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[Ghaptbb  23,  Stat,  at  L^  1895.] 

(AN  ACT  prorldlnf  for  the  poblio  prlntliig  and  binding  and  the  distrihatioo  of  pabllo  doonments.] 

*::■««♦*» 

Section  73,  paragraph  2: 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  hereafter  he  suhmitted 
and  printed  in  two  parts,  as  follows:  Part  One,  which  shall  contain  purely  husiness 
and  executive  matter  which  it  is  necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  suhmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress;  Part  Two,  which  shall  contain  such  reports  from  the  different 
bureaus  and  divisions,  and  such  papers  prepared  by  their  special  agents,  accompa- 
nied by  suitable  illustrations,  as  shilll,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  be  specially 
suited  to  interest  and  instruct  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  to  include  a  general 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  department  for  their  information.  There  shall  be 
printed  of  Part  One,  one  thousand  copies  for  the  Senate,  two  thousand  copies  for  the 
House,  and  three  thousand  copies  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  of  Part 
Two,  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  thirty 
thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  illustrations  for 
the  same  to  be  executed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Public  Printer,  in  accordance 
with  directions  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  said  illustrations  to  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  the  title  of  each  of  the  said  parts 
■hall  be  such  as  to  show  that  such  part  is  complete  in  itself. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


Mr.  President: 

I  respectfully  present  my  Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  covering  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  AgnxxdtXTB  for  the  year  1910. 

kOmCULTTniAL  PSODVCnOV  OF  1910. 

HiaHBST  VAIiUB  EVE&  BEACHED. 
PROSPERnr  MAIHTAINBD. 

Year  after  y»ar  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  record  ''another  most 
prosperous  year  in  agriculture."  Sometimes  the  incfeised  prosperity 
has  been  due  to  weather  unusually  favorable  to  agriculture,  some^ 
times  to  higher  values  caused  either  by  a  greater  yield  or  demand  or 
bj  greater  money  returns  due  to  a  scant  production;  but  usually  the 
advance  in  farmers'  prosperity  has  been  in  spite  of  various  draw-- 
backs.  It  would  seem  that  this  country  is  so  large  in  extent  and 
hat  suck  varied  climate,  soil,  and  crops  that  no  nation-wide  calamity 
can  befall  its  farmers.  Combined  with  this  strong  position  in  agri- 
eukure,  the  Nation  may  now  begin  to  derive  increased  confidence 
m  its  agriculture  because  of  improvenaents  that  are  permeating  tha 
whole  country  in  consequence  of  a  grand  movement  sustained  by  tha 
National  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  various  state  agencies^ 

VALUE   OP  ALL  PRODUCTS. 

NoUiing  short  of  omniscience  can  grasp  the  value  of  the  farm  pnKk 
nets  of  this  year.  At  no  time  in  the  world's  history  has  a  country 
intKhiced  farm  products  within  one  year  with  a  vahie  reachinfi^ 
tS,926,000,000,  which  is  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  this 
ooontry  for  1910.  This  amount  is  larger  than  that  of  1909  by 
1305,000,000,  an  amoimt  of  increase  over  the  preceding  year  whicli 
is  small  for  the  more  recent  years. 

The  value  of  farm  products  from  1899  to  the  present  year  has  been 
progresnve  without  interruption.  If  the  value  of  that  census  year  be 
vegurded  as  100,  the  vi^ue  of  the  agricultural  products  of  1900  was 
M6.4;  dial  of  1901  was  112.7;  that  of  1902  was  119.1;  that  of  190a 
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Was  124.8;  that  of  1904  was  129.8;  and  that  of  1905  was  133.  The 
year  1906  was  an  extraordinary  one  for  agriculture,  both  in  quantity 
and  in  value  of  production.  The  value  increased  to  143.4,  as  com- 
pared with  100  representing  1899.  In  the  next  year,  1907,  the  value 
of  agricultural  products  rose  to  158.7;  in  the  next  year,  1908,  to 
167.3;  in  1909  to  182.8;  and  in  1910  to  189.2,  or  ahnost  double  the 
Value  of  the  crops  of  the  census  year  eleven  years  preceding.  During 
this  period  of  unexampled  agricultural  production,  a  period  of  twelve 
years  during  which  the  farmers  of  this  country  have  steadily  advanced 
in  prosperity,  in  wealth  and  in  economic  independence,  in  intelligence 
«nd  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  the  total  value  of  farm  products  is 

$79,000,000,000.  

GHIBF  OBOP8. 

In  the  statement  that  follows  concerning  the  crop  quantities  and 
Values  for  1910,  no  figures  should  be  accepted  as  anticipating  the 
final  estimates  of  this  Department  to  be  made  later.  Only  approxi- 
mations can  be  adopted,  such  as  coidd  be  made  by  any  competent 
person  outside  of  this  Department.  All  values  are  for  products  at 
the  farm,  unless  otherwise  stated,  and  in  no  item  are  values  at  the 
produce  or  commercial  exchange. 

CORN. 

A  National  asset  amounting  to  3,000  million  bushels,  worth  1,600 
kniUion  dollars,  is  found  in  the  com  crop.  Its  production  this  year 
was  3,121,381,000  bushels,  a  crop  that  exceeds  that  of  even  the  great 
agricultural  year  1906.  It  is  greater  than  the  average  crop  of  the 
preceding  five  years  by  14  per  cent. 

A  notable  feature  of  com  production  this  year  is  the  growing 
importance  of  the  South.  This  has  been  manifested  in  a  small  way 
in  very  recent  years,  but  now  the  increased  magnitude  of  the  crop 
in  that  section,  both  absolute  and  relative  to  National  production, 
forces  itself  upon  the  attention. 

Let  a  comparison  be  made  with  com  production  in  the  South  in 
the  census  year  1889,  or  twenty-one  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
South  Atlantic  States  produced  only  6.2  per  cent  of  the  National 
crop  of  com.  This  year  they  produced  9.1  per  cent,  or  an  increase 
relatively  of  about  one-half.  The  relative  increase  for  the  South 
Central  States  is  even  greater,  being  from  14.8  per  cent  of  the  National 
crop  of  1889  to  23.4  per  cent  in  1910.  Then  the  South  produced 
hardly  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  National  crop;  now  it  produces 
one-third. 

The  power  that  this  increased  com  production  gives  to  southern 
farmers  with  respect  to  independence,  release  from  buying  feeding 
stuffs,  in  producing  meat,  and  maintaining  dairy  and  other  domestic 
animals  is  well  understood. 
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While  the  value  of  this  com  crop  is  below  that  of  1909  and  ako  of 
1908,  its  aniount  belongs  to  stories  of  magic.  It  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  at  less  than  $1,500,000,000;  a  sum  sufficient  to  cancel  the 
interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United  States,  buy  aU  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mined  in  dl  of  the  countries  of  the  earth  in  1909,  and  stiU 
leave  to  the  farmers  a  little  pocket  money. 

The  com  crop  is  a  National  asset  in  more  than  one  sense.  It  is  not 
merely  wealth  in  existence  for  the  time  being,  but  it  is  an  asset  of 
perpetual  reciurence.  Year  after  year,  throughout  the  ages,  a  stu- 
pendous amount  of  com,  with  incredible  value,  can  be  produced. 

The  cotton  crop,  including  seed,  is  worth  this  year  only  three-fifths 
of  the  value  of  the  com  crop;  the  wheat  crop  only  two-fifths;  the 
hay  crop,  less  than  one-half.  All  of  the  cereak,  except  com,  are 
together  worth  only  three-fourths  as  much.  The  great  allied  iron 
and  steel  industries  had  in  the  latest  census  year  for  which  results 
have  been  published,  1904,  a  production  worth  only  60  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  this  year's  com  crop. 

OOTTON. 

For  many  years  the  cotton  crop  was  fourth  in  value  among  the 
crops,  being  exceeded  usudly  by  com,  wheat,  and  hay.  But  in  those 
days  the  price  of  cotton  was  very  low.  The  crop  of  this  year  may  be 
worth  in  lint  and  seed  a  round  $900,000,000  at  the  farm,  or  more 
than  the  com  crop  was  worth  in  any  year  prior  to  1901,  or  more 
tiian  the  wheat  or  hay  crop  was  ever  worth. 

Apparently  the  cotton  crop  of  this  year,  including  seed,  is  worth 
$129,000,000  more  than  the  crop  of  last  year,  and  that  crop  was  far 
above  any  previous  one  in  value.  During  the  last  five  years  the 
cotton  crop  had  an  average  value  of  $685,000,000,  so  that  the  value 
for  this  year  is  13  per  cent  above  the  five-year  average. 

The  number  of  bales  in  this  year's  cotton  crop  will  be  determined 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  this  Department  in  December,  and  at 
the  present  writing  no  forecast  of  that  estimate  can  be  suggested. 
From  conmiercial  sources,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  cotton 
production  of  this  year  will  be  considerably  short  of  being  a  record 
breaker,  although  possibly  it  may  be  the  fourth  in  order  of  magnitude 
that  this  country  has  produced. 

The  average  cotton  crop  of  the  preceding  five  years  had  a  weight 
which  perhaps  is  not  far  from  most  of  the  commercial  estimates  for 
the  crop  of  this  year. 

HAT. 

Wheat  has  often  contended  with  hay  as  to  precedence  in  value 
lad  the  place  in  1910  goes  to  hay,  notwithstanding  its  short  crop. 
The  value  of  the  hay  crop  is  about  $720,000,000,  fm  amount  which 
has  been  exceeded  but  once,  and  that  in  1907,  when  the  crop  was 
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worth  $744,000,000.  Indeed,  the  rahie  of  the  crop  of  this  year  is 
much  above  that  of  the  high  crop  rahies  of  other  preceding  years, 
Uiustrat^ng  the  principle  that  a  somewhat  defici^it  crop  is  usually 
worth  more  in  the  aggregate  than  an  abundant  one.  'Rie  value  of 
the  crop  of  this  year  is  13  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the  preceding 
five  years. 

TTie  quantity  of  the  hay  crop  is  ($0,116,000  tons,  and  has  been 
exceeded  a  dozen  times.  It  is  5  per  cent  bekrw  the  oven^  crop  of 
the  preceding  five  years.  The  feeding  value  of  the  hay  crop,  how- 
ever, is  greater  than  its  tonnage  implies.  Alfalfa  has  entered  into 
the  production  of  thk  crop  in  recent  years  and  has  now  become  in 
itself  a  cro^  of  large  proportions. 

In  relative  geographic  distribution,  the  hay  crop  has  chainged  per- 
ceptibly during  the  twenty-one  yeairs  since  the  census  year  1889. 
Daring  the  intervri  the  North  Atlantic  States  have  increased  their 
production  of  the  National  crop  from  24.3  to  27.8  per  cent;  the  West- 
em  division,  7.9  to  16.4  per  cent;  the  South  Atlantic,  from  3.1  to  3.9 
per  cent;  the  South  Central,  from  3.3  to  5.8  per  cent;  the  two  south- 
em  groups  of  States,  from  6.4  to  9.7  per  cent;  and  consequently,  the 
North  Central  States  have  lost  relatively  in  a  marked  d^ree,  or  from 
61.4  to  46.1  per  cent  of  the  National  crop. 

WHBAT. 

Fortunately  the  wheat  crop  is  divided  into  two  sowings^  autiunn 
and  spring,  and  consequently  it  is  not  improper  to  regard  wheat  as 
having  two  crops.  These  to  some  extent  cover  the  same  territory, 
but  they  belong  largely  to  different  geographic  areas,  subject  to  differ- 
ent climatic  accidents,  with  the  frequent  result  that  one  of  the  crops  is 
a  successful  one  and  the  other  is  not.  Such  was  the  fact  this  year, 
when  the  winter  crop  was  a  large  one  and  the  spring-sown  crop  suf- 
fered from  severe  drought. 

The  production  of  both  crops  this  year  is  691,767,000  bushels,  or 
substantially  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years,  whereas  the 
value  is  about  $625,000,000,  or  7.6  per  cent  above  the  five-year 
average. 

The  quantity  of  this  year's  wheat  crop  has  been  exceeded  four  times, 
but  the  value  has  been  exceeded  only  once,  in  1909,  although  the  crop 
of  1908  was  nearly  as  valuable. 

Wheat  is  another  crop  that  has  undergone  perceptible  change  in 
relative  geographic  distribution  since  the  census  year  1889,  but  in  a 
less  d^ree  than  com  and  hay.  During  the  twenty-one  years  the 
fraction  of  the  National  crop  produced  in  the  North  Atlantic  States 
declined  from  6.8  to  5.9  p^  cent;  in  the  North  Central  States,  from 
68.6  to  62.9  per  cent;  whereas  there  were  increases  in  the  other 
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geographic  diyisioos — from  5^  to  6«6  per  cent  in  tike  South  Atlantic; 
from  5J2  to  9.7  in  the  South  Central;  and  from  13.5  to  14.9  in  the 
Western  States. 

OATS. 

Easily  the  fifth  crop  in  point  of  value  is  oats,  a  position  that  it  has 
long  occupied.  The  value  this  year  is  probably  over  $380,000,000, 
and  has  been  exceeded  in  this  respect  only  by  the  crop  of  1909. 
Compared  with  the  average  value  of  the  five  preceding  years,  this 
year's  value  is  12  per  cent  greater. 

In  quantity  the  crop  of  this  year  is  a  magnificent  one.  For  the 
second  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  the  crop  exceeds  one  billion 
bushels,  the  precise  estimate  standing  at  1,096,396,000  bushels,  or 
about  90  million  bushels  above  the  great  crop  of  1909.  The  crop 
of  this  year  is  22  percent  greater  than  the  average  of  the  five  previous 
years. 

Tlie  production  of  this  crop  has  shifted  somewhat  into  the  South 
Central  and  Western  States  in  comparison  with  the  National  produc- 
tion since  1889.  The  share  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  has  declined 
from  lO.S  to  8.6  per  cent;  of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  from  2.9  to  2 
per  cent;  of  the  North  Central  States,  from  79.7  to  77.2  per  oent;  the 
South  Central  States  gained  the  difference  betwieen  4.7  and  6^  per 
cent;  the  Western  States  th^  difference  between  1.9  and  5.7  per  ccaiL 

POTATOES. 

Next  in  order  of  value  is  the  potato  crop,  which  was  exceeded  in 
only  two  or  three  former  years.  Compared  with  the  average  value 
of  the  five  previous  years,  the  value  for  this  year  is  1  per  cent  greater. 
With  the  exception  of  the  crop  of  1909,  which  was  in  a  degree  an  over- 
production, the  crop  of  potatoes  this  year  was  the  largest  ever  grown 
in  this  country,  the  preliminary  estimate  of  this  Department  being 
328,'W7,000  bushels.  This  quantity  is  8  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  preceding  five  years. 

SUQAB. 

Beet-sugar  production  in  1910  ha9  been  subject  to  vicissitudes  of 
climate  and  other  influences.  A  smaller  acreage  of  sugar  beets  was 
planted  in  Colorado;  there  was  a  lack  of  moisture  necessary  to  a  fuH 
crop  in  Utah  and  Idaho;  whereas  the  production  of  California, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  other  States  considerably  exceeds  that  of 
last  year,  partly  due  to  three  new  operating  factories.  Five  new 
factories  wffl  be  in  operation  in  1911 — two  in  California  and  one  each 
in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada.  All  acreage  planted  this  year 
returned  beets  excellent  in  both  quaUty  and  quantity. 
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It  is. too  early  now  to  forecast  accurately  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  for  1910,  but  the  indication  is  that  the  crop  will  be  about  as 
laige  as  that  of  1909,  or,  say,  512,000  short  tons.  The  factory  value 
of  this  sugar  is  about  $51,000,000,  or  hardly  less  than  the  value  of 
the  crop  of  1909,  which  was  the  record  year. 

Commercial  estimates  indicate  that  the  cane-sugar  crop  of  this  year 
will  be  about  347,000  short  tons,  which  has  been  frequently  exceeded 
in  recent  years.  The  factory  value  of  this  sugar  is  about  $28,000,000, 
an  amount  that  has  been  exceeded  in  four  years. 

If  prospects  are  realized,  the  entire  sugar  crop  of  factory  produc- 
tion, beet  and  cane  combined,  will  be  about  859,000  short  tons,  or  a 
production  that  has  been  exceeded  in  only  one  year,  1909.  In  factory 
value  the  two  sugar  crops  will  equal  about  $79,000,000,  and  if  to  this 
be  added  the  value  of  molasses,  sirup,  beet  pulp,  and  sorghimi  and 
maple  products,  the  combined  value  of  the  production  of  sugar,  sirup, 
and  molasses,  with  subsidiary  products,  is  about  $97,000,000,  or  only 
$4,000,000  under  the  high-water  mark  of  1909. 

TOBACCO. 

The  tobacco  crop  has  slightly  exceeded  the  production  of  the 
record  year  1909,  and  its  967,150,000  poimds  are  26  per  cent  above 
the  average  production  of  the  five  preceding  years. 

Apparently  the  tobacco  prices  of  1909  are  barely  maintained  for  the 
crop  of  this  year,  and  the  total  value  of  the  crop  is  therefore  about 
the  same  as  it  was  for  the  crop  of  1909,  or,  say,  $95,000,000.  No 
tobacco  crop  previous  to  1909  was  worth  its  amount  by  fully  20 
million  dollars. 

Tobacco,  under  the  better  prices  of  recent  years,  is  steadily  climbing 
upward  in  production.  The  average  prices  for  the  last  five  years, 
including  1910,  have  been  10  Cents  a  pound  and  a  Uttle  better.  It 
seems  to  be  required  that  the  average  price  of  the  crop,  all  types  and 
grades  included,  shall  not  decline  if  this  crop  is  to  maintain  its 
increasing  production. 

BABLET. 

Barley  this  year  has  hardly  maintained  the  average  production  of 
the  preceding  five  years,  the  production  of  this  year  being  158,138,000 
bushels,  as  compared  with  the  five-year  average  of  161,240,000. 
This  year's  crop,  however,  has  been  exceeded  only  three  times,  in 
1909,  1908,  and  1906. 

In  point  of  value  the  crop  of  1910  has  been  exceeded  only  in  1907, 
and  the  value  of  this  year  is  16  per  cent  above  the  average  of  the 
previous  five  years. 

The  price  of  barley  suddenly  increased  about  60  per  cent,  to  66.6 
cents  in  1907,  after  which  it  declined  to  about  55  cents  a  bushel  in 
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1908  and  1909;  but  a  higher  price  than  this  is  indicated  for  the  crop 
of  this  year. 

In  relative  geographic  redistribution  of  the  barley  crop  since  1889,^ 
the  share  of  the  North  Atlantic  States  has  declined  from  12.2  to  2 
per  cent,  while  the  share  of  the  North  Central  division  of  Statea 
haa  increased  from  60.3  to  62.8  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  Westenx 
States  from  26.9  to  34.4  per  cent. 

FLAXSEED. 

Flaxse^  follows  barley  in  order  of  importance  of  value  of  crop« 
At  this  writing  the  indication  is  that  the  value  of  the  flaxseed  produce 
tion  of  this  year  will  be  about  $33,000,000;  which  would  be  the  record 
amount  were  it  not  for  the  greater  value  of  the  crop  of  1909.  Com^ 
pared  with  the  previous  five  years,  the  value  of  this  year's  crop  is  13i 
per  cent  greater. 

While  the  value  of  this  year's  crop  remains  near  the  top,  the  produo^ 
tion  is  far  below  that  of  recent  years,  the  preUminary  estimate  being 
15,050,000  bushels. 

The  low  production  and  high  value  of  the  flaxseed  crop  are  recon* 
ciled  in  the  high  price  of  flaxseed  per  bushel  beginning  early  in  thia 
year.  The  November  1  price  at  the  farm  in  1908  was  $1.08;  in  1909|^ 
same  month,  $1.40;  and  in  1910,  same  month,  $2.29. 

BYE. 

Next  in  order  of  value  is  the  rye  crop,  the  32,088,000  bushels  being 
worth  at  the  farm  about  $23,000,000.  This  crop  is  constant  in 
production  and  varied  little  in  value  in  recent  years.  A  larger  share 
of  the  National  crop  is  now  produced  in  the  North  Atlantic  Statea 
than  in  1889,  the  increase  being  from  28.4  to  33.9  per  cent.  During 
this  time  the  North  Central  States  have  declined  in  their  share  fronx 
63.2  to  57  per  cent. 

mcE. 

Rice  production  in  1910  remains  substantially  at  the  figure  of  1909, 
or,  say,  a  little  over  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  rough  rice.  No  year 
previous  to  1909  produced  as  large  a  crop;  it  exceeds  the  average  of 
the  previous  five  years  by  25  per  cent. 

The  price  of  rice,  however,  has  declined,  so  that  the  crop  of  thia 
year  is  worth  hardly  $16,000,000,  or  about  the  same  as  the  crops  of 
1906  and  1907.  This  value  has  been  exceeded  in  1908  and  1909,  so 
that  the  value  of  this  year's  crop  is  about  2  per  cent  below  the  five- 
year  average. 

HOPS. 

The  estimates  of  persons  outside  of  this  Department  indicate  that 
the  hop  crop  of  this  year  will  be  13  per  cent  below  the  average 
quantity  of  the  preceding  five  years,  and  the  smallest  crop  in  a  dozen 
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years  or  more.  Tlie  farm  price  of  hops  in  1910  has  impaxnred  some- 
what  over  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years,  so  that  the  total 
Yahie  of  the  crop  of  this  y«ur  is  3  percent  above  the  five-y^ar  average. 

ALL  CEREALS. 

For  transportation  purposes  and  as  a  rough  indication  of  the  pro- 
duction of  all  cereal  crops,  a  statement  of  the  total  production  of 
these  crops  in  bushels  is  interesting.  In  no  previous  year  has  the  pro- 
duction of  these  crops  equaled  the  5,140,896,000  bushels  of  the  cereals 
of  1910.  The  production  of  this  year  is  13  per  cent  above  that  of  the 
five-year  average,  which  is  about  4}  biUion  bushels. 

In  value,  however,  the  cereals  of  this  year  fall  below  that  of  1908 
and  1909,  principally  on  accoimt  of  the  decline  in  the  farm  price  of 
com.  This  year's  value  is  $2,710,000,000,  or  about  $230,000,000 
below  the  total  for  1909  and  $50,000,000  below  that  of  1908;  how- 
ever, it  is  11  per  cent  above  the  five-year  average. 

8T710CABY  OF  COMPARISONS. 

This  is  the  year  of  highest  production  for  com,  oats,  the  total  of  all 
cereals,  and  for  tobacco.  But  the  only  crop  that  reached  its  highest 
value  this  year  is  cotton. 

The  list  of  crops  that  stand  next  to  the  highest,  either  in  quantity 
or  value,  or  both,  is  much  larger  than  the  foregoing.  In  production 
next  to  the  highest  year  are  found  for  1910  the  crops  of  rice,  hay, 
beet  sugar,  and  the  total  for  all  sugar.  In  the  list  of  the  crops  that 
are  next  to  the  highest  in  value  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  tobacco, 
flaxseed,  beet  sugar,  and  the  total  for  all  sugar. 

The  potato  crop  was  third  in  order  of  quantity  and  the  com  crop 
and  the  total  for  all  cereab  were  third  in  value.  Barley  and  rye  were 
fourth  in  production  and  potatoes  fourth  in  value.  Fifth  in  pro- 
duction was  wheat  and  fifth  in  value  rice. 

The  average  production  of  the  five  years  preceding  1910  includes 
the  remarkably  productive  jrear  1906  and  was  generally  a  period  of 
vigorous  production.  Notwithstanding  the  high  charactw  of  the 
period,  the  production  of  1910  is  above  the  five-year  average  in  the 
case  of  com,  oats,  rice,  rye,  buckwheat,  beet  sugar,  the  total  for  all 
sugar,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  wool. 

In  comparison  with  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years  the 
Yahie  of  the  crops  of  this  year  was  greater  in  the  cases  of  com,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  cotton,  beet  sugar,  the  total  for  aO 
sugar,  flaxseed,  hay,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  hops. 

The  value  of  the  farm  products  of  1910  shows  both  gains  and 
losses  in  comparison  with  1909.  A  gain  of  $130,000,000  is  made  for 
cotton  lint  and  seed,  $30,000,000  for  hay,  and  $3,000,000  for  barley. 
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A  loss  was  suff^ed  in  wheat;  amounting  to  $104,000,000;  com, 
$98,000,000;  oata,  $26,000,000;  potatoes  and  wool,  $23,000,000  eadi. 
The  farm  value  of  the  cereal  crops  declined  $230,000,000  in  1910  * 
from  1909,  and  the  value  of  all  crops  declined  $119,000,000.  A  gain 
was  made,  however,  in  the  value  of  animal  products,  amounting  to 
$424,000,000.  It  has  been  a  year  of  high  prices  for  meat  and  animals, 
for  poultry  and  eggs,  and  for  milk  and  butter,  and  for  these  reasons 
the  total  value  of  all  farm  products  increased  in  1910  $304,000,000 
above  the  estimate  for  1909. 

VOBBION  TBADE  IH  AaBlOUUTUTiAL  PBODUOTS* 

THE  TRADE   BALANCE. 

Until  1898  there  was  ever  a  balance  of  trade  against  the  United: 
States  in  merchandise  other  than  farm  products;  in  that  year  for 
the  first  time  the  exports  of  merchandise  other  than  farm  products- 
exceeded  in  value  the  imports.  From  1898  to  1902  the  value  of^ 
exports  of  merchandise  other  than  farm  products  exceeded  that  of  * 
imports,  and  again  from  1904  to  1909.  The  contrary  was  true  for 
1903  and  1910,  the  adverse  balance  of  the  last  year  for  manufac- 
tures and  other  merchandise  not  produced  on  the  farm  beings 
$10,926,193. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  farm  products  there  has  been  an 
almost  unbroken  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States  as 
far  back  as  inquiry  has  been  made.  From  1851  to  1863  is  found 
this  favorable  balance  and  also  from  1866  to  the  present  time.  During 
the  five-year  period  1886-1890  the  farmer's  balance  of  trade  in  favor 
of  this  country  averaged  $206,265,002;  during  the  next  five  years 
the  average  was  $257,666,800;  in  the  five  years  that  followed  the 
average  was  $386,637,041;  during  the  period  1901-1905  the  average 
was  $431,234,941;  and  during  the  last  five-year  period,  1906-1910, 
the  average  was  $433,683,775.  The  increase  in  this  quinquennial 
average  has  been  unbroken  since  1886-1890. 

Except  for  two  years,  1898  and  1901,  the  highest  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  this  country  in  the  matter  of  farm  products  was 
$488,004,797  for  1908,  a  year  which  seems  to  mark  the  culminating 
point  in  the  course  of  the  balance  of  trade  in  farm  products.  In 
1909  the  balance  declined  to  $274,210,152,  and  in  1910  the  decline 
continued  to  $198,090,925.  It  may  be  that  in  1910  there  was  not 
that  National  surplus  of  agricultural  products  to  export  which  the 
country  had  offered  to  other  nations  of  the  earth  in  years  preced- 
ing. But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  recognized  in  the  export- 
ing trade  that  the  prices  of  farm  products  in  the  fiscal  year  1910 
were  high  enough  to  prevent  that  free  export  movement  which  before 
existed. 
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In  consequence  of  the  favorable  balance  of  trade  in  farm  products, 
the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  merchandise  has 
exhibited  a  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  almost  constantly 
since  1875. 

EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  farm  products,  after  constant  oscilla- 
tion, increased  to  the  enormous  amount  of  $1,017,396,404  in  1908, 
from  which  there  was  a  decUne  in  1909  and  another  in  1910,  for 
which  latter  year  the  amount  stands  at  $871,107,067,  a  value  which 
has  been  exceeded  only  in  the  years  1901  and  1906  previous  to  1907. 

In  the  exports  of  1910  the  principal  item  was  cotton  with  a  value 
of  $450,447,243.  Next  in  order  stands  packing-house  products  with 
a  value  of  $135,959,373;  third  in  order  are  grain  and  grain  products 
valued  at  $133,320,418;  after  which  are  tobacco,  $38,115,386;  oil 
and  oil-cake  meal,  $19,251,012;  fruits,  $18,504,591;  live  animals, 
$17,447,735.  Compared  with  1909,  there  was  a  decrease  in  all  of  the 
principal  items  except  in  cotton,  for  which  the  increase  was  about 
$33,000,000,  fruits  ^bout  $2,500,000,  and  tobacco  about  $7,000,000. 

Farm  products  as  an  element  of  the  value  of  domestic  exports 
have  had  a  decreasing  ratio  from  abbut  80  per  cent  at  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  61.6  per  cent  in  1900,  55.1  per  cent  in 
1909,  and  50.9  per  cent  in  1910. 

IMPOBTS. 

The  imports  of  farm  products  have  constantly  increased  in  value 
throughout  the  history  of  this  country's  international  trade.  They 
constituted  about  25  to  33  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  imports  at 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  they  increased  to  50  per 
cent  and  over  at  the  end  of  that  century,  since  which  time  they  have 
varied,  but  have  not  reached  50  per  cent  subsequent  to  1899.  The 
fractiop  for  1910  is  44.1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  imports. 

In  absolute  instead  of  relative  value,  however,  the  imports  of  farm 
products  have  constantly  increased  until  they  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  $687,486,188  in  1910,  an  amount  much  above  that  of  1909 
and  still  further  above  the  more  prominent  amounts  of  the  preceding 
years. 

Among  the  more  prominent  imports  of  agricultural  products  for 
1910  are  packing-house  products,  $130,140,313,  mostly  hides  and 
skins;  sugar  and  molasses,  $107,716,367;  coffee,  $69,194,353;  silk, 
$67,119,108;  wool,  $51,220,844;  vegetable  fibers,  $48,234,977;  tobacco, 
$27,756,133;  fruits,  $24,177,160. 

Increases  are  found,  1910  over  1909,  in  packing-house  products, 
wool,  vegetable  fibers,  fruits,  sugar  and  molasses,  and  tobacco. 
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FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  forest  products  was  never  so 
high  as  in  1910,  except  for  the  years  1907  and  1908.  In  1910  the 
value  is  $85,054,602,  and  the  highest  amount  ever  reached,  which 
was  in  1907,  was  $92,948,705.  The  value  of  exported  naval  stores 
in  1910  was  $18,681,962,  a  value  larger  than  that  of  1909,  but  smaller 
than  that  of  other  recent  years. 

The  imports  of  forest  products  consisted  mostly  of  india  rubber, 
wood  pulp,  pulp  wood,  and  woods  not  grown  in  the  United  States. 
Their  value  in  1910  is  $179,610,886,  which  is  byfar  the  highest  annual 
value  of  imports.  It  was  not  until  1907  that  the  value  of  these 
imports  exceeded  $100,000,000. 

PRICES  OF  FABM  PBODTTCTS. 
FABMEB'S  SHAKE  OF  CONSXTHEB'S  COST. 

AN   EQUALIZING  PROCESS. 

High  prices  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  my  annual  report  for  1909* 
It  was  shown  that  for  many  years  previous  to  about  1897,  or  a  little 
later,  the  prices  of  farm  products  received  by  farmers  were  even  less 
than  the  cost  of  production,  and  often  little  if  any  above  that  cost, 
80  that  during  a  long  period  of  years  the  farmer  was  not  thriving.  It 
was  shown  also  that  in  the  upward  price  movement,  which  began 
about  1897,  the  prices  received  by  the  farmer  have  advanced  in 
greater  degree  than  those  received  by  nearly  all  other  classes  of  pro- 
ducers. That  this  should  have  been  so  was  merely  a  matter  of 
justice  to  the  farmer  to  equalize  the  reward  of  his  efforts  with  the 
rewards  received  in  other  lines  of  production. 

INCKEASE   OF  BEEF   PRICES. 

The  price  received  by  the  farmer  is  one  thing;  the  price  paid  by 
the  consumer  is  far  different.  The  distribution  of  farm  products 
from  the  farm  to  consumers  is  elaborately  organized,  considerably 
involved  and  complicated,  and  burdened  with  costly  features.  These 
are  exemplified  in  my  report  for  1909  by  a  statement  of  the  results 
of  a  special  investigation  mto  the  increased  cost  of  fresh  beef  between 
the  slaughterer  and  the  consumer. 

It  was  established  that  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  consmner's 
price  of  beef  was  31 .4  per  cent  higher  than  the  wholesale  price  received 
by  the  great  slaughtering  houses;  38  per  cent  higher  in  the  South 
Athintic  States;  and  39.4  per  cent  h^her  in  the  Western  States. 
The  average  for  the  United  States  was  38  per  cent. 

It  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  increase  was  usually  lower 
in  the  lai^ger  cities  than  in  the  smaller  ones  and  higher  in  the  case  of 
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beef  that  is  cheap  at  wholesale  than  of  high-priced  beef.  It  was  a 
safe  inference  that  the  poorer  people  paid  nearly  twice  the  gross 
profit  that  the  more  well-to-do  people  paid. 

THE  DAIRYMAN   GETS  ONE-HALF  THE   IflLK   PRICE. 

Another  investigation  into  the  increase  of  prices  in  the  process  of 
distribution  was  made  in  the  last  week  of  June,  1910.  This  time  the 
object  was  to  discover  what  fraction  of  the  consumer's  price  was  re- 
ceived by  Uie  farmer.  It  was  a  time  of  high  prices,  of  high  cost  of 
living,  and  the  aim  was  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  farmer  re* 
ceived  a  return  out  of  the  high  consumer's  cost  of  farm  products. 

The  investigation  covered  78  cities  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  information  was  contributed  by  a  large  number  of  the 
Department's  crop  correspondents  and  by  some  of  its  special  agents, 
who  made  inquiries  in  all  of  the  78  cities.  The  cities  were  divided  into 
geographical  groups  for  the  purpose  of  computing  averages,  and  these 
were  combined  into  an  average  for  the  United  States,  all  after  proper 
weighting  according  to  importance. 

Milk  was  one  of  the  commodities  under  investigation — a  food  prod- 
uct indispensable  to  a  large  fraction  of  the  families  of  the  Natton, 
and  now  a  costly  one  to  all  consumers. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  dairyman  is  receiving  considerably  more 
for  his  milk  than  he  did  before  the  present  era  of  high  prices,  yet 
it  was  discovered  in  this  investigation  that  throughout  the  United 
States  he  receives  a  scant  50  per  cent,  or  one-half  of  the  price  paid  by 
the  consumer.  The  other  half  goes  to  the  railway  company  for  car^ 
riage,  to  the  wholesale  milk  dealer,  if  there  is  one  in  the  chain  of  dis- 
tribution, and  to  the  retailer  who  deUvers  at  the  consumer's  door. 
*  Freight  charges  for  carrying  milk  vary  accordiog  to  distance,  but 
their  average  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  about  7  per  cent  of 
the  consumer's  price.  With  the  farmer  receiving  about  50  per  cent 
of  that  price  and  the  railroads  7  per  cent,  the  remaining  43  per  cent 
of  the  consumer's  price  is  received  mostly  by  the  retailer. 

The  milk  wagon  of  the  retailer  has  a  long  route.  It  stops  at  a  house 
or  two  in  one  city  block,  perhaps  passes  several  blocks  without  stop- 
ping, and  so  proceeds  to  serve  customers  thinly  distributed  along  a 
route  of  miles.  At  the  same  time  the  milk  wagons  of  other  retailers 
are  covering  various  portions  of  the  same  route,  and  so  there  is  a 
great  waste  of  effort  and  of  expense  in  the  distribution. 

The  division  of  States  in  which  the  cost  of  distributing  milk  from 
producer  to  consumer  is  the  most  is  the  North  Central  group,  in  which 
producers  receive  44  per  cent  of  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer. 
Next  in  order  follow  the  Western  States  with  47  per  cent,  the  North 
Atlantic  States  with  53  per  cent,  the  South  Central  States  with  55  per 
cent,  and  the  South  Atlantic  States  with  57  per  cent. 
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The  average  price  paid  by  consumers  in  the  78  cities  is  abnost 
exactly  8  cents  per  quart.  In  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Cen- 
tral States  the  average  is  7.5  cents;  in  the  Western  States,  8.9  cents; 
in  the  South  Central,  9.1  cents;  and  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  9:3 
cents.     These  prices  are  for  the  last  week  in  June,  1910. 

BUTTER  AND   THE   BETAILBB. 

Factory  butter  was  included  in  this  investigation  of  prices,  in  the 
three  classes  of  creamery  print,  creamery  tub,  and  renovated.  Con- 
sumer's prices  were  taken  in  78  cities  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
the  facts  were  ascertained  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1910. 

In  the  distribution  of  creamery  butter  from  factory  to  consimier 
the  ultimate  price  includes  the  railway  chaise  for  transportation  and 
the  retailer's  addition.  The  freight  diarge  is  about  0.6  of  1  per  cent 
of  Uie  consumer's  price. 

As  a  general  average  for  the  78  cities,  the  creamery  receives  86.3 
per  cent  of  the  consumer's  price  for  creamery  prints.  The  per^ 
oentages  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  geographic  divisions,  the  lowest, 
84.6  per  cent,  being  found  in  the  Western  States,  and  the  highest, 
87.5  per  cent,  in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

In  the  case  of  creamery  tub  butter,  the  factories  receive  86.5  per 
cent  of  the  consumer's  price  in  the  78  cities,  the  Western  States  again 
having  the  lowest  percentage,  84.6  per  cent.  The  highest  per- 
centage is  88  for  the  South  Central  States,  and  in  the  other  divisions 
the  percentage  is  between  86  and  87. 

Factories  that  renovate  butter  receive  a  somewhat  lai^r  per- 
centage of  the  consumer's  price  than  in  the  case  of  creamery  prints 
and  tub  butter.  The  average  for  the  78  cities  is  88.3  per  cent,  with 
inconsiderable  variations  among  the  geographic  divisions  of  the 
country. 

EXHAUSTIVE   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  increase  of  price  of  farm  products  in  their  transfer  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer  was  thoroughly  investigated  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  for  a  large  variety  of  products  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission. Although  the  facts  obtained  in  that  investigation  are  now 
about  ten  years  old,  it  is  believed  that  the  ratios  between  producer's 
and  consumer's  prices  are  approximately  the  same  now  as  they  were 
Uien.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  probable  that  the  farmer  is  not  now 
receiving  a  larger  share  of  the  consumer's  price  than  he  received  ten 
years  ago,  and  he  may  be  receiving  a  smaller  share. 

POULTRY. 

Within  the  field  of  investigation  it  was  found  that  poultry  almost 
doubled  in  price  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer;  in  other 
words,  the  farmer  received  only  55.1  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  price. 
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Inquiries  were  made  concerning  turkeys  as  distinct  from  other 
poultry,  with  the  result  that  it  was  found  that  the  farmers  received 
63.5  per  cent  of  the  final  price.  Chickens  as  a  separate  description  are 
represented  by  the  percentage  of  68.4  when  priced  by  the  pound,  and 
by  57.1  per  cent  when  priced  by  the  head. 

Of  the  price  per  dozen  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  producer  received 
69  per  cent  in  the  case  of  eggs;  dried  beans,  75  per  cent  when  bought 
by  the  bushel;  cabbage,  48.1  per  cent  when  bought  by  the  head  and 
64.9  per  cent  when  bought  by  the  pound;  cauliflower,  75  per  cent 
when  bought  by  the  dozen;  and  celery,  60  per  cent  when  bought  by 
the  bunch. 

THE   SMALLEB  THE   BETAIL   UNIT,    THE   LESS   THE   FABMEB   EECEIVES. 

The  general  fact  was  that  the  producer's  percentage  of  the  con- 
sumer's price  diminished  as  the  quantity  sold  at  retail  was  smaller. 
For  instance,  the  apple  grower  received  55.6  per  cent  of  the  consiuner's 
price  when  the  consumer  bought  by  the  bushel  and  66  per  cent  when 
the  piurchase  was  by  the  barrel.  When  the  consumer  bought  com 
by  the  bushel,  the  farmer  got  70.6  per  cent  of  the  price,  but  when 
the  purchase  was  by  the  barrel  the  farmer  received  81  per  cent.  The 
strawberry  grower  received  48.9  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  price  in 
purchases  by  the  quart  and  75.9  per  cent  in  purchases  by  the  crate. 
A  still  better  illustration  is  found  in  the  case  of  onions.  In  purchasing 
a  peck  at  a  time,  the  farmer  received  27.8  per  cent  of  the  retail  price; 
in  purchases  of  a  barrel,  he  received  58.3  per  cent;  and  in  purchases 
by  the  100  pounds,  he  received  69  per  cent.  So  in  the  case  of  oranges, 
when  the  purchase  was  by  the  dozen  the  grower  received  20.3  per 
cent  of  the  consumer's  price,  whereas  when  the  purchase  was  by  the 
box  the  grower  received  59.3  per  cent. 

FACTS   FOB   MANY   PBODUOTS. 

Farmers  received  83.3  per  cent  of  the  final  price  in  the  retail 
purchase  of  blackberries  by  the  crate,  75  per  cent  in  the  purchase  of 
cucumbers  by  the  third  of  a  bushel,  66.7  per  cent  in  the  purchase  of 
egg-plant  by  the  crate,  60  per  cent  in  the  purchase  of  green  peas  by 
the  quart,  70.5  per  cent  when  hay  was  bought  by  the  ton,  and  82.2 
per  cent  in  the  purchase  of  horses  from  retailers. 

Among  the  many  other  products  represented  in  this  list  are  oats, 
with  73.6  per  cent  of  the  price  going  to  the  farmer  when  bought  by 
the  bushel;  melons,  50  per  cent  when  bought  by  the  pound ;  parsnips, 
60  per  cent  when  bought  by  the  bunch;  potatoes,  59.3  per  cent  when 
bought  by  the  bushel ;  string  beans,  80  per  cent  when  bought  by  the 
barrel;  sweet  potatoes,  60.8  per  cent  when  bought  by  the  barrel; 
turnips,  60  per  cent  in  purchases  by  the  bunch;  watermelons,  33.5 
per  cent  when  bought  singly. 
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In  some  cases  there  were  purchasers  from  the  farmer  who  were 
middlemen.  It  was  found  that  cotton  growers  received  93  per  cent 
of  the  price  paid  by  cotton  manufacturers  for  the  raw  cotton;  84.1 
per  cent  of  the  price  of  broom  com  paid  by  the  broom  manufacturers; 
80  per  cent  of  the  price  of  calves  and  91  per  cent  of  the  price  of  cattle 
paid  by  packers;  93  per  cent  of  the  price  of  hogs  and  74.2  per  cent  of 
the  price  of  lambs  paid  by  packers;  87  per  cent  of  the  price  of 
tobacco  paid  by  the  hogshead  and  92.2  per  cent  when  bought  by  the, 
pound  by  manufacturers ;  72.9  per  cent  in  the  case  of  wheat  bought  by 
millers;  and  91.7  per  cent  in  the  case  of  wool  bought  by  manu- 
facturers. 

FREIGHT  CHARGES. 

To  the  foregoing  percentages  that  represent  the  share  of  the  far- 
mer in  the  consumer's  price  should  be  added  the  percentage  standing 
for  the  freight  charge  in  determining  the  share  of  the  consumer's 
price  that  goes  to  the  middlemen.  With  approximate  accuracy  it 
has  been  determined  that  when  the  farmer  received  50  per  cent  of  the 
consumer's  price,  the  freight  charge  on  butter  is  about  0.5  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  consumer's  price;  eggs,  0.6  of  1  per  cent;  apples,  6.8  per 
cent;  beans,  -2.4  per  cent;  potatoes,  7.4  per  cent;  grain  of  all  sorts, 
3.8  per  cent;  hay,  7.9  per  cent;  cattle  and  hogs,  1.2  per  cent;  Uve 
poultry,  2.2  per  cent;  wool,  0.3  of  1  per  cent.  The  foregoing  allow- 
ances for  freight  are  to  be  increased  by  one-half  when  the  farmer 
receives  about  three-fourths  of  the  consumer's  price. 

COFFEE   PRICES. 

The  import  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
afford  some  striking  comparisons  between  original  value  and  con- 
sumer's price.  In  the  fiscal  year  1910  four-fifths  of  the  coffee 
imported  into  the  United  States  came  from  Brazil;  17  per  cent  from 
other  countries  in  South  and  Central  America  and  from  Mexico,  so 
that  97.2  per  cent  of  the  imports  were  from  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America.  About  0. 1  of  1  per  cent  of  the  coffee  imports  are  from  Aden 
and  are  the  nominal  Mocha  coffee,  and  1.3  per  cent  of  the  imports  are 
from  the  East  Indies  and  are  the  Java  coffee. 

In  1910  the  coffee  imported  from  American  countries,  which  was 
97.2  per  cent  of  all  coffee  imports,  had  an  import  value  of  7.8  cents 
per  poimd.  To  this  should  be  added  the  ocean  freight  rate.  From 
Rio  Janeiro  the  rate  is  0.28  of  1  cent,  or  about  one-fourth  of  a  cent 
per  pound.  For  nearly  all  of  this  American  coffee  the  consumers 
paid  prices  ranging  from  20  to  35  cents  per  pound.  In  other  words, 
the  import  value,  plus  the  ocean  freight  charge,  is  only  from  23  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  principal  range  of  prices  paid  for  the  coffee  at 
retail. 
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FBICE8  PAID  FOB  TEA. 

Tea  may  be  referred  to  in  the  same  way.  In  the  fiscal  year  1910 
the  average  import  value  of  tea  was  16  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
assumed  that  nearly  all  of  the  tea  consumed  in  this  country  is  bought 
at  retail  prices  ranging  from  50  to  70  cents  per  pound  and,  with  this 
understanding,  the  import  value  of  tea  is  from  23  per  cent  to  32  per 
cent  of  what  the  consumer  pays. 

CONSUMBB'S  PBIOB  AS  AN  mCBEASB  OF  FABMBB'S  PBIOE. 

PBICE  GAINS  FBOM  ANOTHEB  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject  so  far,  the  aspect  has  been  that 
of  the  producer;  the  farmer  thiiJ^  of  the  price  that  the  consumer 
pays  for  farm  products  and  compares  with  them  the  price  that  he 
himself  receives. 

While  the  farmer  is  looking  forward  with  regard  to  the  prices  of 
his  products,  the  consumer  is  looking  backward,  and  so  regards  the 
prices  that  he  pays  as  increases  upon  what  the  farmer  gets.  This 
aspect  of  the  matter  may  now  be  worth  some  attention. 

It  is  established  by  the  investigation  of  this  Department  made  last 
June  that  the  milk  consumers  of  78  cities  paid  for  milk  an  increase  of 
100.8  per  cent  above  the  price  received  by  dairymen;  in  other  words, 
the  farmer's  price  was  fully  doubled.  The  lowest  increase  among  the 
geographic  divisions  was  75.5  per  cent  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
and  the  highest  was  111.9  per  cent  in  the  Western  States. 

In  the  purchase  of  butter  the  consumer  pays  15.8  per  cent  above 
the  factory  price  in  the  case  of  creamery  prints,  15.6  per  cent  above 
in  the  case  of  factory  tub,  and  13.3  per  cent  above  the  factory  price  in 
the  case  of  renovated  butter.  The  percentages  of  increase  among  the 
five  divisions  of  States  do  not  vary  much  from  the  averages  for  the 
United  States. 

Some  large  percentages  of  increase  of  prices  were  found  by  the 
Industrial  Commission — 135.3  per  cent  for  cabbage  bought  by  the 
head;  100  per  cent  for  melons  bought  by  the  pound,  for  buttermilk 
sold  by  the  quart,  and  for  oranges  sold  by  the  crate;  260  per  cent  for 
onions  bought  by  the  peck;  400.4  per  cent  for  oranges  bought  by  the 
dozen;  111.1  per  cent  for  strawberries  bought  by  the  quart;  and  200 
per  cent  for  watermelons  sold  singly. 

There  were  many  cases  of  increase  of  consumer's  price  over  far- 
mer's price  amounting  to  75  per  cent  and  over,  but  under  100  per 
cent,  and  among  these  were  90.5  per  cent  for  apples  bought  by  the 
barrel  and  80.6  per  cent  for  apples  bought  by  the  box;  75  per  cent 
for  chickens  bought  by  the  head;  83.4  per  cent  for  onions  bought  by 
the  pound;  80.5  per  cent  for  potatoes  bought  by  the  bushel;  88.8 
per  cent  for  poultry  in  general  bought  by  the  pound;  95.8  per  cent 
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for  strawberries  bought  by  the  box;  82.5  per  cent  for  sweet  potatoes 
bought  by  the  bushel. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  extend  the  list  of  farm  products  that  are 
sold  to  consumers  at  a  laige  increase  above  farm  prices.  In  the 
dass  of  commodities  selling  for  an  increase  of  price  amounting  to 
50  per  cent  and  over  but  under  75  per  cent  above  farm  prices  may 
be  mentioned  the  following  increases:  61.8  per  cent  for  cabbage 
bought  by  the  pound;  66.7  per  cent  for  celery  bought  by  the  bunch, 
turnips  and  parsnips  bought  by  the  bunch,  and  green  peas  bought 
by  the  quart;  54.4  per  cent  for  chickens  bought  by  the  pound;  50 
per  cent  for  eggplants  bought  by  the  crate;  68.4  per  cent  for  onions 
bought  by  the  bushel;  68.7  per  cent  for  oranges  bought  by  the  box; 
60  per  cent  for  potatoes  bought  by  the  peck;  59.8  per  cent  for  tiurkeys 
bought  by  the  pound. 

The  import  price  of  coffee  in  the  £scal  year  1910,  which  was  8  centa 
a  poimd,  after  the  increase  to  20  and  35  cents  per  pound  to  the 
retailer,  has  risen  in  price  to  the  consumer  from  150  to  337.5  per 
cent.  So  with  tea  of  the  same  fiscal  year;  its  import  price  of  16  cents 
per  pound,  after  being  increased  to  50  to  70  cents  per  pound,  cost 
the  consumer  an  advance  of  212.5  to  337.5  per  cent. 

Before  assigning  to  middlemen  the  various  increases  of  prices,  it  ia 
proper  to  deduct  the  percentages  due  to  freight  rates.  The  freight 
chsi^  for  milk  received  in  New  York  is  about  18  per  cent  of  the 
producer's  price  and  in  Chicago  about  14.7  per  cent.  Of  the  import 
price  of  coffee,  the  ocean  freight  charge  from  Rio  Janeiro  is  3.6  per 
cent.  The  percentages  of  farm  price  for  which  freight  charges  stand 
in  the  United  States  may  be  estimated  at  approximately  0.9  of  1  pep 
cent  of  the  factory  price  for  butter;  1.2  per  cent  of  the  farm  price  for 
clover  seed;  1.6  per  cent  for  cotton;  1.3  per  cent  for  eggs;  13.6  pep 
cent  for  apples;  4.8  per  cent  for  beans;  14.8  per  cent  for  potatoes; 
and  5  per  cent  for  sweet  potatoes.  The  rates  for  oats,  rye,  barley, 
and  wheat  are  nearly  the  same,  ranging  from  6  per  cent  for  oats  to 
7.3  per  cent  for  barley  and  rye.  The  rate  for  com  is  9.2  per  cent  and 
the  average  for  all  grain  is  7.7  per  cent.  For  hay  the  percentage  is 
15.8  per  cent;  for  cattle  and  hogs,  2.5  per  cent;  for  live  poultry,  4.6 
per  cent;  and  for  wool,  0.6  of  1  per  cent. 

NO  GBOXTND  FOB  COHPUONT  AGAINST  THE  FAB3CBB. 

From  the  details  that  have  been  presented  with  regard  to  the 
increase  of  the  prices  of  farm  products  between  farmer  and  consumer, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  consumer  has  no  well-grounded 
complaint  against  the  fanner  for  the  prices  that  he  pays.  The  fanner 
ffupplies  the  capital  for  production  and  takes  the  risk  of  his  losses;  hia 
crops  are  at  the  mercy  of  drought,  and  flood,  and  heat,  and  frost,  to 
say  nothing  of  noxious  insects  and  blighting  diseases.    He  supplies 
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liard,  exacting;  unremitting  labor.  A  degree  and  range  of  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  are  demanded  by  agriculture  which  are  hardly 
equaled  in  any  other  occupation.  Then  there  is  the  risk  of  over- 
production and  disastrously  low  prices.  From  beginning  to  end  the 
farmer  must  steer  dextrously  to  escape  perils  to  his  profits  and  indeed 
to  his  capital  on  every  hand.  At  last  the  products  are  started  on  their 
Way  to  the  consumer.  The  railroad,  generally  speaking,  adds  a  per- 
centage of  increase  to  the  farmer's  prices  that  is  not  large.  After 
delivery  by  the  railroad  the  products  are  stored  a  short  time,  are 
measured  into  the  various  retail  quantities,  more  or  lees  small,  and  the 
dealers  are  rid  of  them  ad  soon  as  possible.  The  dealers  have  risks 
that  are  practically  small,  except  credit  sales  and  such  risks  as  grow 
out  of  their  trying  to  do  an  amount  of  business  which  is  small  as 
compared  with  their  number. 

PBOBLEK  FOB  00NSX7HEBS  AND  NOT  FABMEBS  TO  BEMEDY. 

After  consideration  of  the  elements  of  the  matter,  it  is  plain  that 
the  farmer  is  not  getting  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  products,  and  that 
the  cost  of  distribution  from  the  time  of  deUvery  at  destination  by  the 
tailroad  to  delivery  to  the  consumer  is  the  feature  of  the  problem  of 
high  prices  which  must  present  itself  to  the  consumer  for  treatment. 

Why  do  not  consumers  buy  directly  from  the  farmers  ?  A  distri- 
bution of  farm  products  in  this  simple  way  has  already  begun  in 
England,  where  cooperative  organizations  of  farmers  are  selling  by 
direct  consignment  to  cooperative  organizations  of  consumers  in 
cities. 

Farmers'  cooperative  selling  associations  are  numerous  in  this 
country,  but  cooperative  buying  associations  among  the  people  of 
cities  and  towns  are  few.  Aside  from  buying  associations  maintained 
by  farmers,  hardly  any  exist  in  this  country.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  the  consumer  has  much  to  do  to  work  out  his  own  salvation 
with  regard  to  the  prices  that  he  pays.  Potatoes  were  selling  last 
spring  in  some  places  where  there  had  been  overproduction  for  20 
cents  and  in  some  places  for  even  9  cents  per  bushel  at  the  farm, 
while  at  the  same  time  city  consumers  in  the  East  were  paying  50  to 
75  cents  per  bushel,  although  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
combining  to  buy  a  carload  or  more  of  potatoes  directly  from  the 
grower  and  for  delivery  directly  to  themselves. 

POPULATION,  CBOP  YIELDS.  AND  PBICES. 
t^BODTJOTION  PEB  AOBE   OVEBTAElNa  INCBEASE  OF  PEOPLE. 
IMMIOBATION   AND   BIKTH  RATE. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  rapidly  in  the 
past.  Our  doors  have  always  stood  open  to  immigrants  from  other 
lands.     Our    ancestors    had    large    families.    Our    niunbers    have 
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increased  one-third  every  ten  years  until  1880,  and  afterwards 
one-fourth  to  one-fifth.  Our  expanding  farm  area  has  easily  pro- 
vided sustenance  for  our  increasing  numbers.  But  with  the  filling 
up  of  our  unoccupied  spaces  some  have  begun  to  fear  that  in  the 
near  future  we  shall  be  unable  to  provide  all  our  food  from  our  own 
fields.  Population  increases;  yields  decrease  (so  it  is  said),  and  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  have  to  import  foodstuffs;  our  eco- 
nomic independence  will  then  be  gone. 

Immigration,  however,  is  not  to  be  counted  upon  permanently  to 
furnish  any  considerable  annual  increase  in  our  numbers.  Three- 
fourths  of  a  miUion  may  enter  our  ports  in  one  year;  but  the  very 
next  year  may  see  a  financial  depression,  with  the  tide  of  emigration 
setting  away  from  our  shores.  Only  the  birth  rate  may  be  counted 
upon  as  a  permanent  force  acting  toward  increasing  the  population; 
and  the  increase  of  the  native-bom  population  by  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  in  this  country  is  only  about  li  per  cent  a  year,  with  a 
tendency  toward  a  decreasing  birth  rate. 

The  great  question,  then,  is  this:  Are  the  products  of  our  agri- 
cultural lands  increasing  or  decreasing  in  quantity?  Is  the  yield 
per  acre  of  our  fields  keeping  pace  with  this  normal  increase  of  popu- 
lation by  births?  To  the  latter  question  the  answer  is  that  the 
process  has  begun. 

RISING   YIELDS   PER   ACRE. 

Dividing  the  period  from  1866  to  1909  into  four  decades  and  a 
succeeding  short  period  of  four  years,  the  yield  per  acre  of  com  is 
shown  by  a  study  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  have  declined 
2.3  per  cent  from  the  first  decade  to  the  second,  declined  8.2  per 
cent  from  the  second  to  the  third,  increased  7.7  per  cent  from  the 
third  to  the  fourth,  and  increased  7.1  per  cent  from  the  fourth  decade 
to  the  succeeding  four-year  period. 

For  wheat  an  even  better  showing  is  made,  since  the  figures  show 
a  continuous  increase  in  yield  per  acre,  namely,  3.4  per  cent  from 
first  decade  to  second,  3.3  from  second  to  third,  6.3  from  third  to 
fourth,  and  9.6  from  fourth  decade  to  final  four-year  period. 

.  For  cotton,  the  first  figure,  2.8,  is  a  decline,  but  the  rest  are  in- 
creases, namely,  2.6,  3.8,  and  0.3. 

For  tobacco,  the  first  figure,  3.4,  is  an  increase,  the  second,  2.0, 
is  a  decline,  the  third,  5.2,  is  an  increase,  and  so  also  is  the  last,  9.7. 

Similar  facts  are  shown  for  six  other  leading  crops,  namely,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  hay,  and  potatoes.  Not  one  of  the  ten 
crops  named  declined  in  yield  per  acre  from  the  third  decade  to  the 
fourth,  while  oats  was  the  only  one  to  show  a  decline  from  the  fourth 
decade  to  the  last  period  of  four  years.  The  evidence  is  very  plain 
that  the  yields  per  acre  of  our  crops  are  now  increasing,  and  if  the 
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facts  were  assembled  in  detail  for  the  States,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  yield  in  many  of  them  is  greater  than 
the  percentage  of  normal  increase  in  population;  that  is,  the  increase 
by  births  over  deaths  in  the  old  native  element. 

Such  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  wheat  for  the  fourth  decade,  ae 
compared  with  the  preceding  one,  in  26  States,  and  2  of  the  States 
are  all  but  ready  to  join  them.  In  14  States  com  production  per 
acre  has  increased  faster  than  the  normal  increase  of  population  and 
this  is  almost  true  of  5  more  States.  The  number  of  States  in  this 
list  in  the  case  of  barley  is  21;  rye,  30;  buckwheat,  19;  cotton,  3; 
potatoes,  24;  hay,  35;  and  more  or  less  States  are  almost  ready  to 
enter  this  list  in  the  case  of  all  crops. 

A  demand  that  is  more  difficult  to  fulfill  in  production  per  acre  is 
for  an  increase  that  equals  or  exceeds  the  actual  increase  of  popula- 
tion, including  the  immigrants  and  the  temporarily  high  birth  rate 
of  the  foreign  bom. '  But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  difficulty 
is  greater  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  all  other  countries  that 
have  practically  ceased  to  take  much  new  land  into  cultivation,  many 
of  the  States  of  this  Nation  are  each  maintaining  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction in  the  case  of  one  or  more  prominent  crops  that  is  greater 
than  the  actual  increase  of  population.  Ten  States  are  doing  this  in 
the  case  of  com;  for  wheat  the  number  is  22;  for  oats,  16;  for  cotton 
and  tobacco,  1  each;  for  rye,  21 ;  for  potatoes,  15;  and  for  hay,  25. 

We  can  not  look  for  any  other  result  than  that  the  yields  per  acre 
of  all  our  crops  shall  increase  at  an  even  faster  rate  in  the  future,  in 
view  of  the  intense  interest  with  which  our  people  are  turning  their 
attention  toward  agricultural  improvement.  If  there  are  certain 
forces  at  work  which,  if  unchecked  and  made  more  prevalent,  will  in 
the  future  compel  us  to  bid  against  the  world  for  food,  the  counter- 
acting forces  have  nevertheless  been  already  set  in  motion,  with  the 
promise  of  increasing  effect. 

INCOME  PER  AORE. 

The  farmer  has  benefited  more  than  others  from  the  changed  con- 
ditions which  have  manifested  themselves  in  increased  cost  of  Uving. 
For  instance,  the  product  of  1  acre  of  com  in  1899  was  worth  on  the 
farm  $8.51,  but  ten  years  later  it  was  worth  $15.20,  an  increase  in 
farm  value  amounting  to  78.6  per  cent.  Similarly,  wheat  increased 
in  farm  value  114  per  cent,  tobacco  56.2  per  cent,  and  cotton  65.6 
per  cent.  Ten  leading  crops  taken  together — including,  besides  those 
mentioned,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  hay — ^in- 
creased 72.7  per  cent  in  farm  value. 

This,  of  course,  is  no  advantage  to  the  farmer  if  the  increase  in 
price  of  the  things  he  has  to  buy  is  still  greater.    To  ascertain  the 
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facts  in  this  matter,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  sent  a  letter  to  a  large 
number  of  retail  dealers  doing  business  with  farmers.  These  dealers 
were  asked  to  quote  the  prices  which  prevailed  in  1899  and  in  1909^ 
taking  care  to  compare  articles  of  the  same  grades.  In  this  way  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  prices  of  about  85  articles  commonly 
used  by  farmers  was  determined. 

In  three  cases  the  prices  were  less  in  1909  than  in  1899;  in  four 
cases  they  were  the  same;  but  in  all  other  cases  they  had  increased, 
the  increases  running  from  2.7  per  cent  in  the  case  of  manure  spreaders 
and  mowers  to  53.8  per  cent  in  the  case  of  brooms.  Co£Fee  increased 
9.8  per  cent;  flour,  32.4;  salt,  14.9;  sugar,  8.7;  overalls,  22.9;  rubber 
boots,  29 ;  calicoi  26.9 ;  muslin,  25 ;  and  so  on.  For  all  the  articles  con* 
sidered  the  average  increase  was  12.1  per  cent. 

Now,  compare  this  with  the  72.7  per  cent  increase  in  the  farm 
value  of  the  ten  leading  crops.  The  farmer  has  evidently  benefited 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  community — ti^en  all  together — from  the 
changes  in  values. 

Put  the  facts  in  another  way.  The  produce  of  1  acre  of  com  was 
equal  in  value  to  1.8  barrels  of  flour  in  1899,  but  to  2.4  barrels  in 
1909.  Or,  it  would  buy  118.2  yards  of  muslin  in  1899  and  168.9 
yards  in  1909.  The  average  purchasing  power  of  all  crops  similarly 
increased  from  2  barrels  of  flour  in  1899  to  2.6  barrels  in  1909,  and 
from  132.1  yards  of  muslin  in  1899  to  182.4  yards  in  1909.  And  so 
with  the  whole  list  of  articles  used  by  farmers.- 

The  facts  may  also  be  put  in  the  form  of  percentages  by  letting 
100  represent  the  purchasing  power  of  1  acre  of  farm  crops  in  1899. 
Then,  in  1909  the  purchasing  power  of  1  acre  of  com  is  seen  to  have 
increased  90  per  cent  when  spent  for  coal  oil,  62  for  coffee,  33  for 
flour,  and  64  for  sugar.  Now,  take  the  average  purchasing  power 
of  all  crops.  It  increased  83  per  cent  when  spent  for  coal  oil,  57 
for  coffee,  30  for  flour,  59  for  sugar,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  Taking 
the  average  of  all  articles,  corn  increased  60  per  cent  in  purchasing 
power,  wheat  91,  and  cotton  48,  while  the  grand  average  increase 
in  purchasing  power  of  all  crops  is  54  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
the  farmer  has  received  a  54  per  cent  benefit  from  the  changed 
conditions. 

No  one  can  pretend  to  understand  all  the  forces  at  work  in  these 
matters.  Possibly  the  farmer's  present  advantage  is  due,  in  part, 
to  temporary  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  that  may  change 
to  his  disadvantage.  If  it  is  also  due  in  part  to  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  farmer's  work,  that,  too,  is  something 
upon  which  no  calculations  can  be  based. 

But  there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the  farmer's 
prosperity  rests  upon  the  bed  rock  of  a  greater  output,  a  higher 
yield  per  acre.    That  is  to  say,  farmers  and  farming  have  become 
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more  efficient,  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  himself,  but 
also  to  the  safeguarding  of  our  National  independence.  The  wisdom 
of  Congress  in  aiding  agriculture  in  the  past,  through  the  Federal 
Department  and  the  state  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  as  well 
as  the  advisability  of  giving  even  greater  fostering  attention  in  the 
future  to  our  most  fundamental  industry,  is  thus  made  plainly 
manifest. 

PROPOSED  DEPAETMEFI  0£  BXJBEAX7  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  developing  a  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Government  making  larger  provision  for  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  human  health,  and  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  several  bills  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment or  Bureau  of  Public  Health  were  introduced.  Although  I  am 
in  hearty  acftord  with  the  general  object  of  providing  better  facilities 
for  work  in  the  interest  of  the  pubUc  health,  I  find  that  most  of  the 
particular  plans  which  are  being  ui^ed  upon  Congress  and  which  are 
represented  by  some  of  the  bills  referred  to  would  probably  have  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  a  large  part  of  the  important  work  being  carried 
on  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  bill  which  has  been  most  widely  indorsed  and  actively  pressed 
provides  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Executive  Department  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  PubUc  Health,  and  for  the  transfer  to  that 
Department  of  "  all  departments  and  bureaus  belonging  to  any  depart- 
ment, excepting  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  affecting  the  medical,  surgical,  biological,  or  sanitary  service, 
or  any  questions  relative  thereto,"  and  for  the  transfer  specifically 
of  the  Bureaus  of  Entomology,  Chemistry,  and  Animal  Industry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  effect  of  the  language  above 
quoted,  if  fully  carried  out,  would  be  to  transfer  the  Department's 
biological  work  relating  to  plant  life,  such  as  is  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Forest  Service.  Other  bills  intro- 
duced in  Congress  provide  for  a  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  for  the 
transfer  to  that  Bureau  of  only  certain  portions  of  the  work  above 
mentioned. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  bill  first  mentioned, 
which  is  being  seriously  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Congress, 
would  be  to  disintegrate  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  take 
away  from  it  work  which  it  properly  performs  and  which  clearly 
has  no  logical  place  in  a  Department  or  Bureau  of  PubUc  Health. 
Even  though  some  of  the  more  unreasonable  features  should  be 
dropped,  it  is  seriously  proposed  to  place  in  the  Department  or 
Bureau  of  PubUc  Health  the  work  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  now  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and 
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the  meat  inspection  and  veterinary  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

To  remove  from  the  Department  of  A^culture  the  meaMnspectioix 
and  veterinary  work  would,  I  believe,  be  a  great  detriment  to  the 
work  of  this  Department  and  to  the  agricultural  and  live-stock  inter- 
ests, without  any  corresponding  gain  in  efficiency  or  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  would  result  in  increased  expenditures  rather  than  in. 
economy. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ia 
to  study  means  for  providing  a  sufficient  and  wholesome  supply  of 
food  for  the  people  of  the  country.  With  the  rapidly  growing  popu- 
lation, without  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  area  of  land,  and 
with  the  increasing  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  becomes  more 
essential  that  the  Department  should  aid  in  the  development  and 
introduction  of  methods  of  agriculture  which  will  increase  and 
conserve  the  supply  of  food.  This  work  relates  not  only  to  the 
production  of  field  corps  but  to  the  breeding  and  raising  of  ani- 
mals. The  production  of  meat  and  dairy  animals  involves  not  only 
problems  of  breeding,  feeding,  and  handling,  but  also  those  of  study- 
ing, preventing,  curing,  and  eradicating  animal  diseases.  It  would 
be  utterly  impracticable  to  separate  the  work  relating  to  diseases  fronx 
that  relating  strictly  to  animal  husbandry.  These  various  3ubiects 
are  parts  of  a  single  great  problem  which  is  primarily  agricultural,  not- 
withstanding its  relation  to  human  health. 

With  regard  to  the  meat  inspection,  experience  in  this  and  other 
countries  has  shown  that  this  work  can  best  be  done  by  and  under  the 
direction  of  veterinarians.  In  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture it  has  been  found  that  some  of  the  same  men  can  be  utilized 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year  in  meat  inspection  and  also  in  other 
work.  For  example,  the  field  work  for  the  eradication  of  diseases  of 
animals  is  carried  on  mostly  during  the  summer,  while  the  work  of 
slaughterhouses  is  heaviest  during  the  winter;  and  it  is  thus  found  to 
be  practicable  and  economical  to  shift  men  from  one  to  another  of 
these  branches  as  the  needs  of  the  service  require. 

If  any  of  these  lines  of  work  were  transferred  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  proposed  Department  or  Bureau  of  Public 
Health,  the  work  of  the  former  Department  would  be  seriously  crip- 
pled, and  in  order  for  this  Department  to  continue  its  work  efficiently 
it  would  have  to  replace  a  large  part  of  the  organization  so  transferred. 
This  would  inevitably  result  in  a  duplication  of  work  and  expenditure, 
instead  of  the  supposed  economy  which  is  one  of  the  arguments  giveix 
in  favor  of  such  a  transfer. 

I  can  not  see  that  it  is  at  all  essential  to  an  efficient  public  health 
organization  that  there  should  be  included  in  such  organization  work 
which  more  properly  belongs  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture^  or 
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that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sHouId  be  disintegrated  in  the 
manner  proposed.  There  seems  to  be  an  ample  field  for  public  health 
activities  without  encroaching  upon  the  field  of  agriculture  and  with- 
out taking  away  work  which  is  already  being  satisfactorily  performed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  which,  in  my  jud^ent,  it  can 
perform  better  and  more  economically  than  any  other  agency. 

ENFOBCEMEirr  OF  THE  FOOD  ASB  DBX70S  ACT. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  operates  in  two  ways:  First,  it  deals  with 
food  and  drugs  which  are  shipped  into  interstate  commerce  or  which 
are  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the 
Territories;  second,  it  prevents  adulterated  and  misbranded  foods 
and  drugs  from  entering  the  country. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1910,  990  interstate  cases  based  upon  the 
Pood  and  Drugs  Act  of  Jime  30, 1906,  were  reported  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  766  cases  as  the  basis  for  criminal  action,  and  224  cases 
as  the  basis'for  seizure  proceedings.  Of  the  766  criminal  cases,  246 
resulted  in  convictions.  Verdicts  for  the  defendants  were  rendered 
in  3  cases;  96  cases  were  dismissed  on  the  recommendation  or  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney-General  or  the  United  States  attor- 
ney in  charge;  152  cases  were  pending  in  the  courts  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  while  252  cases  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney-General 
or  the  United  States  attorneys  for  consideration  and  presentation  to 
the  courts.  In  no  case  was  leniency  shown  in  cases  involving  foods 
Unfit  for  consumption  or  deleterious  to  health,  or  involving  drugs 
containing  dangerous  and  habit-forming  ingredients.  Fines  were 
collected  in  the  sum  of  $7,858  in  cases  reported  during  the  year.  In 
addition,  60  criminal  cases  reported  in  previous  years  terminated, 
fines  being  assessed  in  the  sum  of  $2,701.31,  making  the  total  of 
fines  collected  under  this  act  during  the  year  $11,049.31.  Of  the 
224  seizures  of  adulterated  and  misbranded  foods  and  drugs,  132  re- 
sulted in  decrees  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture,  while  50  cases  were 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  addition,  43  shipments  were 
forfeited  under  seizures  effected  during  the  previous  fiscal  years. 

Twenty-one  of  the  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States  are  provided 
with  well-equipped  laboratories,  and  during  the  past  year  there  has 
been  great  activity  in  examining  foods  and  drugs  to  prevent  any  mis 
branded  or  adulterated  ones  from  being  put  on  the  American  market. 
During  the  past  year  95,482  samples  were  examined.  Of  this  nimiber, 
approximately  3,000  were  found  to  be  illegal  and  were  either  alto- 
gether refused  admittance  to  the  coimtry  or  else  admitted  only  after 
they  had  been  properly  branded  or  the  objectionable  features  removed 
or  obliterated.  Of  the  grand  total  above  given,  5,130  samples  were 
submitted  to  careful  examination  in  the  laboratory,  the  remainder  to 
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inspection  as  the  products  were  opened  by  the  appraisers  fo^  the 
assessment  of  duties. 

That  the  result  of  this  inspection  at  the  ports  has  resulted  in  an 
improved  quality  in  many  instances  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  fig  imports  now  offered  for  entry.  In 
the  report  for  last  year  attenticm  was  directed  to  this  article  of  food. 
The  figs  now  offered  for  the  use  of  the  people  are  cleaner  and  better 
than  they  were  last  year. 

Severfld  years  ago  a  great  many  detentions  were  made  at  the  port  of 
New  York  of  lemon  oil  sophisticated  with  pinene.  The  character  of 
the  oU  offered  for  entry  during  the  past  year  has  been  practically  free 
from  all  objectionable  features.  Very  few  cases  are  met  with  now 
where  objectionable  preservatives  have  been  used.  The  coloring 
matter  used  in  foods  is  practically  confined  to  the  list  of  aniline  dyes 
mentioned  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  76. 

WOBK  OF  THE  DEPABTKEISTT  IN  1910. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SOIJCITOB. 

Since  June  30, 1909,  the  work  of  this  Office  has  more  than  doubled. 
There  were  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  in  the  past  fiscal  year, 
through  this  Office,  in  all,  1,738  cases  arising  under  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  being  twice  as 
many  cases  as  were  similarly  reported  in  the  fiscal  year  1909.  As 
a  result  of  these  reports  between  $40,000  and  $50,000  in  fines  and  costs 
was  assessed  against  defendants;  hundreds  of  tons  of  adulterated  or 
misbranded  foods  and  drugs  were  forfeited,  and  many  cases  of 
claims  to  lands  lying  within  the  National  Forests  were  adjudicated. 
In  addition  a  large  number  of  permits  for  the  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  National  Forests  were  scrutinized;  350  contracts,  leases,  and 
bonds  were  prepared,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  execution  of  the 
same  later  examined;  letters  patent  on  inventions  made  by  the 
employees  of  the  Department  and  for  dedication  to  the  public  were 
secured;  the  entire  Office,  both  in  the  field  and  in  Washington,  was 
reorganized,  and  the  force  in  Washington  assembled  under  one  roof. 
Nearly  100  written  opinions  were  rendered  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
various  chiefs  of  Bureaus  on  the  interpretation  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress applicable  to  the  Department,  or  on  legal  questions  arising 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  this  Department;  close  touch  was 
kept  with  all  the  Department's  cases  in  the  hands  of  United  States 
attorneys,  memoranda  as  a  basis  for  briefs  were  prepared  for  their 
use,  and,  in  general,  the  cooperation  between  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  this  Office  was  complete  and  cordial.  The  cases 
arising  under  the  acts  of  Congress  administered  by  the  Department 
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of  Agriculture  are  extremely  varied  in  character;  they  include  crimi- 
nal actions  for  trespasses  on  National  Forests^  prosecutions  of  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  who  ship  or  sell  adulterated  and  misbranded 
foods  or  drugs,  prosecutions  of  persons  who  ship  uninspected  meats  in 
interstate  commerce,  prosecutions  against  railroad  companies  for 
transporting  live  stock  out  of  areas  quarantined  for  disease,  actions 
against  carriers  for  detaining  live  stock  without  feed,  water,  or  rest 
in  transit  for  more  than  twenty-eight  hours,  prosecutions  for  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  game  killed  in  violation  of  state  game  laws,  civil 
actions  for  the  seizure  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  and  drugs, 
and  suits  for  damages  for  injuries  to  the  National  Forests. 

Important  decisions  upon  questions  arising  in  such  cases  have  been 
handed  down  by  the  United  States  district  and  circuit  courts  and 
circuit  courts  of  appeals.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  five 
cases  in  which  this  Department  is  directly  interested  were  on  the 
docket  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  these 
cases  have  attracted  considerable  attention  throughout  the  country, 
notably  United  States  v.  Grimaud,  involving  the  validity  and  effect 
of  the  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  regarding 
the  National  Forests;  United  States  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western Railroad  Company,  involving  the  unit  of  violation  under  the 
Twenty-eight  Hour  Law;  United  States  v.  Johnson,  involving  the 
question  whether  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  appUes  to  alleged  false 
claims  as  to  curative  properties  of  proprietary  medicines,  and  United 
States  V.  Pittsburg  Melting  Company,  involving  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Meat-Inspection  Law. 

The  agricultural  appropriation  act  of  May  26,  1910,  contains  the 
following  provision:  "Hereafter  the  legal  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  performed  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Solicitor."  This  was,  in  effect,  simply  a  recognition  by  Con- 
gress of  the  position  of  the  Solicitor  since  the  office  was  created,  on  June 
17, 1905,  by  General  Order  No.  85,  as  legal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Pursuant  to  this  provision,  General  Order  No.  140  was 
issued,  effective  July  1,  1910,  supplementing  General  Orders  Nos. 

85  and  138,  and  outlining  the  work  to  be  performed  by  the  Solicitor 
on  behalf  of  the  various  Bureaus,  Offices,  and  Divisions  of  this  Depart- 
ment. By  General  Order  No.  138  the  legal  work  of  the  Forest  Service 
was  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Solicitor;  there- 
tofore, while  handled  in  general  under  his  direction,  this  work  was  in 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  law  officer  of  the  Forest  Service.  That 
office  has  now  been  abolished. 

Since  January  15, 1910,  therefore,  the  law  work  of  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  imder  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Solicitor.  Since  that  date 
105  cases  of  apparent  violations  of  the  acts  passed  for  the  protection 
of  National  Forests  were  reported  to  the  Attomey-Greneral  for 
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appropriate  action;  51  written  opinions  were  rendered  to  officers  of 
the  Forest  Service  on  the  legal  phases  of  questions  arising  in  the 
administration  of  the  National  Forests;  53  agreements,  150  leases, 
and  47  bonds  were  prepared  dming  the  same  period  on  behalf  of 
the  Forest  Service;  565  cases  of  contested  claims  to  lands  within  the 
National  Forests  initiated  imder  the  public  land  laws,  including  the 
homestead  and  mining  laws,  were  disposed  of  during  the  same  period 
by  the  branches  of  this  Office  in  the  field. 

Under  the  Twenty-eight  Hour  Law  438  cases  were  reported  to  the 
Attorney-General;  in  the  139  cases  closed  during  the  fiscal  year  1910 
penalties  aggregating  $16,500  were  recovered,  and  costs  to  the 
amount  of  $2,919.35  were  paid;  19  cases  out  of  158  tried  resulted 
in  favor  of  the  defendants;  29  cases  were  dismissed  for  insufficiency 
of  evidence;  559  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Expe- 
rience in  the  administration  of  the  Twenty-eight  Hour  Law  during 
the  past  year  does  not  disclose  any  considerable  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  handling  live  stock  in  transit,  since  more  than  twice  as 
many  instances  of  apparent  violations  of  this  statute  were  reported 
as  during  the  preceding  year.  To  carry  out  the  present  intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  act,  which  was  framed  to  seciure  the  humane 
handling  of  live  stock  in  transit,  it  would  seem  that  an  additional 
provision  should  be  incorporated  therein  requiring  carriers  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  minimum  speed  on  all  stock  trains.  One  himdred 
and  forty-eight  apparent  violations  of  the  live-stock  quarantine  laws 
were  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  dming  the  year;  fines  in  the 
sum  of  $2,970  were  collected  in  the  20  cases  disposed  of  dming  the 
fiscal  year  1910.  Fifty-two  violations  of  the  Meat-Inspection  Law 
of  June  30,  1906,  were  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  dming  the 
year;  of  these,  18  resulted  in  conviction,  8  were  dismissed  because  of 
the  insiifficiency  of  the  evidence,  and  26  are  pending  in  the  courts. 
Two  cases  were  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  imder  the  Lacey 
Act  regarding  the  interstate  transportation  of  game  killed  in  violar 
tion  of  state  laws.  One  case  is  pending  and  the  other  was  aban- 
doned because  of  the  apparent  impossibility  of  proving  the  interstate 
shipment.  Four  cases  coming  over  from  the  previous  year  were 
disposed  of;  in  two  the  grand  jury  failed  to  return  an  indictment; 
in  the  other  two  cases  fines  were  assessed. 

An  important  decision  was  handed  down  by  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  Eighth  Circuit  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  sustaining 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Lacey  Act  and  the  power  of  Congress 
to  require  that  interstate  shipments  of  game  be  plainly  marked  so 
as  to  show  their  contents.  A  detailed  statement  of  all  the  cases 
reported  or  tried  imder  the  various  acts  of  Congress  administered 
by  this  Department,  together  with  a  full  description  of  the  work  of 
this  Office  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  Solicitor. 
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The  work  of  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  in  connection  with  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  is  discussed  under  the  heading  ''Enforcement  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  PERSONNEL. 

The  total  force  of  officers  and  employees  on  the  rolls  of  the  Depart- 
ment July  1,  1910,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Appointment  Clerk, 
numbered  12,480,  an  increase  of  1,340  for  the  fiscal  year.  The 
force  employed  in  Washington  nimibered  2,414  and  10,066  were 
employed  outside  of  Washington.  During  the  year  34,267  appoint- 
ments of  every  description  were  made,  including  22,622  persons 
appointed  in  the  forests  and  fields  and  on  stations  in  the  various 
States  in  the  manual-labor  grades  for  very  short  periods,  generally 
three  months,  or  in  other  grades  for  six  months  or  less.  The  numb^ 
of  persons  receiving  probationary  appointments,  equivalent  to  abso- 
lute appointment  if  retained  in  the  service  after  the  probationary 
period,  was  1,088.  There  were  reinstated  56,  and  transferred  from 
other  Departments  67.  During  the  year  there  were  681  resignations 
from  the  service,  61  died  while  in  the  service  of  the  Department, 
and  75  were  dismissed  for  the  good  of  the  service  because  of  theii 
misconduct.  On  July  1,  1910,  there  were  1,420  officers  and  employ- 
ees on  the  statutory  roll  (positions  specially  provided  for  by  Act 
of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  the  Department),  and  11,060 
were  paid  from  lumpnaum  appropriations.  The  large  number  of 
emei^ncy  appointments  is  made  necessary  by  the  varied  experi- 
ments, demonstrations,  meat  and  food  inspection,  work  on  the 
National  Forests,  extinction  of  injurious  insects,  etc.,  where  tem- 
porary help  is  required,  some  of  which  was  employed  on  July  1, 
1910,  making  the  apparent  increase  in  the  Department's  employees 
greater  than  the  actual. 

WEATHEB  BT7BEATJ. 

The  operations  of  the  Weather  Bureau  during  the  past  year  have 
been  marked  by  an  enlargement  of  its  service  to  the  general  public. 
There  has  been  a  normal  increase  in  the  volume  of  its  routine  busi- 
ness, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  prosecution  of  its  work  along  lines 
of  scientific  research  has  made  encouraging  progress.  There  has  also 
been  increased  activity  in  special  investigations  of  the  relations  of 
meteorology  and  climatology  to  the  flow  of  water  in  streams,  to 
irrigation  and  reclamation  projects,  and  to  problems  of  forest  and 
plant  growth,  all  of  which  are  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  country  to  an  unusual  extent,  especially  in  portions  of  the  West. 
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RESEARCH   WORK. 

The  exploration  of  the  upper  atmosphere  by  means  of  kites  and 
baUoons  has  been  continued  at  the  Mount  Weather  Research  Observ- 
atory, with  satisfactory  results.  There  were  only  nine  days  during 
the  year  on  which  ascents  were  impracticable.  The  record  of  heights 
reached  shows  that  the  majority  of  flights  did  not  reach  above  10,000 
to  13,000  feet,  only  about  17  per  cent  of  the  total  number  exceeding 
that  elevation.  On  days  when  kites  and  captive  balloons  can  not  be 
sent  up,  on  account  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  small  balloons 
are  liberated,  either  singly  or  in  tandem.  Their  first  simultaneous 
use  in  this  country  was  made  by  members  of  the  Mount  Weather 
Observatory  in  September  and  October,  1909,  field  parties  having 
gone  to  Fort  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  that  purpose, 
while  a  second  expedition  continued  the  experiments  at  Fort  Omaha 
in  May,  1910.  Of  the  instruments  sent  up  in  these  small  balloons, 
12  out  of  13  sent  up  from  Fort  Omaha  and  6  out  of  7  sent  up  from 
Indianapolis  were  recovered  after  the  first  trip,  while  15  out  of  20 
were  secured  after  the  second  trip. 

The  main  difficulty  met  with  in  attempting  to  make  satisfactory 
scientific  deductions  from  the  flights  is  due  to  the  varying  heights 
reached  and  to  the  differing  weather  conditions  under  which  they 
are  made,  it  being  obvious  that  a  direct  comparison  of  atmospheric 
conditions,  one  day  with  another,  is  not  possible,  imless  daily  records 
are  obtained  from  approximately  the  same  levels.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  the  work  of  aerial  research  has  already  disclosed  a  number 
of  new  and  important  facts,  of  which  the  following  may  be  enumer- 
ated: 

It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the  stratification  of  the  atmos- 
phere as  regards  temperature  and  moisture  is  far  more  extensive 
tiian  was  suspected.  The  accepted  rule  of  decrease  in  temperature 
with  increase  in  altitude  has  many  exceptions,  a  great  layer  of  warm  air 
being  frequently  found  floating  upon  a  layer  of  cold  air,  while  the  thick- 
ness and  hcnizontal  extent  of  such  warm  masses  have  been  fotmd  to 
vary  greatly.  Again,  temperatiu*e  inversions  have  been  recorded  by 
mstruments  at  the  time  of  ascent,  whereas  no  trace  remains  when 
the  kite  is  brought  down  again  a  few  hours  later.  Likewise  the  depth 
of  a  given  air  mass  changes  with  its  onward  movement  past  the  line 
of  ascent  and  the  wind  direction  varies  with  different  levels;  some- 
times when  the  surface  wind  is  from  the  south,  the  direction  half  a 
mile  upward  may  at  the  same  moment  be  from  the  southwest  and 
half  a  mile  above  that  level  it  may  be  from  the  west.  Cloud  move- 
ments indicate  that  in  this  hemisphere  the  wind  direction  changes 
to  the  right  with  increasing  altitude,  but  kite  and  balloon  observa- 
tions show  that  it  is  also  deflected  to  the  left  at  times.    It  has  also 
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been  found  that  the  depth  of  easterly  winds  is  much  less  on  this  con- 
tinent than  over  Europe.  The  observations  also  seem  to  show  that 
temperature  changes  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  at  altitudes  of 
1  to  2  miles  occur  simultaneously,  thus  contradicting  previous  state- 
ments that  the  changes  at  relatively  high  levels  foreshadow  those  for 
low  levels  twenty-four  hours  later.  It  has  further  developed  that 
the  temperature  gradients  for  heat  thunderstorms  do  not  accord 
with  those  called  for  by  theory.  Similarly  in  hot  waves  the  unusually 
high  temperatures  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  strata  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  earth's  surface,  while  the  heat  wave  does  not  advance 
abruptly  with  a  soUd  front  like  a  wall,  but  is  built  up  gradually  over 
the  aflfected  region. 

Studies  of  atmospheric  electricity  and  magnetism  have  been  con- 
tinued along  the  lines  heretofore  pursued,  while  the  measurements  of 
the  intensity  of  solar  radiation  and  the  percentage  of  polarization  of 
sky  light  have  been  made  at  Mount  Weather  and  Washington  as  in 
previous  years.  The  solar  radiation  records  during  the  five  years  of 
observation  show  marked  departures  from  the  monthly  and  annual 
mean  rates,  just  as  similar  records  at  European  observatories  during 
the  past  twenty-six  years  also  show  marked  fluctuations  in  this 
respect.  This  study  will  be  further  pursued  during  the  coming  year 
at  four  or  five  additional  stations,  so  located  as  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  different  climatological  sections  of  the  coimtry. 

Progress  has  been  made  toward  installing  apparatus  for  the  study 
of  the  quantity  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  investigation  of 
the  properties  of  different  bodies  as  radiators  and  as  absorbers  of 
radiation.  The  question  of  the  quantity  of  water  vapor  in  the  atmos- 
phere is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  attempts  to  determine  it, 
although  the  amount  next  the  earth's  surface  is  so  strongly  affected 
by  purely  local  conditions  that  its  consideration  in  weather  forecast- 
ing has  long  since  been  abandoned. 

Articles  discussing  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  data  obtained  at  Moimt  Weather  and  other  points  appeared 
in  the  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  Observatory  during  the  year.  While 
devoted  principally  to  the  work  at  the  Observatory,  the  colunms  of 
the  bulletin  are  open  to  contributions  from  scientists  engaged  in 
corresponding  lines  of  research  anywhere  in  the  world. 

FORECASTS   AND    WARNINGS. 

The  appUcation  of  the  Mount  Weather  investigations  to  practical 
forecasting  at  Washington  continued  during  the  year,  and  has  proved 
of  material  aid  in  increasing  the  accuracy  and  range  of  the  forecasts. 
A  few  examples  of  possibihties  in  this  way  will  serve  to  illustrate- 

Sometimes  a  storm  passes  eastward  without  being  followed  bv 
expected  clearing  weather,  because  a  second  storm  was  developing 
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off  Uie  middle  or  south  Atlantic  coast.  This  new  development  is  not 
indicated  by  surface  observations,  but  the  Mount  Weather  flights 
show  north  winds  at  high  altitudes  in  advance  of  such  formation. 
Again,  when  an  atmospheric  depression  is  approaching  from  the 
souUiwest,  and  the  kite  records  show  winds  turning  to  the  right  with 
ascent,  the  usual  warming  up  in  the  Atlantic  States  is  retarded  about 
twenty-four  hours.  Likewise,  the  turning  of  the  winds  to  the  left 
with  ascent  shows  the  depth  of  the  cold  northwest  wind,  from  which 
inferences  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  probable  fall  in  temperature  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  within  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours.  The 
tiiickness  of  the  advancing  stratum  from  the  west  or  northwest  also 
furnishes  a  clue  to  subsequent  temperatures;  when  shallow,  the  cold 
is  neither  severe  nor  prolonged;  but  when  the  stratum  is  thick,  and 
abnormally  low  temperatures  are  reported  aloft,  the  cold  will  be  of 
marked  intensity  and  will  prevail  several  days. 

The  hurricane  season  of  the  year  was  marked  by  a  number  of  severe 
tropical  disturbances,  but  in  every  instance  warnings  to  shipping  and 
other  interests  were  given  sufficiently  in  advance  to  enable  them  to 
take  all  necessary  precautions.  These  storms  comprise  the  Galveston 
hurricane  of  July  21 ,  1909,  the  hurricane  that  struck  the  coast  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  August  27,  1909,  the  tropical  storm  that 
reached  the  Louisiana  coast  on  September  21,  1909,  and  the  Key  West 
hurricane  of  October  11,  1909.  That  none  was  attended  by  loss  of 
life  is  freely  attributed  by  the  press  and  public  to  the  ample  advance 
warnings  of  the  Bureau.  A  somewhat  extended  accoimt  of  the  Key 
West  hurricane  appeared  in  my  last  report,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  the  special  efforts  of  the  Bureau  were  successfully  directed  to 
warning  workmen  engaged  in  the  extension  of  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railroad,  and  that  about  3,000  employees  were  withdrawn  from 
dangerous  points  as  a  result  of  timely  advices. 

The  cooperation  of  steamship  lines  has  been  requested  during  the 
coming  year  as  an  aid  to  the  forecaster  in  predicting  the  direction 
of  movement  and  the  intensity  of  hurricanes  in  southern  waters, 
through  the  receipt  of  wireless  reports  from  vessels  that  may  encoun- 
ter conditions  indicating  the  presence  of  a  hurricane  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. A  circular  was  also  issued  to  storm-warning  distributing 
centers  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  having  for  its  object  a  revival 
of  interest  in  the  Bureau's  system  of  furnishing  hurricane  warnings 
to  people  living  in  districts  where  unusually  high  tides  would  likely 
cause  loss  of  Ufe  and  property. 

Forecasts  for  extended  periods  were  made  from  time  to  time,  as 
justified  by  general  weather  conditions,  and  since  the  latter  part  of 
^larch,  1910,  regular  weekly  forecasts  for  the  United  States,  together 
with  a  general  r6sum6  of  the  weather  for  the  northern  hemisphere, 
have  been  issued.     Gratifying  success  has  been  experienced  in  the 
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yerificafion  of  these  forecasts,  especially  when  they  betokened  the 
breaking  up  of  continued  drought  or  the  approach  of  cold  waves  or 
heavy  snows. 

The  distribution  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Bureau's 
forecasts  and  warnings  has  been  effected,  as  in  previous  years,  by 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  mail,  and  through  the  press.  The  requedto 
for  additional  weather  reports  by  telegraph  from  the  various  observ- 
ing stations  were  imusually  numerous,  exceeding  those  for  any 
single  year  in  the  previous  history  of  the  Bureau.  While  public 
requirements  in  this  respect  have  been  met  as  far  as  possible  by  a 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau's  system  of  ''circuit"  reports,  the 
demands  were  more  than  could  be  satisfied  with  the  present  fund 
available  for  telegraphic  expenses. 

BIVEBS  AND  FLOODS. 

The  great  floods  of  the  year  were  those  in  the  Missouri  and  its 
tributaries  east  of  Kansas  City,  and  in  the  Mississippi  from  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  to  Chester,  HI.,  in  July;  in  the  North  Pacific  States  in  Novem- 
ber and  December;  and  in  Utah  and  southern  California  in  January, 
the  last  being  one  of  those  rare  occurrences  known  as  a  "desert 
flood."  The  total  loss  was  about  $14,000,000,  all  of  which  was 
unavoidable.  During  the  July  floods  about  1,000,000  acres  of  farm 
land,  two-thirds  of  which  was  under  cultivation,  were  overflowed, 
and  the  crop  loss  alone  amounted  to  $5,500,000.  The  warnings 
issued  during  this  flood  saved  property  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000. 

An  extension  of  the  river  service  has  been  made  in  the  watershed 
of  the  Saginaw  River,  in  Michigan,  during  the  year.  The  river  dis- 
trict of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  was  also  created,  by  assigning  to  it  that 
portion  of  the  St.  Louis  district  between  Hannibal  and  the  mouth 
of  Des  Moines  River.  There  is  need  of  further  extension  of  direct 
flood  work,  but  other  projects  during  the  coming  year  will  consume 
all  available  funds.  The  study  of  the  Ohio  River  was  continued, 
while  schemes  for  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  are  well 
advanced.  It  is  hoped  that  the  entire  scheme  for  the  Ohio  watershed 
will  be  completed  during  the  coming  year. 

It  was  recognized  more  than  a  year  ago  that  the  approaching 
completion  of  irrigation  projects  in  the  far  West  had  imposed  new 
responsibilities  on  the  Weather  Bureau  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
accurate  snowfall  measurements  at  the  sources  of  water  supply,  the 
determination  of  the  water  equivalent  of  the  accumulated  snows  of 
winter,  and  the  gauging  of  the  streams  for  the  benefit  of  the  water 
users.  The  prosecution  of  these  inquiries  has  been  intrusted  to  the 
River  and  Flood  Division,  and  a  series  of  observations  along  definite 
lines  has  already  been  planned. 
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EVAPORATION    STUDIES. 

Studies  of  eyaporation  were  continued  at  the  Salton  Sea,  and  a 
summary  of  the  observations  is  being  prepared.  The  problem  of 
the  rate  <^  evaporation  has  been  a  difficult  one  to  solve.  The  rates 
difiPer  greatly  for  different  points  on  or  near  the  water  and  under 
different  conditions  of  wind  movement  and  elevation.  The  records 
of  the  Geological  Survey  show  that  the  sea  has  been  falling  at  the 
rate  of  about  55  inches  annually  for  the  past  three  years.  The 
coefficients  of  evaporation  deduced  by  the  Weather  Bureau  from  its 
experiments  indicate  an  annual  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
about  70  inches.  As  the  annual  water  inflow  is  thought  to  be  about 
15  inches,  it  wUl  be  seen  that  the  results  arrived  at  experimentally 
by  the  Bureau  are  in  close  accord  with  the  observed  general  facts  at 
that  point,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  coefficients  established  will 
probably  be  equally  applicable  to  conditions  of  evaporation  any- 
where. 

NEW   APPARATUS. 

Observations  were  made  during  the  winter  of  1909-10  with  various 
forms  of  snow  gauges  suited  for  installation  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  the  West,  whereby  an  accurate  catch  could  be  obtained  and  also 
be  preserved  for  measuremwit  at  extended  intervals.  Further 
experiments  will  doubtless  soon  develop  the  best  form  of  apparatus. 
New  methods  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation  in  abso- 
lute units  of  heat,  by  the  use  of  the  electrical  resistance  thermometer, 
were  perfected  during  the  year,  and  detailed  drawings  of  a  seismo- 
graph adapted  to  record  very  destructive  earthquakes  was  supplied 
to  the  University  of  California  by  the  Bureau. 

It  appears  proper  at  this  point  to  renew  a  former  recommendation 
that  Congress  be  requested  to  authorize  and  provide  for  seismo- 
logical  work,  and  to  place  it  under  the  control  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
which  is  already  prepared  through  its  widely  distributed  corps  of 
r^ular  and  cooperative  observers  to  collect  and  study  earthquake 
observations.  That  the  Bureau  is  prepared  to  conduct  this  work  in 
an  effective  manner  and  at  far  less  expense  than  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  has  already  been  recognized  by  the  Seismo- 
logical  Committee  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  which,  at  its  meeting  in  Washington  in  1907,  voted  that 
the  Federal  Government  be  requested  to  support  seismological  work, 
and  that  the  appropriations  therefor  be  made  through  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

MARINE   WORK. 

The  Marine  Division  continued  to  prepare  and  publish  pilot  and 
meteorological  charts  for  the  oceans,  and  will  shortly  begin  the  issue 
of  a  meteorological  chart  for  the  Great  Lakes.    A  dupUcate  of  the 
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information  collected  by  the  Weather  Bureau  from  cooperating 
vessels  is  furnished  to  the  Hydrographic  OfiBce  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  information  thus  furnished  constituting  an  important  part 
of  the  Pilot  Chart  pubUshed  by  that  Office.  The  Marine  Division 
also  has  charge  of  the  wireless  telegraph  and  vessel-reporting  services 
of  the  Bureau;  these  services  have  been  conducted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  marine  exchanges  and  other  similar  associations  during  the  year. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Certain  changes  in  the  manner  of  issuing  publications  were  made 
during  the  year  with  a  view  to  better  serving  the  public  needs.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  was  the  poUcy  adopted  of  discontinuing 
station  weather  maps  wherever  the  newspapers  would  imdertake 
their  publication.  Although  the  plan  has  been  operative  only  four 
months,  the  "commercial  weather  map,"  as  it  is  called,  is  now  being 
published  in  65  morning  and  evening  papers  in  45  cities,  while  55 
additional  stations  will  introduce  the  method  as  soon  as  suitable 
outfits  can  be  supplied.  As  a  result  of  the  change,  the  weather  chart 
is  now  placed  twice  daily  before  milUons  of  people,  instead  of  thou- 
sands as  heretofore,  while  the  saving  to  the  Bureau  by  discontinuing 
printing  work  will  enable  extensions  of  service  along  other  lines. 

BTTBEAir  OP  ANIMAL  INDTTSTBY. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  charge  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  relating  to  the  live-stock  industry.  It  conducts  the 
inspection  of  live  stock,  meat,  and  meat  food  products  intended  for 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  30, 
1906,  and  also  has  charge  of  the  inspection  of  import  and  export 
animals  and  the  quarantine  stations  for  imported  animals.  It  makes 
investigations  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock  and  in  regard 
to  the  dairy  industry.  It  also  carries  on  scientific  investigations  as 
to  the  nature,  cause,  and  prevention  of  communicable  diseases  of  live 
stock  and  takes  measures  for  their  control  and  eradication,  frequently 
in  cooperation  with  state  and  territorial  authorities. 

MEAT   INSPECTION. 

The  meat  inspection  has  reached  such  proportions  that  it  is  only 
by  strict  economy  that  the  Department  is  able  to  carry  on  this  work 
within  the  standing  annual  appropriation  of  $3,000,000.  During  the 
past  fiscal  year  the  cost  of  this  inspection  was  about  $2,940,000.  The 
inspection  was  conducted  at  919  establishments  in  237  cities  and 
towns,  an  increase  of  43  establishments  and  a  decrease  of  3  cities  and 
towns  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  There  were  inspected 
before  slaughter  49,307,672  animals,  consisting  of  7,999,547  cattle, 
2,295,800  calves,   27,731,627  hogs,    11,164,635  sheep,   and   116,063 
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goats.  The  animals  inspected  at  the  time  of  and  after  slaughter 
numbered  49,179,057,  of  which  7,962,189  were  cattle,  2,295,099 
calves,  27,656,021  hogs,  11,149,937  sheep,  and  115,811  goats.  Owing 
to  a  marked  shortage  in  the  supply  of  hogs  there  was  a  decrease  of 
nearly  8,000,000  in  the  number  slaughtered  under  inspection  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  although  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  all  other  species. 

There  were  condemned  because  of  disease  or  other  condition  113,742 
entire  carcasses  and  874,211  parts  of  carcasses,  making  a  total  of 
nearly  1,000,000  animals  condemned  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  about  2 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  inspected.  Tuberculosis  was  the  cause 
of  over  46  per  cent  of  the  condemnations  among  cattle  and  over  96 
per  cent  of  those  among  hogs. 

Nearly  six  and  a  quarter  billion  pounds  of  meat  food  products  of 
various  kinds  were  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  government 
inspectors,  and  there  were  condemned  on  reinspection  over  19,000,000 
pounds  of  these  products  which  had  become  unwholesome  since 
inspection  at  the  time  of  slaughter.  The  steady  decrease  in  condem- 
nations of  this  class  indicates  a  corresponding  improvement  in  sanitary 
conditions  and  in  the  methods  of  handling  meat  products  in  the  pack- 
ing houses. 

The  Department  continues  to  maintain  the  closest  vigilance  over 
its  meat-inspection  service  in  order  to  guard  against  inefficiency  or 
corruption  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  members  of  its  force  and  against 
fraudulent  practices  on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the  inspected 
establishments.  It  is  gratifying  that,  so  far  as  known,  there  have 
been  no  serious  shortcomings  during  the  past  year.  Not  only  does 
the  Department  force  show  a  high  degree  of  integrity  and  efficiency, 
but  the  proprietors  of  the  inspected  establishments  as  a  rule  are 
^itirely  disposed  to  comply  with  the  regulations  and  give  cordial 
cooperation  in  the  work  of  inspection.  The  regulations  are  based 
upon  long  experience  and  upon  the  best  scientific  knowledge  not  only 
of  the  Department  staflF  but  of  outside  experts,  and  an  honest  effort 
b  made  to  enforce  these  regulations.  It  can  be  said  without  question 
that  Government  inspected  meat  merits  the  full  confidence  of  the 
public. 

The  greatest  source  of  danger  with  regard  to  the  meat  supply  of 
the  country  comes  from  the  meat  which  is  not  subject  to  inspection. 
The  Government  inspection  is  applied  only  to  such  meats  as  are  pro- 
duced by  persons  or  establishments  doing  interstate  or  export  busi- 
ness, and  covers  but  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  country's  meat 
supply.  The  remainder  must  be  looked  after  by  state  and  municipal 
authorities,  and  it  is  gratifying  that  there  is  a  general  awakening  to 
the  need  for  local  ins{>ection.  Inspection  is  already  being  carried  on 
by  many  cities  and  a  few  States,  and  in  other  places  steps  are  being 
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taken  to  establish  an  efficient  inspection  systexn.    The  Department 
stands  ready  to  give  such  aid  and  cooperation  as  it  properly  can. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  work  carried  <m 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live 
stock  the  Animal  Husbandry  Office  of  that  Bureau  was  designated  as 
the  Animal  Husbandry  Division,  beginning  with  January  1,  1910. 

Some  promising  animals  are  being  obtained  in  the  breeding  experi- 
ments with  carriage  horses  in  Colorado  and  Morgan  horses  in  Vermont. 
The  wisdom  of  the  purchases  previously  made  of  breeding  ft.iiir"frl8 
has  been  demonstrated,  and  some  additional  purchases  were  made 
during  the  year.  The  young  stock  is  passed  on  at  intervals  by  a 
board  of  survey  to  determine  what  animals  should  be  retained  for 
the  breeding  experixnents  and  what  should  be  disposed  of.  At  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  71  animals  in  the  Colorado  stud  and 
30  in  the  Vermont  stud.  Experiments  in  breeding  range  sheep  in 
Wyoming  are  being  continued  with  the  object  of  improving  tiie 
quality  and  type  of  this  class  of  sheep.  Good  results  are  being 
obtained  in  experiments  in  breeding  Holstein  cattle  in  North  Dakota 
and  in  developing  a  milking  strain  of  Shorthorn  cattle  in  Minnesota. 

In  the  breeding  experiments  at  the  Bureau's  experiment  station  at 
Bethesda,  Md.,  several  additional  zebra-ass  hybrids  have  been 
obtained.  These  are  beautiful  clean-limbed  animals,  and  those  now 
in  their  second  year  are  considerably  larger  than  their  dams,  although 
not  as  large  as  their  sire.  Extensive  experiments  in  the  breeding  of 
small  animals  for  the  purpose  of  studying  inbreeding,  heredity,  and 
similar  problems  have  been  continued. 

Investigations  in  beef  production  in  Alabama  which  have  been  in 
progress  for  six  years  indicate  that  with  the  eradication  of  the  cattle 
ticks  this  may  be  made  a  profitable  business  in  the  South,  and  that  in 
future  the  South  may  become  the  source  of  an  important  part  of  the 
beef  supply  of  the  country.  The  profits  in  feeding  several  experi- 
mental lots  of  steers  ranged  from  (6.99  to  $10.64  per  head. 

POULTRY  AND  EGO  mVBSTIOATIONS. 

The  cooperative  experiments  in  poultry  breeding  and  selection 
at  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  are  yielding  results 
which  have  an  important  bearing  not  only  upon  the  breeding  and 
selection  of  fowls  for  egg  production  but  also  upon  the  broads 
problems  of  breeding  animals  for  production  in  general.  The  poul- 
try-feeding experiments  at  the  Bureau's  experiment  station  have 
been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  reappearance  of  coccidiosis, 
or  white  diarrhea,  in  the  flock.  Feeding  experiments  with  cotton- 
seed meal  indicate  that  30  per  cent  of  this  material  is  as  high  a  pro- 
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portion  of  the  ration  as  the  fowls  will  eat  readily,  but  no  harmful 
effects  from  this  feed  have  been  observed.  Cowpeas,  soy  beans, 
and  dried  beet  pulp  have  also  been  used  experimentally  as  poultry 
feed  with  satisfactory  results. 

Work  for  improvement  in  the  methods  of  handling  eggs  has  been 
undertaken,  and  while  it  has  not  progressed  very  far  it  is  certain 
that  better  methods  will  bring  about  a  great  reduction  in  the  heavy 
losses  experienced  in  the  egg  trade. 

BREEDING  HORSES  FOB  ARMY  USB. 

For  some  years  the  United  States  Army  has  found  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  horses  of  a  suitable  character, 
and  this  condition  led  the  Secretary  of  War  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  to  invite  my  cooperation  in  working  out  some  plan  for  meeting 
the  difficulty.  A  representative  of  this  Department  was  accordingly 
designated  to  confer  with  the  representative  of  the  War  Department, 
and  these  gentlemen  have  submitted  reports  pointing  out  the  neces- 
sity for  Government  encouragement  of  breeding  army  horses  and  out- 
lining a  definite  plan  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost.  It  appears  that 
on  the  present  peace  footing  the  mounted  service  of  the  Army 
requires  from  2,000  to  2,500  horses  a  year,  and  in  order  to  supply 
this  number  of  suitable  animals  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  100 
stallions  would  be  required.  These  stallions  should  be  purchased 
and  owned  by  the  Government,  and  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  the  use  of  privately  owned  mares  of  suitable  type  and  breed,  the 
War  Department  to  have  an  option  on  the  purchase  of  the  foals. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  putting  such  a  plan  into  execution 
would  be  $250,000  for  the  first  year  for  the  part  of  the  work  to  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  the  annual 
eocpenseof  maintaining  this  work  thereafter  would  be  about  $1 00,000. 
It  seems  essential  that  the  Government  should  undertake  some  plan 
of  breediog  suitable  horses  if  the  efficiency  of  the  mounted  service 
of  the  cavalry  and  artillery  branches  of  the  Army  is  to  be  maintained, 
and  such  a  plan  would  also  have  experimental  possibilities  of  high 
value  to  the  horse-breeding  industry. 

WORK  RELATING  TO  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 
DAIBT  FARMINO  mVEBTIOATIONS. 

The  average  production  of  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States  is  entirely 
too  low,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  raised  considerably  by 
proper  methods.  It  is  important  that  the  dairyman  should  know 
which  of  his  cows  are  good  producers  and  which  are  kept  at  a  loss,  so 
diat  the  latter  may  be  eliminated  and  the  herd  built  up  with  profitable 
oowB.  The  best  known  method  of  doing  this  is  by  keeping  records 
showing  for  each  animal  as  closely  as  possible  the  cost  of  maintenance 
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and  the  yield  of  milk  and  butterfat.  Purebred  bulls  should  be  used 
for  the  improvement  of  the  dairy  herd.  Work  in  this  direction  is 
being  actively  carried  on  by  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  cooperation  with  state  authorities,  dairy  asso- 
ciations, and  other  agencies  in  the  South  and  West.  Besides  assist- 
ing the  farmers  in  keeping  records  and  introducing  purebred  sires, 
the  Department  furnishes  plans  for  dairy  bams,  silos,  dairy  houses, 
etc.,  gives  advice  as  to  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  and  assists  in 
the  organization  of  dairy  and  live-stock  associations. 

Cow-testing  associations  are  an  effective  means  for  improving  dairy 
herds  and  increasing  their  yield,  and  the  Department  has  two  men 
engaged  in  giving  assistance  in  organizing  and  conducting  these  asso- 
ciations. This  work  is  done  always  in  cooperation  with  state  officials 
or  some  state  or  local  institution.  Twenty-eight  new  associations 
were  formed  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  making  a^  total  of  55  now  in 
operation  in  the  United  States.  As  an  example  of  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  these  associations,  the  records  of  one  of  them  show  that 
in  four  years  the  average  annual  profit  on  each  cow  has  been  practi- 
cally doubled,  having  been  raised  from  $21.43  to  $42.82,  while  the 
average  return  for  each  dollar  expended  in  feed  has  been  increased 
from  $1.64  to  $1.98. 

IMPROYEMEKT  OF  CRBAMBRY  BUTTER. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  continued  the  inspection  of 
butter  as  it  is  received  at  the  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco 
markets,  this  inspection  being  made  at  the  request  of  the  dealer  or 
producer  and  the  defects  being  pointed  out  and  suggestions  made  for 
remedying  them.  The  competition  among  creameries  for  the  pur- 
chase of  cream,  however,  has  resulted  in  cream  being  accepted  which 
is  sometimes  in  very  bad  condition,  and  as  a  result  much  creamery 
butter  of  an  inferior  quality  is  placed  on  the  market.  The  Depart- 
ment is  endeavoring  to  encourage  improvement  in  the  quaUty  of 
creamery  butter  by  inducing  the  creameries  to  discriminate  against 
bad  cream  and  by  encouraging  farmers  to  send  their  cream  in  a  fresh 
and  wholesome  state.  It  is  foimd  that  good  cream  naturally  pro- 
duces a  higher  grade  of  butter,  which  commands  a  better  price  on  the 
market,  so  that  good  cream  should  yield  the  farmers  a  better  price. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  MILK  SUPPLIES. 

The  Department  has  also  continued  to  work  both  independently 
and  in  cooperation  with  city  authorities  for  the  improvement  of  public 
milk  supplies.  The  score-card  system  of  dairy  inspection  is  recom- 
mended and  has  given  good  results  in  improving  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  dairies.  It  is  being  used  in  117  cities  and  towns,  including 
some  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  coimtry.    As  a  result  of  these  coop- 
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erative  efforts  great  improvement  has  been  brought  about  in  the 
milk  suppUes  of  a  number  of  cities. 

After  the  milk  dealer  has  deUvered  wholesome  milk  to  the  con- 
sumer it  is  important  that  the  latter  should  handle  and  keep  it  in  a 
sanitary  manner  imtil  it  is  used.  To  meet  the  needs  for  information 
on  this  subject  the  Department  has  issued  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  on 
"The  Care  of  Milk  and  Its  Use  in  the  Home,"  which  is  being  widely 
distributed. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS  mTBSTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  regarding  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  and 
the  bacteriology  and  composition  of  milk  have  been  continued. 
Additional  work  during  the  year  has  confirmed  the  previous  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  superior  keeping  quaUties  of  butter  made  from  pas- 
teurized sweet  cream.  Studies  have  been  made  to  determine  the  best 
temperature  for  pasteiu-izing  cream  for  butter  making,  and  160®  F. 
seems  to  give  the  best  results. 

A  bacteriological  study  has  been  made  of  commercially  pasteurized 
and  raw  market  milk  as  pubUcly  sold  in  three  large  cities,  from  which 
it  is  concluded  that  there  is  no  development  of  bacteria  in  such  pas- 
teurized milk  that  could  be  said  to  make  it  more  imsafe  than  raw 
milk  kept  under  similar  conditions. 

Investigations  into  various  problems  involved  in  the  manufacture 
of  cheese  of  the  Swiss,  Cheddar,  Camembert,  and  Roquefort  types  have 
been  continued,  some  of  this  work  being  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
Wisconsin  and  Storrs,  Conn.,  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The 
method  of  making  cheese  of  the  Cheddar  type  from  pasteurized  milk 
has  been  so  improved  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  factory  milk  into 
practically  xmiform  condition  every  day,  so  that  a  definite  routine 
method  of  manufacture  may  be  followed  throughout  the  year.  The 
cheese  produced  by  this  method  has  been  of  high  and  uniform  quaUty 
with  almost  perfect  texture,  and  has  commanded  the  highest  market 
prices. 

ERADICATION    OF    ANIMAL    DISEASES. 

For  several  years  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  been  engaged 
in  systematic  work  for  the  eradication  of  certain  contagious  diseases 
of  live  stock,  and  during  the  past  fiscal  year  imusually  good  progress 
has  been  made. 

TICK  ERADICATION. 

The  work  for  the  extermination  of  the  ticks  which  spread  the  con- 
tagion of  southern  or  splenetic  fever  of  cattle  means  much  for  the 
future  of  cattle  raising,  dairying,  and  general  agriculture  in  the 
South.  Aside  from  communicating  the  disease  mentioned,  these 
ticks  have  such  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  condition  of  cattle  which 
tbey  infest  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  breed  and  raise  a  good 
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quality  of  cattle  in  the  tick-infested  region.  Since  the  summer  of 
1906  the  Department  has  been  engaged  in  an  effort,  in  cooperation 
with  state  and  local  authorities,  to  exterminate  these  ticks.  During 
the  past  fiscal  year,  as  a  result  of  the  eradication  of  ticks,  there  were 
released  from  quarantine  67,518  square  miles  of  territory,  which  is  the 
largest  area  released  in  any  one  year  since  the  beginning  of  the  work. 
The  total  area  so  far  released  amounts  to  129,611  square  miles,  an 
area  greater  than  the  combined  territory  of  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  The  States  in  which  areaa 
have  been  released  from  quarantine  are  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  California.  The  work  is  also  being  carried  on 
in  Missouri,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana. 

In  the  sections  that  have  been  freed  from  ticks  and  released  from 
quarantine  it  is  now  practicable  to  introduce  and  raise  a  better  class 
of  cattle,  and  the  cattle  in  these  regions  are  more  thrifty  and  com- 
mand substantially  better  prices,  not  only  because  of  their  better 
condition  but  because  they  can  be  marketed  without  quarantine 
restrictions. 

SCABnSS  OF  SHEEP  AND  CATTLE  IN  THE  WEST. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  Department  has  been  working  in 
cooperation  with  state  authorities  to  eradicate  the  disease  known  as 
sheep  scab,  which  has  heretofore  been  prevalent  in  the  West.  During 
the  fiscal  year  390,000  square  miles  of  territory  under  quarantine  on 
account  of  this  disease  were  released,  comprising  the  entire  State  of 
Washington  and  parts  of  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
Colorado.  It  was  found  necessary  to  place  a  quarantine  on  the  State 
of  Kentucky  on  account  of  the  continued  spread  of  this  disease  in 
that  State.  At  that  time  there  was  no  efficient  state  law  under  which 
the  Department  could  cooperate  in  combating  the  disease,  but  the 
last  session  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  passed  an  act  creating  a  state 
live-stock  sanitary  board  with  power  to  deal  with  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  of  animals,  and  arrangements  have  now  been 
made  to  carry  on  cooperative  work  in  that  State  for  the  eradication 
of  sheep  scab. 

As  a  result  of  similar  work  for  the  eradication  of  scabies  of  cattle 
there  were  released  from  quarantine  during  the  fiscal  year  53,021 
square  miles,  consisting  of  areas  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Texas. 

In  connection  with  the  work  for  the  eradication  of  scabies  in  sheep 
and  cattle,  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  made 
52,749,920  inspections  of  sheep  and  18,190,456  inspections  of  cattle, 
and  supervised  12,153,356  dippings  of  sheep  and  1,336,829  dippings 
of  cattle. 
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NECROBACZLLOSIS  IN  BHEBP. 

About  two  years  ago  a  form  of  necrobacillosis,  known  as  lip-andr 
leg  ulceration  of  sheep,  appeared  in  Wyoming  in  such  a  malignant 
form  and  spread  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  a  Federal  quar- 
antine in  August,  1909.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  made 
scientific  and  practical  studies  of  this  disease  and  of  methods  of  treat- 
ment, and  has  conferred  and  cooperated  with  sheepmen  and  state 
authorities  in  repressing  it,  with  the  result  that  its  prevalence  has 
be^i  greatly  reduced.  The  drought  of  the  past  season  has  afforded 
favorable  conditions  for  combating  the  disease  and  has  also  no  doubt 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  good  results.  A  circular  describing  the 
disease  and  recommending  methods  of  treatment  was  prepared  and 
issued  by  the  Bureau  and  has  been  widely  circulated  in  the  affected 
region.  The  Bureau  has  also  kept  a  force  of  veterinarians  in  the 
field  to  assist  in  treating  the  disease  as  well  as  to  enforce  the  quar- 
antine. About  one-foiuth  of  the  quarantined  area  has  been  released; 
and  the  number  of  cases  of  the  disease  in  the  territory  remaining  in 
quarantine  has  been  greatly  reduced,  besides  which  the  extension  of 
the  disease  to  other  sections  has  been  prevented. 

BOYINE  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  THB  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

It  has  been  well  known  in  recent  years  that  tuberculosis  exists  to  a 
considerable  extent  among  the  cattle  of  the  United  States,  especially 
among  dairy  cattle,  and  that  where  no  adequate  steps  have  been 
taken  for  the  suppression  of  this  disease  it  has  increased  in  prevalence 
and  extended  to  hogs.  Dimng  the  past  two  years  the  Department 
has  made  special  investigations  to  determine  the  prevalence  and 
ext^it  of  tuberculosis  among  cattle  of  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  has  studied  methods  of  eradication.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  has  given  active  aid  to  state  and  mimicipal  authorities 
and  to  individuals  in  suppressing  this  disease. 

As  the  District  of  Columbia  is  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government,  it  was  thought  well  to  imdertake  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis  from  the  cattle  of  the  District,  both  in  the  interest  of  a 
wholesome  milk  supply  and  as  a  demonstration  of  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  certain  methods  of  dealing  with  the  disease.  A 
cooperative  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District,  whereby  all  the  cattle  in  the  District  were  tested  with 
tuberculin  and  those  that  reacted  were  slaughtered  under  inspec- 
tion. Condemned  cattle  were  appraised  before  slaughter,  and 
reimbursement  was  made  to  the  owners  from  Department  fimds  on 
a  scale  depending  upon  the  result  of  post-mortem  examination. 
Over  18  per  cent  of  the  cattle  in  the  District  gave  reactions  to  the 
tuberculin  test,  and  in  98^  per  cent  of  these  the  lesions  of  tubercu- 
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losis  were  demonstrated  on  post-mortem  examination.  All  new 
cattle  brought  into  the  District  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  tuber- 
culin test,  and  it  is  also  proposed  to  latest  the  herds  at  intervals  so 
as  to  detect  any  cases  that  may  have  developed  since  the  first  test. 
As  a  result  of  this  work  the  cattle  of  the  District  are  already  prac- 
tically free  from  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  beUeved  that  by  continuing 
the  retests  for  a  reasonable  time  the  disease  will  be  completely 
eradicated  from  the  cattle  of  the  District. 

Cooperation  has  also  been  extended  to  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  in  applying  the  tuberculin  test  to  cattle  in  those  States. 

HOO  CHOLERA. 

The  efficiency  of  the  method  of  serum  treatment  devised  by  the 
Biu^eau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  prevention  of  hog  cholera  has 
been  still  further  confirmed  by  practical  experiments  during  the  past 
year.  A  striking  demonstration  was  made  at  the  Kansas  City  stock 
yards.  Out  of  a  lot  of  35  pigs,  22  were  injected  with  Bureau  serum, 
4  were  inoculated  with  virulent  hog  cholera  blood,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  disease,  and  9  were  not  treated  in  any  manner.  All  were  placed 
in  a  pen  together.  The  4  inoculated  pigs  contracted  hog  cholera  and 
died,  also  the  9  untreated  pigs,  while  the  22  pigs  treated  with  serum 
remained  well.  A  similar  experiment  at  South  Omaha  gave  equally 
good  results. 

The  Department  has  continued  its  efforts  to  encourage  and  assist 
state  officials  in  preparing  the  serum  for  sale  or  distribution  to  hog 
raisers,  and  has  also  carried  out  scientific  experiments  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  methods  and  reducing  the  expense  of  producing 
the  serum.  It  has  been  shown  beyond  doubt  that  this  serum  is  an 
efficient  agent  for  protecting  hogs  against  hog  cholera  and  that  by 
its  use  in  a  systematic  way  this  disease  can  probably  be  eradicated. 

SCIENTIFIC   INVESTIGATIONS   OP  ANIMAL  DISEASES. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  continued  its  scientific  inves- 
tigations into  the  nature  and  cause  of  various  diseases  of  animals. 
Considerable  attention  has  been  given,  as  heretofore,  to  tuberculosis, 
and  especially  to  methods  of  immxmizing  cattle  against  this  disease. 
The  only  methods  of  immunization  which  have  given  promising 
results  have  required  the  use  of  living  tubercle  bacilli,  so  that  these 
methods  can  not  be  considered  free  from  danger,  and  the  Department 
is  not  yet  prepared  to  recommend  their  use. 

Other  diseases  under  investigation  during  the  past  year  are  lip- 
and-leg  ulceration  of  sheep,  swamp  fever  of  horses,  chronic  bacterial 
dysentery  of  cattle,  bighead  of  sheep,  glanders  of  horses,  rabies,  and 
anthrax.  Experiments  made  at  the  suggestion  of  a  European  cor- 
respondent with  a  new  method  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders  have 
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shown  the  great  value  of  this  method,  and  mdicate  that  it  will  be 
found  much  more  satisfactory  and  reliable  than  the  mallein  test  and 
other  methods  heretofore  in  use,  especially  in  the  detection  of  incip- 
ient cases. 

As  injiurious  results  sometimes  follow  the  feeding  of  cotton-seed 
mealy  experiments  have  been  under  way  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  cause  of  this  trouble  and  learning  if  possible  how  this  valuable 
feed  may  be  utilized  without  danger.  Laboratory  experiments  have 
indicated  that  cotton-seed  meal  made  from  certain  varieties  of  cot- 
ton, or  meal  in  the  manufactiu*e  of  which  a  high  temperature  is 
applied,  may  show  poisonous  properties,  while  the  meal  from  other 
varieties  and  that  made  in  other  ways  is  harmless.  Work  is  in 
progress  on  the  identification  of  the  specific  poisonous  principle  and 
the  further  elucidation  of  the  various  problems  encoimtered. 

The  number  of  rabid  animals  brought  to  the  Department  for  diag 
nosis  indicates  the  continued  prevalence  of  rabies  in  and  aroimd  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  regions.  During  the  fiscal  year  116 
cases  were  examined,  consisting  of  100  dogs,  the  remainder  being 
cattle,  calves,  mules,  and  sheep.  These  animals  had  bitten  at  least 
59  persons  and  46  animals,  so  far  as  known.  Seventy-five  of  the 
suspected  cases  were  foimd  to  be  positive.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  muzzling  of  all  dogs  for  a  sufficient  period  is  the  best  means 
of  reducing  and  eradicating  this  dangerous  disease. 

BLACKLEG   VACCINE,  TUBERCULIN,  AND  MALLEIN. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  continued  the  preparation  and 
distribution  of  vaccine  for  the  prevention  of  blackleg  in  yoimg  cattle, 
and  the  returns  show  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  losses  from  this 
disease.  During  the  fiscal  year  about  1,000,000  doses  of  this  vaccine 
were  distributed  among  stock  raisers. 

The  activity  of  various  state  and  municipal  veterinary  and  health 
officers  has  resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  tuberculin,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  Department  to  such  officials  free  of  charge  for  use 
in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  About  350,000  doses  were 
prepared  and  distributed  during  the  fiscal  year.  Nearly  75,000  doses 
of  mallein  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders  in  horses  were  also  prepared 
and  distributed. 

INSPECTION   OF   EXPORT  ANIMALS. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  made  during  the  fiscal  year  328,078 
inspections  of  animals  for  export,  including  62,372  inspections  of 
Canadian  animals  in  transit.  There  were  inspected  on  arrival  at 
British  ports  by  Bureau  inspectors  stationed  there  193,259  animals 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada.     During  the  year  443  inspections 
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of  vessels  carrying  live  stock  were  made  in  order  to  see  that  equips 
menty  ventilation,  feed,  water,  attendants,  etc.,  conformed  to  the 
regulations. 

INSPECTION   AND  QUARANTINE   OF   IMPORTED  ANIMALS. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  diseases  of  live 
stock  the  Bureau  makes  a  rigid  inspection  of  all  imported  animals 
at  ports  of  entry,  aad  in  certain  cases  a  quarantine  is  imposed. 
During  the  fiscal  year  346,650  imported  animals  were  inspected, 
9,783  of  which  were  also  quarantined. 

LEGISLATION   NEEDED. 

The  work  of  the  Department  in  dealing  with  the  live-stock  industry, 
and  especially  with  communicable  diseases  of  animals,  has  shown 
the  need  of  further  legislation  by  Congress  in  order  to  remedy  defects 
in  existing  laws  and  to  confer  authority  for  additional  work  in  the 
public  interest.  These  matters  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the 
report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  but  may  be 
briefly  enumerated  as  follows : 

Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control  the  impor- 
tation of  vaccines,  serums,  antitoxins,  tuberculins,  and  other  prepa- 
rations sold  for  the  detection,  prevention,  or  treatment  of  diseases 
of  animals,  and  to  supervise  the  preparation  of  such  products  manu- 
factured in  this  country  for  interstate  commerce;  such  authority  to 
be  similar  to  that  already  vested  in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
and  Marine-Hospital  Service  with  regard  to  such  products  used  in 
human  medicine. 

Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  waive  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  twenty-eight-hour  law  in  cases  of  emei^ency  when 
cattle  are  being  shipped  under  quarantine  restrictions  and  a  strict 
compUance  with  the  law  might  cause  the  spread  of  disease. 

Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require  the  disinfec- 
tion of  any  live-stock  cars  used  in  interstate  commerce  whenever 
such  disinfection  seems  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease. 

Authority  to  regulate  the  shipment  of  different  classes  of  live 
stock  in  the  same  cars  in  the  interest  of  humane  treatment  and  so  as 
to  prevent  young  and  small  animals,  frequently  of  different  specieSi 
from  being  trampled  to  death  by  larger  ones. 

Legislation  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  dead  animals  in  the  same 
cars  with  live  animals,  a  practice  that  prevails  to  some  extent  and 
is  a  source  of  danger  of  the  spread  of  contagious  disease. 

Legislation  providing  for  the  inspection  and  supervision  of  dairy 
products  in  interstate  commerce,  with  a  view  especially  to  preventing 
the  widespread  practice  of  shipping  to  creameries  cream  that  is  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  be  unfit  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
food  product. 
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An  amendment  to  the  present  law  regarding  renovated  or  process 
butter,  so  as  to  apply  to  this  product  the  provisions  of  the  meat- 
inspection  law  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable. 

NEW  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

Under  an  item  in  the  appropriation  act  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  current  fiscal  year  an  experimental  farm  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  has  been  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  This  farm  will  provide  faciKties  that  have  long 
been  needed  for  experiments  and  investigations  in  breeding  and  feed- 
ing animals  and  in  dairying,  so  that  work  of  this  kind  can  be  kept 
separate  from  that  relating  to  infectious  diseases  as  carried  on  at 
the  Bureau's  experiment  station  at  Bethesda,  Md. 

BTTBEAir  OF  PLANT  INDTTSTBY. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  continued  its  studies  of  plants 
in  all  their  relations  to  agriculture. 

PROBLEMS  IN  PLANT  PATHOLOGY. 

The  crown-gall  of  cultivated  plants  has  been  shown  to  be  cross- 
inoculable  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Galls  have  been  produced  on 
various  species  belonging  to  widely  different  families  by  pure-culture 
inoculations  with  Btuierium  tumefaciens  isolated  from  the  Paris 
daisy.  This  organism  has  been  inoculated  many  times  successfully 
into  the  peach,  rose,  hop,  sugar  beet,  white  poplar,  and  other  sus- 
ceptible plants.  That  from  the  crown-gall  of  peach  has  been  many 
times  inoculated  into  the  Paris  daisy,  sugar  beet,  hop,  and  other 
plants.  Successful  cross-inoculations  have  also  been  obtained  with 
the  organisms  isolated  from  the  crown-galls  of  many  other  plants, 
among  them  apples  affected  with  hairy-root,  the  cause  of  which  has 
so  long  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  dispute. 

A  destructive  tumor  disease  of  limes  and  other  citrus  fruits  has 
been  shown  to  be  of  fungous  origin  and  to  attack  not  only  limes,  on 
which  it  was  first  observed,  but  oranges  also,  while  artificial  infections 
have  been  produced  on  pomelo,  lemon,  and  Citrus  trifoliata.  Myce- 
lium has  been  traced  in  the  stem  from  1  to  2  feet  beyond  any  external 
sign  of  infection. 

An  extensive  study  has  been  made  of  the  bud-rot  of  the  coconut 
palm,  which  has  caused  enormous  losses.  The  cause  of  the  disease 
has  been  determined  and  extensive  experiments  carried  on  with  a 
view  to  its  prevention  and  eradication. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  upon  a  new 
spot  disease  of  cauliflower.  The  cause  has  been  determined,  a  bio- 
logical study  of  the  parasite  made,  and  many  experiments  carried  on 
to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  infection  takes  place. 
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Studies  are  also  being  made  of  the  bacterial  and  fungous  content  of 
spoiled  maize;  the  inter-relation  of  crown-gall  organisms;  the  new 
and  destructive  Grand  Rapids  tomato  disease;  banana  diseases, 
especially  a  very  destructive  blight  of  the  whole  plant,  and  of  all  sorts 
of  bacterial  diseases  of  plants. 

Fbutt-disease  INVESTIGATIONS. — ^Thc  ncw  methods  of  spraying 
with  sulphur  compounds  worked  out  by  the  pathologists  of  the 
Department  have  been  widely  adopted  by  apple  growers.  The 
investigations  have  shown  that  fine  fruit  can  be  produced  and  pro- 
tection secured  against  fungous  diseases  without  the  injurious  effects 
resulting  from  the  use  of  copper  compounds. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  still  probably  the  most  effective  all-round 
fungicide,  but  in  the  spraying  of  the  apple  it  has  to  take  second  place, 
to  be  used  only  for  special  purposes,  such  as  late  treatment  for  bitter- 
rot.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  experimental  work  in  per- 
fecting the  method  of  using  the  new  sulphur  sprays  for  the  fruit-spot 
and  leaf  diseases,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  combined  sprays  of  the  sulphur  and 
arsenic  compounds,  with  which  both  diseases  and  insects  were  treated 
at  the  same  time.  In  most  cases  fruit  growers  who  have  used  the 
new  sprays  have  secured  fine  crops  of  the  best  apples4hey  have  ever 
grown.  The  new  types  of  spray  injuries  which  resulted  are  unimpor- 
tant and  are  probably  avoidable. 

i  The  fruit-spot  and  leaf  disease  known  as  cedar  rust  or  orange  rust 
of  the  apple  has  been  increasing  in  prevalence  in  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Allegheny  Mountain  district  from  Pennsylvania  to  Tennessee  during 
the  last  few  years.  This  past  season  the  worst  outbreak  of  this 
malady  ever  known  has  occurred.  It  has  attacked  mainly  the  York 
Imperial,  but  the  Yellow  Newtown  and  some  other  varieties  have  been 
affected.  The  fungus  has  its  alternate  generation  on  the  red  cedar. 
Previous  investigations  by  pathologists  have  shown  that  the  immedi- 
ate proximity  of  cedars  greatly  favors  the  disease.  Recommenda- 
tions made  in  previous  years  to  cut  down  cedars  from  the  vicinity  of 
commercial  apple  orchards  have  not  been  taken  very  seriously. 
During  the  present  season,  however,  many  cedars  in  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  orchards  have  been  removed.  The  disease  has  not  hereto- 
fore proved  amenable  to  spraying,  but  it  was  shown  during  the  last 
season  that  spraying  will  very  largely  prevent  it  if  appUcations  are 
made  just  before  the  period  of  general  infection. 

For  two  years  attention  has  been  called  to  the  discovery  of  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  as  a  fungicide  which  can  be  used  in  the  summer 
spraying  of  the  peach  for  brown-rot  and  scab.  In  1909  this  spray 
was  successfully  used  in  combination  with  arsenate  of  lead.  The 
preUminary  experiments  of  last  season  were  redemonstrated  on  a 
large  scale  in  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  resulting  in  a  com- 
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plete  victory  over  the  combination  of  fungous  diseases  and  insect 
enemies.  The  promptness  with  which  peach  growers  have  accepted 
the  discoveries  is  encouraging.  The  growing  of  fine  peaches  has 
received  a  great  impetus  through  the  removal  of  some  of  the  factors 
which  render  the  growing  of  this  fruit  uncertain. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  the  work  of  controlling  pear-blight  by  eradi-* 
cation  methods  has  been  successfully  carried  out.  In  the  Rogue 
River  Valley  of  Oregon  and  in  many  districts  of  California  the  disease 
was  decidedly  less  prevalent  during  the  past  season  than  at  any  time 
since  the  blight  entered. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  the  powdery 
mildew  of  the  apple  can  be  satisfactorily  controlled  by  spraying. 

Experiments  in  spraying  for  pecan  scab  were  continued  in  South 
Carolina,  and  similar  experiments  were  started  in  Georgia.  Though 
the  disease  can  be  controlled  by  spraying,  the  desirabiUty  of  avoiding 
it  by  the  use  of  resistant  varieties  was  made  clear.  Many  of  the  com- 
mercial pecans  are  sufficiently  resistant  to  serve  the  purpose  admira- 
bly and  may  be  top-grafted  on  affected  varieties. 

Studies  in  forest  pathology. — The  chestnut-bark  disease  has 
now  spread  to  northern  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  western 
Pennsylvania,  and  eastern  West  Virginia.  There  are,  however, 
certain  indications  that  it  may  not  become  serious  south  of  the 
Potomac.  The  work  of  this  Department  has  shown  that  with  young 
ornamental  trees  and  orchard  trees  the  disease  may  be  controlled  by 
a  cutting-out  and  pruning  system,  though  this  method  is  impracti- 
cable with  large  ornamental  trees  and  forest  trees.  In  localities 
where  the  disease  is  just  appearing  its  progress  can  be  materially 
checked,  and  perhaps  prevented,  by  promptly  cutting  down  the 
infected  trees  and  burning  up  at  least  the  bark  and  brush.  After 
25  per  cent  of  the  trees  are  infected  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  in  matters  of  this  kind  greater  cooperation  by 
private  owners  is  not  possible.  Had  this  disease  started  in  a  National 
Forest  district  having  a  cooperating  pathologist  it  probably  would 
have  been  eradicated  as  a  matter  of  routine  before  infection  became 
general. 

White-pine  seedlings  diseased  with  bUster  rust  appear  to  have 
been  imported  into  some  230  localities  in  North  America.  All 
diseased  seedlings  thus  far  located  have  been  destroyed,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  all  importations  have  been  found.  This 
disease  affects  mature  trees,  as  well  as  nursery  stock,  and  occurs  not 
only  on  the  white  pine,  but  on  the  sugar  pine,  the  western  white 
pine,  and  probably  all  other  five-needled  pines.  The  importation 
of  white-pine  seedlings  should  be  flatly  prohibited,  as  the  damage 
which  this  disease  can  do,  and  probably  will  do,  if  once  established 
in  America,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  white-pine 
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seedlings  ever  imported  or  likely  to  be.  Prohibition  is  the  only- 
efficient  means  of  prevention,  as  the  disease  can  not  be  detected  in 
the  shipment  by  any  system  of  inspection. 

One  of  the  most  discouraging  features  of  reforestation  is  the 
prevalence  in  the  forest  nursery  of  damping-oflF  and  other  seedling 
diseases  which  may  sometimes  destroy  the  entire  annual  output  of 
a  nursery,  especially  of  coniferous  seedlings.  One  of  the  commonest 
of  these  diseases,  popularly  called  "blight,"  has  been  controlled  at 
the  Forest  Service  nursery  at  Halsey,  Nebr.,  by  slight  and  perfectly 
practicable  changes  in  the  management  of  water  supply  and  shade. 
Damping-off  of  eucalyptus  seedlings,  a  source  in  the  past  of  great 
loss,  proves  to  be  preventable  by  selecting  the  proper  soil  for  planting. 

Data  collected  in  the  forest-disease  survey  indicate  that  in  America 
timber  decay  and  tree  disease  are  second  only  to  forest  fires  as  causes 
of  loss.  In  theory  it  is  easy  to  remove  diseased  trees  in  the  forest 
when  cuttings  are  made,  leaving  only  healthy  individuals  for  seed 
trees,  and  so  continually  improve  the  health  of  the  forest;  but  in 
practice  so  many  questions  of  economy  and  differing  local  conditions 
are  involved  that  many  difficulties  must  be  overcome.  A  great 
deal  of  attention  will  be  given  to  working  out  this  problem. 

Cotton  and  tbuck-cbop  diseases. — The  wilt-resistant  varieties 
of  cotton  and  cowpeas  which  the  Department  has  been  breeding  and 
disseminating  for  several  years  have  been  brought  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard than  ever  before,  but  wilt  and  root-knot  have  been  spreading 
faster  than  the  improved  varieties  have  come  into  use,  so  that  many 
^ousands  of  acres  continue  to  be  destroyed  each  year.  The  prob- 
lem now  is  to  reach  the  farmers  with  the  new  seed  and  methods.  For 
this  purpose  a  special  campaign  of  education  is  being  inaugurated, 
to  develop  breeders  of  the  new  cotton  and  cowpeas  and  to  demon- 
strate the  effectiveness  of  the  improved  varieties. 

A  rust-resistant  asparagus  has  finally  been  seciu^,  and  the  stock 
is  being  propagated  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

New  prominence  has  come  to  the  potato  wilt,  a  disease  known  for 
some  years,  by  the  discovery  that  it  is  very  widespread  and  injurious 
in  an  inconspicuous  form,  causing  premature  ripening,  as  well  as 
dry-rot  in  storage.  It  must  be  more  widely  understood,  and  pre- 
ventive measures,  such  as  longer  rotations,  must  be  adopted. 

Black-leg,  another  new  potato  disease,  is  increasing  through  the 
use  of  infected  seed,  especially  in  eastern  trucking  districts.  Internal 
brown-spot  is  common.  The  present  varieties  of  potatoes  are  some- 
what Umited  in  their  climatic  adaptations,  and  the  diseases  that  affect 
them  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  broadly  planned  line  of  breeding 
to  develop  new  potatoes  possessing  disease  resistance  and  stronger 
local  adaptation  through  bringing  from  South  America  or  elsewhere 
new  strains  for  hybridization.  Potatoes  for  the  warmer  States  are 
especially  needed. 
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Potato  wart,  a  new  disease  that  is  likely  to  prove  very  destructive 
if  introduced  into  this  country,  has  been  causing  alarm  in  Europe. 
Canada,  Ireland,  and  other  countries  are  quarantining  against  it,  but 
ihe  United  States  has  no  protection.  It  has  already  appeared  in 
Newfoundland  and  has  been  brought  once  to  Massachusetts.  Several 
otiier  diseases  now  in  foreign  countries  may  be  introduced  at  any 
time.  The  experience  with  the  chestnut  blight  illustrates  the  devas- 
tation that  may  ensue.  This  may  even  yet  be  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale  than  with  the  white-pine  blister  rust  unless  Congress  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  diseased  plants 
and  seeds. 

WORK  ON   StJGAR-BEET  IMPROVEMENT. 

A  campa^  is  being  carried  on  to  increase  the  average  yield  per 
acre  of  sugar  beets.  The  tonnage  produced  in  the  United  States  is 
still  lower  than  it  should  be.  Some  sections  do  not  appreciate  the 
need  for  thorough  culture;  others  have  attempted  to  grow  beets  con- 
tinuously, and  need  to  adopt  rational  systems  of  crop  rotation.  All 
need  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  to  make  beet  growing 
a  part  of  the  system  of  permanent  agriculture.  Diseases  are  the 
imderlying  causes  of  low  tonnage  in  some  districts,  and  there  the 
Department  is  concentrating  its  efforts  to  determine  the  best  means 
of  relief. 

The  improvement  of  American  beet  seed  is  being  given  much 
attention,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  quantity  grown  in  this 
country  will  increase  greatly  in  the  near  future. 

SOIL-BACTERIOLOGY   AND   WATER-PURIFICATION   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  results  reported  by  cooperators  using  cultures  of  nodule- 
farming  bacteria  for  inoculating  legumes  have  indicated  certain  limi- 
tations to  successful  inoculation.  Especially  with  alfalfa  in  the 
G>astal  Plain  region  it  has  been  found  that  inoculation  is  generally 
successful  upon  soils  which  produce  a  blue  or  neutral  reaction  to 
litmus  paper,  while  upon  those  soils  giving  a  red  reaction  to  neutral 
litmus  paper  successful  inoculation  is  seldom  obtained.  Extensive 
studies  upon  tiie  nitrifying  power  of  soils  have  been  carried  on  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  a  close  relationship  has  been 
established  between  the  nitrifying  power  of  a  soil  and  its  crop-produc- 
ing power.  In  none  of  the  regions  under  investigation  has  any 
injurious  effect  from  ovemitrification  been  observed. 

PROGRESS  IK  ACCLIMATIZATION  AND  ADAPTATION  OF  CROP  PLANTS. 

AccuHATizATtoN  OF  NEW  VARIETIES  OF  COTTON.— There  are  many 
desirable  varieties  of  cotton,  com,  and  other  economic  species  in  the 
tropical  countries  where  these  plants  had  their  origin  and  were  first 
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domesticated.  The  use  of  these  superior  varieties  in  the  United 
States  has  been  considered  impracticable,  owing  to  their  general 
failure  to  produce  a  crop  within  the  limits  of  the  summer  season.  It 
has  now  been  learned  that  the  behavior  of  many  of  these  imported 
varieties  when  first  planted  in  the  United  States  is  abnormal  and  that 
they  can  be  led  back  to  normal  fertility  and  earliness  by  a  few  seasons 
of  acclimatization  and  selective  breeding. 

Several  new  types  of  Upland  cotton  have  been  introduced  from 
Mexico  and  Central  America  and  acclimatized  in  Texas.  Although 
they  yielded  very  UtUe  cotton  at  first,  they  have  now  become  as  pro- 
ductive and  as  imif orm  as  any  of  the  United  States  Upland  varieties 
that  are  being  tested  in  the  same  places.  Some  of  the  new  types 
produce  larger  bolls  and  longer  lint  than  any  of  the  varieties  now 
generally  cultivated  in  Texas,  and  these  advantages  occur  in  combi- 
nation with  other  desirable  qualities,  such  as  extreme  earliness,  tol- 
erance of  drought,  and  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the  boll  weevil. 

Local  adjustment  of  cotton  varieties. — The  same  biological 
factors  of  abnormal  behavior  that  make  it  necessary  to  acclimatize 
imported  varieties  have  also  been  found  to  affect  the  United  States 
Upland  varieties.  A  carefully  bred  variety  that  is  uniformly  early 
and  productive  in  its  home  district  may  show  much  individual  diver- 
sity when  carried  to  a  new  place  and  may  require  a  new  course  of 
selection  to  give  it  complete  adjustment  to  the  new  locality.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  plants  that  depart  from  the  standards  of  the 
variety  become  distinctly  inferior,  like  the  reversions  that  occur  more 
frequently  in  hybrid  stocks  and  in  primitive  unimproved  types  of 
cotton.  Failure  to  remove  inferior  "rogue^'  plants  is  one  of  the 
causes,  if  not  the  principal  cause,  of  the  rapid  "running  out''  of 
varieties  of  cotton  when  selection  is  relaxed.  Continued  selection  is 
necessary  as  a  regular  farm  operation  to  maintain  the  uniformity  and 
productive  eflBciency  of  high-grade  varieties. 

Extension  of  cotton  culture  in  the  United  States. — ^There 
is  a  general  impression  that  the  cotton-growing  lands  of  the  United 
States  are  all  occupied  and  that  the  presence  of  the  boll  weevil  will 
prevent  any  future  increase  of  this  crop,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
There  are  large  possibiUties  for  cotton  production  in  the  drier  parts 
of  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States,  where  the  boll  weevil  can 
do  little  damage. 

Experiments  in  Texas,  Kansas,  Arizona,  and  California  indicate 
that  cotton  of  excellent  quality  can  be  produced  in  many  regions 
where  none  has  been  grown  in  the  past.  The  status  of  the  cotton  as 
a  dry-land  plant  is  still  very  inadequately  appreciated.  It  yields  a 
marketable  product  with  less  water  than  any  other  crop  now  grown 
in  the  Southwest.  A  small  amount  of  irrigation  can  be  used  more 
effectively  with  cotton  than  with  any  other  crop,  and  even  without 
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irrigation  cotton  can  often  be  grown  on  lands  not  now  supposed  to 
have  ^ricultural  possibilities. 

Increased  ti£ij)s  from  corn  hybrids. — Numerous  experiments 
have  shown  that  crosses  or  hybrids  between  two  kinds  of  com  are 
usually  more  productive  than  either  of  the  parent  varieties.  Even 
in  crosses  of  improved  strains  the  yields  are  notably  increased,  some- 
times more  than  50  per  cent,  and  the  crossed  plants  are  more  resistant 
to  disease  and  to  unfavorable  conditions  of  growth.  Simple  methods 
have  been  devised  to  enable  com  growers  to  take  advantage  of  this 
factor  of  increased  production. 

DRUG-PLANT  INVESTIGATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  the  camphor  work  has  made  considerable 
progress.  Seeds  selected  from  trees  showing  a  high  camphor  content 
have  been  propagated  imder  various  conditions,  with  the  result  that 
enough  young  trees  are  now  ready  to  plant  a  large  part  of  the  test 
areas.  The  eflPort  to  secure  improved  apparatus  for  working  up  this 
crop  has  been  continued  with  much  success.  Especial  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  development  of  the  best  form  of  condensing  appa- 
ratus. The  area  of  camphor  planted  as  a  result  of  private  enterprise 
continues  to  increase  at  an  encouraging  rate. 

In  South  Carolina  the  paprika-pepper  crop  has  increased  in  size. 
The  Department  is  supervising  the  growing  of  about  50  acres  of 
peppers  on  a  number  of  types  of  soil  in  different  locaUties.  Thus  far 
the  present  crop  promises  to  exceed  former  crops  considerably.  The 
reception  of  these  peppers  by  spice  millers  has  been  favorable,  and 
the  demand  for  a  large  home-grown  supply  seems  established.  Work 
has  been  chiefly  centered  on  paprika  peppers  of  the  Hungarian  type, 
but  since  the  market  for  the  Cayenne  type  is  much  larger,  future 
efforts  are  to  be  directed  toward  the  production  of  pungent  peppers. 
A  growing  demand  is  felt  for  a  mild  sweet  pepper  of  high  color, 
similar  to  the  so-called  "Spanish  paprika,''  now  imported  in  large 
quantities.  Work  on  this  important  sort  has  demonstrated  the 
great  liability  of  this  group  of  plants  to  disease,  and  ways  of  meeting 
this  difficulty  are  being  worked  out.  As  soon  as  success  is  secured  a 
material  widening  of  the  market  for  American-grown  peppers  will 
follow. 

The  hop  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  directed  toward  the  im- 
provement of  varieties  and  toward  better  methods  of  handling  the 
plants  in  the  field.  A  statistical  study  of  a  small  area  has  shown  that 
in  all  probability  certain  methods  of  practice  exert  more  effect  than 
has  been  suspected.  For  example,  it  appears  that  a  better  yield  is 
obtained  when  four  to  six  vines  are  trained  in  a  hill  than  when  fewer 
are  permitted  to  grow.  The  criteria  to  be  used  in  judging  hops  are 
an  important  object  of  study  also.    At  present  there  seems  to  be 
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much  disagreement  among  hop  experts  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
fundamental  basis  of  quality.  A  study  of  certain  constituents, 
especially  of  volatile  oils,  resins,  and  acids,  is  designed  to  throw  light 
on  this  important  question. 

Work  on  tanning  crops  has  been  continued  on  a  small  experimental 
basis,  test  plats  of  promising  plants  being  grown  in  different  testing 
gardens  of  the  DepMtment.  The  commercial  and  agricultural  require- 
ments that  must  be  met  in  order  to  bring  success  are  many  and  rather 
exacting. 

The  tea  work  has  been  continued  in  South  Carolina.  Last  season's 
outcome  was  very  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  production  and 
quality,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  American  tea  quickly  absorbed 
the  crop.  More  tea  was  sold  in  the  Southern  States  than  heretofore. 
Work  on  the  priming  machine  after  many  trials  seems  to  have  resulted 
in  a  practical  means  of  eliminating  a  large  item  of  expensive  hand 
labor.  Pruning,  heretofore  costing  about  $2.25  per  acre,  can  now  be 
done  equally  well  at  50  cents  an  acre. 

Perfumery-plant  and  volatile-oil  investigations  have  shown  that 
many  of  the  foreign  plants  used  for  piuposes  of  volatile-oil  production 
can  be  grown  and  distilled  satisfactorily  in  this  country.  A  study  of 
the  native  oil-bearing  plants  has  developed  the  fact  that  among  them 
are  several  species  yielding  oils  containing  constituents  which  make 
the  foreign  oils  now  imported  commercially  insignificant.  For  exam- 
ple, the  native  horse  mints  and  their  near  relatives,  growing  luxuri- 
antly on  waste  lands,  yield  oils  rich  in  thymol,  a  valuable  and  much- 
used  antiseptic  now  derived  from  foreign  soiu'ces.  Certain  of  the 
sagebushes  of  the  arid  plains  of  the  West  yield  oils  rich  in  substances 
now  in  demand.  Native  plants  are  well  worthy  of  further  study  in 
this  direction. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  crude  drugs  come  on  the  market  in  a 
more  or  less  mixed  condition,  a  situation  at  times  not  detected  by  the 
manufacturer  or  pharmacist  using  them;  consequently,  confusion  as 
to  the  facts  concerning  crude  drugs  of  native  origin  at  times  creeps  in. 
Some  time  since  the  drug  known  as  pinkroot  was  investigated  by  the 
Department,  and  the  true  status  of  the  situation  made  clear.  During 
the  past  year  the  same  thing  has  been  done  with  the  wild-yam  root, 
the  true  and  the  false  types  having  been  distinguished  and  the  botan- 
ical sources  of  each  ascertained. 

POISONOUS-PLANT  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  field  work  on  poisonous  plants  during  the  past  year  has  con- 
sisted of  two  types:  (1)  Feeding  experimentation,  carried  on  at  a 
temporary  station  located  at  Mount  Carbon,  Colo.,  and  (2)  recon- 
nfussance  work,  carried  on  wherever  complaints  of  considerable  losses 
have  seemed  to  demand  attention.    At  Mount  Carbon  the  harmful 
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effects  of  larkspur  poisoning  due  to  species  of  Delphinium  have  been 
imder  study.  The  chief  features  of  larkspur  poisoning  have  been 
ascertained;  and  some  progress  has  been  made  on  relief  measures. 

In  connection  with  reconnaissance  work  much  attention  has  been 
given,  as  heretofore,  to  trouble  in  the  National  Forests.  Frequently, 
as  a  result  of  a  study  of  the  flora  of  a  suspected  area,  the  source  of 
loss  has  been  identified  and  simple  measures  which  have  reduced  the 
loss  have  been  suggested. 

Laboratory  studies  have  been  directed  toward  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, among  others  the  further  imderstanding  of  the  loco-weed 
problem.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  cause  of  this  impc^ant  dis- 
ease is  not  yet  well  understood,  and  further  work  seems  to  be  required. 
This  is  now  in  progress. 

The  relation  of  com  to  pellagra  has  continued  to  receive  attention. 
The  normal  constituents  of  com  and  such  as  are  developed  imder  the 
action  of  agencies  bringing  about  its  deterioration  have  been  sought 
in  the  hope  of  getting  some  light  on  the  cause  of  this  malady. 

Some  effort  has  been  spent  on  a  study  of  the  alkaloids  of  the  com- 
mon solanaceous  berries,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  The  utilization 
of  a  number  of  sorts  for  table  use,  together  with  reports  of  their 
harmful  action,  has  made  it  necessary  to  get  more  information  on 
the  properties  of  these  products. 

PB06BES8   OP   WOBK  IN   AGRICULTURAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

Official  cotton  grades. — Among  the  various  technological 
problems  carried  forward  within  the  past  year,  the  worik  of  cotton 
grading  has  been  prominent,  and  in  accordance  with  the  recent  act 
of  Congress  nine  official  grades  of  white  American  cotton  have  been 
promulgated.  Twenty-five  sets  of  these  types  have  been  prepared 
for  storage  in  vacuum  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  in  future  years. 
This  method  of  securing  the  permanency  of  the  types  is  beUeved  to 
be  a  most  fundamental  and  important  improvement  over  methods 
previously  in  use.  A  limited  number  of  sets  of  the  grades  were 
placed  with  agricultural  colleges  in  the  cotton  belt  and  with  exchanges, 
institutions,  and  individuals  who  had  rendered  service  in  connection 
with  the  project  and  whose  facilities  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Department  for  quickly  bringing  the  official  types  to  the  attention 
of  the  cotton  industry.  Before  this  preliminary  distribution  was 
finished  the  general  sale  of  the  grades  was  begun,  and  the  official 
types  have  for  some  time  been  supplied  to  all  applicants  at  the  cost 
<rf  preparation,  so  that  the  sets  now  in  practical  use  cover  a  much 
wider  territory. 

The  official  grades  were  established  with  the  advice  of  a  conmiittee 
composed  of  men  of  the  highest  standing  drawn  from  every  depart- 
ment of  the  cotton  industry.     Numerous  letters  approving  these 
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grades  have  been  received  from  prominent  American  cotton  interests, 
while  prominent  members  of  foreign  exchanges  who  have  seen  the 
official  types  have  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  high  conmienda- 
tion.  In  no  case  have  the  official  types  been  subjected  to  hostile 
criticism. 

Original  methods  of  preparing  and  preserving  these  types  have  been 
developed,  and  the  integrity  of  each  box  is  attested  by  a  full-sized 
photograph  of  its  contents,  which  is  secured  in  its  cover  and  bears 
the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  seal  of  the 
Department. ' 

Investigation  of  the  length  and  strength  of  cotton  fiber,  with  a 
view  to  measuring  these  quaUties  more  accurately,  has  been  actively 
prosecuted,  and  great  progress  has  been  made,  while  the  problems 
of  cotton  marketing  have  received  further  study  in  the  field.  A 
new  method  of  measuring  the  length  of  cotton  staple  by  projection, 
which  it  is  believed  will  prove  of  very  great  value  to  the  cotton 
industry,  has  been  devised  and  perfected. 

Papeb-plant  INVESTIGATIONS. — Technological  work  on  crop  plants 
which  may  be  used  for  making  paper  has  been  actively  prosecuted 
during  the  year  and  has  resolved  itself  into  an  investigation  of  three 
classes  of  material:  (1)  Wastes  or  by-products  of  farm  crops,  such 
as  the  stalks  of  com  and  broom  com;  the  straws  of  rice,  flax,  etc.; 
hemp  waste;  and  bagasse;  (2)  plants  which  give  promise  of  being 
profitably  grown  expressly  for  paper-making  purposes,  such  as  hemp, 
esparto,  and  jute;  and  (3)  wild  plants  which  are  locally  abundant 
and  possibly  suitable,  including  certain  grasses,  rushes,  sedges,  and 
canes. 

Strikingly  favorable  results  have  been  obtained  from  broom-corn 
stalks,  which  have  been  tested  in  lots  up  to  3  i  tons  and  found  to 
yield  as  high  as  42  per  cent  of  available  fiber,  which,  when  combined 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  poplar  pulp,  produced  a  good  quality  of 
book  paper.  It  can  be  conservatively  stated  that  this  crop  by- 
product is  suitable  for  immediate  use  in  paper  making.  The  pulping 
of  cornstalks  has  not  been  as  satisfactory,  but  good  qualities  of  paper 
of  different  finishes  have  been  produced  from  numerous  varieties 
of  com. 

FIBEB  INVESTIGATIONS. 

In  the  fiber  investigations  of  this  Department  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  hemp,  flax,  and  sisal.  The  importations  of  those 
three  fibers  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  amounted  to 
119,150  tons,  valued  at  $16,016,416.  Hemp  grown  in  1909  in  Wis- 
consin, in  cooperation  with  the  "Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  has  been  retted  and  broken,  and  the  fiber  has  been  sold  to 
manufacturers  at  very  satisfactory  prices.    Cooperative  experiments 
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were  continued  in  Wisconsin  in  1910,  and  a  series  of  similar  experi- 
ments was  begun  in  Iowa.  The  hemp  made  a  very  satisfactory 
growth  considering  the  unusually  dry  season  in  those  States.  It  has 
been  harvested  and  spread  for  retting. 

Flax  from  seed  of  carefully  selected  plants  of  fiber-producing 
types  was  grown  in  nursery  plats  in  eastern  Michigan.  A  study  has 
been  made  in  the  field  of  the  flax  grown  for  fiber  in  Michigan  and  of 
that  grown  for  seed  in  Minnesota  and  adjacent  States.  Selections 
of  plants  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  uniform 
varieties  having  the  characters  most  desired  for  these  special  uses. 
Attention  is  also  being  devoted  to  an  increased  production  of  flax- 
seed to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  this  seed  in  the  manufacture  of 
linseed  oil. 

Sisal^  henequen,  and  zapupe  plants  cultivated  in  cooperation 
with  the  Porto  Rico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the  Porto 
Rican  government  are  making  a  very  satisfactory  growth. 

A  planting  of  sisal  and  allied  fiber-producing  agaves  and  furcrseas 
has  been  made  in  a  cooperative  experiment  on  Sugar  Loaf  Key, 
Florida.  The  young  plants  have  made  a  very  promising  growtn. 
The  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  on  the  Florida  keys  are  very 
similar  to  those  in  the  Bahamas,  where  the  production  of  sisal  has 
become  the  leading  industry  in  recent  years. 

GRAIN   STANDARDIZATION. 

That  the  relations  between  scientific  agriculture  and  the  commercial 
conditions  which  affect  crops  after  they  are  produced  are  important 
has  of  late  come  to  be  more  fully  realized.  To  improve  market  con- 
ditions where  possible  is  to  render  a  valuable  service  to  agriculture. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  Department  has  undertaken  a  scien- 
tific study  of  the  commercial  conditions  which  affect  the  grain  crops 
after  they  have  been  produced — specifically,  a  study  of  the  methods 
employed  in  harvesting,  storing,  transporting,  grading,  and  marketing 
these  crops  and  the  extent  to  which  the  various  methods  affect  their 
relative  commercial  and  intrinsic  values. 

Extensive  experiments  have  been  carried  on  with  com  stored  under 
actual  commercial  conditions  in  country  and  terminal  grain  elevators 
at  various  points.  Rail  shipments  of  corn  from  points  within  the 
surplus-corn  States  to  export  points  upon  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  sea- 
boards and  shipments  of  a  cargo  of  com  from  each  of  these  seaboards 
to  European  ports  were  accompanied  in  each  case  by  an  expert  who 
had  the  com  under  careful  observation  at  regular  intervals  en  route. 
Many  rail  shipments  of  com,  principally  between  the  large  grain 
miu^ts,  were  examined  and  tested  at  the  points  of  shipment,  and 
also  at  their  destmations.  Com  stored  in  farm  cribs  at  various  points 
was  also  under  observation  at  regular  intervals. 
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The  most  important  fact  demonstrated  is  that  a  lai^e  proportion 
of  the  com  which  finds  its  way  into  commerce  contains  excessive 
quantities  of  moisture,  that  under  most  favorable  conditions  no 
appreciable  reduction  of  this  moisture  takes  place  until  March  and 
April,  and  that  this  excessive  moisture  is  the  primary  cause  of  com 
spoiling  in  large  quantities  under  commercial  conditions. 

The  methods  of  handling  and  marketing  wheat  have  likewise  been 
studied  during  the  year.  More  than  300  samples  of  the  various 
varieties,  classes,  and  grades  of  wheat  were  obtained.  In  cooperation 
with  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  these 
samples  were  experimentally  milled  and  baked  with  a  view  to  cor- 
relating the  physical  characteristics  of  wheats  with  tlieir  fiour  and 
bread  making  qualities.  The  present  indications  are  that  these 
factors  may  be  correlated  and  a  better  understanding  of  wheat  values 
brought  about. 

The  effect  of  excessive  moisture,  "weathering,"  and  the  sulphur 
bleaching  of  commercial  oats  and  barley  has  likewise  been  studied 
during  the  year,  and  much  information  relative  to  these  subjects  was 
obtained. 

The  results  of  laboratory  experiments  with  commercial  flaxseed 
indicate  that  this  seed  will  increase  considerably  in  volume  and 
decrease  proportionately  in  test  weight  per  bushel  while  being  handled 
and  stored  commercially,  probably  on  account  of  the  abrasion  or 
roughening  of  the  seed  coat  during  the  various  handUngs  necessary, 

SEED-TESTING  LABORATOBIES. 

During  the  past  year  additional  seed-testing  laboratories  hav^ 
been  opened  in  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Purdue  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. The  laboratories  in  Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Oregon  have  be^i 
continued.  The  work  of  each  of  these  laboratories  has  increased 
approximately  50  per  cent  each  year  since  they  were  started,  showing 
the  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  pubUc.  The  Department  is  cooper- 
ating with  state  institutions  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  done 
locally  when  analyses  can  be  furnished,  with  a  great  saving  of  time. 

During  the  summer  a  number  of  representatives  of  seed  firms  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  laboratory  to 
become  famiUar  with  the  technique  of  seed  testing  in  order  to  carry 
on  similar  work  for  themselves. 

Samples  of  forage-plant  seeds  have  been  collected  and  examined 
for  the  presence  of  adulterants,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
dealers  who  offered  adulterated  seeds  for  sale  have  been  published, 
as  formerly,  with  the  result  that  fewer  lots  of  adulterated  seeds  have 
been  foimd  the  past  year  than  in  any  preceding  year. 
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PBOORESS   IN   GRAIK   IKYESTIGATIONS. 

Wdttee-wheat  extension. — For  some  time  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  Department  to  extend  the  area  of  possible  cultivation 
of  hard  winter  wheat  by  the  introduction  of  varieties  hardier  than 
those  now  grown.  The  Kharkov  variety,  which  so  far  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best,  has  given  imusually  good  results  this  season. 
The  total  annual  production  of  this  wheat  is  now  between  15  and  20 
million  bushels. 

DuBUM  WHEAT. — In  the  last  report  the  annual  production  of 
durum  wheat  was  stated  to  be  nearly  50  million  bushels,  but  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  give  even  approximate  statements  of  the  produc- 
tion. Dunun-wheat  flour  is  commonly  used  in  a  number  of  eastern 
cities,  particularly  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Richmond,  a  single 
firm  having  disposed  of  five  carloads  in  the  last-named  city  in  three 
months.  For  the  first  time  a  prominent  milling  company  is  adver- 
tising the  flour  on  its  own  merits,  a  matter  which  has  been  urged  by 
this  Department  for  some  time. 

Pacific  coast  investigations. — Following  the  demonstration  of 
the  adaptation  of  Chul  and  Fretes  wheats  to  California  by  this  Depart- 
ment, seed  of  pure  strains  is  being  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible 
for  distribution.  Already  the  yields  obtained  show  the  superiority 
of  these  varieties. 

Influence  of  environment  on  the  composition  of  grain. — 
Experiments  conducted  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  seem  to 
show  that  different  kinds  of  soil  have  very  little  influence  on  the 
quality  or  yield.of  grain,  but  that  changes  of  climate  have  consider- 
able effect. 

Crops  in  rotation  with  cereals. — ^Rotation  experiments  have 
been  conducted  in  a  number  of  places  to  determine  what  crops  are 
best  for  growing  in  alternation  with  cereals  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results  with  the  latter.  Where  legumes  were  employed  in  these 
rotations  the  results  have  confirmed  those  of  other  experiments  in 
showing  the  importance  of  such  crops  preceding  wheat.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  value  of  green  rye  turned  under  in  preparation  for  wheat 
seeding  was  also  shown.  Both  rye  alone  and  a  mixture  of  rye  and 
vetch  plowed  under  green  gave  a  very  much  greater  yield  of  wheat 
than  that  obtained  on  summer  fallow,  and  a  still  greater  increase 
over  that  obtained  where  wheat  followed  wheat. 

TiM£  AND  RATE  OF  SEEDING  GRAINS. — ^From  several  years'  investi- 
gation of  the  best  time  and  rate  for  seeding  grains  the  chief  conclusion 
of  general  interest  is  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  seed  may  be  employed 
in  the  drier  districts  than  in  humid  areas.  The  proper  quantity  of 
wheat,  for  example,  to  be  sown  to  the  acre  in  semiarid  districts 
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averages  nearly  3  pecks,  while  in  the  humid  portions  of  the  eastern 
United  States  it  is  common  to  sow  from  5  pecks  to  2  bushels. 

Dry-land  grain  investigations. — Dry-land  grain  experiments 
are  now  conducted  at  Amarillo  and  Dalhart,  Tex.;  Akron,  Colo.; 
Belief  ourche  and  Highmore,  S.  Dak. ;  Williston  and  Dickinson,  N.  Dak. ; 
Philbrook,  Mont.;  Nephi,  Utah;  and  Moro,  Oreg.  The  farm  at  Moro, 
Oreg.,  was  added  during  the  year  and  is  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Grain-sorghum  investigations. — Selected  dwarf  and  early  varie- 
ties of  kafir  and  milo  produced  during  the  past  season,  in  spite  of  the 
intense  dryness,  25  to  50  per  cent  of  their  normal  yield,  while  the 
ordinary  lai^er  and  later  varieties  made  an  average  of  only  10  to  25 
per  cent  of  their  normal  yield. 

Further  experiments  continue  to  show  the  great  hardiness  and 
earUness  of  the  Chinese  or  kowliang  sorghums.  Considerable  work 
has  been  done  through  chemical  analyses  and  milling  and  baking 
experiments  to  determine  the  probable  food  value  of  several  kinds  of 
grain  sorghum. 

Rice  investigations. — Experiments  were  started  this  year  in 
South  Carolina  to  determine  the  best  means  of  controlling  rice  blast 
("rotten-neck'')  by  preventive  measures. 

During  the  summer  experiments  were  also  begun  in  Florida  to 
determine  the  possibility  of  growing  rice  on  the  land  lying  between 
the  Everglades  and  the  ocean.  Portions  of  this  area  during  the 
winter  months  are  profitably  used  in  trucking,  but  are  too  wet  in 
summer  and  early  autumn  to  grow  on  a  commercial  scale  any  other 
crop  than  rice. 

Experiments  in  California  were  conducted  on  three  types  of  soil 
covering  a  large  area  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Two  years'  results 
indicate  the  possibility  of  growing  rice  in  that  region  on  a  commercial 
scale,  the  important  thing  now  being  to  determine  the  varieties  best 
adapted  to  the  region. 

Interesting  results  are  being  obtained  in  the  rice  investigations  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  In  the  former  State  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  eradication  of  red  rice,  with  some  results  that  are 
encouraging. 

Oat  investigations. — Some  very  promising  pedigree  strains  of 
spring  oats  have  now  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
grown  in  field  tests  for  the  first  time. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  selection  of  hardy 
winter  strains,  a  number  now  being  grown  on  the  Arlington  Experi- 
mental Farm  which  have  developed  a  considerably  greater  degree  of 
hardiness  than  ordinary  winter  oats.  This  year  several  of  these 
strains  weighed  from  34  to  36  pounds  to  the  measured  bushel. 
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The  value  of  the  varieties  of  oats  introduced  by  this  Department 
was  further  shown  this  year.  The  Swedish  Select  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  varieties  in  the  Northern  States,  the  production  in  Wisconsin 
alone  being  estimated  by  authorities  in  that  State  at  45  or  50  million 
bushels.  The  Sixty-Day,  another  of  the  Department's  introductions, 
is  fast  becoming  the  most  popular  oat  in  the  com  belt. 

Barley  investigations. — Of  the  barley  varieties  introduced  by 
the  Department,  the  Gatami,  from  Manchuria,  promises,  after  several 
years'  trial,  to  be  of  much  importance.  It  ripens  from  one  week  to 
ten  days  earlier  than  other  six-rowed  varieties  now  grown  in  the 
Northwest  and  also  yields  better  than  many  of  these  varieties. 

A  method  of  selecting  seed  barley  has  been  devised  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  varying  specific  gravity  of  different  cereals  and  other 
seeds  and  of  seeds  of  the  same  xsereal  in  different  conditions,  and  a 
circular  on  the  subject  has  been  published. 

The  attempt  to  produce  a  true  awnless  variety  of  winter  barley 
was  finally  successful,  it  having  resulted  from  a  cross  of  Tennessee 
Winter  barley,  a  six-rowed  variety,  and  Black  Arabian,  a  two-rowed 
black  barley.  This  new  barley  is  quite  distinct  from  the  old  so-called 
beardless  barley,  being  a  true  awnless  variety,  and  it  appears  to  be 
very  prolific. 

Another  result  from  the  same  cross  is  the  fixation  of  a  new  hooded 
bariey  which  ripens  one  week  earlier  than  other  hooded  varieties. 

Cereal-disease  work. — ^The  great  damage  that  continues  to  be 
done  to  cereal  crops  by  rusts  has  been  the  incentive  to  give  these 
diseases  much  further  attention,  and  during  the  year  a  bulletin  has 
been  published  giving  considerable  new  information,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  manner  of  living  over  from  year  to  year,  the  important 
relation  of  the  weather  to  rust  epidemics,  and  methods  of  securing 
varieties  of  grain  resistant  to  rusts.  Breeding  grains  for  rust  resist- 
ance has  been  continued. 

Preliminary  experiments  have  been  made  with  cresol  for  the  pre- 
vention of  smutSy  the  results  of  which  indicate  that  this  substance 
may  become  an  important  fungicide  for  use  with  stinking  smut  of 
wheat  and  smut  of  oats.  There  is  promise,  also,  that  the  modified 
hot-water  treatment  for  loose  smut  may  be  further  simplified,  thus 
making  it  easier  of  application. 

Preventive  measures  for  sorghum  smuts  have  been  improved  upon, 
and  results  of  investigations  have  been  published. 

Investigations  in  the  Southern  States. — During  the  past  year 
there  has  been  a  striking  increase  of  interest  in  grain  cultivation  in 
the  South,  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  increased  attention  being  paid 
to  diversification  of  crops  and  partly  to  the  increased  price  of  wheat 
and  other  cereals.  It  is  hoped  that  special  attention  may  be  given 
during  the  coming  year  to  such  questions  and  that  much  more  help 
may  be  given  to  farmers  than  has  formerly  been  possible. . 
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COBK  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  com  work  has  been  of  greater  value  and  of  greater  interest 
than  in  any  other  year.  It  has  brought  out  the  possibiUties  of  the 
crop,  which  is  abeady  by  far  the  most  valuable  one  of  the  country, 
but  which,  when  better  understood  and  better  cared  for,  will  more 
than  double  its  value. 

The  breeding  of  early  maturing  varieties  of  corn  for  the  Northern 
States  and  the  greater  interest  in  corn  growing  in  the  Southern  States 
are  rapidly  increasing  the  acreage  planted  to  this  crop.  The  acreage 
in  1909,  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  was  6  per  cent  less 
than  that  of  1910.  The  tests  of  the  last  two  years  show  that  the  rich 
delta  lands  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  well  adapted  to  corn  growing, 
and  conditions  there  are  such  that. the  crop  can  be  harvested  and 
shipped  advantageously  and  in  a  drier  condition  than  northern-grown 
com. 

The  production  last  year  of  100  bushels  of  com  per  acre  on  laige 
tracts  and  over  200  bushels  on  contest  acres  in  States  that  average 
25  bushels  or  less  to  the  acre  is  sufficient  argument  in  favor  of  more 
intensive  com  culture. 

The  past  year  has  marked  a  great  improvement  in  regard  to  com 
contests.  Competitors  generally  have  come  to  reaUze  that  he  is  the 
most  successful  who  produces  good  com  most  profitably  without 
injury  to  his  land.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  awards  for  highest 
and  most  profitable  yields  are  taking  the  place  of  awards  for  most 
uniform  and  most  beautiful  ears. 

TOBACCO   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  tobacco  investigations  have  included  work  with  most  of  the 
principal  cigar,  manufacturing,  and  export  types,  covering  ten  of  the 
leading  tobacco-growing  States.  In  addition  to  special  problems  in 
harvesting,  curing,  fermentation,  and  the  control  of  diseases,  there 
are  three  broad  problems  in  tobacco  culture  wliich  have  received 
special  attention,  namely,  the  production  of  improved  types  by 
breeding  and  selection,  the  determination  of  the  best  use  of  fertilizers, 
and  the  development  of  systems  of  crop  rotation  best  adapted  to  the 
production  of  tobacco  from  the  standpoint  of  both  quality  and  yield. 

In  the  Broadleaf  belt  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  use  of  phosphates  more  readily  available  than  those  ordinarily 
appUed  by  growers  gives  a  marked  increase  in  the  jdeld  of  tobacco. 
Further  experiments  in  the  steam  steriUzation  of  seed  beds  indicate 
that  in  addition  to  destroying  weed  seeds  and  fungous  diseases  this 
treatment  reduces  the  injury  from  the  mosaic  or  cahco  disease,  one  of 
the  most  widespread  troubles  affecting  any  crop  plant.  The  value 
of  the  system  devised  by  the  Department  of  introducing  artificial 
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heat  into  the  curing  shed  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  new  method  of  harvesting  by  picking  the 
leaves  from  the  stalk,  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley. 

In  New  York  the  Haynes  type  of  tobacco  as  improved  by  careful 
selection  is  rapidly  supplanting  other  varieties  grown  for  filler  pur- 
poses. In  Ohio  new  types  have  been  secured  by  five  or  six  years' 
sjrstematic  breeding  which  are  more  productive  than  the  ordinary 
Zimmer  and  Seedleaf  varieties,  and  these  are  being  grown  com- 
mercially this  season  for  the  first  time.  Similar  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  year,  and  a  Farmers'  Bulletin 
outlining  practical  methods  of  growing  tobacco  in  the  State,  with 
suggestions  for  their  improvement,  has  been  issued. 

In  the  export  and  manufacturing  districts  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, experiments  and  demonstrations  in  the  best  use  of  fertilizers 
and  systems  of  crop  rotation  especially  adapted  to  tobacco  culture 
have  been  continued.  The  development  of  improved  types  and 
strains  by  breeding  and  selection  and  row-to-row  variety  tests  has 
received  much  attention.  In  Maryland  a  variety  developed  from  a 
cross  between  Connecticut  Broadleaf  and  a  native  Maryland  tobacco 
is  showing  marked  superiority  in  yield  and  size  and  is  giving  satisfac- 
tion in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  farmers.  In  Virginia  local  stations 
have  been  maintained  in  the  principal  tobacco  districts. 

A  problem  of  vital  importance  to  the  tobacco  industry  of  the  so- 
called  "  old  belt "  of  North  Carolina,  more  particularly  in  Granville 
County,  is  the  control  of  the  Granville  wilt.  This  problem  has  been 
taken  up  from  the  standpoints  of  breeding  resistant  varieties  and  of 
developing  systems  of  rotation,  fertilization,  and  cultivation  which 
will  control  the  disease.  In  the  "  new  belt  "  of  eastern  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  much  complaint  is  heard  from  the  trade  as  to  the 
poor  burning  qualities  of  the  tobacco,  and  this  matter  is  now  being 
investigated,  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  improving  the  formulas 
of  the  commercial  fertilizers  now  used. 

In  connection  with  the  fertilizer  experiments  in  the  various  tobacco 
districts,  tests  are  being  made  of  the  efficiency  of  some  of  the  new 
commercial  sources  of  nitrogen,  more  particularly  calcium  cyanamid 
and  also  of  ammonium  sulphate,  for  the  various  types  of  tobacco. 
These  tests  are  of  special  importance  because  of  the  high  cost  of  such 
standard  nitrogenous  tobacco  fertilizers  as  cotton-seed  meal. 

DRY-LAND  AGRICXLTURE   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  results  of  the  investigations  in  crop  rotations  and  cultivation 
methods  in  the  Great  Plains  region  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
west  of  the  ninety-eighth  meridian  have  been  of  unusual  value  and 
interest  during  the  past  season.     Drought,  more  or  less  severe,  has 
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been  experienced  from  Montana  and  North  Dakota  to  Texas.  At 
Williston  and  at  Edgeley,  N.  Dak.,  the  conditions  were  so  severe  that 
all  crops  were  practical  failures,  although  the  most  approved  methods 
of  moisture  conservation  were  used  on  some  of  the  plats;  but  even 
here  many  valuable  lessons  were  learned,  and  if  the  drought  had 
been  less  prolonged  very  remarkable  differences  would  have  been 
observed  in  the  yields  due  to  different  methods  of  cultivation  and 
crop  rotation.  This  brings  out  very  strongly  these  two  important 
facts:  (1)  No  system  has  yet  been  devised  that  will  insure  crops 
during  periods  of  as  severe  drought  as  sometimes  occur  in  this  region, 
and  (2)  properly  planned  and  executed  rotations  and  tillage  methods 
will  greatly  reduce  the  loss  by  droughts  of  only  moderate  severity, 
such  as  frequently  occur  here.  These  same  methods  will  also  increase 
the  yields  and  net  profits  during  favorable  years.  In  Texas,  Kansas, 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  and  Montana  the  drought  was  less  severe.  At 
the  stations  in  those  States  the  results  obtained  from  the  various 
methods  employed  were  unusually  uniform  and  consistent,  not  only 
when  station  is  compared  with  station  during  the  past  season,  but 
also  when  comparisons  are  made  between  different  grains.  These 
results  are  also  in  a  general  way  remarkably  consistent  with  those  of 
previous  years. 

The  experimental  farms  established  and  managed  by  the  Office  of 
Dry-Land  Agriculture  are  proving  of  great  value  for  carrying  on 
cooperative  work  with  other  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
with  other  Bureaus  of  the  Department,  and  with  the  state  experiment 
stations.  This  cooperative  work  should  be  still  further  extended, 
developed,  and  systematized,  particularly  along  the  lines  of  plant 
nutrition  and  soil  bacteriology.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent 
and  profitable  agriculture  in  the  immense  area  known  as  the  Great 
Plains  is  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  and  economic  importance 
as  to  demand  the  very  best  cooperative  efforts  of  both  state  and 
Federal  agencies,  and  this  cooperation  is  being  effected  in  a  most 
efficient  manner  by  this  Department. 

The  main  points  established  by  the  investigations  up  to  the  present 
time  are  as  follows:  (1)  Crop  rotations  calculated  to  conserve  the 
organic  matter  as  well  as  the  moisture  in  the  soil  are  the  main 
dependence  to  guard  against  loss  from  deficient  rainfall.  (2)  The 
effects  of  rotations  are  cumulative,  and  these  investigations  must  be 
conducted  systematically  through  a  long  term  of  years  and  at  many 
stations  in  order  to  establish  a  safe  basis  for  a  permanent  agriculture. 

PHYSICAL   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Physical  measurements  are  being  made  at  all  of  the  dry-land 
experimental  farms  to  determine  the  methods  of  cultivation  which 
ai-e  most  effective  in  conserving  soil  moisture  and  the  amount  of 
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water  required  by  the  different  crops.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
evaporation  from  a  freely  exposed  tank  of  water  is  the  best  criterion 
of  tiie  water  requirements  of  a  crop,  as  this  gives  the  combined  effect 
of  temperature,  humidity,  and  wind.  The  evaporation  has  been 
shown  to  vary  greatly  in  different  dry-farming  sections,  being  nearly 
twice  as  great  in  northern  Texas  as  in  North  Dakota.  A  higher 
rainfall  is  consequently  necessaiy  in  regions  of  high  evaporation. 
This  is  a  subject  which  every  prospective  settler  in  dry-farming 
regions  should  study  carefully,  and  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in 
a  recent  publication  of  the  Department. 

PROGRESS  OF  WORK  AT  FIELD  STATIONS  ON  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS. 

The  Department  is  now  operating  field  stations  on  the  following 
reclamation  projects  in  the  Western  States:  Yuma  (Arizona-Cali- 
fomia),  Truckee-Carson  (Nevada),  Umatilla  (Oregon),  Ellamath 
(Oregon),  Huntley  (Montana),  North  Platte  (Nebraska),  Williston 
(North  Dakota),  and  Belief ourche  (South  Dakota).  Among  the 
more  important  features  of  the  work  are  the  testing  of  newly  intro- 
duced varieties  of  crop  plants,  plant  breeding,  investigations  in  plant 
nutrition,  experiments  in  the  utiUzation  of  native  forage  and  fruit 
plants,  and  experiments  in  tillage  methods  and  crop  rotations. 

At  the  Yxmia  Project  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  experi- 
ments in  growing  Egyptian  cotton.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
this  type  of  cotton,  characterized  by  the  superior  length,  strength, 
and  fineness  of  fiber,  gives  large  yields  and  produces  lint  pronounced 
by  American  spinners  equal  to  corresponding  grades  of  imported 
Egyptian  cotton. 

The  plant-nutrition  problems  offered  by  certain  peculiar  soil  types 
of  the  Truckee-Carson  Project  are  being  chiefly  investigated.  CJoop- 
erative  work  by  bacteriologists  and  physiologists  of  the  Department 
looking  to  the  correction  of  these  unfavorable  conditions  is  in  prog- 
ress. Experiments  with  orchard  and  small  fruits  seem  to  inchcate 
that  owing  to  the  Ukelihood  of  late  spring  frosts  in  the  valley  bottoms 
the  higher  lands  offer  the  best  prospects  of  success.  Alfalfa,  the 
cereals,  and  sugar  beets  appear  to  be  the  most  promising  crops  for  the 
lowlands. 

The  Umatilla  Project  appears  to  be  adapted  to  orchard  fruits, 
grapes,  and  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries  These  crops  are 
therefore  receiving  special  attention  on  the  experiment  farm. 

On  the  Klamath,  Huntley,  Williston,  and  North  Platte  projects 
experiments  were  begim  last  year  with  the  crops  that  appear  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  respective  local  conditions.  It  is  as  yet  too  early 
to  report  results.  On  the  Bellefourche  Project  water  for  irrigation 
has  not  so  far  been  available  on  the  experiment  farm,  and  the  work 
has  been  confined  to  dry-land  agriculture  experiments  on  that  portion 
of  the  farm  lying  above  the  ditch. 
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On  several  of  these  projects  most  of  the  settleis  are  unfamiliar 
with  irrigation,  and  instruction  and  demonstration  of  methods  of 
applying  water  is  proving  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

ALE:ALI  and  drought  resistant    PLANT-BREEDING    INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  Department  is  engaged  in  extensive  tests  of  crop  varieties  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  ones  are  most  resistant  to  drought,  and  is 
seeking  to  secure  increased  resistance  by  plant-breeding  methods. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  are  being  studied  are:  (1)  Ability  to 
adjust  growth  to  available  moisture,  as  varieties  of  grain  crops,  for 
example,  that  make  a  limited  stem  and  leaf  growth  withdraw  less 
moisture  from  the  soil  early  in  the  season  and  have  a  better  chance 
to  ripen  seed  than  do  ranker  growing,  freely  stooling  varieties;  (2) 
character  of  the  root  systems,  whether  extensive  and  shallow,  per- 
mitting the  fullest  possible  utiUzation  of  light  rains,  or  deeply  pene- 
trating, thus  tapping  supplies  of  moisture  at  greater  depths  in  the 
soil;  (3)  conservation  of  water  by  reducing  transpiration  or,  in  other 
words,  increased  economy  in  the  use  of  water;  and  (4)  avoidance  of 
drought  by  maturing  early  before  extremely  dry  weather  begins  or 
tolerance  of  drought  through  ability  to  arrest  grovrth  during  dry 
periods,  resuming  development  whenever  a  rainfall  brings  sufficient 
moisture. 

In  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions  thousands  of  acres  of  hitherto 
imtilled  land  are  being  taken  up  by  farmers.  As  a  rule  the  newcomer 
is  unable  to  estimate  closely  the  capabiUties  of  the  land  imtil  it  has 
been  put  into  crops.  During  the  past  three  years  correlations 
between  the  different  types  of  native  plant  covers  and  the  conditions 
influencing  crop  production  have  been  worked  out  in  portions  of  the 
Great  Plains  area,  and  these  have  made  it  possible  to  judge  from  the 
character  of  the  natural  vegetation  the  adaptability  of  the  land  for 
different  crops. 

The  plant-breeding  work  with  Egyptian  cotton  in  the  Southwest 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  two  new  and  distinct  varieties 
quite  different  in  the  characters  of  the  plants  and  fiber  from  the  Mit 
Afifi  stock  with  which  the  work  was  begun.  The  new  types  are 
distinguished  by  the  large  size  of  the  bolls  and  the  fineness  and  great 
strength  of  the  lint,  which  averages  in  both  varieties  about  If  inches 
long.  One  of  them  has  already  been  tested  on  a  field  scale  at  several 
locaUties  in  Arizona  and  southern  California,  and  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  in  yield  and  in  the  uniformity  of  the  product.  Strains 
have  also  been  secured  by  selection  which  possess  the  characteristics 
of  the  Mit  Afifi  variety,  but  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  that 
variety  as  grown  from  imported  seed  in  productiveness,  size  of  bolls, 
and  quality  of  fiber.  The  different  types  of  fiber  produced  by  these 
varieties  are  well  adapted  to  most  of  the  uses  to  which  the  $12,000,000 
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worth  of  cotton  imported  from  Egypt  in  1909  was  put  by  American 
spinners.  In  view  of  the  prevaiUng  high  prices  of  long-staple  cotton 
and  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  supply,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
growing  of  Egyptian  types  of  cotton  will  soon  be  taken  up  on  & 
commercial  scale  in  the  Southwest. 

THE  BESEBDIKO  OF  DENXTDED  MOUNTAIN  OBAZINO  LANDS. 

It  is  clear  from  the  season's  study  that  acidity  of  the  soil  is  a  factor 
of  the  greatest  importance,  hitherto  unconsidered,  in  the  seeding  of 
these  mountain  grazing  lands.  Hereafter  experimental  sowings  will 
be  made  with  reference  to  conditioios  of  acidity  as  well  as  those  of 
temperature  and  moisture. 

As  there  are  certain  wild  plants  which  grow  only  on  acid  landa 
and  others  which  grow  only  on  neutral  or  alkaline  lands,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  these  indicative  plants  is  an  excellent  practical  guide 
for  field  work.  The  most  trustworthy  indicators  of  acidity  are 
various  plants  of  the  blueberry  and  heather  families,  especially  the 
species  of  the  genus  Vaccinium  known  in  New  England  as  blueber* 
ries  but  in  the  region  of  most  of  the  National  Forests  called  buckle-- 
berries. 

TBUCK-OBOP   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  develop  and  maintain  strains 
and  varieties  of  the  standard  commercial  vegetables  peculiarly 
adapted  for  specific  purposes  have  proved  decidedly  successful. 
The  crops  now  well  in  hand  are  lettuce,  cauliflower,  cabbage,  beets, 
and  tomatoes.     Others  will  be  taken  up  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Arlington  Farm,  which  is  the  Department's  field  laboratory 
Id  plant  industry,  has  developed  into  the  most  intensive  enterprise 
of  this  character  in  America.  The  investigations  under  way  at  the 
farm  are  larger  and  more  varied  than  those  upon  any  similar  farm 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  year  the  crop-improvement  work 
alone  involved  the  testing  of  more  than  2,000  samples  of  forage 
crops,  7,000  samples  of  cereals,  1,500  samples  of  vegetables,  25,000 
samples  of  potatoes,  and  250  drug  plants.  The  fruit  plantations 
consist  of  over  500  sorts  of  apples  and  more  than  300  varieties  of 
peaches,  and  the  shrubbery  and  ornamental  trees  now  include  240 
distinct  varieties  and  species. 

FBUrr   INVESTIGATIONS. 

From  the  citrange-orange  crosses  it  is  hoped  to  obtain  fruits  nearly 
if  not  quite  equal  in  quality  to  the  varieties  of  oranges  now  grown 
and  at  the  same  time  possessing  greater  hardiness,  enabling  them  to 
resist  the  occasional  severe  freezes  which  cause  so  much  damage  in 
the  orange  districts. 
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Date  oulthbe. — ^The  successful  ripening  at  the  Department  gar- 
dens in  Arizona  and  California  of  many  of  the  best  types  of  dates  has 
led  to  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  conrnxercial 
date  culture  in  this  country.  Because  of  the  great  cost  of  establish- 
ing a  date  orchard  the  Department  has  followed  the  policy  of  intro- 
ducing and  testing  at  its  own  gardens  in  advance  of  general  distribu- 
tion the  best  varieties  of  dates  from  the  Old-World  deserts,  so  that 
growers  may  be  accurately  advised  as  to  the  varieties  most  hkely  to 
succeed  in  specific  localities.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  familiarize 
growers  with  the  cultivation  and  care  of  the  trees  and  the  harvesting 
of  the  fruit,  many  thousands  of  seeds  of  the  best  varieties  of  dates 
have  been  distributed.  New  methods  of  propagation  are  being 
worked  out  to  permit  of  the  rapid  dissemination  of  these  new  vari- 
eties in  the  regions  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

Fig  cultubb. — ^The  United  States  now  produces  annually  only 
about  200  tons  of  Smyrna  figs,  while  2,000  tons  of  that  type  are 
imported. 

The  finest  types  of  the  Smyrna  fig  are  produced  in  the  Meander 
Valley  in  Asia  Minor.  Investigations  have  shown  that  in  California 
the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  bordering  on  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  on  the  east  form  just  such  a  region 
as  the  Meander  Valley,  though  vastly  larger  in  extent.  It  is  con- 
fidently believed  that  somewhere  in  this  warm  foothill  belt  will  be 
found  the  best  fig  region  in  this  country.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
this  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  the  Department  leased  a  seedling- 
fig  orchard  at  Loomis,  Cal.,  situated  some  400  feet  above  the  valley 
fioor.  This  orchard  was  planted  some  twenty-five  years^  ago  with 
seed  of  the  best  Smyrna  figs.  About  half  of  the  seedlings  produced 
there  are  good  edible  varieties,  the  other  half  being  caprifigs.  From 
this  collection  the  Department  has  distributed  to  growers  in  the  foot- 
hills and  cool  coastal  valleys  a  special  collection  of  Smyrna  figs,  with 
appropriate  caprifigs.  It  is  beUeved  that  within  three  years  it  will 
be  possible  to  determine  definitely  the  localities  best  suited  to  the 
production  of  figs  of  the  highest  quahty. 

STUDIES  IN  BLUEBERRY  CULTURE. 

In  the  annual  reports  for  1908  and  1909  reference  was  made  to 
experiments  on  the  domestication  of  the  blueberry.  A  publication 
has  since  been  issued  describing  the  principles  of  culture  of  these 
peculiar  plants  and  showing  the  reasons  for  failure  in  most  of  the 
early  attempts  to  grow  them.  The  propagation  of  selected  plants 
by  cuttings  and  other  methods  has  also  been  accomplished,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  effective  methods  of  field  culture  will 
be  developed  and  that  selected  varieties  having  fruits  of  large  size 
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and  other  desirable  qualities  can  be  grown.  Experiments  are  now 
in  progress  with  a  variety  bearing  berries  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

field  mvestiqations  in  pomology. 

Fbuit  marketing,  transportation,  and  storage  investiga- 
tions.— ^These  investigations  have  related  primarily  to  the  handling 
of  table  grapes,  lemons,  and  apples  in  California,  oranges  in  Florida, 
and  peaches  in  Georgia,  the  object  being  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
loss  through  decay  of  fruit  in  transit;  to  determine  methods  of 
handling  it  which  will  reduce  the  loss  to  a  minimum;  and  to  secure 
ioformation  relative  to  the  proper  methods  of  caring  for  it  prior  to 
and  during  storage.  In  the  transportation  work  in  California  and 
Florida,  the  behavior  in  transit  of  grapes,  lemons,  and  oranges 
handled  under  the  prevailing  commercial  conditions  was  contrasted 
with  fruit  so  carefully  handled  that  injury  to  individual  fruits  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  results  in  practically  .every  case 
emphasized  the  fact  that  loss  in  general  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  injury  that  the  fruit  receives  prior  to  or  during  packing. 

The  special  peach  problem  considered  in  Greorgia  was  the  influence 
during  and  after  transit  of  cooling  the  fruit  to  a  relatively  low  tem- 
perature before  shipping.  Rather  marked  results  favoring  such 
treatment  were  obtained. 

In  connection  with  the  transportation  tests  made  imder  different 
conditions,  a  large  number  of  supplementary  experiments,  includ- 
ing the  effect  of  washing  lemons,  were  conducted  in  various  packing 
houses. 

In  46  experiments  with  lemons  in  15  California  packing  houses 
in  1910,  commercially  handled  washed  fruit  developed  the  greatest 
amount  of  blue  mold,  commercially  handled  fruit  not  washed  ranked 
second,  carefully  handled  lemons  third,  while  carefully  handled 
unwashed  lemons  developed  the  least  injury. 

The  results  of  the  experimental  shipments  of  lemons  from  Califor- 
nia to  Washington,  D.  C,  contrasting  the.behavior  of  carefully  graded 
and  packed  fruit  with  fruit  handled  under  commercial  conditions, 
show  that  less  than  one-half  as  much  blue  mold  developed  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  amount  of  decay  in  fruit  shipped 
by  packing  houses  employing  different  methods  of  handling  the  fruit. 
Lemons  packed  in  California  by  eight  packing  houses  where  careful 
methods  prevailed  developed  less  than  one-tenth  as  much  blue  mold 
as  fruit  packed  by  eight  houses  under  careless  conditions. 

Considerable  demonstration al  and  instructional  work  has  been  done 
incidentally  by  the  men  engaged  in  these  investigations,  resulting  in 
one  locality  in  Florida  in  less  than  one-fourth  as  much  decay  after  as 
before  instruction. 
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Storage  investigations  were  carried  on  in  California  with  grapes, 
lemons,  and  apples.  Different  problems  were  involved  with  each  of 
these  fruits.  The  results  indicate  that  the  present  market  season  of 
grapes  may  be  materially  extended  if  the  fruit  is  packed  in  a  ''filler" 
before  storing.  Redwood  sawdust  has  proved  the  most  effective 
material  thus  far  tried;  but  its  use  is  attended  with  some  objection- 
able features,  owing  to  the  very  fine  dust  particles  adhering  to  the 
fruit.  The  investigations  further  showed  that  40°  F.  is  the  minit 
mum  temperature  at  which  lemons  should  be  stored,  with  a  possi- 
biUty  of  better  results  at  an  even  higher  temperature,  and  that 
''internal  browning"  in  storage  of  apples  grown  in  the  Pajaro  Val- 
ley is  less  serious  in  fruit  stored  at  35°  than  at  32°  F.  It  is  still  less 
at  a  temperature  of  37°  F.;  but  the  ripening  processes  are  too  active 
at  this  temperature  for  satisfactory  results  otherwise.  The  fruit 
stored  at  32°  F.  possessed  the  best  external  appearance. 

VrriouLTUBAL  iNVESTiQATioNS. — ^The  eleven  experimental  vine- 
yards established  in  different  sections  of  CaUfornia  are  now  yielding 
important  results  with  regard  to  varietal  adaptations  to  different  soil 
types  and  diverse  climatic  conditions,  congeniaUty  of  Vinifera  varie- 
ties on  resistant  stocks,  and  the  value  of  a  large  number  of  direct 
producers. 

Material  progress  has  been  made  in  the  investigation  of  the  Rotun- 
difoUa  group  of  grapes,  especially  with  regard  to  varieties  and  meth- 
ods of  pnming  and  training. 

Investigations  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  have  demonstrated 
that  with  the  appUcation  of  proper  methods  grape  culture  in  this 
region  may  again  be  made  as  successful  as  it  was  in  former  years. 

FEurr-DiSTRiCT  INVESTIGATIONS. — In  connection  with  the  fruit- 
district  work  the  study  of  the  adaptability  of  fruit  varieties  to  the 
Ozark  region  has  been  completed  during  the  past  year  and  consider- 
ably extended  in  certain  sections  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  the  central  and  southern  Great  Plains  area. 

OBEENHOUSES,  GARDENS  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  gardens  and  grounds  of  the  Department  have  continued 
under  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  A  gradual  readjust- 
ment of  the  grounds  to  meet  the  changes  incident  to  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  and  the  removal  of  older  structures  has  been  made. 
The  greenhouse  equipment  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  and  now 
affords  increased  facilities  for  pathological  work  and  for  plant 
quarantine,  which  have  been  very  much  needed  in  connection  with 
the  research  work  of  the  Bureau.  The  removal  of  the  last  of  the  old 
greenhouses  has  resulted  in  marked  improvement  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Department  groimds. 
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PBOGRESS   IN   PLANT  INTEOGDUCTION. 

The  possibilities  which  lie  in  the  introduction  of  the  wild  relatives 
of  cultivated  plants  and  in  the  breeding  of  them. with  well-known 
domesticated  forms  have  become  apparent  to  a  wide  circle  of  official 
and  private  experimenters  throughout  the  country.  In  order  to 
meet  the  demand  for  these  wild  plants,  which  in  themselves  are  little 
more  than  curiosities,  a  world  search  is  being  carried  on  by  himdreds  of 
correspondents  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction. 
The  time  required  to  secure  and  place  in  the  hands  of  an  experimenter 
some  foreign  species  of  plant  which  he  wishes  to  hybridize  is  rapidly 
being  reduced  to  a  negligible  quantity,  and  the  stimulus  afforded  in 
the  creation  of  new  varieties  suited  to  pecidiar  local  conditions  is  of 
great  and  lasting  benefit. 

The  search  which  was  made  in  northern  China  three  years  ago  for 
the  original  wild  peach  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  form  of 
peach  {Amygddlu8  davidiana)  which  for  hardiness  in  Iowa,  at  least, 
exceeds  anything  yet  grown  there.  There  are  two  strains,  and  both 
have  proved  much  hardier  than  the  peaches  grown  at  this  limit  of 
the  peach  belt.  At  the  same  time  this  Chinese  peach,  which  is 
used  by  the  Celestials  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  all  of  their  stone 
fruits,  bids  fair  to  prove  a  drought-resistant  stock  for  the  peach 
growers  of  the  Southwest.  Extensive  experiments  are  under  way 
to  test  more  thoroughly  this  important  stock  for  stone  fruits. 

Ten  acres  of  Japanese  timber  bamboo  are  now  growing  at  Brooks- 
ville,  Fla.,  as  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  more  than  3,000  young 
plants  from  Japan,  while  a  similar  but  smaller  area  is  located  at 
Avery  Island,  La.  This  is  the  first  serious  attempt  in  this  coimtry 
to  test  on  a  commercial  scale  the  culture  of  a  plant  which  in  the  Orient 
forms  one  of  the  best  paying  crops. 

The  mango  industry  of  Florida  and  Porto  Rico  has  reached  a  stage 
when  the  demand  for  grafted  plants  of  imported  Varieties  is  much 
greater  than  can  be  supplied  by  the  Department,  and  several  thousand 
seeds  have  been  ordered  for  propagation  piUT)oses.  One  single  tree 
of  an  imported  variety  produced  this  season  428  fruits,  and  the  fancy- 
fruit  dealers  of  New  York  have  pronoimced  these  imported  mangos 
worthy  of  commanding  the  highest  prices. 

The  unusual  interest  attached  to  the  discovery  of  the  wild  drought- 
resistant  wheat  in  Palestine  mentioned  in  the  last  report  made  it 
advisable  to  send  an  expert  in  acclimatization  to  inspect  on  the  slopes 
of  Moimt  Hermon  this  new  prototype  of  the  great  cultivated  cereal 
and  secure  data  and  material  which  will  aid  in  the  future  study  of  its 
possibilities  for  dry-land  conditions.  This  investigation  is  still  in 
progress. 

An  agricultural  explorer  of  the  Department  has  spent  the  year  ex- 
ploring the  plant  resources  of  southwestern  Asia  and,  although  meet- 
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ing  with  many  unexpected  difficulties,  has  pushed  his  way  into  Chinese 
Turkestan.  Among  the  large  nimiber  of  interesting  things  he  has 
secured  is  a  variety  of  alfalfa  from  Erivan  which  is  said  to  be  longer 
lived  than  the  Turkestan  variety  experimented  with  in  the  Caucasus; 
a  species  of  Medicago  from  an  altitude  of  over  4,000  feet,  which  is 
already  being  utilized  in  the  work  of  creating  new  hybrid  alfalfas 
for  the  Northwest;  a  wild  almond  from  the  Zarafshan  Valley,  found 
growing  on  the  dry  mountain  sides  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  feet,  which 
may  prove  to  be  a  desirable  stock  for  stone  fruits;  a  drought-resistant 
cherry  for  home  gardens  in  the  Northwest  and  for  use  as  a  dwarfing 
stock,  from  the  mountains  near  Samarkand;  a  collection  of  apricots 
with  sweet  kernels  from  the  same  region;  the  Afghasian  apple  and 
special  varieties  of  pears  for  trial  in  the  Gulf  States;  some  remarkably 
hardy  oKves  which  have  withstood  zero  temperatures  and  still  borne 
good  crops  of  fruit;  late  and  early  varieties  of  Caucasian  peaches  for 
trial  in  the  Southwest;  seeds  collected  in  the  Caucasus  from  wild 
plants  of  the  true  Paradise  apple,  which  is  used  as  a  dwarfing  stock, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  seedlings  not  infested  with  crown-gall; 
scions  of  a  newly  produced  crab  apple,  reported  to  be  a  better  keeper 
than  American  crab  apples;  the  Slew  Abrikose,*a  variety  of  apricot 
with  a  skin  as  smooth  as  that  of  a  nectarine;  seed  of  the  Karakatch 
tree,  a  Turkestan  elm,  for  the  hot,  dry  sections  of  the  United  States; 
a  remarkable  drought-resistant  poplar  for  the  Middle  West;  a  wild 
strawberry,  fruiting  at  the  end  of  February  on  the  dry  calcareous 
cliff's  of  the  Caucasus,  of  possible  use  to  strawberry  breeders;  a  col* 
lection  of  hardy  table-grape  varieties  from  th6  Caucasus,  some  of 
which  are  reported  to  possess  very  unusual  keeping  quaUties;  and 
varieties  of  Asia  Minor  wheat  and  a  collection  of  cereals  from  the 
oases  of  Samarkand,  Old  Bokhara,  and  Merv. 

Two  tons  of  roots  of  the  edible  aroids  were  harvested  in  South  Caro- 
lina as  a  result  of  an  experiment  with  these  wet-land  root  crops,  which 
seem  to  thrive  well  where  the  potato  can  be  grown  only  with  difficulty, 
and  a.much  more  extensive  experiment  in  the  growing  and  market- 
ing of  these  important  crops  is  under  way. 

The  hardy  yellow-ffowered  alfalfas  which  were  obtained  from  cen- 
tral Asia  have  already  been  crossed  with  the  hardiest  of  the  blue- 
flowered  forms,  and  the  resulting  crosses  have  proved  their  unusual 
hardiness  and  are  now  being  investigated  to  determine  their  value 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest. 

The  popularity  of  a  newly  introduced  Japanese  salad  plant  and 
vegetable  called  udo  has  reached  the  stage  when  one  of  the  largest 
asparagus  growers  in  the  country  contemplates  testing  it  on  a  consid- 
erable scale  with  a  view  to  placing  it  on  the  market. 

The  fruiting  at  various  points  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Chinese 
wood-oil  tree,  from  the  nuts  of  which  the  best  drying  oil  is  expressed, 
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has  made  it  advisable  to  set  out  in  Louisiana  a  test  orchard  of  an  acre 
to  determine  its  commercial  possibilities. 

The  call  for  young  trees  of  the  seedless  Chinese  persimmon  which 
was  fruited  in  North  Carolina  last  year  was  so  great  that  special 
arrangements  for  the  propagation  of  this  variety  had  to  be  made, 
one  firm  desiring  to  put  in  10  acres  of  this  new  sort  even  before  it  was 
fully  tested  by  the  experts  of  the  Department. 

The  imported  large-fruited  jujubes,  which  form  a  very  important 
orchard  industry  in  China,  the  preserved  fruits  comparing  favorably 
with  dates,  have  shown  themselves  adapted  to  the  arid  climate  of  the 
Southwest,  and  extensive  trials  will  be  undertaken  in  CaUfomia  and 
in  Texas. 

INVESTIQATIONS   IN   FARM   MANAGEMENT. 

The  Department  has  continued  its  study  of  the  methods  and 
practices  of  successful  farmers,  giving  special  attention  to  those 
types  of  farming  which  have  maintained  productiveness  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  carrying  to  the  farmer 
in  a  practical  way  many  of  the  scientific  facts  brought  out  in  its 
research  investigations.  Much  of  the  demonstration  work  is  being 
carried  on  in  close  cooperation  with  the  state  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations. 

Southern  farm  management. — In  the  farm-management  demon- 
stration work  in  the  Southern  States  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  importance  of  winter  legumes  as  a  means  of  putting  humus  into 
the  soil  and  preventing  leaching  and  soil  washing  and  as  hay  crops 
in  a  more  diversified  type  of  farming.  A  phase  of  this  work  is  the 
teaching  of  farmers  to  grow  their  own  supply  of  seed  of  these  legumes. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  South,  where  the  area  of  cotton  has  been  cut 
down  because  of  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  farmers  have  been 
encouraged  to  grow  soy  beans  as  a  possible  substitute  for  cotton  seed 
in  the  production  of  oil.  The  same  machines  that  are  used  for 
extracting  cotton-seed  oil  can  be  employed  for  extracting  the  oil 
from  soy  beans.  The  vines  and  the  cake  residue  are  also  valuable 
stock  feeds.  Cropping  systems  have  been  devised  for  southern 
farmers  entering  upon  some  kind  of  Uve-stock  farming.  Many  of 
the  industrial  schools  of  the  South  are  giving  attention  to  farming. 
The  Department  is  cooperating  with  these  institutions  in  devising 
plans  of  management  which  shall  teach  correct  principles  of  ci^op 
rotation,  tillage,  and  fertilizing. 

Northern  farm  management. — In  addition  to  the  study  of 
farm  practice  throughout  the  Northern  States,  the  attempt  has 
been  made  to  assist  individual  farmers,  where  located  in  typical 
sections,  in  planning  their  farm  operations.  In  Maine  personal 
work  in  demonstrating  the  method  and  value  of  the  home  mixing  of 
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commercial  fertilizers  was  taken  up  with  more  than  1,200  farmers. 
It  has  been  shown  that  good  crops  of  potatoes,  clover,  and  com  can 
be  grown  on  some  of  the  agricultxirally  abandoned  hill  lands  of  south- 
em  New  York  if  attention  is  given  to  better  strains  of  seed,  more 
thorough  tillage,  and  in  many  instances  the  use  of  lime.  In  northern 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  are  extensive  lureas  of  compara- 
tively cheap  cut-over  hardwood  and  pine  lands,  varying  greatly 
in  quaUty  and  requiring  distinctly  varying  types  of  farming  for  the 
greatest  success.  These  types  are  being  worked  out  and  vary  from 
dairying  and  hay  farming  on  the  heavier  soils  to  the  growing  of  seed 
crops,  such  as  clover,  hairy  vetch,  and  rye,  on  the  lighter  soils.  An 
agricultural  survey  of  Iowa,  showing  the  types  of  farming  prevail- 
ing in  each  section  of  the  State  and  the  main  agricultural  problems 
needing  attention,  has  been  completed.  In  Missouri  a  farm-manage- 
ment organization  of  200  farmers  from  all  over  the  State  is  attempt- 
ing to  revise  the  systems  of  farming  there  along  improved  lines 
suggested  by  the  Department. 

Western  farm  management. — Nowhere  is  the  study  of  farm 
experience  of  greater  importance  than  in  the  West,  where  fanning 
is  different  from  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  Each  farm  is 
in  a  sense  an  experiment  station,  and  the  experiences  of  the  indi- 
vidual farmers  are  of  great  importance  in  formulating  wise  plans  of 
farming.  Satisfactory  cropping  systems  and  farm  methods  have 
been  worked  out  for  parts  of  western  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  eastern 
Colorado.  The  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  on  tillage  practices 
in  the  upper  Columbia  River  Basin  have  been  widely  adopted. 

Farm  organization  and  operation. — ^The  man  and  labor  hours 
required  to  grow  farm  crops  and  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work  are  being 
studied  in  detail  on  more  than  100  farms.  The  records  thus  secured 
show  just  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  quart  of  milk,  a  bushel  of  com, 
a  colt  of  definite  age,  and  the  like.  These  data  will  later  become  the 
basis  for  determining  the  profits  of  various  farm  enterprises  under 
widely  varying  conditions.  In  New  Hampshire  a  farm-to-farm  sur- 
vey of  four  townships  was  made  to  study  the  relation  of  profits  to 
the  type  of  farming  followed.  The  results  bring  out  strongly  the  im- 
portant places  occupied  by  fruit  and  poultry  on  the  farm.  Studies 
have  been  made  of  farm  investments  and  of  the  details  of  machinery 
and  tools  required  in  different  types  of  fanning.  It  has  been  found 
that  usually  only  about  one-half  the  capital  invested  in  farming  is 
in  the  land,  the  remainder  being  in  building  equipment,  tools,  and 
live  stock.  Not  infrequently  men  buying  farms  put  all  their  money 
into  the  land  and  then  stmggle  for  years  with  inadequate  working 
capital  to  make  a  Uving,  whereas  if  a  judicious  division  of  the  invest- 
ment at  the  outset  had  been  made  a  much  more  productive  and 
profitable  plant  would  have  resulted. 
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Pbioklt-feab  INVE8TIOATIONS. — The  past  severe  winter  has  shown 
that  the  spineless  forms  of  prickly  pear  must  be  confined  to  regions 
even  farther  south  than  was  previously  announced.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  regions  from  Texas  to  Florida.  Investigations  indi- 
cate, contrary  to  general  belief,  that  prickly  pears  breed  true  to  seed. 
The  spiny  species  native  to  southern  Texas  are  giving  great  promise 
as  a  cultivated  farm  crop.  Thousands  of  cattle  have  been ''  roughed  *' 
through  on  this  feed  the  past  year,  and  several  dairies  have  depended 
on  it  alone  for  their  roughage.  Both  dairy  cows  and  other  cattle  do 
well  with  no  other  roughage. 

Weeds  and  tillage. — ^Methods  of  eradicating  quack-grass,  or 
witch-grass;  perennial  morning-glory,  or  bindweed;  and  wild  onions 
have  been  worked  out  on  the  basis  of  their  agronomic  habits,  and 
extensive  demonstrations  are  in  progress  to  bring  these  facts  home 
to  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Work  on  the  relation 
of  weeds  to  the  tillage  needs  of  com  is  being  continued  on  160  farms 
in  32  States.  Results  of  this  work  to  date  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
primary  object  of  com  tillage  is  the  destmction  of  weeds. 

Farm  pbaotioe. — ^The  possibility  of  curing  hay  by  artificial  drying 
has  been  shown  to  be  practicable  for  regions  like  the  South,  where  it  is 
difficult  to  cure  hay  because  of  untimely  rainfall.  A  drier  that  cures 
green  alfalfa  in  25  minutes  into  a  very  superior  hay  at  a  nominal  cost 
has  been  designed  and  constmcted  by  the  Department.  The  study 
of  farm  practice  in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  has  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  dealing  with  this  subject  in  the 
South.  Studies  of  pastures  have  shown  their  growing  importance  in 
the  production  of  cheap  beef.  The  run-down  condition  of  pastures 
in  many  sections  is  being  studied  with  special  reference  to  their 
rejuvenation.  In  the  clearing  up  of  logged-off  land,  promising  new 
methods  for  burning  stumps  which  appear  to  be  cheaper  than  the 
use  of  powder  and  the  donkey  engine,  although  slower,  have  been 
devised. 

farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work. 

The  demonstration  work  among  southern  farmers  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Organized  in  1904  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  the  boll 
weevil  in  Texas,  this  work  has  now  extended  to  all  of  the  Southern 
States. 

The  problem  of  meeting  the  advance  of  the  weevil  in  the  South  is 
a  complex  one.  Southern  farmers  for  years  have  raised  cotton  and 
depended  upon  it  to  furnish  home  necessities  and  supplies.  A  credit 
system  has  prevailed  under  which  the  cotton  farmer,  whether  owner 
or  tenant,  runs  twelve  months  behmd.  When  cotton  fails,  his  credit 
fails;  hence  the  necessity  for  a  change  of  methods. 
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When  the  boll  weevil  came;  bankers  and  busmess  men  lost  confi- 
dence and  extensive  local  panics  resulted.  With  his  cash  crop  cut 
off  the  necessary  food  crops  for  man  and  stock  had  to  be  grown  on 
the  farm.  It  was  necessary  to  teach  and  demonstrate  diversifica- 
tion of  crops  in  order  that  the  farmers  might  be  able  to  raise  cotton 
at  a  profit  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  world's  demands, 
and  the  Department  has  undertaken  to  show  how  to  produce  paying 
crops  even  where  the  weevils  are  numerous. 

The  leading  features  of  this  work  are  (1)  the  adaptation  of  modem 
cultural  methods  to  the  raising  of  cotton  imder  boll-weevil  infesta- 
tion and  (2)  the  teaching  of  modem  farm  methods  by  which  other 
standard  crops  can  be  produced  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  food 
for  the  family  and  feed  for  the  stock.  These  things  must  be  done 
on  the  farmer's  own  land  and  with  his  cooperation. 

From  1904  to  1909  there  was  an  increase  from  1  to  362  agents  in 
the  field.  The  number  has  now  reached  450,  and  the  demand  for 
more  is  ui^ent.  More  than  75,000  farmers  are  receiving  direct 
instruction  on  their  farms.  This  work  has  greatly  increased  the 
supply  of  humus  and  the  use  of  legumes  in  soils  wasted  by  long- 
continued  cultivation  in  cotton.  It  has  caused  lands  to  be  plowed 
deeper  from  year  to  year  and  seed  beds  to  be  more  thoroughly  pre- 
pared. Cultivation  is  becoming  more  intensive,  seed  selection  of 
both  com  and  cotton  more  general,  and  farming,  as  a  rule,  more 
profitable. 

In  1909  figures  from  a  large  nimiber  of  demonstrators  showed  a 
comparative  increase  of  from  50  to  400  per  cent  in  the  average  yield 
of  standard  crops,  and  the  figures  for  1910  indicate  similar  results. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  work  of  1909  and  1910  is  that 
in  thousands  of  cases  an  average  crop  of  cotton  has  been  made  in 
spite  of  the  weevil  by  following  the  directions  of  the  Department, 
whereas  others  in  the  same  localities  who  have  not  carried  out  these 
instructions  have  failed  to  make  a  crop.  This  is  conspicuously  true 
in  the  alluvial  sections  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi.  The 
methods  advocated  are  being  rapidly  adopted  by  farmers  in  boU- 
weevil-infested  territory  and  are  fast  being  recognized  as  the  best 
means  yet  presented  of  raising  a  crop  of  cotton  in  spite  of  the  boll 
weevil.  This  means  the  restoration  of  confidence  and  credit  and 
prevents  the  abandonment  of  farms  and  the  emigration  of  labor  to 
other  fields. 

Private  citizens,  business  men's  organizations,  bankers'  associa- 
tions, county  boards,  and  others  in  many  of  the  Southern  States 
have  been  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  Department  in  extend- 
ing the  work. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  only  way  to  reach  some 
farmers  and  to  get  them  to  follow  better  methods  of  farming  is  through 
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their  boys.  Where  a  farmer's  boy  has  been  enlisted  in  a  com  club 
and  produced  on  his  father's  farm  an  acre  of  corn  yielding  from  50 
to  200  bushels  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  30  cents  a  bushel,  the 
farmer  is  no  longer  skeptical  about  improved  farm  methods. 

In  1909  there  were  10,543  boys  enrolled  in  these  clubs.  In  1910 
the  number  has  increased  to  46,225.  This  feature  of  the  work  has 
aroused  imbounded  interest  and  enthusiasixi  and  turned  attention 
toward  the  farm.  Public-spirited  citizens  in  the  various  Southern 
States  have  contributed  $40,000  for  prizes  for  these  boys.  Prize 
winners  in  four  States  were  given  trips  to  Washington  and  awarded 
diplomas  of  merit.  This  year  such  trips  are  oflfered  from  every 
Southern  State  through  bankers'  associations,  boards  of  trade, 
educational  associations,  private  citizens,  and  state  fairs.  Governors 
and  superintendents  of  public  instruction  will  give  diplomas  simi- 
lar to  Uiose  earned  last  year  to  all  boys  who  make  excellent  records. 

When  a  boy  makes  a  thorough  study  of  corn  it  is  easier  to  succeed 
with  other  crops.  Some  of  the  boys  in  the  boll-weevil  parishes  of 
Louisiana  have  not  only  broken  the  records  in  com  production  there 
but  have  achieved  the  same  extraordinary  results  with  cotton,  pota- 
toes, onions,  and  other  crops. 

Marked  changes  in  general  farm  methods  and  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  people  do  not  take  place  in  a  single  year.  The  few  demon- 
strations in  each  neighborhood  the  first  year  attract  attention,  and 
dispel  doubt,  the  second  year  brings  increasing  success,  and  the 
third  year  usually  marks  the  beginning  of  the  general  adoption  of 
the  changed  methods,  though  time  is  required  to  make  the  adoption 
universal  and  thorough  in  a  community. 

Special  work  is  done  in  advance  of  the  weevil  to  prepare  the 
farmers  to  meet  the  new  conditions.  During  the  seasons  of  1910  and 
1911  this  eflfort  is  being  and  will  be  exerted  within  a  few  himdred 
miles  of  that  great  semicircular  line  which  marks  the  boll  weevil's 
advance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  panic  and  business  depression 
usually  accompanying  the  invasion  of  the  weevil  will  thus  be  avoided. 

PROGRESS  IN  FORAOE-GROP  INVESTIGATIONS.  * 

Breeding  improved  forage  crops. — ^For  most  of  the  farming  . 
areas  of  the  country  experience  and  much  experimenting  have 
determined  the  most  valuable  forage  crops.  Thus,  timothy  and 
red  clover  are  of  paramount  importance  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  and  alfalfa  in  the  West,  while  in  the  South  among  the  several 
forage  crops  used  cowpeas  are  perhaps  of  highest  value.  Each  of 
these  crops  consists  of  numerous  varieties  and  strains,  some  of  much 
higher  value  than  others.  The  isolating  of  the  best  strains  by 
selection  and  the  combining  of  the  good  features  of  two  or  more 
varieties  by  hybridizing  have  already  yielded  valuable  results,  and 
extensive  work  of  this  kind  is  now  being  prosecuted. 
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In  the  case  of  cowpeas  upward  of  200  varieties  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  secured  and  tested.  Among  those  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  the  breeder  are  the  Iron,  on  account  of  its  disease  resistance; 
the  Whippoorwill  and  New  Era,  on  account  of  their  excellent  habits 
and  prohficmess;  and  certain  East  Indian  varieties  which  are  tall  and 
bushy  in  habit  and  bear  abundant  pods  with  small,  hard  seeds  decid- 
edly resistant  to  weevil  attack.  These  sorts  have  been  hybridized, 
and  among  the  progeny  are  varieties  which  in  excellence  of  habit, 
disease  resistance,  and  prolificness  combined  surpass  any  of  their 
parents.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  improved  sorts, 
which  can  be  readily  harvested  by  machinery,  will  replace  in  a  large 
measure  those  now  grown. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Ohio  experiment  station  the  breeding  of 
timothy  on  an  extensive  scale  has  been  undertaken  at  New  London, 
Ohio.  The  recent  introduction  and  rapid  spread  of  timothy  rust 
have  made  it  necessary  to  breed  for  resistance  to  this  disease,  as 
many  of  the  strains  previously  developed  are  highly  susceptible.  It 
appears  that  timothy  breeding  must  be  in  the  main  comparatively 
local;  at  least,  strains  bred  in  the  East  have  not  proved  superior  in 
the  West,  and  vice  versa. 

Improved  alfalfas  are  mostly  needed  in  the  colder  States,  where 
great  hardiness  is  essential,  and  in  the  Eastern  States,  where  strains 
that,  will  produce  seed  under  humid  conditions  and  thus  become 
completely  adapted  are  desired.  Better  seed-producing  strains, 
especially  for  dry-land  farming,  are  also  important.  From  the 
progress  already  made  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  these  ideals 
can  be  secured.  Some  of  the  hybrids  between  the  yellow  Siberian 
alfalfas  recently  obtained  by  our  agricultural  explorers  and  the 
hardiest  ordinary  alfalfas  possess  excellent  habits  and  great  cold 
resistance,  so  that  the  menace  of  winterkilling  is  now  greatly  reduced. 

Every  year  an  enormous  quantity  of  alfalfa  seed  is  imported  from 
Europe,  and  this  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years.  Not  only 
should  the  United  States  grow  all  the  alfalfa  seed  it  needs,  but  a 
surplus  for  export  should  be  produced.  Splendid  yields  have  been 
secured  by  growing  alfalfa  for  seed  in  cultivated  rows  on  dry  lands 
in  the  semiarid  regions.  Strains  selected  for  high  seed  production 
have  given  noteworthy  returns  in  such  experiments. 

Red  clover  is  a  crop  of  great  variability  with  which  little  successful 
breeding  work  has  been  accomplished.  In  the  Old  World  there  are 
several  well-defined  geographical  varieties,  none  of  which,  however, 
have  shown  superiority  in  this  country  over  the  ordinary  American 
seed.  The  breeding  of  this  crop  presents  two  types  of  problems: 
(1)  In  the  States  where  ordinary  clover  succeeds  well  increased 
yields  can  almost  certainly  be  obtained  by  selecting  and  breeding 
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individuals  which  have  greater  inherent  vigor,  and  (2)  in  many  places 
it  is  now  difficult  to  grow  red  clover  on  land  where  it  once  grew  well. 
This  difficulty  is  commonly  referred  to  as  due  to  ''clover-sick"  land. 
The  trouble  fe  very  obscure,  but  in  some  cases  is  apparently  caused 
by  a  specific  disease  and  in  others  by  a  complex  of  diseases.  In 
northern  Alabama  a  farmer  has  grown  a  selected  clover  successfully 
for  seventeen  years  or  more  on  land  where  ordinary  clover  failed. 
This  success  was  obtained  by  saving  the  seed  of  the  siurviving  plantsr 
untfl  a  strain  was  established  that  succeeds  perfectly.  Apparently 
this  strain  differs  little  from  that  bred  by  Professors  Bain  and  Essary, 
of  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  for  resistance  to  a 
stem  disease  which  seems  to  be  the  principal  enemy  of  clover  in  that 
State.  The  imi>ortance  of  the  red-clover  crop  is  such  that  extensive 
breeding  work  of  this  sort  is  being  prosecuted. 

New  forage  crops. — ^Many  new  forage  crops  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  being  tested  each  year.  Only  a  few  of  these  possess  suffi- 
cient value  to  compete  with  the  crops  now  grown.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  these  introductions  prove  to  be  of  striking  value.  At  least 
four  such  plants  recently  introduced  have  given  such  admirable 
results  that  there  can  be  little  question  that  they  will  prove  of  great 
value. 

Rhodes  grass,  while  not  entirely  a  new  grass,  has  been  heretofore 
tested  mainly  in  the  arid  regions,  where  it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
withstand  the  winters.  The  experience  of  the  last  three  years  has 
shown  that  this  grass  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Gulf  Coast  region, 
particularly  to  Florida  and  southern  Texas,  where  it  not  only  with- 
stands the  winter,  but  grows  continuously.  In  southern  Florida  three 
cuttings  have  been  made  during  the  winter  months,  and  as  many  as 
six  during  the  entire  season.  This  grass  has  fine,  upright  stems  and 
good  seed  habits,  so  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  employed 
as  extensively  as  a  meadow  grass  in  the  region  to  which  it  is  adapted 
as  timothy  is  in  the  North. 

Sudan  grass  is  a  close  relative  of  Johnson  grass,  but  lacks  entirely 
the  rootstocks  which  make  Johnson  grass  so  objectionable  as  a  weed. 
Sudan  grass  is  a  true  bunch-grass,  after  the  manner  of  timothy,  and 
ii  just  as  easily  handled.  It  gf  ows  taller  than  ordinary  Johnson  grass, 
18  very  leafy,  and  produces  splendid  crops  of  seed.  Depending  on  the 
rainfaU,  it  can  be  cut  from  two  to  three  times  in  a  season. 

Additional  experience  has  verified  the  high  estimate  originally 
placed  upon  the  Yokohama  bean.  It  is  really  an  early  velvet  bean 
which  will  mature  its  seeds  as  far  north  as  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
and  will  give  all  the  intervening  States  a  crop  as  valuable  as  the  Flor- 
ida vdvet  bean  is  in  Florida.  This  variety  is  unusually  fruitful  and 
in  the  southernmost  States  will  produce  two  crops  of  seed  in  a  year. 
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It  will  doubtless  come  into  extensive  use  both  as  a  soil-improving 
crop  and  for  forage.  Hybrids  between  it  and  the  Florida  velvet 
bean  and  the  Lyon  bean  are  of  special  promise. 

During  the  exceptional  drought  of  the  past  season  in  north-central 
Texas  the  interesting  fact  developed  that  pink  kafir  is  decidedly 
more  drought  resistant  than  milo  or  BlackhuU  kafir.  Under  condi- 
tions that  caused  the  latter  to  ''fire"  badly,  the  pink  kafir  remained 
perfectly  green. 

The  need  of  better  forage  crops  is  perhaps  felt  mostly  in  the  semi- 
arid  regions.  Extended  search  is  still  being  made  throughout  Asia 
in  the  hope  of  finding  more  valuable  grasses  and  legumes  adapted  to 
these  regions.  Some  of  the  legumes  from  the  drier  portions  of  India, 
like  kulthi  {Dolichos  biflorus)  and  the  bonavist  {Dolichos  labial),  have 
demonstrated  their  abiUty  to  withstand  drought  under  which  cow- 
peas  suffer  severely,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  two  plants  may 
come  to  be  largely  grown.  This  will  depend  mainly  on  their  ability 
to  produce  satisfactory  crops  of  seed.  Some  of  the  new  millets  from 
the  interior  of  Asia,  especially  the  Kursk  millet  obtained  in  1899  and 
the  Turkestan  millet  secured  in  1906,  are  likely  to  replace  the  other 
varieties.  The  Kursk  millet  can  be  grown  as  far  north  as  the  Cana- 
dian line,  but  the  Turkestan  is  a  later  variety  which  matures  only  in 
the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  Great  Plains  region. 

CONGRESSIONAL  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  upon  Congressional  order  has 
continued  along  much  the  same  lines  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
demand  for  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  proved  greater  than  ever 
before.  Certain  changes  in  the  method  of  mailing  packeted  seeds 
have  obviated  the  necessity  for  rehandling  by  the  postal  authorities 
in  the  Washington  City  post-office,  thereby  reducing  the  labor  and 
facilitating  the  mailing  of  the  seeds.  The  packeting,  assembling, 
and  mailing  have  been  satisfactorily  done  under  contract. 

In  connection  with  the  seed  distribution,  an  effort  to  propagate 
Dutch  bulbs  successfully  has  been  continued  with  encouraging  results. 
Climatic  conditions  in  the  Puget  Sound  region,  where  the  work  is 
being  done,  appear  to  be  favorable,  and'it  is  hoped  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  can  eventually  be  produced  to  furnish  the  supply  used  for 
Congressional  distribution. 

FOBEST  SERVICE. 

In  my  report  of  last  year  I  estimated  the  total  stand  of  merchant- 
able timber  on  the  National  Forests,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska,  at 
about  400  biUion  board  feet.  Revised  and  more  accurate  estimates 
of  this  stand,  obtained  during  the  past  year,  indicate  a  total  on  the 
Forests  of  the  continental  United  States  of  about  530  billion  board 
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feet.  Though  the  aggregate  is  so  great  it  shows  a  low  average  stand — 
under  4,000  board  feet  per  acre.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  acreage 
of  National  Forest  land  lies  so  high  that  it  will  never  furnish  much 
merchantable  timber,  and  that  much  other  land  is  too  arid  to  grow 
such  timber,  although  it  supports  a  protective  cover  which  must  be 
maintained  for  the  sake  of  its  influence  upon  water  supplies. 

The  cutting  which  now  takes  place  does  not  oflFset  the  increase. 
Even  the  exceptional  fires  of  the  summer  of  1910 — ^fires  due  to  such 
an  extraordinary  combination  of  natural  conditions — ^hardly  wiped 
out  the  increment  of  the  year. 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL  REFORESTATION. 

Where  it  may  be  a  matter  of  waiting  for  centuries  if  the  forest  were 
to  be  left  to  accomplish  its  own  return  to  the  areas  from  which  it  has 
been  completely  dislodged,  artificial  reforestation  must  be,  and  is 
being,  imdertaken  at  once.  The  work,  hitherto  mainly  experimental, 
is  now  entering  on  what  promises  to  be  a  practical  and  successful 
stage;  extensive  experimentation  must  nevertheless  be  continued, 
along  with  practical  work  where  the  means  of  making  this  a  success 
have  been  foimd,  in  order  that  the  field  which  lies  open  may  be 
covered  in  every  part. 

Especially  encouraging  has  been  the  progress  made  with  direct 
sowing  of  the  Forests.  Not  only  have  a  large  number  of  methods 
been  given  experimental  test,  but  also  definite  and  valuable  results 
have  been  obtained  in  some  regions.  Over  9,000  acres  in  all  were 
sown  during  the  year,  while  some  planting  or  sowing  was  done  on 
practically  every  National  Forest.  The  work  will  continue  during 
the  present  year  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

Reforestation  must  follow  lumbering  as  well  as  fire  if  the  Forests 
are  to  be  both  permanent  and  fully  useful.  The  methods  of  cutting 
employed  by  the  Forest  Service  are  always  planned  with  especial 
reference  to  bringing  about  such  reproduction  as  is  desired.  The 
natural  reforestation  which  can  be  obtained  through  lumbering  when 
the  latter  is  made  a  means  of  applying  forestry  has  many  advan- 
tages over  the  natural  reforestation  already  described  as  taking  place 
on  the  burned  areas  of  the  Forests.  Instead  of  having  large  areas 
on  which  there  are  no  seed  trees,  careful  selection  and  reservation  is 
made  of  trees  so  spaced  and  situated  as  to  insure  ample  seed  dis- 
tribution wherever  room  is  opened  for  new  growth.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing a  substitution  of  valueless  or  inferior  trees  for  those  most  valua- 
ble, the  cuttings  are  planned  with  reference  to  removing  from  the 
forest,  so  far  as  possible,  imdesirable  species. 

The  work  of  reforestation  is  so  important  that  I  consider  it  justi- 
fies and  demands  immediate  provision  for  pushing  it  forward,  and  I 
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therefore  purpose  to  ask  from  Congress  an  increase  of  $180,000  in  the 
funds  available  for  it. 

The  fact  that  reforestation  is  to  be  brought  about  partly  by  the 
actual  outlay  of  money  for  sowing  and  planting,  partly  by  permit- 
ting the  forest  to  sow  itself  and  protecting  the  yoxmg  growth  from 
fire  after  it  has  become  established,  reenforces  the  statement  that 
National  Forest  administration  means,  for  one  thing,  an  increase  in 
the  investment.  Expenditures  for  artificial  reforestation  are  obvi- 
ously investments.  It  is  just  as  obviously  immaterial  by  what  meth- 
ods the  new  stock  is  established,  so  long  as  it  is  obtained.  WhethM* 
hand-sown  or  tree-sown,  if  it  is  growing  it  represents  an  increase  of 
capital  accoimt.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  only  a  part  of  the 
yearly  cost  of  National  Forest  administration  and  protection  goes  to 
pay  for  the  transaction  of  current  business.  Another  part,  is  spent 
to  protect  the  existing  stand  of  merchantable  timber  and  yoimg 
growth,  while  a  third  part  is  laid  out  in  providing  more  material  for 
a  future  cut  through  natural  and  artificial  replacement. 

PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS   AND   FIRE   PROTECTION. 

For  the  last  four  years  Congress  has  made  a  specific  appropriation 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  permanent  improvements 
on  the  National  Forests.  The  amoimt  thus  appropriated  for  the 
year  1910  was  $600,000.  Of  this,  something  less  than  $60,000  was 
spent  for  maintenance  of  improvements.  The  experience  of  the 
past  summer  proved  conclusively  how  valuable  these  improvements 
are  and  how  great  is  the  need  that  they  should  be  multiplied. 

During  the  past  season  there  have  been  unusually  severe  forest 
fires  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country.  The  National  Forests 
have  suffered  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  time  since  their  estab- 
lishment. When  the  National  Forests  were  placed  under  adminis- 
tration, the  annual  fires  were  reduced  to  a  small  percentage  of  what 
previously  occurred.  In  1906  the  fires  burned  over  about  116,000 
acres,  or  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  area.  In  1909, 
with  a  much  larger  total  of  Forests,  the  area  burned  was  362,014 
acres,  or  something  less  than  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 
During  the  past  season,  under  the  difficulties  of  an  unprecedented 
drought,  the  protective  force  was  unable  to  prevent  a  large  number 
of  fires  from  starting,  and  many  of  these  could  not  be  extinguished 
before  a  great  loss  had  been  sustained. 

The  fires  of  1910  were  primarily  due  to  a  severe  drought,  which 
extended  throughout  the  country  and  which  in  the  Northwest  was 
the  most  severe  ever  known,  so  far  as  official  records  show.  The 
spring  was  very  dry,  and  in  the  summer,  when  there  are  usually 
abundant  rains  in  the  mountains,  the  rainfall  was  exceedmgly  small 
and  very  localized.     The  region  most  affected  was  the  area  drained 
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by  the  Columbia  River,  extending  from  the  ocean  to  western  Wyo- 
ming and  Montana.  In  most  {daces  there  was  practically  no  rainfall 
at  all  during  July  and  August. 

The  effect  of  the  drought  was  to  render  the  forests  very  inflam- 
mable. Not  only  did  the  surface  Ktter  of  leaves,  branches,  fallen 
logs,  and  other  material  become  very  dry,  but  the  thick  layer  of 
vegetable  mold  in  the  deep,  usually  moist  forests  became  like  tinder. 

In  addition  to  the  drought,  the  past  season  was  characterized  in 
many  places  by  constant  high  winds,  which  rendered  fire  protection 
exceptionally  difficult.  The  smallest  escaping  spark  from  a  camp 
fire  or  burning  slash  pile  was  often  enough  to  start  a  blaze,  which, 
under  the  high  winds,  developed  into  a  dangerous  conflagration  in 
an  incredibly  short  time. 

The  most  severe  drought  was  in  the  Northwest,  and  there  also  were 
the  greatest  and  most  disastrous  fires.  The  worst  fires  occurred  in 
northwestern  Montana  and  Idaho  and  in  eastern  Or^on  and  Wash- 
ington. Severe  fires  occurred  in  CaUfomia  and  the  central  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  but  the  conditions  were  not  as  difficult  as  in  the 
North  Pacific  r^ion  and  the  fires  were  more  easily  controUed. 

In  the  Northwest  the  fires  began  to  be  numerous  in  Jime.  During 
July  they  increased  very  rapidly,  reaching  their  climax  during  the 
last  half  of  August.  The  Forest  officers  were  ordered  to  increase  their 
patrol  and  use  every  measure  to  extinguish  the  flames.  With  the 
increase  of  the  fires,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  special  fund 
appropriated  by  Congress  was  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion. Numerous  fires  were  then  burning  in  the  Forests  and  every 
day  new  ones  were  reported.  The  entire  forests  of  the  northern  Roclg^ 
Mountains  were  at  one  time  threatened  with  destruction.  Unless 
the  fires  had  been  checked  scores  of  towns  and  communities  would 
have  been  wiped  out  and  the  lives  and  homes  of  thousands  of  people 
imperiled.  I  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  either  putting  out 
the  fires  or  being  directly  responsible  for  what  would  have  been  one  of 
ttie  worst  disasters  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Without  hesitation 
I  called  upon  the  Forest  officers  to  stop  the  fires  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  accomplish  this  result. 
Every  source  of  help  was  called  in.  Temporary  labor  was  employed 
where  it  could  be  secured.  The  War  Department  aided  by  sending 
troops.  The  railroad  companies,  lumber  companies,  and  private 
individuals  cooperated  in  the  endeavor  to  avert  a  great  disaster. 

Early  in  September  the  flames  were  finally  subdued.  The  fires 
which  could  be  reached  by  roads  and  trails  were  largely  put  out 
dirough  the  crews  working  under  the  Forest  officers.  Those  fires  in 
the  inaccessible  areas  were  extinguished  finally  by  the  aid  of  timely 
rain  and  snow  storms.  While  the  aggregate  loss  of  Ufe  and  property 
was  lai^e  and  the  cost  of  fighting  the  fires  about  a  million  dollars,  I  do 
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not  hesitate  to  state  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  heroic  and  efficient 
work  of  the  Forest  officers,  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  public 
and  private  property  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  probably 
many  lives  would  have  been  lost.  I  can  not  commend  too  highly  the 
Belf-sacrificing  work  of  the  local  Forest  officers,  who  toiled  day  and 
night,  week  after  week,  risking  their  lives  to  save. the  Forests. 

The  reports  show  that  there  were  over  4,000  fires  in  the  National 
Forests  during  the  season.  Most  of  them  were  small  and  were 
promptly  extinguished  by  the  Forest  officers.  Only  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  fires  were  responsible  for  the  great  losses.  These  occurred 
chiefly  in  the  inaccessible  regions  where  they  could  not  be  reached 
quickly  because  of  the  lack  of  roads  and  trails,  or  in  areas  inadequately 
patrolled.  The  greatest  damage  was  done  by  the  great  fire  of  August 
20  in  northern  Idaho.  Many  fires  were  burning  at  that  time,  but 
nearly  all  of  them  were  imder  control,  and  would  shortly  have  been 
extinguished  had  it  not  been  for  a  terrific  hurricane  which  developed 
and  swept  all  fires  beyond  control.  Within  twenty-four  hours  there 
was  practically  a  continuous  fire  for  a  distance  of  over  100  miles. 

The  total  area  burned  over  during  the  season  amounts  to  over 
3,000,000  acres.  While  acciurate  data  have  not  yet  been  received 
from  all  the  Forests,  it  is  probable  that  between  6  and  7  billion  feet 
of  timber  was  killed.  A  portion  of  this  can  still  be  cut  and  utilized, 
so  that  it  will  not  be  a  total  loss.  The  damage  in  money  can  not  be 
acciu'ately  estimated  imtil  forest  surveys  are  made,  but  it  will  proba- 
bly reach  over  $25,000,000  if  both  merchantable  timber  and  young 
growth  are  considered. 

The  cost  of  fighting  the  fires  will  aggregate  a  little  over  a  million 
dollars.  This  is  a  large  sum,  but  it  represents  considerably  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  saved. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  there  was  a  large  loss  of  life  through 
these  fires.  Altogether  76  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Forest  Service 
were  killed  in  fighting  the  fires.  All  of  these  men  were  temporary 
employees.  That  more  were  not  killed  was  due  to  the  skill  and  cool- 
ness of  the  forest  rangers.  Where  relatives  were  foimd,  the  bodies 
were  brought  out  and  every  help  possible  given  to  the  families. 
There  were  35  persons  killed  whose  relatives  could  not  be  located. 

There  were  a  number  of  men  injured  more  or  less  seriously.  Un- 
fortunately the  law  does  not  permit  paying  the  expenses  of  the  injured 
or  their  wages  after  they  ceased  their  work.  The  hospital  expenses 
of  these  men  were  met  by  private  subscription.  The  Red  Cross  con- 
tributed $1,000.  The  remaining  expenses,  including  expenses  of 
interment  of  the  dead,  were  borne  by  subscriptions  from  the  Forest 
officers  and  other  members  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  chief  causes  of  the  fires  are  locomotives,  lightnings  carelessness 
in  burning  slashings,  and  incendiarism. 
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Railroads  continue  to  be  responsible  for  a  large  number  of  fires. 
This  will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  the  locomotives  are  either 
eqmpped  with  efficient  spark  arresters  or  oil  is  used  for  fuel.  It 
shoiild  be  said,  however,  to  the  credit  of  the  railroads,  that  during  the 
past  season  many  of  them  have  taken  an  active  part  in  assisting  in 
the  work  of  fire  protection  and  fire  fighting.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  Puget  Sound  Railroad  has  installed  oil-burning  locomotives,  and 
it  is  a  striking  fact  that  not  a  single  fire  has  started  from  them, 
although  the  road  traverses  a  long  distance  in  the  National  Forests. 
A  niunber  of  railroad  companies  have  entered  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  Forest  Service  to  clear  fire  lines  along  the  right  of  way 
and  to  employ  special  guards  to  patrol  the  tracks  during  the  danger- 
ous season.  The  effectiveness  of  the  cooperative  patrol  by  the  rail- 
roads and  the  Forest  Service  was  well  illustrated  in  Montana  and 
Idaho.  Although  a  very  large  number  of  fires  were  started,  most  of 
them  were  extinguished  before  great  damage  was  done.  In  some 
instances,  however,  no  effective  system  of  protection  had  been  under- 
taken and  very  damaging  fires  are  chargeable  to  locomotive  sparks. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  fire  and  one  which  is  uncon- 
trollable is  lightning.  There  are  scattered  throughout  the  forest 
innumerable  dead  trees  and  stubs.  During  the  past  season  there 
were  many  electric  storms  unaccompanied  by  rain.  In  nearly  every 
such  storm  some  tree  was  struck  and  a  fire  started.  These  occurred 
frequently  in  veiy  remote  and  inaccessible  places  and  resulted  in 
fires  which  were  very  disastrous  because  they  could  not  be  quickly 
reached. 

Many  fires  are  chargeable  to  carelessness,  especially  in  leaving 
camp  fires  and  in  burning  slashings.  A  larger  patrol  service  would 
prevent  to  some  extent  carelessness  in  the  use  of  fire  in  the  woods, 
but  fundamentally  there  is  required  a  better  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  pubUc  of  the  need  of  protection  from  fire. 

The  most  regrettable  fact  is  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  incendiarism.  While  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  a 
given  fire  is  of  incendiary  origin,  circumstantial  evidence  has  shown 
that  many  incendiary  fires  were  started  during  the  past  season.  The 
situation  has  been  so  serious  that  I  have  offered  a  reward  for  the 
conviction  of  incendiaries. 

The  first  necessity  in  organizing  a  forest  for  protection  from  fire  is 
to  construct  roads  and  trails  in  order  that  the  different  parts  of  the 
forest  may  be  accessible  both  for  patrol  and  for  the  mobilization  of 
fire  fighters.  A  forest  in  which  there  are  inadequate  means  of  com- 
munication can  not  be  fully  protected  under  any  conditions.  With- 
out trails  it  is  impossible  properly  to  patrol  the  forest,  and  in  case  a 
fire  is  discovered  it  can  not  be  attacked  if  there  are  no  means  of 
transporting  quickly  to  it  men  and  fire-fighting  equipment.    The 
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roads  and  trails  serve  also  as  an  aid  in  attacking  fires.  The  work  of 
constructing  roads  and  trails  has  been  pushed  as  fast  as  available 
funds  permitted.  There  have  been  so  far  built  about  5,500  miles  of 
roads  and  16,000  mUes  of  trails.  Yet  this  is  only  a  b^inning  when 
the  extent  of  the  Forests  is  taken  into  consideration. 

In  addition  to  roads  and  trails  it  is  necessary  to  construct  special 
fire  lines.  These  are  cleared  lines  through  the  woods  located  at 
critical  points  to  supplement  the  system  of  roads  and  trails  for  fire 
protection.  They  serve  both  to  check  fires  and  also  as  points  from 
which  to  fight  them.  Fire  lines  are  being  built  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  most  extensive  work  has  been  carried  on  in  southern  California, 
where  the  protection  of  the  chaparral  forests  is  of  great  importance  in 
protecting  the  water  supply.  Fire  lines  are  also  extensively  built 
along  railroad  rights  of  way  and  around  lumber  operations.  The 
burning  of  broad  fire  lines  here  and  there  at  critical  points  in  open 
yellow  pine  forests  has  been  undertaken  and  will  be  pushed  with 
vigor. 

A  second  necessity  in  the  oi^anization  of  the  Forest  is  a  proper 
equipment  for  the  prevention  of  fires  and  for  fighting  such  as  may  be 
started.  The  most  essential  primary  equipment  is  a  system  of 
telephone  lines  connecting  ranger  headquarters  and  lookout  stations. 
The  purpose  of  the  telephone  is  to  enable  rangers  and  guards  to  give 
quick  notice  of  fires  and  to  secure  such  assistance  as  is  required. 
There  are  already  many  instances  where  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
Government  timber  has  been  saved  through  the  use  of  such  telephone 
lines  as  have  already  been  built.  The  total  amount  so  far  con- 
structed comprises  about  9,200  miles.  The  Forests  are  still  very 
meagerly  equipped. 

The  Forests  should  be  equipped  also  with  lookout  stations.  These 
are  usually  located  at  high  points  from  which  it  is  possible  to  look 
over  a  large  area.  At  these  lookout  stations  there  should  be  at  least 
a  small  building  equipped  with  a  telephone.  Frequently  where  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  build  telephone  lines,  the  lookout  stations 
are  provided  with  the  heliograph  and  other  means  for  signaling. 
Where  the  country  is  flat,  watchtowers  are  built. 

An  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  forest  is  a  system  of 
properly  located  and  well-equipped  ranger  stations.  Many  instances 
have  occurred  during  this  season  where  fires  which  threatened  enor- 
mous damage  were  promptly  extinguished  because  there  was  a  ranger 
stationed  within  striking  distance. 

The  equipment  of  the  National  Forests  should  comprise  also  an 
ample  supply  of  tools  and  other  equipment  necessary  in  fighting  fires. 
A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  small  equipment 
stations  here  and  there  along  the  roads  and  trails.  These  stations 
consist  of  small  buildings  or  tool  boxes  containing  such  equipment 
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as  b  necQBsaiy.  Usually  they  contain  axes,  shovels,  grub  hoes, 
water  buckets,  water  bags,  ropes,  etc.  In  some  cases  in  remote 
sections  there  is  also  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions,  grain,  pack 
saddles,  tents,  etc. 

In  the  more  remote  Forests,  where  travel  must  be  largely  by  trail, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  available  pack  horses  to  transport  supplies 
and  equipment.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  most  regions  to  secure 
h<ffses  at  short  notice.  In  the  case  of  fire  breaking  out  at  a  distant 
point  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  transi>ort  a  crew  of  fire  fighters 
quickly  but  also  to  provide  provisions  for  them.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  that  the  less  aooessible  Forests  be  provided  with  pack 
trains  with  such  equipment  as  is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements. 

The  danger  of  the  recurrence  of  such  disastera  as  that  of  last  sum- 
mer's fires  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Though  it  was  unpre- 
ventable  under  the  conditions  of  the  year,  the  day  will  come  when  it 
would  be  counted  preventable,  and  when  under  similar  conditions  it 
would  generally  be  prevented.  This,  however,  can  not  be  brought 
about  in  a  single  year,  nor  in  five  years.  It  must  be  brought  about 
gradually  by  the  upbuilding  of  a  thoroughly  organized  system  of 
forest  management.  High  organization  of  this  sort  can  be  attained 
(miy  step  by  step.  It  is  no  more  possible  under  pioneer  conditions 
Uian  is  a  highly  organized  private  industry.  What  is  demanded  now 
is  that  each  year  progress  shall  be  made  toward  the  ideal  of  completely 
adequate  protection. 

This  means  that  each  year,  for  one  thing,  the  existing  permanent 
improvements  should  be  extended.  Not  to  extend  them  as  fast  as 
opportunity  is  given  would  be  criminal.  The  Forest  Service  is  power- 
less to  provide  them  except  as  means  are  put  at  its  disposal.  Expend- 
itures for  equipping  the  Forests  with  roads,  trails,  telephone  lines, 
fire  lines,  and  other  improvements  can  be  made  only  from  the  perma- 
nent improvement  fund.  In  the  years  1907  to  1911  Congress  made 
available  a  total  for  this  purpose  of  $1,975,000.  The  amount  avail- 
able in  1910  was  $600,000;  in  the  current  year  it  is  $275,000.  There 
are  now  on  file  carefuUy  considered  plans  for  specific  permanent 
improvements  calling  for  an  amount  of  work  which  the  entire  appro- 
priation for  the  Forest  Service  last  year  would  hardly  have  paid  for. 
In  view  of  the  facts,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  ask  for  a  substantial 
increase  of  the  permanent  improvement  fund. 

In  every  forest  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  inflammable  material 
on  the  ground.  Not  only  is  there  an  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  resulting  from  the  annual  fall 
of  leaves,  but  in  the  old  uncared-for  forests  there  is  also  a  large  amount 
of  fallen  timber.  In  the  virgin  forests  which  have  not  been  burned 
this  dead  timber  represents  the  accumulation  of  many  years.  There 
are,  however,  many  areas  which  have  been  burned  over  in  the  past 
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and  are  now  littered  with  trees  which  were  killed  by  the  fires.  TbiB 
dead  timber  constitutes  a  great  menace  to  the  forest.  There  is  an 
immense  amount  of  it,  and  there  is  no  way  of  disposing  of  it  at  once. 
When  timber  is  cut  in  the  National  Forests,  the  tops  are  piled  and 
burned  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  further  accumulation  of  such 
d6bris,  and  in  such  cuttings  also  the  old  material  which  is  found  on 
the  ground  is  disposed  of  where  it  is  at  all  practicable.  Where  it  can 
be  disposed  of,  dead  timber  is  sold  or  given  away  to  settlers.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  total  free-use  cut  of  last  year,  which  exceeded 
100,000,000  feet,  was  dead  timber. 

The  plan  has  frequently  been  suggested  of  burning  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground  every  year  or  two  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  inflammable  material.  The  theory  of  this  proposition  is  that  if 
the  surface  is  burned  over  early  in  the  spring,  before  it  becomes 
very  dry,  the  inflammable  material  will  be  destroyed  and  any  fire 
which  subsequently  may  start  will  do  comparatively  little  damage. 
Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  burning  of  the 
forests  by  the  Indians  and  early  settlers  was  the  proper  way  to 
protect  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  early  fires  were  exceed- 
ingly destructive.  Not  only  did  they  destroy  enormous  bodies  of 
timber,  but  they  killed  young  trees  and  prevented  the  reproduction 
of  the  forest.  Moreover,  the  dead  trees  now  standing  and  lying  on 
the  ground,  which  resulted  directly  from  these  early  fires,  to-day 
constitute  a  great  menace  to  the  forest.  Any  wholesale  annual  or 
periodic  burning  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  result  in  putting  a 
stop  to  forest  growth.  It  is  unthinkable  that  anyone  should  seriously 
advocate  a  system  of  handling  public  forests  by  which  there  is  no 
provision  for  a  future  production  of  timber.  It  has  been  customary 
in  portions  of  the  Southeast  to  bum  over  the  forests  annually  or  peri- 
odically, and  the  ultimate  result,  as  is  already  actually  illustrated  in 
a  great  many  places,  is  the  final  destruction  of  the  forest. 

There  are  certain  types  of  forests  where  annual  or  periodic  burning 
of  certain  specified  areas  is  feasible.  An  example  is  the  open  yellow 
pine  forests  of  the  Southwest.  Carefully  regulated  burning  of  the 
surface  is  practicable  in  those  areas  where  there  is  no  young  growth 
and  the  timber  is  sufficiently  old  to  resist  the  fire.  Most  of  the 
National  Forests  are  composed  of  trees  of  all  ages  mingled  together 
by  individuals  or  groups.  Annual  or  periodic  burning  over  the  surface 
in  such  forests  would  inevitably  result  in  the  death  of  the  small  trees 
and  the  prevention  of  new  reproduction.  The  plan  of  burning  the 
forest  for  protection  is  therefore  not  applicable  in  most  of  the  National 
Forests.  If  the  principle  of  surface  burning  is  to  be  used,  it  is  best 
appUed  in  the  open  types  of  forest,  to  burning  broad  fire  lines  located 
here  and  there  at  well  selected  points.  The  whole  surface  should 
not  be  burned,  but  only  wide  lines  about  100  to  200  feet  wide.     In 
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this  way  there  are  firebreaks  throughout  the  forest,  and  if  a  fire 
starts  it  may  then  be  confined  to  a  small  area.  The  cost  of  the  work 
is  thus  reduced  and  bodies  of  small  growth  are  saved.  Even  this 
work  require^  a  lai^e  annual  expenditure,  far  more  than  is  now 
available  for  the  Department. 

As  the  protection  from  fire  is  the  most  important  consideration  m 
the  administration  of  the  National  Forests,  I  have  requested  pn 
increased  appropriation  for  this  work.  In  addition  to  the  increase 
requested  for  permanent  improvement  work,  I  urge  that  there  be  an 
incre€ise  of  $120,000  for  extra  patrol,  and  that  authority  be  granted 
to  me  to  draw  upon  the  receipts  from  the  Forests,  in  case  of  grave 
emei^ncy,  for  fighting  fires. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  TIMBEB  SALE   POLICY. 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  mind,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  report  a 
year  ago,  that  the  National  Forests  form  an  investment  which  has 
not  yet  become  fully  productive.  They  are  valuable  chiefly  for  three 
greai;  uses — water  conservation,  the  production  of  forage,  and  the 
production  of  timber.  The  first  use  is  already  well  developed,  so  far  as 
concerns  irrigation,  though  it  will  have  much  larger  development  in 
the  future.  But  of  the  available  water  power  on  the  Forests,  esti- 
mated to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  15,000,000  horsepower,  only  the 
most  insignificant  fraction  has  as  yet  been  harnessed.  The  forage- 
producing  power  of  the  Forests  is  generally  utilized  now;  only  in 
the  most  inaccessible  mountain  regions  docs  the  forage  crop  go  to 
waste,  and  the  increase  t)f  this  resource  must  take  place  primarily 
through  such  improvement  in  present  methods  as  will  enable  the 
areas  now  used  to  support  a  larger  amount  of  stock  than  at  present, 
rather  than  through  increases  in  the  grazing  area.  In  striking 
contrast  is  the  timber  crop.  Its  harvesting  is  confined  to  a  trifling 
part  of  the  total.  While  the  stockman  occupies  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Forest  range,  the  lumberman  is- operating  only  along 
the  edges  of  the  vast  bodies  of  the  National  Forest  timber  which  the 
slow  centuries  have  ripened  for  the  ax. 

When  the  Forest  Service  first  took  charge  of  the  National  Forests, 
through  their  transfer  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 ,  1905,  in  an  effort  to  open  them  to  use,  timber  sales  were  every- 
where encouraged.  Less  than  1 14,000  feet  of  timber  were  sold  during 
the  fiscal  year  1905,  at  an  average  stumpage  price  of  75  cents  per  thou- 
sand. In  the  fiscal  year  1906  the  amount  sold  rose  to  nearly  300,000 
feet  and  the  average  stumpage  price  rose  to  $1.72  per  thousand; 
while  in  1907  the  sales  exceeded  1,000,000,000  feet,  at  an  average 
stumpage  price  of  $2.42  per  thousand. 

Since  1907  the  totals  of  sales  have  been  much  smaller — in  1908 
not  much  over  one- third  of  the  1907  sales,  in  1909  not  much  over 
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one-fourth,  and  in  1910  something  over  one-half.  This  reduction 
was  partly  the  result  of  the  general  business  depression.  The  lumber 
cut  of  the  entire  country  in  1908  and  1909  was  considerably  less  than 
in  1907;  and,  since  National  Forest  timber  is  on  what  may  be  called 
the  fringe  of  the  demand  for  stumpage,  it  naturally  felt  the  effect 
of  business  disturbance  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  did  timber 
in  more  settled  regions.  But  the  reduction  in  sales  was  largely  the 
consequence  of  a  perception  that,  on  grounds  of  broad  public  economy, 
the  timber-sale  policy  of  1907  required  modification. 

Following  the  fires  of  last  summer  an  abnormal  period  may  be 
anticipated.  As  a  result  of  those  fires  a  great  quantity  of  fire- 
killed  timber  is  in  the  Forests.  This  timber  must  be  utilized 
speedily  if  it  is  not  to  be  a  complete  loss.  It  is  the  part  of  economy 
to  have  it  lumbered,  even  though  it  has  to  be  sold  at  a  very  low 
price,  in  order  that  the  resulting  product  may  take  the  place  of  what 
would  ordinarily  be  sawed  from  green  timber.  In  the  regions  where 
fire-killed  timber  is  plentiful  the  cutting  of  any  other  material  will  so 
far  as  possible  be  suspended.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  find 
purchasers,  large  as  well  as  small,  and  stumpage  will  be  offered  on 
very  Uberal  terms.  It  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  general  and  local 
markets  may  be  led  to  absorb  a  large  part  of  the  manufactured  product 
of  the  fire-killed  timber  in  place  of  the  supplies  which  would  ordinarily 
be  drawn  from  undamaged  private  and  public  holdings. 

RANGE  MANAGEMENT. 

The  total  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds  which  used  the  National  Forest 
range  in  1910  under  pay  permits  fell  off  2.75  per  cent  in  comparison 
with  the  previous  year.  This  is  the  first  year  since  regulated  grazing 
began  that  there  has  not  been  an  increase.  The  cause  of  the  drop  is 
to  be  found  in  the  reduction  of  available  range  through  eliminations  of 
land  found  to  be  better  suited  to  other  uses  than  to  forest  purposes. 
Since  the  lands  excluded  by  these  eUminations  were  relatively  low- 
lying,  open,  and  accessible,  they  were  above  the  average  in  the  amount 
of  grazing  use  made  of  them. 

Decided  progress  was  made  during  the  year  toward  working  out 
methods  of  more  intensive  range  use,  and  some  of  the  methods  which 
have  been  experimentally  tested  were  taken  up  and  applied  by  stock- 
men on  their  own  holdings  with  good  results. 

Mention  should  be  made  also  of  the  need  of  permanent  improve- 
ments in  the  form  of  drift  fences,  watering  places,  and  other  acces- 
sories to  the  handling  of  stock,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  fullest 
utilization  of  the  forage  crop  of  the  Forests.  To  a  considerable 
extent  it  has  been  found  possible  to  secure  such  improvements  through 
cooperation  of  the  stockmen.  The  development  of  the  range  to  its 
fullest  usefulness  requires,  however,  the  investment  of  public  money 
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in  permanent  improyements  just  as  truly  as  does  the  successful 
guardianship  and  promotion  of  use  of  the  timber  supply  of  the 
Forests. 

The  receipts  from  grazing  were  last  year  for  the  first  time 
exceeded  by  the  receipts  from  timber  sales.  In  future  years  the 
present  relative  position  of  the  receipts  from  these  two  sources  is  not 
likely  to  be  reversed;  on  the  contrary,  from  now  on  the  receipts  from 
timber  may  be  expected  to  gain  steadily  upon  the  receipts  from 
grazing. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS   INVESTIGATIONS, 

The  woi^  of  the  Forest  Service  for  the  pubtic  is  not  confined  to 
applying  the  best  methods  of  management  to  the  use  of  Uie  water, 
timber,  and  grazing  resources  of  the  National  Forests.  Study  is  also 
given,  so  far  as  is  possible  with  the  small  part  of  the  appropriation 
which  can  be  devoted  to  work  other  than  administrative,  to  all 
problems  whose  investigation  promises  to  promote  economy  in  the 
use  of  all  that  is  produced  by  our  Forests,  private  as  well  as  public, 
or  to  increase  their  yield  of  valuable  material.  The  investigations 
directed  to  this  end  comprise  both  investigations  of  Forest  products 
and  investigations  in  the  field  of  general  forestry. 

An  event  of  large  importance  was  the  completion  and  occupancy 
during  the  year  of  the  Forest  products  laboratory  provided  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  the  use  of  the  Forest  Service. 
The  securing  of  this  laboratory  was  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of 
flie  authorities  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  belief  that  the 
advantage  to  the  university  of  having  the  products  investigative 
work  centered  in  Madison  would  well  repay  the  outlay.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Forest  Service  also  that  its  laboratory  is  in  close 
touch  with  the  staff  and  work  of  such  an  institution  as  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

The  Madison  laboratory  equipment  was  furnished  by  the  Grovem- 
ment.  The  new  building  and  the  new  equipment  together  provide 
the  most  effective  plant  for  research  into  the  problems  which  underlie 
the  best  use  of  Forest  products  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Many  of  these  problems  are  of  a  highly  technical  character  and  can 
be  attacked  successfully  only  through  the  possession  of  such  facilities 
as  are  now  for  the  first  time  available.  These  problems  include 
such  matters  as  the  strength  and  physical  properties  of  the  various 
kinds  of  woods  in  commercial  use,  or  of  woods  which  though  not  yet 
put  to  particular  uses  are  inherently  suitable  for  them;  methods  of 
seasoning,  preserving,  kiln-drying,  and  otherwise  handling  woods  so 
as  to  secure  from  them  the  maximum  service  and  a  minimum  of 
waste;  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp;  methods  of  extracting,  by 
^tillation  and  otherwise,  valuable  wood  products;  and  methods  of 
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utilizing  sawmill  and  other  waste,  either  for  the  extraction  of  by- 
products or  for  reworking  into  smaller  wood  fonns. 

Because  of  the  opportunity  which  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  open 
for  advancing  the  interests  of  Forest  preservation  through  the  study 
of  methods  of  getting  longer  or  better  service  from  given  classes  of 
material,  the  invention  of  improved  processes  of  extracting  wood 
products,  and  the  saving  of  waste,  I  desire  to  provide  for  an  expan- 
sion of  the  investigative  work  of  the  Forest  Service  along  these  lines, 
and  have  included  in  my  estimates  of  appropriations  needed  for  the 
year  1912  an  increase  of  $72,000  over  the  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent year  to  make  such  an  expansion  possible.  I  am  confident  that 
practical  results  are  within  reach  which  will  richly  repay  the  cost  of 
seeking  them. 

OTHER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

In  cooperation  with  various  States  studies  of  Forest  resources  and 
their  industrial  employment  were  continued.  Such  state  coopera- 
tive studies  have  in  view,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State  the  gath- 
ering of  data  needed  to  make  clear  what  legislative  or  administrative 
course  will  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  State's  economic  and  indus- 
trial welfare,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Forest  Service  an 
enlarged  knowledge  of  Forest  conditions  and  the  methods  by  which, 
our  Forests  may  be  made  most  useful. 

BX7BEATJ  OF  CHEMI8TBY. 
COLLECTION  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  FOODS  AND  DRUGS  UNDER  THE  LAW. 

The  inspection  and  examination  of  both  imported  and  domestic 
foods  and  drugs  have  been  steadily  extended  along  the  lines  estab- 
lished in  the  three  preceding  years,  while  at  the  same  time  the  pressure 
of  coiirt  work  and  the  necessity  for  special  investigations  increase  in 
even  greater  proportion  as  the  work  develops.  The  total  number  of 
samples  analyzed  at  the  21  food  and  drug  inspection  laboratories 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  19,411 ;  of  the  9,571  interstate  samples 
about  40  per  cent  were  reported  as  illegal.  This  does  not  indicate 
at  all  the  condition  of  the  market,  as  usually  only  suspected  samples 
are  taken  and  the  inspectors  naturally  become  more  expert  in  this 
respect  as  their  experience  widens.  It  is,  however,  an  index  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  food  control.  As  a  result  of  87,265  floor  inspec- 
tions, over  half  of  which  were  made  at  the  port  of  New  York,  8,217 
imported  foods  were  analyzed  and  about  37  per  cent  were  reported  as 
illegal.  By  this  is  meant  that  they  were  either  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded,  and  by  far  the  larger  number  fall  in  the  latter  class.  In  the 
prosecution  of  researches  in  connection  with  inspection  work  and  in 
cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the  Government  1,623  miscel- 
laneous  samples   were    analyzed.     The   desultory   examination   of 
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imported  products  recei'^rod  at  nonlaboratory  ports  has  now  been 
systematized,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  inspec- 
tion, the  leading  ports  within  the  jinrisdiction  of  any  branch  labora- 
tory being  definitely  assigned  thereto.  Invoices  may  now  be  regu- 
larly inspected  and  examinations  made  more  often  than  was  possible 
heretofore.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  branch  laboratories  there 
should  be  considered  the  2,431  samples  examined  in  the  Washington 
Food  Inspection  Laboratory,  of  which  790  were  check  samples,  994 
samples  examined  in  the  Washington  Drug  Inspection  Laboratory,  of 
which  the  greater  part  were  original  samples,  and  about  1,229  inter- 
state samples  in  the  other  divisions  handling  extracts,  waters,  grains, 
and  cattle  foods,  a  total  of  approximately  4,654  interstate  samples 
examined  at  Washington. 

SPECIAL  FOOD   INVESTIGATIONS  AND  RESEARCHES. 

From  time  to  time  conditions  disclosed  by  inspection  or  questions 
raised  in  the  administration  of  the  law  render  it  necessary  to  make 
special  studies  of  certain  classes  of  foods  or  drugs  in  order  to  determine 
the  condition  of  the  output  as  a  whole,  fix  upon  reasonable  limits  of 
composition  and  sanitation  within  which  the  products  should  fall,  and 
if  possible  assist  the  producer  by  the  scientific  study  of  the  problem 
under  commercial  conditions,  in  meeting  the  new  requirements  and 
improving  the  material  in  question.  Investigations  of  this  char- 
acter have  been  conducted  especially  in  regard  to  fruit  products, 
dairy  products,  oysters,  and  fish.  Other  researches  are  of  a  piu'ely 
scientific  character  looking  to  the  development  of  new  or  improved 
processes  as  in  some  of  the  fruit  work. 

PKurr  AND  PBurr  products. 

Wormy  and  unsound  fruit. — ^Many  kinds  of  fruit  when  sold  in 
bulk  and  in  packages  which  are  not  hermetically  sealed  are  subject  to 
tiie  attack  of  insects  unless  they  are  carefully  stored,  and  become 
wormy  and  entirely  unfit  for  food.  Ripe  oUves,  for  example,  in  bulk, 
were  often  foimd  to  be  of  this  character.  Again,  in  some  coimtries 
the  practice  has  prevailed  of  drying  fniits  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
are  attacked  by  insects  before  or  during  the  process  of  drying,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  product  is  placed  upon  the  market  it  is  sometimes 
badly  infected  by  worms  or  the  larvss  and  excreta  of  certain  insects. 
This  problem  has  been  carefully  studied  in  various  phases.  Numerous 
seizures  have  been  made  of  dried  fniits  which  were  held  by  the  coiirts 
as  unfit  for  food  because  of  their  wormy  condition.  A  marked 
improvement  has  already  been  made  in  the  grade  of  figs  offered  for 
entry  and  doubtless  it  will  be  still  further  improved. 

Mafle  froducts. — ^The  prevalent  sophistication  of  maple  prod- 
ucts has  given  rise  to  many  cases  under  the  food  law,  and  from  the 
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necessity  of  judging  of  the  purity  of  commercial  samples  made  in 
different  ways  and  with  admixtures  of  various  kinds  has  resulted  a 
general  study  of  authentic  maple  products  gathered  from  all  of  the 
important  centers  of  production  in  this  coimtry  and  in  Canada.  A 
study  of  methods  of  manufactiu*e  accompanied  the  analytical  exami- 
nation of  the  481  samples  obtained,  thus  furnishing  reliable  data  for 
judging  of  the  quality  of  this  product  whatever  its  source  might  be. 
Previous  work  on  this  subject  has  covered  only  limited  areas  or 
localities.  The  results  indicate  that  methods  of  manufacture  influ- 
ence the  variations  in  color  and  flavor  of  the  finished  product  to  a 
greater  extent  than  does  the  environment. 

Vinegar. — The  many  cases  arising  in  regard  to  sophisticated 
vinegars,  especially  those  in  which  inferior  products  are  labeled  as 
cider  vinegar,  has  led  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  industry. 
Authentic  samples  were  obtained  for  study  at  a  nimiber  of  factories 
throughout  the  Eastern  and  Central  States,  where  every  stage  of  the 
operations  could  be  observed  and  data  established  in  regard  to  the 
progressive  composition  of  the  product.  In  this  way  such  sophisti- 
cations as  the  use  of  vinegar  made  from  apple  wastes,  dried  skins, 
and  cores,  or  the  admixtm^e  of  pomace  and  second-pressing  vinegars 
with  pm-e-cider  vinegar,  or  their  dilution  with  grain  or  white-cider 
vinegar  or  with  boiled  cider  may  be  detected  by  comparison  with 
the  standard  data.  The  results  obtained  have  already  been  of  great 
value  and  have  made  it  possible  to  interpret  more  intelligently  the 
analytical  results  obtained  in  the  examination  of  unknown  samples. 

Miscellaneous  fruit  products. — ^A  large  nimiber  of  studies  were 
made  in  cooperation  between  the  Pomologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  and  the  Biu-eau  of  Chemistry  looking  to  the  development 
of  new  fruit  products,  the  improvement  of  present  processes,  and  the 
more  profitable  utilization  of  certain  crops.  Among  these  are  inves- 
tigations of  the  yields  obtained  by  different  methods  of  producing 
grape  juice;  the  effect  of  storage  at  low  temperatures  on  sweet  ciders, 
showing  that  it  may  be  held  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  at  32*^  F. 
before  fermentation  begins,  that  it  ferments  very  slowly  and  retains 
its  flavor  well  if  withdrawn  and  held  at  refrigerator  temperature; 
a  successful  attempt  to  produce  a  marketable  vinegar  from  peaches; 
the  production  of  a  very  palatable  product  by  drying  and  sugaring 
pineapples;  a  study  of  the  practice  of  picking  immature  oranges  and 
grape  fruit  and  sweating  them  to  produce  quick  ripening  which  showed 
that  the  product  was  very  inferior  and  if  followed  might  injure  the 
industry;  and  a  study  of  the  production  of  citrus  by-products  in 
Califomia,  together  with  the  examination  of  authentic  samples  of 
Sicilian  citrus  oils. 

Extensive  enological  investigations  were  conducted  at  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  with  a  temporary  laboratory  in  the  grape  belt  of  northern 
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Ohio,  at  Sandusky,  where  1,077  samples  of  apples  aod  grapes  and 
their  by-products  have  been  examined  during  this  year.  Various 
methods  of  sopUstication  were  applied  and  the  chemical  history  of 
the  product  studied,  as  the  data  are  used  to  assist  in  administering 
the  food  law.  A  parallel  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  prod- 
ucts of  known  history  made  in  the  laboratory  which  provides  valuaUe 
data  on  the  composition  of  62  wines  made  under  controlled  conditions 
from  nearly  all  of  the  important  varieties  of  grapes  used  for  this 
purpose  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  This  work  is  further 
elaborated  by  the  systematic  collection  and  examination  of  oom- 
mercial  samples,  data  on  316  such  samples  having  been  accumulated 
so  far.  Yeast  cultures  of  different  varieties  found  to  have  specie 
value  are  still  furnished  as  starters  to  laboratories  and  manufacturers 
with  instruction  as  to  their  use,  thus  lUding  in  improving  the 
technique  of  fermentation  industries  and  the  quality  of  the  output. 

DAHtT  raOTOGTS  AND  POULTBY. 

Dbtbbiobation  of  poultry  and  b€K>s. — The  study  of  the  deteri- 
oration of  poultry  and  eggs,  which  at  first  was  concerned  chiefly  with 
changes  occurring  during  storage,  has  broadened  out  so  as  include 
every  step  in  the  handling  of  these  products.  It  was  soon  found 
that  in  no  other  way  could  the  problems  involved  be  attacked, 
inasmuch  as  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  data  obtained  could 
only  be  intelligently  interpreted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  product  before  entering  storage,  including  methods  of  killing, 
dreeing,  shipping,  and  marketing.  To  this  end  the  cooperation  of 
associations  of  poultry  dressers,  merchants,  railways,  refrigeration 
transportation  companies,  and  warehoiisemen  has  been  obtained  and 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  data  have  been  assembled.  The 
interrelations  established  explain  many  variations  in  data,  and  in 
turn  the  scientific  observations  set  their  stamp  plainly  upon  the 
various  methods  as  producing  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  prod- 
uete.  Extensive  shipping  experiments  were  made  from  Chicago  as 
a  center.  After  visiting  the  large  poultry  packing  houses  through- 
out the  Middle  West,  observing  their  methods,  and  making  an  accu- 
rate record  of  every  detail  of  manipulation,  shipments  were  sent  to 
Chicago,  the  carload  was  met  on  its  arrival,  samples  were  taken  for 
laboratory  work,  the  condition  of  the  car  and  its  contents  were 
examined,  includu^  the  temperature  records,  and  some  of  the  pack- 
ages were  followed  further  through  the  warehouses  and  the  market 
handling,  including  in  several  cases  a  second  shipment  by  rail. 

Specific  practical  points  observed  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
quaUty  and  keeping  properties  of  the  product  have  been  studied  in 
the  field  laboratories  located  at  packing  houses— for  example,  the 
best  way  of  killing  and  bleeding  fowls  and  the  proper  implement  to 
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use  for  the  purpose,  on  which  ch'culars  have  been  issued.  The  varia- 
tions in  drawn  and  undrawn  poultry  were  experimentally  studied  on 
a  commercial  scale,  as  were  also  the  comparative  merits  of  scalded  and 
dry-picked  fowls.  In  every  case  the  chemical  and  bacteriological 
changes  determined  are  correlated  with  the  history  of  the  shipment 
and  of  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  and  in  this  way  the  many 
factors  entering  into  the  problem  are  controlled.  Shipments  were 
made  in  hot  and  cold  weather  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  variations 
occurring  in  actual  practice  were  duplicated  and  their  effect  on  the 
problem  weighed.  An  investigation  of  the  egg  industry  along  ex- 
actly the  same  lines  has  been  inaugurated,  data  having  already  been 
obtained  on  the  changes  taking  place  in  e^s  of  known  history  and 
of  low  commercial  grade,  during  varying  periods  of  storage  and  at 
different  temperatures,  which  will  serve  as  the  scientific  basis  for 
the  study  of  commercial  conditions. 

Desiccated  egos. — ^Eggs  put  up  in  bulk,  either  frozen  or  dried, 
have  disclosed  in  a  number  of  instances  the  presence  of  decayed  and 
filthy  substance,  showing  plainly  that  either  purposely  or  through 
carelessness  spoiled  eggs  are  broken  into  the  cans.  A  number  of 
notices  of  judgment  have  been  issued  in  such  cases,  and  it  was  deemed 
wise  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  egg-packing  establishments, 
observing  the  procedure  from  the  candling  of  the  eggs  to  the  finishing 
of  the  product,  and  accompanying  the  inspection  with  the  sampling 
of  the  output  at  various  stages  for  the  making  of  chemical  and 
especially  bacteriological  examinations.  It  is  obvious  thiat  the  main 
consideration  is  the  use  of  fresh  material  under  sanitary  conditions, 
but  it  was  also  developed  that  some  of  the  details  of  handling  in 
various  packing  houses  result  in  lower  bacterial  coimts  and  a  better 
product  than  others,  and  suggestions  will  be  made  along  these  lines. 

Condensed  milks. — An  extensive  investigation  of  this  product,  so 
widely  used  and  reUed  upon  to  furnish  nutriment  for  the  young,  was 
ordered  because  of  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  claimed  that  the 
present  requirement  of  28  per  cent  of  total  solids  was  unreasonable, 
it  being  impossible  to  produce  a  imiform  product  of  this  composition 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year 
and  have  it  meet  the  requirements  in  other  respects.  In  order  to 
insure  justice  to  the  consumer  and  producer  alike  establishments  of 
this  character  have  been  visited  throughout  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  obtain  data  in  regard  to  the  character  of 
the  raw  material  and  methods  of  manufacture  which,  together  with 
the  chemical  examination  of  the  finished  products  of  known  history, 
will  provide  indisputable  data  for  the  settlement  of  this  mooted 
question.  The  inspection  has  been  completed  and  the  results  are  in 
process  of  compilation. 
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Intbbstatb  shipments  op  mile. — From  time  to  time  the  milk 
supply  entering  interstate  commerce  at  various  large  cities  is  inspected 
with  a  view  to  determining  its  purity,  not  only  by  reason  of  such 
adiilterations  as  watering,  skimming,  etc.,  but  also  bacteriological 
contamination  resulting  from  improper  treatment  of  the  cattle, 
insanitary  surroundings,  etc. 

FISH  AND  0TSTBR8. 

Codfish. — ^The  causes  and  conditions  incident  to  the  spoilage  of 
codfish  and  other  salt  fish,  particularly  during  the  summer  months, 
were  studied,  the  inspection  being  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
microscopical  and  chemical  examinations.  It  appears  that  the  organ- 
isms causing  the  characteristic  reddening  of  the  infected  fish  occur 
normally  in  the  localities  where  the  fish  are  packed  and  are  present 
in  the  salt  used  for  curing,  exhibiting  an  unusual  toleration  for  this 
substance.  While  the  specific  organisms  causing  the  spoilage  have 
been  determined  and  some  of  the  conditions  favorable  to  their  devel- 
opment established,  on  which  practical  suggestions  to  the  trade  may 
be  based,  the  problem  must  be  further  studied  before  the  diflSculty 
can  be  perfectly  controlled.  The  use  of  pure  water  for  washing  the 
fish,  of  disinfectants  in  the  packing  houses  and  holds  of  vessels,  and 
of  improved  sanitary  methods  of  handling  will  go  far  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Oysters. — ^The  danger  of  contamination  of  the  oyster  and  clam 
supply,  especially  from  sewage,  but  also  from  conditions  under  which 
they  are  floated,  handled,  and  shipped,  was  carefully  studied.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  investigation  many  of  the  laigest  oyster  beds 
were  inspected,  location  of  sewer,  pipes,  etc.,  observed,  methods  of 
hATidliTig  and  shipping  studied,  and  samples  of  water  and  oysters 
taken  for  bacteriological  examination.  In  many  cases  conditions  of 
grave  danger  were  observed,  which  call  for  the  most  intelligent  and 
pwistaking  care  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  supply — the  floating  of 
oysters  in  unclean  water,  etc.  The  data  obtained  have  been  collated 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  presentation  of  the  facts,  together  with  sus- 
tained inspection,  will  result  in  a  decided  improvement  in  conditions 
and  point  out  to  the  industries  concerned  the  necessity  for  watchful- 
ness in  these  particulars. 

FOOD  CONTAINERS. 

^larked  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  relation  of  the 
character  of  the  container  to  the  tin  content  and  keeping  properties 
of  canned  goods  in  general.  Recent  developments  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tin  plate  have  been  largely  in  the  direction  of  the  preparation  of 
a  cheaper  product,  and  one  of  the  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  has  been 
to  give  the  plate  as  light  a  coat  of  tin  as  possible.  Since  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  apply  to  iron  plate  a  thin  coating  of  tin  which  is 
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entirely  impervious^  it  follows  that  in  the  thinner  coats  the  imperfec- 
tions in  the  coating  are  larger  and  more  numerous.  Again,  the  iron 
plates  employed  for  coating  with  tin  vary  in  weight  according  to  the  size 
and  character  of  the  package.  Tin  plate  of  good  quality  has  been 
found  to  be  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  the  majority  of  foods, 
but  when  the  receptacles  are  made  of  inferior  plate,  not  only  is  the 
tin  dissolved  in  quite  large  quantities  so  as  to  impair  the  healthfulness 
of  the  product,  but  the  coloring  matter  in  many  articles  of  food  is 
unnecessarily  destroyed.  Some  strongly  acid  foods  attack  even  the 
better  grades  of  tin,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  sardines  in  mus- 
tard, where  practically  all  of  the  inner  coating  of  the  cans  may  be  dis- 
solved in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  container  be  found 
which  will  be  both  economical  and  hygienic,  and  which  will  afford 
inexpensive  packages  of  proper  strength  yielding  no  foreign  constitu- 
ents to  their  contents. 

BLEACHED  FLOUB. 

The  trial  of  two  bleached-flour  cases  during  the  year  waa  accom- 
panied by  the  continuation  of  certain  scientific  inquiries  furnishing 
data  on  the  effects  of  bleaching.  These  have  included  studies  made 
at  the  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  inspection  laboratories  with  special 
reference  to  the  grade  or  quality  of  flour  bleached  and  the  detection 
ot  lower  grade  flours  bleached  and  labeled  as  Patent,  and  the  com- 
parative effects  of  bleaching  and  aging  on  the  physical  properties 
and  chemical  composition  of  the  product,  using  patent  and  clear 
flours  from  15  different  localities.  Pharmacological  studies  on  the 
effect  of  nitrites  on  smaller  animals  were  also  made. 

DBUO   INSPECTION   AND  RELATED  RE8EABCHES. 
IMPOBTED  DRUGS. 

The  quality  of  crude  drugs,  especially  those  received  at  the  New 
York  port,  continues  to  improve.  During  the  present  fiscal  year 
alone  the  character  of  certain  drug  importations  has  changed  mark- 
edly for  the  better,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  henbane,  the  impor- 
tation of  the  spurious  variety  having  been  abandoned,  and  saffron, 
no  longer  containing  excessive  amounts  of  styles,  or  calendula  florets 
colored  with  coal-tar  dye,  etc.  The  inferior  materials  now  received 
are  due  principally  to  careless  handling  and  curing  rather  than  to 
gross  adulteration.  The  medicinal  preparations  received,  however, 
continue  to  be  characterized  in  many  cases  by  mislabeling  fis  to  the 
presence  of  alcohol,  ether,  opium,  morphine,  etc.,  or  extravagant  or 
misleading  claims  as  to  their  efficacy.  An  especially  reprehensible 
practice  is  the  importation  of  cough  lozenges,  tonic  pills,  etc.,  con- 
taining opium  or  morphine.  Sometimes  these  are  offered  especially 
for  the  use  of  those  addicted  to  the  morphine  habit,  and  again  as  a 
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cure  for  consumption  and  other  diseases.  Goods  of  this  nature,  put 
up  attractively  as  a  confection  and  recommended  for  children's  dis- 
eases, can  be  indiscriminately  sold  and  be  productive  of  great  harm. 
Vigorous  efforts  are  nuuie  to  apprehend  such  products  and  prohibit 
their  entry  as  dangerous  to  health. 

DOMSSnO  DBUOB. 

The  general  character  of  adulteration  is  the  same  in  the  domestic 
as  in  the  imported  drug  products.  Especial  attention  has  been 
given,  both  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Post*Office  in 
obtaiHing  fraud  orders  and  by  independent  work  under  the  food  and 
drag  law,  to  the  proper  cont^  of  the  proprietary  and  patent  medi- 
cines advertised  as  cancer,  consumption,  and  epilepsy  cures,  and  the 
^t>per  labeling  of  headache  remedies,  cough  sirups,  etc.,  which  con- 
tain habit-forming  drags  and  are  indiscriminately  taken  by  the 
general  public  without  knowledge  of  their  dangerous  properties. 
Infant  remedies  containing  morphinie  or  codein  are  a  pecuMajrly 
flagrant  instance  of  this  abuse,  while  in  other  cases  the  materials, 
leered  are  harmless  but  ineffective  and  are  sold  for  much  more  than 
their  value,  constituting  merely  a  fraud.  The  work  on  medicated 
soft  drinks  has  been  continued  and  of  the  15  new  brands  examined 
^is  year  all  were  found  to  contain  caffein  and  6  showed  small  amounts 
of  coeain.  The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  latter  drag  is  one  of  the 
most  insidious  of  the  threatening  evils  in  this  line,  its  illicit  sale  even 
among  children  having  been  discovered  in  some  localities. 

The  educational  feature  of  the  work  pertaining  to  the  use  of  rem- 
edies or  beverages  containing  habit-forming  drugs  was  felt  to  be  so 
essential  in  safeguarding  the  pubhc  health  that  a  popular  bulletin 
was  issued  on  the  subject  and  given  a  wide  distribution,  awakening 
the  keenest  interest  in  the  press  and  among  physicians,  as  well  aa 
iflBong  the  general  public. 

DBUO  RESEARCHES. 

Beeearch  work  on  the  improvement  of  methods  for  the  determi- 
Bation  of  synthetic  products  such  as  acetanilid,  salicyhc  acid,  anti- 
pyrin,  codein,  etc.,  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  work,  inas- 
much as  it  is  necessary  to  verify  accurately  the  amoimts  declared  on 
the  labels  of  the  many  remedies  in  which  they  appear  as  the  most 
important  constituent.  The  origin  and  sophistication  of  essential 
ofls,  such  as  peppermint  and  wintergreen,  are  subjects  of  an  extensive 
investigation  to  determine  whether  different  varieties  of  plants  grown 
under  different  conditions  yield  oils  varying  from  the  pharmacopoeial 
standards,  and  to  establish  methods  for  the  satisfactory  discrimina- 
tion between  the  nuxtures  of  substitutes  and  the  genuine  articles. 

An  extensive  investigation  of  the  character  of  the  various  glacial 
phosphoric  acids  on  the  market  was  made,  the  results  showing  plainly 
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that  this  product  consists  of  variable  mixtures  of  meta-,  pyro-,  and 
ortho-phosphoric  acids  Mdth  varying  amounts  of  sodium  phosphate. 
It  also  appeared  that  the  reversion  of  the  glacial  acid  occurred  not 
only  in  conmiercial  brands  but  in  pure  meta-phosphoric  acid  made  in 
the  laboratory.  Obviously  an  article  of  such  variable  composition 
should  not  be  used  in  manufacturing  medicines  or  compounding 
prescriptions. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Insecticides  and  fungicides. — ^The  increase  of  the  efficiency  of 
insecticides  and  fungicides  with  the  control  or  decrease  of  the  injury 
done  to  the  plant  or  tree  by  their  appUcation  is  constantly  the  subject 
of  study  by  the  Bureaus  of  Chemistry,  Entomology,  and  Plant  Indus- 
try working  in  cooperation.  During  the  year  eight  studies  of  the 
kind  were  made,  one  of  the  most  important  being  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  efficiency  of  sodium  cyanid  as  a  substitute  for  potas- 
sium cyanid  in  fumigating  operations,  the  best  proportions  to  be 
employed  in  making  the  mixture,  and  the  eflFect  of  the  impurities 
present  in  the  cyanid  on  the  reaction.  The  results  proved  to  be  of 
considerable  economic  value.  Lead  arsenate  has  been  exhaustively 
studied,  including  the  examination  of  50  commercial  samples,  direc- 
tions for  preparing  this  insecticide  on  the  farm,  the  analyses  of 
the  materials  entering  into  its  preparation,  and  observations  on  the 
effect  of  lead  arsenates  and  the  impurities  present  on  peach  foliage. 
Orchard  tests  with  numerous  poisonous  materials  are  in  progress. 

Trade  wastes. — Chemical  investigations  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  injury  to  agricultural  interests  and  forests  resulting  from  the 
fumes,  tailings,  and  other  wastes  from  smelters  have  been  made  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  principal  scenes  of 
the  operations  during  the  past  year  having  been  at  Anaconda,  Mont., 
and  Ducktown,  Tenn.  At  the  latter  place  plants  have  recently  been 
erected  to  condense  the  sulphur  trioxid  and  dioxid  fumes  and  manu- 
facture sulphuric  acid  therefrom,  thus  converting  an  injurious  waste 
into  a  profitable  by-product.  This  process  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  study.  The  effect  of  copper  salts  on  certain  grain 
crops  was  also  investigated  to  determine  the  effect  of  tailings  from 
smelters  on  farm  crops  irrigated  with  water  contammated  by  such 
wastes. 

Chemical  work  on  plant  physiolooy. — ^In  the  majority  of 
studies  on  plant  physiology  the  effects  produced  by  varying  condi- 
tions, the  periodic  changes  in  composition  during  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  the  quality  of  the  products  yielded  by  the  experiments 
must  be  tested  by  chemical  determinations.  In  collaboration  with 
the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  therefore,  many  such 
studies  are  prosecuted,  among  which  the  following  are  of  special 
interest  and  utility:  Acidity  studies  of  peat  to  determine  whether 
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the  samples  are  suitable  for  the  growing  of  blueberries;  determination 
of  the  nutritive  constituents  of  cereals  when  grown  under  different 
conditions;  the  determination  of  changes  in  composition  of  a  large 
number  of  varieties  of  barley  when  grown  in  the  same  locality  for  a 
number  of  years;  the  determination  of  the  plant  food  absorbed  by 
plants  grown  under  different  conditions,  with  a  view  especially  to 
determining  the  influence  of  crop  rotation;  the  composition  of  cereals, 
mainly  barley  and  wheat,  at  different  stages  of  growth,  to  determine 
when  they  can  be  most  advantageously  harvested;  studies  on  barley 
with  special  reference  to  its  malting  qualities;  changes  in  composition 
of  cereals  during  storage,  and  the  translocation  of  plant  food  and  the 
elaboration  of  plant  material  during  the  early  stages  of  the  plant's 
life. 

Turpentine  and  rosin  investigations. — ^The  waste  in  the  pro- 
duction of  turpentine  and  rosin  is  very  large,  both  in  the  woods  and 
at  the  still,  and  the  various  problems  connected  with  their  production, 
grading,  and  adulteration  have  been  made  the  subject  of  extended 
inquiry.  The  errors  in  vogue  in  methods  of  grading  rosin  have 
occasioned  great  loss  to  the  producer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  can 
not  know  what  grade  of  product  he  has  obtained  until  the  factor 
through  whom  it  is  sold  reports  the  same.  An  accurate  but  simple 
and  inexpensive  method  of  grading  the  product  at  the  still  has  been 
devised,  and  its  use  will,  it  is  believed,  enable  the  turpentine  farmer 
to  check  the  grading  of  his  product  and  thus  materially  increase  his 
income.  The  preparation  of  permanent  rosin  types,  against  which 
tliose  actually  used  in  grading  may  be  checked  from  time  to  time,  is 
being  considered,  as  well  as  investigations  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  rosin  itself. 

The  CHEMICAL  CONTROL  OF  CONTRACT  SUPPLIES. — The  cfficacy  of 
this  control  of  the  quality  of  materials  purchased  on  contract  is 
attested  by  the  increasing  demands  made  from  the  various  Depart- 
ments for  such  work,  a  total  of  2,829  samples  having  been  examined, 
exclusive  of  3,600  pieces  of  )sipparatus  tested  for  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry. The  preparation  of  specifications  for  miscellaneous  suppUes 
constitutes  an  important  feature  of  the  work,  and  renders  examina- 
tion of  competitive  samples  in  many  cases  imnecessary  when  the 
contracts  are  let  on  the  bases  thus  established.  The  distribution 
of  the  work  includes  colors,  paints,  varnishes,  oils,  fats  and  waxes, 
soaps,  and  typewriter  ribbons  among  the  largest  classes  of  materials 
examined. 

BX7BEATT  OF  SOILS. 
SOIL  SURVEY. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  has  vigorously  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  soil 
resources  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  through  both  field 
service  and  laboratories. 
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Soil  surveys  were  carried  on  in  fifty-nine  diflEerent  areas  in  twenty- 
six  different  States,  and  as  a  result  22,762  square  miles  were  covered  in 
detailed  work  and  79,108  square  miles  of  reconnoissance  surveys, 
mainly  in  the  Great  Plains  region.  A  total  area  of  359,564  square 
miles,  or  230,120,960  acres,  have  been  siureyed  and  mapped  since 
active  field  work  was  begim  in  1899.  General  interest  in  the  soil 
survey  work  has  rapidly  increased.  The  interests  served  by  and  the 
agricultural  development  resulting  from  these  surveys  are  very  large, 
though  not  readily  expressed  in  figures. 

The  Survey  has  cooperated  during  the  year  with  state  organizations 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Washington, 
State  funds  have  been  \ised  to  facilitate  and  expedite  the  soil  survey 
work  in  localities  of  especial  interest  to  the  local  state  authorities. 

With  the  final  occupation  of  the  arable  lands  of  the  coimtry,  which 
has  been  practically  accomplished,  and  coincident  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  population,  it  is  clear  that  the  pioneer  methods  of  agricul- 
ture are  inadequate  for  the  increasing  needs  of  our  people.  The  time 
has  come  when  a  more  intensive  and  more  stable  system  of  agricul- 
ture must  prevail.  The  basis  for  this  change  is  the  intelligent  use 
and  control  of  our  soil  resources. 

In  the  Eastern  States  adjacent  to  the  larger  markets  the  situatioa 
is  due  to  a  too  widespread  adhesion  to  methods  of  the  past.  The 
soils  of  the  Eastern  States,  however,  are  fundamentally  soimd  and 
are  as  well  suited  now  to  intensive  and  intelligent  culture  as  they 
were  originally  to  pioneer  and  extensive  use.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  soils  and  the  intelli- 
gent application  of  modem  intensive  methods  the  yields  per  acre  of 
our  staple  crops  can  be  increased  many  times.  The  soil  surveys  in 
New  York  and  the  New  England  States,  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  representing  the  longest  occupied  soils  of  the  country, 
justify  the  confident  assertion  that  these  older  soils  await  merely 
more  intensive  methods  in  order  to  respond  more  bountifully  than 
ever  before.  The  soil  survey  is  the  foundation  for  future  work,  out- 
lining the  different  types  of  soils  and  describing  their  peculiarities 
and  their  requirements,  while  laboratory  investigations  are  showing 
the  many  interdependent  functions  of  soils  and  how  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  control  by  human  agencies. 

The  soil  surveys  are  showing  the  vast  opportunities  of  specializa- 
tion in  the  large  number  of  soils  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coastal 
States.  They  are  showing  similar  opportunities  for  specializati<m 
in  truck,  fruit,  and  general  farm  crops  on  the  many  types  of  soils  in 
the  Glacial  Lake  region  of  the  North.  They  are  showing  the  soil 
opportunities  in  our  limestone  valleys  and  the  great  Central  West  for 
the  production  of  our  great  grain,  forage,  and  fruit  crops  for  the  fall 
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and  winter  markets.  In  the  region  of  the  Great  Plains  the  different 
soils  are  being  outlined  which  have  a  direct  and  dominant  value  in 
the  distribution  of  crops  under  dry-land  farming.  In  the  western 
Talleys  and  the  reclamation  projects  the  soils  and  alkali  conditions 
are  being  m^ped  as  a  guide  to  the  use  and  treatment  of  the  soils 
under  irrigation.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  surveys  are  mapping  the 
soils  adapted  to  the  important  interests  of  that  section,  including  the 
production  of  general  farm  crops  and  the  highly  specialized  fruit 
and  truck  interests. 

The  Great  Lakes  region  possesses  some  of  the  most  valuable 
agricultural  land  in  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  best  of  its  soils 
the  highest  types  of  mixed  dairy  and  general  farming  are  developed. 
The  northern  part  of  the  region,  however,  contaios  many  thousand 
acres  of  light  sandy  soil  which  has  heretofore  yielded  but  little  of 
either  natural  forest  products  or  subsequent  farm  crops.  Expyeri- 
ments  of  a  practical  nature  and  on  a  regular  farm  basis,  both  by 
scientific  experiments  and  pioneer  farmers,  are,  however,  demonstrat- 
ing the  fact  that  even  the  loose,  sandy  jack-pine  lands  can  be  profit- 
ably cultivated  when  just  the  proper  methods  are  employed.  The 
proper  crop  adaptations  of  these  glacial  soils  of  widely  different 
characteristics  and  capabiUties  are  being  studied  by  the  Biu^au. 
The  information  gained  from  both  detailed  and  reconnoissance  soil 
surveys  aids  greatly  in  the  intelligent  selection  and  uses  of  the  soils 
in  a  sparsely  settled  region  of  cheap  lands  as  well  as  in  the  more 
intensively  cultivated  areas  where  comfortable  livings  can  be  made 
from  smaller  farms  of  higher  price  and  greater  productive  capacity. 

The  ravages  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil  in  the  Gulf  States  has  created 
an  intense  interest  in  the  diversification  of  crops  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  specialization  of  crops  and  agricultural  interests  on  the  other. 
Consequently  that  section  of  the  country  has  been  especially  urgent 
for  increased  knowledge  of  its  soils  as  a  safe  and  fundamental  guide 
in  its  development. 

The  reconnoissance  survey  of  the  Great  Plains  region,  begun  in 
1908,  was  continued  by  the  survey  of  three  additional  areas; one  in 
the  central  Gulf  coast  of  Texas,  another  in  the  panhandle  of  the 
same  State,  and  the  third  included  the  entire  western  half  of  Kansas. 

These  reconnoissance  surveys  show  the  general  character  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  different  kinds  of  soils  in  the  area  covered,  their  rela- 
tive agricultural  possibilities,  and  the  crops  which  have  been  and 
will  prove  most  successful.  They  furnish  a  large  amoimt  of  valuable 
and  accurate  information,  not  only  to  prospective  settlers  but  abo  to 
those  farmers  who  are  already  in  the  areas.  The  rapid  development 
'Of  these  sections  created  an  immense  demand  for  these  reports  and 
some  of  those  already  published  were  exhausted  within  four  months 
•of  their  issue.    This  work  will  continue  during  the  winter  with  the 
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survey  of  another  area  in  south  Texas,  to  be  followed  next  summer 
by  one  in  western  Nebraska. 

The  reconnoissance  work  on  the  soils  of  the  Ozark  region  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  begim  in  1909,  was  completed  in  1910.  The 
area  covers  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  both  States  lying  between 
tiie  Missouri  and  Arkansas  rivers,  amoxmting  to  about  58,000  square 
miles.  The  agriculture  of  the  region  is  just  now  at  a  turning  point  in 
its  development.  The  continued  use  of  the  soils,  as  though  in  the 
pioneer  stage,  is  no  longer  possible  oa  account  of  a  nimiber  of  changes, 
both  natural  and  artificial.  The  farmers  are  seeking  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  but  with  only  moderate  success 
in  a  few  localities.  The  study  of  the  soils  of  the  region  at  this  time 
is  most  ui^ently  needed. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Washington  geological  survey  an  extensive 
area  of  logged-off  and  biuned-over  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Puget 
Sound  has  been  surveyed.  The  results  will  provide  a  basis  for  active 
state  aid  in  clearing  and  developing  these  unproductive  lands, 
including  reforestation  of  such  tracts  as  are  imsuited  to  ordinary 
farm  crops. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agriculture 
a  reconnoissance  survey  has  been  made  of  the  high  plateau  of  the 
western  half  of  the  State.  This  great  work  will  be  completed  in  that 
State  within  a  year  or  two  and  will  be  followed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
by  detailed  surveys  of  the  more  important  centers  of  agricultural 
occupation. 

SOIL-WATER   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Soil-water  investigations  naturally  fall  into  two  major  lines — that 
of  the  surface  waters  which  are  likely  to  erode  the  soil  and  injure  the 
field  by  rendering  the  sm^face  rough  and  uncultivable  and  carry  off 
the  most  productive  portion,  and  that  of  the  subsm^face  waters  which 
move  through  the  soil,  resembling  a  great  arterial  flow  in  carrying 
material  from  place  to  place  and  performing  an  important  function 
in  maintaining  stable  conditions  for  crops  and  the  permanency  of  the 
soil  itself.  Especial  attention  has  been  given  to  this  latter  line  of 
work  during  the  past  year. 

The  soil-water  investigations  both  on  the  Great  Plains  and  in  valleys 
among  the  moimtains  show  the  great  extent  and  agricultural  impor- 
tance of  the  groimd  waters.  In  the  Great  Plains  these  waters,  derived 
partly  from  local  rainfall,  but  largely  from  the  heavier  precipitation 
in  the  moimtains,  permeate  the  formations  and  deposits,  pass 
through  them  at  widely  varying  rates,  and  approach  the  surface 
under  their  particular  hydrostatic  head,  often  within  reach  of  the 
ordinary  capillary  movements.  When  thus  brought  near  the  surface 
the  waters  improve  the  constitution  and  increase  the  productivity  of 
the  soil.    Even  at  greater  depths  they  are  generally  within  reach  of 
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wells;  and  they  supply  the  springs  and  seep-fed  streams  required  for 
the  use  of  stock.  These  waters,  often  neglected,  materially  increase 
the  productivity  and  habitability  of  the  Great  Plains  and  of  many 
valleys  in  the  mountain  region,  and  more  especially  where  they  are 
conserved  for  crop  growth  through  dust  mulching. 

LABORATORY   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  progress  of  the  laboratory  investigations  has  emphasized  that 
a  soil  has  so  many  properties,  physical,  chemical,  and  biological,  each 
of  importance  in  the  production  of  crops,  that  it  is  essentially  an 
mdividual,  and  that  no  two  soils  are  or  can  be  made  just  exactly 
alike.  Everything  in  a  soil  is  involved  in  continual  changes,  and 
these  changes  are  of  as  much  importance  to  plant  growth  as  are  the 
things  themselves.  Cultural  methods  never  aflfect  one  only,  but 
always  every  factor  involved  in  crop  production.  For  instance,  an 
addition  to  the  store  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  sometimes  produces 
undesirable  physical  or  biological  conditions,  with  decrease  in  crop 
results.  The  interrelations  between  the  soil  factors  influencing  crop 
production  and  an  intelligent  control  by  cultiu-al  methods  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  problem  with  which  scientists  are  now 
engaged,  and  whose  solution  is  a  primary  object  of  the  Bureau's  work. 
Among  the  results  of  the  past  year's  work  and  of  more  general  inter- 
est the  following  may  be  cited: 

Relatively  small  quantities  of  mineral  fertihzers  produce  pro- 
found physical  changes  in  the  soil  water,  affecting  its  movements. 
The  addition  of  such  substances  to  a  soil  affects  in  definite  ways  that 
content  of  water  which  is  the  optimimi  for  plant  growth,  an  impor- 
tant factor,  since  the  soil  solution  and  its  accessibility  to  the  growing 
plant  are  dominant  factors  in  determining  the  kind  and  amoimt  of 
plant  growth.  All  the  physical  properties  dependent  upon  the  rela- 
tion of  the  soil  to  its  water  content  affect  plant  growth  and  are  affected 
by  any  one  of  the  general  methods  of  soil  control,  namely,  tillage, 
crop  rotation,  or  fertihzers.  The  relation  of  physical  properties  to 
the  moisture  content  of  a  soil  is  being  studied  vigorously. 

Soils  are  far  more  heterogeneous  than  the  rocks;  in  fact,  all  kinds  of 
rock-forming  minerals  are  found  in  nearly  every  soil  and  among  the 
soil  particles  of  all  sizes.  Certain  characteristics  of  particular  min- 
erals show  the  nature  of  the  geological  processes  involved  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  soil  which  affect  their  adaptation  to  crops.  All  the 
mmeral-forming  elements  may  be  expected  in  practically  every  soil; 
this  has  been  shown  for  barium,  as  well  as  the  usual  plant  foods.  Fur- 
thermore, even  very  old  soils,  long  imder  cultivation,  are  essentially 
the  same  in  mineral  characteristics  as  new  and  virgin  soils.  Chinese 
soils,  which  are  authoritatively  reported  to  have  been  under  clean  cul- 
ttvation  tor  upward  of  three  thousand  years,  contain  all  the  common 
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rock-fonnmg  minerals^  and  have  an  even  higher  ocntent  of  the  essen- 
tial mineral  plant  nutrients  than  well-known  and  highly  producti^B 
soils  in  the  United  States. 

Important  results  have  been  obtained  in  certain  lines  of  work  pur- 
sued in  connection  with  soil-fertility  investigations.  The  new  point 
of  view  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  connected 
with  the  fertiUty  of  soils  has  opened  up  avenues  of  profitable  investi- 
gation and  already  forecasted  results  of  great  economic  importance. 

Whatever  adds  to  the  biochemical  knowledge  of  soils  advances  and 
broadens  our  understanding  of  the  complex  problems  of  soil  fertility. 
Important  facts  have  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  the  functional  activi- 
ties of  soils,  such  as  oxidation,  reduction,  etc.,  and  their  bearing  upon 
soil  fertility  determined.  The  isolation  in  a  pure  condition  of  some  of 
the  organic  constituents  of  soils  has  made  possible  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  soil  changes  and  the  discovery  of  compounds  in  the  soil 
harmful  to  crops.  This  line  of  research  has  been  especially  profit- 
able this  year  and  has  led  to  the  separation  of  more  than  twenty 
definite  compoimds.  Previous  to  this  investigation  not  a  single 
organic  constituent  of  the  soil  was  known,  and  the  results  thus  far 
obtained  are  very  gratifying.  There  has  been  studied  the  effect 
of  these  compounds,  and  of  the  soils  containing  them,  on  plant  growth 
and  the  ameliorating  effect  of  certain  treatments  of  the  soil  and  the 
addition  of  fertilizers.  It  has  been  found  that  fertilizers  aid  very 
materially  in  coimteracting  the  effects  of  such  soil  constituents  and 
that  certain  treatments  destroy  or  remove  them  entirely. 

THE   USE  OP   SOILS. 

In  the  twelve  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  initiation  of  the 
soil  survey  the  Bureau  has  accumulated  a  vast  amoimt  of  mat^al 
concerning  the  soil  resources  of  the  United  States.  Much  of  this 
material  is  scattered  through  the  annual  volumes  of  the  Field  Oper- 
ations, but  much  is  in  other  publications  and  impublished  records. 

It  has  been  found  during  the  past  year  that  the  time  has  come 
whexi  it  is  possible  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  statement  of  our 
&qi\  resources,  showing  the  origin,  extent,  distribution  of,  and  the 
uses  to  which  each  individual  soil  type  is  being  placed  and  can  best  * 
be  placed.  A  series  of  reports  or  monographs  is  under  preparation 
upon  the  characteristic  soils  of  each  of  the  soil  provinces  into  which 
the  coxmtry  is  naturally  divided.  These  monographs  will  constitute 
an  inventory  of  all  of  the  more  important  facts  concerning  the  soils 
of  the  entire  country,  the  production  that  is  now  obtained  from 
them,  and  the  possibilities  which  they  hold  for  the  Nation's  future. 
They  will  furnish  a  basis  for  the  future  development  of  the  apicul- 
ture of  the  American  people  of  a  character  and  breadth  of  6oope 
never  before  available  to  any  Nation. 
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BTTBBAXr  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  as  a  whole  is  divided  into 
sections  or  main  projects,  which  include  work  on  the  gipsy  moth  and 
the  brown-tail  moth,  importations  of  useful  insects,  exportations  of  use- 
ful insects,  investigations  of  insects  damaging  southern  field  crops,  of 
insects  damaging  forests,  of  those  injuring  deciduous  fruit  trees,  of 
those  which  prey  upon  cereal  crops  and  forage  plants,  of  those  which 
injure  vegetable  crops,  of  those  affecting  citrus  fruits,  and  of  those 
which  destroy  stored  foods,  as  well  as  investigations  of  insects  in 
their  direct  relation  to  the  health  of  man  and  domestic  animals,  and 
the  study  of  bee  culture  in  a  broad  way.  Such  inspection  as  can  be 
done  imder  existing  laws  comprises  another  aspect  of  the  Bureau's 
efforts.    Only  a  few  of  these  projects  will  be  touched  upon  here. 

WORE    ON    THE    GIPSY    MOTH    AND    THE    BROWN-TAIL    MOTH. 

The  largest  problem,  from  the  point  of  view  of  financial  expenditure, 
which  comes  imder  the  work  of  this  Bureau,  is  the  effort  to  restrict 
the  spread  of  these  two  insects,  which  have  been  doing  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage  to  the  trees  of  certain  New  England  States  and 
which  threaten  to  extend  their  range  to  other  portions  of  the  country. 
The  States  involved  are  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  Realizing  from  the  start  the 
practical  impossibility  of  establishing  a  quarantine  line  aroimd  the 
limits  of  distribution  and  working  back  toward  a  common  center, 
it  was  decided  that,  since  the  gipsy  moth  spreads  principally  in  the 
caterpillar  stage  (the  female  moth  being  unable  to  fly),  and  largely 
by  dropping  from  roadside  trees  upon  passing  individuals  and  vehicles, 
the  best  results  could  be  accomplished  in  an  effort  to  prevent  this 
sort  of  spread  by  cleaning  up  the  roadsides  in  the  most  thickly 
infested  and  most  traveled  sections.  It  was  decided  that  the  brown- 
tail  moth,  having  extended  powers  of  flight,  could  not  be  controlled 
by  any  such  method,  but  that,  owing  to  the  prevaiUng  direction  of 
the  winds  at  the  season  of  flight,  its  spread  to  the  west  and  south 
would  always  be  comparatively  slow.  Therefore  the  efforts  with 
this  species  have  been  to  urge  upon  the  States  concerned  the  enforce- 
ment of  state  laws  already  in  existence  and  to  take  part  in  the  general 
campaign  of  the  education  of  people  in  regard  to  the  habits  of  the 
insect,  and  to  encourage  in  every  way  the  destruction  of  the  winter 
nests,  since,  during  the  season  when  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees, 
these  nests  are  readily  observable  and  can  be  picked  off  and  destroyed. 
As  the  result  of  the  work  carried  on  down  to  the  present  time,  the 
living  conditions  in  the  infested  area  have  been  vastly  improved 
and  the  spread  of  the  gipsy  moth  has  been  greatly  retarded.  Street 
and  roadside  trees  have,  as  a  rule,  retained  their  full  foliage,  and  no 
great  loss  of  verdure  is  now  noticeable  except  in  forested  areas. 
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This  is  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  conditions  which  existed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work.  Even  in  forested  areas  there  has  been  no 
extensive  death  of  trees  owing  to  complete  defoliation.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  destruction  of  the  leaves  of  a  given  area  for  two 
consecutive  years  seldom  or  never  happens.  When  a  woodland 
colony  of  the  gipsy  moth  increases  to  such  a  size  as  to  bring  about 
the  complete  defoliation  of  an  area,  the  nimibers  of  the  caterpillars 
are  so  great  as  to  cause  their  death  by  millions  from  overcrowding, 
disease,  starvation,  and  the  attacks  of  natural  enemies.  It  results 
that  practically  only  those  individuals  on  the  border  of  the  area 
survive  and  propagate,  so  that  the  following  season  not  the  old  area 
but  a  contiguous  area  receives  the  attention  of  their  offspring. 

Aside  from  the  clearing  up  of  roadsides,  extensive  search  during 
the  winter  season  is  carried  on  all  around  the  borders  of  the  area 
known  to  be  infested,  in  order  to  discover  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  either  new  colonies  or  those  which  have  existed  for  some  years 
but  which  have  not  before  been  found.  Egg  masses,  where  found, 
are  destroyed.  In  the  early  summer,  after  eggs  have  hatched, 
extensive  spraying  operations  with  arsenical  mixtures  are  carried  on. 
Many  trees  are  banded  with  a  sticky  mixture  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 
caterpillars.  By  arrangements  with  the  railroad  companies,  all 
shipments  of  lumber  and  all  articles  Ukely  to  carry  the  eggs  of  tho 
gipsy  moth  from  within  the  infested  territory  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  inspected  before  shipment,  in  order  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  insect  will  not  be  spread  by  this  mode  of  distribution. 

In  all  of  the  States  mentioned  the  Department  works  in  hearty 
cooperation  with  the  state  authorities.  Each  of  the  States  is  assist- 
ing— ^Massachusetts,  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island  effec- 
tively; New  Hampshire  not  so  effectively. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  it  has  transpired  that  the  infested  area 
is  somewhat  larger,  but  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  shown  to  be 
proportionately  less  than  it  has  been  any  year  since  the  beginning  of 
the  work.  The  infested  area  in  New  England  is  now  a  little  more 
than  10,500  square  miles.  The  work  in  Massachusetts  is  carried  on 
along  the  old  lines.  In  New  Hampshire  about  100  men  were  kept  in 
the  State  during  the  winter  carrying  on  scouting  operations  and 
applying  creosote  to  the  egg  clusters  along  the  roadsides.  This 
scouting  indicated  the  presence  of  the  gipsy  moth  in  twenty-one 
towns  where  it  had  not  theretofore  been  suspected.  There  were  no 
large  colonies,  and  in  some  of  the  towns  only  single  egg  clusters  were 
found.  There  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  controlling  the  gipsy  moth 
in  New  Hampshire  until  the  authorities  appreciate  more  fully  the 
serious  character  of  the  threatened  damage.  A  local  organization 
should  be  brought  about  in  each  city  and  town,  under  state  super- 
vision, and  a  constant  concerted  effort  should  be  begun.    There  is  the 
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same  necessity  for  concerted  work  in  this  State  against  the  brown-tail 
moth.  Conditions  in  Maiae  as  compared  with  New  Hampshire  are 
much  better.  Some  large  new  colonies  were  located  by  scouting,  but 
some  of  the  older  ones  seem  to  have  been  extirpated.  The  brown-tail 
moth  seems  possibly  to  have  reached  the  northern  limit  at  which  it 
can  thrive  in  Maine.  The  condition  in  Rhode  Island  is  very  favorable, 
and  the  gipsy  moth  is  less  abundant  in  that  State  than  at  any  time 
since  its  control  was  undertaken.  In  Connecticut  the  colony  near 
Stonington  is  nearly  extermiaated;  less  than  100  caterpillars  were 
found  there  during  the  summer  of  1909,  while  in  the  following  winter 
but  a  single  egg  cluster  could  be  found  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
state  people  and  the  Grovemment  people.  This  very  promising 
condition  at  Stonington,  which  heretofore  has  been  the  only  infested 
town  in  the  State,  was  offset  by  the  discovery  in  December,  1909,  of  a 
bad  colony  in  the  town  of  Wallingford,  near  New  Haven,  which  has 
probably  existed  there  for  three  or  four  years  undiscovered.  The 
colony,  however,  seems  to  be  definitely  limited,  and  strong  efforts 
are  being  made  to  exterminate  it. 

Slow  but  steady  improvements  in  methods  have  been  made  and 
practical  new  points  in  the  economy  of  the  gipsy  moth  have  been 
discovered.  The  hitherto  only  known  method  of  spread  has  not 
explained  perfectly  the  presence  of  this  insect  in  entirely  isolated 
woodland  colonies,  and  this  year  a  careful  series  of  experiments  has 
shown  that  the  newly  hatched  caterpillars  may  be  distributed  by 
the  wind — in  fact,  it  has  been  definitely  proved  that  they  have  been 
carried  in  this  way  for  more  than  1,800  feet.  This  discovery  will 
probably  necessitate  some  modification  in  methods. 

All  of  this  work  has  necessarily  been  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  Depart- 
ment is  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  first-class 
men.  At  times  500  men  have  been  employed.  Forty  tons  of 
arsenate  of  lead  were  used  during  the  spraying  season,  and  20  tons 
of  the  sticky  substance  used  for  tree  banding.  The  outlook,  on  the 
whole,  is  far  from  unfavorable,  and  surely  the  work  carried  on  by 
the  Bureau  has  been  done  in  the  most  intelligent  and  efficient  way. 

THM  niFOBTBD  PABASITBS  OF  THE  OIPSY  MOTH  AND  THE   BROWN-TAIL  MOTH. 

The  work  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  can  not  be 
expected  to  bring  about  the  extermination  of  the  two  tree  pests. 
This  is  made  plain  even  in  the  wording  of  the  appropriation  act,  by 
which  Congress  instructs  that  the  money  is  to  be  spent  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  it  will  minimize  the  damage  and  prevent 
midue  spread  until  such  a  time  as  the  parasites  which  have  been  and 
are  being  introduced  from  abroad  shall  have  reduced  the  dangerous 
insects  to  a  condition  of  comparative  harmlessness.    These  efforts 
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to  introduce  and  acclimatize  parasites  which  attadc  the  injurious 
moths  in  their  native  homes  have  been  carried  on  now  for  rathw 
more  than  five  years.  The  work  has  been  novel  in  its  character 
and  entirely  unprecedented  in  its  scale,  but  it  was  initiated  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  could  have  occurred  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  on  account  of  the  intimate  acquaintance  possessed  by 
members  of  the  Bureau  force  with  parasitic  insects  and  their  habits. 

The  progress  made  from  year  to  year  has  been  shown  in  my  annual 
reports.  It  was  at  first  hoped  and  even  expected  that  appreciable 
results  in  the  obvious  lessening  of  the  damage  done  would  be  per- 
ceived in  a  very  few  years — say  three  or  more — but  with  a  better 
imderstanding  of  European  and  Japanese  conditions  and  with  a 
closer  knowledge  of  the  biology  and  interrelations  of  these  very 
minute  creatures,  complications  have  arisen  which,  while  affording 
new  and  important  light,  have  lengthened  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  time  needed  to  get  the  best  results. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  a  larger  amount  of  parasitized  material 
was  imported  than  ever  before,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Department 
are  due  to  officials  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  and 
Japan  for  assistance  in  this  work.  Some  very  notable  examples  of 
progress  have  been  observed.  The  European  predatory  beetle  known 
as  Oalasoma  sycopharUa  now  exists  in  great  numbers  over  a  large  area. 
It  was  so  abundant  in  some  localities  the  past  year  as  to  affect  the 
gipsy  moth  materially.  A  parasitic  fly  of  the  genus  Compsilura, 
fii^t  liberated  in  1906,  during  the  present  season  has  been  shown  to 
have  increased  fiftyfold  annually  and  to  have  spread  10  or  12  miles 
in  every  direction  each  year.  It  has  destroyed  large  numbers  of 
gipsy  moths  and  an  appreciable  percentage  of  the  brown-tail  cater- 
pillars, and  b  now  turning  its  attention  to  certain  native  species, 
such  as  the  fall  webworm  and  the  tussock  moth,  which,  throu^ 
their  autumn  feeding,  afford  food  for  a  generation  of  the  parasites 
at  a  time  when  the  gipsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth  are  not  avail- 
able. Still  another  species  has  been  found  to  attack  the  caterpillars 
of  the  cabbage  butterfly  as  well  as  the  two  species  for  which  it  was 
imported.  The  European  Monodontomerus,  which  was  found  last 
year  to  have  spread  over  an  area  of  approximately  500  square  miles, 
has  continued  to  increase  and  to  disperse  rapidly.  It  has  crossed 
into  New  Hampshire,  extending  its  range  10  miles  in  every  direction, 
and  must  be  at  least  twenty-five  times  as  numerous  this  year  as  last. 
A  parasite  of  the  eggs  of  the  gipsy  moth  (Anastatus)  survived  the 
winter  of  1909-10  and  appears  to  be  strongly  established.  This  para- 
site will  be  of  very  considerable  assistance,  although  alone  it  could 
not  be  a  very  serious  check  to  the  gipsy  moth,  since  its  larv»  destroy 
only  the  topmost  eggs  in  a  gipsy-moth  egg  mass  and  since  it  wastes 
many  of  its  eggs.  The  condition  of  the  parasite  work,  on  the  whole, 
is  distinctly  more  encouraging  than  it  has  hitherto  appeared  to  be. 
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WOBK    IN    THE    ORANGE    AND    LEMON    GBOTBS    OF    GALIFOBNIA    AND 

FLORIDA. 

One  important  investigation  of  the  Bureau  was  completed  with  the 
close  of  the  last  fiscal  year^  namely,  Uie  study  of  the  problem  of 
hydrocyanic-acid  gas  fumigation  in  California  directed  against  cer- 
tain scale  insects  on  citrus  trees.  The  problem  was  attacked  from 
all  points  of  view,  with  the  prime  idea  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  process,  which  had  previously  been  carried  on  in  a  wasteful  and 
unscientific  way,  and  of  reducing  its  cost.  It  has  been  shown  as  a 
result  that  the  extremely  satisfactory  increase  in  the  efficiency  el 
the  process,  brought  about  by  the  careful  experimental  work  carried 
on,  has  in  itself  greatly  reduced  the  cost,  since  one  treatment  under 
present  methods  is  as  lasting  in  its  effects  as  three  or  four  distinct 
teeatments  under  old  methods.  A  practical  man  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, himself  a  large  gainer  through  the  results  of  this  investigation, 
and  who  closely  watched  the  Bureau's  experts  at  their  work,  informs 
the  Department  that  at  least  $250,000  has  been  saved  to  his 
region. 

The  work  on  the  white  fly  in  Florida  has  been  carried  on,  and  the 
principal  efforts  of  the  year  have  been  with  insecticides  and  spraying 
methods  as  adapted  to  Florida  conditions.  It  has  been  found  that 
by  careful  application  of  knowledge  gained  by  studies  of  the  life 
history  of  the  white  fly  the  cost  can  be  reduced  to  two-thirds  during 
late  spring,  while  other  experiments  have  shown  that  the  cost  can 
safely  be  reduced  about  one-half  during  the  summer  months  on 
aecount  of  the  greater  susceptibitity  of  the  insect  in  the  conditicms 
in  which  it  is  to  be  found  at  that  season.  All  efforts  to  adapt  native 
parasites  of  ^ed  ii^eets  to  the  citrus  white  fly  having  failed,  and 
Congress  having  authorized  a  search  for  the  foreign  parasites  of  this 
destructive  species,  an  expert  agent  has  been  sent  abroad  upon  this 
important  search  and  at  latest  advices  was  in  India,  which  has  been 
supposed  by  naturalists  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  white  fly. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  called  attention  to  a  new  insect  enemy 
at  the  orange,  in  the  shape  of  a  thrips,  which  punctures  the  rind  of  the 
frtnt,  making  it  scabby  SiXid  reducing  its  value.  The  same  insect 
also  injures  the  young  leaves.  An  investigation  of  this  insect  has 
been  carried  out  through  the  year,  and  large-scale  experiments  have 
been  made  with  various  sprays,  some  of  which  have  been  found  to  be 
sQceeflsful.  Uitfortanatety  there  is  a  series  of  generations  of  iht 
insect  throughout  the  year,  which  renders  two  or  three  spray  appli- 
Gatkms  necessary.  The  Bureau  has  e^ecially  introduced  spraying 
itoihods,^  and  a  targe  number  of  power  sprayers  have  been  purchased 
and  exteimve  i^penduaoB  begaii  under  the  advice  and  immediate 
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supervision  of  the  agents  of  the  Bureau.  In  less  than  a  year  the 
problem  was  practically  solved  and  the  means  of  protecting  the  crop 
was  demonstrated. 

WOBK  AGAINST  FOBEST  INSECTS. 

Previous  investigations  in  work  against  forest  insects  have  resulted 
in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  life  histories  and  methods  of  work  of 
the  principal  forest  insects,  and  have  indicated  not  only  that  the  f orestr 
insect  problem  is  to  be  classed  among  the  more  important  problems  in 
connection  with  the  waste  of  forest  resources,  but  also  that  this  waste 
can  be  controlled  with  economy  and  success.  The  Bureau,  after 
obtaining  the  necessary  preliminary  results,  is  now  in  position  to  dem- 
onstrate upon  as  large  a  scale  as  this  can  be  brought  about  the  efficacy 
of  the  measures  decided  upon.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  methods 
recommended  may  be  easily  understood  and  properly  applied  by 
owners  of  timber,  by  Government  forest  officials,  and  by  managers  of 
manufacturing  enterprises  through  the  proper  expenditure  of  a  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  money  and  energy.  This  has  been  shown 
in  the  areas  in  Colorado  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs,  Palmer 
Lake,  and  Idaho  Springs,  on  the  Trinchera  estate,  in  the  Las  Animas 
National  Forest,  in  the  Wet  Mountains  section  of  the  San  Isabel 
National  Forest,  Colorado,  and  in  the  Jefferson  National  Forest,  Mon- 
tana. The  evidence  gathered  from  the  results  of  the  investigations 
and  control  work  relating  to  these  seven  cases  indicates  that  the  proper 
disposal  of  a  total  of  some  14,000  trees  during  a  period  of  four  years 
at  a  first  cost  of  about  $2,000  (an  average  of  50  cents  per  tree)  has 
ended  depredations  which  during  a  preceding  period  of  ten  years 
have  caused  an  average  annual  death  rate  of  more  than  7,000  trees, 
or  a  total  of  7,000,000  feet  board  measure,  having  a  stumpage  value 
of  $14,000. 

The  work  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  private  timber  owners  and 
forest  officials  in  northwestern  Montana,  inaugurated  last  autumn, 
has  yielded  most  satisfactory  results,  especially  in  the  fact  that  the 
private  owners  have  been  made  to  realize  the  importance  of  prompt 
action  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  the  remaining  merchantable 
timber.  This  has  led  to  the  proper  treatment,  by  cutting  and  bark- 
ing or  otherwise  disposing  of  between  9,000  and  10,000  beetle-infested 
trees,  by  ten  or  more  of  the  owners.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  control  the  depredations  over  an  area  of  more  than  a  hundred 
square  miles  in  which  the  timber  has  been  dying  at  an  alarming  rate 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  will  also  have  a  marked  effect 
toward  protecting  the  timber  of  the  adjacent  areas  of  the  National 
Forests,  in  which  similar  destruction  has  been  going  on.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  allotted  sufficient  funds  to  take  immediate 
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action  in  the  southern  section  of  the  new  Glacier  National  Park,  and 
the  Forest  Service  will  take  up  the  work  within  the  Flathead  and 
Blackfeet  National  Forests  during  the  coming  year.  This  work,  in 
addition  to  the  work  of  private  owners,  should  effectually  check  the 
insects  throughout  the  whole  area,  and  thus  end  the  losses  of  timber 
which  have  been  progressing  in  this  general  region  during  the  past 
ten  years  at  a  death  rate  of  at  least  200,000  trees  annually. 

During  the  close  of  the  year  there  has  been  organized  the  most 
extensive  cooperative  project  for  the  control  of  bark-beetle  injury 
that  has  ever  been  undertaken  in  this  country.  This  is  in  north- 
eastern Oregon  and  western  Idaho,  and  involves  an  area  of  over 
13,000  square  miles.  It  is  undertaken  through  cooperation  between 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  the  Forest  Service,  and  private  owners, 
and  provides  that  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  shall 
make  investigations  of  the  insects,  recommend  methods  of  procedure, 
and  give  special  instructions  and  advice  and  essential  details,  while 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  timber  owners  provide  the  funds  necessary 
for  actual  control  operations.  It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  pre- 
vent the  further  loss  of  timber  which  has  been  going  on  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years  at  an  estimated  value  of  nearly  a  million  trees 
per  year. 

INSPECTION   WOBK. 

In  my  last  report  attention  was  called  to  the  widespread  introduc- 
tion of  the  winter  nests  of  the  brown-tail  moth  upon  apple  and  pear 
seedlings  coming  to  the  United  States  from  portions  of  France,  and 
an  account  was  given  of  the  methods  adopted  to  secure  the  inspection 
of  all  imported  material  of  this  class  at  the  point  of  ultimate  destina- 
tion. During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1909  similar  injurious  intro- 
ductions constantly  occurred.  Very  many  nests  of  the  brown-tail 
motii  were  brought  in  in  this  way,  and  an  egg  cluster  of  the  gipsy 
moth  was  found  upon  stock  sent  from  Belgium  to  Louisiana.  By  an 
eq^ecial  arrangement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the 
custom-houses,  and  with  the  railroads,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
was  notified  of  all  cases  of  plants  received,  and,  as  in  the  previous 
autumn  and  winter,  the  inspection  of  probably  every  shipment  was 
secured  at  the  point  of  ultimate  destination.  Shipments  of  nursery 
stock  to  the  number  of  291  were  foimd  infested  with  nests  of  the 
lHX>wn-taiI  moth,  and  these  went  to  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  Virginia.  In  most  of  these  States  inspection 
was  rendered  simple  by  the  fact  that  there  were  efficient  state  inspec- 
tion laws  and  efficient  inspectors.  Notification  in  such  cases  b*om 
the  Bureau  was  all  that  was  necessary.  In  other  cases,  where  there 
was  no  such  state  service,  the  inspection  was  carried  on  either  by 
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employees  of  the  Bureau  or  by  expert  collaborators  appointed  for 
the  purpose. 

In  addition  all  seeds  and  plants  introduced  and  distributed  by  the 
Division  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  as  well  as  all  ornamental  plants  imported  by  florists 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  been  thoroughly  examined.  More- 
over, about  2,000  cherry  trees,  a  gift  from  the  city  of  Tokyo  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  were  examined  and  foimd  to  be 
infested  with  a  number  of  injurious  insects,  necessitating,  most  unfor- 
tunately, the  destruction  of  all  these  plants. 

The  United  States  is  practically  the  only  one  of  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  which  is  not  protected  by  law  from  such  accidentally 
caused  importations  of  pests  of  this  character.  During  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  an  inspection  law,  based  upon  the  permit  system, 
was  drafted  and  submitted  to  Congress  after  consultation  with  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  National  Nurserymen's  Association. 
Thorough  hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House,  but,  owing  to  pressure  of  other  matters 
which  seemed  of  more  immediate  weight  during  the  closing  portion 
of  the  session,  the  act  was  not  placed  on  the  calendar.  The  need, 
however,  of  a  national  quarantine  and  inspection  law  of  this  general 
form  is  a  crying  one,  and  the  coimtry  is  in  constant  danger  of  the 
importation  and  establishment  of  new  pests  of  a  serious  character 
just  as  long  as  it  does  not  protect  itself  in  this  way. 

The  extensive  accidental  importations  of  the  brown-tail  moth  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  have  been  due  to  somewhat  imusual  conditions 
in  the  nursery-growing  regions  in  France,  which  have  bettered  much 
during  the  past  season.  During  the  growing  season  of  1910  in  the 
nursery  regions  of  France  both  the  gipsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail 
moth  were  almost  entirely  absent,  so  that  the  danger  of  importation 
during  the  coming  autumn  and  winter  is  undoubtedly  less  than  dur- 
ing the  two  previous  seasons.  Both  the  Belgian  and  French  Govern- 
ments, largely  owing  to  representations  from  this  Department,  have 
adopted  regulations  providing  for  the  inspection  of  nursery  stock 
exported  to  this  country,  and  such  action  is  expected  on  the  part  of 
England,  Holland  already  having  a  competent  service.  These  actions 
on  the  part  of  these  Governments  will  alleviate  conditions,  but  will 
by  no  means  remove  the  necessity  for  a  protective  law  in  the  United 
States. 

OTHER   WORK. 

Among  the  other  important  affairs  of  the  Bureau  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  the  following  should  be  mentioned: 

The  continued  work  on  the  cotton  boll  weevil  and  other  cotton 
insects  in  the  South  has  shown  good  results  in  the  utiUzation  of  native 
parasites  and  in  the  study  of  the  adaptation  of  the  insects  to  the 
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new  conditions  met  with  in  its  continued  spread  to  the  north  and  to 
the  east.  The  work  upon  tobacco  insects  has  progressed^  and  that 
upon  sugar  cane  and  rice  insects  has  made  a  good  start.  The  work 
upon  the  pear  thrips  in  California,  practically  completed  from  the 
investigational  side  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  conduct  of  large  demoifstrations  which  have  indicated  in  a 
very  perfect  way-  the  practical  value  of  the  conclusions  previously 
reached.  Studies  and  demonstrations  with  the  codling  moth  have 
been  continued.  The  work  upon  the  grape  root-worm  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  an  interesting  investigation  has  been  followed  in  the 
study  of  arsenic  accumulations  in  the  soils  in  sprayed  woodlands, 
orchards,  and  vineyards.  Demonstration  spraying  has  been  carried 
on  against  the  plum  curculio,  and  the  investigation  of  cranberry 
insects  is  nearly  completed.  Further  studies  on  the  green  bug,  the 
joint-worms,  and  the  Hessian  fly  have  been  carried  on,  and  studies 
of  two  new  pests,  namely,  the  New  Mexico  range  caterpillar  and  the 
alfalfa  weevil  in  the  West,  have  been  begun.  The  work  against  truck- 
crop  insects  in  Tidewater  Virginia,  in  North  Carolina,  Colorado,  Mis- 
oasippi,  Califomia,  and  southern  Texas  have  resulted  in  results  of 
vahe  to  the  growers  of  those  regions.  Studies  of  the  house  fly  have 
been  continued.  The  work  on  the  Texas  cattle  tick  has  been  for- 
warded, and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  tick  which  carries  the 
spotted  fever  of  human  beings  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  has 
been  begun.  The  investigations  of  stored-product  insects  have  com- 
prised a  careful  consideration  of  the  point  of  infestation  of  export 
flour  and  experimental  work  in  rice  mills  of  the  South.  The  work  in 
bee  culture  has  been  devoted  largely  to  the  study  of  bee  diseases, 
but  other  investigations  in  this  direction  are  under  way. 

BXJBEATJ  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SXTKVEY. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  has  continued  its  investigations 
of  the  economic  relations  of  our  wild  birds  and  mammals  with  special 
effort  to  render  its  work  of  practical  importance  to  the  farmer  and 
stock  grower.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  as  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
becomes  more  widely  known  it  meets  with  increasing  approval  and 
support  from  those  it  is  intended  to  benefit.  A  remarkable  and,  imtil 
recently,  quite  imexpected  broadening  of  the  work  of  the  Survey  into 
die  field  of  the  preservation  of  the  public  health  has  resulted  through 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  native  wild  mammals  have  been  proved  to 
be  disseminators  of  such  fatal  diseases  as  the  bubonic  plague  and  the 
q>otted  fever. 

HATS  AND  THE  BUBONIC  PLAGUE. 

So  important  is  the  rat  in  its  relation  to  the  public  health  that  its 
extermination  has  become  one  of  the  serious  problems  of  modem 
times,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries.    Since  it 
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has  been  established  that  plague  is  primarily  a  rat  disease  and  that 
it  is  transmitted  to  human  beings  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  the  fleas 
which  infest  rats,  this  aspect  of  the  problem  has  quite  overshadowed 
the  piu^ly  economic  side  of  the  matter,  important  as  that  is.  Dur- 
ing the  year  experiments  with  traps  and  poisons  were  conducted, 
these  being  the  chief  present  available  means  for  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  noxious  rodents.  So  great  are  the  rat's  productive  powers, 
however,  that  unless  these  measures  are  persistently  and  energetic- 
ally pushed  the  relief  obtained  is  only  temporary.  It  can  not  be  too 
strongly  emphasized,  therefore,  that  permanent  freedom  from  the 
pest  can  be  secured  only  by  preventive  measures.  When  a  building 
is  infested  by  rats,  it  can  be  freed  from  the  vermin  by  stopping  means 
•of  ingress,  usually  not  diflScult  nor  expensive,  and  then  depriving  the 
animals  of  food,  when  they  can  be  easily  trapped.  What  is  true  of 
tsingle  buildings  is  true  of  cities  and  communities.  When  the  pubUc 
is  educated  to  the  importance  of  withholding  all  food  suppUes  from 
rats,  and  when  buildings  are  made  practically  rat  proof,  a  very  long 
:step  will  have  been  taken  toward  the  solution  of  the  rat  problem. 

Inasmuch  as  requests  from  various  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  bacterial  preparations  for  destroying  rats  continue  to 
be  received,  the  results  of  experiments  of  the  Survey  with  several 
such  preparations  now  on  the  market  may  be  repeated.  When  fresh 
and  virulent,  the  preparations  can  usually  be  depended  on  to  kill  the 
individual  rats  eating  the  prepared  baits,  but  they  do  not  set  up,  as 
has  often  been  claimed,  an  epidemic  among  the  rodents.  They  are 
hence  regarded  as  inferior  to  poisons  because  of  their  uncertainty  of 
action,  ineffectiveness,  and  cost.  The  cost  indeed  is  practically  pro- 
hibitive when  the  preparations  are  required  to  be  used  on  a  large  scale. 

CALIFORNIA   GROUND   SQUIRREL. 

The  California  ground  squirrel  continues  to  be  the  subject  of 
important  field  investigations  because  it  annually  destroys  miUions 
of  dollars  worth  of  grain,  fruit,  and  nuts,  and  because  it  tunnels  in 
irrigation  embankments.  Thus  in  May,  1910,  ground  squirrels  caused 
such  a  serious  break  in  the  Turlock  Canal  in  Stanislaus  County  that 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  repairs  amounted  to  $25,000.  As  the  repair 
work  occupied  some  three  months,  the  ranchers  were  deprived  of 
water  at  the  very  season  when  most  needed,  the  resulting  loss  of  crops 
being  estimated  at  upward  of  a  half  million  dollars.  Still  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  this  squirrel  has  become  plague-stricken. 
Already  three  or  four  persons  are  known  to  have  been  infected  with 
plague  from  squirrels.  The  real  significance  of  the  spread  of  plague, 
however,  to  this  wild  mammal  is  not  so  much  the  present  danger  of 
infection  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  persons,  but  the  fact  that 
unless  vigorous  steps  are  taken  the  disease  is  Ukely  to  become  per- 
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manently  endemic  in  California,  as  it  is  in  India  among  certain  of  the 
native  rodents.  Should  plague  become  firmly  established  among 
ground  squirrels  or  other  of  our  rodents,  there  is  danger  that  the 
disease  in  a  virulent  form  may  be  communicated  from  them  to  human 
beings  at  any  time;  there  is  the  added  danger  that  as  the  distribution 
<tf  squiirels  over  a  large  part  of  Califomiaand  other  Western  States 
is  practically  continuous,  the  disease  is  likely  to  spread  from  colony 
to  colony,  to  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  even  to  other  States.  Thus 
the  plague  epidemic  in  California,  which  at  first  sight  might  appear 
to  be  of  purely  local  concern,  assumes  national  importance  and  the 
destruction  of  groimd  squirrels  becomes  imperative.  It  is  hence  very 
important  to  exterminate  the  animals  in  the  sections  immediately 
contiguous  to  San  Francisco,  and  by  due  care  and  vigilance  to  prevent 
their  reentry  into  the  freed  territory.  A  neutral  belt  thus  being 
established  around  San  Francisco,  and  if  necessary  other  seaports, 
and  the  agency  of  ground  squirrels  in  the  spread  of  plague  being 
eliminated,  should  the  disease  at  any  future  time  enter  San  Francisco 
or  any  other  of  our  west  coast  ports  it  can  be  restricted  to  very  narrow 
limits,  when  its  eradication  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

With  a  view  to  a  war  against  groimd  squirrels,  investigations  have 
been  made  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cheap- 
est and  most  effective  methods  of  killing  them.  Niunerous  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  poisons  and  with  baits  for  use  in  different 
localities  and  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  excellent  results  have 
been  obtained. 

After  many  experiments  covering  the  dry  season,  whole  barley  has 
been  found  to  be  the  best  vehicle  for  carrying  the  strychnine,  which, 
all  things  considered,  has  proved  to  be  the  most  effective  poison.  The 
barley  is  coated  with  a  starch  solution  holding  strychnine  in  suspen- 
sion. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  by  a  single  treatment  the  ground 
squirrels  have  been  practically  exterminated  over  large  areas  of  wheat 
land  at  a  cost  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  methods  that  have 
hitherto  been  employed.  Thus,  during  the  past  season  careful  tests 
of  the  starch-barley  preparation  over  50,000  acres  in  several  localities 
m  the  State  proved  that  ground  squirrels  can  be  practically  extermin- 
ated over  laige  areas  at  a  cost  of  from  2i  to  6  cents  per  acre,  depending 
on  the  abimdance  of  the  squirrels  and  other  local  conditions.  The 
method  has  been  tested  widely  enough  to  prove  that  during  the  dry 
season,  from  April  till  October  15,  it  can  be  successfully  used  in  all 
parts  of  the  State,  and  it  works  equally  well  on  the  three  species  of 
ground  squirrels  foimd  there.  The  starch-barley  preparation  has 
the  added  advantage  that  it  destroys  practically  no  wild  birds  and 
may  be  safely  employed  in  pastures,  on  sheep  ranges,  and  along 
public  highways. 
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Attention  has  be^i  given  al6o  to  the  habits  of  the  Caiifomia  ground 
squirrels,  especially  during  the  breeding  seaBOn,  since  it  is  evident 
that  the  most  effective  way  of  reducing  their  numbers  is  to  kill  them 
prior  to  the  time  they  have  young,  especially  as  they  are  very  prolific . 
«nd  have  from  four  to  eleven  at  a  birth. 

RODENTS  IN  BELATION  TO  EEFORESTATION. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  modem  forestry  problems  is  the 
economical  reforestation  of  treeless  areas  within  our  National  Forests. 
When  attempts  at  reforestation  were  made  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
Forest  Service,  it  was  foimd  that,  after  seeding,  on  an  average  about 
half  the  seed  planted  wa^  dug  up  and  eaten  or  carried  away  by  mice 
and  chipmunks,  thus  adding  largely  to  the  cost  of  the  undertaking. 
In  some  localities  as  high  as  70  per  cent  of  the  seed  has  thus  been  lost, 
which  loss  is  prohibitive  of  the  work.  As  these  rodents  are  exceed- 
ingly niunerous  within  all  forest  areas  and  clearings,  attempts  at  seed- 
ing without  protecting  the  seed  in  some  way  or  largely  reducing  the 
number  of  rodents  proved  practically  hopeless.  Accordingly,  at  the 
request  of  the  Forest  Service,  experiments  were  begim  by  the  Biolog- 
ical Survey  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  remedy.  Many  experiments 
were  made  to  protect  the  seed  with  a  coating  of  such  substances  as* 
red  lead,  copper  sulphate,  and  coal  tar,  but  they  failed.  Attempts  to 
poison  the  animals,  however,  have  proved  very  successful.  Oatmeal 
mixed  with  stryclmine  and  water,  or  wheat  coated  with  hot  tallow 
mixed  with  strychnine  as  a  protection  against  rain  or  moisture,  proved 
very  effective.  The  poison  is  distributed  6ver  the  tract  to  be  planted 
several  days  in  advance  of  seeding  operations,  when  the  subsequent 
loss  by  rodents  is  inconsiderable.  It  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  will  solve  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  connected  with  refor- 
estation. 

RODENTS  AND   SPOTTED  FEVER. 

It  is  believed  that  the  dreaded  spotted  fever,  which  prevails  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  is  transmitted  to 
human  beings  by  ticks  which  harbor  on  e^ain  of  our  native  mam* 
mals.  As  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  attempts  to  eradicate. 
the  disease,  it  is  extremely  important  to  ascertain  the  species  of 
mammals  concerned  in  its  transmis^on.  Hence  the  Survey  was 
asked  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  offieiab, 
of  the  State  of  Montana  in  an  investigation.  Accordingly,  two  assists 
ants  of  the  Survey  spent  several  months  in  Bitteitoot  Valley,  Mon* 
tana,  trapping  mammals,  e^ecidly  the  smaller  rodents,  and  studying 
their  habits  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  species  that  harbors 
ticks.    So  far  fever  ticks  have  been  foimd  on  twelve  species  of  wild^ 
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mammals  in  and  near  the  valley.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
all  ticks  found  on  mammals  are  capable  of  transmitting  the  fever. 
The  ticks  discovered  and  all  mammals  showing  symptoms  of  disease 
were  given  to  experts  for  examination.  The  results  of  the  work  of 
the  past  season  should  go  far  to  aid  in  a  solution  of  this  important 
problem.  Should  it  prove,  as  seems  probable,  that  the  Columbia 
ground  squirrel  or  some  other  rodent  is  responsible  for  the  spread  of 
the  disease  through  the  agency  of  ticks,  it  is  believed  that  a  practi- 
cable plan  can  be  devised  for  reducing  the  nimibers  of  the  animals 
within  the  confines  of  Bitterroot  Valley  and  other  mhabited  locaUties 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  where  the  fever  is  prevalent,  so  that  in 
future  it  need  be  little  feared. 

PBAmiE  DOQS. 

In  certain  regions  of  the  Middle  West  prairie  d<^  exist  in  great 
numbers,  and  so  numerous  are  their  colonies  in  certain  places  that 
they  seem  to  fonu  one  continuous  settlement.  In  such  areas,  where 
the  little  rodents  niunber  many  thousands,  the  damage  they  do  to 
forage  grasses  and  other  vegetation  is  very  great.  The  extent  of 
this  damage  can  be  realized  when  it  is  known  that  35  prairie  dogs 
during  their  season  of  activity  eat  as  much  grass  as  one  sheep  and 
210  eat  as  much  as  a  range  steer.  In  the  days  of  unlimited  public 
pasturage  such  losses  passed  almost  unnoticed,  but  the  increasing 
vakie  of  grass  lands  for  stock  ranges  makes  it  impossible  to  ignore 
them  longer.  In  thickly  settled  farming  communities  the  extermi- 
nation of  prairie  dogs  is  comparatively  easy,  since  it  is  possible  to 
secure  the  necessary  cooperation  between  landowners;  but  in  sparsely 
settled  areas  and  on  large  stock  ranges  cooperation  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  obtain,  and  the  cost  of  extermination  bears  heavily  on 
individual  owners.  To  discover  methods  of  destruction  of  the  utmost 
efficiency  and  at  a  minimum  of  cost  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the 
Survey,  and  investigations  to  this  end  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year  in  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana,  and  are 
still  in  progress.  Oats  poisoned  with  strychnine  have  proved  to  be  the 
most  attractive  bait  so  far  experimented  with,  but  as  the  use  of  this 
grain  endangers  the  lives  of  valuable  birds  like  shore  larks  and  long- 
spurs,  further  experiments  will  be  made  with  a  view  to  obviating 
this  disadvantage. 

BIBDS   IN   BELATION  TO   THE   CODLING  MOTH. 

The  codling  moth  occurs  in  every  apple-growing  region  of  the 
United  States,  and  where  no  effort  is  made  to  check  its  ravages  it 
destroys  from  a  fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  crop.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  assistants  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  that  the 
annual  loss  in  the  United  States  due  to  the  codling  moth,  including 
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the  cost  of  efforts  to  control  its  ravages,  is  15  million  dollars.  In  con- 
nection with  an  inyestigation  of  the  bird  enemies  of  this  pest,  pre- 
liminary work  was  done  by  an  assistant  of  the  Survey  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  apple  region  of  Virginia.  Twenty-five  species  of  native  birds 
are  known  to  prey  upon  this  exceedingly  destructive  insect,  and  it  is 
believed  that  birds  destroy  from  50  to  85  per  cent  of  the  hibernating 
pupse.  Thus  they  probably  do  more  to  check  the  increase  of  the 
codling  moth  than  all  other  natural  enemies  combined. 

MEANS  OF  ATTRACTINO  BIRDS  TO  ORCHARDS  AND  FARMS. 

The  destruction  by  birds  of  the  codling  moth,  the  boll  weevil,  and 
many  other  insect  pests  shows  clearly  not  only  that  birds  should  be 
protected,  but  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  their  numbers 
and  so  add  to  their  effectiveness  as  auxiUaries  of  the  farmer.  During 
the  year  experiments  have  been  initiated  at  the  instance  of  the 
Survey,  with  a  view  to  testing  artificial  nesting  sites  for  this  purpose. 
In  Europe  the  use  of  artificial  nests  about  houses  and  in  orchards  and 
groves  has  proved  a  great  success.  They  not  only  attract  numbers  of 
birds  Uke  woodpeckers  to  a  particular  locaUty,  where  their  services 
in  destroying  insects  are  much  needed,  but  they  actually  increase  the 
total  number.  Some  such  method  as  this  is  necessary  in  this  country, 
where  farmers  and  orchardists  so  generally  plug  up  cavities  in  trees 
and  trim  off  dead  Umbs,  thus  restricting  the  supply  of  nesting  sites. 
This  practice  is  actually  diminishing  the  number  of  birds,  Uke  wood- 
peckers, bluebirds,  and  chickadees,  that  nest  in  cavities.  The 
expenditure  by  the  orchardist  or  the  farmer  of  the  small  sums  neces- 
sary to  supply  artificial  bird  boxes,  whether  purchased  or  homemade, 
will  prove  an  exceedingly  profitable  investment,  since  it  will  increase 
the  total  number  of  birds  and  will  attract  to  the  places  where  they 
are  most  needed  some  of  our  most  interesting  and  valuable  species, 
whose  destruction  of  insect  pests  will  repay  many  times  the  small 
outlay  made  in  their  behalf. 

BIOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

During  the  year,  as  usual,  biological  investigations  covered  a  wide 
field  and  included  several  States.  Field  work  was  carried  on  in  parts 
of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wyoming* 
The  data  gathered  enabled  important  corrections  to  be  made  in  the 
zone  map  of  the  United  States,  a  revised  edition  of  which  is  now  in 
press. 

A  report  on  the  biological  survey  of  Colorado  is  practically  com- 
pleted and  will  be  published  during  the  coining  year.  This  includes 
a  map  of  the  State  showing  life  and  crop  zones,  with  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  their  relations,  the  adaptations  to  different  crops  of  the 
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several  areas,  and  the  species  of  plants  and  animals  characterizing 
them.  A  full  list  of  mammals  of  the  State,  with  copious  notes  on. 
habits,  distribution,  and  economic  relations,  forms  a  part  of  the 
report. 

A  monograph  of  the  wood  rats  of  the  genus  Neotoma  has  been 
recently  published  as  No.  31  of  North  American  Fauna.  Locally 
these  animals  do  considerable  damage,  and  a  single  individual  in 
Alameda  County,  Cal.,  has  been  found  by  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  Service  to  be  infected  with  plague,  so  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  and  habits  of  these  mammals  becomes 
doubly  important. 

A  detailed  survey  of  Wyoming,  with  special  relation  to  its  native 
mammals,  birds,  and  distribution  areas,  is  now  being  carried  on 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  beginning  with  the  sections  in  the  Wind 
River  and  Bighorn  valleys  which  are  covered  by  the  reclamation, 
projects.  The  extent  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  zone  in  these  valleys, 
or  the  zone  of  com  and  apples,  and  the  crops  best  adapted  to  it, 
have  been  subjects  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice and  of  prospective  settlers.  At  the  request  of  the  Director  of 
the  Reclamation  Service  a  provisional  report  has  been  furnished 
on  the  life  zones  and  crop  adaptations  in  the  Shoshone  Project 
area,  but  more  definite  information  is  desired,  and  field  work  has 
been  undertaken  in  order  to  define  accurately  the  zone  boundaries. 

A  few  months  of  field  work  in  New  Mexico  practically  finished 
the  survey  of  that  territory,  and  a  report  on  its  Ufe  zones,  mammals, 
and  birds  is  now  being  prepared. 

Work  was  continued  in  northern  Arizona  and  southwestern  Utah, 
but  considerable  field  work  is  still  necessary  before  the  survey  of 
these  States  can  be  completed. 

The  ofiice  work  of  mapping  ranges  of  species  of  birds  and  mam* 
mals  has  been  pushed  vigorously,  and  the  distribution  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  mammals  and  birds  of  the  United  States  has 
been  mapped.  These  maps  are  constantly  in  use  in  planning  field 
work,  in  investigations  of  beneficial  or  injurious  species,  and  in  other 
Hnes  of  work. 

A  large  amount  of  information  on  the  migration  and  distribution  of 
North  American  birds  has  been  gathered  and  tabulated  for  future 
reference.  This  information  is  in  constant  use  in  various  reports 
and  as  a  guide  in  formulating  protective  regulations  for  game  and 
other  useful  birds  and  manmiak. 

Considerable  field  work  has  been  done  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  States,  and  a  report  on  their  faunal  areas,  birds,  and  mam- 
mals will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible  after  completion  of  the 
field  work. 
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Only  a  limited  amount  of  work  was  done  in  California  during 
the  year,  but  important  facts  on  distribution  were  ascertained, 
which  enabled  many  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  zone  map  of  the 
State. 

GAME  PRESERVATION  AND  INTRODUCTION. 

With  the  increasing  settlement  of  the  country  and  its  growing 
population,  our  big  game  animals  constantly  diminish  in  number, 
and  unless  suitable  protection  is  given  them  the  time  is  not  far 
oflf  when  big  game,  except  in  game  preserves,  will  be  practically  extinct. 
The  chief  function  of  the  Federal  (Jovemment  in  this  connection  is  to 
stimulate  and  coordinate  the  action  of  the  several  States  and  to 
aid  in  solving  the  various  protection  problems  as  they  arise.  The 
same  duties  and  similar  problems  are  present  in  connection  with  the 
preservation  of  the  birds  of  the  country,  both  game  and  nongame. 
The  danger  of  practical  extermination  is,  however,  more  remote, 
especially  in  the  case  of  nongame  birds.  To  the  Department,  also, 
has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  preventing  entry  into  the  country  of 
injurious  birds  and  mammals.  The  danger  that  species  will  be 
imported  that  may,  like  the  English  sparrow,  prove  to  be  serious 
pests,  is  averted  only  by  the  system  of  inspection  maintained  at 
the  principal  ports  of  entry. 

IMPORTATION   OF  BIRDS  AND  MABCMALS. 

No  serious  attempt  was  made  this  year  to  introduce  prohibited 
species.  A  mongoose  surreptitiously  entered  at  Everett,  Wash.,  was 
discovered  and  killed  a  few  weeks  later,  and  two  mongooses  which 
it  was  sought  to  import  from  Habana  were  denied  entry. 

An  incidental  result  of  the  establishment  of  a  check  on  importa- 
tions of  eggs  of  game  birds  was  the  disclosure  of  the  importation 
of  terns'  eggs  from  Jamaica  for  sale  in  the  New  York  markets  in  a 
half-decomposed  state  as  the  eggs  of  AustraUan  boobies.  The 
Department  united  with  the  Treasury  Department  in  suppressing  this 
fraudulent  traffic. 

STARLING   INVESTIGATION. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  time  to  time  of  the  establishment 
and  spread  of  the  starlings  that  were  Uberated  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  twenty  years  ago.  The  latest  observations  show  that  these 
birds  now  range  north  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  south  to  central 
New  Jersey.  As  this  bird  has  proved  so  great  a  pest  in  other  countries 
that  its  further  importation  into  the  United  States  is  specifically 
prohibited,  an  agent  of  the  Department  was  directed  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  its  spread  and  the  economic  effect  thereof. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  will  be  given  in  my  next  report. 
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GAME  PROTECTION   IN  ALASKA. 

Under  the  new  Alaska  game  law  11  wardens  have  been  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  21  guides  have  been  registered.  Several  hunting 
and  shipping  licenses  were  issued  by  the  governor,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  paid  directly  into  the  United  States  Treasury.  Twenty- 
four  permits  were  iseued'by  this  Department  for  collection  and  export 
of  scientific  specimens,  and  13  specimens  and  8  packages  of  specimens 
were  entered  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  during  the  year. 

An  application  for  permission  to  purchase  deerskins  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gloves  and  novelties  for  export  from  the  Territory  was 
referred  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  rendered  an  opinion  that  this 
Department  has  no  authority  to  grant  such  permission. 

INFORBiATION   CONC3ERNING  GAME. 

As  last  year,  statistics  were  gathered  of  the  deer  killed  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  number  was  found  to  be  57,500,  substantially  the 
same  as  in  1908-9.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Forest  Service 
much  information  was  acquired  of  the  location  of  deer,  antelope, 
moimtain  sheep,  and  other  species  of  big  game  on  National  Forests. 
This  work  will  be  continued  and  the  results  will  be  reported  at  a 
future  date. 

The  extent  of  the  destruction  of  deer  by  wolves  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota  was  personally  investigated  by  a  member  of 
the  Biological  Survey,  and  sufficient  evidence  was  gathered  to  show 
that  this  problem  demands  serious  attention.  Its  consideration  will 
be  continued,  and  the  results  will  be  reported  during  the  coming  year. 

The  information  secured  last  year  on  pheasant  propagation  was 
published  as  a  Fanners'  Bulletin,  the  demand  for  which  has  shown 
the  widespread  interest  in  this  subject.  Owing  to  the  persistent 
attempt  to  acclimatize  the  Hungarian  partridge,  which  has  been 
imported  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the 
question  of  the  introduction  of  this  European  game  bird  was  made 
the  subject  of  special  investigation,  and  the  results  were  reported  in 
the  form  of  an  article  for  the  Yearbook. 

A  preliminary  investigation  of  the  growth  and  character  of  private 
game  preserves  in  the  United  States  formed  the  subject  of  a  circular 
published  during  the  year. 

COOPERATIVE   WORK. 

As  heretofore,  the  Department  cooperated  freely  with  various  state 
game  officials  and  organizations.  Among  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  this  work  was  the  assistance  rendered  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  connection  with  its  civil-service  examinations  for  deputy 
wardenships. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE. 

Prosecutions  were  promptly  begun  under  the  new  criminal  code, 
effective  January  1,  1910,  which  removed  certain  technical  difficulties 
contained  in  the  Lacey  Act.  In  this  connection  investigation  was 
made  of  certain  shipping  centers  of  the  Middle  West,  heretofore  the 
chief  field  of  iUegal  traffic  in  game.  As  a  result  of  these  investiga- 
tions and  of  the  activity  of  local  officials,  the  situation  in  this  region 
is  now  practically  under  control. 

PLUMAGE. 

The  Department  has  cooperated  with  Or^on,  California,  Missouri, 
and  New  York  in  an  effective  campaign  against  the  use  of  plumage 
of  native  birds  for  millinery  purposes.  The  broader  question  of 
international  cooperation  in  the  protection  of  the  plumage  birds  of 
the  world  is  steadily  coming  to  the  front.  The  latest  important  move 
is  the  appointment  of  an  international  committee  on  bird  protection 
by  the  Fifth  International  Ornithological  Congress,,  held  at  Berlin  in 
the  latter  part  of  May.  Thirteen  countries  are  represented  on  this 
committee  besides  the  United  States,  one  of  whose  two  representa- 
tives is  an  official  of  thid  Department. 

BIRD   RESERVATIONS. 

During  the  year  an  inspection  was  made  of  several  of  the  bird  reser- 
vations by  officers  and  agents  of  the  Department.  Wardens  for  six- 
teen reservations  were  appointed,  and  several  of  these  were  assigned 
the  duty  of  studying  special  phases  of  bird  life.  Serious  depredations 
on  the  Hawaiian  Reservation  were  reported  to  the  Department,  and 
by  arrangement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  revenue  cutter 
was  dispatched  to  the  scene  in  January.  Twenty-three  poachers 
were  arrested  on  Laysan  and  Lisiansky  islands,  and  259,000  wings 
and  a  large  quantity  of  other  plumage  were  seized.  The  poachers 
were  brought  to  Honolulu  and  were  given  a  nominal  sentence,  pro- 
ceedings being  at  once  instituted  against  their  employer. 

NATIONAL  BISON   RANGE. 

Thirty-seven  pure-bred  buffalo,  most  of  them  from  the  estate  of 
C.  C.  Conrad,  at  Ealispell,  Mont.,  were  placed  on  the  Montana  Bison 
Range.  An  increase  of  eleven  calves  during  the  season  raised  the 
total  nimiber  of  the  herd  to  48.  In  addition  to  the  buffalo,  several 
white-tailed  deer,  presented  by  the  city  of  Missoula,  were  placed  on 
the  range. 
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DIVISIOK  OF  AOCOUNT8  AND  DISBUBSEMBNTa 

While  the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  1910  were  not  much  lai^er  in  the  aggregate  than 
ihoee  for  the  fiscal  year  1909,  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Accounts 
in  connection  with  the  disbursements  for  the  later  year  was  materially 
increased  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  appropriations  for  1910 
were  divided  into  a  great  many  more  subappropriations,  each  neces- 
sitating the  keeping  of  a  separate  account,  than  were  the  appropria- 
tions for  1909;  in  fact,  the  number  of  the  1910  subappropriations 
exceeded  by  approximately  150  per  cent  the  number  of  the  1909 
subappropriations.  i 

During  the  year  there  were  received,  audited,  and  paid  56,415 
accounts,  amounting  to  $10,389,784.78,  exclusive  of  approximately 
48,584  accounts  of  the  Forest  Service,  which  received  an  adminis- 
trative examination  in  the  Division.  Of  these  accounts,  moreover, 
4,828  were  so-called  "combined"  accounts,  in  connection  with  which 
there  was  probably  a  saving  of  at  least  24,140  checks,  to  say  nothing 
(rf  the  saving  of  other  clerical  labor  in  connection  therewith.  There 
were  also  audited  and  sent  to  the  Treasury  for  payment  1,473  accounts. 
In  the  payment  of  the  accounts  settled  directly  by  the  Division 
of  Accounts  it  was  necessary  to  draw  104  requisitions  on  the  Treasury 
and  subtreasuries  and  issue  108,757  checks.  There  were  issued 
during  the  year  22,803  requisitions  for  suppUes,  6,657  letters  of 
authorization  for  travel,  32,418  requests  for  passenger  travel,  553 
requests  on  the  Quartermaster-General  for  the  transportation  of 
government  property,  and  2,626  department  bills  of  lading,  while 
87,500  letters  were  written  or  received  in  the  ordinary  transaction 
of  business. 

To  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  Congress  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $17,029,036,  an  increase  of  $965,930  over  the  preceding 
year.  Of  this  appropriation  $12,225,036  covered  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  Department,  $3,000,000  the  permanent  annual 
expense  for  meat  inspection,  $1,344,000  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  and  $460,000  the  printing  and  binding  done  under  the 
Public  Printer. 

The  disbursements  of  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1910 
amounted  to  $13,794,231.97,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  balance  of 
$1,676,402.19  will  be  required  for  the  settlement  of  outstanding 
liabiUties.  The  apparent  excess  of  disbursements  over  the  appro- 
priations for  this  fiscal  year  is  due  to  unexpended  balances  brought 
forward  from  "Administration,  etc.,  Forest  Reserves,"  and  other 
q)ecial  appropriations. 

The  amount  for  rent  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  several  branches  of  the  Department  was  $72,645. 
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All  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  1908  having  been  settled,  the 
unexpended  balance  of  appropriations  for  that  year,  amounting  to 
$442,538.63,  was  covered  into  the  Treasury  on  June  30,  1910.  The 
account  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  is  still  open. 

The  amount  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1912  in  the  annual  esti- 
mates for  the  regular  appropriation  bill  is  $16,693,686,  which  includes 
$1,440,000  for  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  $400,000  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  so-called  insecticide  act  of  April  26,  1910. 
In  addition  there  will  be  a  permanent  appropriation  of  $3,000,000 
for  meat  inspection  and  $460,000  for  printing  and  binding  to  be 
done  under  the  PubUc  Printer,  making  a  grand  total  of  $20,153,686. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  points  wherein  the  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  1912  diflFer  from  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1911: 

(1)  In  compUance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1911,  requiring  that  detailed  estimates  shall  be  submitted 
for  all  executive  officers,  clerks,  and  employees  below  the  grade  of 
clerk,  2,989  employees,  whose  salaries  aggregate  $3,221,930,  have  been 
transferred  from  the  lump-fund  appropriations  to  the  statutory  rolls 
of  the  various  Biu'eaus,  at  the  same  rate  in  each  instftnce.  The 
lump-fund  rolls  have  been  reduced  accordingly,  with  the  exception 
of  the  permanent  appropriation  ''Meat  Inspection,  Biureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,"  from  which  appropriation  543  employees,  aggregat- 
ing $480,020,  have  been  transferred  to  the  statutory  roll,  but  the 
Iiunp  fund  for  meat  inspection  has  not  been  reduced,  as  it  is  a  per- 
manent appropriation  and  as  additional  money  is  needed  for  meat- 
inspection  work. 

(2)  An  estimate  of  $65,000  is  submitted  under  the  Biureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  animal  quarantine  sta- 
tions at  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and  Boston  and  for  making  improve- 
ments thereon. 

(3)  Under  the  Forest  Service,  the  appropriation  for  Improvement 
of  the  National  Forests  has  been  consolidated  with  Greneral  Expenses. 
The  provision  under  Forest  Service  in  connection  with  refxmds  has 
been  broadened  to  cover  certain  cases  which  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Treasury  has  decided  can  not  be  refunded  imder  the  present  law. 
The  separate  appropriations  for  the  various  National  Forests  have 
been  discontinued  and  an  estimate  submitted  for  each  of.  the  six 
districts  in  which  those  forests  are  embraced. 

(4)  Under  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  there  has  been  included 
in  Greneral  Expenses  the  regular  appropriation  of  $720,000  \mder  the 
Adams  Act,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  having  held  that  the 
permanent  appropriation  therefor  expires  by  limitation  with  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1911.  A  new  item  for  a 
Journal  of  Agricultiu-al  Research,  $20,000,  is  submitted. 
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By  the  terms  of  General  Order  No.  138,  dated  January  16,  1910, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  placed  the  disbiirsmg  and  accountmg 
woi^  of  the  Forest  Service  under  the  immediate  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements, 
who  also  received  authority  to  make,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  such  changes  in  the  methods  of  accoimting  and  disbursing 
in  the  Forest  Service  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  from  time  to 
time.  By  the  same  order  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  Forest  Service, 
both  in  Washington  and  at  the  district  centers  in  Missoula,  Mont., 
Denver,  Colo.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  Ogden,  Utah,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Madison,  Wis.,  were  made  subject  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  in  all  mattera 
pertaining  to  accounts  and  disbiu'sements.  The  Agricultiu^al  Appro- 
priation Act  of  May  26,  1910  (36  Stat.,  416),  supplemented  the  Sec- 
retary's action  by  transferring  these  fiscal  agents  from  the  Forest 
Service  to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Division  of  Accoimts  and  Dis- 
bursements, thus  completing  the  change  which  places  the  Forest 
Service  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  Bureaus  in  regard  to  fiscal 
matters  and  brings  its  accounting  and  disbursing  work  under  the 
immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Accounts  and  Disbursements,  who  is  by  statute  the  administrative 
officer  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publication  work  of  the  Department  exceeded  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year,  comprising  1,982  different  bulletins,  circulars,  and  reports, 
of  which  25,160,469  copies  were  printed  for  distribution  to  farmers 
m  eveiy  section  of  the  United  States.  This  was  an  increase  of  46| 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  publications  issued,  and  41  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  copies  distributed,  and  this  result  was  accomplished  with- 
out any  increase  in  the  appropriation  or  in  the  force  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  the  work. 

Tlie  publications  give  the  results  of  investigations  by  scientists  of 
the  Department  in  their  various  lines  of  work.  The  popular  bulle- 
tins and  circulars  give  in  plain  language  detailed  information  in 
regard  to  every  phase  of  agriculture.  The  aim  has  been  to  meet  the 
popular  demand  for  information  on  any  particular  subject  by  pub- 
Bshing  a  bulletin  or  circular,  in  other  words,  to  give  the  people, 
particularly  the  farmers,  the  information  they  desire  and  which  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Department,  which  was  founded 
•nd  18  supported  for  their  benefit.  Unfortunately  the  funds  for 
printing  are  not  sufficient  to  procure  enough  publications  to  fully 
wpply  the  demand.  Congress  has,  however,  wisely  provided  a  way 
by  whidi  applicants  may  always  obtain  publications  after  the  Depart- 
OMDt's  supply  is  exhausted  and  no  funds  are  available  to  secure  addi- 
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tional  copies,  and  that  is  by  purchase  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  under  the  law  of  January  12, 1895.  During  the  year  that 
official  sold  147,327  documents  of  this  Department  and  received  there- 
for $18,398.18,  the  average  price  per  copy  being  12^  cents,  being  an 
increase  of  $2,005.08  over  the  sales  during  the  previous  year.  Within 
five  years  the  number  of  copies  sold  has  increased  over  205  i>er  cent, 
while  the  amount  received  has  increased  more  than  240  per  cent.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  increasing  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  purchase  the  publications  after  their  free  distribution 
is  no  longer  possible.  A  very  good  illustration  is  found  in  the  sale  of 
47,148  copies  of  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  ''Economical  Use  of  Meat  in 
the  Home"  after  900,000  copies  had  been  distributed  free. 

farmers'  bulletins. 

Farmers'  Bulletins  continue  to  be  in  great  favor  with  the  people. 
The  number  of  copies  secured  with  the  appropriation  of  $125,000 
was  9,337,500,  the  average  cost  per  copy  being  1|  cents,  as  against 
7,755,000  during  the  preceding  year.  The  decision  to  reduce  the  size 
has  made  it  possible  to  procure  more  copies.  Forty-five  new  Farmers' 
Bulletins  were  issued  diuing  the  year,  of  which  2,915,000  copies  were 
printed,  while  the  reprints  of  older  bulletins  still  in  demand  aggre- 
gated 6,422,500  copies.  The  congressional  distribution  amounted  to 
6,449,589  copies. 

The  demand  for  these  bulletins  from  educational  institutions  is 
increasing  and  is  far  in  excess  of  the  Department's  ability  to  supply. 
On  account  of  the  elementaiy  character  of  the  bulletins  they  are  con- 
sidered suitable  for  text-books  in  schools  of  all  grades,  and  such  use  of 
the  information  acquired  by  the  Department  should  be  encouraged. 
The  inevitable  result  would  be  a  tendency  to  increase  interest  in  agri- 
culture in  the  minds  of  the  yoimg,  which  would  influence  them  to 
remain  on  the  farm.  With  the  present  appropriation,  however,  it  is 
not  possible  to  fully  comply  with  requests  received  from  this  source. 
It  is  a  subject  with  which  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in 
Congress  are  familiar,  and  it  will  no  doubt  receive  their  serious  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  appropriation  for  printing  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

SCIENTIFIC   AND  TECHNICAL   PUBLICATIONS. 

Our  scientists  are  constantly  making  new  discoveries,  which  are 
given  to  the  world  in  carefully  prepared  bulletins,  for  the  printing  of 
which  $83,116.70  was  expended,  the  number  of  copies  of  such  publi- 
cations aggregating  350,000.  These  bulletins  were  distributed  to 
selected  lists  of  instructors  and  to  libraries  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  constitute  a  permanent  record  of  the  achievements  of  the 
Department  in  scientific  research.    Instructions  for  applying  and 
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atilizmg  the  results  of  scientific  investigations  are  given  in  the 
smaller,  popular  publications,  especially  the  Farmers'  Bulletins,  mil- 
lions of  which  are  annually  printed  and  distributed. 

ADHINISTBATIVE  PXTBLICATIONS. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Department  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
increase  in  what  may  be  called  administrative  publications,  compris- 
ing reports  required  by  Congress,  for  the  printing  of  which  $78,726.37 
was  expended,  and  food-inspection  decisions,  notices  of  judgment,  and 
other  documents  for  the  guidance  of  employees  and  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws,  including  also  the  necessary  blanks  for  the  transaction  of 
the  public  business. 

The  great  volume  of  the  publication  work  of  the  Department,  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  previous  year,  has  been  secured  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  $441,349.94  for  printing  and  binding.  Inasmuch  as  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Department  is  to  disseminate  the  information  it 
acquires,  and  since  publications  constitute  the  most  effective  mediiun 
of  distribution  to  the  people,  the  expense  of  such  work  is  believed  to 
be  fully  justified.  The  fact  that  the  results  were  achieved  at  a  saving 
to  the  Government  bears  testimony  to  the  careful  supervision  given 
to  this  important  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Department. 

BXTBEAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  most  important  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  to  estimate 
the  acreage  of  various  crops  at  the  beginning  of  each  season,  their 
condition  at  monthly  intervals  during  the  season,  and  the  produc- 
tion after  the  harvest  is  gathered.  Regular  reports  are  made  for  the 
first  of  each  month  in  the  year,  except  February — eleven  regular 
reports.  In  addition,  reports  on  cotton  are  made  for  the  25th  of 
May,  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  November,  the  last  being 
the  estimate  of  yield. 

These  reports  are  estimates  based  upon  replies  sent  in  by  many 
thousands  of  voluntary  but  regularly  constituted  crop  correspondents 
in  answer  to  inquiry  schedules  sent  out  by  the  Bureau.  During  the 
year  the  schedules  sent  out  for  the  regular  monthly  crop  reports 
averaged  about  65,000  a  month,  and  the  replies  about  46,000  a 
month,  each  schedule  having  an  average  of  about  40  questions.  The 
schedules  devoted  exclusively  to  cotton  averaged  about  15,000  for 
each  of  the  six  months  in  which  they  are  sent  out,  and  the  replies 
averaged  10,000.  The  tabulating,  collating,  and  digesting  of  these 
replies  involves  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  the  amount  is  grow- 
ing greater  each  year,  as  the  work  expands. 

During  the  year  several  new  lines  of  inquiry  were  added  to  the 
regular  work  of  the  crop-reporting  service  and  some  changes  were 
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made.  In  September,  1909,  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  barley 
left  on  farms  from  the  preceding  year's  crop  was  asked.  The  weight 
of  wheat,  com,  and  oats  was  asked  in  November  instead  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  weight  of  barley  was  added  to  the  inquiry.  The  pro- 
duction of  rice  was  asked  in  December  instead  of  November,  and  the 
acreage  of  rice  harvested  was  asked  for  the  first  time.  Beginning  in 
February,  1910,  a  special  schedule  has  been  sent  out  monthly  inquir- 
ing the  prices  of  a  large  number  of  farm  products,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  monthly  inquiry  concerning  the  prices  of  the  staple  crops  and 
produce.  In  March,  for  the  first  time,  the  stocks  of  barley  on  farms 
was  asked,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  the  barley  crop  shipped  out 
of  the  county  in  which  grown.  In  April  the  mortdity  of  spring  lambs 
from  disease  and  exposure  was  asked  for  the  first  time.  The  cotton 
schedules  during  the  crop  season  of  1910  have  contained  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  crop  compared  with  condition  on  the 
same  date  last  year,  this  in  addition  to  the  usual  inquiry  as  to  con- 
dition compared  with  a  normal. 

Several  special  inquiries  were  made  during  the  year,  as  follows: 
(1)  Stocks  of  potatoes  in  hands  of  growers  and  in  hands  of  dealers 
on  January  1,  1910.  (2)  Causes  and  extent  of  deviation  from  a 
normal  production  of  various  crops.  (3)  Monthly  marketings  by 
farmers  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  flast,  and  hay. 

The  crop-reporting  service  is  now  giving  general  satisfaction. 
There  has  been  practically  no  adverse  criticism  of  our  estimates 
during  the  year. 

In  addition  to  the  present  work  of  promulgating  figures  represent- 
ing the  condition  of  growing  crops  from  month  to  month,  it  is  con- 
templated during  the  present  year  to  have  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
give  each  month  its  estimate  of  the  volume  of  the  year's  final  pro- 
duction, as  indicated  by  the  condition  figures.  In  other  words,  the 
condition  figures  will  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  yield. 

When  the  figures  of  the  new  census  are  available  the  estimates  of 
this  Department  relating  to  total  acreage  and  production  for  each 
crop  in  each  State  for  1909  will  be  adjusted  to  conform  to  the  census 
figures.  The  acreage  estimates  for  1910  will  also  be  revised,  using 
the  census  figures  for  1909  as  the  basis.  This  will  give  us  a  new 
basis  for  our  annual  estimates,  to  be  used  until  the  next  national 
agricultural  census  is  made. 

Aside  from  the  crop  reports,  several  important  studies  were  made 
in  the  Bureau  during  the  year.  The  prices  of  beef  and  pork  were 
investigated,  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  in  many  cities.  In  connection  with  this  study,  the 
changes  in  prices  of  many  farm  products  were  examined  for  the 
period  b^iiming  with  the  low  prices  of  the  industrial  depression  of 
1893-1897. 
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A  report  on  the  marketing  and  transporting  of  grain  in  the  region 
of  the  6reat  Lakes,  made  toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  treats  of 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  sending  grain  to  market  and  the  increased 
quantities  handled  during  the  last  quarter  century. 

Preliminary  work  was  done  on  an  investigation  to  show  the  con- 
ditions affecting  the  cost  of  selling  and  delivering  grain  and  live 
stock  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 

The  nineteenth  investigation  of  the  wage  rates  paid  to  farm  labor 
was  weU  advanced  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This  inquiry  has  included 
many  items  of  supplementary  wages,  such  as  house  rent,  firewood, 
and  laundry  work,  often  not  considered  in  studies  of  money  wages. 
Tlie  cost  of  living  of  the  farm  laborer,  compared  with  that  of 
employees  in  the  cities,  has  also  been  considered  as  affecting  his  real 
wages. 

A  study  of  the  dates  of  planting  and  harvesting  crops  throughout 
the  world  has  been  under  way  during  the  year,  with  the  cooperation 
of  many  experts  in  other  branches  of  the  Department,  and  gives 
promise  of  interesting  results. 

UBBAKY. 

like  everything  else  about  the  Department,  the  Library  is  for 
service,  and  as  a  reference  library  its  first  duty  is  to  the  Department's 
employees.  But  it  is  also  able  to  aid  the  scientists  in  tiie  agricul- 
toral  coll^;es  and  experiment  stations,  to  whom  it  made  648  loans  of 
books  from  its  shelves,  which  is  a  slight  return  for  the  many  favors 
and  benefits  which  scientists  connected  with  the  Department  have 
enjoyed  through  the  generous  policy  of  other  Ubraries  in  lending 
books  for  use  in  the  work  of  the  Department,  amounting  to  4,701 
volumes. 

Tlie  accessions  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  maps  totaled  8,156,  of 
i^di  3,646  were  gifts,  making  the  total  number  of  recorded  books 
and  pamphlets  available  for  use  of  investigators  109,630. 

The  increasing  interest  in  agricultural  Ubraries  and  agricultural 
literature  on  the  part  of  librarians  and  their  efforts  to  serve  the 
farmer  is  worthy  of  note.  At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Library  Commissions,  held  in  connection  with  the  American 
library  Association  Conference  at  Mackinac  Island,  June  30,  1910, 
one  session  was  devoted  to  the  general  subject  of  commission  work 
with  the  fanner,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  permanent  agricultural 
libraries  section  will  be  formed,  which  will  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing about  closer  cooperation  among  agricultural  libraries,  of  further- 
ing their  advancement,  and  of  stimulating  interest  in  agricultural 
literature. 
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OFFIOB  OF  BZPBBHOBNT  STATIOK8. 
RELATIONS   WITH   AOBICX7LTUBAL   EXPERIMENT   STATIONS. 

The  sixty-two  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories  have  been  actively  at  work  in  the  interest 
of  the  fanners  and  horticulturists  during  the  past  year.  Fifty-five 
of  these  stations  receive  appropriations  provided  for  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress, which  amounted  to  $1,344,000  for  the  fiscal  jrear  ended  June 
30,  1910.  The  state  legislatures  made  appropriations  for  their  work 
amounting  to  over  $1,000,000,  and  additional  sums  were  received 
from  fees  for  analyses  of  fertilizers,  sales  of  farm  products,  and  other 
local  sources  aggregating  about  $750,000.  The  total  annual  revenue 
of  the  stations  is  now  over  $3,000,000,  as  compared  with  half  that 
sum  in  1905. 

In  1906  Congress  passed  the  Adams  Act,  by  which  the  stations 
were  granted  additional  funds  from  the  National  Treasury.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  act  this  grant  was  to  be  increased  annually  for  five 
years.  The  maximum  has  now  been  reached  and  the  stations  will 
receive  $720,000  under  the  Adams  Act  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  liberal  policy  of  Congress  toward  the  stations  has  resulted  in 
much  larger  appropriations  by  the  States  and  a  material  increase 
of  their  revenues  from  other  sources.  The  Adams  fund  is  restricted 
in  its  use  to  original  research.  The  state  funds  are  mainly  used  for 
the  more  practical  work,  including  the  maintenance  of  substations, 
demonstration  fields,  agricultural  surveys,  and  a  great  variety  of 
local  experiments,  as  well  as  for  printing  and  disseminating  the  results 
of  the  experiments.  By  this  cooperation  of  the  National  and  State 
governments  in  fostering  the  stations,  their  operations  have  been 
greatly  strengthened  and  the  results  of  their  work  have  been  brought 
more  directly  to  the  attention  of  the  farmers  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Adams  Act  has  enabled  the  stations  to  attack  a  large  number 
of  the  more  fundamental  and  difficult  problems  of  our  agriculture. 
The  scientific  work  of  the  stations  has  been  greatly  broadened  and 
increased  in  efficiency.  A  much  more  solid  foimdation  on  which  to 
base  a  rational  practice  of  agriculture  is  thus  being  established. 
According  to  the  Comptroller's  decision  the  appropriations  under 
the  Adams  Act  were  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  act  to  a  period  of 
five  years.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  take  further 
action  if  the  stations  are  to  continue  to  receive  this  needed  increase. 
It  is  believed  that  the  appropriation  is  of  great  importance  to  our 
agriculture  and  that  without  it  the  work  of  our  stations  would  be 
seriously  crippled.  I  have  included  it  in  the  estimates  submitted 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
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The  stations  annually  issue  about  500  publications,  which  are 
regularly  sent  to  over  900,000  addresses,  mainly  those  of  farmers.  The 
practical  results  of  station  work  are  also  widely  disseminated  through 
the  public  press.  They  are  carried  out  to  the  farmers  through  the 
farmers'  institutes  and  other  forms  of  extension  work  conducted  by 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  the  state  departments  of  agriculture. 
While  the  task  of  effectiyely  reaching  the  many  millions  of  our  rural 
people  with  information  which  may  lead  to  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  practice  is  an  enormous  one  and  will  not  be  thoroughly 
performed  for  many  years,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  thk' 
direction  during  the  past  decade.  The  efforts  of  the  stations  in  the 
dissemination  of  information  have  been  mainly  spent  in  popularizing 
their  work  and  their  funds  for  printing  are  still  inadequate  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  of  our  agricultural  people. 

Meanwhile  less  attention  has  been  given  to  the  appropriate  publi- 
cation of  the  scientific  work  of  the  stations.  This  materi^  has 
either  been  combined  with  the  practical  in  popular  publications, 
or  issued  in  separate  series,  or  published  in  abbreviated  form  through 
scientific  journals.  Recently  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to 
publish  such  material  in  foreign  journals  in  the  belief  that  thus  it  is 
more  surely  brou^t  to  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world. 

The  general  result  of  the  present  method  of  publication  of  the  sci- 
entific work  of  our  stations  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  National  pride  even  humiliating.  We  have  the  most  com- 
prehensive system  of  agricultural  research  in  the  world.  The  amoimt 
and  value  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  stations,  on  which  their  practi- 
cal results  are  based,  are  very  great,  yet  the  scientific  publications  of 
our  stations  are  so  fragmentary  and  scattered  that  it  is  very  difficult 
even  for  workers  in  similar  lines  in  this  country  to  obtain  them  in  any 
complete  way,  and  to  the  great  world  of  science  they  are  largely 
unknown.  To  remedy  this  defect  and  put  the  scientific  work  of  the 
American  stations  in  the  right  light  before  the  world  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  has  asked 
my  cooperation  in  laying  before  Congress  a  proposition  to  establish 
mider  National  authority  a  central  medium  for  the  publication  of 
original  reports  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  stations.  Believing  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  by  the  Congress,  I  have  included  an  item  proposing  an 
^>propriation  for  this  purpose  in  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year. 

In  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  the  experiment  stations 
are  doing  very  important  work.  The  greatest  natural  resource  is  the 
productive  power  of  the  soils,  and  the  stations  throughout  the  country 
are  making  every  effort  to  devise  efficient  means  for  the  maintenance 
and  increase  of  the  fertility  of  the  land.    The  investigations  in  prog- 
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ress  include  studies  of  all  problems  bearing  on  this  point,  such  as  the 
economic  use  of  fertilizers,  the  retention  of  the  proper  quantity  of 
moisture  by  the  soil  and  its  use  by  the  growing  crop,  rotative  cropping, 
green  manuring,  especially  with  leguminous  plants,  the  action  of  bac* 
teria  in  relation  to  soil  fertihty,  etc.  The  different  types  of  soils  are 
studied  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  fertility  by  cultivation,  and  many 
interesting  and  valuable  facts  are  being  brought  out.  To  give  an 
instance  of  this  kind,  the  Nebraska  station  found  that  the  cultivated 
loess  soils  of  the  State  contained  as  much  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and 
lime  in  the  surface  as  in  the  subsoil,  but  that  the  content  of  nitrogen, 
humus,  and  unhumified  organic  matter  decreases  rapidly  from  the 
surface  downward.  This  indicates  that  the  maintenance  of  fertility 
in  so  far  as  chemical  composition  is  concerned  is  essentially  a  matter 
of  keeping  up  the  supply  of  total  organic  matter. 

The  extent  to  which  some  of  the  experiment  stations  are  extending 
their  work  throughout  their  States  is  illustrated  by  one  station, 
which  has  two  regular  substations,  and  the  management  of  twenty- 
five  county  and  asylum  farms  used  for  experiment  and  demonstration 
purposes,  had  the  past  year  1,600  centers  where  its  pedigreed  barley 
was  being  grown  for  breeding  and  increase,  and  over  20,000  boys 
growii^  com  and  barley  for  prizes.  Among  the  prizes  are  scholar* 
ships  covering  all  the  expenses  of  a  week's  attendance  on  a  young 
people's  com  and  grain  course  at  the  college,  20  boys  receiving  such 
prizes  and  attending  the  course  last  year. 

More  attention  is  being  given  from  year  to  year  to  crop  production 
under  dry-farming  conditions,  which  is  essentially  a  matter  of  moist- 
ure conservation.  The  stations  have  done  valuable  work  along  this 
line,  and  in  many  States  this  is  given  recognition  by  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  dry-farming  experiment  stations  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  but  under  the  general  direction  of  the  central 
station  receiving  the  Federal  funds.  In  many  instances  the  work  of 
these  dry-farming  stations  is  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  this 
Department.  This  woric  is  doing  much  to  put  farming  in  the  dry 
regions  on  a  safe  and  enduring  basis. 

The  New  Jersey  station  has  shown  that  nonleguminous  plants, 
such  as  com  and  cereals,  grown  in  close  association  with  legumes, 
benefit  in  some  manner  by  the  nitrogen-fixing  ability  of  the  legumes. 
This  benefit  is  quite  marked;  but  the  channel  through  which  it  is 
exerted  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  experiment  stations  in  several  States  are  supplementing  and 
extending  the  Department's  work  on  hog-cholera  vaccine  by  testing 
its  use  extensively  and  manufacturing  it  for  distribution  under  state 
funds. 

Work  at  one  station  for  nine  years  has  demonstrated  wide  rations 
to  be  more  profitable  and  economical  for  daiiy  cows  than  the  theoretr 
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ical  narrow  ration,  and  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  extensive 
investigations  at  the  Minnesota  station,  where  the  health  and  pro- 
duction of  cows  from  calfhood  has  been  studied  and  checked  by  lab- 
oratory examinations. 

The  extensive  dairy  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Missouri  sta- 
tion in  cooperation  with  the  Department  have  thrown  much  light  on 
the  efficiency  of  food  in  milk  and  butter  production. 

The  r61e  of  bacteria  in  relation  to  the  keeping  quality  of  milk  and 
butter  has  been  investigated  with  great  thoroughness  at  the  Michi- 
gan station,  and  many  facts  have  been  established  which  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  practical  dairy  methods.  Most  interesting 
facts  have  been  brought  out  in  these  investigations  with  reference  to 
the  varying  behavior  of  the  organisms  fotmd  in  milk  and  butter  when 
working  alone  or  in  association  with  one  another  and  in  their  resistant 
power  imder  different  conditions.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  harmful  organisms  succiunb  to  ordinary  sanitary 
dairy  methods;  but  one  group  has  been  isolated  and  studied  which 
not  only  survives  but  is  active  in  a  12  per  cent  salt  solution  at  —  6*^  C. 

The  Iowa  station,  among  other  things  of  inmiediate  practical  value, 
has  shown  the  expensiveness  of  condimental  foods  as  compared  with 
standard  feeds  of  equal  nutritive  value  and  the  danger  of  the  forma- 
tion of  urinary  calculi  in  long-continued  feeding  of  roots  to  breeding 
sheep.  This  station  has  also  demonstrated  a  number  of  efficient  sub- 
stitutes for  oats  in  rations  for  horses. 

In  pollination  experiments  with  apples  at  the  Oregon  station  only 
15  out  of  87  varieties  were  self-fertile,  and  the  self-fertile  varieties 
were  improved  in  size  by  cross-pollination.  A  number  of  suitable 
poUenizers  for  conmiercial  varieties  of  apples  have  been  determined. 
The  possible  variation  of  the  same  kind  of  fruit  grown  in  different 
climates  is  indicated  by  some  work  recently  reported  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts station,  where  Ben  Davis  apples  from  various  sections  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  were  collected  and  studied.  Generally 
speaking,  this  variety  gradually  becomes  more  elongated  in  form  the 
farther  north  it  is  grown.  Upon  correlating  the  variations  in  fruit 
characteristics  with  the  variations  in  meteorological  data,  it  appears 
that  the  poor  quality  of  the  northern-grown  Ben  Davis  is  due  to  an 
insufficient  amoimt  of  heat  to  fully  develop  the  fruit.  Apple  orchard- 
ing in  the  New  England  States  has  recently  been  given  marked 
attention  by  the  stations,  with  a  view  of  extending  the  industry 
through  improved  methods  of  culture,  harvesting,  packing,  grading, 
and  cooperative  marketing,  so  successfully  employed  in  the  apple 
district  of  the  Northwest. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  at  both  the  South  and  North 
Carolina  stations  leading  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Scuppemong 
and  other  Rotundifolia  grapes  which   are  foimd  to  be  especially 
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adapted  to  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of  the  Coastal  Plain 
region  from  southeastern  Vii^inia  to  Texas.  Demonstrations  con- 
ducted at  the  South  Carolina  station  have  shown  that  the  injurious 
results  which  have  often  followed  the  pruning  of  these  grapes  can  be 
avoided  if  the  pruning  is  done  not  later  than  the  months  of  October 
and  November.  Extensive  experiments  made  at  the  North  Carolina 
station  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  important  varieties  of  Rotundi- 
foUa  grapes  are  self-sterile  and  that  to  insure  regular  crops  a  suffi- 
cient nxmiber  of  staminate,  or  male,  vines  must  be  planted  in  the 
vineyards. 

At  the  New  York  state  station  a  new  disease  of  cucxunbers  and 
muskmelons  in  the  greenhouse  was  worked  out  and  its  cause  deter- 
mined. The  fungus  has  since  appeared  upon  tomatoes  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Emx)pe.  In  cooperation  with  the  Vermont  station, 
the  pathogenicity  of  the  organisms  causing  the  soft  rots  of  a  nxmiber 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  thoroughly  worked  out. 

At  the  Arizona  station  it  has  been  found  that  date  ripening  may  be 
hastened  by  spraying  the  inmiature  fruit  with  a  solution  of  acetic 
acid,  thus  causing  choice  varieties  to  ripen  in  that  region.  This 
station  has  also  shown  that  many  varieties  of  olives,  when  grown 
under  Arizona  conditions,  are  well  adapted  to  oil  making  and  that 
when  properly  made  from  them  the  oil  may  be  of  the  ver}"  finest 
quaUty.  The  recoverable  oil  content  of  the  Arizona  olive  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  the  Califomia  olive. 

The  Florida  station  has  studied  the  effect  of  fertilizers  upon  the 
quahty  of  pineapples.  In  general  it  has  been  found  that  the  eating 
quaUty  of  pineapples,  so  far  as  their  sugar  and  acid  content  is  con- 
cerned, does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  kind  of  fertiUzer  used, 
although  their  shipping  quaUty  may  be  thus  influenced. 

The  Massachusetts  station  finds  that  many  of  the  more  serious 
diseases  of  greenhouse  crops  are  due  to  faulty  environment  and  can  be 
successfully  controlled  by  proper  regulation  of  the  heat,  light, 
hmnidity,  circulation  of  the  air,  and  condition  of  the  soil.  If  this 
is  skillfully  done  spraying  greenhouse  crops  is  considered  wholly 
unnecessary. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL   COLLEOES   AND   80HOOLS. 

The  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  elementary  and  secondary  as 
well  as  collegiate  instruction  in  agriculture  has  been  more  rapid  than 
even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  agricultural  education  had  antici- 
pated. Since  October,  1908,  the  number  of  institutions  in  the 
United  States  giving  instruction  in  agricultiu*e  has  increased  from 
546  to  875,  or  more  than  60  per  cent  in  nineteen  months. 

The  most  notable  advance  in  Secondary  agricultural  education 
was  in  the  number  of  departments  of  agricultural  instruction  estab- 
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lished  in  public  high  schools  with  the  aid  of  state  appropriations. 
Fiye  such  departments  were  established  in  Alabama  high  schools,  8 
in  Louisiana,  10  in  Minnesota,  5  in  Mississippi,  and  10  in  Virginia. 
The  importance  attached  to  these  new  departments  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  in  many  instances  the  schools  adopted  the  names  of 
the  departments  and  were  called  agricultural  high  schools. 

There  has  also  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions 
eonducting  teacher-training  coiurses  in  agriculture.  The  total  num- 
ber of  such  institutions  is  now  214,  including  30  land-grant  collies, 
156  state  and  county  normal  schools,  and  28  negro  schools.  Nine- 
teen of  the  land-grant  colleges  offer  regular  courses  for  teachers  of 
agriculture  and  24  of  them  conduct  sunmier  schools  for  teachers. 
This  general  movement  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture  is 
significant  of  the  importance  now  attached  to  the  agricultural  educa- 
tion movement. 

The  agricultural  colleges  have  had  a  successful  year  and  a  large 
attendance  of  students.  Their  graduates  have  quite  generally  chosen 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  have  found  no  difficulty  in  securing  employ- 
ment. As  an  indication  of  this,  30  of  the  38  graduates  of  the  animal 
husbandry  course  in  Iowa  State  College  will  engage  in  farming,  4 
will  teach  in  agricultural  collies,  and  1  will  go  into  agricultural  jour- 
nalism. Only  3  of  these  graduates  were  looking  for  positions  at 
commencement  time  and  these  wanted  to  become  farm  managers. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture  was  held 
at  the  Iowa  State  CoUege,  Ames,  Iowa,  in  July,  1910.  The  enroll- 
ment was  larger  than  at  any  previous  session  and  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  students  has  never  been  surpassed.  There  were  207 
students  from  39  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  6  foreign 
countries.  Eight  general  lines  of  instruction  were  given  and  import- 
ant conferences  on  agricultural  extension,  agricultural  journalism, 
and  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture  were  held. 
The  faculty  numbered  57,  in  addition  to  17  speakers  at  special  con- 
ferences. EHeven  members  of  the  faculty  were  from  this  Depart- 
ment and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  was 
dean  of  the  graduate  school. 

farmers'   INSTrrUTES   AND   AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK. 

Farmers'  institutes  are  now  organized  in  every  State,  with  respon- 
Me  directors  in  charge  and  a  corps  of  teachers  aggregating  over 
1,000  specialists  to  give  instruction.  There  was  appropriated  for 
carrying  on  the  work  last  year  about  $432,000,  an  increase  of  $86,000 
over  the  appropriation  of  the  year  before.  There  were  held  6,651 
regular  institute  meetings,  composed  of  16,586  sessions  of  one-half 
day  each,  with  a  total  attendance  of  2,395,908.  In  addition  to  carry- 
ing on  the  woi^  of  the  regular  institutes  the  States  have  been  main- 
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taining  numerous  special  meetings  of  institute  character.  Several 
of  these  special  forms  of  activity  are  rapidly  becoming  of  such 
importance  as  to  require  separate  organizations  specially  equipped 
for  the  service  that  each  interest  requires.  One  of  these  special 
forms  is  the  movable  school  of  agriculture.  Ninety-nine  of  these 
schools  were  held  last  year,  with  an  attendance  of  65,977. 

Field  demonstrations  also  are  rapidly  coming  into  use  as  methods 
of  teaching  agriculture  to  farming  people.  One  State  reports  having 
held  67  of  these  demonstrations,  with  a  registered  attendance  of 
21,775  persons.  Others  have  held  meetings  of  similar  character  with 
great  advantage.  The  agricultural  train  is  another  form  of  insti- 
tute activity  that  has  recently  developed  and  promises  to  be  an  effect- 
ive means  for  disseminating  agricultural  information.  Twenty- 
eight  trains  are  reported  to  have  been  run  during  the  year  by  18 
States,  with  an  attendance  of  189,645. 

Fifteen  States  held  444  institutes  for  women,  with  an  attendance 
of  4,850.  Institutes  for  women,  because  of  their  importance,  ought 
to  have  and  doubtless  will  receive  much  recognition  in  future  exten- 
sion work,  and  institute  workers  should  devote  themselves  with  as 
great  earnestness  and  energy  to  the  development  of  this  form  of 
extension  activity  as  they  have  exhibited  in  developing  institutes 
for  men. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  sessions  of  institutes  for  young  people  were 
held,  with  an  attendance  of  21,422.  When  it  is  considered  that  94 
out  of  every  100  children  finish  their  education  with  the  district 
school,  and  that  the  large  majority  of  these  do  not  continue  beyond 
the  sixth  grade,  it  is  important  for  the  future  of  agriculture  that 
opportunity  be  given  for  young  people  who  live  in  the  country  and 
have  left  the  public  school,  and  from  whose  ranks  the  future  farmers 
and  their  wives  must  be  supplied,  to  be  taught  the  latest  and  most 
improved  methods  for  conducting  agricultural  operations.  Hitherto 
the  large  majority  of  young  people  in  the  country  over  14  years  of 
age  have  been  without  means  of  instruction  along  agricultural  lines. 
To  supply  this  need  the  farmers'  institute  authorities  in  a  number  of 
the  States  have  organized  institutes  for  youth  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  19  years  who  have  left  the  public  schools  and  are  about 
choosing  a  life  pursuit.  These  institutes  diflFer  from  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  as  organized  by  the  public  schools  in  that  they  are  officered  by 
adults,  and  their  instructors  are  capable  specialists  of  the  same 
quaUfications  as  those  who  lecture  before  the  farmers'  institutes  for 
adults.  The  instruction  also  is  altogether  vocational,  and  is  intended 
to  show  how  to  make  mopey  in  the  business  of  agriculture. 

The  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  have  continued 
to  aid  the  institutes  by  detailing  members  of  their  faculties  and  sta- 
tion staffs  for  lecture  service.    Four  hundred  and  eighty  of  these 
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lecturers,  representing  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations  in  43  States,  were  engaged  in  institute  work  last  year.  Thirty- 
nine  of  these  States  report  the  days  of  service  contributed  by  the 
lecturers  at  4,780 — a  much  larger  contribution  of  time  by  these 
institutions  to  institute  work  than  during  any  previous  year. 

THE  depabtment's  insulae  ageioultubal  expeeiment  stations. 

The  policy  of  conducting  investigations  looking  to  the  diversifica- 
tion of  agriculture  has  been  continped  as  before.  Each  station  has 
its  special  problems,  and  satisfactoiy  progress  has  been  reported  on 
the  various  lines  of  work. 

In  Alaska  a  demonstration  is  being  made  of  the  possibilities  of 
agriculture  in  that  region.  Cereal  breeding,  testing  of  varieties  of 
grain,  methods  of  culture,  and  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  <^ 
graii^  and  forage  plants  are  made  the  important  investigations  at 
the  Rampart  and  Fairbanks  stations,  and  it  is  gratifjrii^  to  note  the 
success  attained  at  the  Rampart  station  in  the  introducticm  of  hardy 
eariy-maturing  varieties  of  barley,  oats,  winter  wheat,  and  winter 
lye.  In  addition,  by  cross-fertilization  a  number  of  new  varieties 
(rf  barley  and  oats  have  been  developed,  some  of  which  were  grown 
this  year  for  the  first  time.  About  65  acres  were  cropped  this  year, 
and  data  are  being  collected  to  show  the  possibility  of  farming  in  the 
Yukon  Valley.  The  first  self-binding  reaper  in  Alaska  was  sent  to 
the  Fairbanks  station  this  sunmier.  With  the  success  thus  far 
indicated  a  demand  has  come  for  information  regarding  agricultural 
lands,  and  a  reconnaissance  is  being  made  of  a  number  of  regions 
preliminary  to  a  detailed  land  survey  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  horticultural  investigations  are  being  extended,  and 
the  plant-breeding  work  is  beginning  to  give  results.  Of  the  large 
number  of  hybrid  strawberries  made  at  the  Sitka  station  at  least  a 
score  have  proved  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  coast  region  of  Alaska. 
They  are  hardy,  prolific,  and  the  berries  are  of  large  size,  good  sub- 
stance, and  excellent  quality.  The  stock-breeding  work  at  Eodiak 
has  been  extended  to  include  sheep.  Forty  Cotswold-Merino  ewes 
and  two  Lincoln  rams  have  been  purchased  for  the  station,  and  the 
success  of  this  experiment  is  awaited  with  interest.  If  sheep  can 
be  successfully  wintered,  there  are  large  areas  in  Alaska  adapted  to 
their  production.  Experiments  with  some  of  the  hardy  breeds  from 
Scotland  and  Iceland  are  contemplated  if  the  preliminary  trials 
prove  successful.  The  Galloway  cattle  continue  to  give  satisfactory 
results  at  Eodiak,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  herd  con- 
sisted of  61  pure-bred  animals  of  all  ages. 

Great  interest  has  been  aroused  in  Hawaii  by  the  cotton  experi- 
ments inaugurated  by  the  station,  and  the  growing  of  cotton  in 
73477'— Aoa  1910 ^10 
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commercial  quantities  appears  to  be  assured.  The  cotton  plant 
requires  less  water  than  sugar  cane,  and  already  over  500  acres  of 
cotton  have  been  planted  on  sugar  plantations  where  irrigation  water 
was  deficient.  Sea  Island  and  Caravonica  varieties  are  the  chief 
ones  used,  and  their  cultivation  as  perennials  is  intended.  By 
pruning  at  the  proper  season  the  time  of  picking  can  be  made  to 
articulate  very  well  with  the  cane-grinding  season,  when  there  is  the 
greatest  demand  for  labor  on  the  plantations.  The  adaptability  of 
this  crop  to  the  owner  of  a  small  tract  of  land  ia  being  demonstrated. 
Breeding  experiments  with  cotton  are  being  continued,  and  by 
vegetative  propagation  some  desirable  strains  are  being  rapidly 
developed,  without  the  possibility  of  undesirable  crosses  through 
pollination.  The  investigations  on  rice  have  resulted  in  some  new 
varieties  produced  by  breeding  experiments  that  exceed  any  in 
common  use.  They  have  also  shown  the  value  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate as  a  fertilizer  for  the  rice  crop.  The  visit  of  the  agronomist 
to  Japan  last  season  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  a  number  of 
newly-developed  varieties  of  rice,  some  of  which  appear  very  promis- 
ing. The  pineapple  soil  studies  have  been  continued,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  where  the  manganese  content  is  not  too  high  the 
use  of  suitable  fertilizers  will  correct  the  injuiy  due  to  manganese. 
A  more  serious  pineapple  trouble  in  Hawaii  has  been  found,  due  to 
a  lack  of  aeration  of  the  soil,  and  studies  to  correct  this  condition 
are  in  progress.  A  study  of  the  pineapple  fruit  has  shown  the 
influence  of  ripeness  on  the  sugar  content.  There  appears  to  be  no 
increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  in  a  fruit  after  it  is  cut,  although 
the  fruit  will  become  yellow  and  soft,  hence  the  importance  of  the 
stage  of  maturity  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  The  rubber-tapping 
experiments  have  been  continued,  and  the  profitableness  of  growing 
Ceara  rubber  has  been  shown.  In  connection  with  the  rubber 
investigations  it  has  been  found  possible  to  keep  down  all  weed 
growth  by  spraying  between  the  trees  with  arsenite  of  soda.  A 
demonstration  on  400  acres  showed  the  success  of  the  treatment  at 
the  low  cost  of  $1.25  per  acre. 

In  Porto  Rico  one  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  investigations 
during  the  past  year  was  the  determination  of  the  cause  of  the  chlorosis 
in  pineapple  phmts.  This  rather  serious  trouble  was  found  to  be  due 
to  the  abundance  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  soil,  and  it  was  found 
inadvisable  to  plant  pineapples  on  Qoils  containing  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  work  on  sick  soils,  due  to  super- 
abundant bacteria,  has  been  continued,  and  disinfection  by  chemicab 
or  by  frequent  deep  plowing  has  proved  of  value  in  correcting  the 
trouble.  The  rapidly  developing  citrus  industry  has  necessitated 
much  attention  to  the  insect  and  fungus  pests  of  these  crops,  and 
some  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  have  been  issued.    The  great 
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importance  of  windbreaks  in  connection  with  citrus  growing  in  Porto 
Rico  has  been  fuUy  demonstrated.  Studies  are  being  made  of  the 
pests  of  other  economic  plants,  especial  attention  being  given  to  those 
occurring  on  coffee.  The  experiments  on  the  introduction  and  cul- 
tivation  of  some  of  the  more  valuable  coffees  of  other  regions  have 
been  continued,  and  the  station  is  distributing  for  planting  limited 
quantities  of  five  of  the  highest-priced  coffees  of  the  world.  Of  some 
of  these,  three-year-old  trees  bore  this  year  more  than  a  poimd  of 
clean  coffee  to  the  tree.  The  flavor  and  aroma,  so  far  as  tested,  have 
been  pronounced  equal  to  the  original  stock.  The  work  of  the  station 
on  Uie  importation  and  breeding  of  live  stock  has  been  veiy  success- 
ful and  some  results  are  being  shown.  The  progeny  of  American 
saddle-bred  horses  bred  to  native  mares  have  matured  into  handsome 
animals  that  command  very  high  prices.  Crossbred  zebu  bulls  and 
woolless  sheep  have  been  introduced  and  have  developed  splendidly. 
They  will  be  used  to  improve  the  cattle  and  sheep  stock  of  the  island. 
Similar  work  is  being  carried  on  with  swine  and  poultry,  and  the 
station's  excess  stock  of  all  kinds  is  in  great  demand  by  planters  and 
breeders.  The  cooperative  work  with  planters  and  with  the  insular 
authorities  has  been  extended,  and  the  relation  of  the  station's  work 
to  the  island's  development  is  becoming  weU  recognized  and 
iq)preciated. 

The  agricidtural  experiment  station  of  Guam  now  has  a  permanent 
location,  the  negotiations  for  its  purchase  having  been  completed 
during  tlie  year.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  bringing  the  land 
under  cultivation  and  in  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  land  has  been  planted  to  forage  crops  of  various 
kinds  preliminary  to  experiments  in  the  introduction  and  breeding  of 
five  stock.  The  experimental  work  undertaken  has  been  of  the 
simplest  kind,  and  ocular  demonstrations  are  being  made  of  the  value 
(rf  improved  varieties  of  standard  crops,  the  introduction  of  others, 
and  the  necessity  for  better  methods  of  cultivation  of  all  crops.  Some 
of  the  introductions  have  proved  of  great  value  and  readily  adapted 
to  their  new  location.  Among  those  with  which  the  most  striking 
results  have  been  obtained  are  Kafir  com,  sweet  potatoes,  avocados, 
and  pineapples  from  Hawaii,  guinea  grass,  and  the  large  water  grass, 
Paspalum  dUaUUum.  All  of  these  thrive  well  and  have  proved 
very  satisfactory,  and  they  are  being  distributed  for  planting  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  A  number  of  crops  have  been  found  to  ratoon 
<»r  sucker  after  the  plants  are  cut,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  to 
grow  some  of  them  as  perenniak,  although  they  are  usually  grown 
•8  annuals.  Various  leguminous  plants  have  been  introduced; 
among  them  cowpeas,  velvet  beans,  soy  beans,  and  peanuts  seem 
quite  promising.  A  demonstration  of  the  value  of  these  crops  in 
enriching  the  soil  is  in  progress.    Attention  is  being  given  to  the  cul- 
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tivation  of  maize,  considerable  of  that  crop  being  already  grown 
and  consumed  in  Guam.  Comparisons  are  being  made  of  varietiesi 
and  studies  are  in  progress  to  determine  a  practical  method  of  storing 
this  and  other  grains  against  the  losses  due  to  weevil,  fungi,  etc.  For 
the  short  time  the  station  has  been  established  it  has  interested  the 
people  and  gained  their  confidence  to  a  remarkable  extent.  They 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  seeds  of  plants  whose  value  they  can  see. 
Especially  noteworthy  is  the  interest  taken  in  new  implements  and 
methods  of  culture.  A  small  cultivator  attracted  attention,  and 
through  our  special  agent  a  number  were  secured  and  sold  to  farmers 
at  cost.  With  one  of  these  cultivators  a  man  with  the  aid  of  a  carabao 
can  cultivate  as  much  land  as  would  require  ten  men  with  their  old 
implements.  The  willingness  of  the  people  to  abandon  their  old 
cojiservatism  in  this  regard  appears  to  augur  well  for  the  future 
influence  of  the  station  in  restoring  and  developing  agriculture  on 
the  island  of  Guam. 

NUTBmON   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  investigations  in  human  nutrition  carried  on  in  the  Office  of 
Elxperiment  Stations  were  instituted  in  1894  at  the  time  whep  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  were  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
studyijog  the  food  and  nutrition  of  man.  For  a  number  of  yeais 
the  investigations  involved  cooperation  with  agricultural  collegee, 
experiment  stations,  and  other  institutions,  but  for  the  past  few 
years  the  work  has  centered  in  Washington,  quarters  for  it  having 
been  provided  in  the  new  Department  of  Agriculture  building. 

Briefly  stated,  the  purpose  of  Uie  nutrition  investigations  is  to 
study  various  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  value  for  human  food 
of  agricultural  products,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  In  carrying 
out  this  project  many  studies  have  been  made  which  have  to  do 
with  the  nutritive  value  of  flour  and  other  cereal  products,  the  rela- 
tive nutritive  value  of  meats  of  different  kinds  and  cuts,  and  the 
value  as  food  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  other  food  products.  The  ease 
and  thoroughness  of  digestion  of  many  kinds  of  animal  and  vege- 
table foods  have  been  studied,  as  have  also  methods  of  preparing 
food  for  the  table  and  other  technical  questions  and  practical  problems 
of  general  interest. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  nutrition  investigations  has 
been  the  elaboration  of  methods  and  apparatus  for  the  experimental 
study  of  nutrition  problems.  Particularly  important  is  tiiB  respira- 
tion calorimeter,  an  instrument  of  great  precision,  which  permits  of 
the  measurement  of  the  total  income  and  outgo  of  matter  and  eneigy 
in  the  human  body  and  is  adapted  to  the  study  of  a  great  variety 
of  questions.     It  should  be  mentioned  that  it  is  useful  not  alone  for 
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studying  human  nutrition  problems,  but  is  equally  weU  adapted  to 
the  study  of  the  feeding  of  domestic  animals,  as  is  shown  by  the 
results  obtained  in  the  cooperative  studies  undertaken  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  of  this  Department  and  the  Pennsylvania  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Experiment  Station  with  a  respiration  calorimeter 
especially  adapted  to  such  work.  Indeed,  the  devising  and  perfect- 
ing of  this  apparatus  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  very  important 
contribution  to  general  agricultural  science. 

The  respiration  calorimeter  which  has  been  installed  in  the  new 
Department  of  Agriculture  building  and  is  being  used  in  the  study  of 
the  relative  ease  of  digestion  of  cheese  in  comparison  with  meat  and 
of  other  important  questions,  has  many  new  features  which  make  for 
accuracy  and  ease  of  operation.  It  has  already  been  learned  from 
digestion  experiments  carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  nutrition  investiga- 
tions that  cheese  is  digested  very  thoroughly  by  the  average  individ- 
ual and  that  it  is  not  a  conmion  cause  of  physiological  disturbance, 
as  is  often  claimed.  Results  obtained  in  recent  tests  with  the  res- 
piration calorimeter  indicate  that  when  eaten  in  ordinary  amounts 
cheese  does  not  require  greater  expenditure  of  energy  for  its  digestion 
than  does  meat  in  comparable  quantities,  and  so  it  seems  fair  to 
conclude  from  experimental  data  now  available  that  this  food  material 
18  worthy  to  rank  as  a  staple  article  of  diet  suitable  for  use  in  quantity. 
Such  a  conclusion  is  of  great  importance  to  the  American  dairy 
interests,  since  it  has  been  the  American  custom  hitherto  to  regard 
cheese  as  something  to  be  eaten  in  small  quantities  for  its  agreeable 
flavor  rather  than  a  material  suited  to  form  an  integral  part  of  a  meaL 
To  round  out  this  work  with  cheese,  tests  are  now  being  carried  on  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  accumulation  of  data  regarding  its  preparation 
for  the  table  in  palatable  ways,  so  that  the  housewife  who  wishes  to  use 
tlus  food,  which  supplies  such  a  large  proportion  of  protein  and  fat  at 
a  reasonable  price,  may  have  abundant  and  reliable  information  as  to 
its  possible  use  as  a  welcome  and  integral  part  of  the  diet. 

It  has  always  been  a  fact  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  work  is  that  the  Department  is  so 
generaUy  regarded  as  a  bureau  of  information  by  the  people  at  large. 
This  turning  to  the  Department  for  information  is  as  marked  in  the 
case  of  nutrition  as  in  other  branches  of  Department  work.  The 
number  of  farmer's  wives  and  other  housekeepers  and  of  teachers 
and  individuals  who  submit  their  problems  to  the  Department  and 
ask  for  data  and  suggestions  regarding  food,  diet,  and  other  home 
problems  is  very  large  and  constantly  increasing.  Tlus  means  that 
directiy  and  personally,  as  well  as  by  means  of  its  publications, 
experimental  work,  and  its  close  relations  with  educational  institu- 
tions, the  Department  comes  in  touch  with  the  people  of  the  United 
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States  and  is  able  to  demonstrate  that  its  nutrition  work  is  of  interest 
and  practical  value,  as  well  as  of  scientific  importance. 

IBBIOATION   INYESTIOATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  the  Office  of  E^xperiment  Stations,  while 
maintaining  most  of  the  old  Unes  of  work  in  its  irrigation  investiga- 
tions,  has  endeavored  to  modify  its  plans  so  as  to  meet  the  demands 
for  information  on  the  new  issues  which  are  constantly  arising. 

This  is  particularly  true  as  regards  the  assistance  which  has  been 
given  to  the  new  settlers.  The  task  of  converting  desert  land  into 
productive  fields  is  not  easy  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  but 
when  the  one  who  attempts  it  knows  Uttle  or  nothing  about  irrigated 
farming  the  difficulties  are  greatly  increased.  Those  in  charge  of 
irrigation  investigations  in  the  West  have,  therefore,  devoted  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  time  to  advising  the  newcomers  as  to  the 
methods  best  adapted  to  their  individual  needs.  This  personal 
advice,  supplemented  by  practical  bulletins,  has  done  much  to  prevent 
mistakes  and  to  safeguard  the  settler  from  either  partial  or  total 
failure. 

'  So  widespread  an  interest  has  of  late  been  created  in  the  East  regard- 
ing irrigation  in  the  West  that  the  Department  has  been  flooded  with 
requests  for  information  as  to  the  conditions  and  possibiUties  of  differ- 
ent districts.  The  series  of  bulletins  on  irrigation  prepared  by  this 
Department  in  cooperation  with  western  state  engineers  and  others 
has  done  much  to  furnish  the  information  desired.  Of  this  series, 
ten  bulletins  have  already  been  pubUshed  and  four  more  are  being 
prepared.  When  complete,  the  irrigation  conditions  as  regards  the 
climate,  soil,  water  supply,  extent  of  land,  crops,  etc.,  of  each  State 
and  Territory  in  the  West  will  be  accurately  described. 

In  former  days  water  for  irrigation  purposes  was  both  plentiful 
and  cheap  and  in  attempting  to  use  it  much  was  wasted.  In  many 
parts  of  the  West  the  old  wasteful  methods  still  prevail,  although  the 
value  of  water  has  increased  many  fold.  The  results  of  seepage 
measurements  of  irrigation  channels  obtained  by  the  Department, 
coupled  with  the  high  price  of  water  rights  and  the  rise  in  value  of 
agricultural  products,  have  induced  many  companies  to  line  their 
main  canals.  As  a  result,  many  channels  which  formerly  lost  from  20 
to  30  per  cent  of  their  total  flow  are  now  practically  watertight.  In 
many  cases  such  improvements  would  not  have  been  made  if  the 
attention  of  the  managers  had  not  been  called  by  our  engineers  to  the 
large  losses  sustained  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  this  waste. 
In  other  cases  farmers  used  large  amounts  of  water  without  reaUzing 
how  excessive  was  the  use  imtil  measurements  were  taken.  When 
the  irrigators  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  California  first  began  to 
apply  water  on  what  had  been  dry-farmed  grain  fields  they  frequently 
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used  oyer  9  feet.  Now  about  one-third  of  this  amount  is  found  to  be 
ample.  The  water  users  of  Greeley  and  neighboring  districts  in 
Colorado  used  to  think  their  crops  would  bum  up  unless  they  had  a 
miner's  inch  of  water  to  the  acre.  Now  they  are  raising  crops  on  the 
same  ground  that  are  worth  about  four  times  as  much  with  one-fourth 
the  water  formerly  used.  They  are  learning  that  cultivation  takes 
the  place  of  irrigation  to  a  great  extent. 

The  demonstration  farms  established  in  former  years  have  been 
maintained.  These  have  been  of  great  value  during  the  past  year  in 
showing,  among  other  things,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  scanty  water  supplies  on  small  fields  in  connection  with  dry  farm- 
ing. At  the  Cheyenne  farm  during  the  past  season,  54  bushels  of 
oats  were  raised  per  acre  with  the  application  of  only  8  inches  of  irri- 
gation water,  while  the  crop  grown  without  irrigation  was  practically 
a  failure.  Alfalfa  yielded  4,805  pounds  of  hay  per  acre  with  the  appli- 
cation of  13.3  inches,  while  the  unirrigated  field  yielded  only  550 
pounds.  Beardless  barley,  with  the  application  of  9.7  inches  of  water, 
yielded  31  bushels  per  acre;  that  iminigated  and  raised  on  summer 
fallowed  ground  yielded  only  2^  bushels.  At  Gooding,  Idaho,  8.8 
tons  of  red  clover  was  harvested  from  land  which  received  only  19 
inches  of  irrigation  water.  These  results  show  what  can  be  done 
with  a  limited  supply  of  water  when  properly  applied. 

The  need  of  investigating  the  questions  which  arise  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  water  in  irrigation  is  so  keenly  felt  by  the  people  of 
the  West  that  several  Western  States  are  now  cooperating  with  the 
Department  in  the  prosecution  of  these  studies.  For  years  the 
States  of  California  and  Utah  have  given  dollar  for  dollar  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  this  work.  The  States  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming 
are  likewise  contributing  considerable  sums  for  the  cooperative 
investigation  of  problems  peculiar  to  these  States.  In  time  it  is 
expected  that  many  other  States  will  enter  into  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  Department  for  the  investigation  of  irrigation 
problems. 

In  many  sections  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  the 
ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  have  made  the  growing  of  cotton  unprofit- 
able and  the  producers  are  substituting  other  crops.  Experiments 
with  the  growing  of  rice  have  proved  that  it  can  be  grown  there 
profitably.  In  consequence,  large  areas  of  cotton  land  have  been 
planted  to  rice  during  the  past  season  and  costly  failures  are  quite  cer- 
tain to  result  unless  proper  methods  are  foUowed.  These  farmers  as  a 
rule  know  but  little  about  pumping  plants,  the  building  of  levees 
for  rice  irrigation,  the  quantity  of  water  to  apply,  and  the  proper 
time  of  application.  It  has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to  detail 
a  man  to  this  field  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  a  study  of  rice  irriga- 
tion and  to  work  out,  if  possible  by  experiments,  better  and  cheaper 
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methods  than  those  now  in  vogue.    A  Farxneis'  Bulletin  on  the 
irrigation  of  rice  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  will  soon  be  published. 

ntBIOATION  IN  THB  HUMID  BBOION. 

The  widespread  drought  of  the  past  summer  throughout  most  of 
the  humid  region  has  greatly  increased  the  interest  in  the  irrigation 
of  gardens,  truck  farms,  and  orchards,  and  the  demands  on  the  one 
agent  we  have  been  able  to  detail  to  this  work  have  been  far  greater 
than  he  could  meet.  The  advantage  of  irrig^,tion  as  an  insurance 
against  the  long  dry  spells  for  some  of  the  common  crops  has  been 
brought  out  in  a  striking  maimer  on  several  farms  where  experiments 
were  conducted  this  summer.  As  a  result  of  adding  both  moisture 
and  fertiUzer  to  the  soil  on  experimental  plats  in  Iowa  by  irrigating 
with  sewage,  the  yield  of  beets  was  increased  one  and  one-half  times, 
that  of  timothy  was  doubled,  while  the  yield  of  bluegrass  was  ten 
times  as  great  as  on  the  nonirrigated  plats. 

At  Neenah,  Wis.,  it  was  found  that  irrigation  prolonged  the  bearing 
season  of  strawberries  ten  days  and  increased  the  yield  50  per  cent. 
On  the  same  field  irrigated  carrots  yielded  50  per  cent  and  irrigated 
onions  150  per  cent  more  than  the  nonirrigated  crops. 

The  utiUzation  of  a  flowing  well  at  Albany,  Ga.,  in  irrigating  com 
the  past  season  quadrupled  the  yield,  and  as  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment conducted  by  this  Department  wells  are  now  being  sunk  in  this 
district  for  the  irrigation  of  com,  cotton,  and  legumes  in  order  to 
insure  against  droughts,  to  introduce  scientific  rotation,  and  to 
increase  the  profits  from  small  farms. 

DRAINAGE   INVESTIGATIONS. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has 
made  surveys  and  plans  for  the  improvement  of  more  than  9,000,000 
acres  by  drainage.  This  has  been  done  at  an  expense  of  about  3 
cents  per  acre.  When  these  lands  are  fully  improved  and  utilized 
the  crops  raised  on  them  will  annually  add  many  millions  to  the 
coimtry's  wealth  and  furnish  food  for  many  thousands  of  men. 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  BO  ADS. 
PRESENT  STATUS   OP  ROAD   IMPROVEMENT. 

By  reason  of  a  rather  remarkable  combination  of  conditions,  the 
immediate  present  may  be  considered  the  most  important  period  in 
the  history  of  road  improvement  in  the  United  States.  The  old  sys- 
tems of  road  administration,  involving  the  principle  of  extreme  local- 
ization, are  fast  breaking  up,  and  new  systems,  involving  the  princi- 
ple of  centralization,  are  taking  their  place.  Road  administration  is, 
therefore,  in  a  transitional  or  formative  stage,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  movement  be  directed  along  right  lines. 
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It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  introduction  of  the  motor  vehicle 
at  about  the  time  when  these  changes  in  administration  began  has 
brou^t  about  traffic  conditions  which  have  necessitated  an  equally 
radical  departure  from  old  methods  of  construction  and  maintenance. 
It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  the  entire  subject  of  road  improvement,  in- 
volving administration,  construction,  and  maintenance,  is  passing 
trough  an  exceedingly  important  period,  in  which  the  educational 
and  sdentfic  work  of  this  branch  of  the  Government  service  should 
prove  of  the  greatest  value. 

OBJECT-LESSON  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  ROADS. 

During  the  past  year  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  has  continued  giv- 
ing instruction  in  the  methods  of  road  building  peculiarly  adapted  to 
each  locality.  This  instruction  has  been  given  through  the  medium 
of  object-lesson  roads,  built  at  local  expense,  under  the  supervision 
of  an  engineer  from  the  Office.  That  results  of  considerable  magni- 
tude have  been  accomplished  under  this  project  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  completed  1,007,570  square 
yards  of  road,  equivalent  to  about  114  miles  of  road  1 5  feet  wide,  as  com- 
pared with  690,000  square  yards  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Viewed 
as  a  construction  record  alone,  this  would  constitute  an  excellent 
showing,  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  mileage  was  made  up  of 
55  object-lesson  roads,  each  constituting  a  miniature  school  of  road 
building,  comprising  10  distinct  types  of  construction,  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  this  feature  of  the  Department's  work  is  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  promotion  of  the  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the  public 
roads. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Office  to  inspect  from  time  to  time  the  various 
objedrlesson  and  experimental  roads,  and  to  ascertain  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  their  construction  upon  the  locality.  Last  year  22  ob- 
ject-lesson roads,  aggregating  about  22  miles,  were  inspected,  and  it 
was  foimd  upon  the  actual  reports  of  the  local  officials  in  charge  that 
^ese  22  short  sections  of  road  had  directly  resulted  in  the  building 
of  730  miles  of  additional  roads  according  to  the  same  method,  and 
had  brought  about  the  expenditure,  through  bond  issues,  of 
$1,500,000. 

ADVISORY   WORK. 

The  advisory  work  of  the  Office  during  the  year  covered  a  wide 
field,  relating  to  construction  of  various  types  of  road,  surveys,  use 
rf  convicts  in  road  work,  bridge  construction,  maintenance,  use  of 
the  split-log  drag,  road  materials,  effect  of  automobiles  on  roads,  the 
iflsuance  of  bonds  for  road  improvement,  the  drainage  of  roads,  and 
other  work  along  similar  lines.  In  all,  about  250  assignments  were 
made  imder  this  project,  showing  an  increase  of  about  70  per  cent 
over  the  amount  of  work  performed  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
lliis  is  a  satbfactory  showing,  not  alone  because  of  the  increased 
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amount  of  work,  but  because  it  indicates  that  localities  have  come 
to  look  upon  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  as  a  body  of  consulting  engi- 
neers and  experts  who  are  ready  and  able  to  aid  them  in  the  solution 
of  their  most  difficult  road  problems. 

LECTUBES,  ADDBESSES,  AND  PAPERS. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Office,  including  lectures,  addresses, 
and  papers,  has  been  greatly  facilitated  and  broadened  through  an 
extensive  lecture  program.  These  lectures  are  in  almost  all  cases 
given  by  the  same  men  who  actually  direct  the  investigative  work 
and  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  object-lesson  roads, 
and  are  therefore  of  a  practical,  instructive  character.  During  the 
year  523  lectures  and  addresses  were  given  throughout  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  185  for  the  previous  year. 

INSTBUCTION   IN   HIGHWAY  ENOINEEBINO. 

The  Office  has  greatly  enlarged  and  broadened  the  project  relating 
to  the  instruction  of  engineer  students  in  practical  methods  of  road 
construction  and  maintenance.  The  plan  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment each  year  of  graduate  engineers  to  the  position  of  civil  engineer 
student.  During  the  first  year  of  their  connection  with  the  Office 
they  are  given  a  most  thorough  training  in  all  branches  of  the  work 
and  in  many  cases  are  retained  as  junior  highway  engineers.  The 
Office  is  in  constant  receipt  of  requests  from  States,  counties,  and 
townships  to  recommend  suitable  young  engineers  to  take  charge  of 
road  improvement.  During  the  last  year  nine  engineers,  constitut- 
ing a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  total  number,  resigned  to 
take  up  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  While  the  operations 
of  the  Office  are  handicapped  to  a  certain  extent  by  this  constant 
drain,  the  exact  purposes  of  this  course  of  instruction  are  thereby 
served  in  the  highest  degree.  If  a  greater  number  can  be  appointed 
and  trained  each  year,  the  result  will  in  time  have  a  very  material 
bearing  upon  the  progress  of  road  improvement.  While  the  object- 
lesson  road  is  an  excellent  example,  a  capable,  progressive  engineer 
constitutes  an  infinitely  greater  force  in  the  movement,  as  he  should 
reasonably  be  expected  to  go  on  year  after  year  adding  in  a  material 
sense  to  the  efficiency  of  our  road  systems.  This  project  should 
receive  greater  financial  support  and  the  number  of  appointments 
should,  if  possible,  be  doubled  or  trebled. 

PBOOBESS  OP  ROAD  IMPBOVEMENT. 

The  Office  is  assembling  reliable  data  as  to  the  progress  of  road 
improvement  in  the  United  States  and  the  relation  of  roads  to  agri- 
culture. Through  an  organization  composed  of  special  agents  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  Office  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  receive 
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prompt  reports  of  progress  along  all  lines.  This  information  will 
be  disseminated  in  such  a  way  that  the  work  in  the  various  States 
esn  be  so  correlated  and  coordinated  as  to  minimize  the  duplication 
which  is  now  so  much  in  evidence. 

TESTING  OF  ROAD  MATERIALS. 

In  the  routine  testing  and  examination  of  road  materials  great 
progress  has  been  made  along  established  lines.  The  total  number 
of  samples  tested  during  the  year  was  1,1 68,  an  increase  of  59  per 
cent  over  the  number  received  and  tested  during  the  preceding  year. 
In  addition  to  these  routine  tests,  investigations  were  made  with  a 
view  to  the  utilization  of  slag  and  other  by-products  in  road  building, 
and  these  were  extended  to  comprise  field  experiments  through  the 
construction  of  short  sections  of  road  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  These  investigations  have  developed  the  fact  that 
practically  all  the  basic  open-hearth  slags  are  well  adapted  to  road 
construction,  especially  when  used  as  binding  materials.  It  has  been 
found  that  by  adding  quicklime  to  blast-furnace  slag  screenings  the 
cementing  properties  are  greatly  increased.  These  investigations 
will  be  continued  diuing  the  next  fiscal  year. 

CULVERTS   AND  BRIDGES   FOR  HIOHWATS. 

The  need  for  better  culverts  and  bridges  for  our  public  highways 
18  becoming  evident,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  and 
safety  for  the  public.  Information  on  this  subject  in  suitable  form 
has  been  in  the  past,  and  still  remains,  fragmentary  and  scattered. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  such  structures  that  are  needed  are  of 
the  shorter  spans — 50  feet  or  less — and  in  the  past  they  have  been 
built  of  timber,  which  is,  however,  constantly  increasing  in  price,  and 
requires  a  relatively  much  larger  expenditure  for  maintenance.  Much 
economy  can  be  effected,  and  more  diu*able  and  safer  structures  can 
be  built  out  of  concrete  or  masonry,  provided  that  the  required  infor- 
mation and  skilled  supervision  may  be  had. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  individual  pieces  of  work  are  small, 
those  iijL  responsible  charge  have  not  felt  warranted  in  incurring  the 
expense  incident  to  the  employment  of  skilled  engineering  assistants. 

Such  information  as  is  referred  to  above  is  now  being  collected, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  much  of  value  will  be  in  shape  for  publication 
and  distribution  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  published  information  will  be  supplemented  by  personal  inspec- 
tion and  advice  by  engineers  of  the  Office  when  request  is  made 
through  the  local  authorities. 
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INVESTIGATION   OF  DUST   PREVENTIVES   AND   ROAD   BINDERS. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  Office  relative  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  problmns  of  dust  prevention  and  road  preservation 
has  advanced  rapidly. 

Routine  tests  or  analyses  of  bituminous  road  materials  made  in 
the  laboratories  during  the  past  year  were  more  than  double  the 
number  made  during  the  preceding  year.  A  number  of  these 
examinations  were  made  in  conjunction  with  the  experimental  field 
work  of  the  Office,  and  were  reported,  together  with  descriptions  of 
the  experiments,  in  Circular  No.  92.  It  is  expected  that  these  exam- 
inations will  be  of  great  service  in  determining  the  value  of  certain 
classes  of  binders,  as  the  experimental  work  is  carefully  inspected 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  results  are  made  a  matter  of  record: 

Through  its  laboratory  work,  the  Office  has  been  able  to  offer  val- 
uable advice  in  regard  to  specifications  for  bituminous  road  binders, 
and  in  many  instances  to  frame  such  specifications  upon  request  of 
various  public-service  bodies.  A  number  of  the  state  highway  com- 
missions have  profited  by  this  opportunity. 

Many  worthless  road  preparations  have  been,  and  are  at  present 
being,  manufactured  and  sold  to  the  public  through  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  both  producer  and  consumer  with  regard  to  the  requisite 
characteristics  of  such  materials  to  meet  local  conditions.  These 
materials  are  sold  imder  trade  names  and  as  a  rule  carry  no  valid 
guaranty  of  quality.  Specifications  for  such  materials  are  therefore 
much  n€ieded  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  this  phase  of  the 
work  will  be  given  continued  attention  by  the  Office. 

Special  investigations  of  bituminous  road  materials  carried  on  by 
the  laboratory  have  covered  improvements  in  the  methods  of  analysis, 
the  effect  of  various  methods  of  distillation  upon  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  tars,  and  the  development  of  a  test  for  deter- 
mining the  binding  value  of  bitumens. 

CORROSION   OF   IRON   AND   STEEL. 

The  investigations  carried  on  by  the  Office  relative  to  the  corrosion 
of  iron  and  steel  have  induced  some  of  the  manufacturers  to  produce 
a  practically  pure  iron  for  culverts  and  pipes.  While  it  is  not  possible 
to  produce  an  iron  that  will  be  entirely  free  from  rust,  yet  it  is 
believed  that  these  pure  grades  of  metal  are  going  to  give  very  much 
better  service. 

Investigations  in  regard  to  fence  wire  have  shown  that  wire  fenc- 
ing is  not  only  made  of  inferior  material,  but  that  in  many  cases  the 
galvanizing  is  put  on  very  thin.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  have 
already  improved  their  products  in  these  respects  as  a  result  of  this 
work. 
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The  corroaioii  experiments  have  been  extended  to  the  use  of  paints 
in  the  protection  of  structures  of  iron  and  steel,  and  as  a  result  of 
these  paint  experiments  the  entire  science  of  protective  paints  has 
been  placed  on  a  firmer  foimdation.  It  is  now  possible  to  design 
and  specify  a  protectiye  paint  which  will  not  only  cover  the  metal, 
but  will  act  as  a  rust  inhibitor.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  life  of 
wire  fencing  can  be  prolonged  by  painting  it,  at  an  expense  of  about 
1  cent  per  rod. 

OIL-GEMENT  CONCRETE. 

The  Office  has  conducted  important  investigative  work  during  the 
past  year  in  the  development  of  oil-cement  concrete.  Portland- 
cement  concrete  is  rapidly  becoming  a  universal  building  material. 
The  principal  objection  to  the  present  u^  of  cement  concrete  is  that 
it  is  extremely  porousi  and  absorbs  water.  It  has  been  foimd 
during  the  laboratory  investigations  that  it  is  possible  to  mingle 
mineral  oils  with  concrete  while  it  is  still  wet  and  before  it  is  laid  or 
molded  in  the  forms,  so  that  the  material  may  thus  be  rendered 
waterproof.  Several  pieces  of  road  siuface  have  already  been 
improved  by  oil-cement  concrete.  In  addition  to  this,  a  bridge 
surface  has  been  constructed  of  this  material  in  New  Jersey.  Up 
to  the  present  time  these  siufaces  are  giving  entire  satisfaction. 
Oil-cement  concrete  is  now  being  given  a  practical  application  on  a 
series  of  new  vaults  at  the  United  States  Treasury.  From  the 
results  already  obtained,  the  experiments  indicate  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  use  this  material  for  floors,  cellars,  foundation  walls, 
tanks,  silos,  manure  pits,  and  similar  construction,  where  strength, 
solidity,  and  waterproof  qualities  are  required.  Varying  amoimts 
of  oil  have  been  used  in  these  experiments,  the  best  results  having 
been  obtained  when  the  amount  of  oil  represents  about  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cement  used.  The  project  is  yet  in  an 
experimental  stage  and  the  results  obtained  should  npt  be  considered 
conclusive. 

THE  HAVDUVO  OF  PERISHABLE  PSODUCTS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  more  and  more  attention  is  being  directed 
to  the  study  of  the  handling  of  perishable  products,  that  waste  may 
be  lowered  and  quality  and  condition  improved.  Such  investiga- 
tions as  have  been  conducted  in  California  on  the  handling  of  citrus 
fruits  and  table  grapes;  in  Georgia  on  the  handling  of  peaches;  the 
h^nHjj^g  of  poultry  and  eggs,  oysters,  com,  wheat,  flaxseed,  milk, 
codfish,  sweet  ciders,  etc.,  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  work  now  in 
progress.  The  results  already  obtained  show  the  great  value  and 
importance  of  such  studies  in  the  conservation  of  our  finished  prod- 
ucts—the most  valuable  asset  of  any  people. 
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The  foregoing  is  a  brief  account  of  what  the  Department  has  been 
doing  during  the  past  year  to  help  farmers  through  research  and 
demonstration.  We  have  been  diligent  to  contribute  toward  heavier 
crops,  owing  to  high  prices  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  we  feel 
justified  in  thinking  that  our  efforts  and  those  of  the  scientists  of 
the  States  are  telling  in  the  grand  totals  set  forth.  The  day's  work 
on  the  farm  is  accomplishing  more,  and  the  acre  is  yielding  more. 
During  the  past  year  much  attention  has  been  given  to  demonstra- 
tion in  the  field  of  what  is  known  to  advanced  students,  that  men  of 
limited  means  and  circumscribed  conditions  might  learn  by  object 
lesson  better  methods  and  thereby  increase  their  incomes  and  also 
contribute  to  the  magnitude  of  our  crops. 

Science  that  is  not  applied  is  dead. 

The  details  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  will  be  found  in 
the  reports  of  the  heads  of  the  various  Bureaus,  Divisions,  and 
Offices. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  Wilson, 
Seereiary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C, 

November  £3,  1910. 
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SEFOBT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  WEATHEB  BTTBEATT. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Central  Oftice  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 

Washington^  D.  C.^  October  10^  1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  operations  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1910. 

Willis  L.  Moore, 
Chief  of  Weather  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 


MOUNT  WEATHEB  BESEABCH  OBSEBVATOBY. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  new  main  observatory  at  Mount 
Weather,  the  necessary  instrumental  equipment  for  taking  a  full  set 
of  meteorological  observations  was  immediately  installed,  and  the 
first  observation  in  the  new  building  was  made  on  February  18,  1910. 

Two  observations  of  the  surface  meteorological  conditions  are 
inade  daily  and  telegraphed  to  Washington,  D.  C.  These  observa- 
tions form  a  part  of  the  general  groundwork  upon  which  the  daily 
forecasts  of  the  weather  are  made. 

aerial  research. 

In  addition  to  the  observations  of  the  surface  conditions,  there  is 
ako  telegraphed  to  Washington  each  da^  a  brief  statement  of  the 
observations  made  in  the  free  air  at  different  heights  above  Mount 
Weather. 

In  the  beginning  of  aerial  research  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  in 
1897,  it  was  conceived  that  a  synoptic  chart  of  upper-air  conditions, 
made  daily,  if  possible,  would  be  a  decided  gain  to  meteorology. 
ITierefore  a  network  of  17  stations  was  equipped  with  kites  as  the 
sole  means  of  sending  recording  instruments  into  the  air.  It  soon 
developed  that  kite  flights  could  be  made  only  on  days  when  there 
was  sufficient  wind,  and  that  these  formed  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  whole  than  was  expected.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the  plan 
of  constructing  a  chart  of  upper-air  conditions  was  abandoned. 

In  planning  the  upper-air  work  at  Mount  Weather,  advantage  was 
taken  of  this  earlier  experience,  and  an  equipment  was  installed  that 
promised  to  insure  flights  in  almost  any  kind  of  weather.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  equipment  now  on  hand  has  fulfilled  its  promise. 
At  times,  however,  the  winds  blow  over  the  mountains  .at  almost 
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hurricane  velocity,  while  at  other  times  the  mountain  top  will  be 
^rouded  by  a  covering  of  cloud  and  rain — conditions  that  baffle  any 
attempt  to  launch  a  kite  successfully.  In  the  past  twelve  months 
there  were  nine  occasions  when  a  kite  flight  or  a  balloon  ascension 
could  not  be  made  on  account  of  stress  of  weather  or  because  of  other 
hindering  conditions,  such  as  lack  of  hydrogen  gas  in  winter. 

For  the  first  few  years  flights  at  Mount  Weather  were  made  on 
week  days  and  holidays,  but  not  on  Sundays.  The  omission  of  Sun- 
day flights  was  largely  because  of  the  general  rule  of  the  institution 
to  suspend  activities  on  the  seventh  day  in  order  that  its  employees 
might  get  needed  rest  and  recreation.  Following  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  force  and  the  addition  of  a  storage  battery,  Sunday 
flights  began  on  July  18,  1909,  and  have  continued  regularly  since, 
except  when  prevented  by  adverse  weather  conditions. 

Progress  in  the  exploration  of  the  upper  air  must  of  necessity  be 
slow:  First,  the  records  obtained  are  not  uniform,  either  as  to  the 
altitude  attained  or  the  time  of  day  the  ascension  is  made;  second, 
owing  to  the  varied  character  of  weather  conditions  met  with  in  the 
course  of  a  year  it  is  not  possible  to  distribute  the  flights  in  such  a 
way  that  a  fair  average  of  each  set  of  conditions  will  be  obtained. 
In  fact,  many  important  changes  occur  qi  which  no  record  is  pos- 
sible. Fortunately,  the  number  of  days  on  which  adverse  weather 
conditions  prevent  a  kite  flight  or  balloon  ascension  are  few,  there 
having  been,  as  before  stated,  but  nine  during  the  last  year.  But* 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  10  days  on  which  the  altitude  attained 
was  only  1,000  meters,  or  less,  above  sea  level;  97  days  when  the  alti- 
tude reached  was  between  1,000  and  2,000  meters;**  il2  days  when  it 
was  between  2,000  and  3,000  meters ;  74  days  with  a  record  of  between 
3,000  and  4,000  meters;  45  days  with  4,000  to  5,000  meters,  and  16 
days  when  a  height  of  more  than  5.000  meters  was  attained.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  material  lor  study  is  composed  of  many 
flights  up  to  between  3,000  and  4,000  meters  and  a  much  smaller 
nuniber,  about  17  per  cent  of  the  whole,  above  that  height.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  direct  comparison  of  atmospheric  conditions,  one  dav 
with  another,  is  not  possible,  except  when  daily  records  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  altitude  are  at  hand. 

Since  the  weather  conditions,  especially  those  in  an  area  of  low 
pressure,  often  preclude  the  sending  up  of  a  kite  or  captive  balloon, 
and  since  only  that  portion  of  the  atmosphere  up  to  about  10,000  feet 
can  be  profitably  investigated  by  their  use,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
free  small  rubber  balloons  for  sending  instruments  to  greater  heights. 
The  small  balloons  are  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  may  be  sent  up 
singly  or  in  tandem.  When  sent  up  singly  a  parachute  is  attached 
so  that  when  the  balloon  bursts  the  instrument  will  be  brought  safely 
to  the  ground.  Sounding  balloons,  as  they  are  called,  were  used  in 
Europe  as  early  as  1893.  Their  first  use  m  this  country  was  at  St. 
Louis  in  1904  by  Rotch.  Their  first  use  simultaneously  at  two  sta- 
tions in  this  country  was  by  the  Mount  Weather  Research  Observa- 
tory in  September  and  October,  1909,  at  Fort  Omaha,  Nebr.,  and 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  party  at  Fort  Omaha  obtained  hydrogen 
gas  from  the  Signal  Corps  plant  at  that  place.     The  party  at  In- 
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dianapolis  used  hydrogen  gas  generated  on  the  ground  by  the  iron 
filings-sulphuric  acid  process,  using  a  portable  generator.  As  the 
gas  thus  generated  did  not  have  the  lifting  power  of  that  used  at 
Fort  Omaha,  two  balloons  instead  of  one  were  used  at  Indianaj)olis, 
which  necessarily  reduced  the  number  of  synchronous  ascensions. 
Twelve  of  the  13  instruments  sent  up  from  Fort  Omaha  and  6  of  the 
7  sent  up  from  Indianapolis  were  recovered. 

The  mean  of  the  highest  altitudes  reached  at  Fort  Omaha  was  13.3 
kilometers,  or  about  8.3  miles.  The  greatest  altitude  reached  was  a 
little  over  24  kilometers  (15  miles).  The  average  height  of  the  In- 
dianapolis ascensions  was  14.6  kilometers,  about  9  miles,  and  the 
height  of  the  highest  individual  ascension  at  that  place  was  19.4 
kilometers,  or  about  12.5  miles. 

The  detailed  data  of  pressure,  temperature,  moisture,  and  direc- 
tions of  the  wind  for  all  of  the  flights  will  be  published  in  a  report 
already  prepared  by  Research  Director  W.  R.  Blair. 

A  sounding-balloon  expedition  to  Fort  Omaha  was  made  by  a  partv 
from  the  Mount  Weather  Research  Observatory  in  May,  1910.  Fif- 
teen out  of  20  instruments  sent  up  on  this  expedition  were  recovered. 
The  altitudes  attained  were  not  great,  owing,  apparently,  to  a  poor 
quality  of  rubber  in  the  balloons^  which  permittea  the  gas  to  escape. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  encountered  in  aerial  research, 
the  work  thus  far  carried  on  at  Mount  Weather  has  disclosed  the 
following  new  and  important  facts :  ' 

The  stratification  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  as  re- 
gards its  temperature  and  moisture,  is  more  extensive  than  was 
hitherto  suspected.  It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  diminished  with  increasing  altitude,  but  the  de- 
tails remained  more  or  less  obscure  until  revealed  by  the  daily  records 
brought  down  by  kites  and  balloons.  It  has  been  found  that  there  are 
many  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  decrease  of  temperature  with  increase 
of  altitude;  thus,  a  great  layer  of  warm  air  is  sometimes  found 
floating  upon  a  layer  of  cold  air ;  and  furthermore  the  thickness  and 
horizontal  extent  of  such  masses  of  warm  air  may  vary  greatly. 
Columns  of  warm  air  over  a  mile  in  vertical  extent  have  been  meas- 
ured. Again,  kite  ascensions  have  disclosed  temperature  inversions 
of  which  no  trace  remained  on  the  descent  of  the  kite  a  few  hours 
later.  These  evanescent  inversions  are  probably  produced  by  small 
masses  of  relatively  warm  air  flowing  across  the  line  of  ascent. 

The  kite  flights  have  also  thrown  new  light  upon  the  direction  and 
the  depth  of  air  currents  from  the  surface  to  the  highest  altitudes 
attained.  The  various  strata  of  air  flowing  past  a  place  of  observa- 
tion are  not  of  uniform  depth  and  direction  from  the  surface  up,  as 
might  be  supposed,  but  are  at  times  composed  of  layers,  each  differing 
somewhat  in  direction  from  the  next  adjoining  layer.  The  direction 
of  the  surface  wind  may  be  from  the  south,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  direction  a  half  mile  upward  may  be  from  the  southwest,  and 
a  half  mile  above  that  level  it  may  be  irom  the  west. 

It  was  known  from  observations  of  the  clouds  that  in  this  hemis- 
phere the  wind  was  deflected  to  the  right  with  increasing  altitude 
above  the  ground,  but  the  kite  and  balloon  observations  show  that  at 
times  it  is  deflected  to  the  left.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  depth 
of  easterly  winds  on  this  continent  is  less  than  over  northern  Europe. 
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The  data  secured  by  means  of  kites  and  balloons  point  to  another 
equally  important  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  time  that  tempera- 
ture  changes  occur  at  the  surface  ana  at  altitudes  between  1  and  2 
miles  above,  viz,  that  the  changes  occur  practically  simultaneously 
at  both  levels.  While  this  condusion  is  prolwibly  not  final,  it  is  in 
strong  contradiction  to  statements  which  have  been  made  in  this 
country  to  the  effect  that  the  temperature  changes  at  relatively  high 
levels  foreshadow  those  which  tate  place  in  low  levels  twenty-four 
hours  afterward. 

The  temperature  gradient — that  is,  the  rate  of  decrease  of  tempera- 
ture for  each  100  meters  of  ascent — immediately  before  the  so-called 
heat  thunderstorms  does  not  accord  with  that  called  for  by  theory. 
Likewise  in  heated  terms,  or  the  so-called  "heat  waves,"  the  un- 
usually high  temperatures  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  air  strata 
next  the  earth's  surface  and  up  to  less  than  half  a  mile  above.  The 
heat  wave  does  not  advance  abruptly  as  a  wall  of  high  temperature, 
but  rather  builds  gradually  over  tne  region  affected. 

ATMOSPHERIC  ELECTRICITY. 

During  the  year  apparatus  was  installed  by  means  x)f  which  the 
potential  gradient  on  the  kite  wire  could  be  read  off  conveniently. 
This  work,  however,  should  be  considered  as  merely  preliminary  to  a 
more  complete  determination  of  the  ionic  content  and  movement  in 
the  free  air. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  magnetic  work  during  the  year. 
Photographic  registers  of  the  declination,  the  inclination,  and  the 
horizontal  intensity  are  made  daily,  and  the  photographic  sheets  are 
properly  checked  so  that  hourly  values  may  be  drawn  therefrom 
hereafter. 

SOLAR  RADIATION. 

Measurements  of  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation  and  the  percentage 
of  polarization  of  sky  light  have  been  made  at  Washington  •  and 
Mount  Weather,  as  in  previous  years.  A  five-year  series  of  observa- 
tions at  Washington  was  completed  on  April  30, 1910,  and  the  results 
have  been  summarized  for  publication  m  the  Mount  Weather  Ob- 
servatory Bulletin. 

In  addition  to  computations  of  the  value  of  the  solar  constant, 
which  are  necessarily  confined  to  observations  obtained  on  days  when 
the  sky  is  exceptionally  clear,  all  the  pyrheliometric  measurements 
made  during  the  five-year  period,  7,350  m  number,  have  been  utilized 
in  determining  the  mean  rate  at  which  solar  radiation  is  received  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  with  a  cloudless  sky  for  different  angles  of  the 
sun  and  with  average  solar  declination  for  each  month. 

These  monthly  and  annual  mean  rates  show  greater  departures  from 
the  normal  than  do  the  computed  values  of  the  solar  constant.  The  pyr- 
heliometric observations  ootained  at  European  observatories  during 
the  past  twenty-six  years  also  show  marked  fluctuations.  It  therefore 
appears  to  be  desirable  to  undertake  a  systematic  study  of  the  rate  at 
which  solar  radiation  is  received  at  different  points  in  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  variations  that  occur  in  this  rate  from  year  to  year. 
For  this  purpose,  pyrheliometric  records  as  nearly  complete  as  pos» 
sible  will  be  obtainea  at  four  or  five  stations,  so  located  as  to  be  fairly 
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representative  of  the  different  climatolomcal  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Prof.  H.  H.  Kimball  will  have  charge  of  the  carrying  on  of 
these  observations,  mostlv  at  points  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
during  tlie  coming  fiscal  year.  Prejjarations  are  practically  com- 
pleteafor  equipping  these  stations  with  the  new  form  of  pyrhelio- 
meter  devdopea  and  partly  constructed  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Marvm.  It  is 
hoped  to  supplement  this  mstrument  in  the  near  future  with  one  that 
records  continuously. 

THE  VAPOR  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

Progress  has  been  made  toward  the  installation  of  apparatus, 
especially  optical,  adapted  to  the  study  of  the  quantity  of  the  water 
vapor  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  investigation  of  the  radiation  and 
absorption  of  materials  and  their  varying  surfaces. 

The  amount  of  water  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  is  of  such  importance 
as  to  justify  attempts  by  all  known  metnods  to  determine  it.    At 

? ►resent  only  the  hair  hygrometer  and  the  spectroscope  are  available 
or  measurements  in  the  atmosphere  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  while  both  methods  are  unsatisfactory,  they  should  be  used  for 
such  results  as  they  can  give.  The  amount  of  water  vapor  in  the  air 
next  to  the  earth's  surface  is  so  strongly  affected  by  purely  local 
conditions  that  its  use  in  weather  forecasting  has  long  since  been 
abandoned. 

The  spectroscopic  observations  will  be  made  by  Prof.  William  J. 
Humphreys. 

DISCUSSION  AND  PXJBLICATION  OF  DATA. 

In  meteorology,  as  also  in  most  other  natural  sciences,  the  accumu- 
lation of  data  and  their  discussion  from  a  physical  standpoint  must 
go  hand  in  hand ;  in  other  words,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  go  on  accu- 
mulating data  without  an  attempt  at  interpretation.  To  provide 
a  means  of  publishing  the  data  obtained  at  tne  Mount  Weather  Re- 
search Observatory  a  regular  publication,  known  as  the  bulletin  of 
that  observatory,  was  established  in  1908,  as  noted  in. former  annual 
reports.  On  account  of  his  experience  and  success  as  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe  has  been  assigned 
I  as  editor  of  the  bulletin. 
i  The  field  of  the  new  bulletin  is  technical  meteorology  and  not 

I        climatology  or  education.    During  the  year  six  numbers  have  ap- 
peared, coinpleting  Volume  II  and  including  the  first  part  of  Vol- 
ume III.    The  bulletin  contains  the  detailed  records  brought  down 
I        by  kites  or  balloons  up  to  about  5,000  meters  in  the  atmosphere.    The 
I        results  of  the  first  series  of  synchronous  sounding-balloon  records 
made  in  this  country  will  appear  in  part  2  of  Volume  III. 

During  the  year  articles  discussing  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the 
practical  application  of  the  data  obtained  at  Mount  Weather  and 
elsewhere  to  the  problems  of  meteorology  have  appeared  in  the  bulle- 
tin. The  articles  on  aerial  work  have  been  contributed  by  Research 
Director  Blair;  those  on  the  quantity  of  heat  received  from  the  sun 
by  Prof.  H.  H.  Kimball ;  and  those  on  the  changes  of  wind  with  alti- 
tude by  Prof.  A.  J.  Henry,  who  has  also  served  as  executive  officer  of 
the  observatory. 
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While  the  bulletin  is  devoted  principally  to  the  work  of  Weather 
Bureau  oflScials  at  the  observatory,  its  columns  are  open  to  eminent 
scientists  throughout  the  world.  Among  the  latter  who  have  con- 
tributed during  the  year  are  Prof.  E.  S.  Woodward,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington ;  Prof.  A.  Lawrence  Eotch,  direc- 
tor of  the  Blue  Hill  Observatory ;  E.  Gold,  of  the  meteorological  office 
of  London ;  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Jeans,  of  Princeton  University. 

FOBECASTS  AND  WABNINGS. 
TJPPER-AIR  OBSERVATIONS  AS  AIDS  TO  FORECASTING. 

The  daily  telegraphic  reports  of  upper-air  observations  from  Mount 
Weather,  Va.,  have  been  of  aid  to  the  forecaster  at  Washington  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  their  continued  use  will 
further  increase  the  accuracy  and  range  of  the  forecasts.  The  follow- 
ing are  concrete  examples  of  possibilities  in  this  way : 

In  this  section  a  storm  center  sometimes  passes  eastward  or  north- 
eastward over  the  ocean,  without  being  followed  by  clearing  weather 
on  the  coast  States,  as  would  ordinarily  be  expected,  because  of  a 
secondary  storm  development  off  the  middle  or  south  Atlantic  coast. 
A  study  of  the  Mount  Weather  kite  flights  shows  that  north  winds 
occur  at  high  altitudes  in  advance  of  the  formation  of  a  storm  of  this 
character.  Thus,  it  is  hoped  to  be  able  in  future  to  forecast  their 
development,  and  thereby  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  forecasts  of 
the  weather  that  follows  for  the  entire  coast  district. 

Again,  it  has  been  found  that  when  a  low-pressure  area  is  approach- 
ing from  the  southwest,  and  the  winds  turn  to  the  right  (clockwise) 
with  ascent,  the  usual  warming  up  in  the  Atlantic  States  seems  to  be 
retarded  about  twenty-four  hours. 

Also,  the  turning  of  the  winds  to  the  left  (counter-clockwise)  with 
increased  altitude  shows  the  depth  of  the  cold  northwest  wind.  From 
this  may  be  drawn  reasonably  correct  inferences  as  to  the  fall  in  tem- 
perature that  may  be  expected  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  within  the 
next  twenty- four  hours. 

The  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  cold  air  that  advances  from  the 
west  or  northwest  with  the  approach  of  an  anticyclonic  area  is  of  the 
highest  importance  in  determining  subsequent  temperature  conditions. 
The  temperature  reports  for  high  altitudes  show  whether  the  stratiun 
is  shallow  or  of  ffreat  depth.  When  shallow,  the  cold  weather  accom- 
panying the  high  is  neither  severe  nor  of  long  duration ;  but  if  the 
blanket  is  thick  and  abnormally  low  temperatures  are  reported  aloft, 
the  cold  will  be  of  marked  intensity  and  will  probably  last  several 
days.  In  predictions  of  sleet,  also,  it  is  essential  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  upper  air.  Conditions  favorable  for  sleet  are  com- 
paratively w^arm  upper  air  and  a  thin  layer  of  lower  air  with  its  tem- 
perature somewhat  below  the  freezing  point. 

HURRICANES  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  hurricane  season  of  the  past  year  was  marked  by  a  number  of 
severe  tropical  disturbances.  Warnings  were  given  to  shipping  and 
other  interests  in  every  instance  in  time  for  them  to  take  all  necessary 
precautions. 

The  Galveston  hurricane  of  July  21^  1909. — ^The  storm  was  first 
observed  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  southeast  and  then  to  the  south 
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of  Jamaica  on  the  15th  and  16th.  The  center  of  the  disturbance 
movcKl  northward  over  the  Yucatan  Channel  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
frwn  the  17th  to  19th,  thence  northwestward  with  increasing  energy 
during  the  20th,  reaching  the  Texas  coast  just  south  of  Galveston  on 
the  21st.  Beginning  on  the  17th,  advices  regarding  the  storm  were 
telegraphed  to  Havana  and  southern  Florida  ports,  and  from  the 
18th  to  21st  Atlantic  and  Gulf  shipping  interests  were  informed  daily 
legirding  its  probable  position  and  course. 

The  fmlowing  is  from  the  report  of  the  official  in  charge  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  office  at  Galveston : 

The  first  announcement  of  the  storm's  approach  was  received  at  this  ofllce  on 
the  18th.  Advisory  messages  foUowed  on  the  19th  and  20th,  that  of  the  20th  being 
to  the  effect  that  the  disturbance  was  over  the  central  Gulf,  moving  northward. 
Shipping  interests  and  the  public  were  kept  thoroughly  informed  by  telephone, 
bulletins,  and  the  press,  and  I  believe  that  on  July  20  there  was  not  a  single 
news-reading  person  in  the  city  who  was  not  aware  of  the  storm.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Gulf  rose  10  feet  above  the  normal.  Volumes  of  water  dashed  over  the 
sea  wall  and  flooded  the  lower  portions  of  the  city. 

Extract  from  the  Post,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

The  citizens  of  Galveston  and  the  residents  of  the  Texas  coastal  plain  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  for  the  timely  warnings 
of  the  tropical  storm  that  recently  swept  in  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  While 
the  loss  was  not  large  from  the  ravages  of  the  hurricane,  yet  it  probably  would 
have  reached  an  appalling  total  in  death  and  damage  to  property  had  not  the 
storm's  destructive  path  been  foreseen  by  the  Bureau  many  hours  before  it 
8tnK±  the  coast 

Extract  from  an  Associated  Press  report  from  Houston,  Tex. : 

Advices  show  that  damage  was  done  throughout  a  section  of  Texas  extending 
on  an  average  100  miles  into  the  interior.  In  some  counties  reports  indicate 
that  very  few  home  owners  escaped  losses  of  at  least  a  minor  sort.  While  the 
property  destruction  has  been  great,  the  life  loss  and  serious  injury  is  inex- 
plicably small.  This  is  attributed  largely  to  the  fact  that  storm  warnings  gave 
the  hihabitants  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  expected  blow. 

Hurricane  of  August  27^  1909. — This  storm,  which  caused  great 
loss  of  property  at  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  was  first  observed  soutn  of 
Haiti  on  the  23d.  Advices  issued  on  that  date  stated  that  the  dis- 
turbance would  move  west-northwestward  in  the  region  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, and  that  rough  weather  would  be  experienced  in  Cuban 
waters,  and  probably  as  far  south  as  Jamaica.  On  the  24th  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  Cuba  were  visited  by  heavy  winds  and  rains  that 
caused  considerable  damage  to  property,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  wind 
Telocity  of  60  miles  an  hour  from  the  northeast  was  reported  from 
Havana.  On  that  date  advices  were  issued  that  the  storm  would 
move  west-northwest  toward  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  vessels  were  cautioned  to  avoid  those  waters.  On  the 
26th  the  steamer  Cartago  reported  the  storm  bv  wireless  to  New 
Orleans,  via  Burwood,  La.,  the  distance  from  the  ship  to  the  receiving 
station  being  about  500  miles.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  a 
report  of  an  encounter  with  a  storm  at  sea  was  transmitted  in  time  to 
be  utilized  in  current  forecast  work.  The  storm  struck  the  coast  near 
tiie  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  27th.  Although  it  was  severe,  no 
lives  were  lost  during  its  passage,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Weather 
Bureau  warnings  were  timely  and  enabled  the  people  living  on  the 
low  islands  along  the  Gulf  to  reach  places  of  safety. 
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Extract  from  the  Corpus  Christi  Herald  of  August  30,  1909 : 

The  people  who  were  at  Tarpon  Beach  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  warnings 
sent  out  by  the  Bureau  every  one  of  them  might  have  been  drowned.  As  it 
was,  they  received  the  warnings  in  time  to  seek  safety  in  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion, where  they  all  remained  until  the  storm  was  over. 

Tropical  storm  of  September  17-21^  1909. — ^This  storm  was  first 
observed  south  of  Jamaica  on  the  14th.  It  moved  thence  northwest- 
ward to  the  Yucatan  Channel,  where  it  was  central  on  the  morning 
of  the  I7th.  Advices  were  issued  to  shipping  interests  at  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  that  the  hurricane  center  would  probably  move 
northward  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  vessels  in  extreme  south  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  were  warned  not  to  leave  their  harbors,  while  vessels 
elsewhere  preparing  to  sail  to  those  waters  were  told  to  await  the 
passage  ox  the  storm.  After  a  northwestward  movement  the  storm 
struck  the  Louisiana  coast,  about  50  miles  west  of  New  Orleans, 
on  the  21st. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1909: 

It  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Weather  Bureau  that  the  excellent  work 
done  has  proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  life  and  property  by  the  issuance 
of  timely  warnings  of  the  storm.  On  Wednesday  of  last  week  the  Weather 
Bureau  began  to  give  out  bulletins  as  to  the  location  of  the  tropical  hurricane 
and  its  probable  trend,  and  this  warning  note  never  ceased  from  day  to  day 
until  the  crucial  moment,  Monday  morning,  when  the  definite  warning  was 
issued  telling  about  the  very  near  approach  of  the  disturbance  threatening 
south  Louisiana  and  probably  having  some  sinister  design  upon  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  The  storm  reached  this  city  about  the  time  forecast  by  the  Weather 
Bureau,  and  it,lasted  until  nearly  midnight  Monday. 

The  following  is  from  the  same  paper,  under  date  of  September  25 : 

The  admirable  arrangements  made  by  the  weather  service  insures  ample 
warning  of  the  approach  of  these  West  Indian  storms,  but  there  Is  little  that 
can  be  done  to  protect  property  from  their  ravages.  That  the  timely  warnings 
saved  many  lives  is,  however,  undoubted,  and  were  the  people  who  live  in 
exposed  stretches  of  the  coast  to  pay  greater  attention  to  these  warnings  the 
loss  of  life  would  be  still  more  reduced.  Sailors  who  go  to  sea  carefully  note 
the  weather  predictions  and  are  guided  thereby,  whereas  the  people  living  on 
the  low-lying  coast,  who  have  actually  more  to  fear  than  the  sailors,  usually 
pay  less  heed  to  the  storm  predictions. 

TJie  Key  West  hurricane  of  October  11^  1909. — ^This  storm  was  first 
noted  over  the  south-central  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  2d,  and  masters  of 
vessels  in  or  bound  for  southern  waters  were  kept  advised  daily, 
beginning  on  the  6th.  On  the  10th  storm  warnings  were  ordered  on 
the  south  Florida  coast,  and  at  6  a.  m.  of  the  11th  they  were  changed 
to  hurricane  warnings.  After  passing  over  Key  West  the  hurricane 
swept  the  Florida  peninsula  south  of  Miami.  On  the  extension  of 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad  about  3,000  workmen  were  with- 
drawn from  dangerous  points  as  a  result  of  the  Bureau's  warnings. 
The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  oflScial  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. : 

The  correctness  of  the  warning  and  the  effectiveness  of  its  distribution  are 
Indicated  in  the  small  loss  of  life — about  a  dozen — along  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
jected railroad.  Those  who  were  drowned  paid  the  penalty  of  remaining  aboard 
a  tugboat,  which  sank,  instead  of  seeking  shelter,  as  did  others.  With  about 
3,000  laborers  scattered  for  many  miles  over  the  low  islands  of  the  sea  along 
the  proposed  route  of  the  Florida  East  Ck)ast  Railroad,  the  fact  that  the  loss  of 
life  was  so  small  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  wisdom  of  the  railroad  officials 
In  obeying  ImpHcitly  the  information  given  out  by  the  Weather  Bureau.     In 
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ISM  many  himdreds  of  laborers  were  drowned  during  a  tropical  storm  as  a 
coDseqnenee  of  ignoring  warnings.  While  many  tugboats,  lighters,  and  other 
aoxiliary  equipment  were  saved,  the  losses  of  the  railroad  company  will  reach 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  conceded  by  the  company  and  by  the 
public  press  that  hundreds  of  lives  were  saved  through  the  warnings  Issued  in 
comiecticm  with  this  storm. 

The  cooperation  of  steamship  lines  has  been  requested  during  the 
coming  year  as  an  aid  to  the  forecaster  in  predicting  the  direction  of 
movement  and  the  intensity  of  hurricanes  m  the  Gmf  of  Mexico,  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  West  Indian  waters.  It  is  hoped  to  have  vessels 
in  those  waters  report  by  wireless  telegraph  to  the  central  office  at 
Washington  during  the  hurricane  season  oi  1910  whenever  the  mete- 
orological conditions  are  such  as  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  hurri- 
cane m  the  immediate  region  of  the  reporting  vessel.  These  reports, 
in  connection  with  those  received  from  special  meteorological  stations 
maintained  by  the  Bureau  in  the  West  Indies,  will  give  the  fore- 
caster information  of  the  greatest  value. 

FORECASTS   FOR  EXTENDED   PERIODS. 

During  the  past  year  forecasts  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  when  certain  well-defined  weather 
types  were  Aown  by  reports  from  selected  stations  throughout  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  These  reports  are  charted  dailv  and  show 
the  changes  constantly  occurring  m  the  great  centers  oi  action  that 
control  tne  movements  of  storms  over  North  America,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence determine  its  weather  and  climate.  The  conditions  exist- 
ing over  western  Europe,  as  shown  by  the  Northern  Hemisphere  chart 
of  January  26,  are  typical  of  the  weather  over  that  region  during  the 
latter  part  of  January,  when  heavy  rains  and  resulting  floods  were 
experienced  in  western  Europe,  and  were  of  particular  severity  in 
France.  During  this  period  barometric  pressure  was  abnormally  low 
over  Iceland  and  adjacent  European  districts,  and  the  west-central 
and  northwestern  portions  of  Europe  were  almost  constantly  covered 
by  the  rain  quadrants  of  a  rapid  succession  of  cyclonic  areas  of  ex- 
ceptional magnitude.  These  rains  were  of  unprecedented  duration 
and  of  excessive  amounts.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  floods 
were  caused,  not  by  deforestation,  but  wholly  by  the  excessive  and 
long-continued  rains,  extending  with  hardly  any  interruption  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks. 

During  the  early  part  of  August,  1909,  there  was  a  decided  lack 
of  rain  in  the  corn-growing  States  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  val- 
leys, and  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  the  drought  had  become 
severe.  Rain  was  also  needed  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  Eng- 
land States.  On  the  10th  an  announcement  was  made  that  the  rains 
over  the  western  portions  of  the  cotton  belt  during  the  preceding  two 
or  three  days  would  be  supplemented  during  the  succeeding  several 
days  by  abundant  rains  in  that  section  and  generally  over  the  South- 
on  States.  The  rains  set  in  as  anticipated  on  the  12th  and  con- 
tbued  through  the  13th. 

The  following  special  forecast  was  issued  Wednesday,  August  11 : 

Present  barometric  conditions  indicate  that  the  prevailing  drought  in  the 
Atlantic  States  from  Virginia  northward  over  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  and  the  New  England  States  will  be  relieved  in  part  by  showers  by  the 
dote  of  the  present  week,  and  that  more  general  rains  will  fall  in  the  States 
referred  to  by  the  middle  of  next  week. 
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A  period  of  rainy  weather  that  set  in  over  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  New  England  States  during  the  closing  days  of  the  week  end- 
ing August  14  continued  iintil  the  middle  of  the  following  week, 
and  in  areas  in  those  districts  the  rainfall  was  excessive. 

On  January  30,  1910,  the  following  special  forecast  was  issued : 

Present  barometric  conditions  over  the  Northern  Hemisphere  Indicate  that 
during  the  weelt  beginning  Monday,  January  31.  temperature  will  be  moderate 
for  the  season  generally  over  the  United  States  until  the  close  of  the  week, 
when  a  cold  wave  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  extreme  northwest  and  advance 
thence  to  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  early  portion  of  next  week.  In  the  mean* 
time  storms  that  will  reach  the  Atlantic  seaboard  about  the  middle  and  close 
of  the  week  will  be  attended  by  sharp  fluctuations  in  temperature  in  Middle 
Eastern  and  Northeastern  States  and  by  precipitation  generally  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  middle  and  northern  districts  the  precipitation  will  be  in 
the  form  of  snow.  In  the  Missouri  and  western  Mississippi  valleys  and  the 
Plains  States  precipitation  will  be  comparatively  light. 

A  storm  advanced  from  the  Rockies  to  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
February  1  to  3,  and  was  attended  by  precipitation  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  by  heavy  snow  in  northern  portions  of  New  York  and 
New  England.  In  the  Missouri  and  middle  and  upper  Mississippi 
valleys  the  week  closed  with  a  cold  wave  that  advanced  thence  east- 
ward over  the  Atlantic  States  during  the  6th  and  7th,  attended  in 
portions  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  by  the  lowest  temperatures 
of  the  winter.  A  notable  feature  of  this  cold  wave  was  the  extremely 
low  temperatures  noted  in  the  kite  flights  at  Mount  Weather,  where, 
at  an  elevation  above  the  station  of  6,700  feet,  a  reading  of  26°  below 
zero  was  recorded  on  the  morning  of  February  7.  At  the  station  the 
temperature  at  the  same  hour  was  14°  above  zero. 

On  February  6  the  following  special  forecast  was  issued : 

The  week  beginning  Monday,  February  7,  will  open  with  temperature  consid- 
erably below  the  average  for  the  season  over  the  eastern  ixjrtion  of  the  United 
States.  Following  the  cold  period  in  the  East,  temperature  will  rise  slowly  dur- 
ing the  next  several  days.  A  disturbance  that  will  reach  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest  about  Thursday  will  be  attended  by  pre- 
cipitation from  the  Mississippi  Valley  eastward ;  that  in  more  northern  States 
will  be  in  the  form  of  snow  and  will  be  followed  by  a  change  to  colder. 

The  center  of  this  disturbance  reached  the  Atlantic  coast  Thurs- 
day morning.  Its  advance  from  the  Rockies  was  attended  by  rain 
in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  by  snow 
from  the  Lake  region  over  New  York  and  New  England.  It  was 
followed  by  a  marked  fall  in  temperature  and  by  freezing  weather 
as  far  south  as  the  middle  Gulf  coast. 

On  Sunday,  February  13,  the  following  special  forecast  was  sent 
out: 

During  the  present  week  a  general  storm,  followed  by  a  cold  wave,  will  cross 
the  United  States.  The  center  of  this  storm  will  appear  over  the  Pacific  States 
within  the  next  two  days,  cross  the  Rockies,  Plains  States,  and  central  valleys 
during  the  middle  days  of  the  week,  and  reach  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  Friday. 
The  cold  wave  promises  to  be  rather  severe.  It  will  overspread  the  North 
Pacific  States  by  Tuesday  morning,  the  middle  and  northern  plateau  and 
Rocky  Mountain  districts  by  Wednesday  morning,  the  middle  and  northern 
Plains  States  and  central  valleys  by  Thursday,  and  reach  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board by  Friday  or  Friday  night.  In  the  event  of  warm  heavy  rains  in  the 
near  future,  the  extraordinary  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground  in  parts  of  the 
Lake  region  and  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New 
England  States  will  present  conditions  favorable  for  freshets  and  floods  in  the 
streams  of  those  regions.  The  outlook  for  the  present  is  that  a  tendency 
toward  flood  conditions  in  the  larger  streams  about  the  middle  of  the  we^ 
will  be  checked  by  cold  weather  that  will  arrive  later  in  the  week. 
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The  storm  referred  to  appeared  over  the  North  Pacific  States  on 
the  14th  and  moved  thence  southeastward  to  the  West  Gulf  States, 
where  it  recurved  eastward  and  northeastward  and  passed  to  the 
New  England  coast  by  Friday  morning,  the  18th.  It  was  attended 
by  heavy  snow  from  the  Middle  Mississippi  Valley  over  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  lower  Lakes,  by  rain  or  snow  in  the  Atlantic  and  West 
Gulf  States,  and  by  rains  and  thunderstorms  in  the  East  Gulf  and 
South  Atlantic  States.  Its  passage  over  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  States 
was  attended  by  gales  of  unusual  strength.  The  storm  was  followed 
by  a  cold  wave  that  carried  the  line  of  freezing  temperature  to  the 
Gulf  coast. 

The  following  editorial  regarding  the  cold  wave  and  storm  above 
mentioned  is  taken  from  the  Oklahoma  Oklahoman  of  February  17 : 

The  remarkable  accuracy  with  which  the  blizzard  that  Is  now  traveling 
across  the  country  was  predicted  days  in  advance  of  its  advent  Is  deserving  of 
most  favorable  comment.  Simday*s  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States 
carried  a  warning  from  the  Weather  Bureau  to  the  effect  that  a  storm  was 
approaching  the  Pacific  coast  that  would  traverse  the  entire  continent  and  reach 
the  Atlantic  coast  by  Friday.  In  Oklahoma  marked  derangement  of  atmospheric 
conditions  was  noticeable  Monday  night.  Late  Tuesday  evening  there  came 
a  sudden  drop  In  temperature  accompanied  by  high  winds.  By  Wednesday 
morning  the  mercury  had  dropped  to  10**  above,  and  the  boreal  blasts  were 
carrying  considerable  snow.  Thus  the  story  of  a  prediction  and  its  fulflUment 
The  advance  warning  should  have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  live  stock  men 
and  to  shippers  and  others  engaged  In  vocations  which  are  affected  by  meteoro- 
logical conditions. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1910,  it  was  thought  that  sufficient 
advance  had  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  general  weather  types  to 
permit  the  issue  each  Sunday  of  a  forecast  for  the  ensuing  week. 
Since  that  time  weekly  forecasts  for  the  United  States,  together  with 
a  general  resume  of  weather  conditions  throughout  the  entire  North- 
em  Hemisphere,  have  been  issued  with  gratifying  success. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  first  regular  weekly  forecast : 

The  vernal  equinox  inaugurates  the  rainy  season  in  the  Tropics.  The 
antamnal  equinox  marks  the  central  period  of  the  season  of  so-called  equinoctial 
storma  When  the  sun  In  its  annual  northward  journey  crosses  the  line  of  the 
equator  the  rainy  season  sets  in  over  the  northern  equatorial  region,  and  the 
rain  belt  keeps  pace  with  the  northward  movement  of  the  sun  until  the  period 
of  the  summer  solstice,  June  22.  About  that  time  the  rain  belt  reaches  the 
northern  subtropical  regions,  like  Florida,  and  the  rainy  season  begins  in  those 
regions.  Attending  the  southward  movement  of  the  sun,  the  rain  belt  again 
crosses  the  Tropics,  and  when  the  sun  has  about  half  completed  its  return  course 
to  the  equator  the  season  of  severe  tropical  or  equinoctial  storms  begins  in  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  Atlantic.  The  North  Atlantic  season  of 
eqainoctial  storms  extends  from  August  to  October,  inclusive.  On  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  these  storms  are  called  hurricanes,  on  the  Indian  Ocean  cyclones,  and  in 
aoutheastem  Asiatic  waters  typhoons.  In  the  Pacific  area  the  typhoon  season 
be^ns  earlier  and  continues  later  than  the  hurricane  season  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic. The  vernal  equinoctial  period  of  the  present  year  has  been  attended  by 
«eeptionally  fine  weather  over  the  American  continent  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  in  western  Europe  and  adjacent  waters.  Along  and  south  of  the 
transatlantic  steamer  tracks  light  to  moderate  winds  and  smooth  seas  have  pre- 
vailed. Over  middle  and  southern  latitudes  of  the  Pacific  and  adjacent  Asiatic 
coasts  no  severe  disturbances  have  been  reported.  Over  western  portions  of  the 
American  continent  and  in  eastern  Europe  and  the  interior  Siberian  area  marked 
barometric  changes  have  produced  unsettled  and  stormy  weather. 

Daring  the  present  week  temperature  in  the  United  States  will  average  mild 
for  the  season.  A  disturbance  that  now  occupies  the  California  coast  will  move 
MStward  and  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  about  Friday.  Another  disturbance  is 
hidkated  that  should  cross  the  country  from  about  March  31  to  April  4.    The 
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disturbance  should  be  attended  by  rains  of  increasing  area,  and  will  be  followed 
by  changes  to  cooler  weather.  Atmospheric  movements  will  be  more  active 
along  the  transatlantic  routes,  and  a  period  of  rains  is  indicated  for  the  British 
Isles  and  northwestern  Europe. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  weekly  bulletin  issued  June 
12,1910: 

At  the  close  of  last  week  a  pronounced  disturbance  appeared  oy&t  Iceland, 
whence  it  will  move  eastward  and  give  stormy  weather  over  the  Briysh  Isles 
and  northwestern  Europe  during  the  next  three  or  four  days. 

The  extract  next  following  is  taken  from  the  resume  of  the  fol- 
lowing week,  and  shows  the  accuracy  of  the  prediction  above  quoted: 

A  disturbance  of  marked  intensity  moved  southeastwardly  from  Iceland 
over  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the  week,  attended  by  general  rains,  which 
produced  floods  In  the  rivers  of  north  and  central  Europe. 

The  following  special  forecast  was  issued  Wednesday,  June  22 : 

As  forecast  in  the  special  bulletin  of  Sunday,  the  10th  instant,  a  break  to 
the  hot  wave  that  has  prevailed  during  the  past  week  in  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  western  Minnesota  is  now  in  progress 
and  the  indications  are  that  there  will  be  local  rains  and  several  days  of 
normal  temperature  in  those  States.  Warm  wenther  is  forecast  to  continue 
in  the  southern  Plains  States,  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  eastern  districts 
during  the  next  several  days. 

The  feature  of  the  weather  for  the  week  ending  June  25  was  the 
hot  wave  in  the  Northwestern  States  during  the  first  half  of  the 
week  and  in  the  Eastern  States  from  Monday  until  Friday.  Tem- 
peratures near  or  above  the  highest  previously  recorded  in  the  month 
of  June  occurred  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  eastern  Montana.  Local  rains  occurred 
the  latter  half  of  the  week  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  Plains 
States,  and  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley, 

ADDITIONAL   ALASKAN    REPORTS. 

Reports  from  three  additional  stations  in  Alaska  during  the  year 
have  materially  aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  weekly  forecasts. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Canadian  Meteorological  Service 
will  shortly  establish  two  new  stations,  one  at  Cochrane  and  the 
other  at  The  Pas,  thus  extending  the  range  of  observations  north- 
ward and  enabling  the  forecaster  to  predict  more  accurately  the 
sweep  of  cold  waves  and  storms  from  that  region. 

BIVEB  AND  FLOOD  DIVISION. 

The  administrative  work  of  the  River  and  Flood  Division  was  of 
the  usual  description,  having  been  largely  devoted  to  improving  the 
character  of  the  personnel  and  securing  increased  efficiency  and  per- 
manency of  equipment.  A  number  of  special  observers  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  service  on  account  of  incompetency  and  neglect  of  duty, 
and  river  gauges  were  repaired  or  renewed  where  necessary.  As  a 
rule  the  spring  floods  damage  or  destroy  many  gauges,  necessitating 
a  large  outlay  for  renewals,  but  during  the  past  spring  the  absence  of 
severe  floods  permitted  the  application  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
money  to  the  work  of  improvement.  During  the  year  a  Marvin 
automatic  gauge  was  successfully  installed  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va., 
and  it  is  proposed  to  install  similar  gauges  during  the  coming  year 
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at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  Sacramento,  Cal.,  if  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  new  bridges  at  those  places  shall  have  advanced  suffi- 
ciently. A  new  river  ^uge  of  the  inclined  concrete  type  was  in- 
stalled at  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  contracts  have  been  let  for  similar 
gauges  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  Mount  Vernon,  Ind.  While  the 
origmal  cost  of  these  concrete  gauges  is  considerable,  it  has  been 
found  that  their  permanency  insures  a  profitable  investment. 

The  uniform  success  that  has  attended  the  forecasting  of  the  dis- 
astrous floods  that  occur  at  times  in  the  Grand  Eiver  of  Michigan  has 
led  to  the  extension  of  the  river  service  to  the  watershed  of  the  Sagi- 
naw Eiver  in  the  same  State,  and  it  is  thought  that  after  the  accu- 
mulation of  some  comparative  data  ecjually  efficient  service  can  be 
afforded  in  that  section.  The  river  district  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  was 
created  during  the  year  by  assigning  to  it  that  portion  of  the  St.  Louis 
district  lying  between  Hannibal  and  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines 
River,  and  other  changes  of  a  minor  character  were  made. 

The  great  floods  of  the  year  were  those  of  July  in  the  Missouri 
River  and  its  tributaries  east  of  Kansas  City  and  in  the  Mississippi 
River  from  Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  Chester,  111.;  that  of  November  and 
December  in  the  North  Pacific  States ;  and  that  of  January  in  Utah 
and  southern  California,  the  last  named  being  one  of  those  rare  oc- 
currences known  as  a  "  desert  flood."  The  floods  of  July  overflowed 
about  1,000,000  acres  of  farm  lands,  of  which  two-thirds  were  under 
cultivation,  with  resulting  loss  of  about  $7,000,000,  of  which  amount 
$5,500,000  were  in  crops.  Along  the  Grand  River  of  Missouri  the 
flood  was  particularly  severe,  and  the  stages  of  water  were  the  highest 
of  record.  The  warnings  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau  during  this 
flood  saved  property  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  lost.  The  north  Pacific  floods  oi  late  November  and  early 
December  were  in  the  main  mountain  floods,  caused  by  continuous 
warm  heavy  rains  and  rapidly  melting  snows,  and  did  damage  to  the 
amount  of  about  $4,000,000.  As  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  effective 
flood  service  along  mountain  streams,  no  specific  warnings  of  these 
floods  were  possible,  but  general  warnings  were  issued  as  soon  as  the 
conditions  licame  threatening.  The  "  desert  flood  "  of  January  was 
caused  by  warm  rains  falling  upon  the  heavy  December  snows,  and 
the  actual  losses  totaled  at  least  $3,000,000,  falling  most  heavily  upon 
the  railroads. 

The  spring  flood  in  the  Ohio  Eiver  did  not  assume  dangerous  pro- 
portions, although  in  January  the  Wolf  Creek  ice  gorge  for  a  time 
created  a  very  alarming  situation  below  Louisville. 

The  daily  forecasts  for  the  navigable  rivers  are  still  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  to  the  successful  conduct  of  river  steamboating. 

The  accuracy  and  timeliness  of  the  river  forecasts  and  warning 
attained  during  previous  years  have  been  maintained,  and  there  is 
reison  for  the  belief  that  auring  the  year  just  ended  the  groundwork 
was  laid  for  still  further  improvement.  The  comments  of  the  press 
and  interested  parties  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  work  were  uni- 
fonnly  commendatory,  and  their  reproduction  here  would  be  but  a 
repetition  of  those  of  former  years. 

The  study  of  the  Ohio  River  was  continued,  and  forecast  schemes 
wwe  completed  for  the  entire  river,  except  for  the  section  from  Mount 
Vernon,  Ind.,  to  Cairo,  111.  The  schemes  for  the  Cumberland  and 
Tomeasee  rivers  are  well  under  way,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that 
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the  entire  scheme  for  the  Ohio  watershed  will  be  completed  during' 
the  coming  year. 

There  is  still  need  of  scune  further  extension  in  the  line  of  direct 
flood  work,  notably  in  Oklahoma,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  along 
some  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  but  little  can 
be  accomplishea  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  as  projects  already  under 
way  will  consume  any  funds  that  might  otherwise  have  been  available. 

Over  a  yc»r  ago  it  was  recognized  that  the  approaching  comi>le- 
tion  of  the  irrigation  projects  m  the  Far  West  by  the  Reclamation 
Service  imposed  new  responsibilities  upon  the  Weather  Bureau, 
namely,  the  obtaining  of  accurate  snow  measurements  at  the  sources 
of  water  supply,  the  determination  of  the  water  equivalent  of  the 
accumulated  snows  of  winter,  and  the  gauging  of  the  streams  for  the 
benefit  of  the  water  users;  and  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  Eiver  and  Flood  Division  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
amount  of  water  that  will  be  available  each  season  for  irrigating 
purposes.  A  sufficient  supply  of  funds  for  the  entire  project  has  not 
yet  peen  provided,  but  it  nas  been  proposed  to  conduct  during  the 
coming  year  at  least  one  series  of  observations,  probably  in  northern 
Utah,  along  certain  definite  lines.  From  the  wcperience  thus  ob- 
tained it  will  be  possible  to  pass  intelligently  upon  the  feasibility  of 
the  general  plan  and  to  prepare  reasonable  estimates  of  the  annual 
cost  of  the  entire  project  for  submission  to  Congress.  For  a  time,  at 
least,  this  work  must  be  limited  to  the  smaller  watersheds. 

BFTECTS  OF  FOREST  ON  CLIMATE  AND  STREAM  FLOW. 

There  remains  one  other  problem  that  will  en^ge  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  River  and  Flood  Division.  The  widespread  aiscussioii 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  as  to  th6  effect  or  forest  cover  on 
climate,  stream  flow,  etc.^  has  developed  such  differences  of  opinion 
in  the  minds  of  those  chiefly  interested  as  to  necessitate  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  subject.  After  an  elaborate  research  into  all  avail- 
able data,  the  Weather  Bureau^  in  company  with  many  eminent  engi- 
neers, concludes  that  on  the  principal  rivers  the  floods  are  not  higher 
or  longer  continued  or  the  low  water  lower  than  forty  years  ago, 
while  other  persons  hold  to  the  opposite.  But  there  are  other  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  which  all  appear  to  agree  that  available  data 
are  at  best  insufficient;  consequently,  to  q^uote  from  my  report  of 
FcJbruary,  1910,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  on  ^'The  influence  of  forests  on  climate  and  on 
floods:" 

We  must  therefore  reason  empirically  from  the  best  information  at  hand«  and 
this  insufficiency  of  data  renders  less  i)ositive  the  conclusions  of  all  investigators, 
no  matter  which  side  of  the  question  they  may  be  on. 

Therefore  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Forest  Service,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  have  agreed  to  cooperate 
m  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  entire  question  of  forest  effects  upon 
climate  and  stream  flow,  and  have  selected  as  a  suitable  field  for  op- 
eration the  Eio  Grande  National  Forest,  in  southwestern  Colorado. 
Eepresentatives  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Forest  Service  are 
already  in  the  field  makingpreliminary  arrangements,  and  active  work 
will  begin  as  soon  as  the  Weather  Bureau  can  supply  and  "install  the 
necessary  equipment  and  the  Forest  Service  can  provide  the  necessary 
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fiidlities.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  work  well  under  way  by  August 
or  September,  1910.  Two  watersheds  of  similar  topography  and  of 
limited  drainage  areas  have  been  selected,  and  the  necessary  weirs 
and  instruments  for  the  measurement  of  stream  flow  will  be  located 
at  an  approximate  altitude  of  9,600  feet  above  mean  sea  level,  the 
drainage  area  extending  upward  to  an  elevation  of  about  10,500  feet. 

It  is  proposed  to  measure  the  flow  of  the  two  streams  for  a  suffi- 
cient period,  probably  eight  or  ten  years,  to  demonstrate  their  be- 
havior with  equal  forest  cover.  One  of  the  watersheds  will  then  be 
denuded  and  streamflow  measurements  continued  on  both  for  another 
period  of  eight  or  ten  years,  by  which  time  it  is  probable  that  the 
effects  of  the  denudation,  whatever  they  may  be,  can  be  stated  in 
positive  terms.  In  order  that  all  the  climatic  factors  that  affect  or 
modify  stream  flow  may  be  considered,  a  complete  equipment  of  mete- 
orological instruments  will  be  provided  and  observations  will  be  taken 
several  times  daily.  Automatic  instruments  will  afford  continuous 
and  permanent  records  of  pressure,  temperature,  wind  direction  and 
velocity,  sunshine,  precipitation,  and  evaporation. 

The  proposed  period  of  observations  is  none  too  long,  and  in  view 
of  the  possible  influence  of  the  investigation  upon  certain  questions 
of  public  policy,  and  in  the  interests  of  scientific  research,  it  may  be- 
come necessary  later  on  to  extend  it. 

INSTBUMENT  DIVISION. 

About  200  stations  of  the  Bureau  are  now  fully  equipped  with  re- 
cording instruments,  3,000  cooperative  observers  are  supplied  witii 
maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  rain  gauges,  and  instru- 
ment shelters,  and  about  150  stations  are  provided  with  steel  towers 
and  high-power  oil  or  electric  lanterns  for  the  display  of  storm 
warnings. 

The  new  stations  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Lansing,  Mich.,  at  which 
Weather  Bureau  buildings  have  recently  been  erected,  were  fully 
equipped  with  standard  sets  of  instruments  during  the  year.  The 
r^gmar  station  at  Brawley,  Cal.,  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
observations  on  evaporation  at  the  "  Salton  Sea,"  was  closed  in  May, 
1910,  and  the  equipment  transferred  to  the  special  station  at  Wagon 
Wheel  Gap,  Colo. 

The  kiosks  installed  a  year  ago  in  some  of  the  large  cities  have 
proved  very  popular,  and  more  requests  for  these  structures  have 
been  received  than  it  has  been  possible  to  grant.  Six  kiosks  were 
purchased  during  the  year;  three  have  been  erected  at  prominent 
points  in  Hartford,  Duluth,  and  Richmond,  but  the  work  of  installa- 
tion at  Indianapolis,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Atlanta  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

NEW  WORK  AND  APPARATUS. 

During  the  year  Professor  Marvin  perfected  certain  new  methods 
of  measuring  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation  in  absolute  units  of  heat 
by  the  use  of  the  electrical  resistance  thermometer.  So  far  as  known, 
this  method  has  never  been  employed  heretofore.  It  seems  to  possess 
great  advantages  over  customary  forms  of  the  pyrheliometer,  owing 
specially  to  the  fact  that  the  tHermal  capacity  of  the  apparatus  can 
^f^oHj  be  determined  from  time  to  time  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
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observation.  Such  a  check  is  quite  impossible  with  ordinary  instru- 
ments. The  first  working  apparatus  of  the  new  type  has  been  turned 
over  to  Professor  Kimball  and  is  being  installed  at  Madison,  Wis. 
Additional  instruments  are  under  construction  for  a  few  other  sta- 
tions where  observations  of  solar  radiation  are  particularly  desired. 

Last  October  the  Weather  Bureau  was  requested  to  pass  upon  a 
proposed  simple  plan  of  renewing  and  improving  the  protection  of 
the  White  Iu>use  from  lightning.  Professor  Marvin  submitted  a 
revised  plan^  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  best  modem  ideas  and 
practice,  whicn  elicited  the  special  commendation  of  the  engineer  of 
public  buildings  and  grounds  having  charge  of  the  execution  of  the 
work. 

A  special  form  of  inverted,  astatic  pendulum,  devised  and  installed 
^  Professor  Marvin  in  1907,  has  since  recorded  earthquakes  at  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  1  During  the  past 
year  detailed  drawings  of  an  instrument  of  this  type,  adapted  to 
record  very  destructive  earthquakes,  and  having  a  possible  maximum 
double  amplitude  of  motion  of  3  inches^  was  supplied  to  Prof.  A.  C. 
Tjawson,  of  the  University  of  Calif orma.  The  instrument  is  being 
made  up  at  the  shops  of  the  universitv  and  will  be  installed  in  the 
special  earthquake-proof  vault  proviaed  for  its  new  seismological 
equipment. 

IMPORTANCE  OF   SEISMOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

It  se^ns  appropriate  at  this  point  to  renew  the  recommendations 
made  in  previous  years  that  the  Weather  Bureau  be  authorized  to 
engage  systematically  in  making  seismological  observations  and 
puohshing  the  results.  People  in  general,  and  scientists  especially, 
have  become  fully  aroused  to  the  great  importance  of  this  work,  and 
it  is  now  well  known  that,  when  full  information  is  available, 
definite  advice  can  be  given  as  to  where  to  locate  and  how  to  erect 
buildings  so  as  to  niinimize  or  even  entirely  escape  disastrous  effects 
of  earthquake  disturbances.  Repeated  appeals  have  been  made  to 
Congress  to  authorize  and  provide  for  seismological  workj  but  thus 
far  without  avail.  The  United  States  is  now  the  only  important 
nation  in  the  world  in  which  seismological  studies  are  not  being 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government.  This  work 
requires  an  extensive  system  of  outlying  stations  from  which  reports 
can  be  procured,  and  at  a  limited  number  of  which  seismographs 
can  be  installed  and  maintained.  The  Weather  Bureau  is  the  only 
branch  of  the  Government  already  having  numerous  stations  widely 
distributed  over  the  country  and  maintaining  a-  corps  of  highly 
trained  observers  on  duty  at  all  times.  It  also  has  a  corps  of  about 
4,000  cooperative  observers  whose  services  are  available  for  simple 
reports  or  earthquake  phenomena,  such  as  can  be  procured  without 
instrumental  equipment.  By  reason  of  this  extensive  and  fully 
orj^nized  service  the  Bureau  is  peculiarly  prepared  to  conduct 
seismological  work  in  an  effective  manner,  ana  at  far  less  expense 
than  would  be  possible  through  any  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government. 

This  was  fully  recognized  by  the  seismological  committee  of  tiie 
American  Association  tor  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Washington  April  19,  1907,  when  it  was  definitely  voted 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  be  then  requested  to  support 
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seismological  work,  and  that  appropriations  therefor  should  be  made 
through  the  Weatner  Bureau.  This  action  of  the  committee  was 
not  only  unanimous,  but  was  heartily  concurred  in  by  the  heads  of 
all  Government  bureaus  either  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
questions  involved. 

CLIMATOLOGICAL  DIVISION. 

The  issue  of  the  Monthly  Weather  Eeview  in  its  new  form,  begun 
July,  1909,  was  considerably  delajred  during  the  first  part  of  the  year, 
but  has  since  been  brought  practically  up  to  date.  The  publication 
of  the  National  Weather  Bulletin  was  continued  as  in  past  years, 
weekly  during  the  crop-growing  season  and  monthly  at  other  times. 
Weekly  summaries  of  the  snow  and  ice  conditions  were  issued  regu- 
larly during  the  winter,  as  were  also  the  snowfall  bulletins  from  the 
mountain  States  of  the  West.  The  latter  have  been  considerably 
enlarged,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  special  snowfall  stations  into 
regions  not  heretofore  covered  by  reports.  A  special  effort  will  be 
made  in  March  and  April  to  give  the  public  an  idea  of  the  amount 
and  condition  of  the  snow  actually  lying  on  the  mountains  just  before 
wann  weather  sets  it  flowing  into  the  streams.  Weekly  and  monthly 
summaries  of  climatolo^cal  data  continue  to  be  issued  at  the  Iowa. 
Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  centers,  as  in  the  past,  but  the  publication  ox 
these  summaries  for  the  remaining  sections  was  discontinued  with  the 
issues  for  June,  1909. 

The  current  work  of  preparing  data  for  the  Monthly  Weather 
Eeview  and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Bureau,  the  tabula- 
tion of  the  usual  data  into  the  permanent  records  of  the  Bureau,  and 
the  preparation  of  matter  called  for  by  numerous  correspondents 
desiring  information  regarding  the  climate  in  various  portions  of 
the  country,  have  been  carried  forward  as  usual. 

The  numerous  requests  for  climatic  data  show  an  increasing  knowl- 
edge of  the  information  available  for  the  public,  and  indicate  the 
wide  diversi^  of  uses  to  which  it  is  being  put.  Nearly  4,000  such 
reauests  received  prompt  attention  during  the  year. 

No  material  change  nas  occurred  in  the  cooperative  work  carried 
on  by  the  Bureau.  Cooperation  with  other  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  with  the  Geological  Survey  and  Reclamation  Service,  in  the 
gathering  of  information  regarding  the  snowfall  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  the  West  and  the  study  of  special  problems  in  forestry  and 
plant  growth,  has  continued  with  apparently  satisfactory  results  to 
all  concerned. 

The  changes  in  the  form  of  some  of  the  current  climatological 
publications  of  the  Weather  Bureau  were  made  during  the  year  in 
<mler  to  accommodate  more  fully  than  heretofore  the  reauirements 
both  of  the  public  and  of  the  General  Government  in  developing  the 
water  resources  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  connection  with 
irrigation  and  transportation  enterprises,  as  well  as  the  many  other 
imWic  interests  which  have  hitherto  been  served  by  these  publica- 
tions. Accordingly  the  material  of  which  the  Monthly  Weather 
Beview  was  formerly  composed  has  been  separated  into  two  general 
parts:  Technical  articles  on  research  problems  in  meteorology  appear 
in  the  Mount  Weather  Quarterly  Bulletin,  while  the  more  practical 
papers  on  engineering  and  commercial  interests  are  still  published  in 
the  Monthly  Weather  Review.    Similarly,  the  data  formerly  pub- 
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lished  in  the  monthly  section  summaries  are  now  arranged  with 
reference  to  12  climatological  districts,  conforming  to  the  natural 
watersheds  of  the  United  States,  and  a  district  editor  appointed  to 
each  district  supervises  the  preparation  of  the  material,  which  is 
finally  assembled  and  printed  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review. 

The  Review  in  its  present  form  is  a  strictly  climatological  journal. 
It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  current  climatological  history,  occa- 
sional important  papers  on  the  relation  of  climate  to  agriculture, 
irrigation,  transportation,  and  evaporation,  the  effects  of  forests  on 
climate,  and  other  similar  contributions,  but  they  are  presented  in  a 
nontechnical  manner  as  far  as  possible. 

The  plan  of  preparing  and  publishing  climatological  summaries, 

giving  in  some  detail  the  vast  amount  or  material  that  the  Weather 
ureau  has  been  for  many  years  collecting,  has  continued  during  the 
year.  The  entire  United  States  will  eventually  be  covered  in  these 
reports,  which  will  be  made  up  for  106  districts  in  all.  Their  pub- 
lication is  advancing  rapidly  and  with  the  completion  of  the  series, 
which  will  soon  be  accomplished,  the  public  will  have  in  form  for 
ready  reference  the  longer  records  of  climatological  data  for  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

MEASUREMENTS  OF  SNOWTAUL. 

Since  the  water  used  during  the  summer  for  irrigation  in  those 
western  districts  where  irrigation  is  practiced  depends  largely  upon 
the  snowfall  on  the  mountains  of  that  region,  the  importance  of  meas- 
uring the  snowfall  in  remote  places  which  are  inaccessible  during 
the  winter  has  made  it  necessary  to  discover  some  means  of  auto- 
matically measuring  the  seasonal  snbwfall  at  places  where  no  per- 
manent observers  can  be  obtained.  Esmeriments  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  F.  H.  Bigelow  for  this  purpose. 
A  large  number  of  stations  have  been  equipped  with  comparative 
apparatus,  as  fdllows:  (1)  Snow  bins,  or  cumcal  boxes,  5  feet  on  a 
side,  standing  on  a  frame  so  that  the  top  is  10  feet  above  the  ground ; 
(2)  standpipes,  10  inches  in  diameter  and  10  feet  high;  (3)  plat- 
lorms,  10  feet  square  on  the  ground;  (4)  vertical  scales,  graduated 
in  feet  and  tenths;  and  (5)  the  ordinary  small  snow  gauge  used  by 
the  Weather  Bureau  for  many  years. 

Observations  made  during  the  winter  of  1909-10  indicate  that  the 
snow  bins,  fitted  with  a  system  of  louvers  on  the  inside  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  blowing  out  the  snow  and  to  insure  a  level  deposit  within, 
catch  verv  nearly  the  actual  amount  of  fall.  The  standpipe  fails 
to  catch  the  right  amount  of  snow  by  20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  The 
wind  drifts  the  snow  on  or  off  the  platforms,  making  the  measure- 
ments wholly  unreliable.  The  catch  of  the  small  snow  gauges  is  also 
rendered  imperfect  by  wind  eddies,  which  blow  around  the  opening 
of  the  cylinder  and  carry  a  portion  of  the  snow  past  the  mouth  with- 
out depositing  it.  The  vertical  snow  scales  are  placed  against  trees 
or  posts  to  show  the  depth  of  the  snow  lying  on  the  ground  at  a  given 
time.  Further  experiments  will  douStless  soon  develop  the  best 
practical  form  of  apparatus. 

EVAPORATION  STUDIES. 

The  evaporation  observations  and  studies,  which  were  begun  in 
1907,  have  been  continued  during  the  year  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Bigelow,  who  is  now  preparing  a  report  summarizing  these 
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observations.  A  few  facts  taken  from  the  records  of  observations  at 
the  "  Salton  Sea  "  will  serve  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  un- 
der consideration.  At  tower  No.  1,  about  1,500  feet  inland  from 
the  water,  pan  No.  1,  on  the  ground,  ^ve  a  total  evaporation  for  the 
year  of  aoout  165  inches,  and  pan  No.  5,  40  feet  above  the  ground, 
193  iadies.  At  tower  No.  2,  500  feet  from  the  shore,  pan  No.  1 
swings  about  2  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  having  been 
found  impossible  to  float  the  pans  successfully  without  going  to  great 
expense.  This  pan  evaporated  about  108  inches  durinff  the  year,  and 
pan  No.  5,  45  feet  above  the  water,  evaporated  137  inches.  At  tower 
No.  4,  1^.  miles  from  the  shore,  pan  No.  1,  swinging  about  2  feet 
above  the  water,  evaporated  106  inches,  and  pan  No.  5,  45  feet  above 
the  water,  evaporated  140  inches.  There  was  therefore  a  difference 
of  about  30  inches  of  evaporation  near  the  water  surface  of  the 
sea  and  that  taking  place  40  feet  higher. 

The  records  from  the  United  States  Greological  Survey  indicate 
that  the  "  Salton  Sea  "  has  been  falling  at  the  rate  of  about  55  inches 
annually  for  the^  past  three  years.  While  it  is  not  known  exactly 
how  much  water  is  flowing  into  the  lake  through  the  New  and  Alamo 
rivers  and  from  the  precipitation  on  the  neighooring  country,  it  may 
be  estimated  that  it  is  not  over  15  inches,  so  that  the  total  annual 
evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  probably  about  70  inches. 

Our  experiments  have  shown  that  pans  or  different  sizes  evaporate 
at  very  different  rates — a  2-foot  pan  being  represented  by  the  coeffi- 
cient 0.042,  a  4- foot  pan  by  the  coefficient  0.036,  and  a  6-foot  pan  by  the 
coefficient  0.031.  The  pans  on  towers  Nos.  2  and  4  were  each  4- foot 
pans.  It  is  not  now  Known  what  the  corresponding  coefficient  of 
evaporation  is  for  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  it  is  probably  something 
like  0.027.  If  an  allowance  of  25  per  cent  is  made  for  the  probable 
coefficient  between  the  4- foot  pan  and  the  large  surface  of  the  sea,  it 
would  reduce  the  apparent  evaporation  to  90  inches.  This  will  be 
further  reduced  by  computations  depending  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  water  of  the  sea  prooably  to  about  75  inches,  which  approximates 
the  actual  amount  observed  as  above  stated.  These  facts  indicate 
how  unsafe  it  has  been  to  proceed  from  the  observations  on  a  pan 
placed  upon  the  shore  of  a  body  of  water  to  the  corresponding  water 
surface,  and  the  necessity  of  the  programme  inaugurated  oy  the 
Weather  Bureau  has  been  amply  justified.  Tt  is  hoped  that  the  final 
report  will  be  successful  in  clearing  up  this  last  part  of  the  problem 
J^arding  the  coefficient  of  evaporation  on  the  large  water  surface. 
The  formula  first  used  at  Reno,  Nev.,  by  Professor  Bigelow  has  been 
verified  and  proved  efficient,  working  equally  well  in  the  dry  regions 
of  the  West  and  the  humid  districts  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  wind 
coefficient  is  0.070  instead  of  0.0175  as  first  obtained  at  Reno.  At 
that  time  it  was  not  known  that  the  size  of  the  pan  was  so  important 
in  the  phenomena  of  evaporation,  and  on  that  account  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  in  the  preliminary  campaign  to  secure  the  wind 
coefficient  with  such  precision.  The  cooperation  with  th^  Reclamation 
Service  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  been  very  im- 
portant, and  we  have  now  secured  corresponding  observations  at  about 
25  stations  in  the  United  States.    These  data,  when  published,  will 

S've  a  very  good  idea  of  the  amount  of  evaporation,  but  it  is  evident 
at  the  entire  subject  is  one  that  will  always  need  careful  supervision. 
The  wind  effect  is  so  powerful  that  in  all  cases  an  anemometer  must 
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be  placed  immediately  at  the  evaporating  pan,  and  the  coefficient  of 
evaporation  is  such  that  great  caution  must  be  used  in  making  the 
transition  from  the  evaporation  on  the  shore  to  the  corresponding 
evaporation  over  a  large  water  surface.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
same  coefficient  of  evaporation  exists  over  the  entire  lake,  except 
within  a  comparatively  lew  feet  of  the  shore,  where  land  effect  merges 
with  the  water  effect. 

It  has  been  found  by  special  experiments  that  the  "  Salton  Sea " 
ceases  to  exercise  any  influence  upon  evaporation  during  the  summer 
at  a  distance  of  about  1,000  feet  from  the  diore.  This  would  indi- 
cate that  there  is  no  effect  of  the  sea  by  way  of  changing  the  climate 
of  the  country  about  its  neighborhood. 

The  phenomena  of  evaporation  should  be  developed  fully  in  con- 
nection with  forest  and  plant  growth,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Weather  Bureau  is  cooperating  with  the  Forest  Service  at  the 
Coconino  Forest  Experiment  Station  near  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  and  at 
Fremont,  near  Manitou,  in  Colorado. 

NEW  TEMPERATURE   NORMALS. 

In  Weather  Bureau  Bulletin  S,  "  Eeport  on  the  Temperatures  and 
Vapor  Tensions  of  the  United  States,"  the  monthly  mean  tempera- 
tures reduced  to  a  homogeneous  system  for  about  thirty-three  years' 
record  have  been  collected  for  stations  having  a  long  record,  about 
100  in  all. 

A  series  of  481  charts,  covering  the  interval  from  January,  1873, 
to  December,  1909,  inclusive,  with  corresponding  annual  charts,  has 
been  prepared  showing  the  monthly  and  annual  temperature  de- 
partures from  these  long-record  normals  for  the  United  States. 
Copies  of  these  charts  are  being  printed,  and  when  assembled  will 
give  a  complete  history  of  this  important  phenomenon  for  more  than 
a  third  of  a  century.  By  using  these  charts  the  current  short-record 
normals  of  any  station  may  be  corrected  to  the  corresponding  thirty- 
three-year  normal,  and  this  will  be  undertaken  later. 

MABINE  DIVISION. 

This  division  is  charged  with  the  ocean  and  lake  meteorological 
work,  the  supervision  of  the  wireless-telegraph  weather  service,  and 
the  work  of  the  vessel-reporting  service. 

While  the  collection,  compilation,  computation,  and  publication  of 
all  ocean  meteorological  data  from  vessels  traversing  tne  oceans  and 
lakes  are  by  law  under  the  Weather  Bureau,  a  duplicate  of  the  infor- 
mation published  by  the  Weather  Bureau  has  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  Department.  The  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  provides 
that— 

Hereafter  the  pilot  charts  prepared  in  the  Hydrographic  Office  shall  have 
conspicuously  printed  thereon  the  following :  "  Prepared  from  data  furnished  by 
the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  Department  and  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  published  at  the  Hydrographic  Office 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy; "  and  all  meteorological  in- 
formation received  by  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
necessary  for  and  of  the  character  of  such  Information  heretofore  used  In  the 
preparation  of  the  pilot  charts  shall  continue  to  be  furnished  with  all  possible 
expedition  to  the  Hydrographic  Office  for  use  In  the  preparation  of  said  charts. 
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COLLECTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OP  DATA. 

The  Ammcan  consuls  at  89  of  the  principal  foreign  ports  have 
assisted  the  Bureau  in  the  distribution  of  marine  forms,  cloud  and 
ocean  charts,  and  pamphlets  of  instructions,  and  in  the  collection  of 
meteorological  observations  from  vessels. 

The  Weather  Bureau  marine  centers  are  equipped  with  a  standard 
mercurial  barometer,  thermometers,  and  shelter,  and  have  a  supply  of 
all  ocean  meteorological  forms,  cloud  charts,  gnomonic  charts,  and 
meteorological  charts.  Assistants  have  been  assigned  to  special  duty 
in  connection  with  marine  work  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Seattle ;  at  the  latter  point  the  oflScial  will  have  supervision  over  the 
entire  traffic  entering  ruget  Sound. 

During  the  year  2,168  vessels  of  every  nationality  cooperated  with 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  reporting  pressure,  temperature,  wind,  and 
other  meteorological  data,  lorwardmg  to  the  Marine  Division  in  all 
about  10,000  weather  report  books.  The  data  thus  obtained  are 
entered  in  the  daily  sjmoptic  charts  used  in  making  the  averages  for 
the  meteorological  charts  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau  and  m  pre- 
paring the  information  for  the  pilot  charts  issued  by  the  Hydro- 
graphic  Office. 

Calendars  containing  useful  information  for  captains  and  observ- 
ers were  distributed  to  all  cooperating  vessels,  separate  calendars 
being  furnished  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

CHARTS  PREPARED  AND  ISSUED. 

Daily  synoptic  charts. — ^The  daily  observations  received  from  the 
vessels  are  entered  on  these  charts,  which  are  used  in  tracing  storm 
tracks  and  in  preparing  statements  of  average  conditions  of  wind 
and  weather  for  publication  in  the  pilot  and  meteorological  charts. 

Pilot  and  meteorological  charts. — ^The  entire  data  for  the  North 
Atlantic  charts  have  been  revised  and  are  practically  complete. 
These  charts  contain  normals  of  pressure  and  temperature  covering 
a  period  of  eighteen  years;  wind  roses  for  twenty-five  years,  per- 
centage of  gales  and  calms  for  each  5°  square  and  of  fog  lor  each  1*^ 
square  of  latitude  and  longitude,  and  trade-wind  limits,  all  based  on 
a  large  number  of  observations.  On  the  back  of  the  meteorological 
chart  for  September  the  origin  and  course  of  the  West  Indian  hurri- 
cane of  September  16-21,  1909,  are  graphically  shown  and  its  history 
briefly  given. 

The  fog  data  on  the  North  Atlantic  chart  have  been  extensively 
used  by  Sir.  H.  C.  Thomson,  engineer  in  charge  of  the  survey  for  a 
short-lme  railway  and  steamship  route  to  Europe,  in  his  report  to  the 
governor-general  of  Newfoundland  and  others  interested.  It  is  also 
noted  that  the  English  meteorological  oflice  has  used  our  fog  data  and 
shading  to  a  great  extent  on  their  North  Atlantic  chart. 

The  South  Atlantic  charts  are  published  quarterly,  and  with  the 
charts  for  the  quarter  for  September-November  the  data  are  com- 

Slete,  being  based  on  normals  of  pressure  for  ten  years,  of  temperature 
or  fifteen  years,  and  of  wind  roses  (direction  and  force  with  per- 
centage of  gales  and  calms)  for  twenty-five  years,  and  on  the  average 
conditions  of  wind  and  weather  and  trade- wind  limits. 

The  revision  of  the  data  for  the  North  Pacific  charts  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  year  1909.    The  charts  now  contain  normals  of 
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pressure  for  twenty  years,  of  temperature  for  twenty-one  years,  of 
wind  roses  (force  and  direction)  for  twenty-five  years,  and  of  the 
percentage  of  gales  and  calms  and  trade- wind  limits,  all  deduced  from 
a  large  number  of  observations  for  each  5°  square  ^of  latitude  and 
longitude.  These  charts  will  be  revised  each  year  and  additional 
storm  tracks  entered  thereon. 

Work  on  the  monthly  charts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  under  way. 
Beginning  with  the  month  of  January,  pjilot  and  meteorological 
charts  will  be  published  containing  data  similar  to  that  on  the  North 
Atlantic  charts,  including  the  paths  of  the  more  severe  storms  and 
the  limits  of  fog. 

The  compilation  of  data  for  a  meteorological  chart  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  well  in  hand.  With  January,  1911,  a  monthly  meteorological 
chart  will  be  published  containing  all  the  meteorological  f  eaturfe  and 
the  tracks  of  the  more  severe  storms  that  have  passed  over  that  region 
each  month  for  the  last  ten  years. 

In  connection  with  the  storm  tracks  traversing  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  I  desire  to  invite  attention  to  the  kind  cooperation  of  the 
Zikaw6i  Observatory,  in  charge  of  Professor  Froc,  in  furnishing  the 
results  of  the  compiled  data  and  study  of  P5re  H.  Gauthier  in  por- 
trayinff  the  approximate  tracks  of  storms  in  the  middle  and  higher 
latitudes  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Hongkong  Observatory 
has  also  given  us  valued  material,  while  the  India  Observatory  at 
Simla,  India,  the  Australian  meteorological  service,  the  Weather 
Bureau  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  meteorological  service  of 
Canada  have  kindly  furnished  all  available  data.  Publications  of 
the  other  meteorological  services  have  been  used  for  study  and 
reference. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

On  account  of  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  vessels  leaving 
San  Francisco,  very  few  wireless  observations  were  received  there 
during  the  year,  llie  service  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  has  been  continued 
throughout  the  year.  From  20  to  75  reports  are  received  each  month 
at  that  station,  but  the  official  in  charge  states  that  only  about  26 
per  cent  are  of  benefit  in  his  forecast  work,  the  barometer  readings 
and  wind  and  weather  being  of  most  value.  More  than  half  of  the 
reports  are  received  too  late  for  use.  These  messages  are  sent  and 
received  without  expense  to  the  Bureau,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
vessel  captains,  the  United  Wireless  Company,  and  the  naval  wire- 
less stations.  Many  of  the  reports  are  received  at  Katalla  or  Cor- 
dova, Alaska,  and  forwarded  by  cable  free  of  cost. 

VESSEL  REPORTING  STATIONS. 

In  addition  to  their  meteorological  work  the  stations  at  Block 
Island,  Cape  Henry,  Jupiter,  Sand  Key,  Southeast  Farallon,  North 
Head,  Point  Reyes,  Port  Crescent,  and  Tatoosh  Island  are  required 
to  report  all  passing  vessels,  wrecks,  and  marine  disasters  and 
casualties,  and  to  transmit  all  communications  between  masters, 
owners,  underwriters,  and  others  interested.  The  stations  at  Cape 
Henry,  Jupiter,  Sana  Key,  Southeast  Farallon,  Point  Reyes,  North 
Head,  ana  Tatoosh  Island  are  equipped  for  signaling  by  the  inter- 
national code,  and  are  prepared  to  transmit  messages  by  telegraph. 
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Sand  Kw  can  also  send  and  receive  messages  by  flash  light  (Morse 
code).  Each  station,  immediately  upon  sighting  a  vessel,  sends  a 
message  to  the  owners  and  the  maritime  exchanges.  All  the  sta- 
tions cooperate  with  the  Life-Saving  Service  in  rendering  assistance 
to  wrecks  and  vessels  in  distress. 

Cape  Henry  has  89  correspondents  on  its  list,  the  telephone  being 
used  in  reporting  to  Norfolk  and  Newport  News.  That  office  also 
cooperates  with  the  Maryland  Pilot  Association,  and  such  vessels 
as  do  not  bum  night  signals  are  reported  each  morning  by  the  pilot 
boats.  All  naval  vessels  are  reported  to  Norfolk,  and  in  some  cases 
to  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington.  A  daily  list  of  vessels  that 
pass  is  sent  to  the  press  in  Norfolk.  The  office  is  kept  open  day 
and  night.  A  flag  is  dropped  at  noon  each  day,  giving  the  noon 
hour  to  the  pilot  boats  and  other  vessels  in  the  offing.  A  new  code 
for  commumcating  with  tugboats  of  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of 
Commerce  that  may  be  in  the  offing  went  into  use  in  October,  1909. 
For  night  signaling  purposes  an  acetylene  plant  will  shortly  be 
installed  at  Cape  Henry. 

During  the  year  Block  Island  reported  15  passing  vessels,  Jupiter 
542,  North  Head  1,643,  Point  Reyes  1,131,  Port  Crescent  334,  Sand 
Key  1,552,  Southeast  Farallon  199,  Tatoosh  Island  2,368,  and  Cape 
Henry  19,755,  making  a  total  of  27,539  vessels.  Often  each  message 
is  sent  to  from  three  to  six  different  interested  parties,  thus  making 
the  work  enormous.  In  addition  to  this.  Cape  Henry  reported  12 
wrecks,  and  725  vessel  orders  were  received  and  delivered. 

Only  two  complaints  were  made  of  poor  service,  and  upon  investi- 
gation thej  were  found  to  be  due  to  the  fault  of  the  vessel  captains. 

As  an  instance  of  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  the  observer  at 
Point  Eeyes  Light  noticed  that  a  vessel,  the  Charles  Wihon^  off  the 
point,  was  rapidly  drifting  shoreward  and  was  likely  to  be  dashed 
against  the  rocks.  He  at  once  signaled  the  vessel,  notified  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  hoisted  the  distress 
signal  and  the  signal  "want  tugboat."  The  steamboat  Dispatch 
recognized  the  signals  and  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  helpless 


Letters  of  commendation  of  the  vessel-reporting  service  were  re- 
ceived from  the  maritime  exchanges  at  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Newport  News.  •  I  will  quote  one  from  New 
York,  others  being  similar  in  their  nature : 

We  wiah  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
tiie  Weather  Bureau  stations  in  reporting  to  us  the  movements  of  vessels,  par- 
tkmlarly  the  Cape  Henry  (Va.)  and  Jupiter  (Fla.)  stations.  The  observers  at 
these  stations  are  very  capable  men  and  fully  understand  our  needs  in  the  way 
of  prompt  and  accurate  reports  of  vessel  movements. 

LIBBABY. 

TTie  additions  to  the  library  during  the  year  numbered  1,291  books 
and  separate  pamphlets,  all  of  which  have  been  catalogued  under 
author  and  subject.  The  total  strength  of  the  library  is  now  well 
over  30,000  volumes. 

The  more  important  meteorological  contents  of  about  100  scientific 
periodicals  have  been  regularly  catalogued  under  author  and  subject. 
As  in  previous  years,  select  lists  of  the  current  additions  to  the  cata- 
logues of  both  books  and  periodical  literature  have  been  published 
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re^larly  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review,  constituting  a  running 
bibliography. of  meteorology,  climatology,  and  seismology. 

The  following  is  a  retrospect  of  the  more  important  literary  events 
of  the  year  in  meteorologjr,  as  reflected  in  the  growth  of  the  library : 

The  only  general  treatise  on  meteorology  that  has  appeared  in 
America  for  several  years  was  "Descriptive  Meteorology,^  written 
by  the  Chief  of  this  Bureau  and  published  early  in  the  spring.  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  brought  out  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe^  "Me- 
chanics of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere — Third  Collection,^  compris- 
ing translations  and  reprints  of  most  of  the  substantial  contributions 
to  this  subject  in  recent  jears,  together  with  a  few  earlier  memoirs  of 
great  interest.  The  British  Meteorological  Office  published  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  Hildebrandsson  &  Hellmann's  "  Codex  of  Resolutions 
Adopted  at  International  Meteorological  Meetings,  1872-1907,"  which 
places  in  compendious  form  the  results  of  international  cooperation 
extending  over  the  past  thirty-five  years. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthv  publications  of  the  year  was  the  con- 
cluding installment  of  the  onW  large  modem  treatise  on  atmospheric 
optics,  viz, "  Meteorologische  Optik,"  begun  by  the  late  J.  M.  Pernter 
and  completed  by  F.  M.  Exner. 

Dr.  J.  Hann  published  the  second  part  of  the  much  enlarged  third 
edition  of  his  "  Handbuch  der  Klimatologie."  Important  climate- 
graphic  works  included  many  additional  parts  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau's  "  Summary  of  the  Climatological  Data  for  the 
United  States,  by  Sections."  Two  large  works  dealing  with  the  cli- 
matography  of  whole  countries  were  G.  Roster's  "  Climatologia  delP 
Italia,"  and  the  text  volume  of  "  Das  Klima  der  Schweiz,"  by  Dr.  J. 
Maurer  and  his  official  colleagues.  Two  more  parts  of  the  "  Klli- 
matographie  von  Osterreich,''  dealing,  respectively,  with  Styria 
and  with  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  were  issued  by  the  K.  K. 
Zentralanstalt  fur  Meteoroloffie  at  Vienna.  The  winds  of  two  coun- 
tries were  discussed,  especially  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of 
aeronauts,  in  F.  Eredia's  "  I  venti  in  Italia  "  and  R.  Assmann's  "  Die 
Winde  in  Deutschland."  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  clima- 
tography  of  South  Africa  was  published  by  E.  Goetz  in  his  "  Rainfall 
of  Rhodesia." 

ITie  rapid  growth  of  aerology — ^the  exploration  of  the  free  atmos- 
phere— was  represented  by  several  notable  works,  including  Gold  & 
Harwood's  report  on  "  The  Present  State  of  our  Knowledge  of  the 
Upper  Atmosphere,"  presented  at  the  Winnipeg  meeting  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association;  A.  Wagner's  " Temperaturvernaltnisse  in  der  freien 
Atmosphare,"  issued  as  a  double  number  of  Beitrage  zur  Physik  der 
freien  Atmosphare;  a  publication  of  the  British  Metcorolo^cal  Office 
entitled  "  The  Free  Atmosphere  in  the  Region  of  the  British  Isles ; '' 
and  A.  Berson's  "  Bericht  fiber  die  aerologische  Expedition  des 
Koniglichen  Aeronautischen  Observatoriums  nach  Ostairika," 

A  work  on  weather  forecasting  that  aroused  much  controversy  was 
G.  Guilbert's  "  Nouvelle  methode  de  provision  du  temps."  A  new 
method  of  long-range  forecasting  was  described  by  S.  D.  Griboiedov 
in  a  memoir  published  in  Russian  and  presented  at  the  National 
Congress  of  Meteorologists  held  last  year  in  St.  Petersburg.  Of 
great  interest  to  students  of  the  history  of  meteorology  was  the  trans- 
lation of  Seneca's  "Qusestiones  naturales,"  by  J.  Clarke,  published 
under  the  title  "  Physical  Science  in  the  Time  of  Nero."    A  most 
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useful  bibliographic  publication  was  the  general  author  and  subject 
mdex  to  the  Meteorologische  Zeitschrift,  volumes  1-25.  Bibliogra- 
phies of  special  topics  included  a  reprint  from  the  Monthly  Weather 
Review  of  Mrs.  G.  J.  Livingston's  "Annotated  Bibliographv  of  Evap^ 
oration,^  and  P.  Brockett's^'  Bibliography  of  Aeronautics/'  the  latter 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

During  the  year  the  librarian  visited  several  scientific  and  genieral 
libraries  in  Europe,  including  that  of  the  Ufficio  Centrale  di  Me- 
teorologia,  in  Rome;  the  Laurentian  Library,  in  Florence;  and  the 
Ubrary  of  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Belgium,  at  XJccle. 

EXAMINATIONS  POB  FBOMOTION. 

The  total  number  of  examination  papers  received  and  rated  during 
the  year  was  258,  as  compared  with  223  during  the  preceding  year. 
Following  is  the  record  in  detail : 


1909. 

1910. 

TotaL 

Pa?»ed. 

Subject 

Aagtut. 

Novem- 
ber. 

Febru- 
ary. 

May. 

Failed. 

9 
4 

7 
7 
4 
3 
6 
4 
1 
0 

10 
10 
12 
5 
4 
3 
5 
2 
3 
2 

14 
14 
11 
8 
5 
6 
7 
3 
2 
8 

16 
8 

11 
9 

4 
10 
8 
5 
4 
5 

49 
36 
41 
29 
17 
22 
25 
14 
10 
15 

37 
27 
40 
20 
15 
21 
23 
14 
10 
13 

12^ 

AriSmwSc.. ..::.......... 

Ktanmtary  meteorology  x ...... . 

KmUT  wriijnff .  ^ . , , 

A^r^^....::::::::::::;:::. :::::: 

Physio 

AstroQomj 

Plant  DhTsioloeY 

0 

AdTtzioed  meteoirology 

2 

Total 

44                fi6 

78 

SO 

258 

220 

38 

SCHOOL  OF  INSTBUCTION. 

The  work  of  instructing  probationary  appointees  has  continued 
along  the  lines  pursued  during  the  previous  year,  except  that  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  map  making,  especially  the  making  of 
stencil  or  milliojgraph  maps. 

By  the  time  they  have  finished  their  course  of  preliminary  instruc- 
tion at  the  central  oflSce,  the  student  observers  have  a  fair  idea  of  the 
method  of  handling  oflScial  correspondence,  and  a  number  of  them  are 
quite  proficient  in  sending  and  receiving  telegraphic  messages.  Upon 
arriving  at  stations  they  are  already  qualified  to  make  maps,  take 
observations,  prepare  meteorological  forms,  and  perform  the  various 
other  station  duties. 

Thirty-six  men  received  instruction  during  the  past  year,  and  all 
but  ei^t  had  been  given  station  assignments  at  its  close. 

DISTMBUTING  DIVISION. 

Owing  to  lack  of  funds  the  extension  of  forecast  distribution  dur- 
ing the  year  was  much  smaller  than  it  would  have  been  could  ad- 
vantage have  been  taken  of  the  many  favorable  opportunities  that 
from  time  to  time  were  presented.  At  its  close  the  number  of  places 
receiving  forecasts  at  government  expense  was  2,180,    In  recent  years 
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the  greatest  extension  of  forecast  distribution  has  been  made  through 
the  cooperation  of  tdephone  companies,  and  it  has  been  maimy 
through  such  cooperation  that  the  distribution  has  been  maintained 
Without  impairment.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  reduced  number 
of  distributmg  centers  receiving  the  forecasts  at  government  expense, 
the  forecasts  have  been  made  available  to  637,000  more  telephone  sub- 
scribers than  received  the  service  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year, 
the  total  number  now  being  about  3,681,000.  Funds  not  being  avail- 
able, advantage  could  not  be  taken  of  any  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  extension  of  the  Rural  Free-Delivery  Service  of  the 
Post-OflSce  Department 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  distribution  of  daily  fore- 
casts and  special  warnings  in  the  several  States  by  the  various  means 
employed : 

Distrilmtion  of  daily  forecasts  and  special  warnings. 


state. 


Alabama. 

Arizona 

Arkaoaas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississlnpl 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hanii>shire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington 
WeetVr^ 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming. . 

Total 


At  government  expense. 


Forecasts 

and 

special 

warnings. 


35 

6 
27 
100 
11 
10 

8 

0 
35 
34 
15 
120 
117 
142 
94 
44 
77 
13 
20 
16 
60 
75 
45 
31 
12 
75 

6 
14 
23 
11 
128 
81 
23 
81 
32 

0 
86 

2 
29 
63 
52 
63 

5 
13 
61 
25 
28 
106 

7 


2,180 


Special 
warn- 
ings 
only. 


3 
0 
6 

44 

62 
0 
0 
0 
113 

31 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 

32 

23 
1 
4 

11 
1 
5 
6 
1 

21 
1 
0 
0 

18 
1 

45 

11 

0 

169 

1 

1 

11 
0 
9 

10 
3 

46 

23 
0 
4 
1 
7 
6 
2 


742 


Emer- 
gency 
warn- 
ings. 


139 

0 

107 

0 

38 

48 

16 

0 

52 

239 

0 

402 

221  I 

381 ; 

175  ■ 
84  ■ 
49  ■ 


Without  expense  to  the  United  States  by— 


MaU. 


46 

58 
328 
181 
108 
146 

13 

217 

0 

33 

105 

0 

351 

164 

93 
310 

16 

0 

137 

12 
106 

76 

285 

227 

0 

44 

118 

0 

51 
306 


5,526 


1,232 

177 

940 

1,265 

923 

1,401 

111 

1,725 

1,010 

2,161 

613 

2,386 

2,347 

1,993 

1,015 

1,843 

644 

1,151 

1,781 

3,108 

4,974 

2.314 

1,205 

3,436 

408 

1,141 

74 

910 

1,220 

78 

7,190 

777 

189 

5,880 

722 

458 

3,814 

478 

948 

807 

1,187 

1,460 

300 

483 

1,283 

787 

849 

2,520 

128 


73,846 


Rural 
deUv- 
ery. 


781 

0 

517 

2,883 

914 

50 

296 

0 

220 

832 

200 

2,835 

1,818 

4,187 

2,310 

806 

143 

802 

575 

210 

348 

4,100 

886 

2,121 

50 

406 

0 

1,409 

100 

0 

2,194 

2,030 

1,919 

830 

1,104 

183 

1,718 

0 

636 

183 

1,055 

1,188 

661 

461 

2.124 

1,091 

7 

2,110 

0 


49,296 


Telephone. 


13,196 

7,460 

22,603 

101,383 

36,138 

72,300 

4,865 

20,000 

8,268 

34,350 

13,680 

376,799 

175,466 

171,389 

306,709 

47,565 

17,034 

14,406 

7,691 

9,450 

216,796 

137,901 

34,611 

304,347 

5,911 

210,717 

967 

2,397 

27,778 

3,541 

332,506 

27,705 

16,453 

540,137 

6,994 

16,466 

160,459 

1,163 

10,076 

49,174 

39,344 

71,551 

34,277 

20,461 

31,204 

11,023 

34,924 

55,063 

6,710 


3,680,906 


Railroad 

train 
servloe. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
138 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

26 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

77 
279 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 
207 
0 
0 

24 
0 
0 
1 

13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 
101 
0 
0 
0 
0 


892 


RallrtMd 

tele- 

gTHkh. 


66 
0 

14 
0 
0 
1 

27 
1 

60 

149 

0 

17 

71 
0 

51 
1 

18 
0 

65 

0 

387 

13 
6 

52 
0 
0 
0 
0 

179 
8 

168 
0 
0 

34 

130 

0 

440 

0 

38 
0 
8 

6S 
0 
0 

72 
0 

17 
0 
0 


2,160 
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To  sbow  the  status  of  the  distributing  work  of  the  Bureau  in  recent 
years^^  its  growth,  and  by  some  methMs  its  curtaihnent,  the  accom- 
panying table  has  been  prepared.  From  this  statement  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  telephonic  distribution  has  been  materially  increased, 
notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  190  in  the  number  of  stations  re- 
ceiTing  forecasts  at  government  expense.  The  mail  distribution  has« 
however,  suffered  a  dight  decrease. 


At  goyeroment  expenae. 

Without  expense  to  United  States  by- 

Tfltf. 

Forecast 

and 

special 

warnings. 

Special 

warnings 

only. 

Emer- 
gency 
warnings. 

Mall. 

Rural 
deUyery. 

Telephone. 

Railroad 

train 
service. 

Railroad 

tele- 
graph. 

1903-4 

2,070 
2,158 
2,150 
2.280 
2.334 
2,370 
2,180 

083 
973 
767 
734 
600 
782 
742 

6,152 
6,152 
5,998 
5,998 
5,998 
5.998 
6,526 

77,605 
77,774 
76,719 
78,109 
76,154 
77,563 
72,121 

83,639 
75,602 
82.466 
71,300 
58,008 
53,402 
49,295 

152,302          2.423 

2,656 

1904^ 

464,738 
1,014,285 
1,985,905 
3,553,067 
3,143,965 
3,680,905 

2,423 

2,514 

1423 

852 

883 

892 

2,448 

1905-6 

2,146 

1906-7 

2,134 

1907-8 

2,139 

1908^ 

2,306 

1909-10 

2,159 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  $260,000  appropriated  for  telephone 
rwitals,  telegraphing,  etc.,  for  the  year  1909-10  the  Bureau  expended 
m  distribution  of  daily  forecasts  and  special  warnings  and  for  storm- 
warning  messages  approximately  $73,000,  or  about  28  per  cent,  of 
which  25  per  cent  was  used  for  the  daily  forecast  service  and  3  per 
cent  for  special  warnings  of  cold  waves  and  frosts  and  for  storm- 
warning  messages. 

STORM-WARNING  DISPLAY  STATIONS. 

A  storm-waming  display  station  was  established  at  Eockport, 
Mass.,  and  arrangements  were  completed  for  the  establishment  of 
two  others,  one  at  Grand  Marais,  Minn.,  and  one  at  Singers  Island, 
Michigan.  Three  cooperative  storm-wamine  display  stations,  viz, 
Everett,  Wash.,  Neah  Bay,  Wash.,  and  Vermilion,  Ohio,  were  changed 
to  a  paid  basis.  One  paid  and  nine  cooperative  stations  were  dis- 
continued. Those  discontinued  were  stations  at  which  the  informa- 
tion could  be  as  readily  and  conveniently  obtained  from  near-by 
sources.  The  station  at  Rockport,  Mass.,  has  supplied  an  important 
need,  and  the  proposed  stations  in  the  western  LaJce  Superior  region 
will  undoubtealy  prove  valuable  additions  to  the  system  of  storm- 
waming  display  stations. 

The  storm-waminff  display  stations  received  the  usual  careful 
attention,  130  having  oeen  mspected  during  the  year. 

A  circular  was  issued  to  all  storm- warnmg  distributing  centers  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  having  for  its 
object  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  plan  of  disseminating  information 
fording  hurricanes,  with  special  reference  to  warning  people  living 
in  districts  in  which  unusually  high  tides  might  cause  loss  of  life  and 
property. 
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The  following  statement  ^ves  the  number  of  stations,  arranged 
imder  district  centers,  receivmg  storm  warnings: 


Centers. 


Paid  sta- 
tions. 


Coopei^ 

atlve 

stations. 


Weather 
Burton 
stations. 


Naval 
wireless 
stations. 


Alpena,  Mich 

AttonUc  City,  N.  J 

Baltimore,  Md 

Block  Island,  R.  I 

Boston,  Mass 

Buflalq,N.  Y 

CapeMay,  N.  J 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Cleveland ,  Ohio 

Corpus  Chrisa,  Tex 

Detroit,  Mich 

Duluth,  Minn 

Eastport,  Me 

Erie,  Pa 

Escanaba,  Mich 

Eureka,  Cal 

Galveston,  Tex 

Grand  Uaven,  Mlch.a.. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.o 

Houghton,  Mich 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Jupiter,  Fla 

Key  West,  Fla 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Marquette,  Mich 

MUwaukee,  Wis 

Mobile,  Ala 

Nantucket,  Mass.« 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Now  York,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Oswego,  N.  Y.a 

Pensacola.  Fla 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Port  Huron,  Mich 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Orcg 

Providence,  R.I 

Rochester,  N.  Y.o 

San  Diego,  Cal 

Sandusky,  Ohioo 

San  Frandsoo,  Cal 

San  Juan,  P.  R 

Saulte  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 

Savannah,  Ga 

Tampa,  Fla 

Toledo,  Ohloa 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

Total 


181 


a  Not  centers. 


STATION  PUBUCATTONS. 


0 
0 

S 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
2 

1 

0 
0 

a 
a 

0 

a 

0 

a 
1 
o 
a 

3 
0 
Q 
O 
0 
O 


15 


Early  in  1910  the  policy  was  adopted  of  discontinuing  the  station 
weather  maps  wherever  the  newspapers  would  undertake  their  pub- 
lication. The  announcement  of  this  purpose  met  with  a  cordial 
response  from  the  press.  The  first  "  commercial  weather  map,"  as 
it  has  been  called,  was  published  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal  on 
March  1.  Within  the  four  months  following  its  publication  has  been 
extended  to  65  morning  and  evening  papers  in  45  cities,  while  56 
additional  stations  will  introduce  the  method  as  soon  as  suitable 
outfits  can  be  supplied,  which  will  probably  be  during  the  coming 
August  By  this  plan  of  publication  the  weather  chart  is  placea 
before  the  public  twice  daily,  and  reaches  millions  of  people  where 
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it  reached  thousands  before.  Some  opposition  to  the  plan  has  natu- 
rally been  experienced  in  a  few  quarters  where  special  purposes  were 
served  by  the  somewhat  more  elaborate  charts  formerly  issued,  but 
for  purposes  of  study  or  for  permanent  file,  the  large  Washington 
map  remains  available  to  those  willing  to  pay  its  sufc^ription  price. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  change  has  resuRied  in  vastly  increasing 
the  benefits  of  the  map  to  the  public  in  general,  while  the  savinff 
effected  by  discontinuing  the  printing  at  government  expense  wifl 
permit  the  extension  of  me  work  of  the  Bureau  along  other  lines  of 
usefulness. 

The  publication  of  the  daily  weather  bulletin  has  been  continued 
at  all  stations  heretofore  issuing  this  form  of  report,  with  materially 
increased  editions. 

E3CAMINATI0N  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  FORMS. 

The  principal  record  kept  at  Weather  Bureau  stations  and  the 
record  kept  by  cooperative  observers  are  examined,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  data  verifiea  or  corrected,  by  the  examining  force  of  the  Dis- 
tributing Division.  These  records  were  received,  examined,  and  veri- 
fied or  corrected  for  195  Weather  Bureau  stations  and  more  than 
3,600  cooperative  stations. 

TELEaBAPH  DIVISION. 

The  teleffraph  and  telephone  lines  operated  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
have  been  kept  in  good  order  without  any  general  repairs  having  been 
made. 

The  line  from  Port  Crescent  to  Tatoosh  Island,  Washington,  worked 
better  than  ever  before.  The  line  from  San  Franciaco  to  JPoint  Reyes 
is  in  poor  condition,  but  as  there  is  a  commercial  telephone  line  from 
San  Francisco  to  Inverness,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from  our 
station  at  Point  Reyes,  it  may  be  cheaper  to  make  some  arrangement 
irith  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  to  pay 
them  regular  tolls  on  each  message  sent  between  San  Francisco, 
Mount  Tamalpais,  and  Point  Reyes  and  do  away  with  the  govern- 
ment wire  altogether.  This  would  save  the  rental  of  leased  wires 
between  San  Francisco  and  Mill  Valley,  as  well  as  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  line  in  order. 

The  lines  and  cables  from  Charlevoix  to  Beaver  Island,  Michigan, 
and  from  Glen  Haven  to  South  and  North  Manitou  islands,  Michi^n, 
have  been  kept  in  good  working  order  by  the  life-savinff  crews  with- 
out expense  to  the  Weather  Bureau,  except  for  material.  The  cable 
between  Charlevoix  and  Beaver  Island  was  broken  by  the  United 
States  dredge  Generdl  Gillespie  on  August  24, 1909,  and  was  repaired 
four  days  later  at  small  cost,  the  life-saving  crew  assisting. 

The  Ime  from  Alpena  to  Thunder  Bay  and  Middle  Island,  Michi- 
gan, has  been  kept  in  good  working  order,  but  the  poles  are  now 
seventeen  years  old  and  will  shortly  require  cutting  off  and  resetting, 
and  in  some  places  new  poles  will  have  to  be  furnished. 

The  submarine  cable  from  Key  West  to  Sand  Key,  Florida,  has 
worked  satisfactorily  the  entire  year  without  repairs. 

The  line  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Hatteras,  N.  C,  has  been  kept  in 
good  order  during  the  entire  year.    The  life-saving  crews,  every  5 
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miles  apart  from  Cape  Henry  to  Hatteras,  have  rendered  prompt 
and  valuable  assistance  in  this  work. 

The  Block  Island  line  has  worked  excellently  during  the  entire 
year  and  has  been  maintained  with  slight  expense. 

The  arrangements  with  the  different  commercial  telegraph  com- 
panies for  handling  the  daily  weather  reports  throughout  the  world 
nave  been  very  satisfactorjr.  The  average  time  of  transmission  to 
the  central  office  from  all  points  is  about  one  hour. 

The  work  of  auditing  tne  telegraph  and  telephone  accounts  of  the 
Bureau  is  well  up  to  date.  The  government  receipts  from  all  lines 
for  conmiercial  messages  handled  during  the  year  were  $1,710.66. 

The  requests  for  additional  weather  reports  by  telegraph  from  the 
various  observing  stations  were  unusually  numerous,  exceeding  those 
for  any  single  year  in  the  previous  history  of  the  Bureau.  While  pub- 
lic requirements  in  this  respect  have  been  met  as  far  as  possible  oy  a 
reorganization  of  the  Bureau's  system  of  "circuit"  reports,  the  de- 
mands were  more  than  could  be  satisfied  with  the  present  fund  avail- 
able for  telegraphic  expenses. 

PUBLICATIONS   DIVISION. 

The  Publications  Division  has  continued  to  print  and  to  supply  to 
stations  the  necessary  blank  forms,  maps,  and  cards,  and  has  con- 
tinued the  issue  of  the  regular  publications  of  the  Bureau,  such  as  the 
daily  weather  map,  the  Montnly  Weather  Review,  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Mount  Weather  Observatory  (quarterly),  the  National  Weather 
Bulletin  (weekly  and  monthlv),  and  the  Snow  and  Ice  Bulletin 
(during  the  winter  season).  As  heretofore,  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  has  done  all  the  binding  required  by  the  Bureau,  and  has 
also  printed  a  few  reports  that  could  be  more  economically  handled 
there. 

The  material  chang:e  that  was  made  in  the  character  of  the  Monthly 
Weather  Review  during  the  year  added  so  largely  to  its  mechanical 
work  that  it  became  necessarjr  to  install  a  larger  folding  machine 
and  an  equipment  of  type-setting  machinery.  This  permits  a  more 
rapid  output  of  the  printing  office  and  has  improved  the  typograph- 
ical appearance  of  the  work. 

DIVISION    OF    SUPPLIES. 

In  conformity  with  an  executive  order  effective  July  1,  1909,  all 
supplies  for  the  Bureau  not  covered  by  special  department  contracts 
for  articles  of  a  technical  nature  were  purchased,  so  far  as  listed, 
under  the  contracts  prepared  by  the  general  supply  committee.  As 
this  inaugurated  a  system  of  unifying  and  stanaardizing  the  miscel- 
laneous supplies  used  in  commonby  all  of  the  Executive  Departments, 
and  involved  the  setting  aside  of  individual  preferences,  some  fric- 
tion developed  during  the  first  year  of  its  practical  application, 
though  in  this  Bureau  to  a  less  degree  than  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  In  some  instances  out-of-town  contractors  declined  to 
fill  small  orders ;  in  others  the  articles  under  contract  were  inferior  in 
quality  or  unsuitable  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  desired; 
and  as  no  samples  were  furnished  by  the  committee,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  determine  whether  or  not  such  articles  were  up  to  their  ac- 
cepted samples.    List  prices  with  three  or  four  discoimts  were  also  a 
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constant  source  of  vexation.  These  and  other  incongruities  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  when  occasion  offered.  It 
is  believed  that  there  will  be  fewer  diflSculties  of  this  character  ex- 
perienced hereafter. 

Most  of  the  technical  supplies  heretofore  covered  by  the  depart- 
mental contracts  were  included  in  the  general  contracts  for  the 
coming  year. 

OBSEBVATOBY  BUILDINQS. 

The  main  observatory  building  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Mount 
Weather,  Va.,  has  been  completed  and  was  first  occupied  on  February 
12, 1910.  It  is  practically  a  fireproof  structure,  especially  designed 
to  meet  the  rej^uirements  of  the  Bureau  for  office  and  living  quarters 
for  the  investigators  and  employees  on  duty  at  the  research  observa- 
tory. The  building  replaces  the  one  that  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
October  23,'  1907,  and  it  is  the  last  structure  that  will  be  required  at 
that  point  for  the  present. 

The  observatory  building  located  on  Sand  Kev,  Florida,  a  few 
miles  from  Key  West,  was  completely  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  on 
October  11,  1909.  Congress  has  made  appropriation  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  building,  the  plans  of  which  are  now  in  course  of 
S reparation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  work  will  be  completed  before 
anuary  1,  1911.  The  proposed  building  will  be  composed  of  con- 
crete, with  a  foimdation  of  concrete  piles  driven  into  the  solid  rock. 
It  is  believed  that  this  type  of  building  will  withstand  future  hurri- 
canes and  will  involve  a  minimum  cost  for  maintenance. 

Seven  observatory  buildings  were  authorized  in  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1909.  They  were  erected  at  Abilene,  Tex., 
Canton,  N.  Y.,  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Northfield, 
Vt,  Richmona,  Va.,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  during  the  past  year  and 
are  now  occupied. 

The  following  table  shows  where  the  buildings  owned  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  are  located,  the  fiscal  years  in  which  they  were 
erected,  and  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  grounds : 

Buildings  owned  by  the  Weather  Bureau, 


Location. 

Erected. 

Cost  of 
ground. 

Cost  of 
buildings. 

Total  cost. 

Al4nie  Tfx. 

1909 
1903 
1907 
1902 
1906 
1907 
«1899 
1904 
1906 
1909 
1902 
1907 
1905 
1904 
1909 
1904 
1909 
1902 
1904 
1907 

cR 

12,000.00 
1.2S6.00 
1.799.75 

(«) 

500.00 

6  61.50 

(«) 
1,034.50 

6  20.00 
6  1.35 

(°) 
3,036.75 
3,799.00 
2,209.05 
2,050.00 
2.041.70 

6  11.35 

od217.00 

1,795.00 

2,241.25 

emodeled. 
dditional  gro 

$12,841.81 
6,503.00 

12,920.69 
6,991.00 
5,119.90 

15,630.36 

10,085.99 
7,668.25 

10,043.50 

14,135.20 
9,222.45 
9,338.47 
9,165.00 
7,431.50 

10,837.62 
7,430.68 

12,781.04 
4,889.75 
5,087.08 
9,730.94 

und  purchas 

$14,841.81 

AnartUo,  Tex. 

7,758.00 

Aniit<ni,  AJA.                                           

14,720.44 

AtJtnttrCltT  N  J 

5,991.00 

BcotooyillVArk. 

5,619.90 

BIrmhirtttTn,  Alft                

15,691  86 

*1pnarrlt  N' Dak 

10,085.99 

Bkiek  liUaiMl,  R.  I 

8.702.75 

Bmttnfton,  Vt        

10,063.50 

Ctnton,N.Y 

14.136.55 

Cape  Henry,  Va. 

9,222.45 

ChiriesatT,  Iowa 

12,375.22 

Cahunbto,8.C         

12,964.00 

n«^!P  hSkf  N.  Dak 

9,640.55 

n«<l«e  City  .'Kans                          

12.887.62 

Doloth.Minii 

9,472.38 

iMt  T#fi5inC;  Mich 

12,792.39 

Haa(ras,Nrc    

5,106.75 

HaTie,  ilont 

6,882.08 

IflKi^«;, 

11,972.19 

•  Government  reservation. 

led. 
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BuUdingt  owned  6y  the  Weather  Bureau — Continued. 


Location. 


Erected. 


Cost  of 
ground. 


Cost  of 
buildings. 


Total 


Jupiter,  Fla 

Key  West,  Fla 

Kitty  hawk,  N.  C 

Ladrosse.Wis 

Modena,Utah. 

Mount  Weather,  Va.: 

Administration  building 

Macliine  shop  and  balloon  shed. . . 

Central  heating  and  power  plant. 

Absolute  building 

Variation  buUdizig 

Stable 

Bam 

Cottage  for  workmen 

Physical  laboratory 

Cottage  and  office 

Nantucket,  Mass 

Narragansett  Pier,  R.I 

Northfleld,  Vt 

North  Head,  Wash 

North  Platte,  Nebr 

Oklahoma,  Okla 

Peoria,  lU 

Point  Reyes  Light,  Cal 

Port  Crescent,  Wash 

Richmond,  Va 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Sand  Key,  Fla 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 

Sheridan.  Wyo 

Southeast  Farallon,  Cal 

Springfield,  111 

Tatoosh  Island,  Wash 

Washington,  D.C 

Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo 

Yuma,  Arlt 


Total.. 


1902 
1003 
M902 
1907 
1903 

1909 
1904 
1909 
el906 
C190C 
1903 
1905 
61906 
<il909 
«1909 
1905 
1904 
1909 
1902 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1902 
1902 
1909 
1909 
1903 
1899 
1907 
1903 
1906 
1902 


12,020.00 

3,523.50 
(«) 

1,863.15 
650.00 


in 

4,15L75 
910L00 

038.90 
P54.00 

102.00 

08.75 

5,040.95 

2,02L75 


1904 
6  1903 


16,346.90 
7,994.75 
1,616.00 

12,276.24 
4,346.00 

48,035.26 
8,167.00 

11,964.74 
7,000.00 
8,904.55 
1,900.00 
900.00 
1,300.00 

37,521.51 

11,246.34 
4,728.63 
8,036.60 

12,795.64 
3,820.13 
3,818.50 

10,520.25 

7,875.50 

2,875.00 

730.94 

15,489.01 

16,882.80 

(*) 
2,994.12 

12,089.30 
5,2n.22 

10,236.50 

5,000.00 

174,950.79 

11,156.00 
1,500.00 


$6,346.90 
10,014.75 

1,616.00 
15,790.74 

4,346.00 

49,896.41 

8,817.00 

11,964.74 

7,000.00 

8,904.66 

1,900.00 

900.00 

1,300.00 

37,52L61 

11,246.34 

4,728.63 

12,188.25 

12,896.64 

3,820.13 

3,818.60 

10,569.15 

7,929.60 

2,876.00 

832.94 

15,497.76 

21,923.75 

2,994.12 
14,11L06 

5,2U.22 
10,236.60 

6,000.00 

174,950.79 

11,166.00 

1,600.00 


43,648.95 


667,064.25 


710,733.20 


o  Government  reservation, 
ft  Remodeled, 
e  Begun  in  1905. 
tf  Begun  in  1903. 


«  Begun  In  1907. 

/  BuUdinK  and  ground  purchased  as  a  whole. 
9  Donated;  figures  represent  cost  of  title  transfer. 
A  Destroyed  by  a  hurricane  October  11, 1909. 


Buildings  rented  hy  the  Weather  Bureau  for  living  and  observatory  purposes. 


StaUon. 


Other  items  included. 


Alpena,  Mich 

CapeMay,  N.  J 

Clallam  Bay,  Wash . . . 

Del  Rio,  Tex 

Durango,  Colo 

Flagstaff ,  Ariz 

Helena,  Mont 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Independence,  Cal 

KaUspeU,  Mont 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Manteo,N.C 

Moorhead,  Minn 

Mount  Tamalpais,  Cal 

Pysht.Wash 

Roseburg.  Oreg 

RosweU,N.  Mex 

San  Juan.  P.  R 

Thomasville,  Ga 

Tonopah,  Nev 

Twin,  Wash 

Willlston,  N.  Dak 

Winnemucca,  Nev 

Total 


Heat,  light,  water. 

Water. 

Heat,  light,  water. 

Water. 

Steam  heating  plant,  water. 

Six  rooms;  heat,  cleaner,  light,  janitor,  and  porter 

service,  electric  current  for  Ian,  storage. 
Water  for  domestic  and  irrigation  purposes,  and  the 

trimming  and  care  of  all  trees  on  the  premises. 


Heat,  light,  water. 

Heat,  light,  water,  and  the  free  transportation  of 

W^vemment  employees  and  supplies. 
ater. 
Heat,  light,  water. 
Heat,  cleaner,  light. 
Ten  rooms. 


Water. 

Heat,  cleaner,  light,  water. 

Heat,  light,  water. 
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PEBSCNNEL  OF  THE  BUBEAU. 

The  total  numerical  strength  of  the  Bureau  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  was  6,896.  Of  this  number  more  than  two-thirds  rendered 
service  without  compensation  other  than  through  the  free  receipt 
of  government  publications.  The  increase  of  285  over  the  figures 
given  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  was  mainly  due  to  the  em- 
ployment of  observers  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  mountain 
snowfall  investi^tion  in  the  Western  States,  although  more  than  a 
hundred  were  added  to  the  lists  of  special  meteorological  observers 
and  cooperative  observers  and  correspondents;  the  number  of  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  remaining  lines  of  work  remained  practically 
unchancear 

The  distribution  of  the  792  conmiissioned  employees  of  the  Bureau 
gave  210  to  the  central  office  at  Washington  and  582  to  the  stations 
throughout  the  country.  This  represents  an  increase  of  6  and  14, 
respectively,  in  the  record  of  similar  assignments  for  the  close  of  the 
preceding  twelve  months.  At  the  central  office  the  distribution  of 
the  emplovees  among  the  several  divisions  remained  practically  as  in 
the  year  before,  except  in  the  Publications  Division,  where  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  printing  necessitated  an  addition  of  5  to 
the  working  force.  At  stations  the  transfer  of  the  climatological 
work  from  Galveston  to  another  point  and  the  curtailment  of  special 
evaporation  studies  at  Salt  Creek  Bridge,  California,  caused  the 
working  force  at  each  of  these  stations  to  be  reduced  by  three,  while  at 
a  number  of  other  points  the  force  was  lessened  by  one  man  through 
transfers  to  stations  where  the  demands  for  additional  help  had 
become  imperative.  It  is  a  fact  that  both  in  the  central  office  and 
at  stations  the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  has  not  been 
proportionate  to  the  increase  in  work ;  in  other  words,  the  operations 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  have  been  so  enlarged  during  the  past  year 
as  to  require  more  work  than  formerly  from  each  member  of  its 
commissioned  force,  despite  the  fact  that  the  number  was  increased 
by  20  during  that  period. 

In  the  classified  service  of  the  Bureau  there  were  4  more  perma- 
nent appointments,  including  those  effected  by  transfer  and  rein- 
statement, and  7  more  temporary  appointments  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  promotions  during  the  same  period— 52  at  the  central 
office  and  129  at  stations — ^were  fewer  by  59  than  in  the  year  before. 
All  promotions  but  5  were  made  to  the  next  higher  grade;  of  the 
exceptions  noted,  4  resulted  through  the  assignment  of  especially 
meritorious  employees  to  charge  of  important  stations  in  large  cities, 
where  the  enlarged  duties  and  responsibilities  called  for  appreciable 
increases  in  compensation,  and  the  remaining  instance  was  that  of  a 
central  office  employee  possessing  particular  qualifications  for  the 
duties  to  which  assignee^  There  were  53  voluntary  resi^ations  in 
the  classified  service  during  the  year,  or  11  more  than  m  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months.  By  far  the  larger  part  was  in  the  subclerical 
force,  especially  among  the  messengers  and  messenger  boys,  which 
was  to  have  been  expected,  a  less  stability  naturally  belonging  to  the 
lower  and  less  remunerative  grades  than  elsewhere.  A  loss  of  8 
recently  appointed  assistant  observers  through  resijgnation,  however, 
was  larger  than  looked  for,  and,  in  view  of  the  time  and  attention 
Tequirea  in  their  preliminary  training,  worked  to  the  disadvantage 
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of  the  Bureau.  In  order  to  better  this  condition  recommendation 
was  made  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  favorably  acted  uppn, 
that  only  unmarried  men  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  assistant 
observers,  owing  to  the  low  entrance  salary  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  earlier  years  of  their  service  these  appointees  are  liable  to  be 
moved  from  station  to  station  frequently  and  at  short  notice.  Of  the 
103  probationary  appointments  made  during  the  year  all  but  3  suc- 
cessftilly  completed  the  six  months'  trial  period.  Nine  undesirable 
employees  were  eliminated  from  the  classified  service  during  the 
year  and  23  reductions  were  made  by  way  of  necessary  discipline  or 
for  other  sufficient  reasons. 

In  the  unclassified  service  there  were  5  permanent  and  no  tem- 
porary appointments,  as  compared  with  6  permanent  and  1  temporary 
for  the  preceding  year. 

The  aosence  record  diflfered  but  slightly  from  that  for  the  calendar 
year  preceding,  there  having  been  a  fraction  of  a  day  less,  both  for 
sickness  and  for  annual  leave,  the  average  for  the  entire  service 
considered. 

There  were  8  deaths  in  the  commissioned  force  of  the  Bureau,  as 
a^inst  3  for  the  year  before.  The  list  includes  Prof.  Edward  B. 
Garriott,  through  whose  death,  on  May  13,  1910,  the  Bureau  lost  one 
of  its  most  valued  officials  and  the  science  of  meteorology  an  able 
investigator  and  enthusiastic  student  Professor  Garriott  had  for 
years  been  in  charge  of  the  forecast  division  of  the  central  office. 

CHANQES  IN  THE  FOBCE  OF  THE  BTTBEAU. 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE. 

Appointments : 

Probationary — 

(Compositors,  at  $1,250 4 

Printers,  at  $1,000 5 

Skilled  mechanic,  at  $1,000 

Clerk,  at  $900 

Assistant  observers,  at  $720 4: 

Carpenter,  at  $720 

Repairman,  at  $720 

Watchman,  at  $720 

Firemen,  at  $720 2 

Folders  and  feeders,  at  $630 3 

Skilled  laborers,  at  $450 3 

Messenger  boys,  at  $450 3 

Messenger  boys,  at  $360 37 

103 

Transfer — 

Engineer,  at  $1,200 .'-  1 

Printer,  at  $1,000 1 

Messenger,  at  $000 1 

3 

Reinstatement — 

Printers,  at  $1,000 2 

Assistant  observers,  at  $1,000 2 

Assistant  observer,  at  $720 1 

Messenger,  at  $600 1 

Messenger  boy,  at  $480 1 
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Appointments— Oontinned. 
Temporary — 

Compositor,  at  $1,500 1 

Compositors,  at  $1,2S0 6 

Clerks,  at  $900 8 

Repairmen,  at  $720 2 

Fireman*  at  $720 1 

Folders  and  feeders,  at  $630 2 

Messenger  boys,  at  $600 2 

Mess^ger,  at  $480 1 

Skilled  laborer,  at  $450 1 

Messenger  boys,  at  $450 8 

Messtfiger  boys,  at  $360 27 

Evaporation  observer,  at  $3  a  day 1 

"Id 

Promotions  (all  promotions  except  5  were  to  the  next  higher  grade  or  by 
cortlflcation  for  advancement  ft'om  subclerical  positions) 201 

Bednctions : 


To  grant  assignment  to  preferred  station 3 

To  grant  assignment  to  preferred  work 2 

Necessitated  by  assignment  to  station  duty 8 

Necessitated  by  employee's  return  to  duty  from  leave  of  absence 

without  pay 

Necessitated  by  civil-service  ruling 

Decreased  efficiency  due  to  increasing  age 

Physical  disability 

Absence  without  authority 

Unsatisfactory  services.^ 

28 

Besignations: 

Voluntary 58 

Bequired  because  of— 

Unsatisfactory  services 6 

Unsatisfactory  services  and  conduct 2 

61 
TransfttTed  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 1 

Bemovals: 
Causes — 

Absence  without  authority 1 

Unsatisfactory  qervices 1 

Unsatisfactory  conduct 2 

Indecent  conduct 1 

Gross  impudence 1 

Theft 1 

Physical  disability 1 

Physical  disability  and  unreliability 1 

9 

Dropped  from  the  rolls  at  termination  of  probationary  period  because  of 
misatisftictory  services 3 

Dettiis 8 
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UNCLASSIFIED  SERVICE. 

Appointments : 
Permanent — 

Unclassified  laborer,  at  $480 1 

Student  assistants,  at  $300 3 

Charwoman,  at  $240 1 

5 

Promotion  (to  the  next  higher  grade) 1 

Resignations : 

Voluntary 3 

Required  because  of — 

Unsatisfactory  services 1 

Unsatisfactory  conduct 1 


Removal : 
Cause — 

Position  filled  by  a  classified  employee 1 

ABSENCE. 
Average  number  of  days  per  employee  during  calendar  year  1909, 


Sickness. 


Annosl 
leave. 


Station  (00  per  cent  males) . 
Waahington,  D.  C: 

Kales 

Females 

Entire  service 


1.0 

5.4 
7.8 
2.2 


7.2 

34.6 
28.0 
1L7 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  SBBVICE. 

The  following  tables  show  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Bureau 
and  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  salaries  paid  in  the  commissioned 
grades: 

Numerical  strength  of  the  Weather  Bureau  June  SO,  1910, 

At  Washington,  D.  C: 

Classified 199 

Unclassified 11 

210 

Outside  of  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Classified 566 

Unclassified 16 

582 

Total  commissioned  employees 792 

Additional  employees  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C.  : 

Storm-warning  dlsplaymen 181 

River  observers ^ 892 

Cotton-region  observers 117 

Com  and  wheat  region  observers 180 

Rainfall  observers 107 

Sugar  and  rice  region  observers 7 

Special  meteorological  observers 74 

Special  cranberry^marsh  observers 4 
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Additional  employees  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C. — Continued. 

Special  snow  and  Ice  observers 4 

Mountain  snowfall  observers 333 

Total  nonconunlssloned  employees i. 1,849 


Total  paid  employees «  2, 141 

Persons  serving  without  compensation  (except  through  the  distri- 
bution of  government  publications)  : 
Cooperative  observers  and  correspondents  (omitting  415  paid 

observers  enumerated  elsewhere) 4,636 

Cooperative  storm-warning  dlsplaymen 84 

Cooperative  river  observers 23 

Cooperative  rainfall  observers 11 


Total  cooperatives 4,754 


Total  numerical  strength 6,895 

Distribution  of  the  commissioned  force,  June  30,  1910, 

In  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Accounts  Division *14 

dlmatological  Division 16 

Distributing  Division 11 

Executive  branch 16 

Forecast  Division 7 

Instrument  Division 11 

Library 4 

Marine  Division 13 

Obsaratory 9 

Publications  Division 41 

Biver  and  Flood  Division 8 

Supplies  Division ^  10 

Telegraph  Division , 11 

Verification  Section 2 

Drafting  room  (under  direction  of  the  chief  clerk) 4 

Heat,  light,  and  power  plant  (under  direction  of  the  chief  clerk) 5 

Miscellaneous  mechanical  work  (under  direction  of  the  chief  clerk) 6 

Watch  force  (under  direction  of  the  chief  clerk) 6 

General  messenger  and  laborer  service  (under  direction  of  the  chief 

clerk) 21 

210 


Outside  of  Washington,  D.  C. : 

53  stations  with  1  commissioned  employee 53 

51  stations  with  2  commissioned  employees 102 

43  stations  with  3  commissioned  employees ,_  129 

18  stations  with  4  commissioned  employees 72 

14  stations  with  5  commissioned  employees 70 

10  stations  with  6  commissioned  employees 60 

3  stations  with  7  commissioned  employees 21 

1  station  with  8  commissioned  employees 8 

2  stations  with  9  commissioned  employees 18 

2  stations  with  10  commissioned  employees 20 

1  station  with  11  commissioned  employees 11 

1  station  with  22  commissioned  employees 22 

199  stations ^  586 

•  This  total  embraces  all  paid  persons  connected  with  the  Bureau  on  June  30, 
1910,  except  18  commissioned  employees  absent  on  that  date  and  who  had  been 
Sraated  leaves  of  absence  or  furloughs  without  pay  for  one  month  or  more. 

^  One  employee  devotes  a  portion  of  his  time  at  one  of  the  map  stations  at  the 
United  States  Capitol. 

^This  represents  the  normal  station  force.  On  June  30,  1910,  there  were 
i^ctutlly  on  duty  582  employees. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  thef^  are  eight  special  observing  (one 
man)  stations  in  the  West  Indies,  mainly  in  operation  during  the  hur- 
ricane season,  and  a  special  repair  station  in  Washington,  operated 
from  October  to  April,  inclusive. 

The  following  salary  table  omits  3  evaporation  observers,  who  re- 
ceive pay  onl^  when  they  take  oteervations,  and  persons  on  duty  at 
special  observing  and  substations  where  the  salaries  are  $25  a  month 
or  less,  and  where,  as  a  rule,  the  tour  of  duty  covers  but  a  small  frac- 
tion 01  the  day  and  only  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Balariea  paid  in  the  oommi$8ione4  grades. 


Gradea. 


ClaaBifled  grades: 

Highest  salary 

Lowest  salary 

Average  salary 

Unclasslflea  grades: 

Highest  salary 

Lowest  salary 

Average  saltfy 

Average  salary  of  all  (ttatioii  and  Washington)  li  |1,061. 
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U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  op  Animal  Industry, 
Washington^  D.  C,  September  25, 1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  nscal  year  ended 
June  30, 1910. 

Bespectfully,  A.  D.  Melvin, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Whson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


INTBODUCTION. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  consisted,  as  heretofore,  of  the  meat  inspection, 
the  inspection  of  animals  for  export,  the  inspection  and  quarantine 
of  imported  animals,  the  eradication  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  of  live  stock,  the  scientific  investi^tion  of  such  diseases, 
investigations  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock  and  poultry, 
and  work  relating  to  the  dairy  industry. 

The  employees  in  the  service  of  the  Bureau  on  July  !•  1910,  num- 
bered 3,183,  as  compared  virith  3,268  a  year  before.  Oi  the  former 
number  2,385  virere  en^ged  in  meat  inspection  or  virork  pertaining 
thereto,  as  compared  viritn  2,499  on  July  1, 1909. 

MEAT  inspection. 

As  pointed  out  in  my  previous  report,  the  meat  inspection  in  the 
litter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1909  had  about  reached  the  limit  of  the 
standing  annual  appropriation  of  $3,000,000.  Strict  economy  has 
been  ob^rved  in  this  work  so  as  to  provide  inspection  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  with  the  funds  available.  The  cost  of  the  inspection 
for  the  fiscal  year  1910  was  approximately  $2,940,000. 

While  the  inspection  was  carried  on  at  919  establishments  in  237 
cities  and  towns — an  increase  of  43  establishments  over  the  preceding 
year— the  total  number  of  animals  inspected  was  less,  owing  to  a 
&lling  off  in  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered.  There  was  an  increase 
in  all  other  species.  The  totiQ  number  of  animals  inspected  at  the 
time  of  slaughter  was  49,179,057,  as  compared  with  65,672,075  in  the 
fiscal  year  1909.    Of  the  former  number  there  were  condemned  be- 
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cause  of  disease  or  other  condition  113.742  entire  carcasses  and  874^11 

5 arts  of  carcasses,  making  a  total  ox  nearly  1,000,000  animals  con- 
emned  in  whole  or  in  part  In  addition  tnere  were  condemned  on 
reinspection  over  19,000,000  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products  which 
had  become  unwholesome  since  inspection  at  the  time  of  slaught^. 
More  detailed  figures  relating  to  the  meat  inspection  appear  in  the 

Eortion  of  this  report  dealmg  with  the  work  of  the  Inspection 
division. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions 
brought  about  under  the  additional  authority  given  the  Department 
by  the  law  of  1906,  and  the  high  d^ree  oi  efficiency  to  which  the 
service  has  been  brought,  the  meat  inspection  is  still  occasionally  the 
object  of  unjust  criticism  and  misrepresentation.  Some  of  these 
matters  have  been  discussed  in  previous  reports.  Objection  is  some- 
times made  to  the  passing  for  food  purposes  of  the  meat  of  animals 
that  are  affected  with  localized  tuberculosis  or  other  localized  disease 
or  condition.  It  is  sometimes  falsely  asserted  that  "  diseased  meat 
is  passed  for  food."  The  only  foundation  for  such  statements  is  that 
the  wholesome  and  healthy  meat  of  an  animal  affected  slightly  and 
locally  with  some  disease  is  passed,  after  the  affected  portion  has 
been  removed  and  condemned.  The  meat  or  flesh  may  not  be  affected 
in  any  particular,  the  disease  being  usually  confined  to  certain  glands 
or  organs.  The  diseased  portion  is  condemned;  only  the  healthy 
portion  is  passed  for  food. 

This  procedure  is  justified  and  sustained  by  the  highest  scientific 
authorities  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  all  countries  having 
an  efficient  meat  inspection.  Objections  to  it  usually  come  from  those 
who  have  not  made  a  study  of  comparative  pathology  and  who  are 
not  qualified  to  pass  upon  the  questions  involved,  and  sometimes 
they  come  from  tnose  who  oppose  the  use  of  meat  at  all  as  food  and 
who  wish  to  discredit  it  in  every  possible  way. 

The  idea  of  eating  the  meat  of  a  slightly  diseased  animal  may  be 
repulsive  to  some,  but  a  little  consideration  should  readily  convince 
a  reasonable  person  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  condemning  and 
wasting  perfectly  wholesome  meat  simply  because  there  happens  to 
be  somewhere  in  the  animal  a  ^land  or  an  organ  showing  a  lesion,  or 
a  parasitic  nodule,  or  some  slight,  local  condition  which  does  not 
extend  to  or  affect  in  any  way  the  remainder  of  the  carcass.  The 
argument  that  all  the  meat  of  an  animal  affected  to  even  the  slightest 
degree  with  any  disease  should  be  totally  and  utterly  condemned,  if 
carried  to  the  extreme  and  to  its  logical  end,  would  result  in  the 
condemnation  of  practically  every  animal  slaughtered  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  meat  as  food. 

With  the  increasing  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  it  becomes  more 
important  that  wholesome  food  should  not  be  recklessly  and  need- 
lessly destroyed,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Department  not  only  to 
protect  the  people  against  unwholesome  meat,  but  to  conserve  the  food 
supply.  The  only  sensible  course  in  meat  inspection  is  to  determine 
at  just  what  stage  a  disease  or  abnormal  condition  becomes  noxious, 
and  where  to  draw  the  line  between  what  should  be  condemned  and 
what  should  be  passed,  always  giving  to  the  consumer  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt.  That  the  Department  does  properly  safeguard  the  con- 
sumer is  well  shown  in  tne  report  of  a  commission  of  eminent  sci- 
entists outside  the  Department,  who  were  appointed  in  1907  by  the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
consider  and  make  recommendations  with  regard  to  certain  features 
of  the  meat  inspection,  and  who  stated  as  their  conclusion  that  ^  if 
there  be  any  general  error  in  the  regulation,  this  is  in  favor  of  the 
public  rather  than  in  favor  of  the  butchers  and  packers." 

Wiih  r^ard  to  the  question  now  under  discussion  the  commission 
said: 

The  commission  would  inyite  attention  to  a  very  widespread  popular  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  significance  of  the  word  "  diseased  '*  in  connection  with  meat 
inspection.  To  the  popular  mind  the  idea  of  eating  "  diseased  "  animals  is  ab- 
horrent. From  the  standpoint  of  meat  inspection,  however,  the  term  '*  diseased  ** 
most  be  used  in  a  sense  not  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  popular  conception  of 
this  word. 

The  coounission  could  easily  undertake  to  show  that  not  any  single  animal 
and  for  food  in  any  part  of  the  world  would*  upon  microscopic  study,  be  shown 
to  be  absolutely  free  from  all  infection  or  lesion  if  said  animal  were  presented 
to  it  for  examination.  Some  persons  might  assert  that  in  all  of  these  infections 
and  conditions  the  meat  of  the  animals  should  be  considered  "  diseased."  Such 
Interpretation  is  not,  however.  Justified  from  a  standpoint  of  meat  inspection. 
A  li^t  sarcosporidiasis  ^  in  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats,  for  instance,  would 
not  Justify  the  condemnation  of  a  carcass,  for  there  is  no  proof  tliat  such  a 
condition  depreciates,  in  even  the  remotest  degree,  the  value  of  the  meat  or  that 
this  infection  is  transmissible  to  man.  Likewise,  there  may  be  a  strictly  local- 
ised tuberculosis,  consisting,  for  instance,  of  an  isolated  tuberculous  nodule  in 
the  lungs,  in  the  liver,  or  in  some  other  portion  of  the  body.  Such  nodule  would 
make  the  particular  point  infected  ''diseased"  from  the  standpoint  of  meat 
inspection ;  in  the  opinion  of  some  members  of  the  laity,  such  nodule  would  also 
make  the  entire  meat  of  the  animal  "  diseased  "  and  call  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  entire  carcass;  from  the  standpoint  of  meat  inspection,  the  carcass  In 
general  would  not  be  '*  diseased,"  and  there  would  be  no  Justification  in  con- 
demning it 

The  veterinary  inspector,  in  Judging  whether  a  carcass  is  "  diseased,"  must 
do  so  upon  the  general  principles  of  pathology  in  its  relation  to  the  public  health, 
and  not  upon  any  preconceived,  exaggerated,  or  sentimental  idea. 

The  commission  would  suggest  that  the  cooperation  of  the  public  is  most 
yalnable  in  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  frauds  in  the  meat  trade,  but  that  it 
would  be  well  for  the  public  to  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  veterinary 
inspectors  to  pass  Judgment  upon  the  purely  technical  side  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, since  such  Judgment  can  be  of  value  only  when  expressed  by  persons 
especially  trained  for  this  purpose. 

niustrative  of  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
■if^ard  the  public  health,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  acting  under  the  existing  regulations,  would  necessarUy 
condemn  certain  meats  which  would  be  allowed,  either  with  or  without  restric- 
tions, according  to  circumstances,  upon  the  markets  of  Germany,  France,  Bng- 
Mnd,  and  other  countries. 

It  is  only  when  the  disease  is  slight  and  localized  or  circumscribed 
that  tiie  unaffected  portions  of  the  carcass  are  passed  for  food.  When- 
ever the  disease  is  generalized  or  disseminated  throughout  the  system, 
or  is  of  such  character  or  extent  as  to  affect  the  wholesomene^  or 
the  meat,  the  entire  carcass  is  condemned — and  the  consumer  is  given 
the  benefit  of  every  doubt.  Careful  experiments  carried  out  by  the 
Bureau  and  by  scientists  elsewhere  have  shown  that  the  genns  of 
tuberculosis  are  not  carried  in  the  blood  circulation  and  distributed 
throughout  the  system  until  the  disease  has  reached  a  very  advanced 
stage.  It  is  therefore  considered  perfectly  safe,  when  the  mfection  is 
clearly  limited  to  a  certain  gland  or  group  of  glands  or  an  organ,  to 
remove  these  parts  and  pass  the  healtny  parts  which  have  not 

*ODe  of  the  most  conunon  infections  of  food  animals,  especially  of  hogs.  It 
ii  due  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  parasitic  protozoon  in  the  muscles. 
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become  affected  in  any  way  by  the  disease.  The  men  who  pass  on 
these  questions  are  well  educated  in  veterinary  science  and  compara- 
tive pathology,  and  are  carefully  trained  in  meat  inspection,  and 
hence  have  special  knowledge  of  animal  diseases  and  tneir  bearing 
on  human  health. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  meat  which  is  condemned  under 
the  federal  inspection  would  be  sold  for  food  if  it  were  not  for  this 
inspection.  A  considerable  Quantity  of  diseased  and  unwholesome 
unmspected  meat  is  really  placed  upon  the  market,  as  the  federal 
inspection  covers  but  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  meat 
supply  of  the  United  States.  A  lar^e  part  of  the  remainder  receives 
no  mspection  whatever,  while  a  smaU  proportion  is  subjected  to  some 
kind  of  inspection  by  state  or  local  officers.  As  pointed  out  in  pre- 
vious reports,  it  is  important  that  the  States  and  municipalities 
should  provide  an  efficient  inspection  for  the  meat  that  is  slaughtered 
and  sold  locally,  and  hence  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  In  some  of  the  States  and  in  quite  a  number  of  cities  this 
subject  is  receiving  consideration  with  a  view  to  inaugurating  inspec- 
tion. An  inspection  to  afford  real  protection  to  the  health  of  the 
public  should  DC  made  preferably  by  a  competent  veterinarian  at  the 
time  of  slaughter,  and  the  places  at  which  meat  is  slaughtered  and 
prepared  for  food  should  be  maintained  in  good  sanitary  condition. 

It  often  happens  that  the  local  authorities  must  deal  with  small, 
scattered,  poorly  equipped,  and  very  insanitary  abattoirs,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  and  expensive  to  maintam  proper  superviiion  and  to  en- 
force proper  sanitation.  To  meet  such  conditions  there  should  be  a 
central  public  abattoir  where  all  the  slaughtering  of  the  community 
should  be  concentrated,  and  no  slaughtering  should  be  permitted  else^ 
where  except  at  properly  equipped  places  under  proper  inspection. 
Sudi  a  central  abattoir  may  be  under  either  municipal  or  private 
ownership,  but  in  either  case  it  should  be  under  official  supervision. 
The  city  of  Paris,  Tex.,  has  erected  a  municipal  abattoir  which  is  in 
successrul  operation,  and  other  cities  are  considering^  similar  action. 
The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  endeavoring  to  assist  in  such  local 
enterprises  by  furnishing  such  information  and  advice  as  it  can  give 
with  re^rd  to  the  desiring,  construction,  equipment,  and  operaticm 
of  public  abattoirs,  and  it  is  expected  that  later  the  Bureau  will  be 
prepared  to  furnish  municipal  authorities  with  plans  and  specifica- 
tions when  desired. 

PBOPOSED  DEPABTMENT  OB  BXTBEAU  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

However  commendable  may  be  the  movement  to  provide  better 

Sivemment  facilities  for  safeguarding  and  prcHnoting  numan  health, 
e  specific  measures  which  are  being  urged  upon  Congress,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  unquestionably  be  very  detrimental  to  the  work 
which  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
and  also  to  the  agricultural  interests  and  in  some  respects  to  the 
public  welfare. 

Several  bills  are  pending  in  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a 
department  or  bureau  of  public  health.  By  one  bill  it  is  propc^ed  to 
establish  a  new  executive  department  and  to  transfer  to  tnat  depart- 
ment not  only  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  certain  other 
branches  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  all  matters  within  the 
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control  of  the  Federal  Government  relating  to  ^'  diseases  of  animal 
life''  and  all  departments  and  bureaus  (excepting  those  in  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments)  "  affecting  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  biological  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
service,  or  any  questions  relative  thereto."  This  language  is  so  broad 
as  to  cover  wort  relating  to  plant  life,  such  as  foreSry,  the  growing 
of  field  crops,  fruit  culture,  etc.  To  place  work  of  this  kmd  in  a 
dq)artnient  of  public  health  is  so  preposterous  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  advocates  of  the  measure  really  intend  to  do  this ;  yet  such  is  the 
meaning  of  the  lan^age  employed  in  the  bill. 

Mudi  of  the  wo^  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  relates  to 
such  subjects  as  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  live  stock  and  poultry, 
and  dairy  practice  and  methods,  including  the  manufacture  oi  cheese, 
butter,  etc.  Obviously,  such  lines  of  worK  have  no  place  in  a  depart- 
ment or  bureau  of  public  health,  and  their  control  can  not  be  lairly 
regarded  as  in  anjr  way  essential  to  the  establishment  and  proper 
conduct  of  an  efficient  public-health  organization. 

Other  bills  pending  before  Congress,  not  so  sweeping  in  scope, 
provide  for  the  transfer  to  the  proposed  department  or  bureau  of 

Snblic  health  of  the  veterinary  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
ustry,  including  the  meat  inspection ;  but  such  a  division  and  trans- 
fer would,  in  my  judgment,  seriously  impair  the  efficiencv  of  the 
Bervice.  Experience  in  this  and  other  coimtries  has  shown  that  work 
SQch  as  the  sci^itific  investigation  and  the  eradication  of  diseases 
of  animals  and  the  meat  inspection  should  not  only  be  performed  by 
veterinarians  but  should  be  under  veterinary  control  and  direction. 
It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  medical  profession  to  say  that  a  physician, 
DO  matter  how  capable,  is  not  qualified,  without  proper  veterinary 
training  to  conduct  or  direct  such  work. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  essentially  an  a^icultural 
organization  and  deals  primarily  with  agriculture,  and  its  logical 
place  is  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  even  though  some 
oranches  of  its  work  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  public  health. 
Even  in  the  portions  of  the  Bureau's  work  of  which  the  protection 
of  human  health  is  an  important  object,  the  problems  are  mainly 
tgricultural  and  must  be  attacked  from  the  agricultural  side. 

The  production  and  conservation  of  the  public  food  supply  are  of 
the  hignest  iniportance  to  human  health,  but  the  measures  by  which 
such  production  and  conservation  are  accomplished  are '  mainly 
agricultural.  In  other  wordSj  while  the  end  is  a  matter  of  public 
h^lth,  the  means  of  accomplishing  that  end  constitute  an  agricul- 
tural problem ;  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  certainly  the 
most  appropriate  agency  for  carrying  out  such  agricultural  means. 
To  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  food-producing  animals  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people,  not  only  must  methods  of  breeding  and  feed- 
ing live  stock  be  studied  and  applied,  but  diseases  of  animals  must 
be  studied  and  combated ;  and  all  this  work  is  an  integral  part  of  one 
great  problem  and  should  not  be  divided. 

The  large  amounts  expended  by  the  Government  for  the  protection 
of  the  health  of  live  stock  are  sometimes  contrasted  with  the  small 
tppropriations  for  protecting  and  promoting  the  health  of  the  people. 
Such  comparisons  are  fallacious  and  misleading.  The  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
IB  not  appropriated  because  of  any  sentimental  feeling  for  the  wel- 
fuB  of  tne  animals  themselves,  but  the  real  object  is  to  provide  a 
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sufficient  and  wholesome  supply  of  food  for  the  preservation  of 
human  life  and  health. 

In  the  interest  of  economy  and  j^ood  administration  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  should  remain 
intact  and  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  folly  to  argue 
that  the  consolidation  of  the  various  ^vernment  agencies  having  a 
bearing  in  any  wav  on  the  public  health  into  one  organization  would 
be  a  measure  of  nnancial  economy.  If  this  Bureau  were  removed 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  would  be  essential  for  that 
Department  to  replace  a  large  part  of  the  orjganization  if  it  continued 
to  deal  efficiently  with  agriculture,  and  this  would  duplicate  and 
increase  expenses  instead  of  reducing  them.  The  present  organisa- 
tion permits  the  use  of  the  same  men  (imder  various  appropriations) 
in  different  lines  of  work  and  their  transfer  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  service — an  arrangement  that  would  not  be 
possible  if  the  work  were  divided  by  the  transfer  of  the  meat  inspec- 
tion to  the  proposed  new  organization.  As  pointed  out  in  my  report 
for  the  preceding  year,  the  field  work  in  eradicating  diseases  of 
animals  is  mostly  done  during  the  summer,  while  the  work  of  slaugh- 
terhouses is  heaviest  during  the  winter ;  and  a  number  of  men  can  be 
utilized  for  field  work  in  the  summer  and  for  meat  inspection  in  the 
winter,  thus  eflfecting  an  economy  which  would  not  be  possible  if 
these  lines  of  work  were  not  under  the  same  management.  A  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  advantage  of  the  present  organization  was 
ffiven  in  that  report  with  reference  to  the  outbreak  of  conta^ous 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  winter  of  1908,  when  it  was  possible  to 
draw  immediateljr  on  a  trained  force  of  veterinarians  and  scientists 
already  engaged  in  the  meat  inspection  and  other  regular  work  of 
the  Bureau.  Had  these  branches  been  separated,  the  contagion  would 
very  probably  have  spread  widely  and  reached  the  great  stock-rais- 
ing regions  of  the  West  before  a  force  could  have  been  organized  to 
combat  it^  and  there  it  would  have  caused  tremendous  damage  and 
loss  and  its  eradication  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficiut  and 
expensive  if  not  impossible. 

It  seems  that  it  should  be  entirely  possible  and  practicable  for  the 
Government  to  enlarge  its  work  for  numan  healtn  and  to  maintain 
an  efficient  public-health  organization  without  placing  under  that 
organization  work  which  has  no  logical  place  there  and  without 
impairing  existing  branches  of  the  government  service  with  no  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  the  public. 

STUDY  AND  EBADICATION  OF  CONTAQIGUS  DISEASBS  OF  ANIMALa 

The  scientific  investigation  of  various  animal  diseases  has  been 
continued,  and  the  policy  of  bavin?  such  diseases  studied  in  the  fidd 
by  a  larger  number  of  experts  than  neretofore  has  been  adopted.  The 
work  for  the  eradication  of  certain  contagious  diseases  has  becoi 
unusually  eflfective  during  the  past  year. 

ERADICATION  OP  CATTLE  TICKS. 

With  the  steady  extension  of  the  zone  affected  by  the  ravages  of 
the  .cotton-boll  weevil,  and  the  growing  realization  by  southern 
farmers  of  the  need  of  giving  more  attention  to  stock  raising,  the 
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value  of  the  work  being  done  for  the  extermination  of  cattle  ticks 
becomee  more  apparent  and  the  people  of  the  tick-infested  territory 
are  showing  greater  interest  in  this  undertaking.  Much  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  developing  the  hog.  sheep,  and  poultry  industries 
in  the  South  and  the  introduction  ana  breeding  ox  a  better  class  of 
tnimals,  and  hog  raising  especially  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  sue* 
oessful  and  profitable  there;  but  the  important  industries  of  cattle 
raising  and  aairying  can  never  be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  suc- 
cess as  long  as  the  South  remains  under  the  heavy  handicap^  of  the 
cattle  tick.  ^  These  ticks  not  only  keep  the  cattle  in  poor  condition,  but 
spread  the  infection  of  the  disease  known  as  Texas  fever,  which  makes 
it  necessary  to  quarantine  the  cattle  of  tick-infested  regions  and  to 
allow  them  to  be  marketed  only  under  certain  restrictions  which  lower 
their  selling  price.  The  presence  of  the  ticks  also  makes  it  imprac- 
ticable to  introduce  a  better  class  of  cattle  from  noninfected  sections. 
For  the  past  four  years  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, through  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  has  been  engaged  in 
cooperation  with  state  and  local  authorities  in  an  effort  to  exterminate 
these  ticks;  and  although  this  is  a  difficult  undertaking,  which  will 
require  many  years  for  its  successful  conclusion,  the  progress  so  far 
made  has  already  brought  neat  benefits  to  the  portions  of  the  terri- 
tOTy  that  have  l>een  freed  &om  the  ticks  and  has  demonstrated  that 
H  is  practicable  in  time  to  eradicate  the  ticks  from  the  infested  region. 
Durmg  the  past  fiscal  year  there  have  been  released  from  quarantine 
as  a  result  of  the  eradication  of  these  ticks  57,518  square  miles  of 
territory,  which  is  the  largest  area  released  in  anv  year  since  the  be- 

Cing  of  the  work  in  the  summer  of  1906.    The  total  area  so  re- 
d  since  the  beginning  of  the  work  amounts  to  129,611  square 
miles. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  work  can  be  carried  forward  depends 
on  the  amounts  of  money  appropriated  by  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments and  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the  affected 
region.  The  federal  appropriation  for  the  past  fiscal  year  was 
(^,000,  and  a  like  amount  has  been  appropriated  for  the  succeeding 
year.  In  order  to  use  this  money  to  the  oest  advantage,  the  policy  of 
the  Department  is  to  operate  only  where  state  and  local  authorities 
ire  prepared  to  offer  suostantial  cooperation  and  where  public  senti- 
ment is  favorable.  During  the  calendar  year  1909  the  States  and 
counties  etxpend^  about  $180,000  in  this  work,  as  indicated  bv  re- 
ports received  by  the  Bureau ;  and  as  the  work  advances  and  its  bene- 
nts  become  more  obvious  there  is  a  disposition  to  increase  the  appro- 
priations from  year  to  year. 

Besides  the  field  work  in  exterminating  the  ticks  by  such  methods 
as  dipping,  spraying,  hand  treatment,  and  pasture  rotation,  the 
Bureau  has  continu^  the  dissemination  of  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  ticks  and  the  disease  which  they  spread  and  as  to  advan- 
tages and  methods  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Literature  has  been  dis- 
tributed, material  has  mnen  furnished  to  newspapers,  and  lectures  and 
addresses  have  been  given  at  farmers'  institutes  and  other  meetings. 
A  Fanners'  Bulletin  on  "  Methods  of  Exterminating  the  Texas-Fever 
Tick  ^  was  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  and  has  been  extensively  dis- 
tributed. 
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UP-AND-UBO  ULCERATION  OF  SHEEP. 

The  form  of  necrobacillosis  known  as  lip-and-leg  ulceration  of 
sheep,  which  appeared  in  Wyoming  about  two  years  ago  and  became 
so  threatening  as  to  necessitate  a  f^eral  quarantine  in  the  early  part 
of  the  past  &cal  year,  has  fortunately  become  much  less  prevident 
under  the  quarantine  and  methods  of  treatment  carried  out  under  the 
direction  and  cooperation  of  federal  and  state  officers,  aided,  perhaps, 
by  the  drought  of  the  past  season.  This  disease  appeared  in  a  very 
malignant  form  over  a  large  part  of  Wyoming  ana  Montana,  and  it 
was  necessary,  before  progress  could  be  made  in  controlling  it,  to 
study  more  closely  its  nature  and  to  work  out  methods  of  treatment. 
During  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  three  meetings  were  held  at  which 
officers  of  the  Bureau  conferred  with  officers  and  sheep  owners  of  the 
affected  States  to  discuss  the  situation  and  consider  means  of  dealing 
with  it.  A  circular  describing  the  disease  and  recommending  methods 
of  treatment  was  issued  in  the  spring  and  has  been  widely  circulated 
in  the  affected  region.  Ten  veterinarians  of  the  Bureau^  staff  were 
stationed  in  different  parts  of  Wywning  to  observe  the  disease  and  to 
instruct  and  assist  the  flock  masters  in  the  best  methods  of  treatment 
and  in  the  disinfection  of  infected  premises.  ^  Where  care  was  exer- 
cised in  administering  the  treatment  and  in  disinfecting  the  premises 
the  disease  either  disappeared  or  was  greatly  reduce(L  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  area  placed  under  quarantine  m  the  early  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  recently  released,  and  the  number  of  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  territory  remaining  in  quarantine  has  been  reduced  about 
60  or  75  per  cent 

It  has  Deen  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  this  disease  can  be  con- 
trolled by  methods  such  as  have  been  adopted,  although  the 
malignant  form  is  persistent,  and  very  careful  and  thorough  treat- 
ment is  necessary.  Numerous  instances  were  found  where  flocks  had 
become  infected  by  being  permitted  to  trail  over  ranges  where  dis- 
eased sheep  had  been  and  to  drink  at  water  holes  where  such  sheep 
had  watered.  These  instances,  considered  in  connection  with  scien- 
tific experiments  made  by  the  Bureau,  show  beyond  question  that  the 
disease  is  of  a  contagious  nature.  While  the  majority  of  cases  are  of 
a  mild  type  affecting  only  the  lips,  it  seems  that  under  certain  condi- 
tions, which  are  not  at  present  understood,  this  type  may  develop 
into  the  more  severe  form.  In  order  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  treat  the  mild  as  well  as  the  malignant  form. 

SCABIES   OF    SHEEP    AND    CATFLE. 

The  eradication  of  scabies  of  sheep  in  the  West  has  progressed  so 
well  that  during  the  fiscal  year  areas  aggregating  390,000  square 
miles  were  released  from  quarantine  and  the  disease  was  greatly 
reduced  in  the  territory  remaining  under  quarantine. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  owing  to  the  continued  increase  of  scabies 
in  sheep  m  the  State  of  Kentucky,  the  entire  State  was  placed  under 
federal  quarantine.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  an  efficient  state 
law  under  which  the  Bureau  could  cooperate,  no  active  work  in  the 
eradication  of  the  disease  has  been  done.  However,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Kentucky  legislature  an  act  was  passed  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  state  live-stock  sanitary  ooard  with  power  to 
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control  and  eradicate  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  of  live  stock. 
Such  a  board  was  appointed  June  15,  1910,  the  day  after  the  law 
became  effective.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  Bureau 
to  cooperate  with  this  board  in  eradicating  sheep  scabies,  and  to  this 
end  active  work  will  be  commenced  in  the  near  future. 

The  area  Quarantined  for  scabies  of  cattle  in  the  West  was  reduced 
during  the  nscal  year  by  the  release  from  quarantine  of  more  than 
50,000  square  miles. 

ERADICATION   OF   BOVINE   TUBERCULOSIS    IN    THE   DISTRICT   OP   COLUMBIA. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  continuous  and  marked 
increase  in  private  and  legislative  efforts  to  eradicate  bovine  tuber- 
culosis. Coincident  with  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  States  and 
municipalities,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  given  active  aid 
toward  the  eradication  of  the  disease  in  a  number  of  localities  and 
in  preventing  the  interstate  movement  of  cattle  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis. In  the  belief  that  a  demonstration  of  the  practicability  of 
^dicating  bovine  tuberculosis  from  a  given  area  would  be  of  mate- 
rial benefit  by  the  encouragement  which  it  would  give  and  by  outlining 
working  methods  to  accomplish  successful  results,  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  District. 

All  the  cattle  in  the  District,  numbering  1,701,  were  tested  with 
tuberculin,  and  of  these  821,  or  18.87  per  cent,  gave  reactions.  All  of 
the  reacting  animals  were  slaughtered  under  inspection,  and  all  except 
a  few  belonging  to  the  Government  were  appraised  and  the  owners 
reimbursed.  In  only  five  of  the  carcasses  was  there  a  failure  to  find 
lesions  of  tuberculosis  on  post-mortem,  hence  the  correctness  of  the 
tuberculin  reaction  was  verified  in  98.36  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Of 
course  there  is  a  likelihood  that  in  these  five  cases  the  lesions  were 
present  but  were  too  minute  for  detection  by  the  methods  used.  In 
nearly  77  per  cent  of  the  carcasses  the  lesions  were  so  slight  and 
locali2ed  as  to  permit  the  use  of  the  meat  for  food,  while  the  remain- 
der were  more  or  less  generalized  cases  and  were  entirely  condemned. 
The  average  appraised  value  of  the  reacting  cattle  was  $45.41.  An 
average  price  ox  $18.88  was  obtained  from  their  sale,  and  the  Depart- 
ment reimbursed  the  owners  to  the  extent  of  an  average  of  $13.97  for 
each  animal,  making  the  average  loss  to  owners  $12.56  per  cow,  based 
upon  the  appraised  value.  The  particulars  of  this  work  are  given  in 
the  portion  of  this  report  relating  to  the  Quarantine  Division. 

GID  IN  SHEEP. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  gid  parasite  in  sheep  in  Montana  was 
announced  by  the  Bureau  a  few  vears  ago  the  study  of  the  gid  disease 
and  the  parasite  which  causes  it  nas  been  continued.  One  publication 
giving  some  of  the  results  of  this  work  was  issued  during  the  year  and 
others  are  now  in  press  and  in  preparation.  As  the  disease  appears  to 
be  prevalent  only  in  a  part  oi  Montana,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
parasite  should  be  prevented  from  spreading  to  other  sections  and  that 
Jt  should  be  exterminated  if  possible.  To  that  end  the  Bureau  is  en- 
deavoring to  place  before  the  sheep  owners  of  the  affected  region  cor- 
rect information  as  to  the  life  history  of  the  parasite,  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  methods  to  be  followed  in  combating  the  parasite. 
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BREEDING  HOBSES  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES  ABMY. 

Although  horses  are  now  commanding  higher  prices  than  have  been 
known  for  many  years,  there  is  evidently  a  great  shortage  in  their 

Sroduction.  The  United  States  Army  has  for  some  years  found  it 
ifficult  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  suitable  horses,  and  it 
seems  that  if  the  efficiency  of  the  cavalry  is  to  be  maintained  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  up  some  systematic  plan  to 
encourage  the  breeding  of  horses  of  a  type  suitable  for  army  use. 

During  the  past  year  the  Secretary  of  War  requested  tne  coopera- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  evolving  some  plan  for  ena- 
bling the  army  to  obtain  suitable  horses.  The  Secretary  of  War 
pointed  out  that  the  supply  of  horses  fit  for  remounts  is  becoming  more 
and  more  limited,  and  that  the  present  indications  are  that  the  country 
would  find  it  impossible  to  mount  its  army  from  its  own  resources  in 
time  of  war  and  is  rapidly  reaching  a  point  where  the  needed  supply 
of  suitable  remounts  for  the  present  strength  of  the  army  would  l>e 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  if  obtainable  at  all.  As  a  result  this 
Department  designated  a  representative  to  join  with  a  representative 
of  the  War  Department  in  considering  the  subject  and  formulating  a 

Slan.  The  Department  of  Ajgriculture  was  represented  by  Mr.  (Jeorge 
L  Eommel,  Chief  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division  of  this  Bureau, 
and  the  War  Department  hj  Capt.  Casper  H.  Conrad,  jr..  Third 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  detailed  for  duty  in  the  Quartermaster- 
GeneraPs  Department  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  remounts. 
These  gentlemen  have  outlined  a  plan  for  breeding  horses  for  armv 
use,  which  plan  is  presented  in  the  portion  of  this  report  dealinjg  witn 
the  work  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division.  To  carry  out  this  plan 
would  require  appropriations  for  the  use  of  this  Department  estimated 
at  $250,000  for  the  first  year  and  $100,000  a  year  thereafter. 

NEW  EXPERIMENTAL  FABM. 

For  several  years  the  Bureau  has  felt  the  need  of  a  farm  near 
Washington  on  which  it  could  conduct  experiments  and  investiga- 
tions in  breeding  and  feeding  animals  and  m  dairying,  so  that  such 
work  could  be  kept  separate  from  that  relating  to  infectious  diseases 
as  carried  on  at  the  Experiment  Station  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  as  the  work 
is  so  entirely  different  in  character  and  is  under  the  supervision  of 
different  divisions  of  the  Bureau.  In  the  appropriation  act  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911, 
Congress  appropriated  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  such  a  farm.  The 
Department  purchased  a  larm  of  about  475  acres  located  at  Belts- 
ville.  Prince  George  County,  Md.,  about  13  miles  from  Washington. 
This  farm  is  now  beinff  equipped  tor  the  purpose  in  view,  and  will  be 
used  by  the  Dairy  and  Animal  Husbandry  divisions  of  the  Bureau. 
The  work  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  animals  and  poultry  here- 
tofore carried  on  at  the  Bethesda  Experiment  Station  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  farm,  and  dairy  work  will  be  taken  up  later.  The 
experimental  work  relating  to  diseases  of  animals  will  be  conducted 
as  heretofore  at  the  Bethe^a  station. 
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NEED   FOB  ANOTHEB   ANIMAL    QUABANTINE   STATION   ON   THE 
ATLANTIC  SEABOARD. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
imported  animals  subject  to  quarantine,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
quarantine  stations  near  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Boston  has 
been  overtaxed.  This  has  caused  considerable  inconvenience  to  im- 
porters, some  of  whom  have  been  compelled  to  defer  shipments  await- 
mg  the  release  from  Quarantine  of  other  importations  before  space 
could  be  found  for  their  importations.  A  number  of  them  nave 
diverted  their  animals  to  the  Canadian  quarantine  station  at  Quebec. 

There  is  ^reat  need  for  an  additional  Quarantine  station  on  the 
Atlantic  seaooard,  and  this  station  should  oe  located  directly  on  the 
water  front  so  as  to  be  specially  adapted  to  the  reception  of  animals 
in  cases  where  there  seems  to  be  more  than  ordinary  danger  of  carry- 
ing infection.  At  the  present  time  the  Bureau  has  no  quarantine 
station  on  the  water  front.  At  New  York  transportation  by  barge 
from  the  steamer  to  the  railroad  on  the  New  Jersey  side  is  necessary, 
in  addition  to  which  16  miles  must  be  covered  by  rail  before  reaching 
the  Athenia  station.  The  quarantine  of  animals  entering  at  Boston 
requires  a  railroad  shipment  of  about  30  miles  to  reach  the  Littleton 
station. 

As  many  importers  have  expressed  their  preference  for  the  port  of 
Baltimore  as  a  quarantine  station,  on  account  of  its  being  farther 
sooth  than  Boston  or  New  York,  tnus  having  a  milder  climate,  it  is 
evident  that  if  a  quarantine  station  could  w  located  on  the  water 
front  near  Baltimoi:e,  so  that  animals  could  be  delivered  by  barge 
directly  at  the  station  from  the  steamer,  such  a  station  would  not 
only  receive  its  full  share  of  patronage  but  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  fine  breeding  animals  imported  into  the  United  Stat€»^  and 
would  diminish  the  danger  of  the  introduction  and  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases. 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 
SUPERVISION  OF  VACCINES,  SERUMS,  ETC. 

In  my  report  for  the  precedling  year  attention  was  called  to  the 
importance  of  investing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  le^ 
power  to  control  the  importation  of  vaccines,  serums,  antitoxins, 
tuberculins,  and  other  preparations  sold  for  the  detection,  prevention, 
or  treatment  of  diseases  of  animals,  and  to  supervise  the  preparation 
of  such  products  manufactured  in  this  country  for  interstate  com- 
merce, such  authoritj  to  be  similar  to  that  already  vested  in  the 
United  States  I^iblic  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  with 
regard  to  such  products  used  in  human  medicine.  A  bill  for  this 
purpose  was  introduced  in  Congress  but  was  not  acted^  upon  at  the 
last  session.  With  the  growing  use  of  these  remedies  in  veterinary 
medicine  there  is  constant  and  increasing  danger  that  contagious 
diseases  may  be  introduced  from  abroad  and  spread  in  this  country 
through  such  preparations  unless  their  importation  is  proi)erly  super- 
vised, and  the  facts  reported  last  year  show^  the  necessity  for  the 
supenrision  of  domestic  preparations  of  this  kind  in  order  to  protect 
our  farmers,  stock  raisers,  and  veterinarians  against  fraudulent  and 
imreliable  preparations. 

734T7*— AGB 1910 ^14 
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TRANSPORTATION  OP  LIVE  STOCK. 

Additional  legislation  by  Congress  is  needed  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  regulate  more  effectively  the  interstate  transportation  oi  live 
stock  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  and  provide 
more  humane  conditions. 

Experience  in  the  enforcement  of  what  is  known  as  the  twenty-eight- 
hour  law  has  shown  the  desirability  of  exempting  from  its  operation 
live  stock  which  is  being  shipped  under  quarantine  restrictions. 
Owing  to  unforeseen  delays  it  is  sometimes  necessary  in  order  to  com- 
ply with  the  law  to  unload  stock  which  is  being  shipped  under  quar- 
antine restrictions  into  pens  which  are  not  specially  set  apart  for 
that  class  of  stock  and  which  are  likely  to  be  used  soon  afterwards 
for  other  stock,  and  in  this  way  infection  has  sometimes  been  spread. 
This  danger  could  be  practically  obviated  if  the  Secretary  of  A^- 
culture  were  clothed  with  power  in  such  cases  of  emergency  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  the  law  so  that  animals  under  quarantine  might 
be  kept  in  the  cars  for  a  sufficient  time  to  reach  a  point  where  facili- 
ties were  available  for  handling  them  without  danger  to  other  stock. 

Although  existing  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
require  the  disinfection  of  live-stock  cars  moving  into  or  out  of  a  sec- 
tion that  is  quarantined,  it  is  desirable  to  have  this  authority  extended 
so  as  to  empower  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  require  the  disin- 
fection of  any  live-stock  cars  used  in  interstate  commerce  whenever 
he  may  consider  such  disinfection  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  disease. 

In  the  shipment  of  live  stock  it  is  sometimes  a  practice  to  put  into 
the  same  car  animals  of  various  sizes  and  different  species,  with  the 
result  that  small  animals  are  often  injured  or  trampled  to  death  by 
larger  ones.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  have  authority  to  regulate  the  ship- 
ment of  different  classes  of  stock  in  the  same  cars. 

Dead  animals  are  sometimes  shipped  in  the  same  cars  with  live 
ones,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  spread  of  disease  in  this  way.  Such 
shipments  should  be  prohibited  by  law. 

INTERSTATE  SHIP3IENT  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

In  my  previous  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the  need  for 
inspecting  dairy  products  and  supervising  their  shipment.  Cream  is 
shipped  great  distances  to  creameries  to  be  made  into  butter,  and  it  is 
often  received  in  such  a  filthy  and  putrid  state  as  to  be  utterly  unfit 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  food  product.  ^  Even  though  Con- 
gress may  not  be  reaoy  to  establish  a  comprehensive  system  of  inspec- 
tion for  dairy  products,  much  good  could  be  accomplished  by  a  law 
regulating  the  interstate  shipment  of  cream  and  other  dairy  products 
so  as  to  prevent  interstate  traffic  in  unwholesome  products. 

•RENOVATED  BUTTER. 

At  present  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  supervises  the  manu- 
facture of  what  is  known  as  renovated  or  process  butter  and  maintains 
inspection  at  the  factories  where  it  is  prepared.  This  law  has  been 
found  inadequate  in  some  respects,  and  I  consider  it  desirable  to  have 
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it  amended  or  superseded  by  a  law  containing  provisions  similar  to 
those  of  the  meat-inspection  law,  so  far  as  they  may  be  applicable,  but 
retaining  the  revenue  feature  of  the  present  law. 

ViSTEBINABT  EDUCATION. 

As  stated  in  my  last  report,  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  various 
veterinary  colleges  in  the  United  States  were  investigated  by  two 
committees,  and  certain  recommendations  as  to  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  civil-service  examination  for  veterinary  positions  in  the 
Bm'eau  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  to  take  effect  September  1, 
1909.  Most  of  the  colleges  have  been  disposed  to  meet  the  re(][uirement8 
of  the  regulations  in  order  that  their  graduates  may  be  eligible  to  the 
Bureau  service,  and  there  has  already  been  considerable  improvement 
in  the  courses  and  facilities  at  these  colleges.  The  result  is  that  not 
only  is  it  possible  for  the  Bureau  to  obtain  men  better  educated  and 
qudified  for  its  veterinary  work,  but  the  standard  of  veterinary  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States  is  being  elevated. 

PUBUCATIONS  AND  DIFFUSION  OF  INFOBMATION. 

The  results  of  the  Bureau's  work  are  made  available  to  the  people 
through  publications,  correspondence,  public  addresses,  and  material 
famiSiea  to  teachers,  writers,  and  the  press. 

The  Bureau's  new  publications  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  num- 
bered 89,  aggregating  1,970  printed  pages,  besides  which  there  were 
nmnerous  reprints  of  earlier  publications.  The  new  publications  con- 
sisted of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  (for  1908), 
the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  1909, 
12  bulletins,  15  circulars,  2  Farmers'  Bulletins,  10  reprints  from  the 
tnnual  report,  2  Yearbook  articles,  29  orders  and  amendments,  and  17 
miscellaneous  publications. 

In  addition  to  the  distribution  of  literature  it  is  necessary  to  conduct 
a  heavy  correspondence  to  meet  the  large  volume  of  requests  for 
information. 

THE  ANIMAL  HUSBANDBT  DIVISION. 

"Hie  Animftl  Husbandry  Office  of  the  Bureau  was  designated  as  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Division  after  January  1,  1910,  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  work  of  the  division  is  in  no  essential 
manner  different  from  that  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Office.  Mr. 
George  M«  Rommel  has  all  along  been  in  charge  of  this  work,  as 
Animal  Husbandman  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ana  as 
Qiief  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division  since  the  establishment  of 
that  division. 

HORSE  BREEDING. 
COLOBAOO  WOBK. 

Thb  work  in  carriage-horse  breeding  at  the  Colorado  Experiment 
Station  has  been  mudi  more  satisfactory  than  during  the  previous 
jaar.    Tliere  was  no  serious  loss  at  foaling  time  and  the  foals  are  a 
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very  satisfactory  lot.  The  foals  by  the  stallion  Carmon  out  of  the 
mares  purchased  in  Kentucky  in  1908  are  especially  good. 

The  board  of  survey  condemned  12  animals  in  August,  1909,  all  of 
which  were  removed  from  the  stud.  Two  were  destroyed  (one  for 
unsoundness  and  one  for  injuries)  and  the  remainder  sold.  The  mare 
Arba  was  injured  in  the  pasture  by  cutting  the  tendons  of  the  right 
hind  leg  just  above  the  fetlock,  and  she  was  also  destroyed.  There 
were  in  the  stud  on  June  30,  1910,  5  stallions  in  service,  31  brood 
mares,  and  35  young  animals;  a  total  of  71. 

A  2-year-old  colt  by  the  well-known  Standardbred  carriage  stallion, 
Sir  Walkill,  jr..  32695,  was  bought  in  June,  1910,  in  Cedar  County, 
Iowa,  and  will  oe  given  a  trial  at  the  stud.  He  is  a  very  good  incfi- 
vidual  and  promises  to  develop  into  a  good  sire.  He  will  not  be 
available  to  outside  mares  until  he  has  been  given  a  thorough  trial. 

VKBMOICT  WOBK. 

The  work  at  the  Morgan  Horse  Farm,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  is  pro- 
sressinfi;  satisfactorily,  and  each  successive  year's  foals  by  General 
Gates  show  the  wisdom  of  his  purdiase  as  the  leading  sire.  The  foals 
of  1909  (now  yearlings)  are  a  splendid  lot  and  those  of  1910  are 
equally  promismg.  l^e  only  logical  criticism  which  has  ever  been 
made  of  General  Gates  is  that  the  Thoroughbred  cross  close  up  in  his 

gkligree  would  make  his  get  uncertain  breeders.  The  use  of  Bed 
ak,  a  stallion  &dred  by  General  Gates,  is  showing  this  criticism  to 
have  no  foundation.  Although  Red  Oak  has  not  had  severe  service, 
he  has  produced  a  uniformly  good  lot  of  foals  of  a  uniform  Morgan 

Purchases  during  the  year  were  the  brood  mare  Caroline  by  Danid 
Lambert,  and  a  yearling  filly  out  of  Caroline  bjr  General  Gates.  Caro- 
line is  the  dam  of  Shakespeare,  grand  champion  Morgan  stallion  at 
the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair;  of  Carrie  Gates,  first  prize  2-year-old 
filly  at  the  same  show;  and  of  Helen,  one  of  the  most  promising 
young  mares  at  the  Morgan  Horse  Farm.  Caroline  is  now  about  24 
years  of  age  and  is  still  producing. 

Three  yearlings  were  disposed  of  at  the  close  of  the  year  and  fur- 
ther culling  will  be  done  in  the  near  future,  some  of  the  older  stock 
being  unsatisfactory  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  following  horses  were  in  the  stud  on  June  80, 1910:  Stallions, 
8;  brood  mares,  13;  young  animals,  14;  total,  30. 

0LA88IFI0ATI0N  FOB  AMEBIOAM  OABBIAGE  H0B8BB. 

The  classification  for  American  carriage  horses  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Association  of  Trotting 
Horse  Breeders  has  received  a  general  acceptance  by  state  fairs 
throughout  the  Central  West.  The  showing  of  1909  was  more  satis- 
factory than  that  of  1908,  and  considerably  more  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  horse  owners.  The  classification  promises  to  become  a 
permanent  feature  of  state  fair  premium  lists. 

SHEEP  AND  GOAT  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  work  in  range  sheep  breeding  was  continued  during  the  fiscal 
year  in  cooperation  with  the  Wyoming  Experiment  Station,  but  it 
has  been  found  desirable  for  the  Department  to  carry  on  the  work 
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independently,  and  the  arrangement  with  the  station  has  been  termi- 
natea.  The  experiment  wilT  not  be  removed  from  the  State  of 
Wyoming. 

The  methods  of  breedinghave  not  been  changed.  Ewes  that  are 
short  in  fleece  are  bred  to  a  Delaine  ram,  which  shears  a  3-inch  staple. 
Ewes  with  folds  or  wrinkles  on  the  neck  are  bred  to  a  smooth-skinned 
ram  in  order  to  produce  lambs  that  will  be  smoother  than  their  dams. 
Ewes  not  especially  well  covered  over  the  head  and  legs  are  bred  to  a 
ram  especially  good  in  this  respect.  Small  ewes  are  bred  to  one  of 
the  largest  rams.  Ewes  which  show  a  tendency  to  coarseness  of  fleece 
are  bred  to  a  very  fine-fleeced  ram. 

The  lambing  season  the  past  spring  was  one  of  the  best  which  we 
have  yet  had.  Two  hundred  and  eiffhty-tlu-ee  lambs  were  dropped, 
149  ewe  lambs  and  134  ram  lambs.  At  the  time  of  sending  the  ewes 
and  lambs  to  the  range  there  were  243  lambs.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  two  very  poor  crops  of  lambs,  which  was  due  largely  to 
the  severe  weather  at  lambing  time  on  the  range,  it  was  decided  last 
winter  to  bring  the  ewes  in  to  the  experiment  station  for  lambing. 
This  was  done  last  spring,  and  the  good  lamb  crop  was  the  result. 

The  breeding  ewes  averaged  105  pounds  in  weight  at  shearing  time, 
and  sheared  an  average  of  10.6  pounds  of  wool.  The  yearling  ewes 
weighed  an  average  of  73.8  pounds  and  sheared  7.31  pounds.  The 
rams  sheared  an  average  of  14.2  pounds  per  head.  The  wool  was 
graded  as  follows:  Twenty-six  fleeces  as  fine,  240  fine  medium,  79 
medium,  and  1  low  medium.  The  ram  fleeces  were  graded  as  1  fine, 
2  medium,  and  5  fine  medium.  The  condition  of  the  wool  was  given 
as  follows :  Sixty-two  fleeces  were  in  poor  condition,  2  in  very  poor 
condition,  139  in  fair  condition,  and  129  in  good  condition.  The 
fleeces  of  the  ewes  averaged  2.27  inches  in  length. 

Ever  since  the  acquisition  of  the  Morgan  Horse  Farm  the  idea  has 
been  kept  in  mind  that  a  flock  of  sheep  should  be  maintained  there  for 
their  beneficial  effect  on  the  land,  but  principally  to  encourage  New 
England  farmers  to  return  to  sheep  raismg.  A  few  head  of  registered 
Southdowns  have  been  kept  for  some  time,  and  last  fall  30  ewes  and  a 
buck  were  purchased  from  one  of  the  best  flocks  in  Canada.  An  old 
btm  has  been  rebuilt  for  a  sheep  bam  and  a  shepherd  engaged.  Bams 
will  be  sold  during  the  early  fall  after  they  are  1  year  old,  and  every 
effort  made  to  assist  in  tiuilding  up  the  sheep  industry  of  New 
Engbmd.    Last  spring  32  ewes  dropped  43  lambs. 

The  flock  of  sheep  at  the  Bureau  Experiment  Station  at  Bethesda. 
Md.,  comprises  21  head  of  Delaine  Mermos,  50  Barbados,  8  crossbrea 
Merino-Barbados,  and  4  the  progeny  of  crossbreds.  The  Delaine 
Merinos  will  be  used  for  some  wool  experiments  during  the  coming 
year.  A  number  of  Barbados  ewes  will  be  bred  to  a  Southdown  ram 
for  the  production  of  early  lambs.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  ewes 
are  especially  good  milkers  and  will  breed  any  time  of  the  year,  it 
seems  that  they  should  be  valuable  for  crossing  with  mutton  rams  for 
the  procluction  of  early  lambs. 

At  the  present  time  the  Bureau  has  a  flock  of  38  milch  goats— ^22 
old  does,  5  yearling  does,  8  kids,  and  3  bucks.  During  the  past  kid- 
dinff  season  we  have  not  had  very  good  results  with  tne  goats,  as  26 
of  &e  33  kids  dropped  had  goiter.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  18 
does  were  being  milked,  and  samples  of  the  milk  were  being  tested  for 
batter  fat  and  subjected  to  chenucal  analysis. 
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CATTLE  BBEEDINO. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

A  field  superintendent  for  the  Holstein  cattle  work  in  cooperaticm 
with  the  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  began  work  November 
15,  1909,  the  first  work  undertaken  being  to  test  all  the  cattle  in  the 
herd  of  each  member  of  the  circuit  for  tuberculosis.  Only  four  head 
reacted  in  400  tested.  Two  head  of  the  four  reactors  were  purebreds 
that  had  been  brought  in  from  other  States  for  the  circuit  work  and 
had  been  bought  subject  to  the  test.  The  other  two  were  grades  that 
had  been  in  the  herds  some  time. 

On  January  1  arrangements  were  made  for  keeping  the  record  of 
milk  and  fat  produced  by  each  cow  on  the  circuit.  The  milk  of  each 
cow  is  weighed  at  each  milking,  and  the  field  superintendent  visits 
each  farmer  once  a  month  and  makes  a  fat  test  of  the  milk  of  each 
cow.  The  cost  of  the  feed  is  also  being  determined  as  closely  as 
possible. 

The  breeding,  feeding,  and  general  care  of  the  cattle  in  the  herds 
are  closeljr  watched,  and  the  superintendent  gives  advice  on  these 
points  during  his  monthly  visits. 

Several  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  circuit  association  were 
held  during  the  year  for  instruction  in  better  methods  of  feeding  and 
management.  The  use  of  silos  is  being  especially  emphasized.  Mem- 
bers of  the  experiment  station  staff  have  assisted  at  these  meetings. 
The  members  of  the  circuit  and  farmers  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  of  the  State  as  a  whole  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  circuit.  The  purebred  Holsteins  of  all  ages  in  the  circuit 
number  71  head. 

In  the  near  future  it  is  expected  to  test  some  of  the  promising  cows 
and  heifers  for  the  advance  registry  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders' 
Association.  The  herds  willoe  carefully  culled  during  the  year  and 
the  culls  replaced  with  new  purchases. 

MILKING   SHOBTHORNS. 

There  are  now  four  herds  in  the  circuit  for  the  breeding  of  milking 
Shorthorn  cattle  in  cooperation  with  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. During  the  year  one  herd  was  dropped  from  the  circuit,  and 
one  herd  was  added.  ^  The  feeding  and  general  management  of  the 
herds  has  been  materially  improved,  and  more  careful  records  have 
been  kept    Two  of  the  cooperators  are  now  putting  up  silos. 

The  two  sires.  Chief  of  Glenside  285899  and  Beau  of  Glenside 
285898,  are  now  past  3  years  old.  In  addition  to  what  is  known  of 
the  general  high  standard  of  the  milking  heredity  of  these  bulls, 
their  value  from  this  standpoint  has  been  much  enhanced  during  the 

East  year  by  the  record  of  18,000  pounds  of  milk  and  735  pounds  of 
utter  made  by  Kose  of  Glenside,  the  dam  of  Chief  of  Glenside  and 
the  half-sister  of  Beau  of  Glenside.  These  bulls  are  now  being  used 
entirely  on  the  circuit.  They  have  sired  several  yearlings  and  about 
20  calves  dropped  in  the  fall  of  1909  and  spring  of  1910.  These  are 
a  thrifty,  rugged  lot  and  give  promise  ot  growing  into  very  good 
cattle. 
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All  heifers  produced  by  approved  dams  will  be  reared  to  maturity, 
when  they  will  be  tried  out  at  the  pail.  Their  milk  production  m 
connection  with  their  general  conformation  and  breeding  power  will 
then  determine  their  value  to  the  project.  The  bull  calves  are  being 
reared,  and  at  8  to  12  months  old  will  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
reserved,  approved,  and  rejected.  All  bull  calves  rejected  will  be 
sold  for  slaughter,  those  approved  will  be  sold  to  breeders  in  the 
usual  way,  and  those  reserved  will  be  kept  for  use  on  the  circuit. 

The  cows  on  the  circuit  are  largely  the  same  as  last  year  except 
some  heifers  that  have  matured  and  a  few  cows  that  were  purchased 
in  the  East  Four  cows  purchased  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
have  been  added  to  the  experiment  station  herd. 

Three  heifers  of  the  same  breeding  have  also  recently  been  pur- 
chased for  one  of  the  herds  in  the  circuit  They  are  all  m  their  first 
period  of  lactation  and  give  indications  of  proving  to  be  good 
producers.  . 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  much  inquiry  and  a  rapidly 
increased  demand  for  Shorthorns  that  will  milk  profitably.  The  co- 
operators  have  had  no  females  and  few  bulls  to  sell.  The  majority 
of  buyers  are  demanding  milk  records  and  apparently  becoming 
more  discriminating  in  their  selection  of  breeding  animals. 

ANIMAL  BREEDING  INVESTIGATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  the  breeding  experiments  which  have  been 
uider  waj  at  the  "Bureau  Experiment  Station  at  Bethesda,  Md., 
were  continued  and  valuable  data  are  being  obtained. 

The  results  of  the  zebra  hybrid  breeding  work  have  been  fully 
described  in  an  article  submitted  for  publication  in  the  Twenty-sixth 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau. 

The  inbreeding  experiments  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 
Data  have  been  obtained  from  about  5,000  guinea  pigs  during  the 
past  year.  Complete  results  of  the  work  can  not  be  reported  until 
later.  A  race  of  polydactylous  guinea  pigs  has  been  established  by 
selecting  sports  having  this  peculiarity  for  foundation  stock. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  rat-breeding  work  have  verified 
Mendel's  law  of  heredity  so  far  as  coat  color  is  concerned. 

POULTRY  INVESTIGATIONS. 
MAINE  WOBK. 

The  detailed  intensive  study  of  inheritance  of  egg  production  or 
fecundity  in  the  domestic  fowl  in  cooperation  with  the  Maine  Experi- 
ment Station  has  gone  forward  satisfactorily  during  the  year.  By 
the  plan  of  selection  now  being  practiced  it  has  been  possible  to  isolate 
from  the  flock  strains  or  "  blood  lines "  which  are  oreeding  true  to 
definite  standards  of  egg  production.  There  are  now  being  propa- 
gated (a)  lines  having  a  nigh  winter  egg  production,  (6)  lines  having 
a  medium  degree  oi  winter  productiveness,  and  (c)  lines  of  low 
winter  production.  The  results  which  have  been  obtained  in  this 
work  are  of  a  definite  character  and  are  believed  to  be  of  fundamental 
significance,  not  only  in  relation  to  breeding  for  egg  production, 
but  also  in  relation  to  the  broader  problem  oi  breeding  animals  for 
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production  in  general,  whether  of  meat,  milk,  or  other  desirable 
qualities. 

The  experiment  in  breeding  hybrid  poultry  from  Barred  Plymouth 
Eocks  and  Cornish  Indian  Games  is  progressing  well.  By  the  appU- 
cation  of  the  Mendeliari  principles  it  has  been  possible  to  combine  in 
one  strain  the  good  meat  Quality  of  the  Cornish  Indian  Game  with 
the  good  laying  quality  oi  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock.  The  new 
type  thus  created  seems  to  be  a  very  desirable  one  from  the  utility 
standpoint.  The  study  of  egg  production  of  these  hybrids  has 
resulted  in  bringing  to  light  important  evidence  regarding  a  type  of 
inheritance — sex  limited — ^hitherto  but  little  understood. 

In  connection  with  the  work  in  breeding  for  egg  production  a 
detailed  study  of  factors  influencing  the  fertility  and  hatching  qual- 
ity of  egcs  has  been  made,  which  shows  that  this  quality  is  a  definitely 
inherited  character  which  may  be  improved  by  selective  breeding. 

In  general  the  plans  for  the  future  contemplate  a  continuance  and 
further  development  of  the  work  already  unaer  way. 

Iin)EPENDEI7T  INVESTIGATIONS. 

During  the  vear  the  poultry  investigations  at  the  Bureau  Experi- 
ment Station  have  been  continued.  The  comparison  of  the  dry  and 
moist  mash  and  the  hopper  systems  of  feeding,  be^n  in  the  mil  of 
1906,  were  brought  to  a  close  m  the  fall  of  1909.  This  work  has  been 
carried  through  the  three  years,  and  three  successive  g:enerations  of 
fowls  have  been  used.  The  results  have  been  so  variable  that  no 
definite  relation  between  egg  yield  and  method  of  feeding  has  bc^n 
established. 

During  tiie  year  a  feeding  test  was  b^un  with  cotton-seed  meal  to 
see  whether  it  had  any  harmful  effect  on  laying  hens.  Five  pens  of 
fowls  were  used  in  this  test.  In  addition  to  a  grain  ration,  which 
each  pen  received,  there  was  fed  to  one  pen  a  mash  containing  about 
80  per  cent  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  to  another  a  mash  containing 
about  18  per  cent:  and  there  were  fed  to  the  other  pens,  as  checks, 
mash  containing  irom  12  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  linseed  meal. 
The  mash  containing  30  per  cent  cotton-seed  meal  was  as  rich  a 
cotton-seed  mixture  as  the  nens  would  eat  readily.  This  experiment 
has  been  running  six  months  and  no  harmful  effects  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  cotton-seed  meal  in  the  ration  have  been  noted. 

A  short  experiment  to  determine  the  palatability  of  soy  beans  and 
cowpeas  as  a  feed  for  laying  hens  was  carried  on.  Three  pens  were 
used,  each  receiving  in  addition  to  their  mash  a  grain  feed  composed 
in  the  check  pen  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  and  whole  com,  and  in  the 
other  pens  cowpeas  and  soy  beans  in  place  of  the  wheat.  After  a 
few  days  both  the  cowpeas  and  the  soy  beans  were  eaten  readily  and 
apparently  relished.  The  hens  seemed  to  do  quite  as  well  on  the 
cowpeas  or  the  soy  beans  as  on  the  ration  containing  wheat. 

During  the  winter  dried  beet  pulp  was  tried  to  some  extent  as  a 
green  feed.  This  material  furnishea  a  green  feed  which  seemed  to 
be  quite  palatable,  cheap,  and  generally  satisfactory. 

Tne  work  at  Bethesda  has  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the  reap- 
pearance in  the  flock  of  coccidiosis  or  white  diarrhea,  the  disease 
which  caused  so  much  trouble  last  year.  This  has  rendered  it  imj>cs- 
sible  to  rear  satisfactory  young  stock,  those  escaping  death  being 
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stunted  and  entirely  unfit  to  save  for  breeding  purposes.  The  effect 
of  the  infection  is  also  apparent  in  the  old  stocK,  causing  an  abnor- 
mallv  high  rate  of  mortality,  greatly  reducing  the  vigor  and  the  ^g 
yiela. 

During  the  year  plans  have  been  perfected  for  following  up  the 
investigation  oi  the  methods  of  handling  eggs.  A  preliminary  survey 
of  this  field  had  previously  been  made,  and  the  iniormation  thus  ol>- 
tained  is  to  be  followed  up  by  field  work.  The  plans  contemplate 
the  prosecution  of  this  problem  by  this  Bureau  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  The  source  of  production  of  the  eggs, 
methods  of  feeding  the  hens,  conditions  under  which  the  ^gs  are 
produced,  and  the  various  steps  and  conditions  in  the  handling  of 
the  eggs  till  they  reach  the  packing  house  will  be  studied  by  this 
Bureau.  From  that  point  onward,  tnrough  cold  storage  or  without 
it.  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  eggs  will  be  followed  by  the  Bureau 
01  Chemistry.    There  is  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  an  investi- 

Sition  of  this  character  will  result  in  a  cutting  down  of  much  of 
e  present  waste  and  deterioration  due  to  careless  or  ignorant  meth- 
ods and  will  eventually  mean  a  greater  return  to  the  producer  and  a 
better  average  quality  of  eggs  produced  in  the  summer  and  fall 
months  without  addea  cost  to  the  consumer. 

ANIMAL  NUTRITION. 

The  experiments  in  cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
1^  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  feeding  value  of  hominy  feed,  a  by-product  of  the 
manufacture  of  hominy  from  corn,  concerning  which  little  accurate 
information  is  available.  A  comparison  was  made  of  this  feed  with 
the  com  from  which  it  was  manufactured,  and  incidentally  the  energy 
values  of  mixed  clover  and  timothy  hay  were  also  included  in  the 
investigation. 

BEET  PRODUCTION   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  in  beef  production  have  been  in  progress  for  six 
years  in  cooperation  with  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station,  and 
results  are  being  obtained  which  indicate  not  only  that  cattle  may  be 
profitably  fed  in  the  South,  but  that  the  South  offers  an  excellent  field 
for  the  extension  of  the  beef-producing  area  of  the  country.  During 
recent  years  these  investigations  have  been  confined  to  Sumter 
County,  and  the  work  has  been  done  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Dan  T.  Gray,  of  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station,  directly  with 
fanners  who  rumish  the  cattle,  the  feed  and  pasture,  and  all  build- 
ings and  equipment.  The  Department  and  the  Alabama  Experiment 
SUtion  furnish  the  men  to  carry  on  the  work.  One  assistant  nas  been 
stationed  at  each  farm,  who  usually  selects  the  cattle  and  feeds  them. 

Until  the  last  fiscal  year  this  work  was  done  with  only  one  coop- 
erator  on  two  farms,  but  last  year  another  cooperator  was  added  m 
the  same  county. 

The  following  questions  are  being  studied:  Methods  of  carrying 
mature  beef  animals  through  the  winter  months  with  the  object  of 
fattening  them  on  pasture  the  following  summer;  methods  of  carry- 
ing calves  through  the  winter  months  with  the  object  of  finishing 
them  the  following  summer  or  fall ;  to  determine  the  profit,  if  any,  in 
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supplementing  the  summer  pasturage  with  certain  cotton  by-prod- 
ucts in  finishing  cattle  for  the  summer  or  fall  markets:  to  determine 
the  most  profitable  amount  of  cotton-seed  cake  to  feed  steers  where 
they  are  being  finished  on  pasture  for  the  market ;  to  compare  silage, 
cotton-seed  hulls,  and  Johnson-grass  hay  as  feeds  for  finishing  steers 
in  winter  time;  to  determine  the  value  to  the  soil,  as  measured  by 
succeeding  cotton  crops,  of  feeding  cattle  upon  that  soil. 

Results,  so  far  as  tne  work  has  progressed,  have  been  prepared  for 
publication.  They  show  that  while  winter  feeding  may  oe  some- 
times done  fairly  economically,  summer  feeding  on  grass  has  been 
found  most  profitable.  For  example,  during  tne  summer  of  1909 
cattle  were  fed  on  pasture  alone,  at  a  cost  of  $1.03  per  hundred  pounds 
gain,  on  pasture  and  cotton-seed  cake  at  a  cost  of  $3.21  per  hundred 
pounds  gain,  and  on  pasture  and  cotton  seed  at  a  cost  of  $2.39  per 
hundred  pounds  gain,  the  profit  per  steer  on  these  lots  being  $7.06, 
$6.99,  and  $8.39,  respectively.  A  lot  fed  a  shorter  time  on  a  ration 
of  cotton-seed  cake  considerably  heavier  than  that  noted  above  cost 
$2.70  per  hundred  pounds  of  gain,  with  a  profit  of  $10.64  per  head. 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  profits  were  made  by  feeding  the 
cattle  alone,  without  hogs  to  follow  the  steers,  it  is  apparent  that 
there  is  an  undoubted  future  before  the  beef-cattle  inaustry  in  the 
South.  There  are  large  areas  in  the  South  well  adapted  to  profit- 
able beef  production  and  where  no  cattle  are  now  fed.  There  are 
therefore  great  possibilities  before  the  South  to  add  to  a  beef  supply 
that  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  relative  if  not  in  actual  ratio  to  the 
country's  increase  in  population. 

Durmg  the  fiscal  year  1911  an  investigation  will  be  made  into  the 
problems  underlying  the  shrinkage  of  teef  cattle  in  shipment,  both 
from  the  range  and  from  the  com  belt. 

PORK  PRODUCTION    INVESTIGATIONS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  studies  in  pork  production  were 
established  at  one  of  the  farms  in  Sumter  County,  Ala.,  where  beef 
work  is  in  progress.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  carry  out,  under 
farm  conditions,  some  of  the  conclusions  that  have  already  been 
drawn  by  the  Alabama  Experiment  Station,  and  to  determine  the 
profits  that  can  be  realized  upon  a  herd  of  hogs  when  fed  and  handled 
in  a  businesslike  manner.  In  doing  the  work  a  complete  record  is 
kept  of  the  expense  of  making  the  various  forage  crops,  the  amount 
of  concentrated  feeds  given  all  hogs,  the  gain  in  weight,  etc.  In 
July,  1910,  there  were  138  hogs  in  the  test.  This  number  will  be  in- 
creased as  time  goes  on.  Purebred  boars  are  being  used  with  ordi- 
nary' sows. 

SUPERVISION  OF  PEDIGREE  RECORD  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  investigation  of  the  draft-horse  stud  book,  referred  to  in  my 
last  report,  was  completed  during  the  year,  and  the  society  publishing 
the  book  was  given  two  hearings  before  the  Department.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  disclosed  by  this 
investigation  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  Department  to  exercise 
the  power  given  to  it  by  the  tariff  law  to  pass  upon  the  sufficiency  of 
the  pedigree  certificates  of  animals  imported  for  breeding  purposes^ 
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instead  of  del^ating  this  function  to  certified  American  pedigree 
record  associations,  as  has  been  the  policy  heretofore. 

There  were  on  the  Department's  list  of  certified  pedigree  record 
associations  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  135  bool^  ot  record,  of 
which  66  were  American  and  69  foreign. 

BREEDING  HORSES  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

The  question  of  breeding  horses  for  the  United  States  Army  has 
been  discussed  briefly  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  report  The  fol- 
lowing discussion,  presenting  more  in  detail  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing suitable  horses  for  army  use,  the  great  need  of  government 
^coura^ement  of  breeding  such  horses,  and  a  definite  plan  for  ac- 
complishing the  desired  object,  is  the  result  of  the  joint  consideration 
of  the  subject  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  War  Department  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
As  before  stated,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Greorge  M.  Kommel,  Chief  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industnr,  and  the  War  Department  bv  Capt. 
Casper  H.  Conrad,  jr..  Third  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  detailed  for  duty 
in  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  remounts.  The  statement  setting  forth  the  reasons  ^hy 
the  War  Department  regards  it  as  imperative  for  the  Government  to 
undertake  the  work  of  encoura^ng  the  breeding  of  horses  for  the 
army  was  prepared  bv  Captain  Conrad  and  is  inserted  here  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  Quartermaster-General.  The  plan  for 
breeding  the  horses  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Rommel  with  the  assistance 
of  Captain  Conrad  and  other  officers  of  the  army  stationed  in  Wash- 
.ington,  and  has  been  formally  approved  by  the  War  Department. 

Tri  Necessitt  fob  Government  Encouragement  of  Bbreding  Army  Horses. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  in 
procuring  remounts  seems  perfectly  natural.  The  early  settlement 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  the  eastern  part,  went  on  some  time 
before  the  advent  of  steam  and  electric  transportation,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  western  part  even  now  in  the  most  remote  points  takes 
place  without  the  assistance  of  modem  transportation.  In  all.  new 
countries  the  horse  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  advancement 
of  civilization  and  the  general  scheme  of  settlement.  Even  in  the 
first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  horse  was  a  very  much  more 
important  animal  in  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  than  at  present. 

During  the  opening  of  a  countiy  the  settler  must,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  roads  and  other  forms  or  transportation,  put  his  principal 
reliance  upon  the  horse;  he  is  forced  to  travel  trails  and  long  dis- 
tances, and  for  this  purpose  finds  that  he  needs  a  horse  suitable  to 
carry  him  quickly  and  comfortably  to  his  destination.  To  accompany 
him  and  carry  the  articles  necessary  for  his  daily  life,  he  needs  a  pack 
animal.  So  long  as  conditions  remain  unchanged,  a  desirable  type 
of  saddle  and  pack  animal  will  exist  in  cood  numbers ;  but  so  soon  as 
the  country  becomes  more  settled  and  habitations  more  permanent, 
the  mountain  trail  gives  place  to  the  road,  and  later  the  country  road 
to  the  worked  and  metaled  highway,  and  the  type  of  horse  rapidly 
changes.    The  necessity  for  the  saddle  animal  lessens;  the  light-draft 
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animal  becomes  more  important :  the  people  ride  less  and  discard  the 
expensive  pack  transportation ;  the  horse  is  attached  to  a  light  vehicle 
with  which  he  is  able  to  transport  more  than  one  person  or  a  heavier 
load.  As  the  roads  become  better  and  the  country  more  extensively 
cultivated,  the  lighter  horse  is  used  more  for  pleasure  or  solely  as  a 
means  of  drawing  the  carriage;  another  type  of  horse  becomes  more 
useful  and  economical,  and  the  light-drait  type  appears  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  heavy  draft.  Next  comes  the  railroad,  the  trolley  line, 
and  the  automobile.  The  people  ride  and  drive  less,  and  fewer 
horses  of  the  riding  types  are  ored.  Riding  is  indulged  in  almost 
solely  for  pleasure.  A  new  country  is  a  country  on  horseback;  an 
up-to-date  one,  a  country  in  an  easy  chair. 

In  the  United  States  the  type  of  horse  suitable  for  army  purposes 
is  now  proportionately  less  numerous  because  it  is  not  found  necessary 
to  the  civilians  of  the  country,  and  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
is  finding  it  each  year  more  diflScult  to  supply  the  yearly  demands  of 
the  mounted  branch  of  a  small  army. 

The  horses  of  our  mounted  branches  are  severely  criticised  by  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  armies,  while  from  our  own  officers  come  re- 
ports of  poor  animals,  poor  performance,  many  quickly  developed 
unsoundnesses,  and  short  life. 

As  an  illustration — in  the  West  it  is  found  that  a  marked  change 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  so-called  "cow  pony."  Twenty 
years  ago  cattle  ranches  of  the  West  were  practically  without  fences 
and  unlimited,  and  the  cow  man  found  it  necessary  to  breed  and  use 
a  type  of  quick,  active  pony.  As  the  West  became  settled  and  as 
agriculture  was  taken  up  the  large  free  ranges  changed  to  the  large 
fenced  pastures  of  a  few  years  ago.  These  large  pastures  are  now 
being  broken  up  into  even  smaller  ones.  The  yearly  round-up  reguir-' 
ing  riding  over  immense  distances  and  active  work  has  about  disap- 
peared. To-day  cattle  are  not  chased^  and  roped,  but  are  driven  into 
the  small  pastures  and  pens  and  quietly  handled.  The  quick  cow 
pony  of  the  past  has  riven  place  to  a  larger  animal,  frequently  having 
a  cross  of  draft  blood.  It  may  be  said  that  the  cow  pony  of  the  West 
has  practically  disappeared. 

Virginia  has  long  been  famous  for  the  horse  known  as  the  Virginia 
hunter.  Even  the  breeding  of  this  type  of  horse  has  been  sadly 
affected  by  the  high  price  of  heavy  draft  horses  and  further  influ- 
enced by  tne  fact  that  only  those  hunter-bred  horses  that  attained  full 
size  brought  high  prices.  Under  the  haphazard  methods  of  breeding 
in  vogue  in  these  sections  not  more  than  1  in  6  colts  could  be  de- 
pended upon  to  attain  the  size  necessary  to  bring  a  high  price,  and 
the  farmer  found  himself  the  possessor  of  4  or  5  small  horses  for 
which  there  was  no  steady  market.  When  he  found  that  all  draft 
colts,  in  spite  of  minor  blemishes,  brought  good  prices  as  3-year-oids, 
he  at  once  ceased  to  breed  the  hunter  type,  with  its  many  misfits,  ana 
commenced  on  heavy  draft  horses.  The  disappointment  m  the  hunter- 
bred  horse  would  not  have  been  so  great  had  the  breeding  of  this  type 
been  done  scientifically  and  rationally.  The  hunter-bred  horse  as 
now  raised  in  Virginia  is  sired  almost  entirely  by  stallions  either  sent 
to  the  country  gratis  or  sold  at  small  prices  to  individuals  by  wealthy 
people  in  the  ^orth,  who  desire  hunters  and  are  looking  to  the  future 
supply.    A  farmer  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  Thoroughbred 
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stallion,  and  feeling  that  he  would  like  to  breed  a  hunter,  will  take 
advantage  of  the  nearest  and  cheapest  stallion  in  his  neighborhood, 
regardless  of  what  the  result  mav  be.  All  that  he  considers  neces- 
sary is  that  the  horse  should  be,  first,  a  Thoroughbred ;  and,  second, 
that  he  should  be  a  pleasing  individual ;  never  tSkins  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  mare  might  not  be  suited  to  the  horse  nor  the 
hoiee  to  the  mare.  Hence  the  misfits,  the  discouragement,  and  the 
decrease  in  number  of  the  hunter  t]^pe«  It  is  said  that  not  one-tenth 
IS  many  himters  are  bred  in  Virginia  to-day  as  formerly. 

Even  more  appalling  than  the  present  scarcity  of  horses  suitable 
for  military  purposes  in  this  country  is  the  large  number  of  unsound 
horses  that  are  constantly  being  examined  by  purchasing  officers. 
Horses  of  this  class  can  be  the  result  of  but  one  thing,  and  that  is 
an  ahsolutdy  irrational  system  of  breeding,  or  the  lack  of  any  system 
whatsoever.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  sound  and  serviceable 
horse  of  a  particular  type  costs  no  more  to  raise  than  an  unsound 
horse,  the  mimense  waste  caused  by  our  present  lack  of  system  is 
only  made  more  apparent. 

The  enactment  m  a  number  of  States  of  laws  whose  effect  is  to 
prohibit  the  standing  of  unsound  stallions  for  public  service  will  no 
doubt,  in  time,  tend  to  correct  this  evil ;  but  not  until  the  horse- 
raising  States  generally  prohibit  absolutely  the  public  stud  service 
of  unsound  stallions  will  unsound  horses  be  less  common  on  the 
market    Su^h  lemslation  in  one  State  is  an  excellent  thing  for  that 

Particular  State,  out  it  is  very  likely  to  drive  all  the  unsound  stal- 
ons  across  the  borders  into  adjoining  States  where  laws  against  the 
unsound  stallion  do  not  exist. 

The  next  census  will  probably  show  that  there  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  23,000,000  horses  in  the  United  States.  It  would  seem  that 
in  this  immense  number  there  must  be  many  thousands  of  horses  suit- 
able as  remounts  for  the  army,  and  there  probably  are ;  but  the  fact 
that  the  type  desired  is  comparatively  scarce,  and  that  the  horses  that 
would  do  are  scattered  over  an  inmiense  area  and  are  in  demand  for 
other  purposes  than  the  military,  makes  it  not  only  expensive  and 
impracticable  to  obtain  them,  but  next  to  impossible  to  do  so. 

The  purchase  of  young  horses  for  the  army  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  has  been  more  or  less  successful,  but  all  officers  connected  with 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  have  reported  that  while  they  were 
obtaining  a  fair  number  of  horses,  they  could  see  no  prospect  of 
obtaining  them  in  any  number  in  future  years,  and  all  report  the 
apparent  necessity  for  the  Government's  assistance  in  the  rational 
bmding  of  army  horses  in  the  country. 

As  no  system  of  supply,  so  far  as  the  army  is  concerned,  which 
deals  with  peace  conditions  alone,  is  complete,  the  War  Department 
must  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  war,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  finding  difficulty  in  purchasing  a  supply  of  remounts 
for  the  peace  army,  there  should  be  more  or  less  uneasiness  when 
war  requirements  are  considered. 

The  waste  of  horseflesh  in  war  times  is  enormous,  and  in  a  war  of 
any  magnitude  in  which  this  country  might  be  engaged  the  number 
of  horses  required  will  not  be  confined  to  the  thousands  per  year,  but 
will  extend  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 
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In  this  connection  attention  is  invited  to  a  few  of  the  records  on 
this  subject: 

There  were  purchased  for  the  armies  of  the  Federal  GoTemment  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1864,  188,718  horses.  There  were  captured  from  the 
enemy  and  reported  20,888.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  those  captured  and 
not  reported.  It  should  be  obserred  that  the  army  required  600  horses  each  day 
for  remounts.  This,  therefore,  is  the  measure  of  destruction  of  horses  during 
the  same  period. 

During  the  eight  months  of  the  year  1864  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  supplied  with  two  remounts,  nearly  40,000  horses.  The  sopply 
of  fresh  horses  to  the  army  of  General  Sheridan  during  his  campaign  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  has  been  at  the  rate  of  150  per  day. 

During  the  Russian  campaign  the  French  crossed  the  Nieman  In  June,  1812, 
with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  train  horses  to  the  extent  of  127,121.  About  60.000 
of  these  pertained  to  the  cavalry.  On  December  13  the  remnant  of  the  Invad- 
ing army  recrossed  the  Nieman  with  1,600  cavalry  horses.  In  six  montliB  the 
horses  had  all  disappeared. 

Examples  of  the  terrible  waste  of  horseflesh  during  war  might 
be  multiplied  ad  libitum. 

The  question  of  remounts  for  the  army  became  so  serious  during 
the  civil  war  that  in  1863  the  Cavalry  Bureau  was  established.  One 
of  the  principal  duties  of  this  bureau  was  the  purchase  and  inspection 
of  horses  for  the  army.  Six  remount  depots  were  established.  The 
most  important  of  these  was  Giesboro  Manor,  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  nearly  equal  distance  between  Washington  and 
Alexandria.  To  show  the  magnitude  of  operations  of  the  Cavalry 
Bureau,  the  following  report  of  the  Giesboro  depot  is  given : 

On  hand  October  1,  1863,  cavalry  horses 4. 281 

Received  to  December  31,  1863 36,032 

Total 41,  218 

Issued 22. 204 

Sold 1, 651 

Died 1, 637 

Total 25, 402 

On  hand  January  1,  1864 15,  721 

Received  by  purchase,  January  1, 1864,  to  June  30, 1866 5,  326 

Received  from  other  depots  for  Issue 60,  507 

Received  for  recuperation 85, 080 

Received  by  transfer  from  artillery . 4, 120 

Total 170,654 

Issued  to  armies  In  the  field 96,006 

Issued  to  officers  after  June  30, 1865 1, 574 

Issued  for  sale  or  sold  at  depot 48, 721 

Died   24,321 

Total 170,022 

On  hand  June  30,  1866 82 

This  does  not  take  Into  consideration  the  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  artillery 
horses  handled  at  this  depot. 

This  report  closes  with  the  abandonment  of  the  depot,  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  the  volunteer  cavalry  was  mustered 
out  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  General  Lee's  army  the  pre- 
ceding year,  so  that  nearly  all  the  horses  were  handled  during  a 
period  of  eighteen  months. 
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Until  recently  acts  of  Congress  appropriating  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  horses  for  the  army  required  that  they  should,  be  purchased 
by  c<mtract  from  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  after  advertisement. 
Tjie  specifications  of  the  horse  to  be  delivered  under  contract  are  those 
of  a  perfect  animal,  which,  of  course,  is  seldom  seen.  The  inspedbors 
and  purchasing  officers  are  re<}uired  to  reconcile  these  specifications 
with  existing  conditions,  keepmg  in  mind  fairness  both  to  the  con- 
tractor and  to  the  Government.  This  systena  led  to  the  building  up 
of  the  class  of  middlemen  who  purchased  animals  from  the  breeders, 
presented  them  for  the  action  or  the  government  inspectors,  and  sola 
them  at  the  contract  price.  Until  recently  this  price  ranged  from 
$100  to  $150.  Cousidering  the  large  expense  to  which  the  contractor 
would  be  put,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  all  of  the  Government's 
money  would  be  invested  in  horseflesh.  The  result  was,. considering 
the  profit  by  the  contractor,  his  expenses,  etc.,  that  the  price  paia 
by  the  Government  secured  for  the  cavalry  a  horse  worth  from  $70 
to  $100.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  breeding  of  these  animals  further 
than  that  they  were  "  probably  of  such  and  such  breeding."  Often 
the  question  of  breeding  was  not  raised,  the  principal  requisite  beinff 
that  they  should  give  promise  of  performing  the  duties  expected  oi 
them. 

The  contract  system  has  tended  to  discourage  the  horse  breeder  of 
flie  country,  as  the  money  paid  him  by  the  contractor,  after  much 
haggling,  was  often  very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  raising  the  horse. 
There  has  been  no  incentive  for  breeders,  even  in  the  best  naturally 
endowed  sections,  to  breed  the  type  of  horse  that  the  army  needs. 

A^n,  in  recent  years  the  demands  for  heavy  draft  animals  for 
fiirming  purposes,  the  high  prices  that  these  animals  are  bringing, 
the  fact  that  they  cost  no  more  to  raise,  and  bring  even  a  higher  price 
although  blemished,  has  had  a  further  bad  effect  upon  the  breeding 
of  the  desired  saddle  type.  Even  before  the  present  niffh  prices  of  an 
horses  and  the  higher  price  of  the  draft  horse  existed,  the  breeding 
of  the  type  considered  best  for  army  purposes  received  another  severe 
setback  by  the  adoption  of  electric  and  cable  street  railways  and  the 
extension  of  the  trolleys.  While  not  generally  appreciated,  the  best 
"railroaders,'*  as  the  horses  used  for  street  cars  were  called  in  the 
market,  were  the  very  kind  that  makes  the  best  cavalry  mount.  This 
horse  was  desirable  lor  street-car  purposes  because  of  his  endurance 
and  his  willingness  to  work. 

The  contract  system  received  its  first  serious  setback,  from  the  con- 
tractor's standpoint,  when  the  army,  due  to  the  clamor  for  better 
mounts,  insistea  upon  a  closer  compliance  with  the  contract  specifica- 
tions and  rejected  more  of  the  horses  presented  by  the  contractor. 
The  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  horses  lurther  embarrassed  the  con- 
tractor,^ and  the  added  difficulty  of  obtaining  horses  to  present  for 
inspection  caused  many  of  the  contractors  to  fail  in  their  deliveries, 
made  others  reluctant  to  bid,  later  led  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
horses  under  this  system  in  certain  sections,  and  finally  led  to  au- 
thority being  given  by  Conffress  for  open-market  purchases.  This 
method,  while  apparently  a  little  more  expensive  to  the  Government, 
had  the  advanta^  of  eliminating  the  middleman,  giving  the  breeder 
all  the  money  which  the  Government  was  willing  to  pay  for  horses, 
and  giving  the  Government  value  received  in  horseflesh. 
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The  establishment  in  1908  of  the  remount  depots  has  further  im- 
proved the  type  of  horse  for  the  army,  as  the  system  of  purchasing 
young  horses  3  and  4  years  old,  often  unbroken,  has  enabl^  the  Gov- 
ernment to  get  the  b^  tnrpe  of  horse  before  he  has  cost  the  breeder 
much  money  and  when  ne  could  be  sold  for  a  reasonable  amount. 
These  horses,  sent  to  the  depots  for  maturity  and  handling,  and  finally 
issued  to  troops  as  4^  and  5  year  olds,  while  costing  the  urovernm^at 
more  per  head  than  the  horses  5  and  6  years  old  formerly  purchased 
and  issued  directly  to  troops,  are  very  much  better  horses  from  the 
beginning,  are  properly  developed  at  a  critical  period  in  their  exist- 
ence, rationally  handled,  and,  when  issued  to  troops,  havet  been  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  as  a  ^eat  improvement  over  the  matured 
horses  formerly  issued  under  me  old  system.  Even  considering  the 
high  market  value  of  horses  at  present,  it  is  believed  that,  under  the 
remount  system,  horses  can  be  issued  to  troops  at  not  to  exceed  a  total 
average  cost  of  $225.  The  latest  contract  price  of  cavalry  horses  is 
$188.76;  for  artillerv  horses,  $213.76.  Many  of  the  late  contract 
horses  are  young  and  require  some  handling  at  depots  before  suitable 
for  service;  others  are  mature. 

Horses  purchased  as  mature  under  the  old  system  have  had  a  useful 
life  in  the  army  of  6.4  years  on  an  average.  The  better  grade  of 
horses,  such  as  are  now  being  purchased,  rationally  developed  and 
handled,  should  and  will  have  a  useful  average  life  of  10  years.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  better  horse  issued  from  the  depot  at  a  cost  of 
$226  that  lasts  10  years  is  cheaper  than  the  horse  costing  from  $183  to 
$213  lasting  only  6.4  years.  In  addition  the  army  wul  have  had  a 
better  horse  throughout  the  entire  period  of  usefulness.  The  horses 
being  issued  from  the  depot  could  undoubtedly  be  sold  at  time  of 
issue  at  a  handsome  pront  Many  individuals  would  bring  fancy 
prices.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  it  were  possible  to  purchase  them 
in  issue  form,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  much  more  than  they  have 
cost  under  the  depot  system. 

European  countries  long  ago  found  it  not  only  advisable  but  neces- 
sary to  supervise  the  br^ing  of  horses  in  order  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  their  armies,  and  every  European  country  of  importance, 
with  the  exception  of  England,  nas  for  years  been  encouraging  the 
breeding  of  the  proper  type  of  army  remount.  England,  one  of  the 
most  important  norse  coimtries  of  the  world^  has  for  many  reas<ms 
only  recently  been  forced  to  this  step.  It  is  mteresting  to  note  that 
practically  the  same  conditions  confront  England  that  confront  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  and  that  almost  identical  steps  are  con- 
templated in  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  countries  to  accompUsn  the  same 
result — suitable  army  horses  in  sufficient  number. 

A  Plan  fob  Bbeeding  Hobses  fob  thb  UmrKD  States  Abmt. 

NX7MBEB  OF  STALLIONS  BSQUDIED. 

From^  the  best  information  available  it  would  appear  that  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  breed  the  horses  needed  for  the  mounted  service 
of  the  army  on  the  present  peace  footing  should  provide  for  not  leas 
than  2,000  horses  a  year  ana  need  not  exceed  an  estimated  allowance 
for  over  2,500  a  year. 
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To  determine  the  number  of  stallions  needed  for  this  work,  allow- 
iDoes  must  be  made  for  failure  of  stallions  to  get  in  foal  all  mares 
served,  for  ordinary  losses  of  foals,  and  for  failure  of  foals  bred  to 
prove  suitable  for  remounts. 

A  good  sound  stallion  will  get  about  75  per  cent  of  his  mares  in 
foal.  Of  the  resulting  foals,  an  average  of  at  least  10  per  cent  will 
die  from  various  causes  before  they  are  old  enough  to  be  purchased  as 
remounts.  In  the  proposed  army  horse-breeding  work  probably 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  remainder  would  be  suitable  for  remounts. 

Based  on  an  estimate  of  100  stallions,  the  following  results  could  be 
expected  for  varying  numbers  of  mares  served  by  each  stallion : 


Number  of 

mares  covered 

by  each 

stalUon. 

Estimated 
number  of  suit- 
able remounts 
by  100  stallions. 

40 
50 
60 
70 

1.350 
1,688 
2.025 
2,363 

An  estimate  of  100  stallions  would  therefore  appear  to  be  con- 
servative. It  is  doubtful  if  stallions  average  more  than  70  mares  a 
season,  as  a  rule.  In  some  localities  it  would  probably  be  possible  to 
stand  stallions  for  a  short  fall  breeding  season  in  addition  to  the  usual 
spring  season,  in  which  case  a  larger  number  of  mares  could  be  covered. 
In  others  only  a  spring  season  would  be  feasible,  and  a  smaller  number 
of  suitable  mares  mignt  be  offered. 

DISTBIBUnON  OF  STALLIONS. 

The  country  should  be  divided  into  four  or  more  breeding  districts, 
18  follows,  and  stallions  assigned  as  indicated : 

New   England    district    (vieinity    of    Maine    and    New 
HampAire) 10  Morgans. 

Central  district  (Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  andf  SO  Thoronghbreds. 
Tennessee,  with  perhaps  certain  sections  of  Indiana  and 
(Miio) 


10  Standardbreds. 
10  Saddlers. 

5  Thoroughbreds. 

6  Saddlers. 
5  Standardbreds. 

liorthwestem  district  (Montana,  Washington,  Oregon,  and/  15  Thoroughbreds, 
perhaps  California) \  10  Standardbreds. 


Southwestern  district  (vicinity  of  Missouri  or  Texas,  with, 
perhaps  certain  sections  of  Iowa) 


Total. 


100 


It  might  be  well  to  subdivide  one  or  more  of  these  districts.  The 
above  arran^ment  is  worked  out  to  establish  such  districts  so  that 
th^  will  be  m  reasonable  proximity  to  government  stations  where  the 
stallions  may  be  kept  between  breeding  seasons. 

RUMBBB  OP  BEMOUIITS  AVAILABLE  ANNUALLY. 


Based  on  the  foregoing  estimates,  the  number  of  remoimts  avail- 
tble  yearly  from  these  sections  would  be  as  follows,  with  stallions 
eovenng  tne  maximum  of  70  mares,  and  taking  24  as  a  convenient 
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unit  for  the  number  of  suitable  remounts  got  by  each  stallion 
annually : 

New  England  District 240  Half-Morgans. 

'    720  Halfbreds. 

Central  District .{     240  Half-Standardbreda. 

240  Saddlers. 

120  Halfbreds. 

120  Saddlera 

120  Half-Standardbreda 

360  Halfbreds. 

240  Half-Standardbreds. 


Southwestern  District. 
Northwestern  District. 


Total 2. 400 

A  considerable  number  of  the  horses  sired  by  the  Morgan  and 
Standardbred  stallions  would  be  suitable  for  cavalry  remounts,  but  a 
much  larger  number  would  be  preferable  for  the  field  artillery.  The 
number  of  estimated  remounts  by  Morgans  and  Standardbreds  is 
840.  In  selecting  stallions  of  these  breeds,  due  consideration  should 
be  given  the  necessity  for  artillery  remounts. 


SELECTION  OF  BREEDING  DISTBIOTS. 


Those  localities  should  be  selected  for  breeding  districts  where  con- 
ditions are  especially  suited  to  horse  raising,  where  the  type  of  mares 
is  most  likely  to  approach  the  type  of  horses  desired  for  the  army, 
where  a  light  type  of  horse  will  always  in  the  long  run  be  the  most 
profitable  to  the  farmer  and  draft  horses  least  likely  to  gain  a  firm 
loothold,  and  where  mares  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  the  stal- 
lions maximum  service.  A  careful  survey  of  the  horse-raising  dis- 
tricts ot  the  country  will  be  necessary  before  this  question  is  settled, 
and  the  returns  of  the  Thirteenth  Census  can  probably  be  used.  The 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  states  that  it 
is  impossible  to  use  its  returns  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps,  however, 
that  bureau  could  assist  in  making  the  survey. 

The  government  reservations  where  stallions  would  be  kept  between 
the  breeding  seasons  would  be  the  points  around  which  the  work 
would  center.  In  some  cases' it  might  be  possible  to  stand  some  stal- 
lions on  the  central  station  itself.  Stallions  should  be  distributed  in 
lots  of  five  around  the  central  stations,  and  such 'further  distribution 
could  be  made  as  necessity  required.  At  the  close  of  the  season  they 
would  be  returned  to  the  central  station  and  kept  there  until  the  next 
or  sent  to  another  locality. 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  FEATURE. 


The  plan  has  experimental  possibilities  of  the  highest  order,  which 
should  oe  utilized.  The  leading  features  are  the  test  of  the  value  of 
different  breeds  to  produce  remounts  and  the  value  of  different  soils 
and  climates  for  the  purpose,  which  could  soon  be  determined  hj  the 
army  by  keeping  records  of  performance.  Certain  troops,  squa(u*ons, 
and  batteries,  and  entire  regiments,  could  be  suppned  with  re- 
mounts bred  in  a  certain  way  in  certain  localities,  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  plan  from  an  experimental  standpoint  would  thus  become  veiy 
great.  By  the  time  a  second  large  appropriation  to  purchase  stal- 
nons  would,  if  ever,  be  necessary,  the  Government  would  be  in  pos- 
session of  facts  which  would  enable  it  to  show  definitely  whether  the 
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pltn  hftd  been  successful,  and  whether  any  crosses  or  localities  should 
be  eUminated  from  further  consideration.  It  might  be  well,  also,  to 
eonsider  the  feasibility  of  arranging  with  the  breeders  to  reserve  a 
ondl  number  of  high-class  fillies  each  year  for  breeding  purposes; 
otherwise  mare  owners  would  be  compelled  to  replace  their  mares  by 
purchase,  which  would  bring  the  problem  little  nearer  solution  at  the 
end  of  twen^  or  fifty  years  than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  That  it  is 
possible  in  time  to  fix  the  tjrpe  desired  for  remounts  is  oy  no  means 
questionable,  and  this  may  indeed  be  very  desirable. 

TBRM8  OF   8KBVICB. 

No  mare  should  be  bred  to  «  government  stallion  until  she  has  been 
approved  by  the  proper  oflScer  as  of  the  type  suitable  to  produce 
remounts.  The  common  unsoundnesses,  the  tendency  to  which  may 
be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  should  naturally  dis- 
qualify a  mare,  but  even  more  impcniant  would  be  the  necessitjr  to 
refuse  a  mare  on  account  of  manifest  faults  of  conformation,  action, 
orqiiality. 

Tlie  terms  of  service  should  be  free,  the  owner  of  the  mare  entering 
bto  a  contract  to  give  the  War  Department  an  option  on  the  resulting 
foal  during  the  year  it  is  3  years  old  (estimating  a  hor^  to  be  1  year 
old  on  the  1st  of  January  after  it  is  foaled)  at  a  price  to  be  fixed 
before  the  mare  is  bred.  A  provision  should  be  included  in  the  con- 
tract that  the  mare  must  l-emain  in  the  owner's  possession  until  the 
foal  is  weaned,  and  that,  in  case  the  foal  is  sold  before  the  War  De- 
partment has  exercised  its  option,  a  service  fee  shall  be  exacted  from 
the  breeder  of  the  foal.  Provision  should  be  made,  however,  to  cover 
such  emergencies  as  the  death  of  the  breeder,  etc. 

The  price  contracted  to  be  paid  for  remounts  should  be  fixed  annu- 
ally for  each  State  by  a  board  of  arbitration  before  the  breeding  sea- 
son openSj  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  For 
example,  in  January  or  February,  1912,  this  board  would  meet  in 
each  State  mentioned  above  and  agree  upon  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
remounts  bred  in  that  State  to  be  purchased  in  1916 ;  in  1913  prices 
to  be  paid  in  1917  would  be  fixed,  and  so  on.  The  arbitration  Doard 
ahoula  be  composed  of  an  oflBcer  of  the  army,  an  oflScer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  a  citizen  residing  in  the  State,  preferably 
a  competent  horseman.  In  purchasing  remounts,  no  discrimination 
should  be  made  against  mares ;  colts  should  have  been  castrated  at  the 
breeder's  exi)ense,  preferably  between  1  and  2  years  of  age. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  breeding  work  would  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  through  the  Chief 
of  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division.  This  division  would  direct  the 
work  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  and  keep  the 
breeding  records  and  the  reports  on  the  development  of  the  loals. 
Not  later  than  January  1  of  each  year  it  should  rumish  a  report  for 
transmission  to  the  War  Department  on  the  actual  number  or  8-year- 
olds  in  eadi  breeding  district  available  for  purchase  during  the  year 
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and  the  probable  number  of  these  that  will  make  satisfactory  re- 
mounts. A  competent  animal  husbandman  should  be  employed,  wiUi 
headquarters  at  Wa^ington,  as  a  traveling  inspector  of  breedin^r  sta- 
tions, to  keep  the  Department  in  close  touch  witn  the  work  in  ad£tion 
to  receiving  regular  reports  from  the  breeding  districts. 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  breeding  districts  should  be  obtained 
from  the  field  force  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  These  men 
should  be  good  veterinarians,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  horse 
husbandry.  Their  field  experience  would  make  them  invaluable  for 
this  work,  and  the  loss  to  the  field  service  of  the  Bureau  would  be 
more  than  compensated  by  the  fact  that  they  could  handle  the  work 
better  than  any  men  who  might  be  obtained  from  the  outside.  If  the 
Government  undertakes  this  project  it^must  do  so  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices,  and  no  risk  of  failure  should  be  run.  ^  As  success 
would  largely  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  men  in  charge  in  the  field, 
the  best  men  available  should  be  (M)tained.  The  expert  assistants  to 
men  in  charge  of  breeding  districts  should  be  animal  husbandry 
graduates  of  agricultural  coDeges,  and  not  veterinarians.  This  would 
Balance  the  service  in  a  very  effective  way. 

The  duties  of  these  men  would  be  to  direct  the  work  at  the  breeding 
stations  in  their  districts,  to  attend  to  the  keeping  of  the  records,  to 
advise  mare  owners  on  the  care  of  horses,  ana,  if  possible,  to  travel 
through  their  districts  before  the  breeding  season  opens  and  approve 
mares,  directing  how  they  should  be  br^^  if  necessary.  Until  the 
work  is  on  a  thorough,  well-organized  basis,  the  approval  of  mares 
should  be  done  by  me  men  in  charge  of  districts  or  their  expert 
assistants. 

The  men  in  charge  of  stallions  as  stud  grooms  should  be  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  whose  appointment  experience 
in  the  handling  of  horses  should  be  the  first  consideration.  Prefer- 
ence should  be  given  men  who  had  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  mounted  service  of  the  army  and  who  presented  certificates  from 
<^cers  in  whose  commands  they  had  servea  showing  their  proficiency 
in  horsemanship. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  desirability  of  having  the 
breeding  service  so  organized  that  it  will  be  carried  on  from  year 
to  year  oy  the  same  or  about  the  same  corps  of  employees,  in  order 
that  it  may  have  a  definite,  stable,  and  continuous  policy. 

THE  PUBOHABE  OF  STALLIONS. 

Stallions  should  be  purchased  by  a  board  of  three,  composed  of  an 
officer  of  the  army,  an. officer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
a  practical  horseman,  whose  knowledge  of  breads,  pedigree,  and 
markets,  and  whose  intc^ty  can  be  relira  upon. 

In  selecting  the  stallions,  suitability  for  the  purpose  and  freedom 
from  unsounonessee  likely  to  appear  in  progeny  should,  of  course,  be 
&r8t  considered,  and  the  stallions  should  oe  old  enough  to  have  showa 
their  worth  as  sires  of  the  class  of  horses  desired.  In  buying  Stand- 
ardbreds,  Saddlers,  and  Morgans  any  tendency  to  pace,  rack,  mix 

Sits,  paddle  in  front,  or  sprawl  behind,  should  disquali^.  and  onlT 
ose  stallions  should  be  selected  which  come  from  families  whid^ 
diow  none  of  these  tendencies  to  a  marked  decree.  The  presence  of 
such  faults  in  their  get  would,  of  course,  disqualify  them. 
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It  is  believed  that  this  plan  could  be  put  into  full  operation  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $250,000  for  the  first  year.  This  will  allow  for  the 
purchase  of  first-class  stallions  with  proved  stud  records  and  will 
provide  for  the  employment  of  first-class  men  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  expense  in  subsequent  years,  on  the  same  basis  of  100  stallions, 
would  require  appropriations  estimated  at  $100,000  annually,  which 
would  allow  for  the  replacing  of  stallions  as  necessity  required. 

On  the  basis  of  40  mares  per  stallion  the  system  would  cost  about 
$40  per  colt  produced.  If  the  maximimi  of  70  mares  were  covered 
bjr  each  stallion,  the  cost  per  colt  produced  would  be  about  $20.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  normal  stud  fee  in  the  country  is  from  $10 
to  $25,  with  a  probable  average  of  $15,  it  will  be  seen  that  under  this 
system  the  expense  would  be  somewhat  greater  than  by  using  pri- 
vately owned  stallions,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  advantages  of  breed- 
ing and  the  results  in  foals  would  more  than  compnensate  for  the 
increase.  While  the  increased  cost  would  not  necessarily  be  made  up 
to  the  Central  Government,  the  increase  in  state  and  local  taxes  on 
more  valuable  foals  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  loss  under 
this  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  resultant  cost  of  such  a  careful 
system  of  breedinj?  can  not  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents,  par- 
ticularly as  the  effect  of  systematic  effort  in  the  breeding  of  army 
remounts  should  have  such  a  favorable  influence  on  all  breeding  in 
this  country  as  to  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  horse  industry  and 
&r  outweigh  any  expense  that  might  be  debited  against  this  system. 

THE  DAIBT  DIVISION. 

The  Dairy  Division^  of  which  Mr.  B.  H,  Rawl  is  chief,  covers  in  a 
broad  way  work  relatmg  to  the  dairy  industrjr.  This  work  is  organ- 
ized in  five  branches,  as  follows:  Dairy  farming  investigations, 
dairy  manufacturing  investigations,  market  milk  investigations,  re- 
search laboratories,  and  renovated  butter  inspection. 

A  valuable  part  of  the  work  of  the  Dairy  Division  is  the  diffusion 
of  helpful  information  among  those  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
of  the  dairy  industry.  An  important  means  of  furthering  this  object 
18  by  attending  meetings  and  ^ving  lectures  and  addresses.  During 
the  fiscal  vear  the  Dairy  Division  was  represented  at  327  gatherings, 
ranging  m>m  small  local  meetings  of  farmers  to  large  conventions, 
and  including  meetings  of  live-stock  and  cow-testing  associations, 
oonfer^ces  of  milk  producers^  dealers,  consumers,  and  health  officials, 
tnd  meeting  of  medical  societies,  besides  the  giving  of  lectures  at 
daily  schools,  attendance  at  fairs  and  milk  exhibits,  and  the  trip 
of  a  special  dairy  train. 

The  farm  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  recently  acquired  by  the  Bureau,  when 
fnlly  equipped  will  afford  facilities  that  have  long  been  needed  by 
the  Dairy  iMvision  for  carrying  out  more  satisfactorily  investica- 
tioos  already  under  way  and  for  investi^ting  other  problems  that 
dioold  be  studied  under  actual  farm  conditions.  The  various  workers 
rf  the  division  will  thus  be  kept  in  closer  touch  with  farm  practice, 
and  will  thereby  be  better  qualified  for  the  work  they  have  in  hand. 
For  lack .  of  proper  facilities  much  of  the  experimental  work  has 
hitherto  been   carried   on   in   cooperation   with   state  experiment 
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stations,  but  it  is  expected  that  such  cooperative  work  will  not  be 
found  necessary  or  advisable  to  the  same  extent  in  the  future. 

With  educational  work  the  case  is  entirely  different.  It  would 
seem  that  the  ideal  system  of  conducting  such  work  in  dairying  would 
be  to  have  it  done  by  the  States  and  not  by  the  Dairy  Division ;  but 
since  many  States  are  doing  nothing  in  this  direction,  and  others  are 
doing  but  little,  the  division  should  use  its  efforts  in  helping  the 
States  to  get  the  work  started.  Our  experience  convinces  us  that  this 
is  the  only  way  that  we  should  take  up  educational  work,  and  this  is 
the  idea  with  which  all  such  work  now  being  done  by  the  (livision  has 
been  undertaken  and  is  being  carried  on. 

DAIRY  FARMING   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  work  relating  to  dairy  farming  investigations  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Helmer  Rabild. 

HERO   RECORDS. 

The  low  average  production  of  the  dairy  cows  of  the  United  States 
is  a  condition  that  does  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  prevent 
development.  The  dairyman  whose  herd  is  averaeing  400  pounds  of 
butter  fat  is  not  the  man  who  opposes  the  tuberculin  test  or  who  has 
imimproved  equipment  and  filthy  surroundings.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seeks  the  tuberculin  test,  and  seeks  information  of  all  kinds  that  will 
enable  him  to  protect  his  herd  and  his  business  and  to  conduct  his 
business  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  man  who  is  fighting  the 
tuberculin  test,  milk  ordinances,  and  the  inspectors,  and  who  is  con- 
tinually making  the  greatest  complaints  about  unremunerative  prices, 
is  usually  the  owner  of  the  average  cow,  which  produces  not  over 
150  to  175  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  annum. 

Work  that  tends  toward  the  improvement  of  the  latter  tvpe  of 
dairyman,  therefore,  has  a  direct  enect  upon  most  of  the  vital  prob- 
lems confronting  the  dairy  industry.  At  present  he  recognizes  that 
he  derives  but  little  profit  from  his  business,  and  he  naturally  con- 
cludes that  sanitary  requirements,  the  tuberculin  test,  etc.,  are  going 
to  reduce  his  profits  further,  which  his  business  can  not  stand.  But 
when  the  productiveness  of  his  cows  has  been  improved  and  thej 
have  become  profitable,  he  is  naturally  inclined,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  business  interests,  to  house  and  care  for  them  better  and  to  pro- 
tect them  from  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases.  In  so  doing  he  com- 
plies with  a  large  part  of  the  health  requirements.  With  herd  records 
kept  but  one  day  in  a  month  the  best  cows  can  soon  be  identified ;  and 
if  a  purebred  bull  of  good  quality  is  used,  onlv  a  few  years  are 
required  to  develop  a  productive  herd  and  bring  about  the  conditions 
just  indicated. 

The  main  object,  therefore,  of  the  field  work  that  is  now  in  prongs 
in  the  South  and  West,  ana  of  the  cow-testing  association  wore  in 
the  North,  is  to  establish  the  use  of  the  herd  record  and  the  purebred 
sire.  In  order  to  further  this  work  in  every  possible  way  all  reli- 
able records  from  these  various  sources  are  collected  in  Washington, 
compiled,  and  interpreted,  so  that  the  results  may  be  of  most  use  in 
educating  the  dairyman. 
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BOUTHBBN  FIELD  WOBK. 


The  southern  field  work  for  the  development  and  improvement  of 
the  dairy  industry,  which  has  been  continued  along  the  same  general 
lines  as  reported  m  previous  vears,  is  now  in  progress  in  nine  States, 
namely:  Alabama,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Usually  but  one 
man  works  in  a  State  and  he  devotes  his  time  largely  to  individual 
dairymen  located  in  different  sections,  the  object  being  to  assist  one 
dairyman  in  a  locality  to  operate  his  dairy  in  a  thoroughly  profitable 
manner,  thereby  providing  an  object  lesson  for  the  oenent  of  the 
locality.  On  the  whole  this  work  has  been  very  successful.  It  has 
not  only  done  much  in  the  way  of  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of 
dairying  in  the  South,  but  it  has  also  demonstrated  a  most  practi- 
cable system  of  developing  the  dairy  industry  to  take  advantage  of 
those  possibilities. 

In  all  the  States  this  work  has  received  increased  attention  from 
the  state  institutions,  and  it  is  fully  expected  that  in  time  these  insti* 
tutions  will  take  over  the  work  entirely.  North  Carolina  is  providing 
funds  rather  liberally  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Department's  assistance  will  cease  to  be  necessary 
m  that  State  and  perhaps  in  other  States  during  the  coming  year. 
It  is  the  purpose  to  withdraw  such  assistance  just  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  transfer  it  to  other  States  in  the  South  and  West. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  particular  lines  of  work  in  progress: 
Herd  improvement  and  economical  feeding;  furnishing  plans  for 
dairy  bams,  silos,  dairy  houses,  etc.,  and  ^ving  advice  in  their 
erection ;  assisting  in  the  organization  of  dairy  and  live-stock  asso- 
ciations; improving  city  milk  supplies;  assisting  in  short  courses  of 
dairy  instruction  and  in  meetings  and  fairs:  oversight  of  creamery 
organization. 

During  the  year  records  of  57  herds  containing  964  cows  were  kept 
by  dairymen  in  the  South  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dairy  Divi- 
sion, and  in  addition  a  number  of  dairymen — in  one  State  as  many 
as  35 — ^have  been  conducting  herd  records  without  the  assistance  of 
the  field  men.  One  man  keeping  records  under  the  instruction  of  the 
field  agent  reduced  the  cost  of  milk  production  from  $1.34  to  69 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  a  saving  of  nearly  one-half. 

The  use  of  the  purebred  bull  come^  as  immediate  result  of  the  herd 
records,  and  field  workers  during  the  past  year  have  been  able  to 
induce  about  20  dairymen  to  buy  pureored  bulls.  They  have  also 
assisted  farmers  in  the  purchase  of  good  dairy  stock  to  replace  the 
unprofitable  cows  of  their  herds. 

Fifty  silos  have  been  built  in  the  Southern  States  during  the  past 
year  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Dairy  Division.  On  account  of 
the  permanency  of  concrete  construction  that  type  of  silo  is  now 
being  built  whenever  possible.  Reports  on  20  concrete  silos  built 
during  the  past  two  years  show  that  the  average  cost  per  ton  capacity 
was  ^.35,  while  the  average  cost  of  57  stave  silos  was  $1.50  per  ton 
capacity.  One  dairyman  reports  that  in  two  seasons  his  silo  has 
saved  him  at  least  $2,000  above  its  cost.  A  circular  giving  directions 
for  building  concrete  silos  has  been  prepared  for  pubfication. 

Twenty-nine  new  barns  and  10  new  dairy  houses  were  built  during 
the  past  year,  and  12  old  barns  were  remodeled. 
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Assistance  has  been  given  in  improving  the  milk  supplies  of  20 
cities,  the  score-card  system  of  inspection  being  used. 

Assistance  has  been  ^yen  in  organizing  creameries  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Mississippi.  Creamery  promoters  are  constantly 
making  an  effort  to  sell  creamery  plants  throu^out  thiis  section. 
There  are  but  few  localities  where  dairying  is  sufficiently  developed 
to  make  it  possible  to  operate  a  creamery  with  success,  hence  the 
Dairy  Division  tries  to  discourage  such  enterprises  where  local  con- 
ditions are  such  that  they  can  not  succeed.  Wherever  the  conditions 
are  reasonably  favorable  all  possible  assistance  is  given  in  organizing 
creameries  and  getting  the  work  properly  started. 

Assistance  was  given  bv  the  field  men  at  13  fairs.  At  each  of  these 
a  butter  contest  was  held.  A  small  exhibit  of  plans  of  dairy  build- 
ings was  made,  and  publications  on  various  dairy  subjects  were  dis- 
tributed. At  a  number  of  the  fairs  working  dairies  were  conducted 
by  the  field  men.  A  twelve  months'  butter  contest  was  conducted  in 
North  Carolina.  Thirty  dairymen  entered,  and  19  remained  to  the 
close.  A  milk,  cream,  and  butter  contest  was  conducted  with  great 
success  in  connection  with  the  South  Carolina  Dairy  and  Live  Stock 
Association.  One  hundred  and  six  agricultural  meetings  were  at- 
tended bv  the  field  workers,  and  seven  short  courses  of  dairy  instruc- 
tion of  from  three  to  six  days  were  given. 

During  the  year  three  new  dairy  and  live-stock  associations  were 
organized,  and  meetings  were  held  with  the  six  associations  organizcMl 
the  previous  year. 

WESTERN  FIELD  WORK. 

During  the  last  few  months  of  the  fiscal  year  work  similar  to  that 
being  done  in  the  South  was  begun  in  Colorado  and  Idaho.  The 
Western  States  offer  splendid  opportunities  for  dairy  development, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  work  in  that  section  just  as  rapidly 
as  funds  will  permit.  The  number  of  small  farmers  m  that  section 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  raising  beef  cattle  on  such  farms  is  often 
unprofitable;  many  of  the  farmers  therefore  very  readily  take  up 
dairying. 

WORK   WITH    CREAMERY   PATRONS. 

Extensive  as  have  been  the  investigations  relating  to  butter  manu- 
facturing, the  general  quality  of  butter  seems  to  continue  to  become 
lower.  The  competition  in  cream  buying  is  often  very  strong,  so  that 
if  one  buyer  refuses  to  take  cream  because  it  is  in  bad  condition  an- 
other buyer  stands  ready  to  take  it  in  spite  of  its  condition.  Thus 
the  quality  of  cream  sold  to  creameries  has  been  getting  poorer  and 
poorer.  Irivestigations  in  the  creamery  alone  are  ineffective  in  over- 
coming this  difficulty,  and  the  work  must  be  carried  to  the  farmer. 
One  experiment  has  been  begun  among  the  patrons  of  a  creamery  in 
Iowa  whereby  each  patron's  cream  will  be  graded  for  quality,  and 
those  that  are  making  good  cream  will  be  shown  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing from  1  to  3  cents  a  pound  less  because  it  is  mixed  with  the  poor 
cream  from  the  other  patrons,  while  those  who  are  producing  poor 
cream  will  be  offered  assistance  in  improving  the  quality,  and  finally 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  cream  paid  for  by  grade.  It  is 
believed  that  the  increased  value  of  the  better  product  will  more  than 
cover  the  cost  of  the  improvement. 
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O0W-TE8TIIIO  A880CIATI0IIS. 


The  purpose  of  cow-testinff  associations  has  been  explained  in  previ- 
ous  reports,  and  this  work  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  paper  in 
the  Twenty-sizlii  Annual  Keport  of  the  Bureau.  Two  men  are  now 
employed  m  giving  assistance  to  state  officials  in  or^nizing  and  con- 
ducting cow-testing  assodaticms.  No  assistance  is  given  by  the  Dairy 
Divisi<m  unless  some  state  or  local  institution  takes  immediate  oon- 
tarol.  During  the  past  year  28  new  associations  have  been  organ- 
ised, making  a  total  of  65  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  These  associations  are  located  as  follows:  Wisconsin,  12;  Ver- 
mcmt,  9;  Maine,  6;  Michigan,  6;  Iowa,  5;  California,  8;  Ohio,  8; 
Pennsylvania,  2;  Cmorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Nebraska, 
Kew  Hampshire,  New  York,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  1  each. 

A  number  of  dairymen,  after  the  first  year's  test  has  been  cofn- 
pletod,  annk  that  they  have  gained  all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
cow  testing  and  do  not  wish  to  continue  the  work.  It  is  then  neces- 
suy  to  convince  them  that  by  continued  testing  the  production  of  the 
hera  may  be  further  increased.  An  example  of  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  continued  testing  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Newaygo 
County  Dairy  Testmff  Association  in  Michigan,  which  has  completed 
fcrar  years'  woA.  The  following  table  gives  the  yearly  average  per 
cow  of  9  herds  which  have  been  in  that  association  since  the  be- 


ginnmg: 


Results  of  continued  testing  in  a  Michigan  cow-teating  association. 


Y«r. 

Number 
of  cows. 

MUk        X^' 
P^"^- produced. 

i 

Valoeof 

butter 

fot. 

Cost  of 
feed. 

Profit. 

Returns 
for  flex- 
pended 
Uifeed. 

MB 

70 
85 
86 
89 

Pounds. 
5.802 
6,987 
6,011 
6.426 

232.7 
241.4 
258.2 
277.6 

164.66 

71.02 
70.70 
86.62 

133.23 
39.29 
40.61 
43.70 

$21.43 
31.73 
30.00 
42.82 

$1.64 

»;;::::::::::::::::: 

1.81 

nm 

1.74 

S5.:::::::::::::: : 

1.96 

This  table  shows  an  increase  in  the.  average  production  per  cow, 
while  the  average  profit  has  been  practically  doubled. 


SILO  AND  VENTILATION  EXPERIMENTS. 


An  experiment  to  determine  the  stren^h  that  a  building  must  pos- 
sess in  order  to  withstand  pressure  of  silage  was  reported  last  year. 
It  is  now  in  progress  for  the  second  year.  This  year's  work  may  give 
sufficient  data  to  warrant  conclusions;  if  not,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ecmtinue  the  experiment  for  another  year. 

An  experiment  in  stable  ventilation  was  reported  last  year  as  hav- 
^  been  in  progress  for  two  y^ears,  and  the  work  is  not  yet  complete. 
This  experiment  was  not  continued  during  the  past  winter  owin^  to 
the  lack  of  proper  facilities,  but  will  be  resumed  on  the  newly  acquired 
farm  of  the  Bureau  as  soon  as  sufficient  equipment  is  available. 
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Mr.  B.  D.  White  is  in  charge  of  the  section  dealing  with  dairy 
manufacturing  investigations. 

MABKET  INSPECTION  OF  BUTTEB. 

Market  inspection  of  butter  has  been  conducted  at  the  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  markets.  This  inspection  is  made  at  the 
request  of  the  dealer  or  the  producer,  and  the  defects  of  the  butter 
are  pointed  out  and  suggestions  given  for  overcoming  them.  During 
the  fiscal  year  there  were  3,058  inspections  made,  of  which  1,500  were 
made  in  New  York,  1,478  in  Chicago,  and  80  in  San  Francisco.  Be- 
sides inspections  for  quality,  the  inspectors  have  made  tests  for  salt 
and  moisture,  and  have  weighed  shipments  of  butter  to  determine 
the  shrinkage  between  the  creamery  and  the  market.  In  replies  trom 
252  creameries  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Bureau,  184  statea  that  the 
work  had  proved  beneficial,  59  had  no  opinion,  and  9  knew  of  no  bene- 
ficial results.  The  dealers  in  butter  also  expressed  much  appreciation 
of  the  inspectors'  work. 

CBEAMEBT  INVESTIGATIONS. 

During  the  year  157  new  creameries  have  been  reported.  Plans  for 
organization,  articles  of  incorporation  and  bv-laws,  lists  of  machin- 
ery, and  plans  for  creamery  buildings  have  been  furnished  to  these 
new  creameries  by  the  Dairy  Division  when  they  could  be  used  to 
advantage.  Besides  assisting  in  the  organization  of  creameries  under 
favorable  conditions,  the  establishment  of  creameries  has  been  dis- 
couraged in  localities  where  there  was  an  insuflBcient  numbet  of  cows 
to  keep  a  creamery  running  successfully. 

Investigations  and  advice  in  the  management  of  creameries  have 
been  continued  during  the  past  year  very  much  as  heretofore.  Five 
men  have  been  giving  the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  this  work. 
They  have  been  cooperating  with  state  departments  and  dairy  schools 
in  teaching  creamery  operators  better  methods.  Much  money  is  lost 
to  creameries  annually  by  the  lack  of  proper  business  methods.  The 
large  creamery  usually  checks  up  every  operation;  the  small  creamery 
usually  checks  up  none.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss  from 
bad  management  in  three  of  the  leading  butter  manufacturing  States 
has  been  reduced  more  than  $400,000  annually  within  the  past  three 
years,  but  that  those  same  States  still  sustain  a  loss  from  tnis  source 
of  more  than  $1,200,000  every  year.  This  statement  shows  the  benefit 
as  well  as  the  need  of  work  such  as  the  Dairy  Division  is  doing. 

Many  creameries  have  no  method  of  disposing  of  their  sewage. 
Plans  for  septic  tanks  were  sent  to  39  creameries  during  the  year. 
Some  further  study  of  this  subject  is  necessary,  however,  to  perfect 
the  septic  tank  for  creamery  purposes,  owing  to  the  amount  of  grease 
contained  in  the  sewage. 

Nearly  every  creamery  has  some  patrons  who  take  pride  in  furnish- 
ing clean,  sweet  creamj  from  which  the  hiffhest  grade  of  butter  can  be 
made.  At  the  same  time  there  are  usuafly  many  patrons  who  have 
no  special  interest  or  pride  in  the  quality  of  cream  they  send  to  the 
creamery,  so  long  as  it  is  accepted ;  and  the  result  is  that  much  of  the 
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cream  brought  in  is  sour,  tainted,  or  dirty,  and  unfit  for  making 
butter  of  fine  quality.  There  are  some  patrons  who  are  absolutely 
filthy  in  their  practices  in  handling  their  product,  and  their  cream  is 
often  utterly  unfit  for  use  in  makmg  a  food  product.  The  present 
system  of  paying  one  price  for  all  cream  is  therefore  unfair  and 
should  be  almncumed.  A  few  creameries  have  adopted  a  system 
when^  two  grades  are  maintained.  The  first-grade  cream  must  be 
dean,  sweet,  and  fresh,  and  a  premium  of  from  1  to  8  cents  a  pound 
of  butter  i&t  is  paid  for  it.  This  cream  is  churned  separately,  and 
the  batter  firom  it  sells  at  from  1  to  4  cents  a  pound  premium.  The 
amnd-^rade  cream  is  sour,  but  must  be  clean;  and  for  it  the  quota- 
tion price  is  paid.  Under  this  system  any  cream  below  second  grade 
is  reiused.  By  means  of  grading  those  patrons  who  are  interested 
oiough  to  produce  clean,  sweet  cream  get  a  premium  which  is  worth 
the  effort,  while  the  creamery  gets  a  premium  which  makes  the 
method  profitable  to  it  also.  Wherever  grading  has  been  adopted  it 
has  resulted  in  better  prices  to  patrons  and  better  product  from  the 
crettoery. 

There  is  a  promising  field  for  development  in  the  manufacture  of 
by-products  by  creameries,  or  engaging  in  incidental  enterprises  that 
may  well  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  regular  work  and  that 
will  avoid  waste  and  enhance  the  profits;  for  example,  manufactur- 
ing ice  cream,  casein,  or  some  varieties  of  cheese ;  feeding  hogs,  selling 
sweet  cream,  handling  eggs,  manufacturing  ice  and  condensed  milk, 
and  fumishiujg  cold-storage  space.  Some  creameries  are  already 
doing  these  thinss,  but  most  of  them  are  not,  and  little  has  been  done 
to  introduce  and  develop  such  lines  of  work.  A  tremendous  amount 
of  nutritious  food  is  now  wasted  or  unprofitably  used  by  the  cream- 
eries. The  Dairy  Division  is  now  giving  some  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject of  by-products  and  side  lines,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  assist  the 
creameries  in  taking  up  such  enterprises. 

INSPECTION  OF  BUTTEB  FOB  THE  NAVY. 

The  Dairy  Division  inspected  during  the  fiscal  year  768,177  pounds 
of  butter  packed  on  contract  for  the  United  States  Navy.  This  butter 
was  packed  between  April  and  August,  1909,  and  placed  in  stora^ 
It  was  inspected  as  packed,  and  a  sample  from  each  churning  was  hdd 
until  February  or  March,  1910,  and  then  examined  as  to  its  condition 
and  keeping  qualities.  In  general  this  butter  was  found  very  good. 
It  was  better  after  eight  months  of  storage  than  perhaps  three- fourths 
of  the  entire  amount  of  butter  arriving  on  the  general  market  Many 
aamples  were  found  to  be  as  good  as  when  packed.  Some  valuable 
information  was  gained  in  regard  to  manufacturing  and  paddnjg 
methods,  and  it  was  found  that  butter  made  according  to  methods 
recommended  by  the  Dairy  Division  did  not  develop  the  fishy  flavor 
which  often  injures  the  quality  of  stored  butter.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  inspection  caused  a  saving  to  the  Navy  Department  of  over 
^,000  m  the  expense  for  butter,  and  that  Department  has  requested 
that  the  Dairy  Division  continue  to  oversee  the  packing  of  the  butter 
for  the  navy. 
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MABKET  MILK  INTE9nOATION8. 

The  work  of  the  section  of  market  milk  investigations,  of  whidi 
Mr.  George  M.  Whitaker  is  in  charge,  deals  mainly  with  Uie  improve- 
ment of  milk  supplies,  and  is  done  ver^  lara^ely  in  cooperation  with 
public  health  ofBcials.  In  connection  with  this  work  during  the  past 
nscal  year  over  150  visits  were  paid  to  various  towns  ana  cities  to 
consult  with  and  assist  citizens  and  officials  for  the  advancement  of 
market  milk  conditions,  and  agents  of  the  Dairy  Division  inspected 
882  dairies  and  milk  plants,  judged  in  9  milk  contests,  assisted  iH  6 
dairy  exhibitions,  and  attended  and  addressed  83  public  meetings.  ^ 

The  score-card  systan  of  inspection,  under  which  dairy  farms  and 
milk  depots  are  inspected  and  rated  for  specific  items  on  a  scale  of 
100  points^  is  largely  used  in  this  work.  Chie  hundred  and  seventem 
municipahties  are  using  the  score  card  in  official  inspections,  in  14 
States  it  has  been  adopted  to  a  varying  extent,  11  milk  dealers  use  it 


in  inspecting  the  dairies  from  whicn  their  supply  is  obtained,  and  18 
agricultural  colleges  use  it  in  the  class  room.    The 
8  of  the  16  largest  cities  in  the  country. 


The  improvement  brought  about  in  the  wholesomeness  of  the  milk 
supply  by  means  of  this  work  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
table,  showing  results  in  6  cities  selected  from  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  representing  places  of  a  wide  range  of  population,  as 
reported  by  the  local  officials  who  made  the  scores: 

Improvement  in  milk  supplies  of  siw  cities  as  shown  hp  score  cards. 


aties. 


ATenge 
score  in 

Average 
sooiem 

AverMO 
points 

igoo. 

1910. 

gained. 

55 

03 

8 

49 

02 

13 

40 

40 

0 

40 

50 

10 

56 

67 

11 

35 

45 

10 

age  of 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 
Concord,  N.H... 
Hndson,N.Y... 
Clinton,  Iowa.... 
Portland,  Oreg... 


15 
27 
15 
25 
20 
28 


This  is  an  average  gain  of  22  per  cent  for  the  places  named.  TTie 
gain  is  always  most  rapid  and  most  noticeable  when  the  work  is  new, 
as  in  the  above  places,  and  when  very  poor  conditions  are  being  im- 
proved, though  further  improvement  follows  the  continued  use  of 
the  system. 

The  Dairy  Division  encourages  efforts  to  improve  the  milk  supply, 
even  though  the  score-card  method  is  not  adopted.  During  the  year 
assistance  was  given  to  101  municipalities  under  these  circumstances. 

A  month  was  spent  by  one  man  in  an  investigation  of  the  farms 
which  produce  milk  for  Chicago.  Dairies  in  all  parts  of  the  Chicago 
territory  were  inspected,  and  it  was  found  that  46.7  per  cent  of  those 
inspected  were  rated  below  40,  43  per  cent  between  40  and  60,  and 
only  10.3  per  cent  above  50.  It  is  considered  that  any  dairy  scored 
below  50  should  not  be  allowed  to  place  milk  on  the  market;  hence 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  Chi- 
cago territory.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
improvement  taking  place,  showing  tnat  the  health  department  has 
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starteA^a  movement  which  will  eventually  do  much  to  raise  the  quality 
of  thi^Oiicago  milk  supply. 

At  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  connection  with  it9 
imk  of  administering  the  food  and  drugs  act,  the  Dairy  Division: 
has  inspected  and  scored  dairies  producing  milk  for  interstate  ship- 
ment and  whose  product  did  not  conform  to  the  law. 

A  dimft  of  a  milk  law  rec<mmiended  as  applicable  to  most  regions 
has  been  sent  on  request  to  many  persons  mterested  in  procuring 
sadi  legislation. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Care  of  Milk  in  the  Home  "  was  prepared  during 
die  fiscal  year  and  has  been  published  in  a  Farmers'  Bulletin. 

The  Dairy  Division  has  also  assisted  the  movement  for  better  milk 
by  lending  for  various  exhibitions  large  photographs  showing  good 
and  bad  dairy  conditions. 

SESEABCH  LABORATORIES. 

The  research  laboratories,  in  charge  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Rogers,  are 
deyoted  to  experimental  work,  largely  of  a  bacteriological  and  chemi- 
cal character,  with  special  reference  to  the  study  of  processes  em- 
^ojed  and  problems  arising  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products. 
Besides  the  main  laboratory  in  Washington  there  is  a  branch  labora- 
tory at  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  devoted  to  butter  and  Swiss  cheese  investi- 
gations. In  addition,  cooperative  investigations  with  state  experi- 
ment stations  are  being  carried  on  at  Storrs,  Conn. ;  Madison,  Wis. ; 
and  Columbia,  Mo. 

BUTTER  INVESTIGATIOIVS. 

Various  problems  relating  to  butter  are  being  studied.  More  recent 
work  has  confirmed  the  results  of  earlier  experiments  in  showing  the 
8q)eriority  of  butter  made  from  sweet  cream  for  storing  purposes, 
and  particularly  when  stored  at  a  comparatively  high  temperature. 
In  continuing  this  work,  butter  for  storage  is  being  made  in  three 
ways — from  pasteurized  sweet  cream,  from  pasteurized  ripened 
cream,  and  from  ripened  raw  cream.  Portions  of  each  lot  are  stored 
at  zero,  10''  F.,  and  20®  F.  The  butter  is  scored  when  put  in  storage 
and  a^in  when  taken  out  six  months  later. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  proper  temperature 
for  pasteurizing  cream  for  butter  making.  Various  temperatures 
from  140°  to  200°  F.  were  used.  Results  show  that  an  efficient  tem- 
perature from  a  bacteriological  standpoint  varies  with  the  condition 
of  the  cream,  but  that  160°  F.  seems  to  give  the  best  results.  The 
scores  of  butter  made  from  cream  pasteurized  at  from  160°  to  180°  F. 
seem  comparatively  uniform,  but  are  variable  below  that  range,  and 
the  butter  has  a  scorched  flavor  above  it. 

The  relative  cost  of  making  butter  from  pasteurized  and  un- 
pisteurized  cream  is  being  investigated.  For  a  period  of  on,e  week 
tO  the  cream  is  pasteurized  before  it  is  churned.  The  next  week  it 
K  diumed  raw.  For  19  periods  this  work  has  been  in  progress,  and 
it  will  be  continued. 

Much  of  the  cream  used  in  some  creameries  is  very  sour  when  it 
leadies  the  creamery,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  acid  it 
IB  neutralized  with  lime.    The  detection  of  such  butter  is  desirable, 
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but  no  reliable  method  has  heretofore  been  available,  and  experiments 
are  being  conducted  by  the  Dairy  Division  with  a  view  to  arriving 
at  such  a  method.  The  experiments  so  far  show  that  sudi  butter 
contains  an  excess  of  calcium,  although  butter  in  which  a  large 
amount  of  inferior  salt  is  used  shows  a  similar  excess  of  calcium. 
However,  the  magnesium  content  of  butter  is  increased  by  the  use  of 
lime,  and  not  by  the  use  of  salt.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  to  establish 
a  ratio  of  magnesium  to  calcium  for  normal  butter,  and  thereby  make 
possible  the  identification  of  butter  from  neutralized  cream. 

A  common  defect  in  butter  is  a  peculiar  flavor  known  to  butter 
judges  as  "  metallic  flavor,"  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  such 
metals  as  iron  and  copper.  Investigations  regarding  this  matter  are 
now  under  way. 

An  experiment  is  being  made  whereby  it  is  sought  to  volatilize  and 
condense  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  flavoring  matter  in  butter  so  that 
it  may  be  identified.  If  this  can  be  done  it  will  help  to  determine 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  butter  and  the  factors  causing  them. 
Most  of  this  work  so  far  has  been  on  apparatus  and  methods. 

A  large  number  of  cultures  of  lactic-acid-forming  bacteria  have 
been  collected  from  various  sources,  and  a  study  has  been  made  of 
their  cultural  characteristics  and  their  ability  to  ferment  different 
compounds.  It  was  found  that  while  no  distinct  differentiation  could 
be  obtained  bjr  means  of  ordinary  cultural  characteristics,  the  fermen- 
tation of  various  test  substances  could  be  so  coordinated  that  the 
group  could  be  separated  into  several  distinct  varieties.  While  the 
work  will  be  continued,  a  part  of  it  is  now  ready  for  publication. 

A  very  large  amount  of  the  farm  butter  now  made  is  very  inferior 
and  sells  for  a  greatly  reduced  price.  Studies  are  being  made  by 
which  it  is  sought  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  serious  defects  in 
farm  butter.  The  work  done  so  far  has  been  largely  of  a  preliminary 
character.  Samples  of  butter  made  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
have  been  examined,  and  the  methods  used  on  a  few  of  the  best  farms 
in  Vermont  are  now  being  studied. 

In  maintaining  an  efficient  inspection  of  the  renovated  butter  fac- 
tories and  their  products,  more  information  relative  to  renovated 
butter,  the  packing  stock  used  in  making  it,  etc.,  is  badly  needed.  A 
laboratory  is  therefore  being  equipped  in  which  a  miniature  renovat- 
ing plant  will  be  installed  and  the  various  problems  taken  up.  Only 
preliminary  work  has  been  done  so  far. 

Neutral  lard  is  doubtless  used  to  adulterate  butter,  particularly 
renovated  butter.  So  far  no  reliable  method  is  available  for  determin- 
ing its  presence  in  butter  unless  it  is  there  in  large  quantities.  A 
study  of  this  problem  is  now  under  way,  but  the  work  has  not  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  warrant  positive  conclusions. 

MILK  INVESTIGATIONS. 

An  extensive  study  has  been  made  of  the  bacteriology  of  commer- 
cially pasteurized  and  raw  market  milk,  the  milk  used  being  pur- 
chased in  Washington,  New  York,  and  Boston.  All  of  the  commer- 
cially pasteurized  milk  soured  normally,  due  in  part  at  least  to  the 
wide  distribution  of  a  strain  of  lactic-acid  bacteria  possessing  excep- 
tional resistance  to  heat.  All  changes  due  to  bacteria  are  delayed 
in  pasteurized  milk  for  a  period  depending  on  th«  original  Imic^ 
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terial  content  of  the  milk,  the  efficiency  of  the  pasteurization,  and  the 
handling  of  the  milk  after  pasteurization.  There  was  observed  no 
deyelopment  of  bacteria  in  the  pasteurized  milk  that  could  be  said 
to  make  it  more  unsafe  than  raw  milk  kept  under  similar  conditions. 
This  work  has  been  completed,  and  a  full  report  of  it  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  i)rinter. 

An  exhaustive  investigation  is  now  under  way  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  number  and  variety  of  bacteria  that  survive  pasteur- 
ization under  controlled  conditions. 

The  alkali- forming  bacteria  which  cause  the  decomposition  of  milk 
play  a  very  important  part  in  market  milk,  and  particularly  in  clean 
raw  milk  and  pasteurized  mUk.  Dirty  milk  sours  quickly,  and  hence 
is  discarded  by  the  ordinary  consumer  before  the  alkali  formers  have 
had  time  to  develop  and  decompose  it,  but  such  is  often  not  the  case 
Tnth  clean  milk.  A  knowledge  of  the  thermal  death  point  of  this 
dass  of  bacteria  is  therefore  very  important,  and  a  study  of  this  sub- 
ject is  being  made. 

For  several  years  the  Dairy  Division  has  been  cooperating  with  the 
Missouri  Experiment  Station  in  conducting  experiments  pertaining 
to  milk  secretion.  The  main  problem  under  investigation  is  the  effect 
of  feed  on  the  composition  and  properties  of  milk.  Before  it  was 
possible  to  study  this  problem,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  investi- 
gate many  minor  problems  that  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  main 
problem,  such  as,  for  example,  the  normal  variation  in  milk  from 
milking  to  milking,  the  variation  occurring  during  the  advance  of 
the  lactation  period,  the  variation  due  to  the  cows  gaining  or  losing 
in  body  weight,  the  variation  due  to  different  breeds,  etc.  Some  of 
these  experiments  have  been  completed  and  the  results  published; 
others  are  almost  completed.  The  work  in  progress  or  recently 
completed  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  effect  upon  the  milk  of  gaining  or  losins  body  weight.  The 
cows  are  fed  so  that  they  will  gain  or  lose  in  wei^t,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  milk  is  studied. 

2.  The  effect  of  cotton  seed,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  cotton-seed  hulls 
on  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  milk.  This  investigation 
is  not  complete,  but  so  far  there  is  less  effect  from  such  feeds  than  is 
usually  attributed  to  them. 

3.  The  changes  in  milk  from  milkinjg  to  milking.  Comparisons  are 
made  between  earlier  and  later  portions  of  the  same  milking,  also 
between  milk  drawn  twice,  three  times,  and  four  times  a  day.  The 
data  are  practically  complete. 

4.  The  composition  of  human  milk  and  changes  during  lactation 
period,  as  compared  with  cow's  milk.  The  investigations  are  com- 
pleted, but  not  ready  for  publication. 

5.  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  isolating  and  identifying  the 
coloring  matter  of  butter  fat. 

fi.  A  method  and  an  apparatus  have  been  devised  for  measuring  the 
hardness  of  butter  fat  and  other  fats.  The  methods  previously  in  use 
were  crude.    The  new  method  promises  decided  improvement. 

CHEESE   INVESnOATIONS. 

Swiss  CHEESE. — ^The  investigations  at  Albert  Lea.  Minn.,  relative 
to  various  problems  involved  in  the  manufacture  oi  the  Swiss  type 
of  cheese,  have  been  continued.    Most  of  this  work  has  been  prelimi- 
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nary  in  character.  The  use  of  ^  starters "  has  resulted  in  some  im- 
provement of  the  texture  and  possibly  a  suppression  of  ^;a8  formers. 
On  a  commercial  scale  conflicting  results  have  been  obtamed. 

Cheddar  cheese. — ^Experiments  in  coating  cheese  with  paraffin  to 
improve  its  keeping  qualities  have  been  made  to  determine  the  tem- 
perature at  which  paraffin  should  be  applied,  the  length  of  the  appli- 
cation, and  the  age  of  the  cheese  at  which  it  is  best  to  apply  the 
paraffin.  The  best  results  were  secured  with  paraffin  at  a  temperature 
of  240**  F.  when  the  cheese  was  three  days  old. 

Some  preliminary  work  has  been  done  on  the  feasibility  of  canning 
cheese  of  the  Cheddar  type  directly  from  the  press.  Cheese  put  up 
in  this  way  ripens  normally,  but  has  a  softer  texture  than  ordinary 
cheese.  This  work  will  be  continued  by  comparing  canned  cheese 
with  cheese  made  from  the  same  vat  and  ripenea  in  the  ordinary  way. 

A  study  is  being  made  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  of  such  problems  as  the  influence  of 
various  factors,  such  as  acidity  of  milk,  proportion  of  rennet  used, 
size  of  curd  cubes,  time,  temperature,  pressure,  etc.,  on  the  moisture 
content  of  cheese.  The  results  thus  far  obtained  have  been  published 
in  Bulletin  122. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  in  making  cheese  from  pasteurized 
milk  the  method  has  been  so  perfected  that  it  is  possible  to  bring 
factory  milk  into  practically  uniform  condition  every  day.  so  that  a 
definite  routine  method  of  manufacture  may  be  followed  tnroughout 
the  year.  From  February  to  July,  between  150  and  300  pounds  of 
cheese  were  made  daily  by  this  process.  The  cheese  has  oeen  very 
uniform  in  quality,  has  had  a  clean,  mild  flavor,  free  from  taints,  and 
an  almost  perfect  texture.  This  cheese  has  been  sold  at  the  highest 
market  price.  On  account  of  its  good  texture  and  the  tendency  to 
hold  its  shape,  a  large  part  of  this  cheese  has  been  shipped  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  reports  indicate  that  it  is  superior  for  this 
purpose  to  the  ordinary  cheese. 

An  extended  study  has  been  made  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  and 
esters  formed  in  the  ripening  of  normal  cheese  and  in  cheese  made 
from  pasteurized  milk,  and  their  relation  to  the  development  of 
flavor.  These  products  have  been  found  absent  in  cheese  treated  with 
chloroformj  indicating  that  their  origin  is  due  to  a  biological  factor 
or  enzymatic  agent  produced  by  lactic-acid  organisms. 

Soft  cheese. — Several  European  varieties  of  soft  cheese  are  of 
great  commercial  importance  in  the  United  States,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  the  Dairy  Division  has  been  investigating  them  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Storrs  (Conn.)  A^icultural  Experiment  Station,  with 
a  view  to  their  production  in  this  country. 

Most  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  production  of  the  Camem- 
bert  type  of  cheese  in  the  United  States  have  been  fully  covered  and 
the  results  obtained  have  been  published  in  several  bull^ins  of  thia 
Bureau.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  enzym  experim^its 
were  continued,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  enzym  that 
was  found  to  be  directly  concerned  in  the  ripening  of  this  cheese. 
It  is  necessary  to  resume  some  portions  of  this  work  at  a  later  time. 
It  is  also  contemplated  to  continue  experiments  in  order  to  stady 
three  points  not  fully  covered  in  previous  reports,  namely,  the  effect 
of  relative  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  ripening  room  upon  the  water 
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content  in  cheese  containing  various  initial  percentages  of  water,  the 
effects  of  increasing  the  percentage  of  salt  in  Camembert  cheese  as 
suggested  by  recent  studies  of  Roquefort,  and  the  desirability  of 
lowering  the  curdling  temperature  2  to  3  degrees,  as  has  been  found 
effective  in  Roquefort. 

The  staff  at  Storrs  has  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  the  past  year 
to  the  study  of  the  Roquefort  type  ot  cheese.  In  regard  to  the  prac- 
tical part  of  the  work,  two  cheeses  of  this  type  are  made  each  day,  and 
a  cheese  maker  is  fully  occupied  in  keeping  the  necessary  records  and 
in  caring  for  the  cheese  in  the  ripening  cellar.  The  ripening  period 
averages  between  three  and  four  months.  Regarding  the  chemical 
work,  one  of  the  first  problems  was  to  determine  the  proportions  of 
the  various  constituents,  so  as  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  distin- 
puishing  features  between  this  and  other  varieties  of  cheese.  The 
high  i)ercentage  of  salt  was  found  to  be  of  great  importance.  An 
analysis  of  aU  the  brands  of  imported  Roqueiort  cheese  brought  out 
the  fact  that  the  salt  content  of  this  type  of  cheese  is  quite  uniformly 
about  4  per  cent  Very  few  other  kinds  of  cheese  show  even  half  of 
this  percentage.  The  consistently  high  quality  found  in  imported 
Roquefort  cheese  made  a  special  study  of  this  point  necessary.  The 
effect  of  salt  in  cheese  was  studied  in  addition,  from  a  bacteriological 
point  of  view,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  molds.  A  preliminary  re- 
port covering  the  problems  considered  and  the  progress  made  in"  this 
mndi  of  the  work  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

Mtoolooical  work. — ^Molds  are  of  considerable  economic  impor- 
tance not  only  in  che^e  making  but  in  many  other  branches  of  agri- 
culture. Studies  have  been  continued  upon  species  of  Aspergillus  and 
PeniciUium.  These  two  genera  include  a  large  majority  of  the  molds 
which  are  found  in  studying  dairy,  food,  and  household  problems. 
Several  experiment  stations  are  studying  the  toxic  effects  of  feeding 
moldy  gram  to  domestic  animals,  and  many  of  the  organisms  discov- 
ered in  such  work  are  sent  to  the  laboratory  at  Storrs  for  identifica- 
tion and  verification.  This  work  is  being  organized  and  continued  in 
aoch  manner  as  to  be  of  permanent  value. 

RENOVATED  BUTTER  INSPECTION. 

The  inspection  of  renovated  or  "  process  "  butter  and  of  the  fac- 
tories where  it  is  produced  is  carried  on  under  the  act  of  Congress 
of  May  9, 1902,  and  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Robert  McAdam.  The  I^iry 
Division  is  assisted  in  this  work  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  meat- 
TDspedioa  force  of  the  Inspection  Division,  as  it  is  found  that  the 
aune  men  can  often  attend  to  both  classes  of  inspection  in  the  same 
localities.  In  this  work  the  Bureau  also  cooperates  with  the  revenue 
officers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  especially  by  making  moisture 
tests  and  notifying  those  officials  when  butter  is  found  containing 
moisture  in  excess  of  the  legal  limit  of  16  per  cent. 

During  the  ^ast  fiscal  year  42  factories  were  bonded  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  renovated  butter,  although  several  of  these  did  not 
operate  throughout  the  entire  year.  These  factories  produced  during 
tne  year  46,914,494  pounds  of  renovated  butter,  a  decrease  of  617,782 
pounds  from  the  preceding  year.  There  was  a  heavy  decrease  of  ex- 
ports of  this  butter,  the  exports  being  only  41,850  pounds,  as  com- 
pared wiUi  1,116,288  pounds  exported  during  the  previous  year. 

73477*— AOB 1910 16 
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DAISY  ARCHITECTUBE  AND  ENGINEERING. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  Dairy  Division  has  prepared  plans  for 
dairy  builain^  and  distributed  blueprints  to  a  limited  extent  This 
has^  been  continued  during  the  past  year^  and  it  has  also  been  found 
desirable  to  take  up  some  of  the  engineerm^  and  mechanical  problems 
connected  with  the  dairy  industry,  such  as  the  equipment  of  building 
refrigeration,  sewerage  systems,  and  apparatus  of  various  kinds. 
Some  of  this  work  is  necessary  to  investigations  carried  on  by  the 
Dairy  Divisicm,  aside  from  its  advantage  to  the  industnr.  In  connec- 
tion with  creameries  and  milk  production  there  is  need  tot  much  work 
on  ice  houses  and  refrigerating  machinery.  Storing  ice  is  a  practice 
that  should  be  encouraged  amone  dairy  farmers.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  facilities  for  work  of  this  kina  may  be  enlarged. 

THE  INSPECTION  DIVISION. 

The  work  of  the  Inspection  Division,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
R.  P.  Steddom,  chief,  consists  of  the  meat  inspection  and  the  control 
and  eradication  of  contagious  diseases  of  animals. 


THE   MEAT   INSPECTION. 

The  meat  inspection  was  conducted  during  the  past  fiscal  year  at 
919  establishments,  located  in  237  cities  and  towns,  as  compared  with 
876  establishments  in  240  cities  and  towns  the  previous  year.  Inspec- 
tion was  inaugurated  at  105  establishments  and  was  withdrawn  from 
91  establishments  during  the  year,  as  compared  with  180  establish- 
ments and  77  establishments,  respectively,  during  the  previous  year. 
In  70  cases  the  cause  of  withdrawal  was  that  the  establishments  dis- 
continued slaughtering  or  interstate  business,  and  in  14  cases  with- 
drawal was  due  to  insanitary  conditions  or  to  failure  or  inability  to 
meet  the  Department's  requirements  as  to  sanitation  or  other  matters. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  establishments  and 
the  number  of  cities  and  towns  where  the  inspection  of  meat  and 
meat  food  products  was  conducted  by  the  Bureau  in  each  fiscal  year, 
beginning  with  1891 : 

Jfumher  of  eatahlishmenia  and  number  of  cities  and  towns  where  meat  inspection 
has  been  conducted,  fiscal  years  1891  to  1910.  - 


Y«»r. 

Establish- 
ments. 

CiUesand 
towns. 

Year. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Cities  and 
towns. 

1891 

9 
23 
37 
46 
55 
102 
128 
135 
139 
149 

6 
12 
16 
17 
19 
26 
33 
35 
42 
46 

1901 

157 
155 
166 
152 
151 
163 
708 
787 
870 
919 

SS 

1892 

1902 

50 

1893  

1903 

50 

1894 

1904 

51 

1896 

1905 

S2 

1896 

1906 

58 

1897 

1907 

180 

189S 

1908 

211 

1899 

1909 

240 

1900 

1910 

237 
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During  the  fiscal  year  market  inspection  was  extended  to  two  more 
cities,  makinj^  a  totol  of  39  cities  at  whose  public  markets  federal 
meat  inspection  is  conducted  in  order  that  interstate  deliveries  may 
be  made  without  violating  the  meat- inspection  law  and  regulations. 


ANTE-MOBTEM   INSPECTIONS. 


The  nQmb^  of  animals  of  each  species  inspected  before  slaughter 
is  shown  in  the  following  statement,  which,  though  showing  a  ma- 
terial increase  in  the  number  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  goats  in- 
spected, shows  so  large  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  swine  as  to  make 
the  total  ante-mortem  inspections  over  7,000,000  less  than  in  the 
previous  year: 

Ante-mortem  inspections  of  animals,  fiscal  year  1910. 


Kind  of  animals. 

Passed. 

Sos- 
pected.a 

Total. 

Gtttie 

7,066,427 
2,288,216 

11,165,646 
116,086 

27,717,164 

43,120 
2,584 

14,463 

7,909,547 

cMn.::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::;:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::; 

2,295,800 

11,164,635 

116,068 

27,731,627 

8k«p 

OMte 

SS.:;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::.:::: 

Total 

49,238,488 

69,184 

49,307,672 

•  Thb  tenn  is  used  to  designate  animals  found  diseased  or  suspected  of  beine  unfit  for  food  on  ante-mortem 
inspection,  most  of  wliJch  are  afterwards  slaughtered  under  special  supervision,  the  final  disposition  being 
detennined  on  post-mortem  inspection. 

POST-MOBTEM   INSFECTIONS. 

The  inspections  made  at  the  time  of  slaughter  are  shown  in  the 
followinff  statement  which,  while  showing  an  increase  in  the  slaugh- 
ter of  all  classes  of  animals  exce^  swine,  shows  a  decrease  of  nearly 
6,500,000  animals  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year : 

Post-mortem  inspections,  fiscal  pear  1910. 


Kind  of  animals. 

Passed  for 
food. 

Passed 
for  lard 
and  tal- 
low only. 

Con- 
denmed. 

TotaL 

Crttle 

7,916,001 
2,287,568 

11,138,781 
115,585 

27,532,600 

29 

42,426 

7,524 

11,127 

226 

52,439 

7,962,180 

ctfm.. ..:.:::;;:: : 

2,295,090 

«h«p::              :::     : 

11,149,037 
115,811 

Geats. 

Bwine.::  ::;::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::;::;::::::: 

70,982 

27,656,021 

Total 

48,991,135 

74,180 

113,742 

49,179,067 

In  the  foregoing  table  are  included  the  post-mortem  inspections 
of  the  carcasses  or  animals  "suspected''  on  ante-mortem  inspection, 
the  final  inspections  of  carcasses  that  were  retained  ^  at  the  time  ox 

'This  tenn  is  applied  to  carcasses  held  on  suspicion  on  first  post-mortem 
examination  to  be  subjected  later  to  more  thorough  examination  for  determin- 
ing final  disposition. 
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slaughter,  and  the  carcasses  of  animals  slaughtered  without  ante- 
mortem  inspection  and  presented  at  inspected  establishments  with  the 
head  and  viscera  attached  as  required  by  Regulation  20  of  the  meat- 
inspection  regulations. 

The  various  diseases  and  conditions  for  which  fresh  carcasses  and 
parts  were  condemned  and  tanked  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Diseases  and  oondiiians  for  tohich  condemnations  voere  made  on  post-mortem 
inspection,  fiscal  year  1910. 


Cattle. 

Calves. 

Swine. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Caoaa  of  oondemnatlon. 

Car- 

Parts. 

Car- 
casses. 

184 

1 

Parts. 

Car- 
casses. 

Parts. 

car- 
casses. 

Parts. 

Car- 
casses. 

Part& 

27,638 
627 

48,997 
53,008 

166   28.882 

720,775 

Actioomycosis 

85 

:::::::::::::: 

Csaeoiis  1  vmDbadeDiUs 

1,122  

25 

Hog  cholera 

7,677 
932 

5,561 

40 

Tumors  and  abRcesses 

Septicemia,    pyemia,    and 
ureiala 

171 

1,027 

209 

7,070 

35 
309 

61 

1,516 

164 

JLtO 

41 

3 

11 

Pregnancy  and  recent  par- 
turition.  

1        72 

Immaturity 

3,472 

346 

43 

657 

499 

Pneumonia,    pleurisy,   eD- 
teritis,  hepatitis,  nephrl- 
tis.  motritfs.  etc 

1,872 

74 

435 

3,333 



"6,' 253' 

4,602  1 

1,248    

1,672 
909 

64 
13 

Texas  fever 

Injuries,  bruises,  etc 

Sexual  odor 

166 

383 

786 

032 

2,915 

657 

183 

11 

1 

AsDhvxlatlon 

1,623 

42 
5,376 

'     * 

Emaciation 

0,476 
664 

"  7,839* 

1,702 
216 

81 
28 

If imwUan^Knis  

22  1      866 

A74  hk  ion 

Total 

42,426 

122,167 

7,524 

500   52.439 

726,829    11-127  24.714 

226 

1 

SUPERVISION   OF  PBEPABATION   OF   MEATS   AND  PRODUCTS. 

The  amount  of  meats  and  meat  food  products  prepared  and  proc- 
essed under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  is  shown  m  the  following 
statement,  being  a  decrease  of  8.6  per  cent  from  the  preceding  year: 

Meat  and  meat  food  products  prepared  and  processed  under  Bureau  supervision, 

fiscal  year  1910, 


Kind  of  product 

Weight.      ' 

Kind  of  product. 

Weight. 

Beef  placed  in  cure 

Pounds. 

206,762,443 

2,216.680,470 

2,223,690 

485,863,902 

107,050,601 

17,862,128 

2,350,311 

429,861 

865,270,940 

19,899,786 

63,297,635 

6,736,004 

6,689,868 

11,637,949 

657,488,849 

Bakers'  compound 

PowUg. 
2,490,300 
65,034,673 

Pork  pla<^  in  cure 

Oleo  stock  and  edible  tallow 

AU  other  classes  placed  in  cure 

Oleooil 

166,374,313 

83,713,020 

130,158.301 

325,604 

1,016,510 

715,301 

105,990 

1.060,801 

131.410 

1,116,676.131 

Oleo  stearin 

Canned  bee' 

Oleomargarin  or  butterlne 

Canned  porlc 

Mutton  stock 

All  other  cftfine'l  meats; 

Mutton  oil 

If  eat  extract 

Oleo  and  mutton  stock 

Leaf  lard 

Neutral  lard 

Oleo  and  mutton  stearin 

Lard  oil 

Miscellaneous  products 

Lard  stearin 

Total 

Lard  compound 

0,223,964,WI 

Lard  substitute 
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The  following  amounts  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  were  con- 
demned on  reinspection  during  the  fiscal  year  because  of  having  be- 
come sour,  tainted,  putrid,  unclean,  rancid,  or  otherwise  unwhole- 
some: Beef,  9,566,199  pounds;  pork,  9,273,124  pounds;  mutton,  137,- 
598  pounds;  veal,  54,616  pounds;  goat  meat,  271  pounds;  total, 
19,031,808  pounds.  For  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  steady 
tnd  markea  decrease  in  condemnations  for  these  causes  as  a  result  of 
continued  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions  and  in  methods  of  pre- 
paring and  handling  the  products. 

INTEBCHANGE  OF  HEATS  BETWEEN  INSPECTED  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Considerable  quantities  of  meats  and  meat  food  products  that  have 
been  inspected  and  passed  are  transferred  between  inspected  estab- 
lishments, this  traffic  being  closely  supervised  and  the  meats  and 
products  identified  by  means  of  marks  and  seals.  During  the  fiscal 
year  there  were  transferred  in  this  manner  2,734,019,943  pounds  of 
meats  and  meat  food  products,  part  of  which  was  containea  in  16,073 
sealed  cars  and  21,169  sealed  wagons. 

MEATS  AND  PRODUCTS  CEBTIFIED  FOR  EXPORT. 

The  amounts  of  meat  and  meat  food  products  certified  by  the 
Bureau  for  export  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  being  a  decrease 
of  30.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year : 

Impedion  certificates  issued  for  export  of  meat  and  meat  food  products,  fiscal 

year  1910. 


Kind. 


Nmnber. 


Blfulw 42,265 

rmeittUte 29,767 

Total 72,032 


B«er. 


Poundt, 
212,408,598 
1,947,144 


214,355,742 


Mutton. 


Pounds. 
4,680,846 


4,680,846 


Pork. 


Poundt. 
377,380,234 
218,945,328 


696,325,562 


Total. 


PtMndt. 

594,460,078 

220,802,472 


815,362,150 


There  were  also  issued  2,174  "  inedible  product "  certificates,  cover- 
ing exports  of  17,676,942  pounds  of  such  inedible  products  as  hoofs, 
horns,  casings,  bladders,  bungs,  etc. 

IlfPOBTED  OLEO  STEARIN. 

During  the  fiscal  year  23,416,479  pounds  of  compound  and  118,300 
pounds  of  oleomargarin  were  manufactured  from  imported  oleo 
stearin  at  five  inspected  establishments  located  at  three  seaport  cities 
(Jersey  City,  New  Orleans,  and  New  York).  This  imported  product 
is  kept  unaer  lock  and  key  while  in  these  establishments  and  no 
domestic  meat  food  product  is  permitted  to  be  mixed  with  it.  The 
fini^d  product  is  also  kept  unaer  lock  and  is  promptlv  loaded  into 
vessels  and  exported  without  certificates,  stamps,  or  other  marks  of 
federal  meat  inspection. 

EXEMPTION   FBOM    INSPECTION. 

The  provisions  of  the  meat-inspection  law  requiring  inspection  do 
iH)t  apply  to  animals  slaughtered  by  farmers  on  the  farm  nor  to 
Rtail  butchers  and  dealers.     The  Department  requires  that  such 
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butchers  and  dealers,  in  order  to  ship  meats  and  meat  food  produets 
in  interstate  commerce,  shall  first  obtain  certificates  of  exemption, 
but  no  such  requirement  is  made  of  farmers.  The  number  ot  cer- 
tificates of  exemption  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
2,428,  as  against  2^14  at  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  an 
increase  of  314  certificates.  During  the  year  it  was  found  necessary 
to  call  in  and  cancel  for  various  causes  428  certificates  of  exemption. 
In  many  of  these  cases,  however,  the  certificates  were  reissued  later 
when  business  was  resumed  or  when  insanitary  conditions  had  been 
corrected. 

During  the  year  118,800  shipments  were  made  under  certificates  of 
exemption,  covering  19,982,221  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts. Included  in  these  shipments  were  102,409  carcasses,  of  which 
about  90  per  cent  were  veal. 

INSPECTIONS   FOB  THE   NAVY. 

Upon  request  of  the  Navy  Department  occasional  inspections  of 
meats  and  meat  food  products  were  made  for  the  navy  during  the 

J  ear.  These  inspections  were  made  at  Baltimore,  Boston.  Brookl^, 
ersey  City,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Norfolk,  Phila- 
delphia, Providence,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Washington.  ITie 
meats  and  products  inspected  aggregated  6,448,072  pounds,  of  which 
234,813  pounds  were  rejected.  Kejections  were  made  on  account  of 
the  sour,  slimj.  tainted,  or  putrid  condition  of  the  product,  for  failure 
to  comply  witn  the  specifications  regarding  weight,  and  because  of 
the  substitution  of  buck,  heifer,  or  cow  meat  for  the  meat  of  wethers 
and  steers  as  specified. 

CONTROL  OF  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 
TEXAS  FEVER. 

The  number  of  cattle  shipped  during  the  guarantine  season  of  1909 
to  northern  markets  from  the  area  quarantined  on  account  of  Texas 
or  splenetic  fever  of  cattle  was  1,394,658,  being  an  increase  of  252,854 
head,  or  22.23  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  These 
were  carried  in  46,741  cars,  45,757  of  which  were  reported  as  having 
been  cleaned  and  disinfected  under  Bureau  supervision.  The  num- 
ber of  inspected  or  dipped  cattle  moved  interstate  from  the  provi- 
sionally quarantined  area  under  1,859  certificates  of  inspection 
issued  by  Bureau  inspectors  was  143,545. 

During  the  fiscal  year  35,081  head  of  southern  cattle  were  dipped 
in  crude  petroleum  or  otherwise  treated  under  Bureau  supervision 
for  unrestricted  movement,  as  provided  in  the  regulations. 

TICK  ERADICATION. 

As  the  result  of  the  work  done  in  cooperation  with  authorities  of 
various  States  for  the  extermination  of  the  ticks  which  spread  the  in- 
fection of  Texas  fever  of  cattle,  areas  aggregating  more  than  57,000 
square  miles,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  were  released  from 
quarantine  during  the  fiscal  year: 
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AreoM  released  from  cattle  quarantine  as  a  result  of  tick  eradication. 


state. 

miles. 

State. 

Square 
miles. 

CWUbrnlA 

32,271 
10.675 
3,076 
3,464 
1,407 
1,442 

OeoKia 

816 

tSS^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

floniR  r^rohna 

f:S 

Okbhooia 

Vlnrinf^,, _ 

Arkansas 

Total 

^niMitffippl. 

57,618 

In  addition  to  the  States  represented  in  the  above  list,  active  oper- 
ations are  being  carried  on  in  ISTorth  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Missouri. 

During  the  year  the  total  number  of  inspections  made  by  Bureau 
piployees  was  8,745,648,  of  which  2,589,082  were  reinspections.  This 
is  an  increase  of  14.5  per  cent  over  the  inspections  of  the  previous  year. 


SCABIES  IN   SHEEP. 


The  area  quarantined  for  scabies  in  sheep  was  reduced  during  the 
fiscal  year  by  releasing  from  quarantine  890,000  square  miles,  com- 
nrising  the  State  of  Washington  and  portions  of  Oregon,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  and  Colorado,  while  the  State  of  Kentucky  was  placed 
in  quarantine. 

The  number  of  inspections  made  by  Bureau  employees  during  the 
fiscal  year  was  52,749,920,  a  decrease  of  11.7  per  cent  from  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  number  of  dippings  supervised  by  Bureau  employees 
was  12,153,356,  a  decrease  or  22.1  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  cars 
cleaned  and  disinfected  was  2,577. 


SCABIES  IN  CATTLE. 


The  area  quarantined  for  scabies  in  cattle  was  reduced  during  the 
fiscal  year  by  releasing  53^021  square  miles,  consisting  of  one  county 
in  Montana,  two  counties  m  Wyoming,  parts  of  five  counties  in  Col- 
orado^ seven  counties  in  Nebraska,  nine  counties  in  Kansas,  and  nine 
counties  and  parts  of  four  counties  in  Texas. 

The  number  of  inspections  made  was  18,190,456,  a  slight  increase 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  dippings  supervised  was  1,336,829,  a  decrease  of 
14.3  per  cent,  and  8,723  cars  were  cleaned  and  disinfected. 


GLANDERS  IN   HORSES. 


There  were  inspected  for  glanders  at  Indian  schools  and  agencies 
16,264  horses  ana  mules,  of  which  22  were  found  diseased  and  479 
emosed  to  the  disease.  This  work  was  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
Omce  of  Indian  AiBTairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


SCABIES   IN    HORSES. 


The  number  of  horses  and  mules  inspected  for  scabies  during  the 
year  was  11,761  and  the  number  dipped  was  1,216. 
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LIP-AND-LEO  ULCERATION   IN   SHEEP. 

For  several  years  there  has  existed  in  several  of  the  Western  States 
a  contagious  disease  known  as  lip-and-le^  ulceration  (necrobacillosis) 
among  sheep,  but  during  the  past  year  tnis  disease  seemed  to  become 
more  extensive  and  assumed  a  very  virulent  form  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming;  and,  in  order  that  its  spread  to  other  States  might  be  pre- 
vented, ei^ht  counties  in  that  State  were,  on  August  12,  1909,  plac^ 
under  feoeral  quarantine.  The  number  of  inspections  during  the 
year  for  this  disease  was  34,549,974.  The  number  of  dippings  and 
disinfections  reported  during  the  year  was  2,765,773,  with  the  result 
that  a  recent  inspection  of  sheep  on  the  range  shows  that  the  disease 
is  decreasing  in  virulence  and  tnat  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  in 
the  number  of  diseased  sheep,  as  compared  with  the  inspection  in  the 
fall  of  1909. 

SEP0BT8    OF    VIOLATIONS    OF    LIVB-STOCK    TRANSPORTATION   LAWS    AND    REGULATIONS. 

• 

During  the  fiscal  year  employees  of  the  Bureau  made  about  550 
reports  of  alleged  violations  of  what  is  known  as  the  twentv-eight- 
hour  law  and  200  reports  of  alleged  violations  of  the  act  oi  March 
3,  1905,  and  regulations  based  thereon.  The  information  thus  ob- 
tained was  placed  before  the  Department  Solicitor,  who  presented  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution  such  cases  as  seemed  to 
be  supported  by  sufficient  evidence.  Many  of  the  cases  tried  required 
special  investigations  and  the  collection  of  evidence  by  employees  of 
the  Bureau,  who  cooperated  with  the  United  States  attorneys  in 
charge  of  the  cases. 

THE  QXJABANTINE  DIVISION. 

The  Quarantine  Division,  of  which  Dr.  R.  W.  Hidnnan  is  the 
diief,  deals  mainly  with  the  inspection  and  quarantine  of  imported 
live  stock,  the  inspection  of  live  stock  for  export,  cooperative  investi- 
gations with  state  and  municipal  authorities  concerning  bovine  tuber- 
culosis, interstate  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle^  and  investigations  of 
animal  diseases  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

INSPECTION  OF  VESSELS  AND  EXPORT  ANIMALS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  443  inspections  of  vessels  carrying  live  stock 
were  made  before  clearance,  in  order  to  see  that  the  regulations  were 
complied  with  as  to  fitting,  equipment,  ventilation,  feed,  water,  at- 
tendants, etc.,  and  650  certificates  of  inspection  were  issued  for  Amer- 
ican cattle.  The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  inspection  of  live 
animals  for  export  during  the  year : 
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IfupectUms  of  American  and  Canadian  anknals  for  ewport,  fUoal  year  1910. 


American. 

Canadian. 

Kind  of  animals. 

Nmnber 
oftiispeo> 

Nmnber 
rejected. 

Nmnber 
tagged. 

Nmnber 
exported. 

Nmnber 
of  inspec- 
tions. 

Nmnber 
rejected. 

Number 
exported. 

Ctttle 

225,069 

2,688 

463 

830 

742 

1 

24 
1 
4 

148 

120,699 

120,351 

],828 

463 

879 

742 

1 

24 
1 
4 

60,384 
1,988 

27 

00,367 

Sheep 

1,98S 

SS:..::. ::.:.. .:::...:: 

1 

HOTMS 

1 

Muks 

1 

Donkeys 

1 

Elk 

Bhon 

1 

Kagki;;::::. .:...:. .:::::...:: 

Total 

229,842 

148  1    120.600 

124,293 

62,872 

27 

62,345 

Most  of  the  animals  included  in  the  above  statement  were  shipped 
to  Great  Britain,  namely,  of  American  animals,  119,525  cattle,  848 
dieep,  510  horses,  1  donkey,  and  14  mules,  and  of  Canadian  animals, 
59^14  cattle  and  1,342  sheep. 

The  inspection  of  vessels  carrying  export  animals  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations  continue  to  result  in  an  exceedingly  low  per- 
centage of  losses  of  animals  in  transit.  Statistics  of  animals  landed 
at  British  ports  show  that  only  0.12  per  cent  of  the  cattle  and  0.80  per 
cent  of  the  sheep  were  lost  at  sea,  while  no  horses  or  other  animals 
were  lost. 

During  the  fiscal  year  10,257  horses  were  inspected  by  Bureau 
veterinarians  for  shipment  to  Canada,  7,866  of  which  were  tested  with 
mallein  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  affected  with  slanders, 
and  146  were  rejected  on  account  of  reacting  to  the  mallein  test. 
There  were  also  inspected  for  exportation  to  Canada  1,614  cattle, 
21,795  sheep,  64  swine,  249  goats,  and  1,038  mules.  Of  the  cattle 
there  were  tested  with  tuberculin  560,  of  which  21  reacted  and  were 
rejected.  Of  the  mules  923  were  tested  with  mallein  and  8  were 
rejected. 

For  shipment  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  there  were  tested  with  mallein 
65  horses  and  613  mules,  of  which  8  horses  and  14  mules  reacted  to 
ihe  test;  also  179  cattle  were  tested  with  tuberculin,  23  of  which 
reacted. 

INSPECTION  AND  QUARANTINE  OF  IMPORTED  ANIMALS. 

Owing  to  the  existence  of  communicable  diseases  of  animals  among 
the  live  stock  of  various  parts  of  the  world,  importations  from  over 
seas  have  been  restricted  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  it  is  required  that  a  permit  be  procured  from  the  Secre- 
tary 01  Agriculture  prior  to  shipment  from  countries  other  than 
North  America  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ruminants,  and  swine,  for 
their  landing  subject  to  inspection,  and  their  detention  in  quarantine 
at  one  of  the  federal  quarantine  stations  at  the  port  of  entry.  Horses 
are  admitted  subject  to  inspection  and  without  quarantine. 

The  number  ot  animals  imnorted  during  the  fiscal  year  is  shown 
in  detail  by  the  following  tables: 
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Number  of  imported  anknala  inspected  and  quarantined,  fiscal  year  1910. 


Ports  of  entry. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Bwine. 

Goats. 

Other 

animals. 

New  York. 

1,912 
226 

140 
636 

16 

7 

0 
3 

133 

Bofton 

16 

PhfMAtphiiL 

9 

flftn  Fntncfsco 

6 

CftTidtftn  border  Dorts 

147 

6,522 

3 

Total 

2,285 

7,297 

26 

12 

163 

Number  of  imported  animals  inspected  but  not  quarantined,  fiscal  year  1910, 


Ports  of  entry. 

CatUe. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Horses. 

Mnles. 

Qoats. 

Other 
anfanals. 

New  York. 

5,948 

181 

3 

24 

6 

58 

10 

1,892 

6,262 

68 

5 

Boston 

1 

1 

PhiioHA^phia 

3 

2 

Baltimore 

Pftfi  liYandsco 

1 

Portland,  M^ 

New  Orleans 

1 

3,105 

37 

190,616 
3,204 

18,4C2 
98,170 

1,423 
588 

6,«J 

60 

CflJiadian  border  ];K>rt4T 

183 

Total 

193,821 

116,632 

2,011 

14,383 

3,214 

6,555 

251 

TE8T8  IN  aBK4T  BBITAIlf  AND  CANADA. 

The  regulations  governing  the  importation  of  animals  subject 
to  inspection  and  quarantine  provide  tnat  all  cattle  6  months  ola  or 
over  imported  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel  Islands 
shall  be  tested  with  tuberculin  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  before  being  exported  or  after  arrival  at  the  animal 
auarantine  station  at  the  port  of  entry.  The  following  table  shows 
the  results  of  such  tests  made  in  Great  jBritain  during  the  fiscal  year: 

Results  of  tuberculin  tests  in  Great  Britain  of  cattle  for  importation^  fiscal 

year  1910. 


Breed. 

Passed. 

Failed. 

1                    Breed. 

Passed. 

Fafled. 

6 

116 

42 

a842 

872 

0 
45 

0 
12 

7 

Red  Polled 

13 
88 

0 

Ayrshire     

Shorthorn 

10 

D#xtpr-1C^iTv 

Total 

Ouemsey 

1,929 

74 

Jersey 

a  Thirty-eight  of  these  were  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  via  Canada. 

During  the  fiscal  year  728  cattle  were  tested  with  tuberculin  for 
importation  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  13  of  which  reacted 
and  were  rejected.  Of  163  horses  tested  with  mallein,  3  reacted.  Two 
mules  were  likewise  tested  with  mallein  and  were  admitted. 

PBEVALEKCB  AND  ERADICATION  OF  BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  investi^tions  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1909  concerning  the 
prevalence  and  extent  of  bovine  tuberculosis  were  so  well  sui)ported 
Dy  the  States  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  extend  them  during  the 
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part  fiscal  year.  The  work  for  tills  year  shows  a  great  increase  in  the 
BBmber  of  tuberculin  tests  applied,  and  includes  testing  in  connec- 
tkn  with  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  fnnn  a  State  or  the  locality 
mrounding  a  city  requiring  a  tuberculin  test  for  the  protection  of 
its  milk  supply,  and  testing  of  cattle  at  stock  yards  for  interstate 
movement.  In  cooperating  with  States  and  cities  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  them  to  place  veterinarians  in  the  field  to  work  in  con- 
joDction  with  this  Bureau's  inspectors.  These  investigations  have 
served  an  excellent  purpose  in  educating  the  public  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis  as  a  public-health 
measure,  and  have  brought  many  cattle  owners  to  a  realization  of 
the  economic  value  of  eradicating  the  disease  from  their  herds. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  number  of  States  and  Territories  requir- 
iag  a  satisfactory  tuberculin  test  as  a  qualification  for  the  entrance 
ofcattle  for  dairy  or  breeding  purposes  from  other  States  or  Terri- 
tories has  increased  to  a  total  or  35.  Unfortunately,  in  many  States 
there  has  been  no  adequate  appropriation  of  f imds  for  the  indemnifi- 
cation of  owners,  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  laws,  or  carrying  on 
the  work.  To  assist  States  in  getting  the  work  started,  and  to  avoid 
delays  and  inconvenience  to  shippers,  the  application  of  the  tuberculin 
test  to  cattle  by  this  Bureau  was  undertaken  at  a  number  of  new  points. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  it  was  decided  that  as  the  inter- 
state tests  had  given  such  general  satisfaction,  the  Bureau  would 
establish  testing  stations  at  the  majority  of  stock  yards  through  which 
cattle  pass  and  where  government  inspection  is  being  maintamed,  and 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  place  the  interstate  testing  of  cattle  under 
the  direction  of  the  Inspection  Division  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
fiscal  year,  as  that  division  already  had  control  of  the  regular  yard 
inspections. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cooperative  tuberculin  testing  per- 
f<xined  during  the  past  fiscal  year  lor  the  interstate  movement  of 
cattle: 

R€9uU$  of  tuberculin  teats  of  dairy  and  breeding  cattle  for  interstate  movement, 

fiscal  year  1910. 


Bute. 

Number 
ofcatUe 
tested. 

Number 
passed. 

Number 
reacting. 

Number 
of  sus- 
pects. 

Percent- 
age of 
reactors 
and  sus- 
pects. 

Mimmotft 

3,667 
1,055 
809 
773 
278 
224 
123 
106 
45 
33 
31 
25 

3,544 
1,041 
789 
760 
277 
210 
103 
94 
43 
33 
28 
26 

102 
14 
15 
13 
1 

12 
9 
12 
1 
0 
2 
0 

11 
0 
5 

1 
0 
2 
11 
0 
1 
0 

1 

0 

3.09 

KorthDakx»U 

1.83 

Otmoo 

2.47 

U^jg^^ 

1.81 

KflDiM* 

.36 

Goiando.::::: 

6.26 

iihbo.. .;;..::::: 

1&26 

Vh]Bfnit' 

11.82 

4.44 

lf«itin»^ 

.00 

»«pHfRn- 

9.68 

cuMoffi.; ::::::.. 

.00 

ToUI 

7,150 

6,946 

181 

32 

3.98 

a  Testing  recently  inaugurated. 
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■  The  following  are  the  tabulated  results  of  tuberculin  tests  a)^lied 
Iby  Bureau  inspectors  as  a  result  of  cooperation  extended  to  Stfttes  or 
cities :  ' 

Results  of  tuberculin  testing  of  dairy  cattle  for  States  and  cities,  fiscal  year  1910. 


state  or  city. 


Number 
of  cattle 
I   tested. 


Number 
passed. 


Number 
reacting. 


Number 
of  sus- 
pects. 


Peroent^ 

age  of 

reactors 

and  su»* 

peots. 


Utah 

Kentucky 

Nebraska 

Arkansas 

New  Mexico. . . 

Oregon 

Iowa: 

Waterloo.. 
Idaho: 

Boise ,. 

South  Dakotaa. 
North  Dakotaa, 

Total 


6,321 
5,762 
5,311 
4,988 
4.838 
2,737 

2,697 

661 
514 
213 


34,042 


5,806 
5,376 
4,815 
4,905 
4,733 
2,134 

2,439 

646 
495 
182 


319 
486 
50 
82 
519 


e.60 
6.70 
9.34 
1.66 
2.17 
22.03 

9.70 

2.27 

3.70 

14.66 


31,623 


2,069 


350 


7.11 


a  Herds  at  public  institutions. 

The  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which 
was  started  in  1907  in  cooperation  with  the  health  department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  healthful  milk  sup- 

Sly  foi  the  city  of  Washington,  was  continued  throughout  the  past 
seal  year.  The  requests  from  owners,  especially  in  Virginia,  for  the 
application  of  tuberculin  tests  to  their  herds,  having  spread  beyond 
those  herds  supplying  milk  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  was  de- 
cided to  extend  the  Bureau's  cooperation  into  other  parts  of  Virginia, 
working  with  the  office  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner  ox  that 
State  and  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  state  assembly  passed  in 
March,  1910.  The  owners  have  been  required,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  the  Bureau,  since  the  inauguration  of  the  work,  to  sign 
an  agreement  with  the  Bureau  for  the  testing  of  their  cattle,  and 
providing  for  the  proper  disposal  of  reacting  animals,  the  disinfec- 
tion of  premises,  and  the  protection  of  their  herds  from  the  entry 
of  untested  stock.  The  results  of  tuberculin  tests  applied  to  cattle 
in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  are  shown  by  the  following 
table : 

Results  of  tuberculin  testing  of  dairy  cattle  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  fUcal 

year  1910. 


Item  and  State. 


Number 

!  of  cattle 

tested. 


Cattle  not  previously  tested: 

Virginia 

Maryland 

Total 

Annual  retests: 

Virginia 

Maryland 

Total 


1,100 
343 


1,443 


966 
309 


1,275 


Nimiber 


289 


301 


1,224 


Number 
reacting. 


162 
48 


210 


44 


Number 
of  sus- 
pects. 


45 


PeroBixt- 

reactora 
and  as- 
pects. 


1&37 
1&.74 


17.  «7 


4.45 

2.  SB 


4.00 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  all  the  tuberculin  tests  applied 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  durinff  the  fiscal  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  hereinbefore  reported,  also  including  tests  applied 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  hereinafter  reported  : 

Number  of  cattle  tested 45, 620 

Nomber  apparently  free  from  tuberculosis 42, 361 

Number  of  reactors  and  suspects 3, 259 

Percentage  of  reactors  and  suspects 7. 14 

Thia^summary,  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year,  shows  an 
increase  of  36,811  in  the  number  of  cattle  tested. 

THE  EBADICATION  OF  BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  of  cattle  in  the  District  was  undertaken 
in  the  faU  of  1909. 

On  November  26, 1909.  there  was  issued  an  "  Order  of  the  Commis- 
sicmers  of  the  District  or  Columbia  for  the  Suppression  and  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle,"  which  order  was  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  work  was  begun  November  29  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  through  the  Quarantine  Division.  The 
principal  features  of  the  order  were  as  follows : 

Owners  of  cattle  were  reauired  to  obtain  a  permit  for  the  entry 
of  cattle  into  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  not  accompanied  by 
a  satisfactory  official  tuberculin  test  chart,  cattle  were  to  be  quaran- 
tined until  t«3ted  within  the  District.  All  cattle  entering  the  iJistrict 
for  slau^ter  were  required  to  be  tagged  for  identification,  the  tag 
to  remam  attached  to  the  hide  until  removed  in  the  presence  of  a 
Bureau  employee.  All  cattle  over  6  months  old  alreaay  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  required  to  be  inspected  and  tested  with 
tuberculin,  and  reacting  animals  were  to  be  slaughtered.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  appraisement  of  reacting  cattle,  and  for  partial 
reimbursement  upon  a  percentage  basis,  depending  upon  whether  or 
not  the  tuberculous  lesions  found  upon  post-mortem  examination  were 
slight  and  localized,  or  extensive  and  requiring  the  condemnation  of 
the  carcass  to  the  fertilizer  tank,  the  amount  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  carcass  or  hide  being  deducted  from  the  proper  percentage  of 
the  appraised  value,  the  remainder,  if  anv,  being  paid  to  the  owner 
of  the  cattle.  All  premises  upon  which  tuberculous  animals  had  been 
kept  were  reguired  to  be  promptly  disinfected  under  official  super- 
vision. Provision  was  likewise  made  to  prevent  the  illegal  entry  of 
cattle  into  the  District  and  for  punishment  in  case  of  violations. 

In  order  to  ^stematize  the  work  it  was  started  in  the  southeastern 
comer  of  the  District,  and  a  designated  area  was  canvassed  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  number,  location,  and  ownership  of  all  bovine 
animals  therein.  Six  veterinary  inspectors  were  then  assigned  to 
apply  the  tests.  This  method  of  procedure  was  followed  until  the 
testing  of  all  cattle  within  the  District  of  Columbia  was  once  covered, 
namely,  to  April  2,  1910.  Meanwhile  all  cattle,  including  calves, 
entering  the  District  of  Columbia  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  or 
other  States  were  identified,  tagged,  and  permitted  entry  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  the  commissioners.  On  March  5,  1910,  an 
amendment  was  issued  to  the  order  of  the  commissioners,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  calves  under  six  months  old  and  castrated  cattle  were 
pennitted  entry  for  daughter  purposes  without  restrictions. 
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The  slau^ter  of  cattle  which  had  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test 
created  an  increased  demand  for  dairy  cows  within  the  District,  and 
cattle  dealers  hastened  to  purchase  cattle  to  supply  this  demand. 
Such  cattle  entered  the  District  after  identification  and  upon  a  per- 
mit, and  were  tested  with  tuberculin  upon  the  premises  of  the  dealer, 
who  bore  the  loss  of  any  cattle  which  reacted,  without  reimbursement. 
Thus  cattle  owners  were  enabled  to  r^lace  promptly  their  diwimri 
animals  with  cattle  known  to  be  free  from  tuTOrculosis. 

After  the  finding  of  reactors  upon  any  premises  a  satisfactory 
appraisement  was  made  and  the  cattle  sold,  subject  to  official  post- 
mortem inspection,  to  the  butcher  submitting  the  highest  bid.  Fol- 
lowing the  removal  of  reactors,  premises  previously  occupied  by  them 
were  thorough^  cleaned  and  disinfected  under  supervision  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau,  a  strong  force  pump  being  supplied  for  use  in 
this  connection.  In  all  dairy  barns  bichlorid  of  mercury,  in  aqueous 
solution,  1  to  800,  was  employed  in  disinfecting. ' 

Throughout  the  entire  wort  the  cattle  owners  and  dealers  cooperated 
with  the  Bureau. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  within  the 
District  in  the  primary  application  of  the  test:  The  total  number  of 
cattle  tested  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  1,701,  of  which  l^SSO 
passed,  and  the  remaining  321,  or  18.87  per  cent,  were  regarded  as 
tuberculous  and  were  slaughtered.  Of  these  reactors,  305  were  ap- 
praised before  slaughter,  and  for  the  remaining  16  reimbursement  was 
not  claimed,  as  they  were  in  government-owned  herds.  The  post- 
mortem inspections  of  these  carcasses  verified  the  correctness  of  the 
tuberculin  reaction  in  98.36  per  cent  of  the  number.  Excluding  this 
1.64  per  cent  of  possible  error,  234  carcasses,  or  76.72  per  cent,  showed 
localized  lesions  of  tuberculosis,  which  permitted  their  use  for  food 
purposes.  The  remaining  66,  or  21.64  per  cent,  showed  lesions  of 
generalized  tuberculosis,  the  entire  carcasses  being  condemned  and 
converted  into  fertilizer  and  other  inedible  products. 

The  appraised  value  of  305  reacting  cattle  was  $13,851.10,  being  an 
average  of  $45.41.  The  proceeds  of  sales  to  butchers  were  $5,757.08, 
or  an  average  of  $18.88  per  carcass.  Reimbursement  was  made  to 
owners  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  reimbursement  from  available  funds 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  being  $4,264.02,  an  average  per  cow 
of  $13.97.  Owners  thus  received  a  total  average  of  $32.85  per  cow,  or 
$12.56  less  than  the  average  appraised  value. 

A  systematic  retesting  of  all  cattle  upon  premises  which  had  shown 
infection  at  the  time  of  the  original  test  was  started  June  1, 1910,  and 
will  be  continued  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS  UPON   INDIAN   BE8ERVATI0NS. 

Upon  request  of  the  OflSce  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Bureau  applied  the  tuberculin  test  to  cattle  at  81 
Indian  schools  and  reservations  during  the  fiscal  year.  In  compli- 
ance with  a  further  request  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  a 
systematic  inspection  and  the  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  at  all  Indian 
schools  and  reservations  will  be  conducted  during  the  coming  ycwr. 
Tuberculous  cattle  will  be  disposed  of  under  the  supervision  ox  this 
Bureau,  and  general  improvement  in  the  construction  of  buildinn 
and  in  sanitation,  equipment,  and  methods  of  handling  milk  wDl 
receive  attention. 
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UVB-STOCK  DISEASES  AND  CJONDITIONS  IN  PORTO  RICJO. 

Durinff  the  past  fiscal  year  investigations  of  the  diseases  of  live 
stock  and  the  education  of  native  Porto  Kicans  to  the  importance  of 
ctxnbating  the  ccmimtinicable  diseases  of  animals  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Allen,  Bureau  inspector  in  Porto  Bico. 
little  or  no  action  has  yet  been  taken  toward  the  eradication  of  the 
cattle  fever  tick,  which  infests  the  native  cattle,  particularly  those  of 
the  hill  country.  Blackleg  has  continued  to  be  an  extensive  disease 
of  cattle,  and  is  gradually  being  combated  by  the  use  of  Bureau 
vaccine.  Mycotic  lymphangitis  and  glanders  have  been  reported 
among  the  horses  of  the  island. 

OONTROIi  OP  ANIMAL  DISEASES  IN  HAWAH. 

The  suppression  and  prevention  of  communicable  diseases  among 
animals  in  Hawaii  is  unaer  the  control  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
of  agriculture  and  forestry,  division  of  animal  husbandry,  with 
Dr.  Victor  A.  Norgaard.  territorial  veterinarian  and  an  inspector  of 
this  Bureau  in  charge  or  this  work. 

The  isolated  situation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  introduction  of  new  stock  from  the  mainland,  rendered  the 
sanitary  control  of  their  introduction  a  matter  of  such  iinportance 
that  the  territorial  authorities  promulgated  an  order  effective  Janu- 
aiy  1,  1910,  providing  for  the  inspection  of  all  classes  of  live  stock 
pnor  to  landing,  and  requiring  the  mallein  testing  of  horses  and 
mules  and  the  tuberculin  testing  of  all  cattle  above  the  age  of  6 
months  by  a  qualified  veterinarian  authorized  by  or  imder  the  super- 
vision 01  this  Bureau.  As  glanders  inade  its  appearance  among 
mules  after  their  arrival  from  California,  a  special  rule  requires  a 
ouarantine  of  twenty-one  days,  coimting  from  the  date  of  departure 
from  California,  of  all  horse  stock  arriving  in  the  Territory  from  that 
State.  For  the  entry  of  sheep,  certificates  by  this  Bureau  are  re- 
Qoired  stating  that  they  are  free  from  sheep  scab  and  have  been 
dipped  in  accordance  with  Bureau  regulations.  Swine  are  required 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  showing  their  freedom  from  hog 
cholera  or  swine  plague  and  from  exposure  thereto. 

The  problems  of  tuberculosis  and  sanitary  milk  production  were 
ffiven  special  consideration  during  the  past  year,  and  on  March  21, 
1910,  H^olulu  ordinance  No.  17  was  pa^ed  providing  for  the  inspec- 
tion  of  milk  and  dairies  and  dairy  cows  and  regulating  the  sale  of 
milk,  etc  Under  this  ordinance  it  is  intended  that  the  tuberculin 
test  shall  be  applied  to  all  cattle  furnishing  milk  to  Honolulu. 
Thirteen  hundiw  dairy  cattle  have  been  tested,  35  per  cent  of  which 
have  given  reactions. 

LIVE-STOCK  DISEASES   AND   CONDITIONS  IN    HONDURAS. 

Daring  the  past  year  numerous  applications  were  received  from 
representative  ousiness  men  of  New  Orleans,  Lia.,  and  from  cattle 
^wers  in  Honduras  for  permission  to  import  Honduranean  cattle 
mto  the  United  States  for  oeef  purposes.  As  nothing  was  definitely 
known  concerning  the  character  and  extent  of  animal  diseases  in  that 
ocmntry,  and  as  me  Government  of  Honduras  did  not  possess  official 
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knowledge  concernii^the  native  animal  diseases,  two  representativee 
of  this  Bureau,  Dr.  William  Thompson  and  Mr.  James  E.  Downing, 
were  sent  to  make  an  investi^tion  of  live-stock  conditions  and  dis- 
eases in  that  country.  The  mvesti^tion  extended  from  March  29 
to  July  7,  1910,  and  covered  all  cattle-raising  portions  of  Honduras. 
Bepresentative  ranches  in  each  cattle  district  were  visited,  the  cattle 
carefully  inspected,  and  inquiries  made  concerning  any  disease  which 
n^eht  exist  in  such  locality. 

The  cattle  feed  principally  on  natural  pastures,  which  during  the 
summer  or  dry  season  furnish  a  scantv  subsistence.  Where  cultiva- 
tion is  practiced  on  the  coast  land  and  in  the  interior  small  valleys, 
"  guinea  "  and  "  para  "  grass  provide  a  plentiful  forage  throughout 
the  year.  Owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  small 
streams  of  mountain  or  spring  water  abound  practicalljr  everywhere. 

The  cattle  of  Honduras  are  small,  slow  to  reach  maturity,  and  thin- 
fleshed,  being  degenerated  descendants  of  the  cattle  introduced  by 
the  early  Spanish  settlers.  In  general,  no  effort  is  made  toward  the 
improvement  of  cattle  or  live  stock,  and  male  animals  are  allowed  to 
roam  at  will,  even  those  cattle  intended  for  beef  not  being  castrated 
until  three  or  four  years  of  age.  Steers  four  or  five  years  old,  grass 
fed,  average  about  1,000  pounds  live  weight,  and  dress  40  to  50  per 
cent.  The  estimated  annual  net  increase  among  cattle  is  only  12 
per  cent,  severe  losses  being  attributed  to  depredations  of  the  leopard, 
puma,  wild  cat,  and  other  animals,  and  to  the  cattle  tick. 
^  As  a  result  of  the  investigation  it  was  determined  that  the  cattle 
tick  (MargaroT^  annulatus)  exists  throughout  Honduras,  and  that 
the  losses  sustained  from  the  ravages  of  this  tick  are  serious,  the  ticks 
constituting  the  one  great  cattle  plague  of  the  country.  The  fact 
that  for  a  number  of  years  there  was  a  continued  and  profitable  busi- 
ness in  the  shipping  of  Honduranean  cattle  to  Cuba,  wnere  the  cattle- 
fever  tick  is  likewise  prevalent,  affords  confirmatory  evidence  not 
only  that  the  tick  of  Honduras  is  the  cattle-fever  tick  but  that  the 
cattle  of  that  country  harbor  in  their  blood  the  specific  organism  of 
southern  or  splenetic  fever.  Further  confirmation  is  afforded  by  a 
shipment  of  noninmiune  bulls  from  Chicago,  111.,  to  Truxillo,  Hon- 
duras, all  but  one  of  which  died  from  this  fever  shortly  after  their 
arrival. 

Blackleg  was  found  to  be  especially  prevalent  in  the  districts  of 
El  Paraiso  and  Olancho.  Anthrax,  or  "  morina,"  apparently  exists 
in  various  portions  of  the  country,  being  most  prevalent  during  the 
months  of  July  and  Au^st.  Mycotic  stomatitis  occurs  principally 
toward  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  when  vegetation  is  at  its  rankest 
growth.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  and  tuberculosis  are  unknown 
among  cattle  in  Honduras.  Actinomycosis  is  prevalent  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Vallee  and  Choluteca.  Glanders,  farcy,  and  mycotic  lym- 
phangitis were  not  found  among  horses  and  mules. 

Gangrenous  dermatitis  affects  the  feet  of  these  animals,  frequently 
causing  the  hoofs  to  drop  off.  The  natives  attribute  this  condition 
to  the  oite  of  the  spider.  A  few  cases  of  mange  were  seen  in  horses 
and  mules.  Special  investigations  were  conducted  to  determine  the 
presence  of  trypanosomiasis,  with  negative  results.  Swine,  which 
are  of  the  long-headed,  razor-backed  type,  act  as  scavengers,  and 
frequently  through  their  meat  convey  the  Cysticercua  ceUtdosoe  para- 
site to  man,  producing  the  tapeworm  Tcenia  solium. 
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Exportations  of  cattle  from  Honduras  to  Cuba  were  made  from 
1882  to  within  recent  years.    This  trade  has  now  been  totally  sus- 

Sinded,  due  to  the  complete  restocking  of  Cuba.  A  small  trade  in 
onduranean  cattle  is  being  carried  on  with  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and 
British  Honduras,  and  it  is  estimated  that  should  there  be  a  sufficient 
outlet  for  cattle  30,000  head  of  steers  could  be  annually  exported. 

The  presence  and  prevalence  throughout  Honduras  of  the  cattle 
tick,  carrying  with  it  the  specific  organism  of  southern  or  splenetic 
fever,  wiU  prevent  the  importation  of  cattle  from  that  country  into 
the  United  States,  as  such  importation  is  prohibited  by  section  6  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  August  30,  1890. 

THE  PATHOLOGICAL  DIVISION. 

The  Pathological  Division,  of  which  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler  is  the 
chief,  has  contmued  the  scientific  investigation  of  animal  diseases 
and  other  lines  of  work  as  heretofore. 

LIP-AND-LEG  ULCERATION  OF  SHEEP. 

The  extensive  prevalence  of  necrobacillosis  in  sheep  imder  both 
range  and  feed-lot  conditions  has  afforded  this  laboratory  excellent 
opportunities  for  making  interesting  observations  relative  to  the 
causative  agent  and  the  transmissibility  of  the  disease.  In  almost 
all  cases  where  microscopic  lesions  suggested  necrobacillosis  the  pres- 
ence of  the  necrophorus  bacillus  was  demonstrated  either  by  stained 
smears  or  by  rabbit  inoculations.  In  some  instances  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  other  methods.  The  fact  that  the  malignant  form  of  this 
disease  may  arise  from  the  mild  form  was  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ments carried  out  in  the  following  way :  From  the  warty,  inactive 
form  of  the  disease,  as  often  found  in  lambs,  a  pure  culture  of  the 
necrosis  bacilli  was  obtained  from  lesions  of  an  inoculated  rabbit. 
This  pure  culture  was  inoculated  into  a  second  rabbit,  and  the  ne- 
crotic muscle  from  this  rabbit  when  rubbed  upon  the  scarified  nose 
and  lii)s  of  a  wether,  ewe,  and  buck  lamb  resulted  in  the  production 
of  typical  aggravated  forms  of  necrobacillosis.  The  malady  was 
easily  transmitted  to  healthy  sheep  by  the  inoculation  of  scabs  from 
uloers  of  the  lips  of  sheep.  Smears  and  cultures  made  from  the 
lesions  produced  by  experimental  inoculations  showed  necrosis  ba- 
cilli present  in  large  numbers. 

During  the  past  winter  inspectors  at  various  slaughtering  estab- 
lishments forwarded  for  diagnosis  cattle  livers  exhibiting  circum- 
scribed yellowish-gray  necrotic  areas.  Smears  from  such  necrotic 
centers  showed  them  to  contain  practically  a  pure  culture  of  the 
necrosis  bacillus.  Portions  of  these  beef  livers  were  inoculated  upon 
the  lips  of  sheep  and  produced  characteristic  necrotic  ulcers.  Smears 
from  these  necrotic  ulcers  were  teeming  with  characteristic  necroph- 
orus bacilli,  thus  establishing  the  experimental  transmissibility  of 
this  organism  from  one  species  of  animal  to  another. 

SWAMP  FEVER  OF   HORSES. 

The  invest^ tion  of  swamp  fever  or  infectious  anemia  of  horses 
has  been  continued.  A  paper  dealing  with  this  disease  was  published 
in  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  or  the  Bureau  and  also  as  Circular 
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138.  From  general  observations  it  seems  conclusive  that  aside  frona 
the  presence  of  the  virus  of  the  disease  there  are  certain  changes  in 
the  blood  of  advanced  cases  of  swamp  fever  that  are  of  extreme  im- 

Sortance,  but  these  are  of  such  a  nature  that  no  method  has  yet  been 
evised  for  their  accurate  determination.  In  a  broad,  general  way- 
it  may  be  said  that  the  blood  is  the  real  seat  of  the  trouble,  and  that 
any  pathological  changes  observed  in  the  circulatory  system  or  in  the 
visceral  organs  are  dependent  on  this  rather  than  that  the  lesions  in 
the  circulatory  system  and  viscera  are  primary.  The  atrophy  and 
weakening  of  the  muscles  of  the  hind  quarters,  causing  the  consequent 
staggering  gait,  imdoubtedly  are  the  result  of  metabolic  disturbances 
which  are  inherent  in  the  blood  rather  than  in  the  muscles  themselves. 
For  the  present  it  seems  probable  that  as  the  disease  progresses  the 
animal,  in  spite  of  abundant  food,  a  vigorous  appetite,  and  tne  absence 
of  any  noticeable  lesions  in  the  alimentary  tract,  at  first  loses  its  abil- 
ity to  lay  on  fat,  and  that  from  this  sta^  it  draws  on  its  body  fat. 
Tnis  certainly  points  to  a  perverted  carbohydrate  metabolism,  and 
all  observations  point  to  the  olood  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  disturbance. 
The  body  fat  undergoes  a  serious  atrophy,  and  this  change  may  ac- 
count for  some  of  the  edemas  which  are  so  irequently  observed. 

An  experiment  with  the  trypanblue  treatment  is  still  under  way. 

The  conclusion  has  been  reached  from  the  results  thus  far  obtained 
that  natural  immunity  a^inst  swamp  fever  does  exist  in  some  horses. 
This  immunity  may  DC  increased  by  repeated  injections  of  virulent 
serum  from  wnich  contaminations  have  been  removed  or  by  means  of 
defibrinated  blood. 

An  experimental  exposure  of  a  healthy  horse  which  was  quartered 
in  a  stall  adjacent  to  one  containing  a  sicK  horse  for  seven  months  has 
failed  to  transmit  the  disease.  The  discovery  of  a  trypanosome  in 
the  blood  of  horses  in  Panama  affected  with  a  disease  wfiich  was  diag- 
nosed as  swamp  fever  has  been  reported,  but  our  observations  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  do  not  support  the  results  ob- 
tained by  tne  writer  of  the  report  in  question.  In  fact,  the  results 
have  been  so  radically  different  that  the  question  may  well  be  asked 
whether  both  series  of  experiments  have  been  made  upon  horses  af- 
fected with  the  same  disease,  although  the  symptoms  and  lesions 
described  in  both  instances  resemble  those  or  swamp  fever.  The 
equine  trypanosomiasis  of  Panama  seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  swamp  fever  of  the  United  States  and  mal  de 
caderas  of  South  America  and  to  bear  a  very  intimate  relation  to,  if 
it  is  not  identical  with,  the  Gambian  horse  disease  of  West  Africa. 

CHRONIC  BACTERIAL  DYSENTERY. 

A  COW  affected  with  chronic  bacterial  dysentery,  or  Johne's  disease, 
was  shipped  to  the  laboratory  from  Pennsylvania  and  furnished 
material  for  further  study  of  the  disease.  The  diagnosis  in  this  ani- 
mal was  confirmed  by  microscopic  examination  of  rectal  scrapings, 
which  revealed  the  acid-fast  organism  of  this  disease  in  great  num- 
bers. The  cow  was  kept  isolated  in  a  stable  in  which  several  chick- 
ens were  exposed,  in  order  to  determine  whether  there  exists  any 
association  between  this  disease  in  cattle  and  avian  tuberculosis,  as 
has  been  asserted  by  some  investigators.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an 
association  of  chickens  with  an  affected  animal  would  afford  a  splen- 
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did  opportunity  for  transmission  if  such  were,  possible.  The  cow 
died  in  an  extremely  emaciated  condition  about  three  months  after 
her  arriyal,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  revealed  no  lesions 
except  the  characteristic  conges  in  the  mucosa  of  the  intestines. 
These  changes  were  particularly  marked  in  the  ileum.  The  exposed 
diickois  were  killed  after  the  aeath  of  the  cow  and  were  examined. 
They  showed  no  lesions  whatsoever,  and  mucous  scrapings  from 
different  portions  of  the  intestines  failed  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  acid-f^  organisms.  The  histological  examination  of  the  affected 
intestines  from  the  cow  showed  changes  characteristic  of  the  disease, 
the  ^>ecific  or^nisms  being  present  in  the  mucosa  and  contiguous 
lympn  glands  m  numerous  clumps.  Attempts  to  grow  the  organism 
on  various  culture  media  failed  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

BIGHHAO  OF  SHEEP. 

The  disease  of  sheep  known  to  flock  masters  of  certain  sections  of 
flie  intermountain  regions  of  the  West  as  "  bighead  "  has  been  the 
object  of  investigation  in  an  effort  to  learn  something  of  its  nature 
and  cause.  On  account  of  the  fleeting  character  of  tne  disease  and 
its  entire  absence  in  certain  years  a  good  opportunity  to  study  it 
has  not  heretofore  been  afforded.  However,  a  number  of  cases  were 
seen  this  year  by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Patholoffical  Division, 
and  it  is  thought  that  a  correct  insight  of  its  nature  has  oeen  obtained. 

The  localities  where  this  disease  is  known  range  in  altitude  from 
4,500  to  8,000  feet  above  sea  level,  usually  on  the  plains  and  valleys 
between  the  higher  ranges  of  moimtains.  Places  are  known  in  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  and  Utah  where  it  is  likely  to  make  its  appearance  during 
any  of  the  spring  months.  It  is  most  often  seen  in  the  spring  follow- 
ing the  melting  of  the  snows  or  immediately  after  late  snowstorms 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  As  indicated  by  its  name,  the  chief  and 
diaracteristic  symptom  is  a  very  much  swollen  condition  of  the  head. 

A  singular  feature  about  this  disease  is  that  it  is  usually  confined 
to  certam  bands,  and  that  quite  a  number  of  animals  are  simultane- 
ously affected.  It  occurs  only  in  certain  regions  of  the  West,  and 
with  more  or  less  yearly  regularity,  varying,  so  the  stockmen  claim, 
with  climatic  conditions.  There  appear  to  be  very  definite  localities 
where  it  is  looked  for  by  herders  on  the  trail.  Tne  soil  of  all  these 
regions  is  of  volcanic  formation.  The  flora  is  also  more  or  less  simi- 
lar, and  the  climatic  conditions  are  likely  to  be  very  much  alike. 

Post-mortem  examinations  did  not  give  much  information  as  to 
the  cause.  Aside  from  the  edematous  infiltrations  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  of  the  head  and  certain  alterations  or  destruction  of  the  eyes 
nothing  very  abnormal  was  found.  From  the  internal  organs  of 
five  a^ted  animals  culture  media  were  inoculated  in  an  effort  to 
isolate  any  disease-producing  micro-organisms  that  might  be  har- 
bored therein,  but  m  no  case  was  a  growth  obtained  except  from 
accidental  contaminations  from  the  air. 

From  the  histories  of  various  outbreaks  of  the  disease,  as  related 
by  a  number  of  intelligent  and  observing  sheep  owners  and  from 
personal  observations,  it  is  certain  that  many  views  previously  held 
as  to  its  etiology  are  wrong.  For  instance,  it  does  not  require 
a  storm  to  produce  the  disease;  it  does  not  require  melting  snows 
to  bring  on  an  attack;  alkali  water  does  not  cause  bighead  in 
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other  parts  of  the  West  and  is  no  more  likely  to  produce  it  in  these 
re^ons ;  and  gaseous  emanations  probably  have  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  it,  as  emanations  of  j^  have  never  been  proven  even  to  exist. 
But  climatic  conditions  oi  a  definite  character,  in  combination  with 
certain  plants,  probably  do  have  the  necessary  influence  to  engender 
the  disease,  and  from  observations  made  this  year  it  would  seem  that 
the  drinking  water  had  a  contributing  influence. 

In  reviewing  the  literature  of  plant  poisoning  of  animals  one  is 
struck  with  the  great  similarity  of  this  disease  to  that  condition 
Imown  as  f agopyrismus,  a  disease  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues 
produced  by  the  eating  of  buckwheat,  but  re(juiring  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  to  act  in  conjunction  therewith.  With  this  idea  in  view,  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  at  Christianburg,  Utah,  to  put  this  theory 
to  a  test,  at  least  so  far  as  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  concerned. 
In  less  than  two  hours  three  differait  bands  of  sheep,  3  to  5  miles 
apart,  all  exposed  to  the  same  atmospheric  conditions  and  ^rasinK 
on  the  same  kinds  of  plants,  developed  many  cases  of  bighead.  AU 
of  them  had  been  watered  that  morning  in  the  Sevier  River  or  in  the 
irrigation  ditches  flowing  from  that  nver.  The  first  band  to  water 
and  the  one  farthest  away  frcxn  the  stream  at  the  time  the  sun  b^an 
to  operate  had  the  largest  number  of  sheep  affected.  This  bancTof 
sheep  had  been  shorn  and  was  being  hurried  along  on  its  way  to  the 
home  lambing  grounds.  The  other  two  bands  were  not  yet  shorn 
and  were  being  moved  more  slowly.  Several  other  bands  subjected 
to  very  nearly  the  exact  conditions  on  other  days  developed  cases  of 
bighead. 

It  seems  probable  that  poisonous  properties  in  a  certain  plant  or 
plants,  in  combination  with  certain  conditions,  may  be  the  causative 
agent  of  the  disease,  and  several  plants  are  now  under  investigation. 

GLANDFJtS. 

A  CTeat  number  of  specimens,  principally  nasal  swabs,  from  sus- 

Sected  cases  of  glanders  have  been  received  at  the  laboratory  for 
iagnosis.    The  usual  bacteriological  methods  were  employed  for  the 
determination  of  the  disease.  ^ 

Besides  these  routine  examinations  of  suspected  cases,  experiments 
were  conducted  by  which  an  early  and  reliable  diagnosis  of  latent 
cases  of  glanders  could  be  made.  In  many  ^landered  horses  the 
clinical  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  manife^ed  only  at  a  late  stage 
or  not  at  all,  and  such  unsuspected  latent  cases  must  be  considered  as 
dangerous  in  spreading  the  disease.  The  mallein  and  agglutination 
tests  both  have  their  deficiencies,  and  a  more  reliable  method  of 
detecting  incipient  and  latent  cases  is  very  desirable.  Following  the 
suggestion  of  a  European  correspondent,  the  Bureau  is  conducting 
experiments  with  a  precipitation  method  for  the  diagnosis  c3 
glanders,  and  the  results  so  far  obtained  are  exceedingly  promising 
and  indicate  that  with  its  aid  an  early  dia^osis  of  suspected  cases 
will  be  possible  not  only  in  laboratories  but  in  the  field  as  well. 

ANTHRAX. 

In  controlling  outbreaks  of  anthrax  it  is  the  general  practice  to  use 
Pasteur  vaccines  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  in- 
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fection.  As  this  method  requires  about  one  month  in  which  to  estab- 
lish protection,  efforts  have  been  made  to  shorten  this  period  by  the 
use  of  certain  laboratory  products  which  consist  of  a  vaccine  requir- 
ing only  one  application  and  an  antibacterial  serum.  In  a  general 
way  favorable  results  were  c^tained  in  experimjantal  rabbits  by  the 
use  of  certain  substances  precipitated  from  nondialyzed  cultures,  but 
these  all  failed  when  applied  to  the  larger  animals.  Likewise,  an 
•utogenic  vaccine  had  no  effect  when  tested  against  virulent  bacilli. 

Numerous  experiments  have  shown,  however,  that  an  immediate 
passive  immunity  ean  be  conferred  by  the  use  of  blood  from  a  highlv 
immunized  animal,  one  which  will  resist  five  thousand  times  the  mini- 
mal lethal  dose  of  the  most  virulent  strains  of  anthrax  bacilli ;  also 
that  simultaneous  injections  of  the  most  virulent  strains  of  bacilli^  or 
of  attenuated  bacilli,  and  such  a  serum,  confer  an  active  immunity. 
Hence  by  the  use  of  this  method  an  existing  outbreak  can  be  checked, 
or  the  disease  can  be  prevented,  as  by  the  ordinary  vaccines.  As  the 
serum  confers  immediate  passive  immunity,  it  is  not  deemed  wise  to 
employ  virulent  bacilli  for  producing  the  active  immunity,  but  it  is 
sarer  to  inject  simultaneously  with  the  serum  the  usual  Pasteur  vac- 
cines, or  a  single  vaccine  which  corresponds  in  strength  to  the  No.  2 
Pasteur  vaccine. 

BLACEXJBQ  VACCINE. 

During  the  fiscal  jear  ended  June  30, 1910,  the  Pathological  Division 

Erepared  and  distributed  among  stock  raisers  about  1,000,000  doses  of 
lackleg  vaccine.  The  high  standard  of  efficiency  of  the  vaccine  pre- 
pared by  this  Bureau  has  been  maintained,  as  is  shown  by  reports 
made  by  the  stock  raisers  who  have. used  the  vaccine.  Reports  on 
vaccine  distributed  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1909,  show 
that  out  of  578,996  cattle  reported  as  vaccinated  only  2,242  (0.38  per 
cent)  died.  Comparison  with  previous  reports  shows  a  material  de- 
crease in  the  losses  from  this  disease  before  vaccination,  and  also  a 
alight  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  losses  after  vaccination. 

RABIES. 

Rabid  animals  have  continued  to  arrive  at  the  laboratory  for  exam- 
ination durinff  the  year  in  but  slightly  decreased  numbers  from  those 
received  during  the  year  before.  The  number  of  positive  cases 
received  each  month  shows  that  the  infection  has  been  constantly 
present  in  animals  of  the  infected  localities. 

During  the  year  116  cases  have  been  examined,  consisting  of  100 
dogs,  7  cattle.  6  cats,  2  mules,  and  1  sheep,  which  had  bitten  at  least 
59  prsons  and  46  animals.  Other  animals  may  have  been  bitten  of 
which  no  record  was  made,  as  a  rabid  dog  in  his  wanderings  across 
the  country  is  liable  to  snap  at  every  animal  that  he  may  chance  to 
meet,  and  in  many  instances  these  attaclcs  escape  observation,  yet  these 
arc  the  cases  which  perpetuate  the  disease  among  the  dogs  of  the 
infected  regions.  Of  the  116  suspected  cases  examined,  75  were  found 
to  be  poative.  The  following  table  gives  data  regarding  these  posi- 
tive cases.  It  will  be  seen  that  68  of  these  cases  came  from  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
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PoHtive  oases  of  ralHes  diagnosed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  during  the 

fiscal  year  1910. 


Date. 


Nov. 


1900. 

July  7 
9 
23 

Aug.  13 
16 
16 
19 
25 

Sept.  8 
13 
15 
16 
22 
22 
30 

Oct.  1 
1 
8 
9 
9 
15 
15 
23 

Dec  6 
11 
21 
22 
22 
29 

1910. 
Jan.  3 
8 
12 
12 
13 
13 
17 
19 
22 
24 
24 


Feb. 


Apr. 


2 
7 
9 
16 
23 

Mar.  8 
10 
15 
16 
17 
17 
19 
25 
28 
4 
11 
11 
13 
21 
22 
28 

May  6 
10 
11 
12 
14 
16 
20 
24 
31 

Jane  4 
18 
20 
21 
29 


Record 
No. 


3309 

3210 
3232 
3258 
3262 
3264 
3274 
3285 
8301 
3309 
3314 
3320 
3329 
3330 
3341 
3344 
3348 
3361 
3365 
3433 
3445 
3446 
3466 
3493 
3505 
3514 
3518 
3520 
3526 


3543 
3548 
3550 
3560 
3564 
3565 
3568 
3574 
3582 
3580 
3501 

3611 
3618 
3625 
3636 
3656 
3678 
3685 
3601 
3603 
3697 
3098 
3705 
3711 
3n5 
3724 
3737 
3738 
3743 
3756 
3757 
3767 
3778 
3785 
3788 
3791 
3797 
3798 
3810 


3845 
3855 

3857 
3859 
3872 


Animal. 


Dor.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Cow.., 
Cat... 

.%.: 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 
Cat... 

...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 


...do... 
...do... 
...do... 

Cow... 

Doff... 

Mule.. 

Dog... 
...do... 
...do... 

Cat.... 

.%;.: 

...do... 
Steer.. 

.^ov.; 

Cow... 

Dog... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Source. 


District  of  Colombia. 

do 

do 

Virginia 

Diralct  of  Columbia. 

do 

do 

....do 

da 

.....do 

District  ofColumbla  .* 

do 

Indiana 

District  of  Columbia . 

do 

....do 

....do 

.-..do 

....do 

do 

West  Virginia 

District  of  Columbia. 

do 

do 

do 

WestVlrrinla 

District  of  Columbia. 
do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Colorado 

District  of  Columbia. 
West  Virginia. 


District  of  Columbia. 

do 

do 

West  Virginia 

Virginia. 

...do 

District  of  Columbia. 

do 

40 

do 

do 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Missouri 

District  of  Columbia. 

do 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

Tennessee 

District  of  Columbia. 

do 

VirRlnia. 

District  of  Columbia . 

do 

....do 

....do 

Texas 

District  of  Columbia . 

Tennessee 

District  of  Columbia . 


Penons  or  animab 
bitten. 


None  reported. 
Several  animals. 
Iboy. 
1  woman. 
None  reported. 

Do. 
Iboy. 
Jjeople. 

None  reported. 

Do. 
Iman. 
None  reported. 

Do. 
2per8ona. 
None  reported. 
1  man. 

Do. 
None  reported. 

Do. 

Do. 
1  child. 

1  man. 

None  reported. 
Do. 

2  men. 

1  woman. 

Do. 
Iman. 


None  reported. 
Igirl. 
2persons. 
None  reporetd. 
11  doa,  1  oow. 

1  child. 
None  reported. 

2  persons,  2  dogs. 
None  reported. 

2  persons. 

?  persons  and  a  number 

of  dogs. 
Idog. 

1  woman,  several  dock 
Iboy. 

None  reported. 

Do. 
Iman. 
Idog* 

None  reported. 
Iman. 

Do. 
None  reported. 
Iman. 
None  reported. 

Do. 

Do. 
Iman. 
None  reported. 

2  dogs. 

1  woman. 
None  reported. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1  child. 

None  lepcvted. 
Several  dogs. 
Several  cattle. 

3  dogs. 
Iboy. 

None  reported. 

2  or  8  dogs. 
None  reported. 
Iboy. 

2  children. 
Several  dogs. 
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The  diagnosis  of  rabies  in  the  suspected  animals  received  at  the  lab- 
oratory has  been  made,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  demonstration  of 
Negri  bodies.  This  method  of  examination  is  proving  to  be  very  sat- 
is&ctory,  and  is  used  at  present  in  most  pathological  laboratories 
where  rabies  investigations  are  made. 

It  is  of  interest  to  learn  that  rabies  has  been  so  completely  eradi- 
cated from  Great  Britain  by  the  enforcement  of  muzzling  regula- 
tions that  the  pathologists  of  that  country  were  obliged  to  send  to  this 
country  for  material  from  which  to  make  a  study  of  Negri  bodies 
when  the  discovery  was  made  that  the  latter  bore  a  most  intimate 
relation  to  the  transmission  and  development  of  rabies. 

DISEASES  OF  POULTRY  AND  OTHER  BIRDS. 

Routine  work  has  related  to  the  ordinary  diseases  noted  in  previous 
reports.  The  recent  claims  of  European  investigators  as  to  the  ultra- 
microscopic  character  and  identity  of  the  causal  agent  in  so-called 
chicken  diphtheria   (roup)   and  epithelioma  contagiosum   (chicken 

Sox)  give  interest  to  the  laboratory  findings  in  certain  outbreaks 
ormg  the  past  ^ear.  In  a  severe  outbreak  that  occurred  among  a 
flock  of  (jame  chickens  there  were  found  in  all  the  birds,  in  stained 
smears  from  the  necrotic  material  from  mouth,  nose,  and  eye,  great 
numbers  of  short,  medium,  and  long-beaded  filaments  of  Begins 
necrovhorus.  Isolated  in  pure  culture  and  inoculated  on  the  scarified 
buccal  mucous  membrane  of  healthy  chickens,  there  resulted  only  a 
passing  necrotic  patch  which  vanished  in  several  days.  Associated 
with  the  necrophorus  bacillus  in  this  disease  was  the  polar-stained 
hemorrhage  septicemia  organism  Bacterium  avicidoj  the  recognized 
cause  of  fowl  cnolera.  So  virulent  was  this  organism  that  necrotic 
material  inoculated  subcutaneously  into  rabbits  resulted  in  death  in 
three  days,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  bacterium  from  the  heart  blood, 
Uver,  and  spleen,  readily  followed.  The  site  of  inoculation  was 
marked  by  caseo-necrotic  material  presenting  the  well-known  char- 
acteristics of  necrobacillosis,  although  manifestly  in  such  time  there 
could  be  no  typical  development  of  the  "  necropnorus  "  lesion.  Pure 
cultures  of  Bacterium  avtcida  inoculated  upon  the  scarified  buccal 
mucous  membrane  of  healthy  chickens  resulted  in  a  thin  yellowish 
scab  and  death  in  three  days. 

Another  outbreak  affected  almost  exclusively  the  chicks,  but  two 
adult  birds  being  attacked.  The  disease  manifested  itself  by  the 
production  of  lar^;  dry,  cheesy  nodules  at  the  base  of  the  comb, 
about  the  eyes  and  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  on  the  larynx.  The 
necrotic  material  in  these  cases,  whether  examined  in  the  fresh  state 
or  in  stained  smears,  revealed  large  numbers  of  coccidial  schizonts. 
All  chickens  autopsied  showed  marked  evidences  of  intestinal 
coccidiosis,  while  some  presented  the  hepatic  form  recognized  as  the 
blackhead  disease. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Tuberculosis  has  lost  none  of  its  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  and  recognizing  this  fact,  the  Pathological  Division  has 
continued  its  investigations  into  questions  related  to  its  diagnosis  and 
eradicatioiL 
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One  of  the  most  important  branches  of  this  work  has  been  con- 
cerned with  .the  production  of  immunity  in  cattle.  It  is  veir  evident 
that  the  power  to  immunize  cattle  safely  against  all  tuberculous 
attacks  would  afford  the  greatest  possible  assistance  wherever  at- 
tempts were  made  to  eradicate  the  disease,  as  all  of  the  healthy 
animals  could  receive  immunizing  treatment  and  the  diseased  por- 
tion of  the  herd  could  be  destroyed  or  quarantined.  The  experiments 
necessanr  for  the  establishment  of  any  satisfactory  conclusions  in  a 
study  or  this  character  must  extend  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
tests  must  be  made  upon  many  animals  of  different  ages  and  condi- 
tions before  any  definite  conclusions  can  be  reached.  While  no 
method  of  vaccination  has  yet  been  devised  whereby  cattle  may  be 
fortified  against  attacks  of  tubercular  infection  under  all  circum- 
stances, still  it  has  been  shown  by  the  cooperative  investigations  of  the 
Experiment  Station  and  the  Pathological  Division  that  their  resist- 
ance may  be  materially  increased  by  means  of  suitable  inoculations. 

In  some  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  cattle  giving  a  reaction  to  tub^- 
culin  did  not  disclose  any  macroscopic  lesions  of  tuberculosis  when 
submitted  to  post-mortem  examination,  glands  from  the  cattle  in 
question  have  oeen  sent  to  this  laboratory  and  tested  by  microscopic 
examinations  or  animal  inoculations  so  as  to  determine  the  presence 
or  absence  of  tubercle  bacilli.  In  more  than  half  of  such  examina- 
tions tubercle  bacilli  have  been  positively  identified  when  the  tissues 
have  been  closely  examined  by  laboratory  methods,  thus  showing 
that  tuberculosis  was  really  present  in  these  carcasses,  but  in  the 
most  incipient  form.  This  also  shows  that  the  diagnoses  given  by 
tuberculin  are  in  reality  even  more  accurate  than  is  indicated  by 
ordinary  post-mortem  examinations  of  reacting  animals. 

EXAMINATION  OP  MILK. 

The  question  of  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  market  milk  has 
also  received  careful  attention.  Milk  from  the  cities  of  Chica^, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington  has  been  examined  at  the  laboratories 
of  the  Bureau  in  each  of  the  above-named  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  percentage  of  the  samples  tested  contained  viru- 
lent tubercle  bacilli.  The  general  bacterial  content  of  these  samples 
was  also  ascertained. 

In  Chicago  the  work  of  testing  milk  has  been  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  city  department  of  health.  Up  to  the  end  of  tlie 
fiscal  year  173  samples  of  raw  milk,  44  samples  of  pasteurized  milk, 
and  10  samples  of  certified  milk  had  been  submittea  to  examination. 
No  deductions  have  yet  been  made  relative  to  the  presence  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  pasteurized  or  certified  samples,  as  the  inoculation  tests 
have  not  yet  been  concluded. 

Two  hundred  laboratory  animals  were  inoculated  with  raw  milk, 
one  animal  being  used  for  each  sample  of  milk.  A  mixture  of  cream 
and  sediment  from  the  bottom  of  the  centrifugalizing  tubes  was  in- 
oculated subcutaneously  in  each  case.  One  case  of  tuberculosis  was 
found,  and  this  sample  was  traced  to  the  farm  where  the  milk  was 
produced.  Twenty-six  cows  were  furnishing  the  milk  from  this 
place.  By  consent  of  the  owner  the  tuberculin  test  was  applied  to  all 
of  these  cows,  and  3  of  them  gave  a  positive  reaction  for  tuberculosis. 
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At  the  Philadelphia  laboratory  150  samples  of  raw,  pasteurized, 
and  supposedly  pasteurized  milk,  purchased  from  various  milk  stores 
in  approximately  all  parts  of  the  city,  were  tested.  The  samples 
collected  were  placed  m  sterile  bottles  and  brought  imnaediately  to 
the  laboratory.  A  microscopic  examination  and  animal  inoculations 
were  made  from  each  sample.  Three  guinea  pigs  were  inoculated 
subcutaneously  from  each  sample,  one  receiving  cream,  one  sediment, 
and  the  other  a  mixture  of  cream  and  sediment.  All  animals  were 
kept  under  observation  for  two  months  after  inoculation,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  this  time  a  careful  autopsy  was  made  upon  each  animal. 
The  autopsies  showed  that  20  of  the  samples,  or  13.3  per  cent,  con- 
tained active  germs  of  tuberculosis.  Microscopic  examinations  were 
in  all  cases  negative  or  indefinite.  The  examination  of  the  different 
parts  of  each  sample  showed  that  the  cream  contained  a  larger  per- 
centage of  tubercle  bacilli  than  the  sediment.  An  examination  of  each 
sample  was  also  made  for  the  percentage  of  fat,  acid,  total  solids, 
the  specific  gravity,  and  leucocytic  and  bacterial  content.  These 
examinations  showed  that  much  of  the  milk  was  of  a  poor  quality. 

In  the  city  of  WashinMon  the  previous  work  of  the  Pathological 
Division  showed  2  samples  of  tuberculous  milk  out  of  73  specimens 
examined.  During  the  past  year  examinations  were  mainly  limited 
to  samples  from  milk  sold  by  dealers  who  claimed  that  the  product 
was  pasteurized,  or  that  it  had  been  obained  from  cows  that  had 
pass^  the  tuberculin  test  without  giving  any  evidence  of  tuberculous 
mfection.  Of  about  40  samples,  only  one  was  found  which  contained 
living  tubercle  bacilli,  and  this  milk  came  from  an  untested  herd  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia.  This  result  was  verj;  gratifying  in 
view  of  the  large  amount  of  work  recently  done  in  testing  with  tuber- 
culin the  cows  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  well  as  the  many  large 
herds  outside  of  the  District  limits,  whose  milk  is  sold  to  consumers 
in  Washington.  These  samples  of  milk  were  also  examined  for  the 
number  of  leucocytes  and  bacteria,  and  in  this  regard  a  very  satis- 
factory showing  was  also  made. 


On  several  occasions  recently  the  Bureau's  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  practice  of  certam  butchers  of  placing  on  the  market 
as  edible  veal  the  flesh  of  immature  calves.  In  view  of  this  practice 
it  is  considered  very  important  that  more  definite  information  be 
obtained  relative  to  the  age  at  which  calves  may  be  properly  slaugh- 
tered for  veal.  Investigations  have  therefore  been  startea  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  flesh  of  calves  of  various  ages  to  see  if  any 
narmful  properties  are  present,  also  to  establish  the  degree  in  which 
its  tissues  are  deficient  in  nutritive  value. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  COTTON-SEED  MEAL. 

Laboratory  work  has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  pjrophosphoric 
acid  in  certain  cotton-seed  meals,  and  feeding  experiments  with  a 
simple  combination  of  this  acid,  such  as  sodium  pyrophosphate,  have 
shown  that  an  amount  of  this  salt  which  would  correspond  to  even 
less  than  would  be  present  in  1  pound  of  the  meal  will,  ir  given  daily, 
induce  in  pigs  symptoms  closely  resembling  those  seen  after  feeding 
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cotton-seed  meal  that  has  been  made  from  the  seeds  of  certain  varie- 
ties of  cotton  plants.  The  patholo^cal  lesions  thus  obtained  resem- 
ble very  closely  those  seen  after  similar  feeding  with  such  meals. 
There  were  only  slight  quantitative  differences.  No  doubt  the  base 
with  which  this  acid  is  combined  in  the  meal  may  contribute  some- 
what to  this  injurious  action. 

From  the  findings  of  laboratory  investigation  it  seems  that  cotton 
seeds  vary  much  m  their  toxicity.  Some  are  practically  nontoxic 
in  their  character,  but  if  during  the  manufacture  of  meal  from  the 
seeds  a  high  temi)erature  is  apphed  to  them  a  poisonous  principle  mav 
develop.  Work  is  in  progress  on  the  identification  of  tne  bases  with 
which  pyrophosphoric  acid  is  combined.  It  is  important  that  certain 
features  of  this  work  be  repeated  under  factory  conditions. 

THE  BIOCHEMIC  DIVISION. 

The  Biochemic  Division,  of  which  Dr.  M.  Dorset  is  the  chief,  has 
been  engaged  during  the  year  chiefly  in  the  laboratory  work  incident 
to  the  meat  inspection^  in  laboratory  research  work  relating  to  meat 
products,  in  investigations  concerning  hog  cholera,  in  making  tests  of 
stock  dips,  and  in  preparing  and  distributing  tuberculin  and  mallein. 

LABORATORY  MEAT  INSPECTION. 

The  laboratory  meat  inspection  during  the  past  year  has  been 
carried  out  along  the  same  general  lines  that  were  followed  pre- 
viously, though  the  organization  of  the  work  has  been  improved, 
and  the  various  meat-inspection  laboratories  have  been  assigned  defi- 
nite territory,  which  they  are  expected  to  cover,  examining  samples 
of  all  products  at  reasonable  intervals. 

During  the  fiscal  year  a  total  of  19,580  samples  were  examined  by 
the  laboratories.  These  .samples  consisted  of  meat  food  products, 
salt,  spices,  condiments,  colors,  and  substances  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion or  meats  and  meat  products.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of  these 
samples  were  from  establishments  at  which  inspection  is  maintained, 
the  remainder  being  from  establishments  operating  under  certificates 
of  exemption. 

The  results  of  the  year's  work  show  that  the  use  of  prohibited 
preservatives  has  been  practically  discontinued  in  inspected  establish- 
menta  Certainly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  the  larger  establishments. 
Boric  acid  was  found  in  only  8  samples  (sausages),  no  other  pre- 
servative being  used. 

In  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  meat  food  products  from  inspected 
establishments,  it  has  been  found  that  a  considerable  percentage  of 
sausages  contained  cereal  without  this  fact  being  stated  on  the  label. 
In  many  instances  this  is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  packer  who  uses  a 
proprietary  seasoning  mixture  which  frequently  consists  largely  of 
some  cereal  flour.  In  the  case  of  fats  and  oils,  the  lards  are  prac- 
tically the  only  products  which  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  and 
these  cases  of  adulteration  were  extremely  rare.  In  such  instances 
the  adulteration  som^imes  consisted  simply  in  the  presence  of  a 
minute  amount  of  cotton-seed  oil  (less  than  1  per  cent), .this  arising 
in  many  cases  from  the  use  of  the  same  pipes  and  equipment  for 
preparing  lard  and  lard  substitutes^  the  latter  normally  containing 
cotton-seed  oiL 
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The  laboratories  have  examined  a  large  number  of  coloring  mate- 
rials offered  for  use  in  coloring  sausage  casings  and  rendered  fats. 
The  great  majority  of  coloring  materials  offered  in  this  way  have 
been  rejected  on  account  of  the  presence  of  arsenic,  it  having  been 
decided  that  no  coloring  matter  should  be  used  on  meat  food  products 
which  contained  more  arsenic  than  1  part  in  700,000  of  the  coloring 
substance. 

A  number  of  inspections  have  been  made  of  meat  food  products  in 
order  to  determine  their  wholesomeness.  This  examination  applied 
mainly  to  the  rancidity  of  fats  and  oils  and  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
certain  supected  samples  of  canned  meats.  Inspectors  have  been  in- 
structed that  in  all  cases  "blown"  or  "puffed"  cans  of  meat  food 
products  should  be  condemned,  the  puffing  of  the  cans  being  due  in  all 
cases  to  the  development  of  bacteria  within  the  can  after  the  process 
of  canning  was  completed. 

During  the  fiscal  year  115  sanitary  examinations  of  packing-house 
water  supplies  have  been  made.  The  results  of  these  examinations 
have  been  to  prohibit  the  use  in  or  on  meats  or  meat  food  products  of 
15  water  supplies  which  were  found  to  be  of  questionable  whole- 
someness. 

RESEARCH  WORK  ON  MEAT  PRODUCTS. 

The  research  work  in  connection  with  the  laboratory  meat,  inspec- 
tion has  consisted  in  part  of  the  study  of  existing  methods  of  analy- 
sis, in  order  that  these  might  be  improved  where  possible  and  that  the 
effect  of  interfering  factors  mi^h^  be  more  thoroughly  understood. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  questions  arising  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  meat-inspection  law  have  been  given  special  study. 

A  general  study  has  been  made  of  the  rancidity  of  lats  and  the 
changes  which  accompany  the  development  of  this  condition.  The 
general  work  is  far  from  completed,  but  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
lor  a  study  of  the  effect  of  rancidity  on  various  routine  tests  which 
are  applied  to  fats  in  the  course  of  a  laboratory  inspection.  The 
Kreis  test  for  rancidity  has  been  studied  considerably,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  it  is  a  reliable  indicator  of  rancidity,  but  so  exceedingly 
dfelicate  that  a  certain  amount  of  caution  and  judgment  must  be  used 
in  drawing  conclusions  from  it.  The  Halphen  test  for  cotton-seed  oil 
has  been  lound  to  be  weakened  and  the  iodin  number  of  fats  reduced 
by  the  development  of  rancidity,  thus  confirming  previous  observa- 
tions. The  enect  of  ranciditv  on  the  percentage  of  free  fattv  acids 
appears  to  be  in  the  nature  or  a 'reduction  at  first,  and  later,  after  the 
fat  has  become  strongly  rancid,  the  proportion  of  free  fatty  acid  in- 
creases. The  phytosterol  test  is  rendered  unreliable  by  the  develop- 
ment of  ranciaity. 

Soy-bean  oil  is  now  being  used  in  the  preparation  of  meat  food 
products,  especially  oleomargarin.  A  study  of  the  pure  oil  has  been 
undertaken,  but  is  not  yet  completed.  Enough  has  been  accom- 
plished, however,  to  enable  the  laboratories  to  deal  with  any  attempt 
to  use  this  oil  as  an  adulterant.  Considerable  study  has  also  been 
given  to  the  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  soy-bean  oil.  The  col- 
oring matter  has  been  separated  from  the  oil  and  a  study  made  of  its 
cfaemical  properties. 
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A  thorough  chemical  study  of  the  fat  of  hogs  fed  upon  cotton-seed 
meal  has  been  made,  and  a  report  is  being  prepared  for  publication. 
'  The  general  results  of  the  work  showed  that  the  fat  of  hogs  fed  on 
large  quantities  of  cotton-seed  meal  is  abnormally  soft  and  abnor- 
mally rich  in  the  glycerids  of  the  unsaturated  fatty  acids.  In  confir- 
mation of  work  carried  out  by  previous  investigators  the  fat  of  these 
hogs  was  found  to  give  the  Halphen  and  Becchi  tests  for  cotton-«eed 
oil,  but  it  does  not  contain  phjrtosterol,  thus  permitting  ready  distinc- 
tion between  the  fat  of  this  character  and  fat  to  which  cotton-seed  oil 
has  been  added. 

The  investigations  concerning  meat  extracts,  referred  to  in  my 
report  for  the  previous  year,  have  been  continued  and  have  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  definite  rules  governing  the  preparation  of  meat 
extracts  at  establishments  at  which  federal  inspection  is  maintained. 

An  investigation  of  the  action  of  fats  and  oils  on  metals  was  under- 
taken primarily  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  fats  and  oils  on 
galvanized  iron,  which  has  been  in  the  past  used  extensively  for  con- 
structing containers  for  lards  and  lard  substitutes  and  has  also  been 
used  for  lining  oleo  seeding  trucks  and  for  making  baker's  drums  and 
similar  metalRc  receptacles.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  it  was 
found  that  practically  all  metals,  zinc  in  particular,  are  attacked  by 
fats  and  oils,  and  the  use  of  zinc-coated  vessels  as  permanent  con- 
tainers for  meat  or  meat  food  products  in  establishments  operatinjg 
under  federal  inspection  has  been  prohibited.  The  results  of  this 
study  have  been  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau.  This  study  is  being  extended  to  include  the 
effect  of  meat  food  products  in  general  upon  metallic  containers.  An 
investigation  of  solders  and  fluxes  now  used  in  the  manufacture  and 
sealing  of  metallic  containers  for  meat  food  products,  together  with  a 
study  of  the  paints  used  for  coating  cans^  is  now  under  way. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  permitted  coal-tar  colors  offered 
for  use  in  coloring  the  casings  of  sausages,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  method  for  estimating  any  poisonous  ingredients 
in  these  colors.  It  has  been  found  that  arsenic  is  practically  the  only 
poisonous  substance  which  may  contaminate  these  colors,  provided 
the  colors  themselves  are  pure.  An  extensive  examination  of  this 
question  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  modified  Gutzeit  test  which 
has  enabled  the  analyst  to  determine  the  arsenic  with  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  accuracy. 

In  my  last  report  it  was  mentioned  that  the  cause  of  the  souring  of 
meats  during  curing  was  being  studied.  This  work  has  been  completed 
and  a  report  of  it  prepared  tor  publication.  The  investigations  have 
shown  that  the  souring  of  meat  is  due  to  the  action  of  a  specific  spore- 
bearing  organism  which  is  properly  classified  among  the  so-called 
anaerobic  putrefactive  bacteria.  In  the  paper  which  is  to  be  pub- 
lished a  description  of  this  organism  is  given  and  suggestions  are 
made  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  a  diminution  of  the  percentage  of 
sour  meats  heretofore  occurring  in  inspected  establishments. 

An  investigation  to  determine  the  effect  of  prolonged  storage  on 
canned  meats  was  begun  during  the  fiscal  year.  A  large  number  of 
cans  of  corned  beef,  roast  beef,  and  lunch  tongue  were  prepared  at  one 
of  the  lar^e  packing  establishments.  A  chemical,  histological,  and 
bacteriological  study  of  certain  of  these  cans  was  made  shortly  after 
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prepttnlion,  and  the  remainder  are  being  held  for  examination  after 
the  lap^e  of  different  intervals  of  time.  It  is  hoped  by  this  study  to 
detenrnae  whether  or  not  any  undesirable  change  takes  place  in 
canned  meats  after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of  years. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  cooperation  of  the  Biological  Survey 
of  the  Department  was  secured  in  a  study  of  the  problem  of  ridding 
packing  houses  of  rats,  and  an  expert  of  that  Bureau  visited  a  num- 
ber of  large  establishments  at  National  Stock  Yards  and  Chicago,  HI. 
A  report  of  his  investigation  has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  instructions 
to  inspectors  as  to  measures  to  be  adopted  to  destroy  and  exclude  rats. 

BRANDING   INK. 

A  systematic  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  improve  the 
branding  of  inspected  meats.  A  study  of  oranding  meats  has  been 
made  at  a  large  number  of  the  meat-inspection  stations,  and  the  result 
has  been  to  increase  materially  the  efficiency  of  the  marking.  During 
the  jear  4,137  ^llons  of  branding  ink  prepared  by  the  Biochemic 
Division  were  dipped  to  inspectors  in  charge  of  meat  inspection. 
The  total  cost  of  the  ink,  including  materials,  labor,  and  containers 
for  shipment,  was  $2,373.50. 

DIPS  AND  DISINFECTANTS. 

The  work  on  dips  and  disinfectants  during  the  past  year  has  con- 
si^ed  of  (1^  routine  examination  of  substances  used  or  offered  for  use 
in  official  dipping,  and  (2)  special  or  research  work. 

The  routine  work  has  consisted  in  the  examination  of  samples  sub- 
mitted by  manufacturers,  in  the  examination  of  samples  of  permitted 
dips  which  have  been  sent  in  by  field  inspectors,  ana  in  the  examina- 
tion of  samples  of  disinfectants  for  the  general  supply  committee  for 
government  departments  located  in  Washington.  A  comparatively 
small  number  or  samples  of  new  preparations  offered  for  use  in  official 
dippings  have  been  submitted  by  manufacturers  during  the  year. 

Laboratory  experiments  in  the  preparation  of  a  concentrated  arsen- 
ical dip  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  employees  in  the  work  of  tick 
eradication  resulted  in  securing  a  dip  wnich  possessed  the  necessary 
qualities  in  so  far  as  the  solution  itself  was  concerned,  and  larger 
quantities  were  sent  to  the  field  for  trial.  These  field  experiments 
are  not  completed,  but  the  indications  are  that  the  preparation  will 
be  satisfactorv. 

A  chemical  and  bacteriological  study  of  phenolic  disinfectants, 
begun  during  the  previous  year,  has  been  continued,  but  is  not  yet 
completed,  althougn  decided  progress  has  been  made. 

Several  cases  of  injury  to  sheep  following  dipping  in  coal-tar 
creosote  and  cresol  dips  were  reported  during  the  year,  and  as  the 
cause  of  the  injuries  was  not  apparent  from  the  reports  received,  a 

rial  detail  or  a  veterinarian  and  a  chemist  was  made  to  investigate 
cases  of  injury  and  study  the  question  at  dipping  centers  where 
losses  had  occurred.  The  results  of  this  investigation  indicate  that 
loss  after  dipping  is  usually  caused  by  the  combined  action  of  a  num- 
ber of  different  mfluences,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  sheep,  the  dip, 
and  the  handling  of  the  sheep  after  dipping.    If  the  sheep  are  un- 
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thrifty  and  weak,  either  as  a  result  of  poor  feed  or  hardship  during 
shipment,  they  may  not  be  able  to  stana  dipping  in  a  solution  whim 
would  be  entirely  without  effect  on  perfectly  strong  and  healthy  ani- 
mals. If  the  dip  is  imperfectly  mixed,  if  it  is  prepared  in  such  a  way 
that  it  tends  to  separate  ^or  "  break,"  if  it  is  too  warm,  or  if  the  sheep 
are  kept  in  too  long,  injury  may  result.  Gtenerally,  however,  these 
factors  will  not  cause  serious  loss  in  healthy  sheep  unless  there  is  a 
marked  "  break  "  or  separation  of  the  dip,  in  which  case  there  is  a  sepa- 
ration and  concentration  of  the  irritating  part  of  the  dip.  If  the  sheep 
have  been  driven  lone  distances,  or  subjected  to  physical  hardships, 
loss  is  more  apt  to  follow  than  in  those  which  have  not  been  subjected 
to  such  treatment.  The  above  facts  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  dipping  sheep  it  is  essential  to  perform  all  operations  with 
extreme  care  and  accuracy. 

HOG  CHOIiERA. 

The  work  in  connection  with  hog  cholera  has  been  along  the  same 
lines  as  those  pursued  during  the  preceding  year,  the  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  being  airected  chiefly  toward  assisting  state  officials  in  be^- 
ning  the  work  of  producing  serum  for  immunizing  hogs  against 
hog  cholera  according  to  the  method  successfully  develo^d  by  the 
Bureau.  This  has  been  done  through  advice  by  letter  and  by  ex- 
plaining to  state  representatives  personally  at  the  Bureau's  experi- 
ment farm  at  Ames,  Iowa,  the  methods  of  producing  the  serum  and 
in  furnishing  a  limited  amount  of  senun  and  a  few  unmune  hogs  to 
States  that  were  just  starting  the  work.  In  addition,  a  limited  num- 
ber of  practical  demonstrations  have  been  carried  out  successfully  in 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee.  Most  of  these  demonstration  experiments  consisted  in 
treating  a  part  of  a  diseased  herd  and  leaving  the  remainder  un- 
treated. At  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  however,  a  more  thorough  test  was 
carried  out,  the  results  of  which  were  so  interesting  and  demonstrated 
so  conclusively  the  efficiency  of  the  serum  as  a  preventive  for  hog 
cholera  that  an  outline  of  it  seems  desirable. 

The  test  was  made  in  the  stock  yards  at  Kansas  City,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Kansas  City  Live-Stock  Exchange  and  of  individuals 
interested  in  this  subject.  Thirty-five  young  snoats  were  purchase 
from  a  farm  where  hog  cholera  had  not  existed.  These  pigs,  having 
been  carried  to  the  Kansas  City  stock  yards,  and  being  in  charge  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  exchange,  were  treated  as  follows: 
Twenty-two  were  injected  with  anti-hog-cholera  serum  prepared  by 
the  Bureau.  Four  were  injected  with  virulent  hog-cholera  blood. 
Nine  were  not  treated  in  any  manner.  All  were  placed  in  a  pen 
together.  As  was  expected,  tne  4  pigs  inoculated  with  the  virulent 
blood  contracted  hog  cholera  within  a  short  time  and  all  died.  The 
9  "checks"  contracted  hog  cholera  from  those  which  were  inocu- 
lated with  hog-cholera  blood,  and  thejr  also  died.  The  22  pigs 
treated  with  the  serum  remained  well,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  which  were  slightly  affected  on  one  or  two  days.  It  is  not 
certain,  however,  that  the  trouble  with  the  immune  nogs  was  hcg 
cholera,  as  none  died.    All  of  the  autopsies  on  the  check  animak 
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showed  typical  lesions  of  hog  cholera.  No  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  this  serum  could  be  obtained  than  is  affordea  by  this 
experiment. 

A  considerable  amount  of  experimental  work  concerning  hog 
cholera  has  be^i  carried  out  as  opportunity  offered.  In  the  previous 
annual  rei>ort  it  was  stated  that  carbolic  acid,  even  in  considerable 
concentration,  did  not  destroy  the  virulence  of  hog-cholera  blood, 
although  it  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  ordinary  forms  of  bacteria 
which  are  at  times  present  in  such  olood  as  contaminations.  It  was 
considered  desirable  to  eliminate  these  foreign  bacteria  in  blood  to  be 
used  for  inoculation  simultaneously  with  the  serum,  and  experiments 
were  carried  out  with  that  idea  in  view.  The  experiments  showed ' 
that  it  was  perfectly  feasible  to  protect  hogs  completely  from  hog 
cholera,  probably  for  life,  by  injecting  them  simultaneously  with 
carbolized  hog-cnolera  blood  and  anti-hog-cholera  serum.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  use  of  carbolized  hog-cholera  blood  in  connection  with 
the  serum  will  be  of  distinct  advantage  when  simultaneous  inocula- 
tions are  carried  out. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  virus  of  hog  cholera  is  not  de- 
sbx)yed  by  a  2  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  even  after  contact 
with  the  disinfectant  for  two  weeks.  The  practical  effect  of  this  is 
to  indicate  that  carbolic  acid  should  not  be  used  as  a  disinfectant  in 
the  outbreaks  of  hog  cholera,  but  should  be  replaced  by  "  liquor 
cresolis  compositus  "  (U.  S.  P.)  in  a  3  per  cent  solution. 

The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  published 
bulletins  indicating  that  it  had  used  with  some  success  as  a  vaccinating 
aeent  blood  from  a  horse  which  had  been  injected  with  hog-cholera 
blood,  it  being  supposed  that  the  residence  of  the  virus  of  hog  cholera 
in  the  body  of  the  norse  brought  an  attenuation  of  the  virus,  and  that 
the  inoculation  with  this  horse  blood,  drawn  at  a  ^ven  time  after 
inoculation,  conferred  an  active  immunity  upon  the  injected  hog.  The 
Bureau  undertook  to  test  this  point,  and  wnile  our  experiments  have 
been  carried  out  with  only  one  horse,  the  results  were  entirely  ne^- 
tive,  and  it  was  not  considered  that  we  were  warranted  in  pursuing 
this  line  of  experiment  further.  We  have  likewise  failed  to  procure 
a  potent  serum  by  injecting  horses  with  blood  taken  from  hogs  sick 
of  ho^  cholera. 

E^rts  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  pathogenic  a^ent  present  in 
the  blood  of  sick  hojgs  and  responsible  for  hog  cholera  nave  been  con- 
tinued, but  no  positive  conclusions  have  been  reached. 

TUBERCULIN  AND  MALLEIN. 

Tuberculin  for  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  was  prepared 
and  sent  out  during  the  fiscal  year  to  the  amount  of  349,2y2  doses, 
an  increase  of  more  than  38  per  cent  over  the  amount  distributed  the 
year  previous.  This  is  unaoubtedly  due  to  the  increased  interest 
which  health  officials  are  showing  in  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  and 
Jso  to  their  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  tuberculous  cow  is  a  seri- 
ous menace  to  public  health.  The  tuberculin  was  distributed  to  state, 
county,  and  municipal  officials. 

Mallein  to  the  amount  of  78,846  doses,  for  the  diagnosis  of  glanders 
in  horses,  was  also  prepared  and  distributed. 
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THE  ZOOLOGICAX  DIVISION. 

The  Zoological  Division,  of  which  Dr.  B.  H.  Ransom  is  the  chief, 
has  continued  the  investigation  of  animal  diseases  of  parasitic  origin 
and  the  study,  collection,  and  determination  of  animal  parasites. 

BOUNDWORMS  IN  SHEEP. 

The  investigations  relative  to  stomach  worms  and  other  round- 
worms parasitic  in  sheep  have  been  continued.  No  new  facts  of  im- 
portance bearing  on  the  life  history  of  these  parasites,  their  preven- 
•tion  or  treatment,  have  been  discovered. 

A  zoological  study  of  all  the  roundworms  parasitic  in  the  ali- 
mentary tract  of  ruminants  has  been  completed  and  prepared  for 
publication.  Including  newly  discovered  species,  the  different  kinds 
of  roundworms  occurring  parasitic  in  the  alimentary  tract  of  rumi- 
nants are  about  50  in  number,  and  33  of  these  have  been  found  in  the 
United  States. 

GID  IN   SHEEP. 

The  first  part  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  gid  disease  of  sheep 
and  the  parasite  which  causes  it  has  been  completed  and  the  manu- 
script sent  to  the  printer.  Except  for  rare  cases  the  disease  as  yet 
appears  to  be  limited  to  the  State  of  Montana,  and  it  is  enzootic  only 
in  the  northern  half  of  that  State. 

A  common  opinion  that  dogs  dp  not  eat  the  brains  of  sheep  because 
of  inability  to  oreak  through  the  skull,  and  hence  that  the  mfection 
of  dogs  could  not  come  from  eating  the  brains  of  infested  sheep,  was 
proved  by  experiment  to  be  incorrect.  It  was  found  that  dogs  of  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  sheep  dog  readily  extract  the  brain  irom  sheep 
skulls,  and  also  that  they  may  in  some  cases  devour  nearl]^  the  entire 
bony  part  of  the  skull.  A  report  of  these  experiments  is  given  in 
Bureau  Circular  159. 

SHEEP  SCAB. 

A  compilation  of  reports  made  by  Bureau  inspectors  as  to  the 
results  of  dipping  sheep  under  federal  supervision  during  the  calen- 
dar year  1909  indicates  that  lime-and-sulphur  and  tobacco-and-sul- 
phur  dips  were  much  more  efficacious  than  coal-tar  creosote  and 
cresol  dips.  These  results  are  similar  to  those  obtained  from  a  com- 
pilation of  the  reports  by  sheep  owners  of  dippings  done  during  the 
calendar  year  1908.  In  Doth  instances,  however,  tne  number  ot  dip- 
pings in  coal-tar  creosote  and  cresol  dips  of  which  reports  were  re- 
ceived was  rather  small,  so  that  it  would  perhaps  be  unfair  to  con- 
clude that  these  classes  of  dips  are  generally  less  efficacious  than 
lime-and-sulphur  and  tobacco-and-sulphur  dips.  Nevertheless  the 
reports  suggest  that  the  opinion  that  the  former  classes  of  dips  are 
less  reliable  than  the  latter  as  remedies  for  sheep  scab  is  not  without 
foundation. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Kentucky  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion a  series  of  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  sheep  scab  with  to- 
bacco dips  was  carried  out,  in  order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
effect  or  the  omission  of  sulphur  upon  the  efficacy  of  tliese  dip& 
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These  experiments  showed  that  tobacco  dips  without  sulphur  will 
cure  sheep  scab.  Whether  sulphur  may  saiely  be  omitted  in  actual 
practice  remains  to  be  determined. 

CATTLE  MANGE. 

Two  series  of  experiments  in  the  treatment  of  cattle  mange  by 
means  of  a  sixigle  application  of  a  kerosene-soap  preparation  were 
conducted  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  W.  E.  Howe,  of  this 
Bureau.  The  dip  was  apparently  successful  in  one  series.  In  the 
other  series  it  failed  to  cure  all  of  the  cattle  in  the  experiments.  It 
is  planned  to  try  the  dip  again  during  the  coming  year,  using  a 
higher  percentage  of  kerosene. 

Observations  were  made  in  Texas  indicating  that  two  dippings  in 
an  areenical  dip  containing  an  equivalent  of  about  8  pounds  of  arsenic 
trioxid  to  500  gallons  of  dip  are  insufficient  for  the  cure  of  cattle 
mange. 

INVESTIGATIONS   RELATIVE   TO   TICK   ERADICATION. 

A  bulletin  including  the  results  of  two  years'  investigations  rela- 
tive to  the  life  history  of  the  cattle  tick  and  other  points  bearing  on 
tick  eradication,  which  were  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  veter- 
inary department  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  has  been 
prepared  for  publication. 

Fanners'  Bulletin  378,  on  methods  of  exterminating  the  cattle  tick, 
was  issued  during  the  year. 

A  bulletin  including  the  results  of  several  years'  investigations  of 
arsenical  dips  as  remedies  for  cattle  ticks  has  been  prepared.  In  this 
bulletin  it  is  shown  that  an  arsenical  dip  containing  an  equivalent  of 
10  pounds  of  arsenic  trioxid,  25  pounds  of  sal  soda,  and  1  gallon  of 
pine  tar  to  each  500  ^llons  of  dip  may  be  effectively  used  to  free 
cattle  from  ticks,  provided  two  dippings  are  given  at  an  interval  of 
from  seven  to  ten  days. 

An  investigation  oi  a  proprietary  arsenical  dip  containing  on  dilu- 
ti(m  an  equivalent  of  about  8  pounds  of  arsenic  trioxid  to  each  500 
gallons  showed  that  cattle  could  be  almost  entirely  freed  from  ticks 
by  two  dippings  at  an  interval  of  ten  days. 

In  April,  1910,  under  supervision  of  an  inspector  of  this  Bureau, 
about  2,000  cattle  were  dipped  twice  at  an  interval  of  seven  to  ten 
days  in  an  arsenic,  soda,  ana  pine-tar  mixture,  containing  an  equiva- 
lent of  10  pounds  of  arsenic  trioxid  to  each  500  gallons  of  dip.  Two 
days  after  the  second  dipping  a  few  of  these  cattle  were  found  to  be 
still  infested  with  ticks.  An  investigation  of  this  dipping  was  made. 
The  failure  to  free  the  cattle  entirely  from  ticks  may  oe  explained  as 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cattle  were  dipped  in  a  short  vat. 
Many  of  the  cattle  had  not  shed  their  winter  coats  of  hair,  and  a 
thorough  wetting  of  the  body  was  not  insured  in  passing  through 
the  bath  cm  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  vat;  hence  it  is  not  certain 
that  all  of  the  ticks  with  which  they  were  infested  were  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  dip.  In  the  light  of  this  experience  it  is  considered 
advisable  that  vats  less  than  40  feet  in  length  at  the  surface  of  the 
dip  should  not  be  used  for  dipping  cattle  in  arsenical  dips. 
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Experiments  are  now  in  progress,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Dr.  E.  M.  Nighbert,  of  this  Bureau,  with  an  arsenical  dip  prepared 
in  concentrated  form  by  the  Biochemic  Division.  A  preliminary 
report  indicates  that  this  dip  will  prove  satisfactory  in  the  treatment 
of  cattle  for  ticks,  but  a  definite  statement  as  to  its  efficacy  can  not 
be  made  at  this  time. 

INVESTTOATIONS  CONCERNING  PARASmC  PROTOZOA. 

Bureau  Bulletin  119,  issued  during  the  year,  contains  the  results  of 
investigations  concerning  certain  constituents  of  normal  blood,  liable 
to  be  confused  with  parasitic  organisms,  a  preliminary  report  on  a 
trypanosome  {Trypanosoma  americanum)  commonly  present  in 
American  cattle,  and  data  relative  to  certain  other  parasitic  protozoa. 

Investigations  relative  to  the  Texas- fever  organism  have  been  con- 
tinued. 

INDEX-CATALOGUE  OP  MEDICAL  AND  VETERINARY  ZOOLOGY. 

Parts  24,  25,  and  26  of  the  Index-Catalogue  of  Medical  and  Veteri- 
nary Zoology  have  been  issued  during  the  year.  This  catalogue  is 
being  prepared  under  cooperation  between  the  Zoological  Division 
of  this  Bureau  and  the  Division  of  Zoology  of  the  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Serv- 
ice, the  Department  of  Agriculture  publishing  the  author  index  and 
the  Treasury  Department  the  subject  index.  Unless  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances prevent,  the  publication  of  the  author  index  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  coming  year. 

COLLECTION  OP  PARASITES. 

Manj  new  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  collection  of  parasites 
belonging  to  the  Bureau. 

Numerous  autopsies  on  various  animals,  wild  and  domesticated, 
were  performed  during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
presence  or  absence  of  parasitic  infestation  and  the  relation  of  the 
presence  of  parasites  to  the  cause  of  death. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORK. 

A  disease  among  sheep  reported  from  North  Carolina  was  investi- 
gated and  found  to  be  due  to  roimdworm  infestation  of  the  alimentary 
tract  and  lungs. 

Losses  among  a  herd  of  young  horses  in  Virginia  during  the  spring 
of  1910  were  investigated,  and  the  trouble  was  founa  to  be  due 
apparently  to  a  heavy  infestation  with  lice  and  roundworms  and  to 
insufficient  food. 

The  usual  amount  of  correspondence  relative  to  parasitic  diseases 
and  the  identification  of  specimens  of  parasites  was  received  and 
replied  to. 

THE  EXPEBIMENT  STATION. 

The  general  character  of  the  work  at  the  Bureau's  Experiment 
Station  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  in  charge  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Schroeder,  superin- 
tendent, has  been  similar  during  the  past  fiscal  year  to  that  of  former 
years,  consisting  of   indepencfent  investigations,  investigations    in 
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cooperation  with  other  divisions  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  the  other  divisions  to  make  investigations  of  a  kind  that 
require  farm  and  field  conditions  not  obtainable  within  the  limits  of 
the  citv.  As  indicated  elsewhere,  the  new  Beltsville  farm  will  pro- 
vide facilities  for  experimental  work  in  animal  husbandry  and 
dairying,  and  the  work  at  Bethesda  will  probably  be  confined  here- 
after to  veterinary  investigations. 

TUBERCULOSIS  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  most  important  investigations  made  during  the  past  year 
related  to  tuberculosis.  An  experiment  to  determine  the  value  of 
various  methods  of  immunizinjg  cattle  against  tuberculosis,  begun 
several  years  ago,  was  continuea  and  is  now  about  complete.  It  was 
found  that  the  methods  of  so-called  bovo-vaccination,  devised  by 
Pearson  in  America  and  Von  Behring  in  Europe,  actually  confer  a 
considerable  de^ee  of  immunity  on  the  treated  animals;  not  an 
absolute  immunity,  but  an  undeniable  increased  resistance  to  infec- 
tion with  tuberculosis,  which  holds  out  ^reat  hope  for  the  results 
that  may  be  obtained  with  investigations  in  the  future.  At  present, 
however,  the  extensive  use  of  these  methods  for  conferring  immunity 
can  not  be  recommended,  as  our  knowledge  about  the  latency  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  animal  body,  the  channels  through  which  the 
elimination  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  the  bodies  of  animals  into  which 
they  are  injected  for  protective  purposes  occurs,  etc.,  is  insufficient 
to  enable  us  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  practice  of  bovo-vaccina- 
tion is  free  from  danger  to  the  herds  to  which  it  is  applied,  and,  what 
is  of  greater  importance,  free  from  danger  for  the  persons  who  use 
the  products  derived  from  the  vaccinated  cattle.  As  living  tubercle 
bacilli  are  employed  in  all  the  systems  of  bovo- vaccination  which 
have,  as  far  as  they  have  been  tested  at  the  Experiment  Station,  given 
any  proof  that  they  are  capable  of  protecting  against  tuberculosis  in- 
fection, and  as  the  use  oi  such  bacilli  can  not  be  regarded  as  free 
from  danger,  it  seems  that  an  ideal  system  of  immunization  would 
require  the  use  of  some  other  agent.  Some  preliminary  experiments 
on  a  small  scale  relative  to  the  protective  treatment  of  animals  against 
tuberculosis  without  the  use  of  living  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  made 
at  the  station,  and  this  subject  has  been  given  considerable  careful 
thought  and  study,  but  so  far  nothing  of  an  encouraging  nature  can 
be  reported. 

The  method  of  bovo-vaccination  devised  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Heymans, 
of  Belgium,  has  been  carefully  tested  with  both  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  wholly  without  value.  This  method,  to  judge 
from  the  claims  made  by  Professor  Heymans,  has  given  excellent  re- 
sults in  his  own  country,  where  it  has  been  extensively  used.  These 
results  may  possibly  be  due  to  a  careful  supervision  of  the  herds  to 
which  the  treatment  was  applied  by  trained  veterinarians.  Such 
supervision  would  certainly,  in  the  first  place,  lead  to  improved 
hygienic  conditions  and  the  removal  of  all  advanced  or  clinical  cases 
of  tuberculosis  from  the  treated  herds,  and  clinical  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis are  the  most  important  source  for  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
among  cattle,  even  thoujgh  apparently  healthy  tuberculous  cattle 
scatter  tubercle  bacilli  quite  freely. 
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Investififations  have  been  made  to  determine  how  much  danger 
there  is  from  the  exposure  of  healthy  to  tuberculous  hogs.  These 
investigations  are  not  yet  complete,  but  as  far  as  they  have  gone  it  is 
seemingly  fair  to  conclude  that  contact  of  healthy  with  tuberculous 
hogs  in  a  hog  yard  is  not  nearly  the  dangerous  source  of  infection 
that  the  exposure  of  hogs  to  tuberculous  cattle  or  to  the  feces  of 
tuberculous  cattle  has  been  proven  to  be. 

Some  time  ago  the  station  proved  that  the  commonest  way  for 
tuberculous  cattle  to  expel  tubercle  bacilli  is  with  their  feces  through 
their  bowels.  It  was  found  that  hogs  exposed  to  the  fresh  manure  of 
a  herd  of  tuberculous  cattle  very  rapialy  became  tuberculous.  In 
this  connection  it  seemed  desirable  to  ^in  some  information  about  the 
length  of  time  that  tubercle  bacilli  will  remain  alive  and  virulent  in 
^tUe  feces,  and  especiallv  in  manure  piles.  Experiments  made  rela- 
tive to  this  matter  showea  that  tubercle  bacilli  die  very  rapidly  on  the 
exposed  surface  of  manure,  but  that  in  the  depth  of  a  manure  pile 
thej  may  remain  sufficiently  virulent  for  months  to  cause  tubercu- 
losis in  hoffs  that  are  exposed  to  the  pile  after  a  layer  less  than  a  foot 
thick  has  been  removed  from  its  surface.  Hence,  as  in  all  the  other 
work  done  by  the  station  on  the  vitality  and  virulence  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  the  fact  is  here  again  illustrated  that  the  bacterium  of  tubercu- 
losis has  an  enormous  amount  of  resistance  to  adverse  conditions, 
provided  it  is  not  exposed  to  light  or  to  a  temperature  which  is  high 
enough  for  the  pasteurization  of  milk.  This  investigation  is  not  yet 
fully  completed,  but  we  can  now  say  with  certainty  that  tubercle 
bacilli,  capable  of  causing  tuberculosis  in  hogs,  may  live  more  than 
three  months  in  a  manure  pile  from  a  stable  of  tuberculous  cattle. 

Some  work  done  in  connection  with  the  pasteurization  of  milk,  in 
which  the  milk  was  obtained  from  a  cow  affected  with  udder  tuber- 
culosis, showed  thnt  a  temperature  of  60°  C.  (140®  F.)?  maintained  for 
twenty  minutes,  invariably  killed  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Over  100 
guinea  pigs  injected  with  such  pasteurized  milk  remained  free  from 
tuberculosis,  while  an  equal  number  injected  with  unpasteurized  milk 
from  the  same  source  contracted  generalized  tuberculosis  with  very  few 
exceptions. 

An  experiment  is  still  in  progress  relative  to  the  elimination  of 
tuberculosis  from  a  herd  of  tuberculous  cattle,  and  the  derivation,  in 
the  most  economical  way,  of  a  herd  of  soimd  cattle  from  one  that  is 
affected  with  this  disease.  It  will  t)e  some  time,  however,  before  a 
report  on  this  work  can  be  written.  At  present  we  can  say  that  con- 
genital tuberculosis  amongj  calves  is  very  rare  unless  they  are  pro- 
duced by  cows  affected  with  very  advanced  tuberculosis,  and  that 
calves  rarely  contract  tuberculosis  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  their 
lives  from  exposure  to  their  dams  when  the  latter  are  not  clinically 
affected  and  have  sound  udders.  Milk  from  a  tuberculous  udder 
means  the  rapid  and  practically  certain  infection  of  all  calves  that 
drink  it. 

Among  a  number  of  tuberculous  cattle  kept  for  a  long  time  at  the 
station  one  observation  is  of  considerable  practical  importance.  It 
seems  that  when  tuberculous  cows  are  kept  any  length  of  time  after 
the  disease  is  somewhat  advanced  or  has  oecome  clinically  determin- 
able, the  development  of  udder  tuberculosis  and  the  extreme  infectioa 
of  the  milk  with  tubercle  bacilli  is  very  common. 
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During  the  year  a  fairly  large  number  of  samples  of  commercial 
butter  were  tested  for  tubercle  bacilli.  The  tests,  amon^  other  things, 
showed  that  commercial  butter  varies  greatly  as  to  the  amount  or 
water,  curd,  salt,  fat,  filth,  bacteria,  etc.,  which  it  contains.  Six  of 
the  samples  examined  were  found  on  microscopic  examination  to  con- 
tain acid-fast  bacteria  that  were  indistin^ishable,  optically,  from 
tubercle  bacilli.  Guinea-pig  injections  with  samples  of  the  butter 
caused  tuberculosis  in  only  one  instance,  but  the  injection  tests  were 
made  with  such  very  minute  quantities  that  they  can  not  be  said  to 
have  given  wholly  reliable  results.  This  investigation  will  be 
repeated  and  an  enort  made  to  distinguish  between  butter  derived 
from  raw  and  from  pasteurized  cream. 

A  number  of  samples  of  commercial  tuberculin  were  tested  to  de- 
termine whether  thev  were  of  suflScient  potency  for  use  as  diagnostic 
agents  for  cattle  tuoerculosis.  It  is  gratifying  to  say  that  all  the 
samples  tested  were  found  to  be  satisfactory.  i 

For  the  new  vear  it  is  planned  to  make  a  careful  test  of  the  differ- 
ent methods  or  applying  tuberculin  to  animals  for  diagnostic  pur- 
poses, not  with  the  idea  that  some  other  method  will  give  better 
results  than  the  subcutaneous  injection  which,  when  honestly  and 
properly  applied,  has  an  accuracy  that  we  can  not  reasonably  hope 
to  exceed,  but  mainly  with  the  idea  that  some  method  for  applying 
tuberculin  may  be  found  which  will  answer  as  a  check  against  those 
frauds  which  are  at  times  practiced  by  unscrupulous  dealers  in  cattle 
to  prevent  a  reaction  from  tuberculin  even  though  tuberculosis  is. 
present. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  by  feeding  guinea  pigs  with  pasteurized 
milk  from  cows  affected  with  udder  tuberculosis^  to  determine  whether 
the  dead  tubercle  bacilli  in  such  milk  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
body.  This  investigation  has  not  yet  given  results  of  a  sufficiently 
definite  character  to  be  reported.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  study  the 
possibly  increased  or  reduced  resistance  to  tuberculous  infection  which 
may  be  associated  with  the  use  of  pasteurized  infected  milk. 

OTHER  WORK. 

Hoff  diseases,  Texas  fever,  cattle  ticks,  cattle-tick  dips,  blackleg, 
^and^rs,  swamp  fever,  tetanus,  cattle  man^,  infectious  abortion,  the 
mtemal  and  external  parasites  of  sheep,  rabies,  and  a  number  of  other 
subjects  have  received  more  or  less  attention  at  the  Experiment 
Station. 

In  addition  to  cooperative  breedinginvestigations,  the  Experiment 
Station  has  provided  the  Animal  Husbandry  Division  and  other 
divisions  of  the  Bureau  with  extensive  facilities  for  independent 
investigations.  As  during  former  years,  large  numbers  of  small  ex- 
periment animals  and  a  large  amount  of  forage  were  raised  at  the 
station,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  material  in  the  form  of  black- 
]eg  meat,  normal  and  other  sera,  milk,  etc,  were  supplied  to  the  city 
laboratories  of  the  Bureau. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  ACTINO  CHIEF  OF  THE  BTTBEATT  OF  PLANT 

nroiTSTEY. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  op  Plant  Industry, 
Washington^  D.  C,  September  30^  1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1910. 
Respectfully, 

G.  Harold  Powell, 
Acting  Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


GENERAL  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  total  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  work  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1910,  were 
$1,709,266^  of  which  $210,510  was  for  statutory  salaries,  $317,960  for 
the  work  m  connection  with  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  seeds, 
while  the  remainder,  $1,180,796,  was  apportioned  in  definite  items 
among  the  32  branches  of  the  Bureau  conducting  scientific  or  related 
wort 

BTT8IHESS  OPERATIONS. 

The  volume  of  correspondence  of  the  Bureau  during  the  past  year 
entailed  the  preparation  of  replies  to  about  250,000  letters,  covering 
a  wide  field  of  a^cultural  activity.  This  number  is  exclusive  ol 
niany  general  inquiries  received  by  the  Bureau  which  can  be  answered 
throu^  the  sending  of  circular  letters  or  publications.  A  lar^ 
amount  of  correspondence  has  been  handled  by  this  means  through- 
out the  Bureau,  a  total  of  78,826  copies  of  typewritten  circulars  hav- 
ing been  prepared  by  a  duplicating  process  in  the  central  office  of 
the  Bureau  during  the  past  year. 

In  connection  with  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Bureau,  6,973 
requisitions  for  supplies  were  issued;  14,300  accounts  were  received, 
audited,  and  paid ;  190  requests  for  contracts  and  leases  were  made ; 
1,603  letters  of  authorization  and  amendments  thereto  were  drawn; 
and  1,948  letters  of  instruction  to  field  investigators  were  prepared. 

From  September  1, 1909,  to  August  31, 1910,  the  following  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau  were  made:  Resignations,  166;  deams, 
6;  dismissal,  1;  transfers  from  the  Bureau,  26;  and  furloughs  and 
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terminations  of  appointments,  317;  making  a  total  of  516  employees 
dropped  from  the  rolls  during  that  period.  There  have  been  made  in 
the  same  period  777  appointments,  increasing  the  total  force  of  the 
Bureau  by  261.  On  September  1,  1910,  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  Bureau  was  as  follows :  In  Washington,  630 ;  outside  of  Wash- 
ington, 850;  total,  1,480.  The  total  number  of  employees  in  the 
Bureau  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago  was  1,219. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  publications  of  the  Bureau  and  its  printing  work  have  con- 
tinued in  charge  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Bockwell,  Editor,  as  heretofore. 

An  increased  number  of  new  publications  was  issued  during  the 
past  fiscal  year,  the  total  aggregating  109,  containing  2,654  pages, 
159  plates,  and  362  text  figures.  Of  these  publications  28  were  bul- 
letins or  parts  of  bulletins  in  the  special  series  of  the  Bureau,  26 
were  circulars  of  the  numbered  series  of  the  Bureau,  and  15  were 
Farmers'  Bulletins.  Twelve  papers  were  contributed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industrv  to  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture^ for  1909,  all  of  which  were  reprinted  m  separate  form  for 
special  distribution. 

The  publications  of  previous  years  which  were  reprinted  during 
the  past  year  numbered  62.  The  miscellaneous  printing,  binding, 
and  ruling  work  required  by  the  Bureau  and  handled  in  the  ofiice'of 
the  Editor  involved  the  issuing  of  1,150  requests  upon  the  Division 
of  Publications. 

OKGAinZATION  AND  POLICY. 

The  year  has  been. marked  by  several  changes  in  the  direction  of 
various  lines  of  work  in  the  feureau.  On  February  1,  1910,  Mr. 
Albert  F.  Woods,  Pathologist  and  Physiologist,  and  Assistant  Chief 
of  Bureau,  resigned  to  become  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  director  of  the  Minnesota  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  Mr.  Woods  had  been  in  the  Department 
service  lor  more  than  sixteen  years,  throughout  that  time  being 
closely  associated  with  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Chief  of  Bureau,  in  the 
development  of  the  plant  pathological  and  physiological  work  of  the 
Department  and  in  more  recent  years  of  the  entire  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  for  several  years 
Pomologist  in  Charge  of  the  Fruit  Transportation  and  Storage 
Investigations  of  the  Bureau,  was  appointed  Assi.stant  Chief  of 
Bureau  to  succeed  Mr.  Woods.  Further  changes  in  the  Bureau 
organization  and  personnel  are  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  report 

Particular  attention  has  been  devoted  during  the  year  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  project  system  of  the  Bureau,  to  effect  necessary 
revision  especially  with  reference  to  the  interrelation  of  various  lines 
of  work.  To  this  end  a  standing  advisory  committee  on  projects  has 
been  organized  within  the  Bureau,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Chief  of  Bureau  with  regard  to  the  project  work. 
An  advisory  committee  on  promotions  of  scientific  employees,  to 
serve  for  such  employees  the  same  purpose  which  the  efficiency  board 
of  the  Bureau  now  fulfills  for  the  clerical  staff,  has  also  been  organ- 
ized. The  work  of  these  committees  has  been  very  effective  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  Bureau. 
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LABOBATOBY  OF  PLAITT  PATHOLOGY. 

The  general  laboratory  and  research  work  in  plant  pathology  has 
continued  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith, 
Pathologist.  Several  lines  of  investigation  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  laboratory  for  periods  ranging  from  one  to  several  years 
have  been  completed  and  the  results  prepared  for  publication  in  buUe- 
fin  form. 

BuD-ROT  or  THE  COCONUT  PALM. — ^The  study  of  the  bud-rot  of  the 
coconut  palm  has  been  continued  and  its  cause  has  been  determined. 
Extensive  experiments  have  been  carried  on  with  a  view  to  its  preven- 
tion and  eradication.  The  results  of  several  years'  work  are  now  in 
manuscript  and  will  be  submitted  for  publication  at  an  early  date. 

Destructive  tumor  disease  of  limes  and  other  citrus  rRUirs. — 
A  study  has  been  made  of  a  destructive  tumor  disease  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  of  fungous  origin  and  to  attack  not  only  limes,  on  which  it 
was  first  observed,  but  also  oranges,  while  artificial  infections  have 
been  produced  on  the  pomelo,  lemon,  and  Citrus  trifoliata.  The  f  un^ 
gus  spreads  far  beyond  the  original  point  of  infection,  and  this  must 
Be  borne  in  mind  in  pruning  for  purposes  of  eradication,  as  mycelium 
has  been  traced  in  the  stem  from  1  to  2  feet  beyond  any  external  sign 
of  infection.  A  bulletin  containing  the  results  of  the  investigation  i^ 
ready  for  publication. 

Crown-gall  of  plants. — ^The  study  of  crown-gall  has  been  con- 
tinued in  cooperation  with  Dr.  C.  0.  Townsend,  formerly  of  this 
Bureau,  and  Miss  Nellie  A.  Brown,  of  the  Ofiice  of  Sugar-Plant 
Investigations.  The  crown-gall  of  cultivated  plants  has  been  shown 
to  be  cross-inoculable  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Galls  have  been  pro- 
duced on  various  species  belonging  to  widely  different  families  by 
pure  culture  inoculations  with  Bacterium  tumefaciens  isolated  from 
the  Paris  daisy.  This  organism  has  been  inoculated  many  times  suc- 
cessfully into  the  peach,  rose,  hop,  sugar  beet,  white  poplar,  and 
other  susceptible  plants.  That  from  the  crown-gall  of  the  peach  has 
been  many  times  moculated  into  the  Paris  daisy,  sugar  beet,  hop,  and 
other  plants.  Successful  cross-inoculations  have  also  been  obtained 
with  the  organisms  isolated  from  the  crown-galls  of  many  other 
plants,  among  them  apples  infected  with  hairy-root,  the  cause  of 
which  has  so  long  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  dispute.  A  bulle- 
tin containing  a  detailed  account  of  these  researches  has  been  pre- 
pared for  publication. 

New  spot  disease  op  cauliflower. — Considerable  attention  has 
been  given  during  the  past  year  to  a  new  disease  of  cauliflower.  The 
cause  nas  been  determined,  a  biological  study  of  the  parasite  has  been 
made,  and  many  experiments  have  been  carried  on  to  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  infection  takes  place.  A  bulletin  concerning 
tiie  disease  is  ready  for  publication. 

Cooperative  studies  of  plant  diseases. — In  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral laboratory  work,  studies  are  being  made  of  the  bacterial  and 
ftingous  content  of  spoiled  maize,  biochemical  studies  of  pnre  cultures 
havmgbeen  undertaken  by  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  of  the  Otfice  of  Drug- 
Plant  Investigations.  In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Sugar-Plant 
Investigations  studies  are  being  made  of  the  interrelation  of  crown- 
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^11  organisms.  A  new  and  destructive  disease  of  tomatoes  in  Mich- 
igan is  also  receiving  attention,  field  treatments  being  under  way  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Orton,  ot  this  Bureau.  Many  bacterial  diseases  of  plants 
are  being  studied  as  opportunity  affords,  and  researches  on  banana 
diseases,  especially  a  very  destructive  blight  of  the  whole  plant,  have 
also  been  made. 

PATHOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS  AND  INSPECTION  WOBK. 

The  collections  of  specimens  of  pathological  material  and  the  wori^ 
connected  therewith  have  continued  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Flora  W.  Pat- 
terson, Mjrcologist.  Numerous  critical  identifications  have  been  made 
for  experiment-station  workers,  collaborators,  correspondents,  and 
others  interested  in  pathological  work. 

ADDmoNS  TO  THE  COLLECTIONS. — ^Thc  valuc  of  the  collections  has 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  several  new  and  rare  sets  of  ex- 
siccate during  the  past  year.  Among  these  is  the  collection  of 
Guatemalan  fungi  made  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Kellerman.  The  speci- 
mens of  this  set  are  only  partly  identified  and  will  receive  attention 
during  the  present  year.  Several  new  fungi  on  economic  plants  have 
been  described  and  published  during  the  year,  and  the  laboratory 
work  on  the  treatment  of  pineapple  rot  by  formaldehyde  gas  has 
been  completed.  Certain  new  fungi  found  on  material  received 
through  the  Office  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  have  been  studied 
and  remedial  measures  promptly  taken  for  their  control  The  patho- 
logical inspection  of  material  so  received  has  been  continued. 

Usefulness  op  the  collections. — ^The  bibliographical  phase  of  the 
work  in  connection  with  the  systematic  insertion  of  specimens  has 
been  kept  up  to  date  and  the  indexes  present  a  valuable  means  of 
assistance  to  all  workers  in  mycological  and  pathological  lines.  It  is 
proposed  to  verify  certain  data  relating  to  valuable  old  sets  or  speci- 
mens in  the  herbarium  by  consultation  of  other  large  herbaria,  thus 
greatly  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  collections.  Cooperative  work 
on  entomogenous  fun^,  cultural  and  systematic,  is  being  extended, 
as  its  importance  is  increasing  and  tne  collections  offer  the  best 
opportunity  for  such  study.  Attention  is  also  being  given  to  the 
identification  of  fungi  from  Guatemala,  Hawaii,  and  Bermuda. 

EBXTIT-DISEASE  INVESTIGATIONa 

The  investigations  of  fruit  diseases  have  been  conducted,  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  in  char^  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Waite,  Patholo^st,  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  diseases  of  grapes  and  small  fruits  in  immediate 
charge  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Shear  and  spraying  demonstrations  in  charge  of 
Mr.  W.  M.  Scott 

Cedab  rust  op  the  apple. — ^There  has  been  a  notable  outbreak  in 
the  season  of  1910  of  cedar  rust  or  orange  rust  of  the  apple  in  the 
Eastern  States.  This  disease  has  been  increasing  in  severity  for  the 
last  three  years  and  has  become  serious  in  many  sections  of  Virginia 
and  over  an  area  extending  from  middle  Pennsylvania  to  eastern 
Tennessee,  more  particularly  in  the  mountains  and  mountain  valleys. 
This  has  occupiea  some  of  the  attention  of  the  investigators,  particu- 
larly in  the  spraying  experiments  on  the  apple.    For  several  years 
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this  office  has  urgently  recommended  the  cutting  down  of  the  red 
cedars  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  commercial  apple  orchards, 
and  after  this  year's  experience  many  cedars  are  being  cut  down.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  disease  is  apparently  rather  difficult  to  control  by 
spraying,  but  has  been  provea  at  least  partly  preventable.  Many 
stritong  examples  have  been  observed  this  season  in  the  increase  of  the 
disease  where  the  cedars  are  abundant  near  the  orchard. 

P£AS-BLiGHT  ERADICATION. — Pear-blight  eradication  work  has  been 
continued  in  California  on  about  the  same  scale  as  last  year.  The 
disease  appears  to  have  been  greatly  reduced,  especially  in  California 
and  southern  Or^n.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  work  of  assistants  in 
the  field  and  partly  to  climatic  conditions.  The  Rogue  River  valley, 
where  Mr.  P.  J.  OXJaraj  Assistant  Pathologist,  has  feen  working,  has 
retained  its  fine  pear  orchards  and  stands  as  the  best  example  of  the 
effect  of  thorough  work  in  controlling  this  disease  by  eradication. 
The  results  are  due  in  large  measure  to  the  enthusiasm  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  people  in  this  valley  and  to  the  increased  confidence  in  the 
methods  recommended  by  the  Department. 

Pecan  scab. — ^Work  on  pecan  scab  has  been  continued  in  South 
Carolina.  The  results  of  the  first  year's  spraying  experiment,  while 
they  showed  that  Bordeaux  mixture  could  control  the  scab,  did  not 
result  in  entirely  satisfactory  crops,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  This 
work  has  been  increased,  new  spraying  experiments  being  under  way 
at  one  additional  point  in  South  Carolina  and  at  one  point  in  Georgia. 
A  series  of  fertilizer  experiments  on  the  pecan  have  been  begun  to 
determine  the  effect  of  fertilizers  in  controlling  pecan  diseases.  The 
"  drop  "  of  pecans,  by  which  the  crop  of  nuts  falls  from  the  trees  ab 
various  stages,  is  under  observation  and  study,  particularly  in  the 
fertilizer  tests. 

Sfrat  injury  to  apples. — ^The  most  striking  thing  that  has  taken 

Solace  in  apple  spraying  since  the  introduction  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
or  the  control  of  apple  diseases  is  the  change  from  the  copper  to  the 
sulphur  compounds  that  has  been  brought  about  largely  through  the 
experiments  of  this  office.  The  lime-sulphur  solution  is  the  leading 
one  in  use,  though  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  and  the  iron  sulphid 
are  still  under  investigation.  The  spray  russeting  of  the  fruit  by 
copper  poisoning  and  the  foliage  injury  due  to  the  same  cause  had 
become  so  serious  that  considerable  attention  was  devoted  during  the 
seasons  of  1909  and  1910  to  testing  various  spray  mixtures.  Excep- 
tionally beautiful  fruit,  in  most  cases  free  from  fungous  spots  and 
diseases^  was  obtained  from  the  experimental  plats.  As  a  result, 
orchardists  have  taken  up  the  spraying  with  sulpnur  compounds  as  a 
solution  of  this  important  difficulty. 

Some  injury  has  occurred  where  the  mixture  was  used  too  strong 
or  in  cloudy  weather.  This  was  mostly  on  the  tender  foliage,  and  in 
hardly  any  case  was  it  serious.  The  lime-sulphur  solution,  oeing  the 
most  convenient  and  satisfactory  to  use,  has  been  accepted  generally 
by  orchardists  for  spraying  apples.  Where  it  has  been  combined  with 
the  arsenate  of  lead  generally  excellent  results  have  been  obtained 
with  the  combined  spray ;  but  in  a  few  cases,  undoubtedly  owing  to 
insufficient  agitation,  there  has  been  some  slight  burning  of  the  fruit. 
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and,  in  still  fewer  instances,  of  the  foliage.  It  is  now  known  to  be 
possible  for  the  orchardists  to  make  the  lime-sulphur  solution  by  boil- 
ing these  materials  on  the  f  ann,  or  it  can  be  purchased  on  the  market 
al^ady  prepared. 

Demonstration  spraying. — ^The  demonstrations  in  spraying  for 
apple  diseases  have  been  continued,  mainly  in  Virginia.  This  work 
has  given  excellent  results  and  has  been  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
orchardists  all  over  the  country  in  the  production  of  better  fruit.  It 
has  encouraged  the  growing  of  larger  crops  of  apples  of  finer  quality, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  where  fungous 
diseases  are  such  a  large  factor  in  the  output  of  the  orchard.  The 
crop  of  fruit  this  fall  in  the  East  will  average  better  in  quality  than 
any  crop  of  recent  years  because  it  has  been  sprayed  more  thoroughly 
and  more  scientifically. 

Peach  brown-rot. — The  control  of  the  brown-rot  of  the  peach  has 
been  worked  out  during  the  past  three  years  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
through  the  utilization  of  the  self -boiled  lime-sulphur  spray,  as  out- 
lined in  previous  reports.  The  increased  number  of  spraying  demon- 
strations, particularly  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomologv 
and  with  the  combined  self -boiled  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead 
have  brought  this  matter  still  more  prominently  before  the  peach 
orchardists  of  the  humid  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  this  dis- 
ease plays  such  havoc  in  average  seasons.  Demonstrations  carried 
out  on  a  very  large  scale  at  several  points  in  Greorgia  were  extended 
to  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  The  spraying  of  the  peach,  therefore, 
covers  not  only  the  brown-rot,  but  the  black  spot  or  peach  scab  and 
plum  curculio,  which  makes  the  fruit  wormy.  The  three  great  sum- 
mer pests  of  this  fruit,  therefore,  have  been  brought  under  control 
by  spraying. 

Miscellaneous  orchard  diseases. — Several  miscellaneous  orchard 
diseases  have  been  investigated  during  the  past  season.  The  apple 
powdery  mildew  has  been  brought  under  control  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Several  fruit  spots  have  been  studied.  Work  on  frost  injuries  to 
fruits  has  yielded  some  interesting  points,  and  the  protection  of  the 
blossoms  from  frosts  by  fires  and  smudges  has  been  given  attention, 
particularly  by  Mr.  P.  J.  O'Gara,  Assistant  Pathologist,  in  the  Rogue 
Kiver  valley.  Additional  studies  have  been  made  on  the  various  types 
of  frost  injuries  and  methods  of  their  prevention. 

Grape  diseases. — Work  on  grape  diseases  has  been  continued  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  Excellent  results  were 
obtained  in  the  autumn  of  1909.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  for  use  on  the  grape  still  retains  its  supremacy, 
though  it  has  lost  ground  on  the  apple  and  most  orchard  fruits. 

Miscellaneous  diseases  of  small  fruits. — Work  on  the  diseases 
of  the  cranberry  has  been  carried  out  mainly  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey.  In  Massachusetts  new  work  has  been  taken  up  in  co- 
operation with  the  state  experiment  station.  A  number  of  other 
diseases  of  the  small  fruits  have  been  studied  in  the  field  and  numer- 
ous details  in  the  life  history  of  the  fungi  causing  these  diseases,  in- 
cluding the  anthracnoses,  have  been  studied  during  the  year. 
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INVESTIGATIONS  IN  FOBEST  PATHOLOGY. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  on  forest  diseases,  which  is  conducted  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service,  has  continued  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Haven  Metcalf,  Pathologist.  The  diseases  of  ornamental  and 
^ada  trees  have  also  been  studied  in  connection  with  the  work. 

Blister  rust  of  white  pine. — ^The  work  of  Dr.  Perley  Spaulding, 
Pathologist,  in  controlling  the  imported  blister  rust  of  the  white  pine 
has  been  ccmtinued  with  very  gratifying  success.  It  is  believed  that 
the  disease,  although  introduced  into  many  localities,  has  thus^far 
been  prevented  from  obtaining  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  Unit«l 
States.  Public  opinion  has  become  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  danger  from  this  disease,  and  m  ccxisequence  no  im- 
portations by  States  and  but  few  by  private  individuals  are  known 
to  have  been  made  this  year.  A  National  law  prohibiting  such  irre- 
sponsible importation  as  may  be  still  going  on  is  very  urgently  needed. 
^o  other  method  of  preventing  further  importation  of  the  disease 
is  practicable.  Care  has  been  taken  to  undertake  no  work  on  this  dis- 
ease which  could  be  undertaken  by  the  inspection  authorities  of  the 
several  States  concerned.  Despite  this  fact  the  funds  available*  have 
proved  insufficient  for  the  work,  and  an  appreciable  part  of  the  field 
expenses  have  been  defrayed  through  a  cooperative  arrangement  by 
the  State  of  New  York  and  a  conmiercial  paper  company,  in  order 
that  imperative  work  might  be  accomplished  without  dangerous 
delay.    A  fundamental  bulletin  on  this  disease  is  now  in  press. 

BuGUT  OF  CONIFEROUS  SEEDLINGS. — The  work  of  two  scasous  at 
Halsey,  Nebr.,  on  this  disease  bv  Doctor  Spaulding  and  Mr.  Carl  P. 
Hartley,  Assistant,  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  easily  controllable 
by  slight  and  perfectly  practicable  changes  in  management  of  water 
and  shade  in  the  nursery.  This  disease  is  one  of  the  great  factors 
determining  success  or  failure  in  western  forest-nursery  practice  and 
reforestation.  The  precise  cause  of  the  disease  is  still  undetermined. 
A  brief  bulletin  on  this  subject  will  soon  be  submitted  for  publication. 

Damting-off  of  eucalyptus  SEEDLINGS. — Work  at  the  Lytle  Creek 
nursery  of  the  Forest  Service  in  Lytle  Creek  canyon,  California,  by 
Dr.  Perley  Spaulding  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Graves,  Expert,  shows  that  this 
disease,  previously  the  cause  of  widespread  loss  m  eucalyptus  grow- 
ing, is  for  all  practicable  purposes  preventable  by  usinff  the  proper 
type  of  soil  for  planting.  A  circular  on  this  subject  will  shortly  be 
issued. 

Fundamental  tacts  or  forest  pathology. — As  the  work  of  this 
c^icc  has  progressed  it  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  the  re- 
searches in  forest  pathologv  made  by  European  investigators  are  only 
very  superficially  applicable  to  American  conditions.  Accordingly 
it  is  necessary  to  conduct  researches  into  the  fundamental  facts  of  the 
science.  Sucn  a  piece  of  research  is  embodied  in  a  bulletin  prepared 
by  Doctor  Spaulding,  entitled  "  The  Timber  Rot  Caused  by  Ijenzites 
^piaria,"  wnich  discusses  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  timber 
rot  in  America. 

Work  in  the  National  Forests. — ^The  work  of  the  forest-disease 
survey,  conducted  by  Dr.  George  G.  Hedgcock,  Pathologist,  as  well 
as  statistics  collected  by  the  Forest  Service,  indicate  that  in  America 
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tree  diseases  and  timber  rot  are  second  only  to  forest  fires  as  causes  of 
loss.  The  reduction  of  disease  in  the  forest  and  of  decay  in  cut  timber 
must  come  about  through  gradual  modifications  and  refinements  of 
current  forest  practice  and  wood-preservation  methods.  To  bring 
about  such  changes  the  closest  possible  cooperation  between  this 
Bureau  and  the  For^  Service  is  necessary.  Accordingly,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  this  office,  Mr.  C.  J.  Humphrey,  Assistant,  has  been 
germanently  stationed  at  the  forest-products  laboratory  of  the  Forest 
ervice  at  Madison,  Wis.,  where  he  is  working  on  the  pathological 
data  which  underlie  wood  decay  and  wood  preservation.  Another 
member  of  the  office  staff,  Dr.  E.  P.  Meinicke,  Expert,  is  permanently 
stationed  in  California  to  work  on  the  pathological  problems  arisins 
in  district  5  of  the  Forest  Service.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  next  fisciu 
year  three  more  men  may  be  employed,  to  be  stationed  in  three  other 
forest  districts  to  work  out  the  local  pathological  problems  arising 
in  the  administration  of  those  Forests  and  to  apply  in  local  practice 
the  results  obtained  in  the  central  office. 

Work  with  ornamental  and  shade  trees. — ^The  increasing  public 
interest  in  the  culture  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  and  the 
great  individual  value  of  such  trees  mak«  it  desirable  that  a  larger 
share  of  the  effort  of  this  office  be  devoted  to  this  class  of  work.  As 
far  as  possible  work  of  this  character  is  being  undertaken.  Experi- 
ments are  already  under  way  to  determine  the  real  value  of  tree 
surgery  and  to  control  certain  specific  diseases.  Cost  of  treatment 
is  almost  a  negligible  factor  in  ornamental  tree  work;  hence  this  is 
a  particularly  rich  field  of  investigation. 

COTTON    AND    TBUCK-CBOP    DISEASES    AND    SUGAB-FLANT 
INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  investigations  of  diseases  of  cotton  and  truck  crops  and  the 

flant-disease  survey  have  continued  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Orton, 
Pathologist.  On  January  16,  1910,  the  sugar-plant  investigations, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  C.  O.  Townsend,  Pathologist  in  Charge, 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Orton.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
progress  made  in  these  lines  of  work  follows.  Assisting  in  the  in- 
vestigations during  all  or  a  part  of  the  year  have  been  Messrs.  H.  A. 
Edson  and  J.  B.  Norton,  Physiologists;  L.  L.  Harter,  Assistant 
Physiologist;  W.  W.  Gilbert  and  H.  B.  Shaw,  Assistant  Pathologists: 
and  E.  C.  Rittue  and  Misses  Nellie  A.  Brown,  Ethel  C.  Field,  and 
Clara  O.  Jamieson,  Assistants. 

O)TT0N  DISEASES. — The  dissemiuation  of  wilt-resistant  Upland  cot- 
tons has  been  continued,  and  progress  has  been  made  in  developing 
new  strains  combining  wilt  resistance  with  adaptation  to  boll-weev3 
conditions.  As  the  weevil  advances,  the  need  for  such  varieties  will 
become  increasingly  urgent. 

Potato  diseases. — The  Fusarium  wilt  of  the  potato  has  been  found 
to  be  widely  prevalent.  It  threatens  to  become  one  of  the  worst 
potato  diseases.  The  results  so  far  achieved  indicate  that  rotation  of 
crops  and  rejection  of  infected  seed  will  go  far  toward  preventing 
losses.  A  method  of  testing  the  resistance  of  potatoes  to  the  late- 
blight  fimgus  has  been  found,  which  promises  to  facilitate  very 
greatly  the  breeding  of  resistant  varieties.    Potato  blackleg,  a  disease 
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of  recent  introduction,  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  two 
years  and  will  require  study  to  perfect  means  of  control.  A  new 
disease^  potato  wart,  is  spreading  in  Europe,  and  there  is  great  danger 
of  its  introduction  into  this  country. 

MiscELiiANEous  DISEASES  OF  TRUCK  CROPS. — ^Thc  new  and  dangerous 
Michigan  bacterial  blight  of  tomatoes,  now  being  studied  in  the  lab- 
oratory by  Dr.  Erwin  F.  Smith,  is  the  subject  of  experiments  for  con- 
trol in  the  field.  Malnutrition  problems  are  being  continued  along 
the  lines  outlined  in  previous  reports,  and  various  other  diseases  ot 
truck  crops  are  being  studied. 

Breeding  rust-resistant  asparagus. — The  work  of  breeding  an 
asparagus  resistant  to  rust  has  progressed  favorably.  Several  tnou- 
sand  pedigreed  seedlings  from  resistant  parents  are  now  growing  at 
Concord,  Mass.  The  most  progressive  farmers  in  that  region  are 
undertaking  breeding  work  on  their  own  farms,  following  the  meth- 
ods outlined  by  this  Bureau. 

Sugar-beet  diseases. — Studies  upon  diseases  of  the  beet  have  pro- 
gressed favorably.  The  Cercospora  leaf -spot  has  prevailed  to  a  seri- 
ous extent  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  of  Colorado  and  Kansas.  The 
Department  has  been  able  to  control  this  disease  in  Michigan  and  is 
now  extending  its  experiments  to  the  West.  Studies  of  the  curly-top 
of  the  beet  are  being  continued  in  the  West  to  learn  more  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  and,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
to  develop  methods  of  controlling  the  leaf -hopper  which  causes  it. 
Several  other  beet  diseases  are  receiving  attention. 

Sugar-beet  improvement. — ^The  breeding  of  beets  for  increased 
sugar  yield,  for  the  production  of  American  seed,  for  the  development 
of  single-germ  seed,  for  the  production  of  alkali-resistant  and  early 
and  late  maturing  strains,  and  to  develop  other  desirable  characters 
are  lines  of  work  that  have  been  continued  during  the  past  year. 
They  are  essential  to  the  success  of  the  American  sugar-beet  industry 
and  must  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  as  they  require  a  more  exten- 
sive equipment  than  most  breeding  problems. 

Sugar-beet  culture. — A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  study  of 
beet  nutrition,  but  manv  problems  regarding  methods  of  planting, 
thinning,  culture,  and  the  technique  of  beet  growing  are  yet  to  he 
solved.  The  working  out  of  these  problems  will  contribute  largely 
toward  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of  beet  production  and  will  lead  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  acreage  grown.  The  most  desirable  rotations  of 
crops  and  the  best  methods  of  improving  the  soil  for  beets  are  being 
studied.  Fundamental  investigations  upon  a  comprehensive  scale 
alone  these  lines  are  essential.  The  fullest  cooperation  is  tendered 
the  Department  by  the  various  beet  factories  and  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  an  extension  of  the  work. 

SOIL  BACTEBIOLOGY  AND  WATEB-PUBIFICATION  INVESTI- 
GATIONS. 

The  investigations  of  the  Bureau  bearing  u  j)on  general  soil  bacteri- 
ology, the  use  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  for  inoculating  leguminous 
crojs,  and  the  improvement  of  farm  water  supplies  have  continued 
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in  charge  of  Mr.  Karl  F.  Kellerman,  Physiologist.  The  water-purifi- 
cation work  has  consisted  chiefly  of  advisory  correspondence,  though 
in  some  places  personal  supervision  of  improvements  has  been 
undertaken. 

Work  with  nodule-forming  bacteria. — ^Pure  cultures  of  nodule- 
forming  bacteria  for  inoculating  legumes  have  been  distributed  dur- 
ing the  year  and  additional  data  have  been  ^thered  concerning  the 
limitations  of  successful  inoculation.  Especially  with  alfalfa  in  the 
Eastern  States,  it  has  been  found  that  successful  inoculation  is  cor- 
related very  closelv  with  the  reaction  of  the  soil  to  neutral  litmus 
f>aper.  The  inoculation  of  crimson  clover  seems  to  show  no  correla- 
ion  with  the  litmus  reaction,  while  the  inoculation  of  vetch  is  about 
halfway  between  these  extremes.  More  detailed  field  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  experimental  distribution  of  pure  cultures  for  inoculating 
legumes  will  be  undertaken  during  the  coming  year. 

Studies  in  soil  bacteriologt. — ^Extensive  studies  regarding  the 
correlation  between  nitrification  and  crop  production  have  been  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  found  that  in  cer- 
tain Poils  of  the  Coastal  Plain  which  have  a  high  magnesium  content 
the  application  of  a  pure  calcium  lime,  such  as  oyster-shell  lime,  is 
very  much  more  beneficial  to  the  action  of  nitrifying  bacteria  than 
is  the  application  of  lime  containing  a  high  percentage  of  magnesium. 
Investigations  carried  on  chiefly  in  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Virginia  show 
a  very  close  relationship  between  the  crop-producing  power  of  a  soil 
and  the  development  of  nitrifying  bacteria  in  that  soil.  These  in- 
vestigations will  be  extended  to  cover  more  types  of  soil  organisms, 
and,  where  possible,  field  work  in  cooperation  with  other  offices  of  the 
Bureau  will  be  undertaken.  It  is  also  planned  to  make  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  bacterial  conditions  obtaining  throughout  various  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

CBOP  PHTSIOLOGY  AND   BBEEDINQ  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  concerned  primarily  with  the  determination  of  the 
factors  underlying  the  physiology  of  crop  production  have  been  con- 
tinued under  the  immediate  supervision  ot  Mr.  Walter  T.  Swingle, 
Phvsiologist.  assisted  by  Prof.  S.  C.  Mason,  Arboriculturist  in  Charge 
of  l)ry-Lana  Arboricultural  Investigations. 

Breeding  iiakov  types  of  citrus  fruits. — The  hardy  hybrids 
obtained  by  crossing  the  common  oran^  with  the  trifoliate  oran^  of 
Japan  and  China  have  yielded  a  considerable  number  of  new  citnis 
varieties  suitable  for  culture  throughout  the  Cotton  States.  Some 
thousands  of  grafted  plants  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  best  varieties  of 
these  citranges,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  distributed  in  the  cotton 
regions  and  many  favorable  reports  have  been  obtained  from  the 
growers.  The  work  has  been  extended  during  the  past  two  years, 
more  than  10,000  crosses  having  been  made  in  the  spring  of  1909 
by  Mr.  Swingle  in  Florida  and  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Savage,  Assistant,  in 
California.  Many  of  these  are  complex  hybrids — that  is,  the  citranges, 
themselves  of  hybrid  origin,  have  been  crossed  with  various  other 
citrus  fruits  in  the  hope  or  obtaining  hvbrid  forms  which  contain  only 
a  small  proportion  or  the  blood  of  trifoliata  and  which  could  be  rea« 
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sonably  expected  to  be  somewhat  hardier  than  the  existing  oranges 
and  grape  fruits  while  being  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  m  flavor. 
Other  hybrids  have  been  made  between  citranges  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  trifoliate  parent  on  the  other,  the  object  being  to  originate  hardj 
deciduous  citrus  fruits  which  can  be  grown  beyond  the  northern  limit 
of  cotton  culture.  Such  hybrids  would  undoubtedly  yield  very  acid 
fruits  of  inferior  quality  which  might,  nevertheless,  be  useful  for 
home  culture,  where  the  fruits  could  be  utilized  in  making  ades  and 
for  culinary  purposes. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Intro- 
duction, an  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  new  types  of  citrus  fruits 
and  of  wild  species  allied  to  the  citrus  fruits  for  use  in  breeding  new 
types  and  new  stocks  upon  which  to  graft  them.  Some  of  these  new 
imi)ortations  are  promising  for  use  in  the  breeding  of  hardy  citrus 
fruits.  Others  promise  to  be  of  value  for  use  as  stocks,  permitting 
the  extension  of  citrus  culture  to  soil  not  well  adapted  to  the  stocks 
now  in  use. 

Fig  investigations  and  breeding. — Smyma-fig  culture  has  been 
established  in  California  largely  as  a  result  of  the  mtroduction  of  the 
fig  insect  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  spring  of  1899. 
Smvma-fig  trees  will  not  bear  a  crop  of  fruit  unless  the  flowers  are 
pollinated  bv  the  minute  insect  which  lives  in  the  male  fig,  the  so- 
called  capring.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  give  much  attention 
to  the  introduction  of  proper  varieties  of  caprifi^s  suitable  for  use  in 
different  localities  in  tne  ng-growing  States  of  the  Southwest.  Cut- 
tings and  rooted  plants  of  good  varieties  of  caprifigs  and  new  varie- 
ties of  Smyrna  figs  are  being  distributed  to  cooperators  on  condition 
that  they  will  plant  seedlings  of  the  best  type  of  Smyrna  figs  and 
grow  them  to  fruiting.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  originate  new 
strains  of  Smyrna  figs  and  new  varieties  of  caprifigs  adapted  to  the 
local  climatic  and  sou  conditions. 

Several  promising  new  varieties  of  figs  have  already  been  dis- 
covered in  the  seedkng  fi^  orchard  at  Loomis,  CaL,  now  under  lease 
to  the  Department  of  Apiculture.  One  of  these  varieties,  which  has 
been  named  the  Rixford,  is  a  so-called  self-sealing  fig.  As  the  fruit 
ripens,  a  small  drop  of  gum  appears  in  the  mouth  of  the  fig;  this  gum 
hardens  and  completely  closes  the  fruit,  preventing  the  access  of 
insects  and  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  fig  to  withstand  rainstorms 
without  injury.  This  type  of  fig  is  likely  to  prove  important  in  at- 
tempting to  CTtend  fig  culture  in  the  foothill  regions  of  California, 
where  it  is  probable  that  the  best  grade  of  fruit  can  be  produced.  In 
such  regions  rains  often  occpr  early  in  autumn  before  the  crop  is  ripe, 
and  ordinary  varieties  having  a  large,  open  eye  are  likely  to  be  in- 
jw^.  A  self -sealing  variety  would  be  able  to  withstand  such  storms 
without  injury.  Cuttings  oi  this  and  other  self -sealing  varieties  have 
been  widely  distributed  to  cooperators  in  California  and  other  South- 
western States. 

Establishment  of  date  chjlture.-— In  cooperation  with  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  a  large  number  of  different 
varieties  of  the  date  palm  have  been  imported  from  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  Beluchistan.    These  are 
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now  growing  in  the  five  cooperative  date  gardens  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Texas,  Arizona,  ana  California.  A  scientific 
study  of  the  climatic,  soil,  and  cultural  requirements  of  the  different 
date  varieties  is  important  in  the  establishment  of  this  new  industry, 
for  the  reason  that  the  date  palm,  unlike  all  ordinary  fruit  crops,  is 
produced  by  plants  which  can  not  be  budded  or  grafted.  If  an 
orchard  is  set  to  an  inferior  variety  it  is  a  total  loss,  since  the  trees 
must  be  grubbed  up  and  new  ones  planted.  A  date  orchard  is  one 
of  the  most  expensive  to  plant  and  bring  to  bearing,  because  the  off- 
shoots must  be  imported  from  the  deserts  of  the  Old  World  at  a  net 
cost  to  the  grower  of  $3  to  $6  each.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  recommend  to  the  growers  varieties  which  are  adapted  to  their 
local  conditions.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  discourage  the  pre- 
mature exploitation  of  date  culture  and  to  test  thoroughly  at  sta- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments  all 
obtainable  varieties. 

In  order  to  familiarize  growers  with  the  handling  of  date  palms 
and  in  the  hope  of  originating  new  varieties  particularly  well 
adapted  to  local  conditions,  large  quantities  of  seeds  of  the  best 
varieties  have  been  distributed  to  cooperators  in  the  date-garden 
regions  of  California,  Arizona,  and  Texas.  The  cooperators  receive 
the  seed  free  of  cost  and  upon  planting  out  the  seedlings  in  orchard 
form  receive  from  the  cooperative  date  gardens  under  me  control  of 
this  Department  a  quota  of  offshoots  of  imported  varieties  as  a  bonus 
for  sucn  planting.  In  this  way  the  date  growers  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  proper  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating  imported 
date  offshoots  and  learn  how  to  pollinate  and  harvest  the  crop. 

Cooperative  work  on  the  Indian  reservations. — In  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior^ 
investigations  are  being  conducted  on  several  of  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  the  Southwest  Tooking  toward  the  establishment  of  new  agri- 
cultural industries  particularly  adapted  to  the  local  soil,  climatic,  and 
labor  conditions.  The  Office  of  Crop  Physiology  and  Breeding 
utilizes  these  cooperative  testing  and  aemonstration  gardens  in  the 
study  of  the  climatic,  soil,  ana  cultural  requirements  of  different 
varieties  of  crop  plants  and  in  the  breeding  of  new  sorts  better 
adapted  to  the  local  conditions.  Indian  labor  is  utilized  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  these  experiments,  thus  familiarizing  the  Indians  with 
the  growing  of  new  crops.  These  investigations  are  likely  to  prove 
of  value,  not  only  to  the  Indians,  but  to  the  white  settlers  in  lands 
adjoining  the  reservations.  This  particularly  applies  to  Egyptian 
cotton,  which  has  been  grown  at  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  on  a  considerable 
scale  during  the  past  two  years  in  cooperation  with  other  offices  of  the 
Bureau.  Trie  crops  raised  on  the  testing  and  demonstration  farm 
during  the  years  1908  and  1909  were  recently  sold  by  tJie  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  at  the  unusual  price  of  31  cents  a  pound.  Egyptian- 
cotton  culture  on  a  small  scale  is  likely  to  be  profitable  for  the  In- 
dians themselves,  and  the  Indian  boys  and  women  are  at  the  same 
time  acquiring  a  training  in  the  picking  and  handling  of  the  crop 
which  can  be  turned  to  good  account  should  the  growing  of  Egyptian 
cotton  be  undertaken  on  any  considerable  scale  in  Arizona  and 
California. 
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ACCIJMATIZATIOK  AND  ADAPTATION  OF  COTTON,  COBN,  AND 

OTHEB  CBOPS. 

The  investigations  directed  toward  the  acclimatization  and  adapta- 
tion of  varieties  of  cotton,  com,  and  other  crop  plants  that  have 
orimnated  in  tropical  countries  have  been  continued  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  Bionomist,  assisted  by  Mr.  G.  N. 
Collins,  Botanist.  Different  branches  of  the  field  investigations  are 
conducted  by  Messrs.  S.  M.  Bain,  E.  B.  Boykin,  J.  H.  Kinsler,  F.  L.  ' 
Lewton,  A.  McLachlan,  H.  Pittier,  and  D.  A.  Saunders.  Particular 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  adaptive  characters,  environmental 
reactions,  and  methods  of  breeding  and  local  adjustment  of  varieties 
of  cultivated  plants,  in  order  to  determine  the  best  methods  (1)  of 
improving  the  crops,  (2)  of  developing  increased  resistance  to  unfa- 
vorable conditions,  diseases,  and  insect  enemies,  and  (3)  of  extending 
the  range  of  cultivation  in  the  United  States. 

Increased  yields  from  crossing  varieties  of  corn. — Further  tests 
in  crossing  varieties  indicate  a  very  wide  application  of  this  method 
of  increasing  the  yields  of  com.  The  results  of  experiments  with 
more  than  twenty  different  crosses  grown  in  seven  States  have  been 
brought  together.  In  nearly  all  crosses  the  yields  were  materially 
increased  over  the  average  of  the  parent  varieties,  the  increase  rang- 
ing as  high  as  50  per  cent.  These  experiments  have  shown  further 
that  the  crossed  strains  possess  in  a  very  marked  degree  the  ability  to 
withstand  drought,  a  fact  of  obvious  importance  in  the  extension  of 
com  culture  in  tne  United  States.  A  \arge  series  of  crosses  have  been 
made  between  the  different  types  and  varieties  of  com  to  determine 
which  combinations  are  the  most  advantageous  for  different  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  soil. 

Adapttve  characters  in  corn. — Experiments  in  southern  Texas 
have  demonstrated  the  importance  of  growing  only  varieties  of  corn 
that  have  the  ears  well  protected  by  long,  tightly  closed  husks.  The 
lack  of  this  character  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  carefully 
selected  northern  varieties  are  usually  a  disappointment  in  this  sec- 
tion. Hybrids  with  the  small  Chinese  type  of  corn  have  proved  to  be 
prolific  and  specially  adapted  to  withstand  high  winds,  and  have  also 
shown  a  decided  increase  in  drought  resistance,  though  the  silks  are 
not  as  well  protected  by  the  bases  of  the  leaves  as  in  the  Chinese 
parent  variety. 

Acclimatization  of  weevil-resistino  types  of  cotton. — ^Experi- 
ments have  been  continued  with  Central  American  types  of  Upland 
cotton  introduced  because  of  their  weevil-resisting  characters.  The 
most  effective  weevil-resistant  character  of  the  Kekchi  cotton  in  the 
dry  climate  of  southern  Texas  is  the  tendency  to  produce  longer 
branches  and  more  numerous  bolls  close  to  the  ground.  Select  strains 
with  large  bolls  and  good  fiber  have  been  developed  and  have  shown 
themselves  more  productive  than  any  of  our  United  States  Upland 
varieties  in  several  experiments.  Field  tests  are  to  be  made  as  soon 
as  sufficient  seed  can  be  grown. 

Charactbrs  changed  during  acclimatization. — ^In  addition  to  the 
excessive  growth  and  abnormal  sterility  of  cottons  newly  introduced 
from  Central  America,  other  very  definite  changes  of  characters  take 
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place.  The  bolls  are  much  smaller,  the  average  number  of  locks  is 
greatly  reduced,  and  the  lint  becomes  short  and  sparse.  Advance  of 
acclimatization  brings  a  return  to  the  normal  characters  of  the  type. 
Along  with  the  increase  of  fertility  the  bolls  become  large,  the  locks 
more  numerous,  and  the  lint  longer  and  more  abundant.  Some  in- 
vestigators have  denied  the  reality  of  such  changes,  but  in  the  case  of 
cotton  they  are  capable  of  very  definite  demonstration. 

Mexican  big-boll  cottons. — ^Experiments  in  the  acclimatization  of 
new  types  of  cotton  from  southern  Mexico  continue  to  promise 
favorable  results.  Even  under  extreme  conditions  of  drought  these 
new  types  have  produced  longer  lint  and  larger  bolls  than  any  of  the 
Texas  faig-boU  varieties  grown  under  the  same  conditions. 

Adaptation  of  Texas  cottons  to  the  Southeastern  States. — 
Many  experiments  in  Texas  have  shown  that  the  more  extreme 
climatic  conditions  interfere  with  the  normal  behavior  of  eastern 
varieties,  none  of  these  proving  eaual  to  the  Texas  big-boll  varieties. 
Recent  experiments  in  South  Carolina  indicate  that  the  Texas  cottons 
are  superior  to  many  of  the  eastern  varieties,  and  seem  likely  to  attain 
general  popularity.  The  very  large  bolls  render  them  attractive  to 
the  farmer  and  their  storm-proof  qualities  are  especially  valuable 
under  eastern  conditions^  where  extensive  damage  is  often  wrought 
W  the  wetting  of  the  fiber  in  the  field.  The  denser  fiber  of  the 
Texas  cottons  has  been  found  to  resist  wetting,  and  these  cottons  may 
receive  little  injury  from  storms  that  are  very  destructive  to  eastern 
varieties  of  cotton. 

Improved  varieties  of  Texas  big-boll  cottons. — Recognition  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Texas  big-boll  cottons  over  all  other  short-staple 
varieties  has  led  to  a  greater  concentration  of  breeding  work  in  tnis 
direction.  A  series  of  new  big-boll  selections  have  been  bred  and 
tested  in  central  and  northern  Texas  for  several  years  by  Dr.  D.  A. 
Saunders,  Special  Agent.  Some  of  the  best  strains  have  now  reached 
the  sta^  of  commercial  production,  and  one  of  them  has  been  in- 
cluded m  the  Congressional  seed  distribution  for  the  present  year 
under  the  name  "Lone  Star."  In  several  tests  in  the  vicinity  of 
Waco,  Tex.,  it  has  excelled  the  big-boll  varieties  now  in  cultivation, 
not  only  in  the  size  of  the  bolls  but  in  earliness,  yield,  and  length  of 
fiber. 

Extreme  earliness  of  Hopi  cotton. — History  does  not  show  that 
cotton  was  cultivated  by  any  of  the  native  tribes  that  occupied  the 
region  of  the  present  cotton  belt,  but  the  Hopi  and  other  southwestern 
Indians  had  a  native  cotton  culture.  Experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  Hopi  cotton  in  Texas  for  several  years  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Lewton, 
Assistant  Botanist,  and  it  has  been  found  to  excel  all  other  Upland 
types  in  earliness  and  drought  resistance,  characters  that  are  often  of 
^at  importance  in  avoiding  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil.  Varia- 
tions in  the  direction  of  large  bolls  and  abundant  lint  have  been 
found  in  the  Hopi  cotton,  and  selections  are  being  made  to  test  the 
possibility  of  originating  very  early  drought-resistant  varieties  from 
this  native  southwestern  type  of  Upland  cotton. 

Local  adjustment  of  cotton  varieties. — ^The  importance  of 
adaptation  of  varieties  to  local  conditions  is  being  more  carefully 
determined  by  test  plantings  of  the  same  stocks  of  seed  of  tne  same 
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series  of  varieties  in  different  parts  of  the  cotton  belt.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  varieties  are  adapted  to  particular  conditions 
of  growth  and  may  not  show  normal  oehavior  when  placed  under 
new  or  unfavorable  conditions,  but  no  adequate  effort  has  been  made 
to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  supposed  limitations  of 
varieties  to  particular  conditions  and  the  possibility  of  avoiding  such 
limitations  by  continued  selection  for  local  adjustment. 

Status  op  the  Upland  long-staple  industry. — ^The  spread  of  the 
boU  weevil  and  the  extremely  unfavorable  climatic  conditions  of  the 
season  of  1909  resulted  in  a  serious  decline  in  the  Upland  long-staple 
industry  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  The  future  of  this  industry 
has  become  a  matter  of  much  solicitude,  not  only  to  the  producers  of 
the  long-staple  cotton,  but  to  the  manufacturers  of  fine  fabrics,  who 
requu^  the  sujperior  fiber.  Larger  quantities  of  cotton  are  being  im- 
ported from  Egypt,  but  the  simultaneous  decline  of  production  in  that 
country  is  causing  very  high  prices.  Special  measures  are  needed, 
therefore,  to  maintain  this  oranch  of  the  cotton  industry  and  to  ex- 
.  tend  it  into  other  districts.  Though  other  parts  of  the  cotton  belt 
may  not  be  able  to  produce  a  fiber  eoual  to  that  of  the  "  Delta  "  long- 
staple  region,  other  grades  are  likely  to  find  a  mudi  better  market 
than  in  former  years. 

Utilization  of  the  Columbia  cotton. — The  Columbia  variety, 
originated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  several  years  ago,  is 
gradually  gaming  in  poi)ularity  and  is  now  being  adopted  as  an  early 
type  in  long-stame  districts  where  the  later  and  less  prolific  varieties 
are  being  excluded  by  the  boll  weevils.  It  has  seemed  advisable  to 
continue  the  breeding  and  distribution  of  the  Columbia  cotton,  so  that 
it  might  be  fully  tested  in  all  districts  adapted  to  long-staple 
production. 

Earlt  lono-staple  vabieties. — Series  of  long-staple  varieties 
other  than  the  Columbia  cotton  developed  in  South  Carolina  have 
been  bred  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  with  the  special  purpose  of  develop- 
ing the  utmost  degree  of  earliness  that  can  be  combined  with  the 
f)roduction  of  a  long  fiber.  It  was  foreseen  that  the  lateness  of  the  old 
ong-staple  varieties  would  render  them  especially  liable  to  injury 
from  the  boll  weevil,  and  that  early  short-staple  varieties  would  lie 
likely  to  drive  out  the  long-staple  varieties,  a  change  that  has  gone  on 
very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years.  The  possibility  of  restormg  and 
maintaining  the  production  of  long-staple  cotton  in  the  presence  of  the 
boll  weevil  now  seems  to  depend  upon  the  introduction  of  early  long- 
sUple  varieties  like  those  that  are  now  being  bred  and  tested. 

Long-staple  cotton  for  the  Kio  Grande  Valley. — Experiments 
with  one  of  the  new  types  of  Mexican  cotton  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
indicate  a  possibility  of  producing  long-staple  cotton  in  this  region. 
The  Mexican  cotton  has  shown  itself  much  more  productive  and  of  a 
more  uniform  fiber  than  the  United  States  varieties  of  long-staple 
cotton  grown  under  the  same  conditions.  Seasonal  vicissitudes  are  a 
serious  difficulty,  but  many  localities  are  bein^  provided  with  irriga- 
tion facilities  that  may  prevent  the  loss  of  the  crop  in  dry  seasons 
and  maintain  the  Quality  of  the  fiber.  Limited  supplies  of  irrigation 
water  could  probaoly  be  used  to  better  advantage  with  cotton  than 
with  any  other  crop. 
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Egyptian  cxxtton  culture. — During  the  past  year  observations 
have  been  made  on  the  methods  of  cotton  culture  emplojred  in  Egypt. 
The  contamination  of  the  Egyptian  cotton  with  an  inferior  type 
called  Hindi  involves  extra  labor  and  expense  to  sort  out  the  inferior 
fiber  before  ginning.  Inspection  of  a  large  number  of  cotton  fields 
in  Egypt  shows  that  the  Hindi  contamination  is  large  and  very 

Generally  distributed.  The  Egyptian  crop  as  a  whole  is  much  more 
iverse  than  the  improved  strains  of  Egyptian  cotton  that  have  been 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  Arizona.  The  uni- 
formity of  the  Arizona  Egyptian  cotton  may  be  expected  to  give  it  a 
place  in  the  market  without  the  need  of  sorting  the  nber. 

Comparison  of  the  methods  of  cotton  culture  used  in  Egypt  shows  a 
wide  divergence  from  those  employed  in  the  United  States.  Abund- 
ance of  cheap  labor  enables  hand  work  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the 
cultivation  and  irrigation  of  the  crop.  Closer  planting  makes  possible 
the  growing  of  larger  numbers  of  plants  and  at  the  same  time  induces 
earlier  fruiting.  The  plants  produce  fewer  vegetative  branches  and 
the  harvest  is  more  easily  gathered.  Though  the  Egyptian  system  as  a 
whole  is  not  to  be  imitated  under  our  conditions,  its  advantages  are  to 
be  given  careful  consideration  in  developing  new  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion for  this  crop. 

Value  op  first-generation  cotton  hybrids. — Further  experiments 
with  first-generation  hybrids  between  Upland  and  Egvptian  cottons 
indicate  that  such  hybrids  have  a  much  wider  range  or  adaptation  to 
external  conditions  than  the  parent  stocks,  in  addition  to  their  abil- 
ity to  produce  a  larger  crop  of  superior  fiber.  In  the  season  of  1910 
first-generation  hybrids  have  shown  their  ability  to  continue  to  grow 
and  to  produce  flowers  and  fruit  under  circumstances  that  seriouslv 
interfered  with  the  development  of  the  parent  sorts  planted  in  aa- 
jacent  rows.  This  greater  nardiness  increases  the  prospect  of  utiliz- 
ing first-generation  cotton  hybrids  for  commercial  production,if  means 
can  be  discovered  for  producing  sufficient  quantities  of  hybrid  seed. 
The  good  qualities  of  the  first-generation  hybrids  are  not  preserved 
in  later  generations.  The  practical  value  of  such  hybrids  seems  to  be 
limited  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the  superior  first  generation. 

Cross-fertilization  in  primitive  types  of  wheat. — The  habits  of 
a  recently  discovered  wild  type  of  wheat  have  been  studied  in  Pales- 
tine and  compared  with  those  of  domesticated  wheat  and  of  wheat 
escaped  from  cultivation.  Adaptations  for  cross-fertilization  were 
found  in  the  wild  wheat  and  indications  of  the  same  habit  in  primitive 
stocks  of  the  domesticated  species  grown  in  the  same  district  The 
anthers  of  some  flowers  are  exserted  oefore  the  shedding  of  the  pollen, 
and,  conversely,  in  some  flowers  the  glumes  spread  apart  so  that  pollen 
is  admitted  before  the  anthers  mature.  These  facts  indicate  that  the 
habit  of  strict  self-fertilization  found  among  our  cultivated  varieties 
of  wheat  does  not  represent  an  original  ancestral  condition.  Analo- 
gies with  other  plants  suggest  that  eventual  decline  in  vigor,  fertility, 
and  disease  resistance  may  be  expected  in  varieties  that  are  limited 
to  self-fertilization.  No  indications  of  rust  or  other  diseases  were 
jfound  among  the  cross-fertilized  wild  wheat. 

Acclimatization  of  diverse  types  of  wheat. — A  very  wide  ran^e 
of  diversity  is  shown  in  some  of  the  primitive  types  of  wheat  culti- 
vated in  arid  subtropical  districts  in  Palestine.  The  native  wheat 
fields  produce  excellent  crops,  but  the  individual  plants  show  a  wide 
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range  of  differences,  such  as  bearded  or  beardless  heads,  very  open 
or  dosely  crowded  spikelets,  white,  red,  or  black  chaff,  with  smooth, 
pniinose,  or  velvety  surfaces,  dark  or  light  grains,  etc.  The  occur- 
rence of  this  primitive  diversity  under  conditions  that  admit  of 
nonnal  cross-fertilization  indicates  that  the  same  method  of  accli- 
matization can  be  applied  to  wheat  as  to  diverse  types  of  cotton  or 
other  cross-fertilized  crop  plants.  The  full  range  of  adaptation  of  a 
widely  diversified  tjrpe  can  be  obtained  instead  of  the  limited  possi- 
bilities of  a  self- fertilized  strain  that  may  have  been  selected  because 
of  its  adaptation  to  entirely  different  conditions.  The  possibility  of 
acclimatizing  new  types  of  wheat  adapted  to  arid  subtropical  dis- 
tricts of  the  Southwestern  States  becomes  worthy  of  careful  investi- 
gation. 

Acclimatization  of  tropical  crops  and  ornamental  trees. — 
Conditions  are  now  favorable  for  a  thorough  test  of  the  possibilities 
of  acclimatizing  tropical  crop  plants,  rubber-producing  trees,  and 
ornamentals  in  the  warmer  districts  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  numerous  towns  and  villages  recently  established  afford 
sheltered  situations,  and  the  people  are  anxious  to  undertake  experi- 
mental plantings  and  give  them  tne  necessary  care.  The  protection  of 
an  irrigating  canal  or  a  warm  spring  sometimes  proves  sufficient  to 
I>ermit  the  growii^  of  avocados  or  other  tropical  trees,  even  in  locali- 
ties otherwise  subject  to  severe  frosts. 

Cultural  possibilities  of  the  coconut  palm. — A  study  of  the 
botany,  history,  and  biology  of  the  coconut  palm  shows  that  this 
most  useful  tree  is  not  limited  to  tropical  maritime  conditions. 
Though  generally  cultivated  on  seacoasts,  it  is  able  to  thrive  in  in- 
terior localities  with  sufficient  heat  and  sunlight.  Hardier  varieties 
that  may  prove  capable  of  acclimatization  in  the  United  States  are 
to  be  sought  in  the  ori^nal  home  of  the  species  in  the  interior  of 
South  America.  Experiments  should  not  be  confined  to  the  coast  of 
southern  Florida,  but  extended  to  frost-free  interior  localities  in  the 
Southwestern  States. 

DBXTQ-PLANT,  POISONOUS-PLANT,  AND  GENEBAL  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  on  drug  plants,  poisonous  plants,  and  other 
special  physiological  problems  has  been  continued  along  the  lines 
uescribed  m  previous  reports,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Dr, 
Rodney  H.  True,  Physiologist. 

WORK  ON  DBT70  PLANTS  AND  OTHEB  SPECIAL  CEOPS. 

The  field  work,  largely  carried  on  at  the  several  testing  gardens, 
has  covered  a  large  number  of  sorts  of  plants,  both  imported  and 
native.  Through  the  effective  cooperation  of  the  Office  of  Foreiffn 
Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  plants  from  various  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  received  and  placed  for  trial  in  such  of  the  testing  gardens 
as  promise  to  yield  the  best  results. 

Drug-plant  testing  gardens. — The  garden  located  on  the  experi- 
mental farm  at  Arlington,  Va.,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  G.  F.  Klugh, 
Scientific  Assistant,  continued  to  receive  a  large  part  of  the  plants 
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under  study.  The  climate  of  this  vicinity  seems  to  be  adapted  to  a 
wider  range  of  species  than  that  of  any  of  our  other  gardens.  A  hop 
garden  has  been  begun  in  which  it  is  hoped  to  collect  for  detailed 
comparison  as  many  as  possible  of  the  commercial  hop  sorts.  The 
application  of  the  principles  of  plant  improvement  to  the  most  im- 
portant medicinal  plants  under  trial  promises  to  yield  far-reaching^ 
results. 

The  testing  garden  in  South  Carolina  carries  a  relatively  small 
number  of  kinds  of  plants,  attention  having  been  given  rather  to  test- 
ing on  a  larger  scale  the  commercial  possibilities  of  some  of  the  more 
promising  things.  Paprika  pepper  of  the  Hungarian  style  has  been 
grown  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Young,  Scientific  Assistant,  in  cooperation  with 
a  number  of  farmers.  A  favorable  yield  was  obtained  this  year, 
aggregating  about  45,000  pounds  of  dried  peppers,  which  were  dis- 
posed of  to  spice  millers  at  a  fair  price.  Tnis  crop  seems  likely  not 
to  need  much  further  attention  from  the  Department.  The  more 
pungent  sorts  used  in  making  cayenne,  for  which  a  wider  market 
exists,  need  a  similar  study  in  the  hope  that  this  much  larger  market 
may  be  supplied  as  a  result  of  home  industry. 

Camphor  and  other  investigations  in  Florida. — At  the  Florida 
testing  garden  a  considerable  number  of  plants  are  being  tested, 
among  others  ginger,  turmeric,  oil-bearing  grasses,  and  other  fragrant 
plants.  Lemon  grass  seems  to  promise  good  results,  as  far  as  thrifti- 
ness  and  oil  content  are  concerned,  but  seems  to  suffer  somewhat  from 
frost.  Several  native  mints  when  cultivated  thrive  very  well  and 
deserve  careful  consideration.  The  future  of  the  volatile-oil  experi- 
ments seems  to  be  very  promising. 

In  the  investigation  of  camphor,  the  progress  of  an  experiment 
which  depends  on  the  growing  of  trees  is  of  necessity  not  very  rapid. 
The  seedlings  grown  from  trees  of  high  camphor  content  have  in 
large  part  been  transferred  to  the  nursery  in  the  open,  and  planting 
to  the  field  will  soon  be  begun  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hood,  Scientific  Assistant, 
in  charge  of  the  experiment.  The  equipment  of  the  experimental 
factory  is  also  receiving  attention,  a  new  form  of  condenser  being 
among  the  features  of  greatest  interest.  Kather  severe  frosts  have 
been  experienced  during  the  year,  but  apart  from  some  temporary 
injury  to  the  tops  no  harm  was  done. 

New  testing  garden  in  \Viscx)nsin. — Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  whereby  a  drug-plant  testing 
garden  has  been  established  at  Madison.  This  is  the  only  garden 
located  in  the  colder  part  of  the  country  and  it  will  supply  conditions 
for  the  testing  of  plants  demanding  rigorous  conditions.  About 
thirty  sorts  of  drug  and  related  plants  were  grown  and  observed 
during  the  year.  It  seems  probable  that  many  ot  the  most  important 
drug  plants,  belladonna,  for  instance,  will  not  survive  the  winter 
under  commercial  conditions,  but  others  are  more  promising. 

Perfumery-plant  investigations. — Field  and  laboratory  work  on 
native  and  imported  plants  yielding  volatile  oils  used  in  perfumery 
making,  the  scenting  of  soaps,  etc.,  has  been  continued  hj  Mr.  Frank 
Rabak,  Chemical  Biologist,  in  cooperation  with  the  testing  gardens 
in  Florida  and  at  Arlington,  Va.  Some  weeds  and  other  wilof  plants 
have  received  attention.    The  work  in  Florida  with  lemon  grass  and 
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rose  geranium  has  been  somewhat  interfered  with  hj  frosts,  and  a 
possiBle  deterrent  factor  has  been  developed^  but  it  is  believed  that 
we  can  work  out  ways  of  meeting  these  conditions  except  at  times  of 
unusual  severity.  Amons  the  weeds  yielding  interesting  products 
may  be  mentioned  the  ordinary  fireweed,  LeptUon  canadense  {Erig- 
eron  canadensis).  This  plant  occurs  in  large  quantities  over  a  wide 
area  and  contains  an  oil  yielding  a  number  of  products  valuable  in 
the  arts. 

Hop  investigations. — The  hop-improvement  work  has  been  con- 
tinued by  Dr.  W.  W.  Stockberger,  Physiologist,  with  very  interesting 
results.  Seedlings  marked  by  great  vigor  and  other  desirable  quali- 
ties seem  to  have  been  obtaineoT  The  answer  to  the  important  ques- 
tion of  yield  has  not  yet  had  time  to  develop.  An  intensive  study  of 
a  representative  acre  of  hops  with  reference  to  sources  of  loss  has 
shown  that  practical  parts  of  field  handling  are  often  neglected.  The 
number  of  vines  trained  is  apparently  a  more  important  factor  than 
has.  been  recognized.  Further  studies  on  field  methods  promise  im- 
portant results.  In  cooperation  with  Mr.  Rabak,  Doctor  Stockberger 
has  been  investigating  tne  -relation  of  certain  hop  constituents  to  the 
quality  and  price  of  the  products.  The  volatile  oils  have  given  very 
interesting  results.  A  study  of  the  resins  promises  to  be  even  more 
significant. 

Tea-culture  investigations. — ^The  tea  work  at  Summeryille,  S.  C, 
m  cooperation  with  Dr.  Charles  U.  Shepard,  has  been  continued  with 
good  results.  A  very  satisfactorv  crop  of  tea  was  grown,  harvested, 
and  promptly  sold.  The  demana  for  American  tea,  especially  in  the 
Soutn,  has  increased  to  a  great  degree,  and  the  question  of  a  sale  seems 
to  have  been  decidedly  relieved.  The  efforts  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Mitchell, 
Scientific  Assistant,  to  devise  a  practical  pruner  seem  at  last  to  have 
been  rewarded.  Tea  can  now  be  pruned  by  machinery  much  more 
rapidly  and  economically  than  heretofore,  and  summer  pruning,  not 
always  possible  with  hand  labor,  can  now  be  resorted  to  with  greater 
freedom,  with  a  resulting  increase  of  yield.  A  closer  system  of  pick- 
ing has  been  followed  during  the  past  year,  with  the  result  that  a  tea 
of  very  high  quality  has  been  obtained,  at  the  cost,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  quantity. 

P0IS0N0T7S-PLAKT  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  field  and  laboratory  work  on  poisonous  plants  has  been  con- 
tinued along  the  same  general  lines  as  heretofore,  and  has  made  good 
progress. 

Loco-WEED  INVESTIGATIONS. — A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  loco- 
weed  disease  to  the  presence  of  barium  in  the  weeds  has  been  con- 
tinued by  Dr.  C.  D.  Marsh,  Physiologist,  and  his  assistants,  with  the 
conclusion  that  no  connection  can  be  shown  to  exist.  The  symptoms 
of  barium  poisoning  appear  not  to  agree  with  those  of  the  loco- weed 
disease.  A  laboratory  study  of  the  constituents  of  the  loco  weeds, 
by  Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg  and  Mr.  O.  F.  Black,  Chemical  Biolo^sts,  has 
been  carried  out  with  results  which  support  the  conclusion  that 
barium  is  not  responsible  for  the  trouble  caused  by  these  plants.  A 
publication  covering  these  investigations  is  in  an  advanced  state  of 
preparation. 
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Larkspur  poisoning. — ^Work  on  this  important  source  of  loss  in  the 
West  has  been  continued  at  Baldwin,  Colo.  The  main  characteristics 
of  the  action  of  the  various  sorts  of  larkspur  have  been  fairly  well 
developed  and  remedial  measures  have  been  sought  with  an  encour- 
aging d^ree  of  success. 

Cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service. — The  important  line  of 
work  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  has  been  continued.  An 
additional  number  of  forests  have  been  visited  and  the  probable 
cause  of  trouble  on  account  of  poisonous  plants  in  niany  places  has 
been  ascertained.  In  consultation  with  Forest  Service  onicers,  means 
of  reducing  the  chances  of  loss  have  in  some  places  been  put  into 
operation. 

Relation  op  corn  to  pellagra. — ^An  investigation  of  the  relation 
between  the  spoiling  of  com  and  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  known 
as  pellagra  has  been  undertaken  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg  and  Mr.  O.  F. 
Black.  The  connection  of  spoiled  com  with  this  disease  has  often 
been  asserted  or  denied.  Since  this  question  affects  one  of  our  staple 
agricultural  products,  which  is  likewise  an  important  item  of  com- 
merce, this  problem  becomes  one  of  great  importance.  As  the  con- 
stituents of  unspoiled  corn  seem  never  to  have  been  adequately 
studied,  the  investigation  has  of  necessity  taken  a  rather  wide  range. 
A  paper  of  a  somewhat  popular  character  has  been  prepared  con- 
cerning spoiled  corn  and  the  methods  of  detecting  deterioration. 

Miscellaneous  laboratory  work. — ^Many  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived concerning  the  possible  poisonous  properties  of  the  "wonder- 
berry  "  and  related  solanaceous  berries,  which  nave  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  public  interest,  and  preliminary  investigations  on  this 
subject  have  been  undertaken. 

The  products  developed  in  culture  media  by  bacteria  parasitic  on 
plants  nave  been  investigated  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Erwin  F. 
Smith.  Pathologist  in  Charge  of  the  Laboratory  of  Plant  Pathology, 
a  brier  paper  on  the  production  of  gluconic  acid  by  the  olive  tubercle 
organism  having  been  prepared. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  crude  drugs  of  native  origin,  col- 
lected by  untrained  people,  become  confused,  and  a  careful  study  of 
the  plants  concerned  is  required  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  The  crude  drug  "yam  root,"  or  "Dioscorea,"  having 
come  into  this  confused  condition,  a  study  of  the  whole  group  of  the 
Dioscoreoe  of  this  country  has  been  made  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett, 
Chemical  Biologist,  and  the  difficulty  solved.  A  bulletin  presenting 
the  results  has  been  prepared. 

general  physiolooical  investigations. 

Various  problems  of  a  general  physiological  nature,  bearing  ui>on 
the  handling  and  keeping  of  different  crops,  have  continued  to  receive 
attention  and  good  progress  has  been  made  along  several  lines. 

Physiological  studies  on  truck  and  other  crops. — ^The  difficulty 
of  successfully  storing  sweet  potatoes,  onions,,  and  certain  other 
vegetables  has  led  to  an  investigation  by  Dr.  H.  Hasselbring,  Physi- 
oloffist,  of  the  physiological  conditions  involved  in  such  storage  and 
in  the  decay  which  so  often  leads  to  heavy  losses.    Work  on  the  sweot 
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potato  in  cooperation  with  Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett,  Horticulturist,  has 
oeen  begun. 

The  occurrence  of  serious  pathological  conditions  in  spinach  and 
cabbage  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  led  to  a  study,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Truck-Crop  Diseases  and  Sugar-Plant  In- 
vestigations, of  the  physiological  benavior  of  the  plants  concerned  in 
relation  to  their  nutrition.  This  work,  now  in  progress,  is  conducted 
bv  Doctors  Hasselbring  and  Alsberg.  In  cooperation  with  the  same 
oMce  a  physiolomcal  study  of  the  relation  of  light  intensity  to  sugar 
production  in  the  beet  has  been  undertaken. 

A  physiological  laboratory  study  of  the  significance  of  a  series  of 
chemical  substances  in  plant  growth  has  been  undertaken  in  the  hope 
of  throwing  some  light  on  important  phases  of  plant  reauirements. 
This  rather  technical  investigation  is  carried  on  by  the  Physiologist 
in  Charge,  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bartlett,  Chemical  Biologist. 

Lemon  investigations. — ^The  "sweating"  process  resorted  to  in 
order  to  color  lemons  rapidly  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
study.  Experience  has  shown  that  methods  supposed  to  improve  on 
the  old  oil-stove  device  do  not  serve  the  purpose.  Mr.  A.  F,  Sievers, 
Chemical  Biolo^st,  has  shown  that  heat  and  humidity  are  not  as  im- 
portant factors  m  bringing  about  the  desired  change  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, the  work  being  done  rather  by  some  of  the  gaseous  products 
of  incomplete  combustion,  generated  by  the  oil  stoves.  This  con- 
clusion, if  applicable  as  is  now  supposed,  should  have  an  important 
bearing  on  sweat-room  construction  and  operation,  (juickenmg  the 
time  of  coloring,  reducing  expense  for  fuel,  and  diminishing  fire 
risks. 

PLANS  FOB  FTJTTrRE  WORK. 

The  same  general  outline  of  work  will  be  continued  during  the 
ensuing  year,  in  order  to  yield  the  best  results  in  the  work  already 
under  way. 

Drug  plants  and  special  problems. — ^The  future  work  of  the  drug- 
plant  testing  gardens  will  look  largely  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  plant  stock.  The  services  of  a  siilled  plant  breeder  will  add 
very  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  entire  drug-plant  work.  An  exten- 
sion of  the  testing  work  in  Texas  and  the  opening  of  a  testing  garden 
in  the  arid  Southwest,  in  order  to  test  valuable  drug  plants  from 
similar  locations  in  the  Old  World,  are  matters  worthy  of  attention. 
In  the  hop  investigations  an  effort  will  be  made  to  extend  into  ad- 
ditional hop  regions  the  important  and  very  promising  improvement 
work.  A  thorough  laboratory  study  of  hop  constituents  seems  re- 
quired in  order  to  place  this  line  of  work  on  a  sound  basis. 

The  work  on  perfumery  plants,  hitherto  carried  on  chiefly  as  a 
laboratory  study,  seems  ripe  for  a  wider  development.  A  promising 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  the  investigations  should  now  be  ex- 
tended in  area  and  scope  in  order  to  test  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  some  of  the  more  promising  crops. 

The  projects  dealing  with  physiological  and  fermentation  investi- 

Ktions  are  relatively  new  and  are  likely  to  require  some  little  time 
fore  they  will  begin  to  show  results.  The  lemon  work  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  coloring  of  lemons  by  combustion  gases  should  be 
tried  on  a  commercial  scale  in  special  experimental  sweat  rooms. 
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Poisonous-plant  investigations. — Work  on  poisonous  plants  has 
met  with  much  appreciation  from  stockmen,  especially  in  the  grazing 
States,  and  the  calls  for  investigations  both  in  the  fidd  and  in  the 
laboratory  have  overtaxed  the  present  resources  of  the  organization. 
The  cooperative  work  with  the  Forest  Service  in  the  matter  of  stock 
poisoning  by  plants  has  opened  up  an  opportunity  for  great  use- 
fulness. In  order  to  attain  the  best  results  the  laboratory  work  musi; 
keep  pace  with  the  field  investigations. 

Study  of  crop  utilization. — An  important  line  of  work  in  crop 
utilization  should  be  undertaken  during  the  ensuing  year.  Special 
characteristics  are  sought  by  the  users  of  many  farm  products  which 
go  into  the  hands  of  manufacturers.  The  exact  nature  of  these  quali- 
ties is  at  times  not  clearly  known  to  the  man  who  finds  difficulty  in 
getting  an  article  having  the  requirements  sought.  Between  the  user 
with  his  special  needs  and  the  general  ^ower  of  crops  there  is  an 
unbridged  space.  It  should  be  the  function  of  an  inv^igator  along 
this  line  to  learn  the  requirements  of  the  utilizer  in  exact  and  scien- 
tific terms,  and  to  study  the  agricultural  conditions  under  which  the 
crops  can  be  grown  to  fulfill  these  conditions.  These  investigations 
will  be  of  a  technical  nature,  looking  on  the  one  side  toward  the 
special  demands  of  the  utilizers  and  on  the  other  toward  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  in  their  bearing  on  the  production  of  the  desired 
qualities.  Investigations  in  this  direction  are  urgently  needed  at  the 
present  time  and  could  be  well  combined  with  the  other  lines  of  work 
of  this  office. 

AOBICULTUBAL-TECHNOLOOY   INVESTIOATIONa 

The  investigations  of  problems  in  agricultural  technology,  includ- 
ing cotton  grading  and  paper-plant  investigations,  have  continued 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  N.  A.  Cobb,  Agricultural  Technologist, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Brand,  Physiologist,  in  charee  of  paper- 
plant  investi^tions ;  by  Mr.  Win^te  r.  Barbot,  Mr.  W.  E.  Chambers, 
Frof .  E.  L.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  D.  E.  Earle  in  cotton  standardization ; 
and  by  Dr.  Albert  Mann  in  general  technological  and  microscopic 
work. 

COTTON  STANBA&BIZATION. 

Much  time  and  energy  have  been  devoted  to  the  work  on  cotton 
standardization  during  the  past  year.  Sets  of  the  official  cotton 
grades  to  the  number  of  175  have  been  prepared,  of  which  25  sets 
were  for  preservation  in  vacuum  storage  and  50  sets  for  placing  with 
the  principal  growers',  merchants',  and  manufacturers'  associations 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  remaining  sets  to  be  sold.  Orders 
received  in  advance  more  than  covered  all  of  the  sets  prepared.  The 
sets  so  far  issued  have  been  received  with  general  favor,  so  far  as  is 
faiown.  In  numerous  instances  highly  commendatory  letters  have 
been  received  by  the  Department  concerning  them. 

Method  of  preparing  omciAL  cotton  grades. — It  is  believed  that 
the  official  grades  have  been  prepared  with  greater  care  and  precision 
than  has  ever  been  attained  oefore  in  connection  with  similar  work. 
The  object  of  the  officers  in  charge  has  been  to  copy  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible the  types  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  National  Standards, 
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appointed  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  behalf  of  the 
cotton  interests  of  the  country  as  to  what  should  constitute  the  nine 
official  grades.  The  aim  has  been  to  match  as  exactly  as  possible  the 
original  types  deposited  by  this  conmiittee  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  To  accomplish  this  object  much  experimenting  has 
been  necessary  and  various  expedients  have  been  adopted.  Several 
improvements  have  been  made  m  the  method  of  preparmg  the  grades. 
The  idea  of  protecting  them  by  full-size  photographs  fastened  in  the 
cover  of  each  box  seems  especially  to  have  met  with  approval. 

CoMPOsmoN  or  the  grades. — Each  of  the  nine  official  grades  is 
represented  by  a  box  containinff  twelve  individual  samples  called 
**  types."  Care  has  been  exerciscS  to  eliminate  uncertainties  and  dif- 
ficulties in  connection  with  the  grades  by  preparing  them  in  such  a 
way  that  their  appearance  and  cliaracter  will  change  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  time. 

PAPEB-PLAHT  INYESTIOATIONS. 

The  object  of  the  paper-plant  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  is  to  find  nbers  suitable  for  paper  making  that  will  oflFer  at 
least  a  partial  substitute  for  wood,  the  diminishing  siipply  of  which 
is  accurately  reflected  by  its  constantly  rising  price.  This  substitute 
is  being  sought  (1)  among  the  waste  or  by-products  of  our  cultivated 
crops,  such  as  com  and  broom-corn  stalks,  the  stalks  of  saccharine 
ana  nonsaccharine  sorghums,  rice,  flax,  and  common  grain  straws, 
hemp  waste,  and  bagasse;  (2)  among  plants  that  may  possibly  be 
grown  with  profit  especially  for  paper-making  purposes,  such  as 
hemp,  esparto,  jute,  okra,  Enlalia  japomca^  and  several  of  the  stand- 
ard Japanese  paper  plants;  and  (3)  among  wild  plants  such  as  the 
grasses,  rushes,  and  sedges  of  our  coastal  and  interior  marshes,  the 
canes  of  the  canebrakes,  the  yuccas,  sotols,  and  certain  grasses  of  the 
dry  Southwest.  These  investigations  include  both  laboratory  and 
field  tests,  as  well  as  semiconmiercial  and  conmiercial  tests  in  paper 
mills. 

Field  and  laboratort  work. — In  the  field  work  cornstalks  have 
been  produce*]  at  selected  stations  in  Kentuckv,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri ;  broom-corn  stalks  in  Indiana  and  Kansas ;  stalks  or  sev- 
eral varieties  of  nonsaccharine  sorghum  at  the  dry-land  experiment 
f ami  of  the  Bureau  at  Dalhart,  Tex.,  and  henip  plants  in  tne  hemp- 
growing  sections  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  In  addition,  numerous 
other  raw  materials  from  cultivated  and  wild  plants  have  been  assem- 
bled for  tests  from  other  sources.  In  the  proauction  and  growing  of 
materials  cooperation  has  been  effected  with  numerous  private  indi- 
viduals and  with  several  offices  of  the  Bureau. 

In  the  laboratory  preliminary  digestions  have  been  made  of  corn, 
broom  com,  and  hemp  stalks,  rice  and  flax  straw,  Colorado  River 
hemp  {Seahania  macrocarpa) ,  cotton-seed  hull  fiber,  bagasse,  esparto, 
water  hyacinth,  Poseidonia  (an  Australian  marine  plant),  saw-grass, 
and  several  other  materials.  The  purpose  of  these  preliminary  exper- 
iments is  to  furnish  a  guide  for  the  semicommerciai  tests  at  the  paper 
mills.  The  optimum  time  of  cooking,  pressure,  chemicals,  etc.,  are 
here  determined,  and  handmade  sheete  are  produced  for  examination 
and  testing.  All  chemical  determinations  are  made  in  cooperation 
^ith  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  a  portion  of  the  preliminary  work 
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has  been  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service.  Facilities  have 
been  installed  also  for  the  microscopic  study  of  paper  fibers,  which  is 
now  under  way. 

S£Micx)MM£RCL^L  PAPER  TESTS. — In  the  making  of  semicommercial 
tests  considerable  work  has  been  done  during  the  past  year.  These 
tests  are  made  under  contract  at  the  Cumberlana  Mills  of  S.  D. 
Warren  &  Co.,  near  Portland,  Me.  One  problem  has  been  met  with 
in  connection  with  most  of  the  raw  materials  under  test,  namely,  the 
necessity  of  removing  wholly  or  greatly  reducing  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  pith  or  parenchymatous  cells.  The  long  fiber  resulting 
irom  the  separation  is  suitable  for  the  various  grades  of  book  and 
writing  papers,  while  the  pith  pulp  can  probably  be  used  in  making 
paper  and  pulp  specialties. 

Paper  has  now  been  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  finishes  from  com, 
broom  corn,  rice  straw,  and  several  other  materials,  both  pure  and  in 
combination  with  other  fibers,  including  soda  fiber  from  poplar  and 
sulphite  from  spruce,  and  also  cotton-hml  fiber.  Small  quantities,  or 
"engines,"  as  they  are  commonly  called,  of  paper  have  been  made 
from  about  eight  varieties  of  Indian  corn  and  four  varieties  of  broom 
corn  to  make  possible  a  comparison  of  the  different  varieties,  both  as  to 
yield  and  as  to  paper-making  qualities.  Cotton-hull  fiber,  the  short- 
est lint  that  remains  adhering  to  the  hulls,  which  are  a  by-product  of 
the  cottonseed  oil  industry,  used  in  combination  with  corn,  broom 
corn,  and  rice  straw  papers,  has  been  found  to  facilitate  greatly  the 
draining  of  the  pulp  and  also  to  add  to  the  softness  of  the  paper. 
The  rice  straw  used  in  the  experiments  was  furnished  by  the  Arkansas 
Eice  Growers'  Association.  The  tests  of  broom-corn  stalks  have  been 
especially  complete  and  quite  encouraging.  All  papers  produced  in 
the  work  are  tested  in  cooperation  witn  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Food  extract  from  cornstalks. — Good  process  has  been  made  in 
the  study  of  the  so-called  "  food  extract "  obtained  by  aqueous  extrac- 
tion under  pressure  from  stalks  of  com  and  broom  corn  and  some  other 
crop  materials.  The  favorable  results  of  the  chemical  analyses  of 
this  extract  produced  on  a  small  scale  led,  during  the  past  season,  to 
the  production  of  a  larger  quantity.  A  vacuum  evaporating  appara- 
tus was  improvised  and  set  up  at  the  paper  mill,  and  sufficient  extract 
of  a  molasses-like  consistency  was  made  to  conduct  preliminary  feed- 
ing tests.  The  results  of  these  tests,  which  were  continued  for  a 
month  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  justify 
the  production  of  sufficient  material,  say,  1  to  2  tons,  to  conduct  a 
decisive  feeding  test.  If  the  food  value  of  cornstalks  in  the  form  of 
water-soluble  solids  can  be  conserved  profitably  and  returned  to  the 
farm  for  feeding,  an  important  point  will  have  been  gained.  The 
removal  of  the  raw  material  will  then  not  represent  a  serious  attack 
upon  our  soil  resources.  It  seems  possible  that  this  extract  may  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  ultimate  possibility  of  cornstalks  as 
paper-making  material. 

OEKERAL  TECHKOLOOIC  WORK 

Although  the  cotton  and  paper  work  have  occupied  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  Omce  of  Agricultural  Technology,  several 
problems  of  a  general  nature  have  received  attention. 
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Crop-infestino  nematodes. — From  a  study  of  three  main  crops  of 
the  country  it  is  becoming  clear  that  the  number  of  their  nematode 
enemies,  especially  those  attacking  the  roots,  is  so  great  as  to  demand 
immediate  further  investigation.  Hitherto  the  inquiries  on  this  sub- 
ject have  related  largeljr  to  the  number  and  nature  of  the  species  of 
nematodes  found  attacking  these  crops  and  the  extent  of  the  injury 
due  to  thein  attacks.  From  a  comparison  of  the  specimens  thus  far 
examined  it  is  possible  to  draw  certain  general  conclusions,  and  these 
conclusions  show  the  strong  advisability  of  carrying  out  tests  to 
settle  more  definitely  the  nature  of  the  injury  caused  by  a  certain  class 
of  these  pests  with  a  view  to  devising  combative  measures.  In  the 
future  it  is  proposed  to  give  this  work  increased  attention.  Prelimi- 
nary physiological  tests  made  during  the  past  year  have  indicated 
the  lines  along  which  the  new  investigations  will  have  to  proceed. 

Improved  methods  op  producing  illustrations. — ^The  installations 
made  in  the  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of  producing  illustrations 
and  measurements  have  been  further  improved  and  utilized  during 
the  past  year.  The  methods  first  adopted  in  these  installations  are 
being  adopted  elsewhere.  The  apparatus  so  far  installed  is  of  the 
^atest  service  in  connection  with  the  work  on  cotton  standardiza- 
tion and  on  paper-making  plants.  These  new  devices  are  frequently 
consulted  by  experts  both  in  and  out  of  the  Department,  and  explana^ 
tions  of  their  underlying  principles  have  been  made  upon  request. 

FIBEB-PLANT  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  investigations  relating  to  plants  producing  textile  and  brush 
fibers  have  continued  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lyster  H.  Dewey,  Botanists 
During  the  past  year  the  work  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  hemp^ 
flax,  sisal,  and  zapupe. 

Hemp  investigations. — Hemp  grown  on  the  state  farms  in  Wis- 
consin in  1909,  in  cooperation  with  the  state  experiment  station^ 
has  been  retted  and  broken  under  the  direction  of  this  office.  The 
yield  and  quality  of  fiber  compare  very  favorably  with  hemp  grown 
in  Uie  blueCTass  region  of  Kentucky.  The  destruction  of  Canada 
thistle,  qua^-grass,  and  other  weeds  by  the  dense  shade  of  the  grow- 
ing hemp,  and  the  excellent  physical  condition  of  the  soil  after  this 
crop,  together  wiUi  the  profits  in  the  cultivation  of.  hemp  for  fiber, 
have  aroused  the  interest  of  Wisconsin  farmers.  Further  experiments 
are  being  continued  in  Wisconsin  in  1910,  and  work  along  similar 
lines  has  been  begun  in  Iowa  in  cooperation  with  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  hemp  has  shown  clearly  that  all  of  the 
best  fiber-producing  varieties  are  derived  from  the  giant  hemp,  "  ta 
ma,"  of  China.  Several  samples  of  Chinese  seed  obtained  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  are  being  carefully 
tried  in  wder  to  procure  improved  varieties. 

Flax  investigations. — ^More  than  1,000  plants  were  selected  in  the 
fiber-flax  fields  of  eastern  Michigan  in  1909.  By  careful  laboratory 
tests  these  were  reduced  to  the  100  best  plants.  The  seed  from  each  one 
of  these  was  carefully  planted  in  the  spring  of  1910  in  separate  plats, 
and  the  resulting  plants  are  being  subjected  to  a  rigid  selection.    The 
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excellent  results  obtained  by  similar  selection  with  other  plants,  and 
especially  with  flax  for  seed,  indicate  that  improved  varieties  of 
uniform  flax  for  fiber  may  be  expected,  making  it  unnecessary  to  im- 

Eort  from  Europe  flax  seed  for  fiber  growing,  as  has  been  done 
eretofore.  The  mcreasing  demand  for  linens  during  the  past  season, 
resulting  in  an  improved  market  for  the  fiber,  has  led  to  a  greater 
interest  in  the  production  of  flax  fiber  in  this  country. 

Sisal  and  other  hard  fibers. — ^The  experimental  plantation  of  sisal, 
henequen,  and  zapupe  near  Yauco,  P.  K.,  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  Porto  Kico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  is  showing  excellent 
results  in  the  development  of  the  plants,  and  plans  are  being  made  to 
harvest  some  of  the  leaves  for  the  nrst  crop  of  fiber  during  the  coming 

J  ear.  An  experimental  plantation  of  sisal,  cabuya  blanca,  from  Costa 
lica,  and  two  varieties  or  zapupe  from  eastern  Mexico,  has  been  started 
on  one  of  the  Florida  Keys.  The  growth  of  these  plants  thus  far 
gives  excellent  promise  of  success. 

Plans  for  future  work. — Plans  are  being  made  for  the  ensuing 
year  to  extend  the  cooperative  work  with  hemp  in  order  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  this  crop  over  a  wider  area ;  to  cultivate  plats  of  flax 
for  selection  at  three  or  more  points  so  as  to  obtain  information 
regarding  effects  of  soil  and  climate,  and  especially  to  avoid  danger  of 
total  loss  from  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  any  one  place ;  and 
to  investigate  other  fiber-producing  agaves  in  Mexico  so  as  to  intro- 
duce those  kinds  which  are  found  most  promising. 

TAXONOMIC  AND   RANGE  INVESTIjOATIONS. 

The  Taxonomic  and  Range  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  have  con- 
tinued along  the  same  general  lines  as  heretofore,  under  the  general 
charge  of  Mr.  Frederick  V.  Coville,  Botanist. 

Improvtement  of  forest  grazing  areas. — As  a  partial  result  of 
the  cooperative  work  with  the  Forest  Service  on  the  improvement  of 
forest  grazing  areas  a  report  has  been  published  as  Circular  178  of 
the  Forest  l^rvice,  entitled,  "The  Pasturage  System  of  Handling 
Range  Sheep,"  by  James  T.  Jardine.  It  is  shown  that  under  this 
system,  when  sheep  are  relieved,  not  only  from  dangers  due  to  wild 
animals,  but  from  the  worry  and  restrictions  imposed  by  a  herder 
and  his  dogs,  the  sheep  scattered  out  and  fed  where  they  pleased;  they 
selected  the  grass  that  suited  them  best;  they  chose  clean  bed  grounds: 
they  went  to  water  whenever  thirsty  and  only  when  thirSy;  they 
wasted  far  less  vegetation  by  trampling;  they  fattened  more  quickly; 
they  did  not  lose  their  fat  from  long  drives  and  the  worry  of  sheep 
do^ ;  and  they  produced  a  heavier  fleece. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  coyote-proof  pasture  experiment  already 
under  way,  an  experiment  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1910  on  the  use 
of  40-acre  coyote-proof  inclosures  for  lambmg  purposes.  This  ex- 
periment was  located  in  the  Cochetopa  National  Forest  of  Colorado. 
The  experiment  begun  in  1908  in  the  Wallowa  National  Forest  of 
northeastern  Oregon  on  the  natural  reseeding  of  destructively  over- 
grazed mountain  pasture  areas  has. been  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  and  a  report  will  be  ready  for  submittal  for  publication 
during  the  present  year. 
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Relation  of  ACiDmr  of- soils  to  grazing  plants. — ^In  the  progress 
of  the  cooperative  experiments  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  or  Plant  Industry  on  the  artificial  reseeding  of  denuded 
grazing  lands  in  the  National  Forests,  it  had  been  found  in  1908  and 
1909  that  the  failure  of  certain  forage  plants  on  certain  experimental 
areas  could  not  well  be  attributed  to  improper  conditions  of  moisture 
and  temperature.  On  the  suspicion  that  the  conspicuous  differences 
of  success  or  failure  might  have  been  caused  by  differences  in  the 
acidity  of  the  soil,  a  study  of  the  acidity  of  these  areas  was  made 
in  1910,  with  wholly  conclusive  results.  It  was  found  that  the  areas 
on  which  Kentucky  bluegrass  and  timothy  failed  were  acid  and  that 
on  these  same  areas  redtop  grew  with  CTeat  success.  It  was  found, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  areas  on  which  redtop  made  a  poor  growth 
and  timothy  and^  Kentucky  blueCTass  succeeded  were  neutral  or 
slightlv  alkaline  in  their  cnemical  reaction.  It  is  clear  from  the 
season  s  study  that  acidity  of  the  soil  is  a  factor  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, hitherto  unconsidered,  in  the  seeding  of  these  mountain 
grazing  lands.  Hereafter  experimental  sowings  will  be  made  with 
reference  to  conditions  of  acidity  as  well  as  those  of  temperature  and 
moisture. 

Fortunately,  nature  herself  has  furnished  a  ^ide  to  the  acidity  of 
these  areas.  There  are  certain  wild  plants  which  grow  only  on  acid 
lands,  others  which  grow  onl^  on  neutral  or  alkalme  lands,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  these  indicative  plants  is  an  excellent  practi- 
cal guide  for  field  work.  The  most  trustworthy  indicators  of  acidity^ 
are  various  plants  of  the  blueberry  and  heather  families,  especially 
the  species  of  the  genus  Vaccinium,  known  in  New  England  as  blue- 
berries, but  in  the  region  of  most  of  the  National  Forests  called^ 
huckleberries. 

Domestication  of  the  blueberry. — ^A  report  entitled  "Experi- 
ments in  Blueberry  Culture,"  by  Mr.  Frederick  V.  Coville,  has  been 
prepared  and  is  now  in  press  as  Bulletin  No.  193  of  this  Bureau.  The 
writer  has  found  by  experiment  how  blueberries  differ  from  ordinary 
plants  in  their  methoa  of  nutrition  and  in  their  soil  requirements, 
and  by  means  of  this  knowledge  he  has  worked  out  a  system  of  pot 
culture,  under  which  these  plants  attain  a  development  beyond  all 
previous  expectations.  There  is  good  prospect  that  the  application 
of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  will  establish  the  blueberry  in  field 
culture  and  that  ultimately  improved  varieties  of  these  plants  will 
be  grown  successfully  on  a  commerical  scale.  The  blueberry  will 
grow  successfulljr  only  in  acid  soils.  The  most  promising  situations 
tor  experiments  in  the  field  culture  of  the  blueberry  are  either  peat 
bogs  or  sandy  uplands  treated  with  upland  leaf  peat  The  full 
results  of  the  investigation  of  blueberry  culture  are  given  in  the 
bulletin  referred  to. 

BoiANT  OP  THE  ECONOMIC  GRASSES. — ^Thc  botauical  studies  of 
grasses  have  continued  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Hitchcock,  Systematic 
A^ostoloffist.  During  the  past  year  the  work  on  the  genus  Panicnm, 
which  is  the  largest  genus  of  g^rasses  in  North  America  and  contains 
such  important  economic  species  as  hog-millet,  Para  grass,  Guinea 
grass,  and  Colorado  grass,  as  well  as  several  sand  binders,  has  been 
completed  and  prepared  for  publication.  Memoranda  regarding  val- 
uable grasses  found  in  different  foreign  countries  are  in  preparation 
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in  the  form  of  a  card  catalogue  to  be  available  to  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  and  to  agricultural  investi- 
gators generally.  ^  Specimens^  of  grasses  and  grass  seeds  have  been 
identified  for  various  offices  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
state  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  and  for  numerous  private 
individuals. 

Economic  collections. — ^The  work  of  identifying  and  preserving 
record  material  of  the  plants  introduced  by  the  Office  of  Forei^  Seed 
and  Plant  Introduction,  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Wight,  Botanist,  has 
continued  in  cooperation  with  that  office.  The  collection  is  also 
rapidly  increasing  through  the  addition  of  other  economic  material, 
particularly  in  the  groups  that  are  the  subject  of  taxonomic  study 
by  members  of  the  office  staff.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  working 
out  the  relationship  and  botanical  origin  of  the  varieties  of  cultivated 
plants  a  large  amount  of  material,  both  cultivated  and  wild,  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  definitely  the  range  of  variation  in  a  given  form 
unaer  varying  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  Material  will  be  col- 
lected during  the  coming  year  in  connection  with  field  studies  on 
the  various  groups  under  investigation. 

Systematic  study  of  the  genus  Prunus. — ^A  critical  study  of  the 
various  American  species  of  the  genus  Prunus  is  being  made.  Many 
orchards  have  been  visited  in  New  York,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota^ Iowa,  and  Texas,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  work  will  now 
result  m  a  much  more  accurate  classification  of  the  cultivated  varieties 
of  plums  than  has  heretofore  been  made.  It  has  been  found,  for 
instance,  that  Prunus  nigra  and  Prunus  americana  may  be  readily 
distinguished,  and  that  each  of  these  species  in  the  western  portion  of 
its  geographical  range  is  represented  oy  a  form  more  valuable  from 
the  norticultural  point  of  view  than  the  eastern  and  typical  form  of 
the  species.  A  form  of  Prunus  americana  extends  as  far  north  as 
Brandon,  Manitoba,  and  is  probably  the  hardiest  American  plum  so 
far  as  ability  to  withstand  extreme  winter  temperature  is  concerned, 
although  Prunus  nigra  has  previously  been  supposed  to  be  the  hard- 
iest. Another  result  of  this  study  of  American  plums  that  may  prove 
valuable  to  horticulture  is  the  identification  of  a  variety  grown 
locally  in  a  few  counties  in  Kansas  with  Prunus  orthosepala^  a  species 
occurring  in  a  few  botanical  gardens  and  special  collections,  the 
native  region  of  which,  however,  is  not  definitely  known.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  field  work  now  in  progress  will  result  in  the  discovery  of 
the  origin  of  this  species  and  m  securing  information  that  will  lead 
to  its  further  utilization. 

It  is  expected  that  work  on  the  native  American  plums  will  be 
completed  during  the  present  year  and  that  the  investigation  will 
then  be  extended  to  the  Old  World  species  of  the  genus.  As  rapidly 
as  practicable  other  fruits  will  be  taten  up  and  given  careful  study. 
Work  of  the  same  character  on  forage  plants  and  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs  has  also  been  planned  and  will  be  carried  to  completion 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Study  op  the  botanical  origin  of  the  potato. — ^The  investigation 
of  the  origin  of  the  cultivated  potato  has  shown  that  a  number  of 
forms  referred  by  some  investigators  to  Solanum  tuberosum  have 
well-defined  specific  characters  and  a  definite  geographical  distribu- 
tion, and  that  the  range  of  Solanum  tuberosum  in  a  wild  state  was 
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much  more  restricted  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  One  form 
now  used  in  breeding  work  for  blight  resistance  has  been  found  to  be 
distinct  from  any  species  previously  described.  Effort  is  now  being 
made  to  obtain  tnrough  the  Office  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Intro- 
duction material  of  ail  the  tuber-bearing  species  in  order  that  their 
relationship  with  the  cultivated  potato  maybe  accurately  determined, 
and  when  this  material  is  available  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  the 
investigation  to  early  completion. 

Investigations  in  botanical  bibliography. — The  special  biblio- 
graphical investigations  which  have  enabled  the  botanical  workers 
of  the  Department  to  reach  the  literature  of  taxonomic  botany  with 
efficiency  and  economy  have  been  continued,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Botanist  in  Charge,  by  Miss  Marjorie  F.  Warner  and  Miss  Alice  C. 
Atwood.  It  is  planned  to  issue  a  circular  of  information  for  the 
convenience  of  those  wishing  to  use  the  catalogue  of  botanical  litera- 
ture. It  is  believed  that  this  work  will  prove  of  great  value  to 
investigators  both  in  and  out  of  the  Department. 

SEED-TESTING  LABOBATOBIES. 

The  work  of  the  seed-testing  laboratories  has  been  carried  on  as 
formerly  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Edgar  Brown, 
Botanist. 

General  i^aboratory  investigations. — ^While  the  number  of  tests 
made  at  the  Washington  Laboratory  has  increased  slightlj^,  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  increase  the  amount  of  routine  seed  testing.  This 
laboratory  is  devoting  proportionately  more  time  to  the  investiga- 
tional side  of  seed  work  along  such  lines  as  the  study  of  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  nearly  related  groups  of  seeds;  the  perfecting 
of  methods  of  testing  for  vitality ;  the  value  of  "  hard  seeds  "  and 
treatment  to  imj^rove  their  practical  value;  the  proper  condition  of 
storage  which  will  best  preserve  vitality,  including  vacuum  storage; 
and  other  closely  related  problems. 

The  examination  of  forage-plant  seeds  for  the  presence  of  adulter- 
ants has  been  continued.  As  a  result  of  the  publications  following 
such  examination  the  sale  of  misbranded  and  adulterated  seed  has 
practically  stopped,  with  the  exception  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  and 
orchard  grass,  and  the  sale  of  these  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  01  what  it  was  formerly. 

Work  of  the  field  laboratories. — Three  new  laboratories  were 
opened  during  the  past  year  in  cooperation  with  state  institutions  in 
Oregon,  Indiana,  and  North  Carolina,  and  those  in  Nebraska  and 
Missouri  were  continued.  In  each  of  these  States  an  opportunity  has 
been  offered  farmers,  as  well  as  seedsmen,  to  have  seeds  examined  by 
experts  who  give  definite  "information  as  to  the  quality  of  the  seeds 
submitted,  including  trueness  to  name,  freedom  from  weed  seeds  and 
chaff,  and  germination.  This  work  has  been  well  received,  as  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  samples  of  seed  submitted  for  examination, 
and  especially,  where  the  laboratories  have  been  in  operation  more 
than  (me  year,  the  increasing  number  of  samples  examined  each  year. 
As  soon  as  any  State  is  able  to  make  examinations  independently  the 
work  will  be  turned  over  to  it.  New  cooperative  laboratories  are  to 
be  established  in  other  States  where  seed  testing  has  thus  far  received 
little  or  no  attention. 
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GBAIN  STANDABDIZATION. 

The  investigations  of  the  Bureau  bearing  upon  the  methods  of 
handling  and  grading  commercial  grain  have  continued  in  charge  of 
Mr.  John  D.  Shanahan,  Technologist,  with  Dr.  J.  W.  T.  Duvel  as 
Assistant  in  Charge  of  Laboratory  Methods. 

Commercial  handling  of  corn. — Various  lots  of  com,  aggregat- 
ing approximately  50,000  bushels,  have  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  at  various  times  during  the  past  year  through  agreement 
witn  the  owners.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  has  I^n  to  deter- 
mine for  experimental  purposes  under  actual  commercial  conditions 
the  relation  of  the  methods  of  handling  to  the  ultimate  condition  or 
grade  of  the  corn.  These  lots  of  corn  were  under  observation  at 
rejgjilar  intervals  while  in  transit  from  points  in  the  corn  belt  and 
while  in  storage  at  terminal  and  export  points.  Many  shipments  of 
various  sizes  not  under  the  control  of  the  Department  were  also 
examined  at  point  of  shipment  and  again  at  destination.  Two  car- 
goes of  com  aggregating  275,000  bushels  were  accompanied  to  Euro- 
pean ports  by  Mr.  13.  G.  Boemer  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Cox,  assistants,  who 
made  observations  at  regular  intervals  en  route.  The  quality  and 
condition  of  corn  in  cribs  on  the  farm  and  when  marketed  at  country 
grain  elevators  have  been  studied. 

These  experiments  and  observations  have  yielded  much  valuable 
information  and  a  great  quantity  of  data  bearing  upon  the  behavior 
of  commercial  corn  stored  in  cribs  and  elevators,  in  transit  by  rail  and 
water,  the  factors  influencing  such  behavior,  and  the  influence  of  those 
factors  upon  the  commercial  grades  and  values  of  corn.  The  moisture- 
testing  apparatus,  which  was  developed  and  recommended  by  the 
Department,  has  continued  during  the  year  to  play  an  important  part 
in  fixing  grades  and  market  prices  of  com. 

Work  with  wheat  and  other  grains. — The  methods  of  handling 
commercial  wheat  from  field  to  mill,  including  the  harvesting,  trans- 
porting, storing,  and  grading,  have  been  studied,  and  approximately 
300  samples  of  the  various  varieties,  classes,  and  grades  were  obtained, 
milled,  and  baked,  in  cooperation  with  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  in  order  to  study  the  factors  which  constitute 
milling  and  baking  quality,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence 
of  those  factors  upon  the  commercial  grades  and  values  of  wheat. 
Other  commercial  grains  have  been  studied  along  similar  lines  during 
the  year,  special  attention  having  been  given  to  the  bleaching  of  oats 
with  sulphur.  Satisfactory  cooperation  with  grain-carrying  rail- 
roads, commercial  exchanges,  grain-dealers'  associations,  and  grain- 
elevator  companies  has  been  effected  and  this  cooperation  has  con- 
tributed to  the  success  in  acquiring  additional  valuable  data  bearing 
upon  the  factors  which  constitute  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  various 
grains  for  commercial  purposes  and  upon  which,  the  commercial 
grades  of  grain  must  be  based. 

The  work  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  will  be  continued  along  the 
same  general  lines  as  heretofore.  Experience  has  shown,  however, 
that  certain  modifications  in  methods  are  necessary  in  order  to  brinff 
the  investigations  to  bear  more  effectively  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  and  factors  which  underlie  the  intrinsic  and  economic 
worth  of  commercial  grains. 
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GRAIN  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  general  adaptation,  breeding,  and  other  work  of  the  Bureau  on 
grains  has  continued,  as  in  previous  years,  under  the  immediate  charge 
of  Mr.  M.  A.  Carleton,  Cerealist,  and  good  progress  has  been  made 
along  a  number  of  lines. 

Winter-wheat  extension. — Experiments  with  the  different  strains 
of  hard  winter  wheat  have  been  continued  even  more  extensively  than 
duringthe  preceding  year,  particularly  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Greatl^lains  and  intermountain  districts.  The  season  throughout  all 
the  semiarid  region  has  been  unusually  severe,  the  summer  having 
be^  particularly  dry  and  the  winter  cold  in  certain  localities.  The 
q)portunity ,  therefore,  has  been  good  for  a  test  of  the  Kharkof  variety, 
which  had  already  given  indications  of  being  an  unusually  hardy 
strain.  From  experiments  so  far,  two  facts  appear  to  have  been 
learned  with  reference  to  this  variety,  namely,  (l)  that  it  gives  the 
best  comparative  results  in  seasons  oi  extreme  drought  and  cold,  and 
(2)  that  while  on  the  whole  it  is  a  hardier  strain  than  others  of  the 
urunean  group,  in  a  number  of  localities  the  common  Turkey  strain 
gives  fully  as  good  results  on  an  average.  The  total  annual  produc- 
tion of  the  Kharkof  variety  is  now  prS^ably  between  15,000,000  and 
20,000,000  bushels. 

DuRUM-wHKAT  INVESTIGATIONS. — ^The  couditious  of  the  past  year 
have  been  particularly  favorable  for  durum  wheat  in  comparison 
with  common  varieties  in  view  of  the  extreme  drought.  The  superior 
adaptation  of  this  kind  of  wheat  over  others  in  dry  districts  has  been 
demonstrated  more  emphatically  than  ever  before.  Work  in  the 
development  of  pure  types  from  the  different  durum  varieties  has 
proceeded  as  before  and  several  distinct  strains  have  been  obtained 
that  are  considerably  different  in  their  local  adaptation.  As  rapidly 
•s  possible  these  representative  strains  will  be  assigned  definitely  to 
the  districts  in  which  they  belong,  there  being  no  doubt  that  the 
Kubanka,  already  well  known,  will  remain  the  important  variety  for 
the  northern  States  of  the  Great  Plains. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  correspond- 
ence witn  individuals  with  reference  to  the  source  for  obtaining 
durum-wheat  flour^  showing  a  distinct  demand  among  the  people 
for  flour  of  this  kind.  As  neretofore  it  has  been  difficult  to  point 
out  where  a  good  grade  of  durum  flour  could  be  obtained.  On  the 
other  hand  for  the  entire  year  there  is  yet  no  case  on  record  known 
to  this  Department  where  anvone  after  trying  the  flour  has  been 
displeased  with  it  Durum-wheat  flour  is  now  commonly  used  in 
a  number  of  eastern  cities,  particularly  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  Richmond,  a  sin^e  firm  having  disposed  of  five  carloads  in  the 
last-named  city  within  three  months. 

Pacific  coast  grain  investigations. — ^The  demonstration  of  the 
adaptation  of  Chul  and  Fretes  wheats  to  the  San  Joaauin  and  Sacra- 
meirto  valleys  in  California  were  mentioned  in  the  last  report.  It 
remamed  to  increase  the  seed  of  pure  strains  of  these  wheats  that 
the  farmers  might  be  able  to  make  use  of  them.  This  work  is  going  on 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  During  the  year  a  number  of  demonstration 
trials  have  been  arranged  wim  some  of  the  representative  farmers 
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in  this  region.  The  results  of  these  trials  confirm  those  of  our  own 
experiments  in  showing  the  yield  of  these  wheats  to  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  varieties  commonly  grown. 

Grain  work  in  the  southwestern  plains. — Grain  work  is  done 
on  the  experimental  farms  at  Amarillo  and  Dalhart,  Tex.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  farm  at  Amarillo  comes  in  contact  with  farmers  to 
a  considerable  extent  at  different  times  during  the  year  and  is  thus 
able  to  disseminate  among  them,  through  institute  lectures  and  other- 
wise, a  considerable  amount  of  information  obtained  from  the  results 
of  our  experiments.  Over  a  large  portion  of  this  region  the  season 
has  been  the  driest  of  many  years,  thus  giving  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  superiority  of  proper  methods  of  cultivation  over 
those  heretofore  commonly  practiced  by  the  farmers.  In  all  this  re- 
gion winter  grains  continue  to  show  themselves  superior  to  spring 
grains,  except  in  the  case  of  oats.  The  short-season  varieties  or  oats 
are  better  than  those  that  require  a  longer  period  for  ripening,  and 
there  is  continued  proof  of  tne  great  importance  of  the  sorghums  as 
dependable  crops  for  profit. 

Influence  of  environment  on  the  composition  of  grain. — ^Tho 
environment  experiments  comprise  several  series,  each  consisting  in 
the  planting  of  the  same  original  seed  of  a  variety  of  grain  at  three 
different  points  and  the  transfer  of  enough  of  the  succeeding  crop 
for  seed  from  each  point  to  each  of  the  other  two  points  the  following 
season  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effect  of  a  change  of  soil 
and  climate  on  the  composition  of  the  kernel.  The  past  two  years' 
work  in  this  line  has  given  interesting  results.  In  some  of  these 
experiments  there  has  been  a  departure  from  the  results  obtained 
heretofore  from  wheat,  in  that  the  yield  from  home-grown  seed  has 
not  been  as  great  as  that  from  seed  of  the  same  original  source 
brought  from  other  localities,  though  the  difference  was  not  great. 
In  the  soil-transfer  experiments  conducted  in  Maryland,  Kansas,  and 
California  the  quality  of  the  wheat  produced  has  been  practically  the 
same  on  each  ox  the  three  different  soils  at  the  same  pointy  though  the 
appearance  of  the  growing  grain  in  the  three  plats  was  quite  diferent, 
and  the  yields  have  usually  been  greater  on  the  western  soils. 

Production  of  pure  strains  of  cereals. — In  recent  years  a  critical 
examination  of  experimental  work  throughout  the  country  has  shown 
that  many  experiments  heretofore  conducted  with  considerable  pains 
over  a  long  period  of  time  have  been  of  little  value  because  of  the 
neglect  to  observe  certain  fundamental  facts  in  inaugurating  the 
experiments.  One  of  these  essentials  is  the  employment  of  a  pure 
strain  of  the  crop.  The  Office  of  Grain  Investigations,  recognizing 
this  fact,  has  given  much  labor  to  the  sorting  of  so-called  standard 
and  introduced  varieties,  which  are  really  mixtures,  and  to  the 
development  thereby  of  pure  types  from  a  single  mother  plant.  This 
work  has  now  been  carried  on  far  enough  for  the  acquirement  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  seed  of  a  number  of  pure  strains.  As  rapidly 
as  possible  the  seed  of  these  strains  will  be  substituted  for  the  ordi- 
nary seed  heretofore  used  in  all  of  the  important  field  experiments. 

Crops  in  rotation  with  cereals. — ^The  crop-rotation  experinnents 
intended  to  determine  what  crops  should  be  used  in  alternation  with 
cereals  to  obtain  the  best  results  nave  been  conducted  for  several  years 
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at  different  points,  particularly  in  California,  Kansas,  and  Utah. 
All  results  in  the  cases  where  legumes  were  employed  in  these  rota- 
tions have  completely  confirmed  the  results  of  other  experiments  here- 
tofore conducted  in  showing  the  importance  of  such  crops  preceding 
wheat.  In  California  the  value  of  green  rye  turned  under  in  prepara- 
tion for  wheat  seeding  was  also  shown.  Both  rye  alone  and  a  mix- 
ture of  rye  and  vetch  plowed  under  green  were  followed  by  a  yield  of 
50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  beinff  22  bushels  more  than  that  ob- 
tained on  sununer  fallow,  and  35  bushels  more  than  where  wheat 
followed  wheat.  At  several  of  the  dry-land  experimental  farms  two 
years'  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  potatoes  as  a  crop  to 
precede  wheat  The  idea  is  to  determine  whether  a  cultivated  crop, 
such  as  potatoes,  could  be  substituted  for  summer  tillage,  even  where 
the  rainfall  is  very  deficient.  It  seemed  first  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  pjotato  crop  itself  would  be  sufficiently  profitable  to 
justify  its  cultivation. 

Time  and  rate  of  seeding  grains. — For  a  number  of  years  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  at  a  number  of  the  experimental  farms 
operated  by  this  office  to  determine  the  best  time  of  seeding  for  the 
different  small  grains  and  the  proper  amount  of  seed  to  sow  to  the 
acre.  As  one  important  result  of  general  application,  after  several 
years'  work,  it  is  shown  that  a  considerably  smaller  amount  may  be 
employed  in  the  drier  districts  than  in  the  humid  areas.  The  proper 
amount  of  wheat,  for  example,  is  an  average  of  somewhere  near  3 
pecks,  while  in  the  humid  portions  of  the  eastern  United  States  it  is 
common  to  sow  from  5  pecks  to  2  bushels.  From  the  experiments  on 
time  of  seeding  no  general  conclusion  can  yet  be  drawn  which  will  be 
applicable  to  all  of  the  experimental  farms. 

Dry-land  grain  investigations. — During  the  past  year  dry-land 
investigations  were  conducted,  as  heretofore,  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Jardine,  Agronomist.  The  field  assistants  at 
each  of  the  experimental  farms,  ten  in  number,  are  acquiring  increas- 
ing familiarity  with  the  needs  of  the  work  and  the  investigations  are 
rapidly  becoming  more  effective.  During  the  year  one  new  farm  has 
been  added,  at  Moro,  Oreg.,  which  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  state  experiment  station.  This  farm  comprises  about  250  acres  of 
tillable  land  fairly  representative  of  the  whole  of  eastern  Oregon  and 
eastern  Washin^on,  and  it  has  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  experimental  work.  In  all  or  the  work  facts  are  being  ob- 
tained each  year  concerning  the  best  time  for  seeding  the  different 
crops,  the  proper  amount  to  sow  to  the  acre,  proper  methods  of  culti- 
vaticm  for  the  conservation  of  moisture,  the  crops  best  adapted  for 
cultivation  in  alternation  with  grains  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
give  the  best  yields,  the  best  varieties  of  each  crop  to  grow,  and  other 
cultural  conditions.  The  very  unusual  dryness  this  season  through- 
out almost  the  entire  dry-land  farming  region  gave  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  methods  being  employed 
on  the  different  experimental  farms  for  the  conservation  of  moisture 
and  in  determining  the  varieties  best  adapted  for  dry  seasons.  In 
rtah  the  drought  was  particularly  severe  and  the  possibilities  for 
CTain  production  in  that  district,  through  proper  methods  of  farming, 
have  been  thoroughly  tested. 
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Grain-sorghum  investigations. — ^The  work  with  dry-land  grain- 
sorghum  crops  has  continued  in  charge  of  Mr.  Carleton  R.  Ball, 
Agronomist.  The  season  of  1909  was  marked  by  intense  drought 
during  July,  August,  and  September  in  the  grain-sor^hum  belt  Ex- 
cellent opportunity  was  afforded  to  study  the  adaptability  of  different 
varieties  to  such  conditions.  Dwarf  and  early  varieties  of  kafirs  and 
milos  produced  25  to  60  per  cent  of  their  normal  yield,  in  comparison 
with  ordinary  larger  ana  later  varieties  which  produced,  on  an  aver- 
age, 10  to  25  per  cent  of  their  normal  yield.  Such  droughts  probably 
occur  on  an  average  of  once  in  three  years.  Merely  as  a  form  of 
drought  insurance,  the  Great  Plains  farmer  is  advised  to  plant  some 
of  these  more  drought-evading  varieties  each  year,  even  if  he  prefers 
lar^r  and  later  varieties  for  other  reasons.  Planting  the  ordinary 
varieties  at  about  one-half  the  usual  rate  per  acre  will  permit  fair 
grain  production  even  in  dry  years. 

Experiments  have  been  continued  with  Sudan  durra  and  BlackhuU 
kowlianff.  The  durra  showed  itself  to  be  a  fair  producer  under  condi- 
tions of  drought  The  BlackhuU  kowliang  is  still  regarded  as  highly 
promising,  but  process  has  been  retarded  by  numerous  field  hybridfs 
due  to  natural  crossings  because  of  the  limited  space  available. 

A  considerable  number  of  chemical  analyses  of  different  varieties 
have  been  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and 
many  more  are  now  in  progress.  There  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  fat  content  and  protein  content  of  different  varieties  and  different 
strains.  The  maximum  protein  content  found  was  16.6  per  cent  and 
the  average  12.2  per  cent,  which  is  higher  than  the  average  for  corn 
varieties.  In  conjunction  with  the  cooperative  milling  laboratory  of 
the  Office  of  Grain  Standardization,  preliminary  experiments  in  mill- 
ing some  of  the  best  varieties  of  grain  sorghums  have  been  started. 
It  nas  been  shown  that  an  excellent  quality  of  meal,  ccwnparable  with 
com  meal,  can  be  produced.  Cooking  tests  made  in  a  small  way  show 
attractive  results  with  the  meal,  ana  demonstrate  also  that  the  flour 
can  be  used  in  mixtures. 

Rice  investigations. — During  the  past  year  rice  investigations,  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Chambliss,  Expert,  have  been  continued 
and  extended.  Experiments  have  been  begun  at  Beaumont,  Tex., 
and  an  assistant  has  been  stationed  thera  to  look  after  the  experi- 
mental work.  Much  satisfaction  has  resulted  from  the  experiments 
at  Biggs,  Butte  County,  Cal.,  indicating  the  possibility  of  profitable 
rice  cultivation  in  that  region  on  a  commercial  scale.  An  important 
feature  now  is  to  detennine  the  varieties  best  adapted  and  the  best 
methods  of  soil  preparation  and  of  handling  the  crop. 

Experiments  were  continued  in  South  Carolina  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  rice  blast,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  more  ex- 
tensive and  thorough  work  in  that  district.  Attempts  to  obtain 
earlier  maturing  and  higher  yielding  strains  of  rice  are  being  con- 
tinued. A  series  of  experiments  is  now  under  way  to  determine  the 
effects  of  change  of  soil  and  climate  on  the  yield  and  composition  of 
rice  grown  from  the  same  original  seed. 

Cereal  rusts,  smuts,  and  other  diseases. — In  the  cereal-disease 
work,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Edward  C.  Johnson,  Pathologist,  further  re- 
searches into  the  life  history  and  phvsiology  of  rusts  have  been  made 
and  the  relations  between  meteorological  conditions  and  rust  epi- 
demics explained.    Papers  have  been  prepared  on  the  causes  of  floret 
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sterility  of  wheats  in  the  Southwest,  and  on  the  relationships  and  dis- 
tribution of  timothy  rust,  which  has  recently  become  an  important 
disease.  Results  promising  briefer  and  simpler  treatments  tor  thft 
prevention  of  loose  smuts  in  wheat  and  barley  have  been  obtained. 
A  Bureau  circular  on  the  smuts  of  sorghum  has  been  revised  and 
improved  preventive  measures  have  been  recommended. 
Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  breeding  of  rust-resistant 

Eins.    Numerous  new  crosses  tetween  the  rust-resistant  durums  and 
common  bread  wheats  have  been  made,  and  the  selection  and  fixing 
of  types  from  crosses  made  in  1907  have  been  continued. 

Oat  investigations.— Work  in  the  investigation  of  oats  has  con- 
tinued under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Warburton,  Agrono- 
mist Breeding  work  with  spring  oats  in  the  Middle  West  and  with 
winter  oats  at  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm  has  been  con- 
ducted along  the  same  lines  as  in  previous  years.  Some  excellent 
strains  of  spring  oats,  quite  different  from  any  now  in  cultivation, 
are  being  developed,  the  result  of  hybridization  between  the  Clydes- 
dale oat  and  a  variety  of  the  Rustproof  type  imported  from  Asia 
Minor.  Preliminary  tests  show  them  to  be  desirable  in  size  of 
erain,  yield  of  grain,  and  stiffness  of  straw.  Hybrids  of  the  Sixty- 
aay  crossed  with  Burt  promise  siome  good  strains  of  early  oats,  while 
somewhat  later,  large-grained  types  with  good  straw  are  being  devel- 
oped from  hybrids  between  Sixty-day  ana  Clydesdale  and  Sixty-day 
and  Probsteier.  In  winter  oats  the  most  promising  pedigreed  selec- 
tions so  far  are  those  derived  from  the  Culberson  and  Ked  Rustproof. 

The  methods  of  producing  and  handling  oats  in  common  use  among 
fanners  have  been  studied  rather  extensively  during  the  past  few 
years  in  connection  with  experimental  work  on  all  phases  or  oat  pro- 
duction, and  the  results  of  these  studies  have  now  been  presented  in  a 
series  of  bulletins.  One  of  these  has  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
methods  of  growing  winter  oats  in  the  South,  where  considerable 
interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  production  of 
winter  small  grain. 

Baslet  investigations. — ^The  work  with  barley,  conducted  by  Mr, 
H.  B,  Derr,  Agronomist^  has  continued  along  three  general  lines,  the 
introduction  of  new  varieties,  the  improvement  of  existing  varieties, 
and  the  production  of  improved  strains  by  hybridization.  Excellent 
r^ults  have  been  attainea  during  the  past  season  from  some  of  the 
newly  introduced  barleys.  Gaitami,  mtroduced  from  Manchuria, 
ripens  one  week  to  ten  days  earlier  and  is  outyielding  the  other  six- 
rowed  barleys  in  the  Northwest.  Several  hull-less  varieties  are  also 
very  promising.  Good  results  have  been  accomplished  in  improvinjg 
the  vield  and  quality  of  barley  by  means  of  selecting  the  seed.  This 
method  is  simple  and  can  be  practiced  by  any  intelligent  farmer.  A 
circular  has  been  issued  on  the  subject  entitled  "  The  Selection  of 
Seed  Barley  by  the  Specific  Gravity  Method." 

Experiments  have  been  continued  with  the  awnless  winter  variety 
of  barley.  This  barley  resembles  the  Tennessee  Winter  variety  and 
from  all  indications  it  will  be  as  hardy  and  yield  fully  as  well.  It 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  crops  of  the  South  where  hay 
grasses  do  not  succeed  very  well.  A  hooded  hybrid  barley  has  also 
been  produced  that  gave  an  excellent  yield  under  field  tests  the  past 
season. 
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Plans  for  future  work  on  grain  crops. — ^The  unfinished  lines  of 
investigation  which  have  been  descrihted  will  be  carried  forward  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year.  The  work  in  the  production  of  pure  types  of 
dinerent  cereals  will  be  continued  and  an  effort  will  be  made 
especially  to  increase  the  seed  of  those  already  established  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  of  use  in  general  cultivation. 

The  hardiest  winter  wheats  will  be  given  still  more  severe  tests  to 
determine,  if  possible,  the  limit  of  their  endurance  in  resistance  to 
drought  and  cold.  In  the  work  with  durum  wheat  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  obtain  still  more  definite  results  on  the  adaptation  of  local 
varieties,  and  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  use  of  durum-wheat  flour  by  baking  tests  and  otherwise. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  make  more  available  to  farmers  the  results 
of  experiments  with  grains  on  the  dry-land  experiment  farms.  Such 
experiments  as  seem  necessary  will  be  added  to  obtain  as  much 
further  knowledge  as  possible  concerning  the  effect  of  legumes, 
potatoes,  and  other  cultivated  crops  upon  tne  yield  of  cereals  when 
grown  in  alternation  with  them.  Experiments  to  determine  the 
proper  time  of  seeding  in  the  vicinity  of  the  different  experiment 
larms  will  be  emphasized. 

In  the  work  with  sorghums  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
trials  of  kowliang  varieties,  determinations  of  the  commercial  uses 
of  sorghums,  and  the  improvement  of  milo  and  kafir  with  reference 
to  drought  resistance  and  the  shortening  of  their  growing  period. 
In  rice  investigations  it  is  expected  to  obtain  much  more  information 
on  the  adaptation  of  varieties,  particularly  in  new  districts  such  as 
California  and  Arkansas.  Metnods  of  rice  cultivation  and  the  life 
history  of  rice  blast  will  also  be  investigated.  Experiments  for  the 
development  of  hardy  winter  varieties  of  oats  and  barleys  will  be 
emphasized,  as  well  as  for  promoting  greater  yield  and  quicker  ma- 
turity. It  is  expected  also  to  obtain  further  information  as  to  the 
hardiness  and  uses  of  Black  Winter  emmer  and  the  proso  millets, 

COBN  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  general  corn  investigations  of  the  Bureau  have  continued  in 
eharge  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Hartle5%  Physiologist,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Curtis 
H.  Kyle,  Ernest  B.  Brown,  and  L.  L.  Zook. 

Acclimatization  of  high-yielding  strains. — ^The  cross-bred 
strains,  the  foreign  introductions,  and  the  pure-bred  strains  of  com 
that  have  been  undergoing  acclimatization  and  selection  for  higher 
yields  by  this  office  for  periods  of  six  to  nine  years  continue  to 
respond  to  improvement  m  adaptation,  yield,  and  quality.  XJ.  S. 
Selection  77  has  been  undergoing  improvement  by  the  Department 
in  cooperation  with  a  local  farmer  at  Piketon,  Ohio,  since  1902.  In 
1909  the  average  yield  of  740  acres  of  this  com  was  77  bushels  (70 
pounds  dry  ears  per  bushel)  per  acre,  some  fields  averaging  100 
oushels  to  the  acre.  This  corn  is  adapted  to  river-bottom  lands  of 
southern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  U.  S.  Hybrid  120,  produced 
in  1902  by  crossing  Hickory  King  and  Boone  County  White,  is  un- 
dergoing improvement  at  Kound  Hill,  Va.  It  is  a  large-kemeled, 
white  dent  corn,  adapted  to  upland  conditions  of  northern  Virginia. 
U.  S.  Selection  133  is  a  ninety-day  yellow  dent  corn  that  has  given 
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excellent  satisfaction  in  the  southern  half  of  Wisconsin  and  of  Michi- 

fn.  U.  S.  Selection  136,  introduced  from  Mexico  in  1904  by  Dr. 
A.  Ejiapp,  has  been  under  process  of  acclimatization  and  improve- 
ment in  production  at  Waco,  Tex.,  for  six  years  in  cooperation  with 
local  corn  growers.  It  is  now  grown  by  farmers  about  Waco, 
Brownsville,  and  other  portions  of  Texas,  and  to  some  extent  in 
Arizona  and  southern  California.  It  continues  each  year  to  produce 
best,  or  second  best,  in  comparison  with  other  introductions,  cross- 
bred and  pure-bred  types,  with  which  it  is  tested  in  dry,  hot  localities. 

Testing  methods  of  corn  breeding. — The  various  methods  of  corn 
breeding  that  have  been  put  to  practical  tests  during  the  past  ten 
years  are  showing  their  comparative  merits.  The  yields  of  this  fall 
will  show  the  relative  production  of  corn  that  has  been  undergoing 
improvement  by  different  methods  of  close  breeding  and  crossing.  It 
is  well  established  that  the  retention  of  half  the  seed  of  ears  tested  as 
to  production  is  important.  It  allows  further  testing  under  differ- 
ent seasonal  conditions  and  isolation  or  crossing  of  individuals  of 
improved  merit  Indications  have  been  found  tnat  power  to  yield 
well  is  with  com  a  Mendelian  character  and  that  when  two  homo- 
zygous individuals,  related  or  unrelated,  are  mated  the  progeny 
produces  heavily. 

Determination  of  most  profitable  varieties. — Tests  of  produc- 
tion made  during  the  past  year  in  cooperation  with  about  500  larmers 
have  brought  forth  many  reports  showing  greatly  increased  yields 
from  well-selected  and  well-adapted  strains  of  corn.  Com  growers 
desirous  of  making  accurate  tests  to  ascertain  what  variety  can  be 
most  profitably  grown  are  furnished  with  advice,  as  well  as  record 
blanks,  and  in  certain  localities  seed  of  some  of  the  improved  varieties 
developed  by  the  Department. 

Plans  for  future  work  on  corn. — The  gratifying  and  valuable 
results  that  have  followed  the  production  by  breeding  and  adaptation 
of  high-yielding  strains  of  corn  make  an  extension  of  the  work  desir- 
able. It  will  not  be  possible  for  the  corn-breeding  experts  of  the 
Department  to  breed  high-producing  strains  for  each  locality,  but  it 
is  desirable  that  their  broad  knowledge  and  experience  be  utilized  in 

Sroducing  such  strains  in  distinct  portions  of  the  United  States, 
uch  strains  can  be  taken  up  by  private  com  breeders  for  more  local 
adaptation,  as  is  now  being  done  with  the  strains  already  developed. 
There  is  need  for  an  extension  of  corn-breeding  work  into  the  rich 
delta  countiry  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  into  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  the  rich  muck  lands  of  Florida,  the  semiarid  regions,  and  the 
extreme  Northwest.  Such  work  would  greatly  increase  the  profit  on 
the  acreage  already  devoted  to  corn  in  those  sections. 

TOBACCO  INVESTIGATIONS. 
SCOPE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  the  tobacco  investigations  of  the  Bureau,  in 
charges  Dr.  W.  W.  Garner,  Physiologist,  nave  included  work  with 
most  of  the  principal  cigar,  manufacturing,  and  export  types,  cover- 
ing ten  of  the  leading  tobacco-producing  States.  The  work  has  been 
confined  to  the  established  tobacco  districts  and  no  effort  has  been 
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made  to  extend  the  industry  into  new  territory.  In  some  of  tl:e  dis- 
tricts which  have  received  considerable  attention  in  the  past  the  in- 
vestigations have  been  discontinued  in  order  to  take  up  work  in  other 
tobacco  sections  in  which  nothing  has  previouslv  been  done. 

There  are  three  fundamental  problems  included  in  the  tobacco 
work,  as  now  organized,  one  or  more  of  which  are  receiving  attention 
in  each  of  the  districts  in  which  investigations  are  being  conducted. 
These  problems  are:  (1)  Tobacco-breeding  investigations  and  variety 
tests;  (2)  fertilizer  experiments,  qualitative  and  quantitative;  (3) 
crop-rotation  experiments  and  demonstrations.  The  breeding  inves- 
tigations include  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  need  to 
be  applied  in  the  improvement  of  the  crop  bj^  breeding  and  selection, 
as  well  as  the  practical  work  of  developing  better  varieties  and 
strains  for  the  different  tobacco  sections.  In  some  cases  this  feature 
is  limited  to  a  comparative  study  of  local  varieties.  The  extensive 
fertilizer  experiments  under  way  are  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  best  sources  of  plant- food  elements  for  the  various  types  of  tobacco 
and  the  most  profitable  quantities  to  be  applied  from  the  standpoints 
both  of  yield  and  of  quality.  The  crop-rotatiwi  work  is  designed  to 
collect  data  based  on  direct  experiments  and  to  afford  practical  dem- 
onstrations as  to  the  most  prontable  systems  for  use  where  tobacco  is 
the  leading  money  crop,  with  due  consideration  given  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  crop  as  regards  quality.  In  addition  to  these 
three  general  lines  of  investigation  a  number  of  special  problems^  in 
harvesting,  curing,  fermentation,  the  control  of  diseases,  etc.,  receive 
attention  in  those  districts  where  such  work  is  most  needed. 

In  conducting  the  investigations  along  the  lines  indicated  above, 
field  stations  are  maintained  in  representative  districts  producing  con- 
trasted types  of  tobacco  and  at  each  station  the  work  is  shaped  to 
meet  local  conditions.  The  investigations  are  so  planned,  however, 
that  the  breeding,  fertilizer,  and  crop-rotation  studies  in  each  section 
diall  not  only  supply  necessary  information  bearing  on  the  local 
situation  but  shall  also  contribute  data  for  reaching  important  gen* 
eralizations,  the  work  in  each  locality  thus  fitting  into  a  general 
scheme  with  definite  objects  in  view.  Corrdation  of  the  results  of 
the  work  systematically  followed  up  will  form  a  substantial  ba^s  for 
the  introduction  of  more  profitable  and  permanent  systems  of  farm- 
ing with  tobacco  as  the  central  money  crop. 

DfVESTiaATIOHS  IN  CIGAB-TOBACOO  I^fTEICTS. 

During  the  past  year  studies  with  cigar  types  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Texas.  Work  has  also  been  begun  in  Pennsylvania  in  cooperation 
with  the  state  experiment  station. 

Ferttlizer  and  crop-rotation  experiments. — ^In  the  broadleaf 
belt  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  yield  has  been  falling  off  in  recent 
years,  and  fertilizer  experiments,  mainly  with  various  forms  of 
phosphates,  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
former  large  yields.  In  New  York  experiments  have  been  under- 
taken in  cooperation  with  the  state  experiment  station  to  develop  the 
best  systems  of  rotation  and  the  most  profitable  use  of  fertilizers  for 
the  tobacco  crop  of  the  State.    In  Texas  an  experiment  farm  has 
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been  established  at  Nacogdoches  for  working  out  and  demonstrating 
in  a  practical  way  to  farmers  the  best  systems  of  rotation  and  ferti- 
lizing the  soil  for  growing  filler  tobacco  as  an  additional  money  crop 
in  conjunction  with  cotton  and  the  other  crops  adapted  to  that  section. 

Breeding  investigations. — The  special  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  tobacco  breeding  has  been  continued  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  some  of  the  resulte  of  the  work  will  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion at  an  early  date.  The  practical  work  in  this  section  for  the 
present  is  the  development  of  a  broadleaf  hybrid  analogous  to  the 
Halladaj  Havana  originated  by  the  Bureau.  In  Ohio  some  very 
productive  filler  hybrids  developed  in  the  course  of  the  breeding 
myestigations  in  cooperation  with  the  state  experiment  station  are 
being  tried  out  commercially  in  cooperation  with  CTOwers.  In 
Pennsylvania  breeding  investigations  for  improving  yield  and  secur- 
ing greater  uniformity  in  the  filler  crop  have  been  inaugurated  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  experiment  station. 

Studies  on  curing,  fermentation,  and  control  of  diseases. — The 
laboratory  studies  on  the  important  changes  effected  in  the  curing 
and  fermentation  processes  have  been  practically  completed  and  the 
results  are  being  prepared  for  publication.  Much  interest  is  being 
manifested  by  growers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley^  in  the  process  which 
has  been  devised  for  the  use  of  artificial  heat  in  curing  and  which 
will  remove  the  danger  from  pole  sweat  and  also  insure  more  uniform 
curing. 

The  new  process  of  harvesting  tobacco  by  picking  the  leaves  from 
the  stalk  is  becoming  more  important  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  is 
of  special  interest,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  new  Halladay  tobacco 
does  not  cure  well  on  the  stalk.  The  merits  of  the  new  process  are 
bein^  carefully  tested  this  year  in  both  the  Havana  and  broadleaf 
districts.  The  value  of  the  method  of  sterilizing  seed  beds  with 
steam,  devised  by  the  Bureau  for  the  control  of  root-rot,  has  been 
again  emphasized  by  serious  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  beds  which 
were  not  subjected  to  this  treatment. 

DnrSSTIGATIONS  IN  MANTIPACTTmiHG  AND  EXPORT  TOBACCO  DISTRICTS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  experiments  and  demonstrations 
with  manufacturing  and  export  types  of  tobacco  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  States  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina. Some  preliminary  work  has  also  been  undertaken  in  the  bright 
flue-cured  district  of  South  Carolina.  The  three  essential  features 
of  the  work  with  all  these  types  are  fertilizer  tests,  crop-rotation  ex- 
periments and  demonstrations,  and  variety  tests.  Local  stations  are 
maintained  in  districts  producing  the  important  types  of  leaf,  and 
the  general  features  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  special  problems  taken 
up,  are  adjusted  to  local  requirements. 

Work  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. — In  Virginia  the  investigations 
have  been  continued  largely  along  the  lines  followed  in  the  past,  and 
local  stations  have  been  maintained  at  Appomattox  and  Rustburg  in 
the  dark-fired  district,  at  Louisa  and  Bowling  Green  in  the  sun- 
cured  district,  at  Chatham  and  Axton  in  the  bright  flue-cured  district, 
and  at  Fork  Union  in  the  dark-stemming  district.    The  institutes 
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held  at  these  stations,  which  form  an  important  feature  of  the  work^ 
have  been  largely  attended  by  farmers.  Not  only  are  the  farmers 
showing  their  interest  in  the  investigations  by  attending  the  insti- 
tutes, but  they  are  putting  into  practice  the  lessons  drawn  from  the 
experiments  and  demonstrations,  and  there  is  a  marked  demand  for 
the  extension  and  further  development  of  the  work.  The  investi- 
gations in  Virginia  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  state  ex- 
periment station,  and  a  special  appropriation  of  $5,000  is  made  by  the 
State  in  support  of  the  work. 

In  Maryland  the  investigations  have  been  continued  along  the  same 
lines  as  last  year,  with  headquarters  at  Upper  Marlboro  and  subsidiary 
centers  at  Lyons  Creek  and  La  Plata.  These  investigations  are  being 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  state  experiment  station. 

Work  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. — The  work  in 
the  so-called  "new  belt"  of  the  bright  flue-cured  district  of  North 
Carolina,  which  was  begun  last  year  with  head(juarters  at  Greenville, 
in  Pitt  County,  has  been  continued  in  cooperation  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  addition  to  the  fertilizer  experiments, 
crop-rotation  studies,  and  variety  tests,  a  special  feature  receiving 
attention  in  this  section  is  the  relation  of  commercial  fertilizers  to 
the  burning  quality  of  the  tobacco.    There  has  been  considerable  com- 

Slaint  in  the  trade  that  much  of  the  tobacco  produced  in  this  district 
oes  not  burn  freely,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  system  of  fertilizing 
is  largely  responsible  for  this  trouble.  During  the  coming  year  it  is 
planned  to  extend  the  general  features  of  the  work  into  the  "  old  belt " 
of  the  bright  flue-cured  district  and  the  darker  tobacco  district  of 
the  State.  A  problem  of  vital  importance  to  the  tobacco  industry 
of  the  old  belt,  more  particularly  in  Granville  County,  is  the  control 
of  the  Granville  wilt.  This  problem  has  been  taken  up  in  cooperation 
with  the  state  experiment  station  both  from  the  standpoint  of  breed- 
ing resistant  varieties  and  of  developing  systems  of  rotation,  fertiliz- 
ing, and  cultivation  which  will  control  the  disease. 

The  work  which  has  just  been  begun  in  South  Carolina,  with  head- 
quarters at  Manning,  Clarendon  County,  will  be  along  the  lines  fol- 
lowed in  North  Carolina. 

Work  in  Kentucky. — The  investigations  at  Lexington  (in  the 
Burlej  district),  at  Hopkinsville  (in  Sie  dark- fired  district),  and  at 
Hardinsburg  (in  the  Green  River  district)  have  been  continued;  and, 
in  addition,  experiments  have  been  undertaken  at  Bowling  Green 
(in  the  one-sucker  district),  in  cooperation  with  the  West  itentucky 
Normal  School.  All  of  the  work  in  this  State  is  in  cooperation  with 
the  state  experiment  station.. 

PLANT-NTXTBITION  INVESTIGATIONS. 

These  investigations,  in  charge  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Garner,  Physiologist, 
relate  to  some  of  the  fundamental  problems  in  plant  nutrition  of  a 
general  nature  as  distinguished  from  the  nutrition  work  of  the  Bureau 
which  has  reference  to  specific  crops.  These  studies  include  laboratory 
researches  supplementea  by  practical  field  tests  which  are  carried  on  in 
the  Piedmont  area  of  North  Georgia,  in  the  Coastal  Plain  section  of 
eastern  South  Carolina,  and  on  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm. 
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Relation  op  nutrition  to  the  composition  of  the  plant. — ^Ex- 
periments  are  in  progress  to  determine  the  factors  controlling  the 
production  of  the  important  constituents  of  crop  plants,  with  special 
reference  to  the  influence  of  the  various  elements  of  plant  food  on 
nutrition  and  composition.  During  the  past  year  particular  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  quantitative  production  of  oil  in  such  plants  as 
cotton  and  soy  beans.  These  plants  offer  many  advantages  for  investi^ 
gating  the  relation  of  the  factors  of  nutrition  to  the  amount  of  oil 
produced,  and  verjr  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  on  these 
problems.  There  is  much  need  for  information  "on  this  important 
subject  and  it  is  believed  that  the  results  of  the  investigations  now  in 
progress  will  aid  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples involved. 

Functions  of  the  secondary  elements  of  plant  food. — ^The 
aim  of  this  study  is  to  acquire  more  definite  information  regarding  the 
role  of  some  of  the  mineral  elements  which  are  commonly  regarded  aa 
of  little  practical  importance,  but  which  may  perform  very  important 
functions  in  influencing  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  The  practical 
question  involved  is  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  so-called  high-grade 
and  low-grade  mineral  fertilizer  salts  for  feeding  crop  plants.  A 
series  of  field  tests  are  being  conducted  to  determine  in  a  practical 
way  whether  the  secondary  cdnstituents  of  the  low-grade  fertilizers 
play  any  important  part  in  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  either  direct  or 
m  the  maintenance  of  a  physiological  balance  with  the  most  valued 
elements  of  food  supplied. 

Most  favorable  nutrition  ratios  for  crop  plants. — Although 
a  knowledge  of  the  optimum  nutrition  ratios  for  different  crop  plants 
is  of  fundamental  importance  to  practical  agriculture,  little  exact 
information  on  the  subject  is  to  be  had,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  no 
satisfactory  methods  have  been  available  for  determining  these  ratios. 
The  work  under  this  head  for  the  present,  therefore,  has  to  do  pri- 
marily with  the  development  of  methods  whereby  the  various  disturb- 
ing factors  of  environment  may  be  controlled,  so  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  relative  quantities  of  the  important  elements 
of  plant  food  actually  required  to  produce  definite  crop  yields,  not 
only  with  respect  to  gross  yields,  but  also  with  reference  to  the  more 
valuable  crop  constituents.  It  is  hoped  that  a  series  of  experiments 
now  in  progress  will  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  a  proposed  method 
of  procedure  for  acquiring  reliable  data  on  this  subject. 

DBT-LAND  AGBICUXTUBE  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  investigations  in  dry-land  agriculture  in  the  Great  Plains  area, 
mider  the  direction  of  Prof.  E.  C.  Chilcott,  Agriculturist,  have  pro- 
gressed along  the  lines  outlined  in  previous  reports. 

The  season's  results. — The  season  of  1910  has  been  a  particularly 
favorable  one  for  obtaining  results  from  the  various  rotations  and 
methods  of  cultivation.  The  seasonal  precipitation  has  been  normal 
or  less  than  normal  at  all  stations ;  and  at  some,  notably  Amarillo 
and  Dalhart,  Tex.,  Williston  and  Edgeley^.  Dak.,  and  Bellefourche, 
S-  Dak.,  the  drought  has  been  severe.    The  results  of  the  various 
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methods  of  tillage  have  been  consistent  and  in  general  accord  with 
the  results  of  previous  years.  A  bulletin  is  now  in  press  containing 
the  most  important  results  and  tentative  conclusions  reached  in  the 
investigations  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1909. 

Summer  tillage  and  alternate  cropping  have  generally  given  larger 
yields  than  continuous  cropping  or  crop  rotations.  These  increased 
yields  have  not  generally  been  sufficient,  nowever,  to  make  the  practice 
of  summer  tillage  prontable  when  the  extra  cost  of  this  system  as 
compared  with  rotation  or  green  manuring  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion* In  some  instances  quite  as  good  yields  have  been  obtained  from 
properly  planned  rotations  as  from  alternate  cropping  and  summer 
tillage,  (jreen  manuring  has  also  given  excellent  results  in  many 
instances. 

Development  op  the  wobk. — ^The  interest  shown  by  the  local  farm- 
ing communities  in  the  work  of  the  several  stations  is  very  Ratifying, 
and  it  is  believed  t^at  this  phase  of  the  work  can  be  still  further 
developed  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  farmers  and  the  station 
workers.  It  is  planned  to  stren^hen  the  work  in  crop  rotation  and 
cultivation  methods  by  increasmg  the  number  of  rotations^  using 
fertilizers  of  various  kinds,  and  in  other  respects  more  fully  meeting 
the  local  demands  which  have  become  more  apparent  since  the  won. 
was  begun.  The  close  and  cordial  cooperative  relations  which  have 
heretorore  existed  with  other  offices  and  with  several  of  the  state  ex- 
periment stations  have  been  continued,  and  there  is  ur^nt  need  of 
still  further  extension  and  coordination  of  these  cooperative  relations. 
^  No  new  stations  have  been  established  nor  have  any  been  discon- 
tinued during  the  past  year.  It  is  deemed  desirable,  however,  to 
extend  the  work  to  one  new  station  at  Hettinger,  N.  Dak^  in  cooi^er- 
ation  with  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  It 
is  also  hoped  that  the  entire  work  may  be  strengthened  by  employing 
an  additional  traveling  field  assistant  to  aid  Mr.  J.  S.  dole,  fexpert, 
in  that  important  work.  The  stafif  now  engaged  in  the  work  includes 
J.  M.  Stephens,  Special  Agent;  Fritz  Knorr  and  O.  R.  Mathews, 
Experts;  and  W.  W.  Burr,  E.  F.  Chilcott,  O.  J.  Grace,  A.  L.  Hallsted, 
F.  L.  Kennard,  C.  H.  Plath,  J.  C.  Thysell,  and  W.  O.  Whitcomb, 
Assistants. 

WESTEBN  AGBICITLTUBAL  EXTENSION. 

The  Office  of  Western  Agricultural  Extension,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Carl  S.  Scofield,  Agriculturist,  has  been  engaged  during  the 
past  year  in  the  operation  of  a  number  of  field  stations  for  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  at  various  points  in  the  Western  States, 
With  the  exception  of  the  station  near  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  these  field 
Nations  are  located  on  reclamation  projects  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  lines  of  work  underway  have  had  to  do  with  local 
problems  of  crop  production.  By  cooperative  arrangement  much  of 
the  investigational  work  conducted  at  these  field  stations  is  planned 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  supervised  by  members  of  the  investigational 
staff  of  the  Bureau.  It  is  the  aim  to  make  these  stations  the  centers 
for  the  investigation  of  local  crop  and  tillage  problems  and  to  apply 
the  results  of  scientific  investigation  by  actual  field  practice  in  the 
various  localities.    Four  of  the  stations,  which  will  be  first  mentioned 
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in  the  paragraphs  which  follow,  have  been  in  operation  for  three 
years  or  more,  while  work  on  the  other  stations  was  inaugurated 
dtiring  the  summer  of  1909. 

Yuma  experiment  farm.— The  Yuma  station,  of  which  Mr.  W.  A. 
PetersOTi  is  superintendent,  includes  154  acres  of  land,  7  miles  north 
of  Yuma,  Ariz.,  on  the  California  side  of  the  Colorado  River.  The 
experimental  work,  which  up  to  the  present  year  has  been  conducted 
on  rented  land  south  of  Yuma,  has  now  been  brought  together  on  this 
new  experiment  farm.  The  different  lines  of  work  under  way  include 
Egyptian  cotton,  dates,  miscellaneous  forage  crops,  various  kinds 
offruits,  and  experiments  with  eucalypts  in  cooperation  with  the 
Forest  Service.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  clearing  and  preparing 
for  irrigation  all  of  the  land  required  for  the  experimental  work  this 
year,  the  work  has  been  considei-ably  impeded.  The  station  is  now 
fidrly  well  developed,  however,  and  the  experimental  work  will  go 
iarwikTd  rapidly. 

Tbuckee-Carson  experiment  farm. — ^The  Truckee-Carson  station, 
of  which  Mr.  F.  B.  Headley  is  superintendent,  is  located  on  the 
Truckee-Carson  project  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  1  mile  south  of 
the  town  of  Fallon,  Nev.  The  station  farm  includes  160  acres  of 
land,  of  which  about  50  acres  have  been  leveled  and  put  under  ditch. 
Cooperative  experimental  work  with  forage  crops,  cereals,  corn,  hor- 
ticultural and  truck  crops,  and  forest  trees  has  b^en  continued  during 
the  year.  New  lines  of  cooperative  investigational  work  dealing  with 
the  causes  of  the  infertility  of  the  raw  desert  land  have  been  begun 
during  the  past  year.  These  investigations  include  studies  of  the 
bacterial  flora  of  the  soil  and  of  certain  physical  and  physiological 
phases  of  plant  nutrition.  Experiments  in  the  application  of  ferti- 
lizers have  also  been  started. 

San  Antonio  experiment  farm. — The  San  Antonio  station,  of 
which  Mr.  S.  H.  Hastings  is  superintendent,  includes  125  acres  of 
land,  5  miles  south  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  The  lines  of  cooperative 
investigational  work  mentioned  in  previous  reports  have  been  con- 
tinued, with  added  emphasis  during  the  past  year  on  studies  of  native 
plants  related  to  the  cultivated  fruit  and  nut  trees.  The  aim  of  the 
work  at  San  Antonio  is  chiefly  to  determine  what  crops  and  what 
tillage  methods  are  likely  to  produce  the  best  results  without  irriga- 
tion. The  season  of  1909  was  the  driest  year  recorded  during  a  period 
of  over  thirty  years  j  consequently  an  excellent  opportunity  was  af- 
forded for  determinmg  the  efficacy  of  improved  methods  of  tillage 
and  the  relative  value  of  various  crops.  The  most  significant  feature 
of  the  season's  work  was  the  demonstration  of  the  value  of  a  pro- 
longed fallow  period  preceding  crop  production.  Land  that  had  lain 
fallow  and  had  been  thoroughly  cultivated  for  twelve  to  eighteen 
mcmths  prior  to  cropping  in  1909  gave  very  satisfactory  yields  of 
ccMm,  s(»*ghum,  and  cotton,  while  other  land  which  had  lain  fallow  for 
a  much  Sorter  period  produced  practically  no  crop.  The  difference 
in  soil  moisture  content  in  the  two  fields  appeared  to  be  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  difference  in  yields.  Experiments  have  been 
begun  to  determine  what  factors  other  than  available  moisture  supply 
contributed  to  these  observed  differences  in  crop  yield  resulting  from 
a  longer  period  of  fallow. 
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Bellepoukche  experiment  farm. — The  Bellefourche  station,  of 
which  Mr.  Beyer  Aune  is  superintendent,  includes  200  acres  of  land. 
2  miles  northeast  of  Newell,  S.  Dak.,  on  the  Bellefourche  project  or 
the  Reclamation  Service.  Prior  to  July  1, 1909,  this  field  station  was 
operated  by  the  Office  of  Dry-Land  Agriculture  investigations.  Four 
important  cooperative  lines  of  work  are  being  conducted  at  this  sta- 
tion, namely,  (1)  experiments  in  crop  rotation  and  tillage  methods, 
(2)  drought-resistant  crop-breeding  investi^tions,  (3)  drought- 
resistant  cereal  investigations,  and  (4)  experiments  (in  cooperation 
with  the  Forest  Service)  with  forest  trees  for  fuel  and  windbreaks. 
Up  to  the  present  time  no  water  has  been  available  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses on  this  farm.  It  is  expected  that  irrigation  water  will  be 
available  during  the  summer  of  1912. 

Klamath  experiment  farm. — ^The  Klamath  station,  of  which  Mr. 
J.  P.  Irish,  jr.,  is  in  charge,  includes  40  acres  of  reclaimed  swamp 
land,  14  miles  southeast  of  Klamath  Falls.  Oreg.  The  work  at  this 
station  was  begun  at  the  special  request  oi  the  Kecltfmation  Service, 
to  ascertain  the  probable  agricultural  value  of  this  reclaimed  swamp 
land.  No  cooperative  investigational  work  has  as  yet  been  started 
at  this  station. 

Huntley  experiment  farm. — ^The  Huntley  station,  of  which  Mr. 
J.  M.  Stephens  is  acting  in  charge,  includes  approximately  200  acres 
of  land,  4  miles  east  of  Huntley,  Mont.,  on  the  Huntley  project  of  the 
Reclamation  Service.  The  work  so  far  undertaken  has  been  largely 
demonstrational,  with  a  view  to  showing  how  best  to  produce  stand- 
ard field  crops  in  that  region.  Sugar  beets,  potatoes,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  and  alfalfa  planted  in  various  ways  have  been  given  different 
kinds  of  tillage.  Work  at  this  station  is  being  conducted  with  the  in- 
formal cooperation  of  the  Montana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Umatilla  experiment  farm. — The  Umatilla  station,  of  which  Mr. 
E.  W.  Allen  is  in  charge,  includes  40  acres  of  land,  2  miles  north  of 
Hermiston,  Oreg.,  on  the  Umatilla  project  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 
The  chief  lines  of  work  have  to  do  witn  horticultural  and  truck  crops. 
The  station  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Oregon  Experiment 
Station. 

Miscellaneous  cooperative  work. — In  addition  to  the  field  sta- 
tions mentioned,  cooperation  with  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  is  in  effect  in  certain  phases  of  the  experimental 
work  on  the  substation  at  Williston,  N.  Dak.,  on  the  Williston  project 
of  the  Reclamation  Service.  A  portion  of  the  Williston  farm  is  irri- 
gated land,  and  an  assistant  familiar  with  crop  production  under 
irrigation  is  employed  to  supervise  the  experiments  with  field  crojjs 
under  irrigation.  Another  assistant  is  employed  to  supervise  experi- 
ments being  conducted  at  Williston  in  connection  with  crop  rotation 
and  tillage  methods. 

On  the  North  Platte  project  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  near 
Mitchell,  Nebr.,  this  office  is  also  cooperating  with  the  Office  of  Ih^- 
Land  Agriculture  Investigations  in  the  operation  of  a  field  station 
known  as  the  Scottsbluff  Experiment  Farm,  which  is  being  conduct^ 
jointly  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  of  Nebraska, 
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Plans  por  puturb  work. — ^It  is  expected  during  the  ensuing  year 
to  materially  extend  the  cooperative  investigational  work  on  some  of 
the  newer  field  stations  operated  by  this  office;  and  if  the  necessary 
arrangements  can  be  effected,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  another  field 
station  on  one  of  the  projects  of  the  Eeclamation  Service  in  New 
Mexico. 

ALKALI  AND  DBOUGHT  BESISTANT  PLANT  BBEEDINQ. 

The  work  of  breeding  crop  plants  resistant  to  alkali  and  drought 
and  of  investigating  the  physiological  factors  of  alkali  resistance 
and  drought  resistance  has  been  carried  on  as  heretofore  under  the 
directicm  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Kearney,  Physiolo^st  Good  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year  in  breeding  improved  strains  of 
Egyptian  cotton  for  growing  in  the  arid  Southwest,  in  breeding 
drought-resistant  strains  of  forage  plants  for  the  Great  Plains  area, 
in  determining  from  the  physiological  point  of  view  what  constitutes 
drought  resistance,  and  in  working  out  correlations  between  the  nat- 
ural vegetation  and  the  capabilities  for  drought-resistant  crop  pro- 
duction of  different  types  of  land  in  the  arid  portion  of  the  country. 

Egtptian  cotton  in  the  Southwest. — ^The  work  on  Egyptian  cot- 
ton is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  offices  of  Western  Agricul-' 
tiiral  Extension,  Crop  Acclimatization  and  Adaptation,  and  Crop 
Physiology  and  Breeaing  Investigations.  As  a  result  of  the  plant- 1 
breSeding  work  to  date,  three  distinct  types  have  been  developed  from 
the  seed  of  the  Mit  Afifi  variety  of  Egyptian  cotton,  with  which  the' 
acclimatization  and  breeding  experiments  were  begun  eight  jrears  ago.' 
Two  of  these  are  so  distinct  from  the  parent  stock  as  to  constitute  new, 
varieties.  They  have  light-colored  nber  and  more  nearly  resemble 
some  of  the  other  Egyptian  varieties,  such  as  Nubari  and  Jannovitch. 
The  third  has  all  the  cnaracters  of  Mit  Afifi,  including  the  character- 
istic brown-colored  fiber,  but  is  more  productive  and  produces  fiber 
of  better  quality  than  does  the  imported  seed.  This  acclimatized 
Mit  Afifi  and  also  one  of  the  new  varieties  were  grown  last  year  on 
a  field  scale  in  Arizona  and  showed  a  remarkable  degree  of  uniformity 
in  the  characteristics  of  the  plants  and  fiber.  The  three  best  types 
are  being  tested  this  year  in  several  localities  in  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia in  order  to  determine  to  what  degree  they  retain  their  uni-' 
formity  and  other  desirable  characteristics  under  a  variety  of  cli- 
matic and  soil  conditions. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  in  1909  it  was  proved  that  the  diversity 
^wrhich  had  previously  shown  itself  in  this  acclimatized  Egyptian  cot- 
ton could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  growing  carefully  selected 
strains  and  removing  the  undesirable  plants  from  the  field  before 
flowering.  It  is  evident  that  by  these  methods  a  product  can  be  ob- 
tained having  the  uniform  staple  demanded  by  spinners  of  these 
hi^h-grade  cottons.  In  view  of  the  present  relative  scarcity  and  high 
pnce  of  Egyptian  and  other  long-staple  cottons,  it  would  seem  desir- 
able to  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible  whether  the  growing  of  these  new 
cottons  can  be  made  ccMnmercially  successful  in  the  Southwest.  Mean- 
while the  plant-breeding  work  will  be  continued  at  various  localities 
in  that  region,  to  develop  locally  adapted  strains  of  the  most  prom- 
isiiig  verifies. 
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Drought-resistant  plant  breeding. — ^The  best  of  the  selected 
strains  of  alfalfa  developed  at  Bellefourche,  S.  Dak.,  in  the  course  of 
this  work  continue  to  show  great  uniformity  in  their  desirable  forage 
type  and  in  seed  production,  both  at  Belleiourche  (S.  Dak.)  and  at 
Akron  (Colo.).  This  uniformity  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  strains,  seed  of  which  was  grown  at  both 
places.  The  very  dry  weather  of  June,  1910,  has  given  the  first  severe 
test  of  drought  resistance  which  has  been  had  during  the  last  three 
years.  Most  of  the  selected  strains  have  so  far  stood  the  test  satis- 
factorily. If  the  conditions  of  drought  continue,  an  adequate  test 
of  the  resistance  of  the  improved  strains  of  sorgo  and  millet  that 
have  been  bred  can  be  made.  A  study  of  several  hundred  individual 
plants  of  Bromua  inermis^  grown  in  hills  in  the  breeding  nursery  at 
^llef ourche,  showed  that  a  number  of  distinct  types  could  be  selected, 
one  of  which  is  especially  satisfactory  as  a  forage  plant.  This  grass  is 
showing  remarkable  resistance  to  the  prevailing  conditions  of  drought, 
and  considerable  difference  in  this  respect  is  manifested  by  the  differ- 
ent types.  Further  study  of  the  individual  plants  of  western  wheat 
grass  in  the  nursery  shows  abundant  opportunity  for  the  selection  of 
desirable  forage  types  of  this  highly  arought-resistant  native  grass. 
Seed  of  such  of  the  new  strains  of  the  crops  mentioned  as  prove  to  be 
definitely  superior  in  drought  resistance  will  be  increased  as  rapidly 
as  possible  for  distribution  m  the  regions  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

^  Physiology  of  drought  resistance. — Under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  H.  L.  Shantz,  Physiologist,  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Physical  Laboratory,  numerous  varieties  of  most  of  the  important 
crop  plants  grown  in  the  Great  Plains  area  are  being  studied  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  structural  and  physiological  peculiarities  make  some 
species  and  varieties  more  drought  resistant  than  others.  Parallel 
work  is  being  carried  on  with  the  native  plants  of  the  region,  in  which 
the  drought-resistant  characteristics  are  usually  more  easily  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  found  that  the  best  adapted  of  the  cultivated  plants, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  native  plants,  fall  into  two  classes — those  which 
endure  drought  and  those  which  merely  escape  it. 

Experiments  with  a  large  number  of  species  and  varieties  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  ability  of  the  roots  to  take 
up  water  from  a  given  type  of  soil  when  nearly  dry,  the  minimum 
percentage  of  soil  moisture  permitting  the  roots  to  absorb  being  nearly 
the  same  for  all  the  crop  plants  investigated.  Among  plants  whicn 
are  really  drought  resistant  the  two  principal  factors  appear  to  be 
ability  to  withstand  wilting  by  reducing  transpiration  in  times  of 
drought,  and  ability  to  recover  and  continue  growth  after  wilting, 
when  water  again  becomes  available. 

It  is  found  that  many  plants  which  are  generally  considered 
drought  resistant  merely  avoid  drought  by  making  a  comparatively 
small  growth  of  leaves  and  stems,  thus  conserving  soil  moisture. 
Other  plants,  by  ripening  their  seeds  rapidly,  escape  the  extremely 
dry  weather  of  the  latter  part  of  the  summer.  Another  adaptation  by 
which  some  apparently  drought-resistant  plants  in  reality  escape 
drought  conditions  is  by  the  development  of  deeper  or  more  extensive 
root  svstems,  which  enable  them  to  draw  water  from  a  larger  volume 
of  soil. 
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Indicator  value  of  natural  vegetation. — ^As  a  result  of  three 
years'  field  work  in  a  pjortion  of  the  Great  Plains  area  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  work  out  detailed  correlations  between  the  native  growth  on 
different  types  of  land  and  the  capabilities  of  those  types  for  crop 
production.  It  is  found  that  land  which  is  naturally  covered  with 
short  grass  is  best  adapted  to  shallow-rooted  and  early-maturing 
crops,  such,  as  ismall  grains,  and  that  while  such  land  gives  the  largest 
yields  in  years  of  heavy  and  well-distributed  rainfall,  it  is  most  sub- 
ject to  drought  in  vears  when  the  precipitation  is  light  or  confined  to 
the  early  part  of  the  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  land  covered  with 
a  v^etation  of  the  taller  and  deeper  rooted  wire  grass,  or  of  the  still 
larger  bunch  grass  and  species  of  similar  habit,  is  well  adapted  to 
deep-rooted  crops  and  sucn  as  require  a  longer  season  for  maturing. 
While  production  on  lands  of  the  tall-grass  types  is  relatively  smaller 
in  wet  years  than  on  short-grass  land,  it  is  much  surer  in  dry  years. 

The  physical  reasons  for  these  correlations  are  that  moisture  pene- 
trates aeeper  and  is  held  longer  in  wire-grass  and  bunch-grass  types 
of  land  than  in  short-grass  land.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  observe 
during  the  extreme  drought  of  1910  that  the  predictions  based  upon 
previous  studies  of  the  structure  and  physiolo^  of  the  natural  vege- 
tation on  these  different  types  of  land  as  to  their  relative  adaptability 
to  different  crops  and  their  relative  productivity  in  times  of  drought 
have  been  abundantly  fulfilled.  This  year  the  best  crops  were  gen- 
erally grown  on  the  wire-grass  and  the  bunch-grass  land,  while  crop 
failures  have  been  more  numerous  on  the  short-grass  land  which 
yielded  so  well  in  1909,  the  wet  year.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  this 
work  in  order  to  ascertain  what  modifications  of  these  correlations 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  applicable  throughout  the 
Great  Plains  area. 

FHTSICAL  INVESTIQATIGNS. 

The  work  of  the  Physical  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
L.  J.  Briggs,  Physicist,  is  largely  cooperative  in  character.  During 
the  past  year  cooperative  work  has  bcKsn  carried  on  to  a  varying  ex- 
tent with  about  one-half  of  the  offices  in  the  Bureau. 

The  principal  lines  of  investigation  have  had  reference  to  the 

Srowth  of  crops  in  dry-land  regions,  such  work  having  been  con- 
ucted  in  cooperation  with  several  of  the  offices  of  the  Bureau.  The 
object  has  been  to  determine  what  method  of  crop  rotation  and  culti- 
vation are  most  efficient  in  securing  penetration  of  the  rainfall  and  in 
preventing  evaporation.  Special  attention  has  also  been  given  to  a 
study  of  the  climatic  conditions  at  each  of  the  dry-land  experimental 
farms  of  the  Bureau  to  determine  the  effect  on  crop  production.  The 
subject  of  evaporation  has  been  given  particular  attention,  since  the 
amount  of  rainfall  required  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  evapora- 
tion taking  place.  Several  bulletins  have  been  prepared  during  the 
year  giving  the  results  of  various  lines  of  cooperative  work. 

PABM-MAKAQEMEKT  INVESTIQATIOKS. 

^  The  Farm-Management  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  have  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year  imder  the  direction  of  Prof.  W.  J.  Spill- 
man,  Agricultorist,  with  few  changes  in  the  problems  investigated 
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or  the  methods  involved.  The  most  important  changes  relate  to  the 
establishment  of  satisfactory  cooperative  relations  in  this  new  type 
of  work  with  several  of  the  state  experiment  stations.  During  the 
year  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for  representa- 
tives of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  as  speakers  at  farmers'  meet- 
ings. While  considerable  institute  work  of  this  character  has  been 
done,  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  regular  field  work, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  helpful  in  the  latter  work  by  bring- 
ing the  representatives  of  the  Department  into  closer  contact  wifli 
farmers  in  the  regions  where  agricultural  problems  are  being  inves- 
tigated. - 

S017THERK  FABM-KANAOEMEHT  DISTRICTS. 

The  farm-management  work  in  the  South  was  continued  during 
the  past  year  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Brodie,  Agriculturist. 
Several  additions  to  the  staff  engaged  in  the  work  were  made. 

Winter  legumes  for  the  South. — Special  attention  has  been  given 
during  the  past  year  to  the  establishment  of  winter  legumes  through- 
out the  South  as  a  means  of  putting  humus  into  the  soil  and  of  pre- 
v^ting  leaching  and  soil  washing  during  the  winter  season  when  the 
soil  is  usually  bare.  These  crops  also  make  a  beginning  toward  the 
production  of  feed  for  live  stock,  and  are  thus  expectea  to  have  an 
important  effect  upon  the  types  of  farming  which  apparently  must 

f)revail  in  the  South  when  the  agriculture  of  that  section  is  estab- 
ished  on  the  best  possible  basis.  General  interest  has  been  aroused  on 
the  part  of  farmers  in  these  winter  legumes,  as  well  as  in  other  winter 
crops.  The  demand  for  seed  of  bur  clover,  hairy  vetch,  and  crimson 
clover  for  sowing  in  cotton  fields  and  elsewhere  last  fall  was  so  great 
that  the  total  supply  of  these  seeds  was  exhausted  early  in  the  fall. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  hairy  vetch  has  become  fully 
established  as  a  farm  crop.  A  single  farmer  grew  100  acres  of  oats 
and  hairy  vetch  last  winter  and  harvested  the  crop  for  hay  and  silage 
to  be  fed  to  dairy  cows.  This  crop  has  assumed  miportance  in  other 
localities.  Bur  clover  has  become  well  established  as  a  farm  crop  in 
the  vicinity  of  Talladega,  Ala.,  and  large  acreages  of  it  were  sown 
there  last  fall.  The  common  vetch  has  similarly  become  a  standard 
farm  crop  in  De  Soto  Parish,  La.  All  these  crops  have  been  sown 
more  or  less  generally  in  the  South  where  seed  could  be  obtained.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  supply  of  seed  of  these  crops  by 
teaching  farmers  how  to  grow  them,  ^ur  clover  seed  is  easily  pro- 
duced in  the  South,  and  at  present  prices  is  a  very  profitable  crop. 
Another  section  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  is  encouraging 
farmers  in  certain  parts  of  Michigan  in  the  production  of  hairy- 
vetch  seed,  not  only  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  soil  but  of  acquiring 
increased  income,  and  the  results  are  very  promising  as  well  as  niffhly 
important  to  the  southern  farmer.  Seea  of  the  conmion  vetch  is 
grown  abimdantly  in  Oregon.  Farmers  in  that  section  consider  2J 
cents  a  pound  a  fair  price  for  the  seed.  As  freight  on  this  seed  from 
Oregon  to  the  Southern  States  in  carload  lots  is  not  more  than  three- 
fourths  cent  a  pound,  it  is  probable  that  when  the  supply  is  sufficient 
this  seed  can  be  laid  down  in  the  Southern  States  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  3  cents  a  pound. 
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Sot  beans  for  oil  froduction. — ^In  certain  parts  of  the  South  the 
farmers  have  been  encouraged  in  the  production  of  soy  beans  as  a 
possible  substitute  for  cotton  seed  in  the  production  of  oil.  The 
cotton-seed  oil  mills  are  able  to  extract  the  oil  from  these  beans  by 
means  of  the  same  machinery  and  methods  used  in  extracting  cotton- 
seed oil,  and  the  soy-bean  seed  is  in  demand  especially  in  those  regions 
where  the  area  of  cotton  has  been  cut  down  because  of  the  ravages 
of  the  boll  weevil.  In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Forage-Crop 
Investigations,  a  study  is  oeing  made  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
various  varieties  of  soy  beans  to  the  sections  where  there  is  a  de- 
mand for  them.  Some  of  the  varieties  under  trial  are  very  promising. 
In  addition  to  their  Value  as  oil  producers,  the  vines  and  the  cake 
made  from  the  seeds  in  expressing  the  oil  are  important  sources  of 
feed  for  live  stock. 

Alfalfa  in  the  South. — In  the  demonstration  work,  especially 
in  South  Carolina,  many  successful  fields  of  alfalfa  have  oeen  estal>- 
lished.  Heavy  inoculation  with  soil  from  an  alfalfa  field  has  been 
found  in  many  cases  to  be  the  determining  factor  of  success  with  this 
crop.  In  some  places  where  soil  was  easuy  available  for  inoculation 
purposes,  farmers  have  applied  as  much  as  five  wagonloads  per  acre, 
with  excellent  results. 

The  spread  of  alfalfa  culture  on  the  black  prairie  soils  of  Alabama 
and  ML^issippi  during  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  marked 
changes  occurring  in  southern  agriculture.  For  several  years  past 
the  acreage  of  alStlfa  sown  in  that  remon  has  increased  enormously, 
mainly  as  the  result  of  efforts  made  by  representatives  of  this  De- 
partment in  cooperation  with  state  institutions.  Where  alfalfa  has 
become  established  the  land  has  more  than  doubled  in  value.  As 
alfalfa  is  one  of  our  most  important  fora^  crops,  we  are  teaching 
farmers  in  this  section  the  prmciples  involved  in  cropping  systems 
for  live  stock,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  farmers  in  stock  farming.  Many  cropping  systems  have 
been  devised  for  southern  fanners  entering  upon  some  kind  of  live- 
stock farming. 

On  certain  soils  in  the  western  part  of  the  cotton  belt  root  rot  has 
made  serious  ravages  on  the  cotton  crop,  and  also  attacks  most 
leguminous  crops,  especially  alfalfa.  In  regions  where  this  trouble 
prevails  it  has  oeen  foimd  possible  to  grow  alfalfa  fairly  satisfac- 
torily for  about  two  years.  Methods  have  also  been  worked  out  by 
another  office  of  this  bureau  which  make  it  possible  to  grow  a  number 
of  leguminous  crops  on  land  affected  by  root  rot,  and  a  number  of 
demonstrations  have  been  instituted  on  farms  in  such  regions  in  order 
to  teach  the  farmers  how  to  utilize  these  principles  and  at  the  same 
time  foUow  cropping  systems  that  are  satisfactory  and  profitable. 

Lespedeza,  or  Jafan  clover. — Another  leguminous  crop  that  has 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  South  recently  is  lespedeza,  or  Japan 
clover.  This  plant  has  spread  all  over  the  South  during  the  past  half 
century,  being  found  generally  along  roadsides  and  in  waste  places. 
The  usual  method  of  utilization  nas  been  as  summer  pasture. 
Recently,  however,  in  the  study  of  farm  experience  a  number  of 
farmers  have  been  found  who  have  learned  how  to  introduce  this  crop 
into  a  rotation.    Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  experience  of 
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these  fanners,  and  it  has  been  f  oimd  that  the  cr<^  is  eminently  adapted 
to  rotation  farming  where  the  soil  is  suitable  and  that  it  produces  hay 
of  high  quality. 

NO&THEBN  PAElC-liAHAOEMEHT  DISTRICTS. 

The  farm-management  work  in  the  Northern  States  has  continued 
in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  Agriculturist.  As  in  the  South,  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  cropping  systems  fol- 
lowed by  the  farmers.  Many  improved  cropping  systems  have  been 
devised  and  put  into  operation  with  resulting  benefit  to  the  farmer. 
These  cropping  systems  have  bec<Mne  centers  of  interest  f cm:  communi- 
ties needing  instruction  in  farming.  In  several  instances  farm-man- 
agement associations  have  been  organized  in  order  that  the  dem<m- 
stration  work  might  reach  larger  nimibers  of  individuals  than  is  pos- 
sible without  such  organizations. 

Demonstration  work  in  New  York  and  New  England. — On  the 
hilly  lands  of  southern  New  York,  which  have  been  exhausted  by  un- 
wise systems  of  management,  demonstration  work  has  been  conducted 
during  the  past  year.  On  many  farms  good  crops  have  b^n  grown 
by  the  farmers  under  the  direction  of  experts  representing  joinfly  the 
agricultural  department  of  Cornell  University  and  the  United  States 
I^partment  of  Agriculture.  It  has  been  determined  both  by  experi- 
ment^ and  by  the  study  of  farm  practice  that  by  the  application  of 
sufficient  lime  clover  can  be  grown  cm  these  depleted  soils.  With 
good  tillage  and  good  seed  large  crops  of  potatoes  have  been  grown 
under  our  direction  where  formerly  this  crop  was  altogether  improfit- 
able.  Varieties  of  com  have  been  introduced  which  grow  success- 
fully on  these  hills  where  com  has  not  been  grown  before. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  State  of  Maine  enormous  quantities  of  ccnn- 
mercial  fertilizers  are  used.  Many  farmers  buy  ready-mixed  ferti- 
lizers when  it  is  known  that  by  buying  the  ingredients  separately  and 
mixing  them  on  the  farm  a  large  saving  can  be  effected.  During  the 
year  demonstration  work  on  the  home  mixing  of  fertilizers  has  oeen 
conducted,  not  less  than  1,200  perscms  being  present  at  the  demon- 
strations. This  work  has  been  done  in  cooperaticm  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine. 

Clover  management. — One  of  the  most  important  discoveries  made 
in  the  study  of  farm  practice  in  the  Northern  States  during  the  past 
year  relates  to  methods  of  management  of  clover  in  corn-belt  rota- 
tions. The  results  of  this  study  will  be  given  in  a  bulletin  soon  to 
be  published.  The  evidence  accumulated  indicates  that,  in  many 
regions  at  leastj  the  failure  of  the  clover  seeding  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  soil  easily  bakes  and  forms  a  crust  on  the  surface,  which  kills 
the  young  clover  plants  soon  after  germination.  This  condition  of 
the  soil  IS  believed  to  be  due  mainly  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  humus. 
Many  instances  have  been  found  where  good  catdies  of  dover  have 
been  obtained  by  means  of  a  mulch  of  straw,  leaves,  manure,  etc, 
which  prevents  the  formation  of  a  soil  cmst. 

Crops  FOR  cut-over  lands. — In  the  northern  part  of  the  States  of 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  there  are  large  areas  of  cut-over 
lands  which  are  now  being  brought  under  cultivation.  Much  of  this 
land  is  sandy  and  the  or£nary  methods  practiced  on  loam  and  clay 
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soils  result  in  failure  here.  A  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the 
experience  of  hundreds  of  men  who  have  attempted  to  farm  these 
sandy  soils,  and  the  infonnation  obtained  in  this  study  indicates  quite 
clearly  the  method  by  which  certain  types  of  farming  can  be  mada 
successful  in  the  region.  Hairy  vetch  has  been  found  to  be  eminently 
adapted  to  these  soils.  It  promises  to  become  important  as  a  seed^ 
crop.  We  have  also  ascertained  the  methods  by  which  red  clover  cau 
he  profitably  grown  on  these  soils  for  the  production  of  seed.  Thia 
method  is  outlined  in  bulletins  which  are  already  available  for  dis- 
tribution. The  sandy  soils  have  proved  to  be  adapted  to  potata 
growing  when  proper  methods  are  followed. 

DrvERsiFiED  FARMING  IN  NoRTH  Dakota. — The  Red  River  Valley  of 
North  Dakota  has  lon^  been  known  as  a  region  of  single-crop  farm- 
ing based  on  wheat  In  recent  years  weeds  have  become  troublesome 
and  yields  are  unsatisfactory.  Manjr  farmers  in  that  section  have  for 
several  years  been  experimenting  with  ottier  crops  and  other  typea 
of  fanmng.  A  careful  study  of  the  experience  or  these  farmers  who 
have  been  trying  to  break  away  from  smgle-crop  wheat  growing  haa 
shown  several  lines  of  departure  that  promise  success.  It  has  been 
shown  that  cropping  sjrstems  involving  legumes  are  well  adapted  to 
the  region.  The  cropping  systems  devised  for  that  region  are  quita 
unlike  those  familiar  larther  east,  and  their  success  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  working  out  systems  based  on  experience  in  the  region  con- 
cerned instead  of  trying  to  adopt  systems  worked  out  elsewhere  under 
different  conditions. 

Study  of  types  of  farming. — Special  attention  has  been  givei> 
in  a  number  of  States,  particularly  in  Iowa,  to  the  distribution  ancl 
adaptation  of  the  various  types  oi  farming.  In  regions  where  gen^ 
^nT  farming  has  long  been  practiced  the  farmers  have  for  the  most 
part  worked  out  the  main  problems  involved  in  practice.  In  thia 
study  it  has  been  possible  in  many  cases  to  determine  the  reasons  for 
the  dktribution  of  the  various  types  of  farming  met  with  in  our 
investigations.  ^  For  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  a  large  part  ot 
the  supply  of  timothy  seed  for  this  countiy  is  produced  in  southern 
Iowa.  Studies  in  that  section  have  shown  that  the  reason  why 
timothy  is  so  largely  confined  to  a  definite  region  in  that  section  ia 
that  the  locality  is  one  needing  drainage  but  presenting  special  diffi^ 
culties  in  carrying  out  systems  of  drainage.  The  lana  is  too  wet  to 
be  well  adapted  to  com  and  clover.  Many  farmers  in  the  section 
have  attempted  to  drain  ^  their  farms  with  unsatisfactory  results.. 
Evidently  drainage  is  a  critical  problem  in  this  region.  This  matter 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  branch  of  the  Department 
which  has  charge  of  drainage  investigations,  and  is  now  under 
investigation  by  that  office.  If  a  satisfactory  solution  for  the  prob-- 
lem  is  found  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  will  then 
be  to  teach  new  types  of  farming  in  place  of  the  present  rather 
unprofitable  one  of  growing  timothy  seed  for  sale. 

CooPERATTVE  WORK  IN  MISSOURI. — Tu  the  State  of  Missouri  a  farm 
managem^it  association  has  been  formed  with  over  200  members^ 
Each  member  is  attempting  to  revise  his  system  of  management 
aloD^  lines  suggested  by  representatives  of  this  office  who  are  work-^ 
ing  m  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  department  of  the  state  imi- 
versity.    Li  several  sections  of  the  State  careful  detailed  plans  have 
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been  drawn  for  particular  farms,  and  these  plans  have  been  put  into 
t>peration.  On  these  faxmB  the  cost  of  every  phase  of  manag^nent 
is  being  studied  in  detail.  Many  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  Sti^te 
are  adopting  cropping  systems  and  methods  recommended  bv  tixe 
joint  representatives  of  tnis  Department  and  the  state  agricultural 
college. 

WESTEBK  FAXIC-ICAHAOEXEKT  DISTBIGTS. 

The  farm-managment  work  in  the  West  is  under  the  general 
direction  of  Mr.  Levi  Chubbuck,  Expert.  In  certain  sections  mvesti- 
gations  have  been  in  progress  for  several  years  with  excellent  results. 

Study  op  western  farming  coNorriONs. — ^The  problems  of  the 
West  differ  from  those  of  any  other  section  of  the  country  because  of 
the  difference  in  conditions.  Farming  is  new  in  many  sections  of 
the  West,  and  in  only  a  few  localities  have  the  problems  involved 
in  farm  practice  been  worked  out  and  stable  forms  of  agriculture 
adopted.  Exploitive  types  of  farming  are  still  quite  general.  In 
Jnaiw  localities  these  exploitive  methods  of  farming  have  been  highly 
|)rontable  because  of  the  inherent  richness  of  the  virgin  soil,  but  even 
In  these  sections  the  soils  are  becoming  exhausted  and  the  types  of 
farming  are  changing. 

A  careful  study  of  farm  practice  in  the  Great  Plains  region  has 
been  made  during  the  past  four  years  and  the  results  have  recently 
been  submitted  for  pumication.  During  the  past  year  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  problems  confronting  new  settlers  on  recently  re- 
claimed sandy  lanas  along  the  Coliunbia  River  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. Important  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  results  of  farm 
experience  and  methods  worthy  of  recommendation  were  recently 
published  in  a  circular  of  this  Bureau. 

Farm  practice  wpth  sugar  beets. — During  recent  years  a  serioiis 
situation  has  arisen  in  regions  where  the  sugar  beet  is  grown.  In 
the  vicinity  of  many  factories  the  average  yield  of  beets  is  less  than 
7J  tons  per  acre.  In  order  that  sugar  beets  may  compete  with  other 
crops  the  average  yield  must  be  not  less  than  10  tons  per  acre,  and  ttie 
best  authorities  say  that  an  average  of  12  tons  is  necessary  to  render  it 
certain  that  farmers  will  grow  sufficient  beets  to  enable  the  factories 
to  run  on  full  time.  A  study  of  farm  experience  has  been  undertaken 
to  ascertain  the  conditions  necessary  for  producing  satisfactory  yields 
of  this  crop.  This  study  has  shown  that  in  many  places  new  lands 
I'ecently  put  under  irrigation  are  lacking  in  hiunus  and  therefore 
in  producing  power  for  such  crops  as  these.  It  has  been  shown 
that  men  who  grow  beets  in  rotation  with  forage  crops,  keep  live 
stock,  and  make  proper  use  of  the  manure  thus  produced  obtain  good 

Fields  of  beets.  In  some  instances  yields  of  over  20  tons  to  the  acre 
ave  been  obtained.  In  this  work  we  are  cooperating  with  the  Office 
of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations  of  this  Bureau,  which  conducts  experi- 
mental work  with  this  crop. 

STimiES  OF  FABM  PBOBLEMS. 

In  addition  to  the  general  district  work  already  referred  to,  the 
Office  of  Farm  Management  is  engaged  upon  a  number  of  lines  of 
investigation  bearing  upon  various  matters  of  farm  management  or 
farm  practice. 
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Fabm  plans. — ^In  connection  with  the  district  work  Mr.  J.  W. 
Froley,  Assistant,  is  charged  with  the  working  out  of  details  of 
fann  plans  submitted  bv  the  officers  in  charge  of  that  work.  During 
the  year  64  such  plans  have  been  drawn  and  many  of  them  put  into 
operation.  The  f  anns  upon  which  these  plans  are  carried  out  b^ome 
demonstrations  in  imijroved  systems  of  farm  management  and  cen- 
ters of  interest  for  their  respective  localities. 

Farm  organization  and  operation. — ^The  work  on  farm  organiza- 
tion and  operation  has  been  somewhat  interrupted  during  the  year 
by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Peck,  under  whose  dii'ection  these 
investigations  had  been  conducted  for  four  years.  Mr.  E.  H.  Thom- 
son has  been  placed  in  charge  of  this  work.  During  the  year  detailed 
daily  reports  have  been  received  of  every  hour  of  labor  performed 
on  nearly  one  hundred  farms,  and  records  have  been  made  tnat  enable 
the  office  to  determine  the  distribution  of  this  labor  between  various 
enterprises  on  each  of  these  farms.  This  work  has  been  conductied 
mostly  in  cooperation  with  state  experiment  stations,  especially 
with  those  of  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  Arrangements  have  now  been 
completed  for  similar  work  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Missouri.  In  this  work  data  are  being 
collected  from  many  States  regarding  the  cost  of  every  phase  oi 
farm  management.  These  data  will  later  become  the  basis  of  de- 
termining the  profits  of  various  farm  enterprises  under  widely  differ- 
ent conditions.  In  some  instances  the  annual  summaries  of  such 
data  which  the  office  has  been  able  to  furnish  to  the  owners  of  the 
farms  reporting  have  resulted  in  important  changes  in  the  system 
of  management  whereby  the  profits  have  been  largely  increased. 

During  the  past  year  a  careful  farm  survey  has  been  made  in  four 
townships  in  southern  New  Hampshire.  This  survey  has  dealt 
mainly  with  the  profits  from  each  of  the  farms  included  in  the  sur- 
vey. It  involves  a  study  of  the  relation  of  profit  in  farming  to  the 
type  of  farming  followed,  the  educational  advantages  which  the 
ranner  has  enjoyed,  and  other  considerations.  The  results  obtained 
in  this  survey  are  of  imusual  value,  and  will  be  presented  in  a  bulletin 
which  is  now  in  press.  This  work  will  be  considerably  extended  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year. 

Farm  equipment. — Investigations  of  farm  equipment  conducted 
by  Mr.  L.  W.  Ellis,  Assistant,  during  the  past  three  years,  have  been 
continued;  but  Mr.  Ellis  resigned  February  28,  1910,  and  Mr.  H.  H. 
Mowry  was  api)ointed  to  succeed  him.  Kecent  interest  in  farming 
on  the  part  of  city  men  has  made  data  concerning  the  character  and 
cost  of  farm  equipment  a  necessity.  Men  of  this  class  who  are  going 
to  the  farm  in  large  numbers  are  demanding  information  concerning 
the  cost  of  beginning  business  and  the  nature  of  the  equipment  neces- 
sary. Special  attention  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to  the 
diaracter  and  cost  of  the  necessary  eauipment  on  smaU  farms  of 
tjrpes  suited  to  the  beginner  with  small  capital.  During  the  past 
four  mcHiths  86  such  farms  have  been  studied  in  minute  detaiL  This 
work  is  to  be  extended  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit. 

PmcKLT-PEAR  investigations. — ^Work  in  the  culture  of  prickly 
pears  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  David  Griffiths,  Agriculturist,  as  outlined  in  the  last  report 
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A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  into  condition  for  breeding 
investigations  the  plantations  at  Chico,  Cal.;  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
and  Brownsville,  Tex.,  as  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  breeding  is  a  necessary  part  of  this  work.  As  a  basis  tor  such 
investigations,  a  large  numoer  of  species  are  being  grown  from  seed 
to  determine  the  faithfulness  witn  which  these  plants  reproduce 
through  breeding,  and  how  much  variation  is  to  oe  looked  for  in 
such  propagation.    The  indications  are  that  prickly  pears,  which  are 

fenerally  supposed  to  be  exceedingly  variable  and  badly  nvbridized, 
reed  true  from  seed.  In  March  and  April  about  9  tons  of  spineless 
pear  cuttings  were  distributed,  mostly  to  the  warmer  sections  of  tie 
country.  The  past  severe  winter  demonstrated  that  the  area  mapped 
as  possibly  being  adapted  to  the  culture  of  these  plants  in  BuUetin 
140  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  must  be  cut  down  at  least  25 
per  cent  This  applies  especially  to  the  Gulf  Coast  region,  from 
Texas  to  Florida.  In  Cahfomia  the  winter  was  quite  severe.  All 
varieties  of  spineless  pear  except  the  large,  glaucous,  blue-green 
forms  of  the  Ojmntia  rohusta  group,  which  are  slow  growers,  were 
more  or  less  injured,  but  the  majority  of  the  species  at  Chico,  CaL, 
recovered  with  only  about  6  per  cent  of  loss  of  cuttings.  In  some 
portions  of  the  State  they  were  too  badly  frozen  to  recover,  except 
from  the  roots. 

Since  the  past  winter  was  a  very  severe  test,  the  plants  can  be  said 
to  be  an  economic  possibility  in  the  interior  valleys  of  California. 
At  Falfurri^,  Tex.,  they  were  but  slightly  injurea,  but  the  winter 
was  not  severe  in  that  section.  The  present  indications  are  tJiat 
spineless  prickly-pear  culture  in  Texas  will  be  confined  to  the  region 
lying  south  of  the  Texas-Mexican  Railway,  and  it  is  possible  that 
it  can  not  be  grown  m  some  portions  of  this  area. 

A  survey  of  the  pricklv-pear  region  of  Texas  has  been  instituted  to 
determine  the  extent  ana  importance  of  native  spiny  pear  feeding  at 
ihsi  present  time.  Data  already  collected  show  conclusively  mat 
dairy  and  other  cattle  produce  well  with  no  other  roughage. 

Range  investigations. — ^Doctor  Griffiths  has  also  continued  his 
investigations  relating  to  range  management.  The  results  of  investi- 
gations upon  the  Santa  Rita  National  Forest  in  Arizona  have  been 
published  since  the  last  report  in  a  bulletin  of  this  Bureau.  Experi- 
mental grazing  has  beto  begim  during  the  past  year  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  a  representative  of  the  Department.  Cutting 
and  removing  the  annual  growth  of  ^ass  is  being  carried  out  upon 
otiier  tracts  in  cooperation  with  rancnes.  Other  portions  are  being 
continued  without  stock  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

A  study  of  range  forage  is  being  continuea  as  time  permits  in  c<m- 
nection  with  other  field  work,  as  is  also  the  special  study  of  the  more 
strictly  winter  sheep  pastures  of  the  country,  to  determine  the  pro- 
ductivity and  best  methods  of  handling  them. 

In  the  West  and  Northwest  studies  of  special  areas  of  native  pas- 
ture lands,  which  are  being  handled  in  a  definite  way  and  wnidi 
have  been  under  observation  for  a  number  of  years,  have  been  con- 
tinued. A  report  on  these  studies  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  the 
near  future.  This  report  will  also  include  data  on  the  effect  of  seed- 
ing upon  mountain  meadows  and  dry  hillsides  in  three  or  four  widely 
separated,  distinct,  and  typical  regions. 
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^  Weeds  and  tillage. — ^Investigations  of  weeds  and  of  tillage  prac- 
tises, with  special  reference  to  methods  of  controlling  weeds,  have 
continued,  as  in  the  past,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gates.  Two  years  ago  a  careful  study  was  made  or  the  agronomic 
habits  of  the  perennial  mominff-fflones  or  bindweed.  The  experi- 
ence of  farmers  who  had  learned  now  to  control  this  weed  was  also 
carefully  investigated*  and  methods  which  had  been  found  by  farmers 
to  be  effective  were  described  in  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  in  order  that 
others  might  give  them  a  trial.  At  the  present  time  about  100 
farmers  are  trying  these  methods  under  the  direction  of  this  office. 
Their  practicability  is  thus  receiving  a  thorough  test. 

Demonstrations  are  in  progress  with  a  view  to  eradicate  both  wild 
onions  and  Johnson  grass  by  means  of  methods  which  were  devised 
in  this  office  on  the  basis  of  studies  of  the  agronomic  habits  of  these 
weeds.  So  many  successful  demonstrations  of  these  methods  have 
been  conducted  that  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  their  efficiency, 
but  it  seems  to  be  necessary  in  all  sections  where  these  weeds  are 
found  to  make  public  demonstrations  of  eradiction  in  order  to  con- 
vince farmers  oi  the  practicability  of  these  methods. 

Studies  of  the  manner  of  growth  of  quack-grass,  which  has  long 
been  a  serious  pest  in  New  England  and  is  now  rapidly  spreading 
in  the  Middle  West,  have  shown  that  the  agronomic  habits  of  this 
weed  are  similar  to  those  of  Johnson  grass  in  the  South.  Last  year 
experiments  were  begun  to  determine  whether  the  same  methods 
used  in  the  eradication  of  Johnson  grass  would  suffice  for  quack- 
grass.  This  office  is  able  to  report  at  the  present  time  that  the  same 
methods  are  applicable.  The  results  will  be  prepared  for  publica- 
tion during  the  current  year. 

Studies  have  shown  that  ordinary  annual  weeds  common  on  poorly 
managed  farms  in  all  sections  of  the  country  are  of  more  economic 
importance  than  the  dreaded  perennials,  such  as  Johnson  ^ass, 
quack-grass,  wild  onions,  etc.  Methods  of  controlling  or  extenninat- 
ing  most  of  the  perennial  weeds  have  already  been  worked  out.  We 
are  now  giving  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  ordinary  incidental 
weeds,  most  of  which  are  annuals  or  biennials.  Our  investigations 
thus  far  indicate  that  the  control  of  these  weeds  is  largely  a  matter  of 
adopting  satisfactory  systems  of  farm  management,  including  prop- 
erly planned  rotations  and  the  adoption  of  methods  of  tillage  which 
win  prevent  these  weeds  from  ripening  seeds.  We  are  giving  special 
attention  to  the  relation  of  weeds  to  various  crop  rotations  and  the 
syst^ns  of  farming  based  on  them. 

Work  on  the  relation  of  weeds  to  the  tillage  needs  of  corn  has  been 
gready  extended  during  the  present  year.  Demonstration  work 
along  this  line  is  in  progress  on  160  farms  in  32  States.  These  inves- 
tigations have  given  important  and  unexpected  results  which  will  be 
publish^  during  the  current  year. 

Hay  investigations. — The  most  important  feature  of  the  hay  in- 
vestigations of  the  past  year,  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  B.  McClure,  relates 
to  the  possibility  of  curing  hay  by  artificial  drying.  In  our  experi- 
mental work  alfalfa  hay  dried  in  twenty  minutes  in  a  kiln  retained 
the  original  green  color  of  the  plants  growing  in  the  field,  and  was 
creatly  relished  by  stock.  A  kiln  specially  adapted  to  drying  hay 
has  been  constructed  and  was  recently  operated  m  a  few  trial  runs 
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with  very  satisfactory  results.  It  is  expected  that  this  kiln  will  be 
in  full  operation  before  the  end  of  the  present  alfalfa  season.  The 
results  thus  far  obtained  are  promising  and  are  of  interest  especially 
to  alfalfa  growers  in  hiunid  regions.  The  relative  palatability  of 
kiln-dried  hay  as  compared  with  ordinary  hay  will  be  determined 
before  these  investigations  are  finished. 

Farm  practioe  in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers. — ^During 
the  past  year  Mr.  J.  C.  Beavers  has  continued  his  work  in  the  study 
of  larm  practice  in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  along  the  lines 
indicated  in  the  report  for  last  year.  This  work  has  been  completed 
for  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  the  results  have  been  published  in  a 
Farmers'  Bulletin. 

Production  of  forage  for  live  stock. — Mr.  J.  S.  Cotton  has  con- 
tinued bis  studies  of  farm  practice  in  the  production  of  fora^  for  live 
stock.  His  recent  investigations  have  revealed  important  changes  in 
the  methods  used  by  farmers  in  beef-feeding  sections.  These  changes 
have  been  made  necessary  by  the  increased  price  of  grain.  Feeders 
are  now  using  much  lar^r  quantities  of  hay  and  silage  and  making 
corresponding  changes  m  their  cropping  systems.  There  is  also  a 
larger  use  of  bluegrass  pastures  than  formerly,  because  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  making  gains  on  good  pastures. 

A  careful  stuc^  has  been  maae  of  methods  of  pasture  management 
and  of  the  resulting  effects  on  the  production  of  forage  on  pasture 
lands,  especially  in  the  New  England  States.  The  pastures  have  been 
found  to  be  greatly  denuded.  In  many  places  they  have  been  rendered 
practically  worthless  for  pasture  purposes.  It  is  believed  that  the 
principal  causes  of  these  conditions  are  (1)  that  cattle  are  turned 
upon  tne  pastures  too  early  in  the  spring,  and  (2)  that  too  many  cattle 
are  kept  on  a  given  area.  The  grasses  are  thus  unable  to  make  a  vig- 
orous growth  and  have  no  opportunity  to  store  up  energy  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  for  growth  in  the  spring.  This  treatment,  long  continued, 
has  killed  out  most  of  the  good  pasture  grass,  and  as  a  result  weeds 
have  taken  its  place.  It  is  probable  from  the  information  we  have 
obtained  that  it  would  require  10  acres  of  avera^  New  England  pas- 
ture to  support  one  cow  five  months.  The  solution  of  this  important 
problem  is  being  sought  in  the  experience  of  the  relatively  few  larmers 
who  have  maintained  their  pastures  in  good  condition.  Experiments 
on  certain  points  of  pasture  management  have  been  recommended  to 
the  State  experiment  stations  and  U)  the  Office  of  Forage-Crop  Inves- 
tigations of  this  Bureau. 

Cassava  investigations. — Cassava  investigations  have  continued 
during  the  past  year  as  in  former  years,  in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Tracy. 
Special  Agent.  Cassava  is  ordinarily  propa^ted  from  cuttings  ox 
the  stem  or  canes.  To  keep  these  canes  over  winter  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
region  has  proved  to  be  a  difficult  matter.  During  a  recent  severe 
winter  the  crop  was  almost  exterminated  in  that  region  by  the  loss  of 
the  canes  during  the  winter  season.  What  seems  to  be  a  satisfactory 
method  of  keeping  these  canes  has  been  discovered  and  practiced  for 
the  past  three  winters  by  Mr.  Tracy.  This  method  will  oe  published 
in  the  near  future.  In  former  reports  the  fact  has  been  mentioned 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  produce  varieties  of  cassava  that  can 
be  propagated  from  seed.    These  efforts  have  been  successful. 
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L(>Q<asD-OFF  LAND  INVESTIGATIONS.— The  work  of  gathering  data^ 
relating  to  logffed-off  lands  has  continued  during  the  past  year  in, 
charge  of  AfrTlIarry  Thompson,  Expert,  in  cooperation  with 'the 
Wa^in^n  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  Washington  State 
University,  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  Wisconsiu 
and  Minnesota.  A  ^reat  mass  of  additional  data  has  been  gathered 
concerning  the  practicability  and  cost  of  methods  now  in  use.  Im^ 
portant  facts  have  been  ascertained  concerning  the  use  of  blasting 
materials.  Some  promising  new  methods  for  burning  stumps  have 
been  devised.  These  methods  appear  to  be  cheaper  than  the  use  of 
powder  and  the  donkey  engine,  although  they  are  slower.  They  seem 
to  be  especially  adapted  for  use  by  men  of  small  capital  who  can  do 
their  own  clearing  on  their  own  land.  Full  details  of  the  resulta 
obtained  in  these  investigations  will  be  given  in  bulletins  to  be  pub^ 
lished  during  the  current  year.  It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be 
brought  to  a  close  near  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Plans  fob  futube  work. — No  radical  changes  are  contemplated  bx 
the  lines  of  work  now  in  progress  in  the  Office  of  Farm  Management 
As  conditions  permit,  it  is  expected  that  the  farm-management  dis- 
trict work,  the  farm-survey  work,  and  the  investigations  relating  to 
cost  accounting  on  the  farm  will  be  extended  into  sections  other  maix 
those  where  they  are  now  conducted. 

7ABMEBS'  COOPEBATIVE  DEMOKST&ATIOK  WOBK. 

The  Fanners'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work,  under  the  direc-^ 
ticm  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp,  Special  Agent,  has  been  further  extended 
during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Within  that  period  the  number  of  agents 
emplcyed  in  the  work  has  increased  from  322  to  437,  while  the  num- 
ber oi  counties  in  which  the  work  is  being  conducted  has  increased 
from  312  to  455.  During  the  season  of  1909,  12,500  boys  and  mora 
than  52,000  men  were  under  instruction.  In  the  season  oi  1910, 46,000 
bws  are  in  the  boys'  com  clubs  under  direct  instructions  from  this 
office,  and  approximately  65,000  men  are  also  working  under  instruc- 
tion. Preparations  are  being  made  still  further  to  extend  the  work 
m  the  fall  of  1910. 

Results  of  the  work  in  1909. — Careful  and  accurate  reports  have 
been  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  those  instructed  during  the 
season  of  1909,  to  ascertain  the  results  of  the  work  as  compared  with 
the  cwdinary  farming  methods  used  in  the  same  commimitj.  Regard- 
less of  the  adverse  weather  and  climatic  conditions  prevailing  through- 
out the  South  during  the  season  of  1909,  the  results  obtained  have 
proved  very  satisfactory.  Everywhere  largely  increased  yields  of 
cotton  and  com  have  resulted  from  the  improved  methods  worked  out 
by  this  Department,  as  compared  with  the  yields  obtained  under 
ordinary  methods.  • 

CUMATIC   AND   WEATHER   CONDmONS   IN   THE    SOUTHERN    StATES. — -. 

The  season  of  1909  and  the  spring  of  1910  have  both  been  peculiarly 
adverse  seasons  from  the  crop  standpoint.  The  spring  of  1909  saw  a 
large  emergence  of  the  boll  weevil  over  the  major  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory infested,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  southern  Mississippi  and 
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the  entire  State  of  Louisiana.  UntU  July  the  season  had  much  more 
than  normal  rainfall  east  of  Texas,  followed  hjr  a  general  and  con- 
tinued drought  lasting  imtil  late  in  the  fall.  In  parts  of  Louisiana 
the  droughti  did  not  commence  until  later,  and  the  extreme  rains 
produced  a  condition  which  prevented  the  farmers  from  getting  into 
their  fields  to  carry  out  the  instructions  given  them.  There  were 
:many  other  causes  besides  the  weevil  to  reduce  the  crop  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  in  1909,*  such  as  lack  of  labor,  reduced  acreage,  floo^ 
extreme  rains,  and  other  conditions.  The  spring  of  1910  was  an 
tmusual  one  in  that  the  entire  South  enjoyed  warm  weather  in  the 
mcmth  of  March  to  such  an  extent  as  to  indicate  an  early  season.  This 
was  immediatelv  followed  by  rains  and  the  killing  frost  of  April  25 
Bud  26,  1910,  wnich  was  general  in  southern  territory  except  the  im- 
Inediate  Gulf  coast.  Following  the  frosts  were  continuous  and  heavy 
rains  until  late  in  the  month  of  July,  making  it  difficult  for  the  f arm- 
•ers  to  properly  cultivate  their  crops. 

Influence  op  the  work. — One  of  the  greatest  things  accom- 
plished by  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work  in  1909 
^and  the  spring  of  1910  has  been  the  full  restoration  of  confidence 
in  the  entire  l)oll- weevil  territory.  During  the  season  of  1909  a 
valiant  effort  was  made  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  to  prevent  the 
planters  and  farmers  from  becoming  panic-stricken,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  plowing  up  their  crops  or  aoandoning  them  to  the  weeviL 
The  results  accomplished  in  1909  have  been  so  marked  that  confi- 
dence has  been  absolutely  restored  and  the  farmers  and  business 
men  generally  throughout  the  boll-weevil  territory  are  working  with 
every  confidence  in  the  result,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  weather  c(mdi- 
tions  confronting  them.  In  this  victory  the  Department  has  enjoyed 
the  assistance  of  the  business  interests  of  the  entire  boll- weevil  sec- 
tion. Merchants  and  bankers  in  some  localities  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  refuse  advances  to  farmers  imless  they  agree  to  follow 
the  methods  and  practices  advocated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  accomplishing  this  result  not  a  little  credit  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  season  of  1909  there  were  literally  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  badly  infested  boll-weevil  territory  who  made 
better  than  an  average  crop  of  cotton  by  following  the  Department 
instructions  in  localities  wnere  no  crop  was  made  by  persons  who 
failed  to  follow  such  instructions. 

Dn^ERsmcATioN  OF  CROPS. — ^Throughout  the  ©itire  Southern 
States  covered  by  this  work  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  toward 
diversification  of  the  agricultural  interests  in  a  territory  where 
formerly  cotton  was  ahnost  the  sole  cash  crop.  For  example,  while 
eastern  Texas  under  boll-weevil  conditions  is  not  raising  quite  so 
much  cotton  in  the  aggregate  sis  formerly,  cotton  is  stul  largely 
grown,  and  in  addition  the  home  supplies  are  being  produced.  For 
the  first  tim^  the  farmers  have  been  able  to  produce  com  and  hay 
for  shipment,  and  this  section  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  great 
fruit  and  truck  raising  districts  of  the  country.  Prominent  and  reli- 
able^ business  men  and  farmers  of  eastern  Texas  declare  that  this 
territory  was  never  so  prosperous  as  at  present,  and  that  their 
farmers  have  learned  to  produce  cotton  in  spite  of  the  boll  weevil, 
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to  raise  other  crops  for  commercial  purposes,  and  to  produce  all 
their  home  supplies.  Confidence  has  oeen  absolutely  restored,  and 
bank  deposits  made  by  farmers  have  been  fully  25  per  cent  neater 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  that  section.  The  same  is  largely 
true  of  northern  Louisiana,  where  for  the  first  time  not  only  com 
but  hogs  have  been  shipped  to  outside  markets.  Large  crops  of  pea- 
nuts, cowpeas,  and  other  forage  crops  have  been  raised. 

The  corn  crop. — ^The  large  number  of  very  successful  demonstra- 
tions on  com  carried  on  by  Doctor  Knapp  in  the  Southern  States 
for  the  past  two  vears  have  resulted  in  a  large  increase  of  acreage  in 
the  proouction  of  com  in  these  States.  The  increase  in  acreage  in  corn 
in  the  eleven  Southern  States  was  2,808,000  in  1909  over  1908,  and 
2,322,000  in  1910  over  1909.  Out  of  7,100  demonstrators  from  whom 
accurate  reports  were  obtained  there  were  23  demonstrations  which 
equaled  or  exceeded  100  bushels  per  acre  in  yield  of  com  during  the 
season  of  1909,  and  936  demonstrations  which  equaled  or  exceeded 
50  bushels  per  acre ;  all  this  in  a  year  when  ordinarily  t;he  weather 
conditions  tended  to  a  reduced  production  per  acre.  The  confidence 
that  the  people  of  the  South  have  gained  in  their  ability  to  produce 
their  own  com  is  resulting  in  a  marked  interest  and  increase  in  the 
production  of  hogs  and  cattle,  horses  and  mules. 

Demonstrations  among  negroes. — All  classes  of  farmers  in  every 
locality,  without  regard  to  color,  are  being  instructed.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  many  of  the  agents  in  this  work  are  instructing  negro 
demonstrators  as  well  as  whites.  Work  is  also  being  done  among 
independent  ne^o  farmers  in  certain  localities  in  the  South  where 
the  population  is  largely  made  up  of  negroes  who  own  their  own 
farms.  Li  such  instances  a  negro  agent  is  employed  who  works 
entirely  among  the  negro  farmers.  Cooperation  with  the  various 
n^o  schools  and  colleges  is  maintained  in  all  of  this  work.  There 
are  at  present  three  negro  agents  in  Virginia,  three  in  South  Caro- 
lina, one  in  Georgia,  four  in  Alabama,  one  in  Mississippi,  and  one  in 
OklahcHna. 

Cooperation  in  the  work. — In  addition  to  the  funds  appropriated 
ly  Congress  for  the  Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstration  Work,  the 
wnerai  Education  Board  of  New  York  has  annually  appropriated 
a  liberal  amount  for  cooperation  with  this  Bureau.  The  amount  so 
appropriated  has  been  increased  from  year  to  year  by  the  board  and 
is  being  expended  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  while  the  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress are  used  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee^ 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Oklahoma.  In  all  or  the  work  the 
agents  employed  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Doctor  Knapp, 
representing  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

oo  ^reat  nas  been  the  hold  that  the  work  has  obtained  that  local 
or^nizations  throughout  many  of  the  Southern  States  are  cooper- 
ating with  the  Department  in  the  extension  of  the  work.  Sums  of 
money  are  being  expended  through  local  boards  of  trade,  coimty 
orgjanizations,  and  even  appropriated  by  state  legislatures,  all  of 
wfich  is  brought  into  direct  cooperation  with  the  work  carried  on  bv 
the  Department  and  is  assisting  the  Bureau  in  extending  the  work 
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into  territory  which  could  not  otherwise  be  reached.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  tendency  is  general  throughout  the  region  covered  by  this 
work. 

Seed  and  seed  SELEcmoN. — ^Throuch  the  local  agents  of  the  De- 
partment and  local  organizations  a  large  quantity  of  well-selected 
seed  has  been  distributed.  Meetings  have  been  held  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  communities  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  special  attention  to 
seed  selection.  Many  of  these  meetings  are  held  m  the  field  at  the 
time  of  the  maturing  of  the  crop  and  practical  instructions  are  given 
at  this  time  by  the  agent  to  the  farmers  under  his  immediate  super- 
vision. In  territory  where  there  is  no  good  seed  the  Department  has 
either  distributed  or  assisted  in  obtainmg  seed  in  order  to  start  the 
growing  of  prolific  types  of  corn  and  cotton  well  adapted  to  that 
particular  locality.  The  result  of  this  campaign  was  sucn  that  in  the 
spring  of  1910  tnere  was  probably  the  largest  planting  of  selected 
seed,  both  com  and  cotton,  ever  known  in  the  South. 

Improved  tools. — One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  this  work  has 
been  the  great  demand  for  improved  implements  among  the  farmers 
of  the  South.  More  horsepower  and  better  tools  for  preparing  the 
seed  bed  and  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  has  been  Doctor  Knapp's  con- 
stant advice  to  the  southern  farmers,  with  the  result  that  the  demand 
for  two-horse  breaking  plows,  disk  plows,  section  harrows,  side  har- 
rows, diverse  cultivators,  and,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  implements  with 
which  level  and  shallow  cultivation  can  he  done  has  been  very  great 
and  in  some  sections  beyond  the  ability  of  the  dealers  to  supply. 

Boys'  clubs. — As  previously  stated,  an  increasing  interest  has  been 
awakened  in  the  boys'  demonstration  work  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  public  schools.  The  number  of  boys  directly  enrolled,  as 
already  referred  to,  now  exceeds  46,000.  In  the  fall  of  1909  four 
winners  of  state  prizes  in  the  South  received  from  private  sources, 
as  a  part  of  their  reward,  a  free  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.;  where 
they  were  presented  with  diplomas  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  a  reward  of  merit  for  their  good  work.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
similar  prize  of  a  trip  to  Washington  being  offered  in  every  Southern 
State,  and  great  interest  has  been  arousea  in  these  friendly  contests 
in  the  production  of  corn.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  many  places 
where  the  farmer  can  not  be  reached  primarily  the  Department  has 
been  able  to  reach  him  by  enlisting  his  boy  in  the  boys'  com  clubs. 
It  has  been  found  that  one  year's  experience  of  the  boy  in  the  com 
clubs  has  almost  universally  resulted  in  enlisting  the  father  as  a 
demonstrator  in  better  farming  the  next  year,  ana  this  is  true  even 
where  the  father  had  declined  to  cooperate  before  his  son  was  enrolled 
in  the  boys'  contest  and  had  proved  the  value  of  the  improved  methods. 

Publications. — Aside  from  the  large  number  of  orders  for  Farm- 
ers' Bulletins  of  the  Department  handled  through  the  Office  of  Farm- 
ers' Cooperative  Demonstration  Work,  printed  instructions  to  all  the 
farmers  and  bovs  under  instruction  have  been  prepared  and  sent  out. 
The  number  oi  such  circulars  distributed  during  the  past  year  has 
been  upward  of  1,250,000.  Circular  letters  of  instruction  covering 
special  points  not  covered  by  the  general  circulars  have  also  been 
issued. 
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ABLINOTOK   EXPEBIMEKTAL   FABM   AND  HOBTICULTUBAL 
INVESTIGATIOKS. 

The  general  supervision  of  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm  and 
of  the  Horticultural  Investigations  has  been  continued  as  in  previ- 
ous vears  bv  Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett,  Horticulturist  The  general  plan 
of  the  work  of  these  branches  has  not  been  modified,  but  decided 
progress  and  development  have  marked  the  year. 

THE  ARUNOTOK  EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

The  value  of  the  farm  at  Arlington  as  an  adjunct  to  the  bureaus 
and  offices  of  the  Department  conducting  investigations  is  well  at- 
tested by  the  use  being  made  of  its  facilities  by  the  various  branches 
of  the  Department  service. 

Work  of  various  bureaus  on  the  farm. — ^The  investigations  in 
progress  at  the  farm  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice and  the  Bureaus  of  Entomology,  Chemistry,  and  Soils,  are  for 
the  most  part  a  continuation  of  work  already  under  way.  The  For- 
est Service,  in  addition  to  maintaining  its  osier  willow  holt,  has 
devoted  much  time  and  space  to  the  problems  of  seed  germination. 
This  work  has  been  conducted  in  the  greenhouse  at  the  farm.  The 
Bureau  of  Soils  has  also  increased  its  work  by  inaugurating  a  series 
of  fertilizer  tests  to  learn  the  effect  of  the  three  important  elements  of 
plant  food — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash — both  singly  and 
in  combination  on  plant  growth.  The  area  occupied  by  these  four 
branches  of  the  Department  aggregates  15  acres. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  increased  its  work  on  the  farm 
during  the  year.  Nineteen  offices  of  the  Bureau  are  conducting  inves- 
tigations on  areas  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  About  85  acres  are  at 
present  required  for  this  work,  for  which  the  farm  provides  facili- 
ties such  as  tools,  implements,  and  labor.  The  work  or  the  Bureau  on 
the  farm  embraces  cultural,  seed  selection,  plant  breeding,  and  patho- 
logical problems  with  the  principal  forage,  grain,  fruit,  and  truck 
crops,  as  well  as  special  studies  m  seed  production,  plant  nutrition, 
and  floriculture. 

Nursery  work. — ^The  nursery  devoted  to  the  propagation  and  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees  for  the  variety  orchard  collection  and  the  propa- 
gation and  culture  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  for  planting  about 
the  CTOunds  has  been  enlarged.  During  the  winter  about  4,000  apple 
^ns  and  18,000privet  cuttings  were  prepared  and  are  now  growing 
m  the  nursery.  Tnere  are  also  growing  in  this  area  about  5,000  orna- 
mental shrubs,  8,200  ornamental  trees,  6,150  fruit  trees,  4,000  fruit- 
tree  seedlings  to  be  used  for  stocks  for  grafting  purposes,  450  bush 
fruits,  1,000  seedling  evergreens,  and  1,840  herbaceous  perennials. 

Greenhouse  work. — ^The  last  two  of  the  range  of  ten  greenhouses 
at  the  farm  have  been  erected  during  the  year,  and  the  entire  ran^e 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  planting  time  this  fall.  During  the 
past  year  about  2,000  roses,  5,000  carnations,  4,000  bedding  plants* 
and  4,000  shrubs  were  propagated  in  the  greenhouses.  Many  annual 
flowering  and  vegetable  plants  for  the  variety  tests  and  other  gardens 
were  also  started  in  the  houses  and  later  transplanted  to  the  open. 
The  study  of  blind  versus  flowering  wood  rose  cuttings  is  being 
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continued,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous  report  The  plant-nutrition 
studies  are  also  being  continued  m  somewhat  increased  areas.  Consid- 
erable attention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  forcing-house 
crops  by  seed  selection.  About  4^  pounds  of  lettuce  seed,  3  pounds  of 
cauliflower  seed,  and  If  pounds  of  tomato  seed  from  specially  selected 
forcing-type  plants  have  been  obtained  during  the  year. 

HOETICULTTIRAL  IHVESTIOATIOKS. 

The  special  work  on  horticultural  crops  has  been  continued  during 
the  year  and  good  progress  has  been  maae  along  a  number  of  lines. 

Irish-potato  investigations. — ^The  work  with  Irish  potatoes  has 
been  strengthened  and  increased  by  engaging  the  services  of  Prof. 
William  Stuart,  Expert.  Since  the  potato  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  American  crops,  the  work  which  has  already  been  com- 
menced should  be  rapidly  extended.  Studies  of  disease  resistance 
of  potatoes,  which  have  been  under  way  for  several  years,  have  been 
eontinued  in  cooperation  with  the  VermcMit  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  A  numoer  of  the  more  promising  disease-resistant  varieties 
of  European  and  American  oriffin  were  grown  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  on  a 
scale  sufficient  to  supply  seed  tuoers  for  distribution  purposes.  These 
varieties  were  sent  out  during  the  spring  of  1910  to  growers  in  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  York,  Pennqrlvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  adaptability 
and  disease-resistant  qualities  over  a  much  wider  area  than  has  been 
heretofore  possible. 

The  California  potato  investigations  heretofore  carried  on  by  the 
Office  of  Cotton  and  Truck  Disease  Investigations  have  been  lareely 
transferred  to  this  office.  Professor  Stuart  spent  two  months  in  Cali- 
fornia the  past  spring  in  conducting  experimental  investigations  of 
the  scab  disinfection  of  seed  potatoes  by  ^he  formaldehyde  gas  treat- 
ment and  in  planting  variety  trials  and  fertilizer  tests  in  the  great 
potato  fields  of  the  Sacramento  River  region. 

Peanut  investigations. — During  the  past  year  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  use  of  the  peanut  as  a  unit  in  the  crop-rotation  system 
of  the  boll-weevil  districts  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Experiments  in 
the  manufacture  of  peanut  oil  have  been  carried  to  a  point  which 
leaves  no  doubt  that  peanut  oil  is  a  commercial  possibility  in  this 
country.  The  market  demand  for  peanuts  and  the  status  of  the  crop 
are  such  as  to  warrant  a  great  and  profitable  increase  in  the  acreage 
in  this  country,  and  until  this  demand  is  satisfied  there  is  little  hope 
of  developing  the  peanut-oil  industry. 

The  experiments  with  Spanish  peanuts  conducted  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas  last  season  gave  very  satisfactory  results,  demonstrating  that 
on  the  sandy  soils  of  the  boll-weevil  districts  peanuts  are  generally 
now  more  profitable  than  cotton.  In  the  older  peanut  district  of 
Vir^ijinia  and  North  Carolina  demonstrations  in  crop  rotation  and  the 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility  have  been  begun. 

During  the  past  year  cooperative  seed  selection  has  been  continued 
with  certain  growers  of  peanuts.     A  certain  grower  during    the 

E resent  season  planted  53  acres  with  selected  seed  from  plants  of 
ighlv  productive  qualities,  and  he  is  rapidly  establishing  a  reputa- 
tion for  high-grade  seed  peanuts. 
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Onion  investioations. — During  the  past  year  seed  of  the  Denia 
onion  has  been  distributed  to  some  twenty  localities  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States.  Although  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
publish  results  from  any  of  these  experiments,  the  results  of  last 
year's  trials,  together  with  those  achieved  at  the  New  Mexico  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  with  seed  imported  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  from  other  sources,  justify  further  worfc  on  this 
crop. 

Celery  investigations. — The  methods  of  culture  practiced  by  the 
celery  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  both  Stockton  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
were  studied  during  the  season.  The  workings  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting as  carried  on  by  the  California  Vegetable  Union  were  also 
investigated.  A  representative  of  the  Department  also  visited  the 
Florida  celery  region  during  the  harvestinff  season  and  investigated 
the  causes  or  the  late  harvest,  as  well  as  the  cultural  practices  fol- 
lowed in  bringing  this  crop  forward  for  market. 

Sweet-potato  investigations. — A  study  of  the  varieties  of  sweet 
potatoes  has  been  continued.  The  variety  collection  has  been  main- 
tained and  plants  of  leading  market  sorts  have  been  distributed  for 
trial  in  new  localities.  An  investigation  of  some  of  the  troubles  of 
sweet  potatoes  while  in  storage  has  been  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  another  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  value  of  desiccated  sweet  potatoes  as  stock  food  has  been 
continued.  Samples  ag^egating  several  hundred  pounds  have  been 
dried,  these  being  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the 
process.  Analyses  of  the  dried  product  indicate  a  high  value  as  stock 
food. 

Vegetable  testtno. — The  study  of  varietal  differences  in  garden 
vegetables  and  their  practical  iniportance  has  been  continued  under 
the  immediate  char^  of  Dr!  W.  W.  Tracy,  and  material  progress  has 
been  made,  not  only  in  our  knowledge  of  such  differences  but  in 
directing  attention  to  their  importance.  A  number  of  the  largest 
packers  and  canners  have  appealed  to  the  Department  for  suggestions 
and  advice  as  to  the  best  varietal  type  for  their  particular  purpose 
and  how  best  to  obtain  seed  which  will  uniformly  aevelop  into  plants 
of  that  type.  This  study  has  made  it  clear  that  in  some  instances 
superior  varieties  have  been  ignored  by  seedsmen,  so  that  it  is  venr 
difficult  to  obtain  seed  in  commercial  quantity,  because  seed  of  such 
varieties  can  not  be  as  profitably  grown  and  handled  at  the  same 
price  as  that  of  some  of  the  more  common  sorts. 

The  importance  of  uniformity  of  stock  and  the  practical  possibility 
of  effecting  a  great  improvement  in  this  respect  by  wisely  directed 
line  breeding  have  been  studied  and  material  improvement  in  methods 
has  been  developed.  The  work  of  preparing  a  set  of  bulletins  on  the 
growing  of  superior  strains  of  vegetable  seeds  has  been  continued, 
and  a  publication  on  growing  the  seed  of  sweet  com,  peas,  and  beans 
has  been  issued,  while  others  on  growing  seed  of  cruciferous  and 
cucurbitaceous  plants  are  in  preparation. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  truck  crops. — ^The  fertilizer  experi- 
ments inaugurated  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  in  the  Long  Island  area  have 
been  continued,  and  a  very  important  observation  has  grown  out  of 
this  work,  namely,  the  value  of  potash  in  the  form  of  sulphate  as 
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a  fertilizer  for  potatoes  in  both  of  these  regions.  The  crop  pro- 
duction, as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  potatoes  produced,  is  far 
superior  in  every  combination  of  fertilizer  where  sulphate  is  used 
over  any  other  lorm  of  potash.  The  difference  in  crop  yields  indi- 
cated in  our  tests,  if  carried  out  in  commercial  practice,  will  many 
times  over  repay  the  cost  of  the  experiments. 

Truck-crop  survey. — ^The  truck-crop  survey  has  been  continued 
during  the  year  and  important  additions  have  been  made  to  this 
study,  which  we  hope  will  ultimately  make  it  possible  to  determine 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  dates  of  planting,  time  of  harvest, 
and  market  possibilities  open  to  each  region  or  crop  zone  during^  the 
period  at  which  it  can  normally  supply  the  demand.  This  resiut,  if 
attained,  will  have  a  tendency  to  aajust  the  crop  planting  to  market 
requirements,  thus  obviating  overproduction  and  depressed  prices. 

School  gardens. — ^The  distribution  of  special  collections  of  seeds 
for  school-garden  purposes  has  been  continued  on  a  very  much 
larger  scale  during  the  past  year  than  during  any  previous  period. 
It  has  been  possible  to  supplement  the  distribution  by  an  additional 
collection  of  economic  seeds,  including  the  cereals,  several  important 
forage  crops,  fiber  plants,  and  peanuts.  The  great  demand  for 
material  for  illustrating  economic  geography  led  to  the  assembling 
of  this  collection,  which  contains  the  18  economic  plants  of  great-  . 
est  commercial  value  in  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  teachers  to 
plant  demonstration  areas  illustrating  the  habit  of  growth  of  the 
crop,  as  well  as  to  afford  seed  for  laboratory  study. 

In  addition  to  the  seed  distribution,  plans  for  a  number  of  school 
grounds  offering  instruction  in  agriculture  have  been  provided.  It 
IS  believed  that  this  work  will  accomplish  much  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  taste  for  beautifying  home  pounds  as  well  as  public 
places,  a  taste  which  has  too  long  remained  undeveloped  in  our 
American  people.  The  educational  value  of  a  well-planned  school 
^ound  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  instruction  in  the  schoolroom,  for 
it  teaches  not  only  the  pupils  themselves,  but  every  passer-by. 

PLANS  POR  PTrrURE  WORK. 

During  the  ensuing  year  the  work  on  the  farm  at  Arlington,  as 
well  as  the  special  horticultural  investigations,  will  be  continued 
along  the  same  general  lines  as  heretofore. 

Arlington  Experimental  Farm. — ^The  general  policy  now  in 
force  in  the  management  of  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm  will 
be  continued.  The  farm  has,  however,  outgrown  its  present  equip- 
ment, and  there  is  great  need  for  additional  buildings,  particularly 
for  the  scientific  corps  of  the  Department,  who  are  interested  in  fielcl 
experiments  and  who  require  laboratory  facilities  at  the  farm.  The 
evolution  of  the  work  of  the  farm  has  clearly  demonstrated  its  value 
and  the  necessity  of  providing  suitable  laboratory  buildings  which 
will  enable  the  investigators  to  be  in  constant  touch  with  their  field 
experiments. 

Floricultural  investigations. — A  great  need  exists  for  a  series 
of  investigations  of  the  floricultural  interests  of  the  United  States. 
This  work  is  so  scattered  that  individual  States,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
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justified  in  devoting  a  great  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  it,  yet 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  industry  is  sufficient  to  warrant  a  thor- 
ough studv  of  it.  It  is  hoped  that  work  of  this  kind  can  be  under- 
taken in  the  near  future. 

POMOLQGICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Pomoloffical  Collections,  including  the  identification  of  fruit 
varieties  and  the  revision  of  tne  nomenclature  of  fruits,  have  con- 
tinued in  charge  of  Col.  G.  B.  Brackett,  Pomologist.  About  300 
herbarium  specmiens  of  fruit  varieties  have  been  added  to  the  col- 
lections, which  will  be  of  value  in  the  identification  and  description 
of  varieties  by  foliage  and  flowers. 

S1MPL13FICAT10N  or  rRurr  nomenclature. — ^Investigations  in  this 
direction  have  been  considerably  retarded  through  the  death  of  Prof. 
W.  H.  Ragan,  so  long  in  direct  charge  of  the  work ;  but  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  months.  The  manu- 
script of  a  bulletin  on  peach  nomenclature,  following  the  lines  of 
those  previously  issued  on  the  apple  and  other  fruits,  is  nearing 
completion.  Much  valuable  material  has  been  collected  in  connection 
with  this  work. 

Identification  op  fruits. — ^The  number  of  fruits  received  for 
identification  and  description  has  exceeded  that  for  several  previous 
years.  Of  a  total  of  3,224  varieties  received,  1,323  were  for  identifi- 
cation and  1,901  for  comparison  and  examination.  The  new  varieties 
of  fruits  received  numbered  216.  Descriptions  of  524  varieties  were 
obtained  for  the  reference  files  of  the  office,  and  453  water-color 
paintings,  28  models  of  new  and  rare  fruits,  and  14  drawings,  charts, 
and  lantern  slides  were  obtained. 

Varietal  studies  of  fruits  on  the  farm  at  Arlington. — ^About 
1^500  varieties  of  fruits  are  under  experimental  observation  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm,  and  the  heavy  crop  of 
the  present  season  has  made  it  possible  to  secure  valuable  notes,  espe- 
cially on  peaches,  that  will  be  of  interest  to  fruit  growers.  Seeds, 
scions,  and  plants  of  11  species  of  fruits,  representing  137  different 
varieties,  were  received  during  the  past  year  and  placed  on  trial  on 
the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm.  Varieties  were  also  sent  for  trial 
to  several  of  the  state  experiment  stations  and  to  cooperators  in 
various  sections. 

FIELD  investigations  IN  POMOLOGY. 

The  field  work  of  the  Bureau  with  reference  to  the  culture  and 
handling  of  fruits  has  continued  along  the  same  general  lines  as  here- 
tofore, under  the  direction,  until  February  1, 1910,  of  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Tay- 
lor, Pomologist,  and  of  Mr.  G.  Harold  towell.  Upon  the  appoint- 
ment on  that  date  of  Mr.  Powell  as  Pomologist  and  Assistant  (jhief  of 
Bureauj  Mr.  A.  V.  Stubenrauch,  Expert,  assumed  general  charge  of 
the  fruit  transportation  and  storage  investigations.  Good  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  various  lines  of  investigation  during  the  past 
year. 
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The  fruit-marketing  work  of  the  year  has  been  continued  under 
the  general  direction  of  Mr.  Taylor,  assisted  by  various  members  of 
the  field  staff. 

Experiments  wfih  persimmons. — Experimentation  with  the  ripen- 
ing of  Japanese  persimmons  with  a  view  to  developing  practical 
methods  of  removing  their  astringence  in  advance  of  the  softening  of 
the  fruit,  an  end  which  appears  essential  to  the  further  development 
of  the  persimmon  industry,  has  been  continued. 

Utilization  op  surplus  fruits. — Experiments  on  the  drying  of 

Sineapples  and  utilizing  surplus  ripe  fruit  of  this  plant  in  other  ways 
uring  periods  of  glut  and  low  prices  have  been  made,  and  indicate  a 
strong  probability  that  such  surplus,  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted, 
can  be  converted  into  wholesome  and  desirable  food  products.  Ex- 
periments in  the  storing  of  unfermented  apple  juice  at  low  tempera- 
tures indicate  that  this  product  by  proper  methods  of  handling  can 
be  held  in  ordinary  apple  storage  rooms  in  sound  and  wholescMne  con- 
dition for  several  weeks  without  sterilization  by  heat  or  the  addition 
of  preservatives.  The  technical  features  of  all  of  the  work  looking 
toward  the  utilization  of  surplus  fruits  have  been  handled  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Gore,  Scientific  Assistant,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry. 

FBiriT    TEANSPOETATIOK   AND    8T0EAOE   INYESTIOATIOKS. 

The  work  on  fruit  transportation  and  storage  has  continued  alon^ 
the  lines  of  previous  years  and  valuable  results  have  been  secureo! 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Stubenrauch  have  been  assisted  in  various  phases 
of  the  work  by  Messrs.  L.  S.  Tenny,  Pomologist;  S.  J.  Dennis,  H.  J. 
Ramsey,  C.  S.  Pomeroy ,  and  A.  W .  McKay,  Experts ;  C.  W.  Mann^ 
H.  M.  White,  and  B.  B.  Pratt,  Scientific  Assistants;  and  C.  F.  Galli- 
gan.  Special  Agent 

Table-grape  transportation. — Investigations  in  the  marketing  of 
table  grapes,  begun  at  Lodi,  Cal.,  during  the  season  of  1908,  were  con- 
tinued during  the  past  shipping  season.  The  results  of  this  year 
amj)ly  corroborate  tnose  obtained  the  previous  year.  This  work  has 
for  ite  object  the  determination  of  the  lactors  which  govern  the  keep- 
ing qualities  of  table  grapes  in  transit,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
relation  of  handling  tne  fruit  in  preparing  it  for  shipment  to  the 
occurrence  of  decay  in  transit.  The  work  consisted  of  the  shipment 
of  a  number  of  experimental  series  picked,  packed,  and  handled  under 
exact  conditions.  In  all  33  shipments  were  made  to  New  York, 
where  they  were  carefully  inspected,  the  percentages  of  decay  and 
deterioration  being  determined  by  weight.  Each  shipment  consisted 
of  fruit  picked  and  packed  under  ordinair  commercial  conditions 
and  fruit  carefully  picked  and  packed  both  in  crates  and  in  boxes 
with  fillers  of  ground  cork  and  redwood  sawdust.  In  loading  in 
the  cars,  portions  of  each  kind  of  fruit  and  type  of  packing  were 

?>laced  on  the  floor  or  bottom  tier  and  on  the  top  tier  of  the  load.    The 
rliit  was  held  a  week  after  arrival,  and  inspections  were  made  on  the 
day  of  arrival  and  on  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  days  thereafter. 
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There  was  a  most  striking  difference  between  the  commercially 
packed  and  the  carefully  handled  series,  both  on  arrival  and  during 
the  holding  test.  The  average  decay  in  the  commercial  packages  ou 
arrival  was  5.8  per  cent,  while  the  carefulljr  packed  fruit  showed  1.2 
per  cent  of  decay.  This  difference  was  maintained  through  the  hold- 
ing test.  After  seven  days  the  commercial  packages  showed  20.2  per 
cent  of  decay,  while  the  carefully  packed  fruit  increased  in  decay  only 
to  9.9  per  cent.  In  the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  the  differences  were 
even  more  marked  in  favor  of  the  carefully  handled  lots.    The  fruit 

Sacked  in  cork  had  1.5  per  cent  of  decay  on  arrival,  and  after  seven 
ays  5.7  per  cent.  The  redwood  sawdust  packages  had  0.3  per  cent 
and  1.2  per  cent  of  decay,  respectively,  on  arrival  and  seven  days 
thereafter.  The  change  from  crate  packing  to  sawdust  packing  ia 
not  to  be  recommended,  however,  for  ordinary  commercial  shipments^ 
except  as  a  last  extremity.  The  trade  is  accustomed  to  receive  Cali^ 
forma  grapes  packed  in  crates,  and  would  undoubtedly  object  to  a, 
change  m  tne  method  of  packing  unless  absolutely  necessary  to  insure 
the  sound  condition  of  the  fruit.  The  results  of  the  investigationa 
show  that  by  using  care  to  eliminate  injury  in  picking,  handling,  and 
packing  grapes  can  be  transported  in  crates  with  little  or  no  decay. 

Anofier  miportant  feature  of  the  results  of  the  grape-shipping 
work  is  shown  by  the  comparison  of  fruit  loaded  on  the  bottom  ana 
top  tiers  of  the  car.  On  arrival  the  decay  on  the  top  tier  averages 
nearly  twice  that  found  on  the  bottom.  This  difference  militates 
more  strongly  against  the  commercially  handled  than  against  the  care-* 
fully  handled  packages.  The  commercial  packages  showed  an  aver^ 
age  of  4  per  cent  of  decay  on  the  bottom  tier  and  7.5  per  cent  on  the 
top,  while  the  carefully  handled  packages  had  0.9  per  cent  of  decay  oi\ 
the  bottom  and  1.6  per  cent  on  the  top.  The  work  shows  a  direct  rela^ 
tion  between  the  method  and  type  of  handling  and  decay. 

Along  with  the  shipping  and  handling  experiments,  a  series  of  local 
demonstrations  were  made  by  holding  duplicate  lots  in  a  refrigerator 
car  kept  iced  during  the  season.  These  series  were  withdrawn  on  the 
days  when  the  corresponding  ones  reached  their  destination.  The 
lots  were  placed  on  exnibition  and  the  growers  and  packers  were  in^ 
vited  to  witness  the  demonstration.  The  work  has  received  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  concerned  with  the  industry — ^growers,  shippers, 
transportation  companies,  and  eastern  receivers — and  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  handling  and  shipping  has  resulted. 

Table-grape  storage. — Investigations  consisting  mainly  of  the 
study  and  determination  of  the  factors  which  govern  the  keeping 

Sualities  of  table  grapes  in  cold  storage,  with  a  view  to  lengthening 
iie  marketing  season,  were  continued  during  the  year.  The  produc- 
tion of  grapes  in  California  is  increasing  rapidly  and  the  prospects 
are  that  the  output  will  be  more  than  doubled  when  new  plantinga 
come  into  bearing.  Thirty-five  new  varieties  grown  on  the  coopera- 
tive experimental  vineyards  of  the  Department  in  California  were 
included  in  the  tests  of  the  past  season. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  work  brought  out  and  fully  cor- 
roborated is  the  fact  that  the  storage  period  of  holding  grapes  can 
be  very  materially  lengthened  by  packing  with  some  nlling  mate- 
rial; in  fact,  it  is  not  feasible  to  hold  this  fruit  any  great  length 
of  time  when  packed  in  the  ordinary  shipping  crate  without  a 
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filler.  The  conclusion  of  fonner  years  that  redwood  sawdust  is 
superior  to  ground  cork  for  holding  grapes  in  storage  has  been  fully 
confirmed.  The  use  of  the  sawdust  both  in  shipping  and  storage 
investi^tions  on  a  rather  extended  scale  shows  that  it  will  have  to 
be  subjected  to  a  sifting^or  fanning  process  to  remove  the  fine  dust 
particles  and  slivers.    These  fine  particles  clin^  tenaciously  to  the 

Sape  berries,  especially  at  the  pedicels,  and  spoil  the  appearance  of 
e  fruit  on  the  market  It  is  evident  that  unless  some  way  can  be 
found  to  avoid  this  the  use  of  sawdust  can  not  be  adopted  on  a 
commercial  scale. 

The  continuation  of  these  investi^tions  is  planned  for  the  coming 
season.  The  storage  experiments  will  be  made  on  a  larger  scale  and 
the  effect  of  prompt  ana  rapid  cooling  will  be  very  careniUy  studied. 
It  has  been  shown  that  under  the  best  conditions  the  coolinfi;  of  the 

Sapes  packed  in  sawdust  will  be  relativel]^  slow,  owing  to  me  insu- 
ting  effect  of  the  packing  material.  It  is  planned  next  season  to 
overcome  this  disadvantage  by  coolin^^  before  packing.  Additional 
Work  will  be  done  at  Fresno  and  Ixxu,  and  a  number  of  ^ipments 
will  be  made  for  storage  after  arrival  in  the  East 

Lemon  handuno  and  shippino. — ^The  investigation  of  the  methods 
of  handling  upon  the  keeping  quality  of  California  lemons  was  con- 
tinued on  a  broader  scale,  and  the  work  was  extended  to  include  a 
series  of  shipping  experiments,  with  a  view  to  showing  the  effect  of 
careful  grading  and  packing  upon  the  carrying  qualities  of  the  fruit 
in  transit  The  two  lines  of  work  were  carried  on  simultaneously. 
The  field-handling  investigations  were  done  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
districts  and  houses  were  selected  for  this  work  which  had  not  been 
included  in  former  years.  Forty-six  experiments  were  made  in  fifteen 
packing  houses,  the  work  consisting  of  a  comparison  of  carefully 
picked  and  handled  fruit  with  the  same  fruit  {)icked  and  handled 
tmder  ordinary  commercial  packing-house  conditions.  The  effect  of 
Washing  was  also  studied. 

Analysis  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  shows  that  the  condi- 
tion and  maturity  of  the  fruit  materially  influence  the  amount  of 
injury  in  handling  and  consequent  decay.  Green  lemons  are  the 
strongest,  while  those  which  are  allowed  to  color  or  ripen  on  the  tree 
are  the  weakest.  Lemons  are  picked  to  size,  and  the  most  desirable 
are  those  which  reach  full  size  while  green.  Regular  and  systematic 
picking  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  the  weaker  tree-ripe 
fruit  to  a  minimum. 

The  shipping  investigations  included  a  comparison  of  fruit,  care- 
fully graoed  and  packed,  with  the  same  fruit  graded  and  packed 
under  ordinary  packing-nouse  methods.  The  work  was  done  on 
as  large  a  scale  as  possible  in  order  to  represent  commercial  shipping 
conditions.  Forty-five  shipments,  consisting  of  178  boxes,  were  sent 
through  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Inspections  were  made  on  the  day 
of  arrival  and  one,  two,  and  three  weeks  thereafter,  the  fruit  being 
held  under  ordinary  open-market  conditions.  Represented  in  the 
experiments  were  shipments  from  houses  where  the  handling  was  as 
carefully  done  as  that  done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
government  investigators.  The  ordinary  packages  of  these  houses 
showed  less  decay  than  the  average  of  all  the  carefully  handled  ship- 
ments, while  the  shipments  from  houses  where  the  handling  was  done 
less  carefully  showed  much  heavier  decay. 
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The  work  has  met  with  very  hearty  cooperation.  Nearly  all  of 
the  fruit  used  in  the  experiments  was  supplied  without  charge  to  the 
Department.  The  investigations  have  resulted  in  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  handling  of  lemons.  The  work  has  b^n  both  demon- 
strational  and  investigational.  As  definite  results  were  obtained  they 
were  quickly  commumcated  to  the  growers  and  packers.  At  the  close 
of  the  work  a  series  of  meetings  was  held  in  different  packing  houses, 
and  the  results  were  presented  by  means  of  charts  and  tables  and  all 
phases  of  the  work  were  fully  explained  and  discussed.  These  meet- 
ings were  well  attended,  as  man^  as  200  growers  attending  one  ses- 
sion, and  great  interest  was  manifested. 

Lbhon  storage. — ^Investigations  in  lemon  storage  were  continued 
<m  a  small  scale  during  the  past  year,  mainly  with  the  object  of  cor- 
roborating some  of  the  results  of  previous  seasons.  The  effect  of 
different  storage  temperatures  was  again  studied.  Both  fresh  and 
cured  fruit  was  held  at  82*^,  87**,  and  a  temperature  approximating 
40®  F.,  as  compared  with  common  cellar-storage  conditions.  The  40®  - 
temperature  gave  much  the  best  results,  but  as  the  temperature  of 
the  stora^  room  fluctuated  considerably,  further  work  at  this  tem- 
perature IS  advisable.  The  lemons  kept  best  under  cellar  conditions, 
but  shrinkage  due  to  drying  out  was  greater  than  is  desirable.  It  is 
planned  to  continue  these  investigations  through  the  coming  season, 
using  40®  F.  as  a  minimum  and  again  comparing  this  and  one  or  two 
mtermediate  temperatures  with  the  cellar-storage  conditions. 

Fu)RmA  CITRUS  FRUTTS. — ^Investigations  were  continued  during  the 
season  of  1909-10  relative  to  the  handling  of  Florida  citrus  fruits, 
and  it  was  planned  to  carry  on  the  work  on  a  broader  scale.  Owing 
to  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  however,  in  December,  1909,  and 
January,  1910,  the  progress  of  the^  work  was  seriously  hampered. 
The  work  was  earned  out  along  lines  similar  to  those  of  former 
seasons,  including  the  study  of  the  effect  of  handling  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  blue-mold  decay  and  of  the  effect  of  washing  the  fruit. 
Some  shipping  work  was  done,  but  much  less  than  was  planned, 
owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

Field  investigations  were  made  a  feature  of  the  season's  work.  In 
several  districts  the  Bureau  workers  made  careful  inspections  of  the 
work  of  picking  gangs  and  packing  houses,  pointing  out  the  amount 
of  injury  due  to  careless  work  and  the  effect  of  such  injuries.  As  a 
result  of  these  demonstrations  and  instructions  the  work  done  by 
picking  gangs  showed  material  improvement  during  the  season. 

The  results  of  the  washing  experiments  show  considerable  vari- 
ation, depending  upon  the  character  of  the  work.  In  some  sections 
only  slimt  decay  resulted  from  the  washing  of  fruit,  while  in  others 
where  the  work  was  carelessly  done  a  material  loss  from  decay  fol- 
lowed. Where  the  machinery  was  operated  at  high  speed,  or  where 
the  wash  water  was  not  changed  often  enough  to  insure  cleanliness, 
decay  was  always  materially  increased.  An  appreciable  percentage 
of  long  stems  in  the  fruit  to  be  washed  always  resulted  in  increased 
decay.  A  summary  of  all  the  data  obtained  shows  that  washing  in- 
creases the  chance  for  decay,  and  should  only  be  resorted  to  when 
absolutely  necessary  to  place  the  fruit  in  marketable  condition. 
When  fruit  must  be  washed  the  work  should  be  done  with  the  greatest 
care,  both  in  the  handling  and  the  operation  of  the  machinery  and  in 
using  dean  water. 
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The  shipping  experiments  consisted  of  the  forwarding  of  a  series 
of  boxes  to  Washington,  each  series  containing  carefully  handled  and 
selected  fruits  packed  very  carefully  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  workers,  and  the  same  fruit  picked,  handled,  and  packed 
under  ordinary  commercial  .packing-house  conditions.  The  effect 
of  delay  in  packing  and  shipping  was  investigated.  Inspections  were 
made  on  the  day  of  arrival  at  Washington  and  one,  two,  and  three 
weeks  thereafter,  the  fruit  being  held  under  ordinary  market  condi- 
tions. While  the  data  obtained  this  season  are  rather  meager, 
they  are  consistent  and  clean-cut,  and  show  (1)  that  the  least  decay 
follows  immediate  packing  and  shipping;  (2)  that  there  is  least 
decay  in  carefully  handled  and  packed  fruit  and  most  in  injured 
fruit;  and  (3)  that  less  decay  follows  delay  in  packing  carefully 
picked  and  handled  fruit  than  in  packing  commercially  handled  or 
injured  fruit. 

The  Bureau  investigations  have  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  citrus 
industry  in  Florida,  Improvement  in  the  methods  of  handling  is 
following  the  work  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  Business  and  mar- 
keting methods  have  been  changed  to  raise  the  standard.  During 
the  past  year  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  was  organized  and  im- 

S^rovement  in  the  marketing  system  and  distribution  of  the  crop  has 
ollowed.  Many  new  and  up-to-date  packing  houses  have  been  built 
and  more  are  projected.  The  Bureau  investigations  should  be  con- 
tinued at  least  through  another  season.  Further  demonstration  work 
is  necessary,  and  the  shipping  and  washing  experiments  should  be 
continued  on  a  broader  ana  more  comprehensive  scale. 

California  apple  storage. — ^When  investigations  in  apple  storage 
were  begun  five  years  ago  in  California  some  of  the  varieties  of 
apples  from  the  Pajaro  Valley  were  found  to  be  aifected  in  cold  stor- 
age by  a  peculiar  premature  browning  of  the  flesh  of  the  fruit.  This 
trouble,  which  has  been  designated  as  "  internal  browning,"  is  worst 
on  the  Yellow  Newtown,  one  of  the  principal  varieties  produced  in 
the  valley.  Nothing  just  like  it  has  l^n  observed  in  fruit  from  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States.  All  efforts  in  connection  with 
the  Bureau  apple  cold-storage  investigations  in  California  have  been 
directed  toward  finding  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  some  method  of 
avoiding  or  overcoming  it.  The  relation  of  the  character  of  the  soil, 
of  delayed  storage,  aha  of  stage  of  maturity  when  picked  have  all 
been  carefully  studied,  but  without  yielding  definite  results.  Last 
year  the  effect  of  different  storage  temperatures  was  studied.  Ix)ts 
of  apples  of  the  three  leading  varieties,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Yellow 
Newtown,  and  Red  Pearmain,  grown  in  the  district  were  held  at  32'', 
at  34*^  to  35®,  and  at  37®  F.  Inspections  were  made  in  December, 
January,  March,  and  April.  The  behavior  of  the  fruit  after  with- 
drawal from  storage  was  determined  by  holding  the  different  lots 
ten  days  at  common  market  temperaturea 

The  results  show  a  distinct  relation  between  the  storage  tempera- 
tures and  the  occurrence  of  the  internal  browning.  Much  less 
browning  was  noted  in  the  33®  to  35®  F.  room  than  in  the  32®,  and 
still  less  in  the  37®  room.  The  latter  temperature  was  found  to  be 
too  hi^h  for  commercial  storage,  except  for  a  short  time,  on  account 
of  rapid  ripening  and  the  development  of  a  "waxy"  appearance. 
The  external  appearance  of  all  varieties  was  best  in  the  lots  held  at 
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32**  F.  At  37**  F.  a  rather  lar^  percentage  of  the  fruit  developed 
decay  at  the  core,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  storage  sea- 
son. This  trouble  would  offset  any  benefit  to  be  obtained  in  avoiding 
the  browning  at  37°  F.  The  browning  increased  rapidly  in  intensity 
after  the  fruit  was  withdrawn  from  storage.  Conunercial  storage 
houses  holding  their  rooms  this  season  at  a  temperature  near  35°  F., 
as  a  result  of  the  Bureau  investigations,  report  far  less  trouble  than 
they  had  formerly  when  using  a  temperature  of  32°  F. 

The  work  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  season,  in  order 
to  obtain  corroborative  data  and  to  make  a  more  careful  study  of 
the  effect  of  handling.  A  temperature  held  uniformly  at  34°  to 
35°  F.  appears  to  be  the  best  tor  the  Paiaro  Valley  fruit,  and  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  effect  of  this  temperature  will  be 
made.  Fruit  from  the  other  apple  districts  of  California  will  also 
be  included. 

Precooling  op  Georgia  peaches  and  California  grapes. — ^The 
precooling  work  on  Georgia  peaches  begun  by  Mr.  G.  Harold 
rowell  in  1904  was  continued.  The  portable  experimental  refriger- 
ating plant  of  the  Bureau  was  used  in  Georgia  during  the  season. 
Fifteen  carloads  of  fruit  precooled  at  Fort  Valley  were  forwarded  to 
New  York  along  with  a  number  of  nonprecooled  carloads  for  com- 
parison. In  each  car  marked  crates  were  placed  both  on  the  top 
and  bottom  tiers.  Careful  inspections,  including  determinations  of 
decay,  were  made  on  the  day  the  fruit  arrived  and  after  holding  two 
days  under  open-market  conditions.  The  results  of  this  work  show 
a  marked  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  fruit  upon  arrival  and 
after  holding.  The  precooled  fruit  averaged  6  per  cent  of  decay  on 
the  top  tier  and  5  per  cent  on  the  bottom  tier,  while  the  nonpre- 
cooled fruit  averaged  17  per  cent  of  decay  on  the  top  and  7.3  per 
cent  on  the  bottom  tier.  After  holding  two  days,  the  precooled  fruit 
averaged  34.3  per  cent  of  decay  on  the  top  and  24  per  cent  on 
the  lx)ttom,  wnile  the  averages  of  decay  for  the  nonprecooled 
fruit  were  45.6  per  cent  and  31  per  cent  on  the  top  and  bot- 
tom tiers,  respectively.  The  lessenmg  of  the  differences  between 
the  top  and  bottom  tiers  when  the  fruit  is  precooled  is  consistent 
and  in  line  with  the  results  obtained  with  other  fruits.  The  results 
of  this  work  are  especially  gratifying  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  operate  the  plant  to  best  advantage.  The  water 
supply  was  somewhat  deficient,  and  it  was  therefore  impracticable 
to  cool  to  as  low  a  degree  as  would  be  desirable  under  commercial 
conditions. 

Whether  precooling  in  cars  after  loading  is  advisable  or  whether 
a  system  of  cooling  in  refrigerated  rooms  before  loading  is  preferable 
is  still  an  open  question.  It  is  planned  to  continue  the  work  in 
Georgia  next  season,  with  special  reference  to  these  points,  and  also 
to  study  closely  the  relation  of  careful  handling  to  decay  in  transit. 

At  Liodi,  Cal.,  eleven  cars  of  grapes  were  precooled  in  connection 
with  the  handling  and  shipping  investigations  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1909.  The  temperature  of  the  fruit  in  these  cars  was  re- 
duced an  average  of  20°  F.  in  about  eight  hours,  by  forcing  6,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  34°  to  35°  F.  through 
the  cars  each  minute.  The  results  of  this  work  are  indeterminate,  and 
further  necessary  work  along  this  line  is  planned  for  the  coming 
season. 
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The  investigations  of  the  culture  and  utilization  of  the  ^pe  have 
continued  in  charge  of  Mr.  Greorge  C.  Husmann,  PomoTogist,  and 
good  progress  has  been  made.  Mr.  Husmann  has  been  assisted  hj 
Messrs.  Charles  Dearing,  Scientific  Assistant;  F.  L.  Husmann,  Viti- 
cultural  Superintendent;  and  J.  E.  Buck  and  Richard  Schmidt, 
Special  Agents. 

Pacific  coast  investigations. — In  the  nursery  of  the  Oakville, 
CaLj  experimental  vineyard  47  new  introductions  of  grape  varieties 
received  through  the  Omce  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction, 
together  with  64  additional  Vinifera  varieties  and  123  resistant-stock 
varieties  from  other  sources^  are  being  grown  for  future  use.  As  all 
of  the  resistant-stock  varieties  imder  test  are  growing  in  the  Fresno 
and  Oakville  experimental  vineyards  and  an  early  determination  of 
their  relative  resistance  is  important,  phylloxera  have  been  artificially 

? laced  upon  their  roots  to  insure  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  insect 
'hese  "  inoculations  "  were  made  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology. 

Additional  plantings  have  been  made  of  84  grape  varieties  in  the 
Chico  vineyard,  76  in  the  vineyard  at  Colfax,  9  at  Cucamon^,  61  at 
Lodi,  and  99  at  Oakville  to  ascertain  the  relative  coneemality  of 
Vinifera  varieties  to  resistant  stocks;  the  value  and  behavior  of 
varieties  with  reference  to  soil  types,  climatic,  and  other  conditions; 
and  the  relative  value  of  particular  Viniferas  not  heretofore  grown 
in  the  United  States.  Along  these  lines  valuable  results  and  impor- 
tant conclusions  are  being  secured  from  the  older  plantings  in  the 
experimental  vineyards.  Cuttings  of  Vinifera  and  resistant  varieties 
have  been  sent  to  cooperators  in  various  sections. 

RoTUNDiFOLiA    INVESTIGATIONS. — lu    the    work    ou    Eotuudifolia 

f  rapes  1,152  seedlings  have  been  transplanted  from  the  Arlington 
xperimental  Farm  of  this  Bureau  to  the  Pender  farm  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Willard,  N.  C.  Of  those 
that  have  blossomed  about  one-third  are  pistillate  vines.  The  other 
Kotundifolia  plantings  are  thriving  and  the  vines  are  being  trained 
to  various  systems  on  specially  constructed  trellises.  Observations 
on  pruning  experiments  at  Eonnoc  Grove,  near  New  Smyrna,  Fla.,  at 
the  Medoc  vineyards,  near  Enfield,  N.  C,  and  at  other  points  were 
continued  and  previous  results  were  corroporated.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  experiments  in  making  unfermented 
grape  juice  from  Rotundifolia  varieties  were  continued  and  much 
valuable  data  were  obtained.  Further  research  along  this  line  is 
necessary  and  is  projected. 

Grape  investigations  in  New  Jersey. — The  ^ape  pruning  and 
training  experiments  on  the  farm  of  the  Trainmg  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  have  been  continued.  The  results 
are  showing  that  Concord  grapes  can  be  successfully  grown  in  that 
section.  The  restoration  of  old,  run-down  vines  to  full  bearing  and 
vigor  by  proper  training  methods  and  care  is  also  being  fully  demon- 
strated. These  investigations  have  given  new  life  to  the  industry  of 
this  and  other  sections,  and  as  a  result  a  considerable  acreage  of  new 
vineyards  has  been  planted. 
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PBTTIT-BISTRICT  IN  VESTIOATI0K8. 

The  projects  included  in  the  general  title  of  fruit-district  investiga^ 
tions  have  ccmtinued  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Gould,  Pomologist, 
assisted  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Fletcher,  Scientific  Assistant. 

Adaptabiuty  op  prutt  varieties  to  environment. — The  study  of 
the  adaptability  of  fruit  varieties  to  different  conditions  and,  con- 
versely, of  the  influence  of  conditions  on  the  behavior  of  varieties 
forms  the  leading  feature  of  these  investigations.  Field  work  in  the 
Ozark  Mountain  region  has  been  practically  completed,  and  the  data 
obtained  in  the  several  seasons  during  which  it  has  been  in  progress 
are  being  prepared  for  publication.  Great  orchard  interests,  espe- 
cially in  apples  and  peaches,  have  developed  in  this  region,  and  in 
some  respects  the  prqpent  period  may  be  considered  a  critical  one  for 
these  interests,  in  many  places  smaller  orchards,  more  intensive 
methods  of  culture,  improved  methods  of  handling  the  fruit,  and 
gratter  diversification  in  the  a^icultural  interests  of  the  region  (in 
which  scxne  form  of  stock  raising,  especially  dairying,  constitutes  a 
prominent  part)  will  be  found  more  profitable  than  the  present  system 
of  orchard  management. 

Investigations  of  a  similar  character  were  begun  in  the  region  of 
Oklahoma  lying  between  the  Ozark  formation  and  the  semiarid  or 
Great  Plains  region.  This  work  was  considerably  extended  last 
season  in  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  southeastern  Nebraska.  The  pos« 
Abilities  of  fruit  growing  for  home  use  in  the  central  and  southern 
Great  Plains  regions  have  also  received  attention.  The  conditions 
there  are  severe  and  fruit  growing  will  probably  not  assume  a  com- 
mercial status,  except  in  rare  instances,  but  the  importance  of  the 
family  orchard  in  home  building  warrants  consideration.  During 
many  seasons  some  fruit  may  be  grown.  Cherries  and  some  varieties 
of  the  native  plums  are  the  most  promising  fruits,  but  certain  varie- 
ties of  apples  are  also  to  be  recommended. 

Cooperative  and  other  work  on  prutt  varieties. — ^The  dry-land 
fruit  ^rden,  located  at  the  substation  of  the  Bureau  at  Akron,  Colo., 
is  mi^in^  good  progress  and  now  contains  5  kinds  of  orchara 
fruits  and  8  or  10  kinds  of  small  fruits  representing  many  different 
varieties.  While  definite  conclusions  can  not  be  reached  regarding 
the  relative  adaptability  of  the  varieties  under  observation  until  they 
have  been  tested  for  a  longer  time,  there  are  some  rather  marked  dif* 
ferences  in  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  small  fruits  of  different  sorts. 

In  co<^>eration  with  tilie  Forest  Service,  preliminary  work  is  now  in 
progress  with  reference  to  the  growing  of  home  fruits  by  the  forest 
rangers  in  the  national  forests.  Several  thousand  apple  grafts  have 
been  propagated  at  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm  for  planting 
at  ranger  stations  where  they  can  be  grown  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
data  on  the  adaptability  of  miit  varieties  to  a  large  region  of  country 
where  little  fruit  is  now  cultivated,  and  under  very  diverse  conditions, 

Phenological  studies  of  fruit  culture  have  been  continued  along  the 
same  lines  as  in  previous  years,  with  a  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  cooperative  ooservers.  A  large  quantity  of  data  has  been  col- 
lected, covering  a  wide  range  of  climatic  conditions  and  forming  an 
important  source  of  reference,  the  value  of  which  will  be  very  greatly 
increased  when  compiled  and  correlated. 
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The  work  on  the  adaptability  of  pecan  varieties  and  also  that  with 
inference  to  the  improvement  pf  citrus  fruits  have  made  good  prog- 
Jress  during  the  past  year. 

Pecan  investigations. — ^Work  having  for  its  object  the  determi- 
nation of  the  relative  merit  and  cultural  adaptability  of  pecan  vari- 
eties to  cultivation  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  has  been 
t^onducted  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Reed,  Special  Agent,  along  lines  followed  in 
previous  years.  The  work  is  growing  in  importance  and  extent,  and 
fi  large  quantity  of  data  is  being  accumulated.  Many  inquiries  from 
nut  growers  and  prospective  planters  are  answered  through  corre- 
spondence, as  well  as  oy  addresses  and  consultation.  Field  experi- 
ments are  being  conducted  to  ascertain  the  imporfance  of  cross-polli- 
nation in  pecan  orchards,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  on 
the  yield  and  quality  of  the  crops.  Cracking  experiments  with  lead- 
ing varieties  were  made  during  the  past  year  to  determine  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  nuts  of  different  varieties. 

Citrus-fruit  improvement  through  bud  selections. — Investiga- 
tions now  being  prosecuted  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Shamel,  Physiologist,  have 
for  their  object  tne  improvement  of  citrus  fruits,  especially  oranges, 
lemons,  and  pomelos,  by  bud  selection.  Previous  observations  in  con- 
nection with  the  fruit  transportation  and  storage  work  of  the  Bureau 
in  California  have  indicated  that  there  is  great  variabilitjr  in  yield, 
quality,  and  value  of  product  of  individual  trees  of  the  important 
commercial  varieties  and  strains  of  citrus  fruits.  During  the  past 
year  careful  records  were  made  of  the  jrield  of  selected  individual 
trees,  and  also  of  selected  blocks  of  trees  in  typical  j^oves.  Records 
of  the  crop  of  each  tree  and  the  number  of  each  size  of  fruit  were 
carefully  made,  together  with  observations  on  the  habit,  vigor,  type 
of  growth,  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  In  this  way  records  were  made 
of  207  orange  trees  and  75  pomelo  trees,  all  12  years  old.  The  results 
Bhow  marked  differences  in  the  yields  of  trees  growing  under  the  same 
conditions.  The  yields  of  oranges  in  the  same  grove  ranged  from  14 
fruits  weighing  7  pounds  to  816  fruits  weighing  432  pounds  per  tree. 
The  yields  of  pomelos  ranged  from  5  to  520  pounds  to  the  tree,  with 
fruits  ranging  from  perfectly  seedless  to  an  average  of  50  seeds  per 
fruit.  These  records  must  be  continued  through  a  series  of  years,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  differences  in  yield  persist 

GBEBNHOUSES,  GABDENS,  AND  GBOUNDa 
QEKEEAL  XAINTEKANCE  AND  OPEEATIOK. 

The  work  of  caring  for  the  greenhouses,  ^rdens,  and  grounds  of 
the  Department  has  been  continued  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Byrnes,  Assistant 
in  Charge. 

Greenhouse  operations. — In  the  Department  range  26  green- 
houses are  now  devoted  to  general  propagation,  hybridization,  and 
plant-breeding  work ;  to  experimental  work  with  vegetables  and  with 
florists'  crops;  to  seed-testing  work;  and  to  various  other  lines  of 
investigation  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The  propagation  of 
plants,  Doth  for  distribution  and  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  grounds,  is  a  part  of  this  greenhouse  work.  The  experimental 
work  with  florists'  crops  included  the  growing  of  1,702  roses,  in  6 
varieties;  5,615  carnations,  in  8  commercial  varieties  and  728  seedling 
plants  resulting  from  crosses  made  during  the  past  winter;  and  3,200 
chrysanthemums,  in  322  varieties  and  428  seedling  plants,  which  are 
the  result  of  crosses  made  last  autumn.  The  chrysanthemums  were 
crown  for  the  annual  exhibition,  which  was  opened  to  the  public  on 
October  27  and  closed  on  November  3,  1909.  Great  interest  in  these 
exhibitions  is  shown  by  the  public  both  inside  and  outside  of  Wash- 
ington. At  the  close  of  the  eidiibition  the  flowers  were  cut  and  dis- 
tributed to  all  of  the  hospitals  in  Washington. 

Construction  and  repair  op  greenhouses. — ^To  take  the  place  of 
the  old  range  of  greenhouses  which  formerly  stood  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Department  grounds,  8  new  greenhouses  have  been  erected  at 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  grounds  at  a  total  cost  of  $8,728.16,  or 
an  average  cost  per  house  of  $1,091.02.  Seven  of  these  houses,  includ- 
ing a  quarantine  greenhouse,  are  100  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  14 
feet  high;  while  one  house,  designed  for  pathological  work,  is  50 
feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  25  feet  high.  Facing  the  north  end  of 
these  houses  a  frame  shed  on  brick  foundation^  120  feet  long,  16  feet 
wide,  and  16  feet  high,  was  constructed  for  a  storage  and  workroom, 
at  a  cost  of  $1,330.80.  A  similar  shed  was  also  erected  facing  the 
nwlh  end  of  a  ranse  of  greenhouses  in  the  northwest  section  of  the 
Department  ground,  being  155  feet  lon^,  16  feet  wide,  and  16  feet 
hign,  and  costing  $1,765.  This  ^ed  is  being  used  for  storage  and 
workrooms  and  also  for  protecting  the  steam  pipes  carrying  neat  to 
the  greenhouses.  In  the  northeast  comer  of  the  grounds  a  fumigat- 
ing house,  18  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  13  feet  high,  was  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  $230. 

Such  repairs  were  made  to  the  older  ran^e  of  greenhouses  as  were 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  first-class  condition.  Eleven  greenhouses 
were  given  a  coat  of  paint,  inside  and  outside,  at  a  cost  of  $600.  The 
old  range  of  greenhouses  on  the  north  front  of  the  west  wing  of  the 
new  Department  building  were  torn  down  and  removed. 

General  improvements  in  the  grounds. — ^The  ground  on  the  site 
of  the  old  range  of  greenhouses  which  were  removed  was  graded  and 
sown  in  grass.  A  galvanized-iron  pipe  railing  was  constructed  at 
tte  west  end  of  the  iiiain  Department  building.  In  the  Department 
grounds  882  square  yards  of  cement  pavements  were  laid  and  705 
square  yards  or  asphalt  roads  and  walks  were  resurfaced ;  worn  por- 
tions of  the  macadam  road  were  repaired  and  all  of  the  macadam 
roads  were  sprinkled  with  waste  sulphite  liquor  and  an  oil  emulsion 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  dust  and  binding  the  surface  so  as  to 
preserve  it  A  p(Hi;ion  of  the  lawns  was  treated  with  540  cubic  yards 
of  thoroughly  aecomposed  stable  manure.  During  the  season  the 
lawns  were  mowed  and  the  edges  trimmed  as  often  as  required  to 
maintain  them  in  good  condition,  the  bare  spaces  being  spaded  and 
reseeded.  The  asphalt  roads  and  walks  were  cleaned  and  swept 
daily,  and  the  macadam  roads  were  watered  daily  during  the  dry 
weather,  previous  to  applying  the  waste  sulphite.  During  the  year 
1,291  feet  of  ^Ivanized-iron  water  pipe  ana  839  feet  of  sewer  pipe 
were  laid  in  me  grounds. 
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Ornamental  plantings. — A  collection  of  12,500  standard  sorts  of 
crocus,  hyacinth,  tulip,  and  narcissus  bulbs  and  3,500  pansy  plants 
were  planted  in  the  oeds  in  the  autumn  for  display  in  the  early 
spring.  A  collection  of  16,270  bedding  plants  in  38  species  anS 
varieties  and  834  tropical  plants  in  29  species  and  varieties  were 
planted  in  beds  in  the  spring.  On  the  trial  grounds  a  collection 
of  hybrid  grasses  and  cowpeas  was  planted  for  testing.  The  collec- 
tion of  ornamentals  in  the  grounds  was  increased  by  the  planting 
of  17  young  evergreen  trees  and  124  young  flowering  shrubs ;  and  11 
young  evergreen  trees  were  planted  at  the  east  end  of  the  new  heat- 
mg  plant  to  form  a  screen.  The  shrubs  and  hedges  were  pruned 
as  oiten  as  required,  and  dead  trees  and  branches  were  removed  from 
the  grounds. 

HYBRIDIZATION  AND  PROPAGATION  OP  PLANTS. 

Mr.  Greorge  W.  Oliver,  Expert,  has  continued  his  work  in  the 
hybridization  and  propagation  of  forage  crops  and  other  plants. 

Production  or  hybmd  alfalfas  and  cowpeas. — Numerous  crosses 
have  been  made  between  the  new  types  of  cold  and  drought  resistant 
yellow-flowered  alfalfas  sent  by  Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  irom  Siberia 
and  the  hardiest  of  the  cultivated  forms  of  Medicago  sativa  in  the 
United  States.  Crosses  have  also  been  made  between  Medicago  gluti- 
no«a,  recently  obtained  bv  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  Grimm  and  other  alialfas.  All  of  the  seed  grown  as  a  result  of 
crossing  which  has  been  sown  has  produced  hybrids.  The  method 
of  crossing  used  with  these  minute  flowers  is  described  in  Bulletin 
167  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  It  may  be  stated  that  as  a 
result  of  two  and  one-half  hours  spent  in  manipulating  the  flowers 
in  crossing,  the  number  of  seeds  produced  was  531,  showing  that  tie 
method  of  depending  upon  insect  pollination  for  the  production  of 
hybrids  is  a  fallacious  one. 

More  than  900  new  forms  of  the  cowpea  developed  by  crossing 
have  been  planted  at  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm.  Two 
months  after  planting,  a  goodly  number  had  ripe  pods.  Most  of 
the  plants  now  growmg  are  or  the  third  generation,  while  some 
promising  lots  are  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  generations.  All  of  the 
standard  varieties  are  being  grown  for  comparison.  A  series  of 
crosses  between  some  of  the  standard  varieties  and  what  is  evidently 
a  very  distinct  variety  from  South  Africa  having  very  thick  stems 
and  branches  are  very  promising. 

Propagation  of  varietal  apple  stocks. — ^The  rapid  propagation 
of  varietal  apple  stocks  whereby  any  variety  may  be  grafted  on  its 
own  roots  has  oeen  the  subject  of  investigation  during  the  past  year. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  seedling  stocks  are  unreliable,  no  two 
of  them  being  alike.  It  is  now  an  easy  matter  to  multiply  stocks  of 
any  variety  so  that  they  may  be  used  as  the  stock  on  which  to  graft 
the  same  or  other  varieties.  A  bulletin  on  the  subject  is  now  teing 
prepared. 

A  bulletin  dealing  with  some  recent  investirations  on  the  rapid 
propagation  of  certain  plants  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
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FOREIGN  SEED  AND  PLANT  INTRODUCTION. 

The  work  of  bringing  in  from  foreign  countries  new  and  valuable 

rs,  which  is,  as  heretofore,  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
David  Fairchild,  Agricultural  Explorer,  has  been  materially 
strengthened  during  the  past  year  by  the  appointment  to  the  staff  of 
Mr.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  Expert,  who  will  have  general  charge  of  the 
various  plant-introduction  gardens,  and  of  Messrs.  Peter  Bisset,  H.  F. 
Schultz,  and  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  Experts,  who  will  have  charge 
of  definite  phases  of  the  work. 

Agricultural  explorations  in  central  Asia. — ^Mr.  Frank  N. 
Meyer,  Agricultural  Explorer,  who  left  this  country  in  August,  1909, 
to  search  for  plants  in  tne  central  Asian  region,  has  been  delayed  by 
local  conditions  in  reaching  that  territory ,  but  he  has  secured  many 
valuable  seeds  and  plants  from  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and  Bok- 
hara. Among  the  most  promising  of  these  are  a  wild  almond,  which 
he  suggests  as  a  stock  for  stone  fruits  in  our  dry  regions;  the  Afgha- 
sian  apple  and  a  special  variety  of  pear  which  seem  promising  for 
trial  in  the  Gulf  States;  the  Erivan  alfalfa,  which  is  reported  to  be 
longer  lived  even  than  the  Turkestan  as  tried  in  the  Caucasus;  a 
species  of  Medicago  from  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet,  which  seems  to  be 
new  and  has  already  been  made  use  of  in  the  work  of  creating  new 
drought-resistant  hybrid  alfalfas  for  the  Northwest;  an  olive  from 
the  Crimea  which  has  withstood  a  temperature  of  zero  and  which 
fruits  regularly ;  a  collection  of  Caucasian  cherries ;  the  best  Caucasian 
hazelnuts;  a  remarkable  collection  of  table  grapes  which  are  much 
desired  at  the  present  time  in  California ;  the  drought-resistant  apple 
{Malus  vumila)  which  is  used  in  dwarfing  the  apple  in  Europe;  a 
yellow-ffowered  peony  which  is  something  new  in  tnis  class  of  flow- 
ers; a  collection  of  sweet-kerneled  apricots:  the  sand-binding  plants 
which  are  used  by  the  Trans-Caucasian  Railroad ;  and  a  collection  of 
winter  wheats  from  the  oases  of  Samarkand,  Old  Bokhara,  and  Merv. 

Agricultural  explorations  in  Palestine. — The  prolonged  visit 
to  this  country  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Aaron  Aaronsohn,  of  Pales- 
tine, during  the  formation  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Haifa,  made  it  possible  for  the  Department  to  secure  the 
results  of  his  long  and  valuable  experience  as  an  agriculturist  in 
Palestine  in  the  form  of  an  important  bulletin  on  the  plants  of  that 
country  which  are  likely  to  prove  of  value  when  introduced  into 
America.  A  new  dry-land  stock  for  dwarf  early  pears  in  high  arid 
situations  has  already  been  imported,  as  well  as  varieties  of  the  chick- 
pea, a  leguminous  field  crop  which  Mr.  Aaronsohn  believes  is  adapted 
to  the  dry- farming  areas  of  the  West ;  and  his  account  of  a  wild  rela- 
tive of  the  cultivated  wheat  was  considered  of  such  importance  that 
Mr.  O.  F.  Cook,  of  this  Bureau,  was  sent  from  Egypt,  where  he  went 
on  another  mission,  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  its  acclimatiza- 
tion and  use  in  this  country. 

Work  of  the  plant-introduction  garden,  Chico,  Cal. — The 
installation  of  an  irrigation  system  and  the  erection  of  needed  green- 
houses have  made  it  possible  to  propagate  for  distribution  this  year 
nearly  twice  as  many  introduced  plants  as  were  propagated  at  the 
Chico  garden  last  year,  and  in  adxlition  a  large  amount  of  cooper- 
ative work  has  been  carried  on  with  various  oflBces  of  the  Bureau. 
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The  experiment  of  budding  standard  varieties  of  western  peaches, 
prunes,  apricots,  plums,  almonds,  and  cherries  upon  the  newly  intro- 
duced Chinese  peach  {Amvgdalus  davidiana)^  which  is  in  conmion 
use  in  China  as  a  stock  n)r  all  kind  of  stone  fruits,  was  so  veiy 
satisfactory  (with  the  exception  of  cherries)  that  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  plant  a  test  orchard  of  10  plants  each  of  all  of  the 
varieties  budded  (cherries  again  excepted) ,  in  order  to  further  deter- 
mine tlie  resistance  of  this  stock  to  disease,  drought,  and  other 
adverse  climatic  conditions,  and  also  its  congeniality  to  the  varieties 
used.  Plants  of  this  new  stock  suffered  less  from  the  extreme  cold 
during  the  past  winter  in  Iowa  than  any  of  a  number  of  other 
peach  varieties  tested,  and  in  southwestern  Texas  and  in  the  Colo- 
rado Desert  of  California  grafted  plants  of  it  are  doing  remarkably 
well. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  carob  tree,  or  St.  John's 
bread,  the  pods  of  which  contain  40  per  cent  of  su^r  and  7  per  cent 
of  protein,  promising  to  be  of  great  commercial  value  as  a  stock 
food  in  sections  where  it  can  be  successfully  grown.  Carob  trees 
are  growinff  well  in  California,  from  Chico  southward,  and  also  in 
southern  Florida,  showing  comparatively  little  injury  from  a  tem- 
perature of  18°  F.  last  winter. 

A  rather  small,  sweet  red  cherry,  introduced  from  central  China 
and  propagated  for  distribution  at  the  Chico  garden,  ripened  fruit 
in  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  earliest  cherries  cultivated 
in  that  section.  Several  of  the  introductions  of  the  Chinese  jujube 
(Zizyphus)  have  borne  fruit  and  give  evidence  of  being  or  com- 
mercial iinportance  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the  semiarid  South- 
west. It  is  expected  that  several  introductions  of  apricots,  plums, 
peaches,  and  nectarines,  previously  propa^ted  and  planted  at  the 
garden,  will  fruit  in  the  spring  of  1911.  A  Chinese  bramble  {/tubus 
rosaefolius)  gives  promise  or  considerable  importance,  primarily 
from  the  lact  that  it  ripened  its  fruit  in  April,  at  a  time  when 
standard  varieties  were  just  in  bloom.  The  Feijoa  seUowiana^  a  new 
fruit  belonging  to  the  guava  family,  originally  introduced  from 
Brazil,  giving  promise  of  commercial  value,  is  now  being  investigated 
at  the  garden. 

Plant-introduction  garden,  Brownsville,  Tex. — In  the  work  of 
the  past  year  at  Brownsville  in  the  testing  of  numerous  forage 
plants  and  a  wide  collection  of  newly  introduced  fruits  and  other 
plants  it  has  become  evident  that  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
underdrainaffe  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  alkali  in  the  upper  strata  of  soil,  and  a  comprehensive 
drainage  system  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  farmers  of  southern 
Texas  will  be  installed  during  the  coming  year.  Owing  to  this  fact 
many  of  the  plants  which  otherwise  might  be  expected  to  do  well 
at  Brownsville  have  not  been  given  a  fair  chance.  Certain  especially 
hardy  forms,  however,  such  as  the  bamboos,  have  been  successful. 
As  windbreaks  form  an  important  factor  in  the  agriculture  of  this 
section  of  the  country,  the  discovery  of  the  use  of  the  imported 
oriental  bamboos  as  windbreaks  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Plant-introduction  garden,  Miami,  Fla. — ^The  work  of  the 
Bureau  in  Florida  has  been  reorganized  and  devoted  to  general  field 
work  throughout  the  State  in  promoting  the  cultivation  and  propa- 
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gation  of  such  promising  new  introductions  as  the  avocado,  mango, 
and  other  subtropical  fruits,  a  special  expert  bein^  appointed  to  de- 
vote all  of  his  time  to  this  work.  As  mentioned  m  the  last  report, 
under  this  reorganization  the  garden  at  Miami  was  turned  over  to 
the  Subtropical  Garden  Association,  to  be  operated  by  them  under  a 
cooperative  agreement.  Subsequent  developments,  however,  showed 
the  advisability  of  reconsidering  this  arrangement,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  Department  again 
resumed  full  direction  and  control  of  the  Miami  garden  work,  placing 
an  expert  propagator  in  charge,  who  is  familiar  with  the  propagation 
of  such  subtropical  fruits  as  the  mango,  avocado,  and  anona. 

Plaint-introduction  garden,  Ames,  Iowa. — Satisfactory  results 
are  being  obtained  at  the  station  at  Ames,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Iowa  A^icultural  Experiment  Station,  in  the  propagation  of  intro- 
ductions thought  to  be  of  value  for  the  Great  Plains  region,  where 
only  the  hardiest  of  such  plant  immigrants  will  grow  and  succeed. 
In  addition  to  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  breeding  material,  tiiere 
is  being  assembled  at  this  garden  a  large  collection  of  relatives  of 
the  plum,  pear,  apple,  and  peach  forl)reeding  and  experimental 
purposes,  in  an  endeavor  to  develop,  if  possible,  races  better  adapted 
to  the  trying  climatic  conditions  of  the  central  Northwest.  Already 
one  new  introduction,  the  wild  Chinese  peach,  has  proved  hardier 
than  even  the  Hills  Chili,  a  standard  heretofore  of  extreme  hardiness. 

Bamboo  garden^  Brooksville,  Fla. — The  generosity  of  a  local 
tobacco  company  in  deeding  20  acres  of  fertile  hummock  land  at 
Brooksville,  Fla.j  heavily  timbered  with  trees  indigenous  to  that  sec- 
tion, to  the  Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  made  the  establish- 
ment of  the  bamboo  garden  possible.  The  soil,  a  sandy  loam  under- 
laid with  clay,  is  naturally  well  drained.  In  view  of  the  similarity 
of  the  conditions  to  those  in  countries  where  the  bamboo  is  indigenous, 
it  is  believed  that  an  ideal  place  for  this  work  has  been  found.  Ten 
acres  of  this  land  were  cleared  in  1909,  five  of  which  were  planted 
in  the  spring  of  1910  to  four  of  the  best  timber  varieties  of  bamboo. 
The  work  as  planned  has  for  its  object  the  growing  of  the  species  of 
valuable  bamboos  in  suflScient  quantity  to  demonstrate  their  commer- 
cial importance  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  these  plant- 
ings at  Brooksville,  one  acre  of  young  impjorted  plants  has  been  set 
out  at  Avery  Island,  La.,  in  cooperation  with  a  local  company. 

As  bearing  on  the  probable  future  of  bamboo  culture  in  this  coun- 
tnr,  the  report  from  Mr.  Frank  N.  Meyer^  Agricultural  Explorer, 
of  the  successful  establishment  of  a  bamboo  industry  in  the  Caucasus, 
giving  new  methods  of  handling  the  canes  in  the  manufacture  of  fur- 
niture, deserves  mention. 

Afiom  root  crops. — For  several  years  past  experiments  in  the  grow- 
ing of  the  edible  aroid  root  crops,  yautias,  taros,  and  dasheens  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  Southern  States.  These  plants,  which  are 
related  to  the  ordinary  caladium  or  elephant's  ear,  yield  tubers  that 
are  adapted  for  table  use,  stock  food,  and  the  manufacture  of  starch 
and  industrial  alcohol.  Their  composition  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  white  potato,  and  some  varieties,  when  prepared  for  the 
table,  can  barely  oe  distinguished  from  the  potato.  These  crops  have 
been  grown  as  a  staple  article  of  food  in  tropical  countries  from 
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prehistoric  times,  and  people  from  temperate  climates  easily  acquire 
the  taste  for  these  substitutes  for  the  potato.  In  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1909-10  tubers  of  the  dasheen  were  distributed  to  a  large  number 
of  persons  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  testing  as  a  table  vegetable,  and 
were  well  liked  by  nearly  all  who  tried  them.  Some  varieties  are 
grown  exclusively  for  their  leaves,  which  form  an  excellent  substitute 
for  spinach.  One  of  these  was  grown  in  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  Com- 
mission's horticulturist  for  the  tables  of  the  American  employees,  and 
although  hundreds  of  pounds  were  harvested  daily  during  the  season, 
the  demand  could  not  oe  supplied. 

Deveu)pmbnt  of  THE  MANGO  INDUSTRY. — Very  satisfactory  progress 
has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  man^o  research  work  in 
Florida,  and  the  importance  of  this  industry  is  oecoming  more  fully 
realized.  The  common  seedlings  are  being  gradually  worked  over  to 
improved  East  Indian  varieties,  as  these  realize  better  prices  in  the 
northern  markets.  The  danger  from  frost  naturally  limits  the  culti- 
vation of  this  fruit  to  certam  favored  sections  of  Florida  and  espe- 
cially favorable  locations  in  California.  The  successful  demonstra- 
tions of  several  oil-burning  orchard  heaters  in  carrying  tender  plants 
through  several  decrees  or  frost  will  probably  give  mango  culture  a 
much  wider  range  than  was  heretofore  considered  feasible. 

Of  the  East  Indian  mango  introductions  tested  under  Florida  con- 
ditions, 21  have  already  been  fruited,  eight  new  kinds  maturing  their 
first  crops  this  year.  Investigations  in  mango  budding  have  been 
continued  at  the  plant-introduction  garden,  Miami,  Fla.,  with 
extremely  satisfactory  results,  which  show  clearly  the  practicability 
of  this  method. 

Development  of  the  avocado  industry. — Avocado  culture  is  at- 
tracting more  than  ordinary  attention  in  Florida  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  commercial  importance  of  this  peculiar,  nutty-flavored 
salad  rruit  is  universally  recognized.  The  brisk  demand  for  avocados 
in  the  East  at  fancy  prices  has  stimulated  a  lively  interest  in  their 
cultivation  and  is  causing  an  extension  of  the  present  groves  and  the 
planting  of  new  ones. 

A  study  of  the  peculiarly  favorable  conditions  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  west  coast  of  Florida  appears  to  justify  rather  extensive 
plantings  there,  and  plans  have  been  made  for  a  wide  distribution  of 
named  sorts  in  that  area.  Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
introduction  of  unusually  early  or  late  fruiting  strains,  as  these  prove 
most  desirable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  a  numfer  of 
promising  seedlings  are  under  observation  in  cooperative  orchards 
at  Miami  and  Homestead,  Fla.  The  fact  that  seedling  groves  do  not 
produce  crops  of  uniform  fruit  is  becoming  more  fully  recognized  and 
the  majority  of  planters  are  either  top  grafting  their  seedlings  or 
planting  budded  trees. 

FOBAGE-CBOP  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  investigations  and  demonstration  work  of  the  Bureau  on 
forage  crops  have  continued  along  essentially  the  same  lines  as  hereto- 
fore, under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  V.  Piper,  Agrostoloffist  A  large 
part  of  the  work  has  been  devoted  to  securing,  testing,  and  distributing 
new  forage  crops,  especially  such  as  have  promise  for  the  semiarid 
regions  and  the  Southern  States  where  better  forage  crops  are  desired. 
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ALFAiiFA  EXPERIMENTS. — Further  experimental  study  of  the  hardy 
yarieties  of  alfalfa  has  given  somewhat  discordant  results  as  to  their 
relative  hardiness.  The  Grimm  variety,  which  has  been  most  ex- 
ploited, is,  however,  hardy  enough  to  withstand  all  but  the  severest 
winters  in  North  Dakota.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  encourag- 
ing the  growing  of  seed  of  this  variety,  and  by  another  year  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  supply  will  equal  the  demand. 

Hybrids  have  been  maae  between  ordinary  alfalfas  and  two  of  the 
hardy  yellow-flowered  alfalfas  found  in  Siberia  by  Prof.  N.  E. 
Hansen.  Some  of  these  are  apparently  superior  to  either  of  the 
parents  in  habit  and  vigor.    They  are  all  being  tested  for  hardiness. 

Alfalfa  versus  clover  in  the  East. — The  experimental  and  dem- 
onstrational  work  has  shown  beyond  doubt  that  alfalfa  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  the  East  wherever  there  is  a  deep,  permeable 
subsoil.  It  succeeds  best,  however,  on  limestone  soils  or  on  clay  loams 
which  have  been  heavily  limed.  There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  in 
regard  to  the  relative  value  of  alfalfa  as  compared  with  clover  on  the 
so-called  "clover-sick''  lands.  Much  of  the  interest  in  alfalfa  in 
the  East  has  been  due  to  the  inability  of  farmers  longer  to  grow  red 
clover.  Alsike  clover  has  been  much  employed  as  a  substitute,  and 
alfalfa  to  a  less  extent.  In  a  limited  number  of  experiments  red 
clover  sown  under  the  same  conditions  found  necessary  for  alfalfa  has 
succeeded  well.  Numerous  experiments  are  now  under  way  to  de- 
termine how  far  this  method  mav  be  relied  upon  with  red  clover  and 
how  the  results  will  compare  with  alfalfa  sown  under  like  conditions. 

Breeding  improved  tisiothies. — ^Work  has  been  started  at  the 
grass-breeding  station  organized  in  September,  1909,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  New  London. 
Ohio-  More  than  200  selections  of  timothy  are  now  beinff  grown  at 
the  station  and  many  more  will  be  put  out  this  fall.  This  work  is 
being  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that  seed  may  be 
obtained  at  an  early  date  for  testing  under  normal  field  conditions. 

Pasture  experiments. — Grazing  experiments  conducted  at  Blacks- 
burg,  Va.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station  are 
progressing  very  satisfactorily.  While  this  work  has  not  continued 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  definite  results  it  has  already 
thrown  considerable  light  on  the  subject  of  practical  pasture  manage- 
ment. The  investigations  at  Blacksburg  are  being  au^ented  oy 
cooperative  experiments  with  farmers  and  by  field  investigations. 

New  grasses. — Among  the  numerous  new  masses  under  test  two 
deserve  especial  mention,  Sudan  grass  and  Khodes  grass.  Sudan 
grass  is  much  like  Johnson  grass  in  appearance  but  without  running 
rootstocks,  and  therefore  is  easily  controlled,  as  is  timothy.    Its 

Jield  in  all  the  tests  thus  far  conducted  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 
ohnson  ^^ss.  Rhodes  grass  has  given  splendid  results  in  Florida, 
southern  Texas,  and  along  the  Gulf  coast,  yielding  at  least  two,  ana 
sometimes  four,  cuttings  in  a  season.  The  hay  is  fine  in  texture  and 
quality.  This  grass  promises  much  in  the  way  of  a  commercial  hay 
grass  for  the  extreme  South. 

Improved  sorghums. — ^The  testing  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
solemn  has  continued  at  Chillicothe,  Tex.,  for  five  years  and  has 
resulted  in  developing  improved  strains  of  dwarf  milo,  blackhuU 
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kafir,  red  kafir,  sumac  and  orange  sorgos,  and  in  introducing  various 
new  varieties,  among  them  pink  kafir,  feterita,  and  red  amber  sorgo. 
Large  quantities  of  seed  have  been  distributea,  principally  through 
Members  of  Congress.  A  number  of  seed  growers  have  been  en- 
couraged to  specialize  in  the  growing  of  one  or  more  of  these  varieties, 
so  as  to  insure  permanent  sources  of  supply  for  pure  seed. 

CowpEA  INVESTIGATIONS. — The  vcry  large  number  of  cowpeas  ob- 
tained from  many  sources,  together  with  numerous  hybrids  of  the 
more  valuable  ones  made  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Oliver,  Expert,  has  made  pos- 
sible an  intensive  study  of  this  crop,  which  has  cleared  up  many 
points  about  the  origin  of  the  varieties  heretofore  in  doubt.  Four  of 
the  new  varieties  are  manifestly  so  superior  to  all  others  in  certain 
respects  that  seed  is  being  grown  in  quantity.  It  is  believed  that  the 
results  of  the  work  will  limit  the  commercial  varieties  to  only  five  or 
six  at  most. 

Sot-bean  investigations. — ^The  work  on  the  numerous  varieties  of 
soy  beans  imported  from  Asia  has  been  continued  both  at  the  Arling- 
t<Hi  Experimental  Farm  and  in  cooperation  with  twelve  of  the  state 
experiment  stations.  Interest  in  this  crop  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
Out  of  the  350  varieties  under  test  about  20  have  finally  been  selected 
whose  records  indicate  them  to  be  the  best  of  each  type  represented. 
Several  of  them  are  being  grown  in  quantity  for  general  introduction. 

Legumes  resistant  to  root-rot. — The  importance  of  legumes  in 
rotations  makes  it  exceedingly  desirable  to  obtain  if  possible  species 
or  varieties  of  forage  value  that  are  resistant  to  Texas  root-rot  Nu- 
merous species  and  varieties  are  being  tested  on  root-rot  infested  land 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  that  are  resistant  or  immune. 

Dry-land  forage  crops. — ^Work  is  being  continued  at  Chillicothe, 
Tex.,  Chico,  Cal.,  and  Pullman,  Wash.,  in  the  testing  of  various 
drought-resistant  forage  crops  and  methods  of  culture.  Similar 
work  is  being  conducted  at  most  of  the  dry-land  experimental  farms 
in  cooperation  with  the  oflBces  of  Dry-Land  Agriculture,  Western 
Agricultural  Extension,  and  Grain  Investigations.  In  general  the 
most  satisfactory  results  are  being  obtained  from  annuals  and  from 
perennials  in  cultivated  rows.  The  results  demonstrate  that  alfalfa 
thus  cultivated  is  a  profitable  crop,  especially  for  seed,  and  indicate 
that  the  same  is  true  for  the  more  drought-resistant  perennial  grasses. 

CONGBESSIONAL  SEED  DISTBIBXTTION. 

The  Congressional  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  during  the  past 
year  included  standard  and  selected  varieties  of  vegetable,  flower, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  lawn-grass  seeds,  bulbs,  grapevines,  strawberry 
plants,  and  hybrid  citrus  trees. 

Vegetable  and  flower  seeds. — The  contract  for  packing,  as- 
sembling, and  mailing  the  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  was  awarded 
to  the  Brown  Bag-tilling  Machine  Co.,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  the 
lowest  bidder,  at  $1.10  per  thousand  packets.  This  contract  was 
later  modified  to  provide  for  delivering  packeted  seed  in  mail  sacks 
direct  from  the  seed  warehouse  in  Washington^  D.  C,  to  the  Union 
Station  at  an  expense  of  one-half  cent  additional  per  thousand 
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packets,  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  for  rehandling  several  mil^ 
Bon  packets  by  the  postal  authorities  at  the  Washington  City  post- 
office.  The  work  of  packeting,  assembling,  and  mailing  the  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  was  begun  on  October  1,  1909,  ana  completed  on 
April  23, 1910.  The  total  output  was  50,173,525  packets  of  vegetable 
seed  and  9,819,315  packets  of  flower  seed.  The  demand  for  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  this  year  was  greater  than  ever  before,  the  entire 
quantity  provided  for  the  distribution  having  been  sent  out. 

Tobacco,  cotton,  and  grass  seeds. — A  total  of  6,029  packets  of 
selected  tobacco  seed  were  distributed  to  persons  especially  interested 
in  obtaining  the  best  types  of  standard  varieties  as  well  as  new  and 
improved  varieties  devdoped  by  the  Bureau.  Nearly  12,000  1-peck 
package?  of  cotton  seed  of  improved  Upland  and  wilt-resistant 
strains  developed  by  the  plant  breeders  of  the  Bureau  were  dis- 
tributed. All  of  this  seed  was  grown  for  the  Department  under  the 
supervision  of  its  specialists.  Of  lawn-grass  seed  16,280  ^-pound 
pckages  were  distributed,  consisting  ox  a  mixture  of  Kentucky 
blu^rass,  redtop,  and  white  clover. 

Bulbs,  plants,  and  cttrus  trees. — Popular  varieties  of  hyacinth, 
tulip,  and  narcissus  bulbs  were  imported  and  distributed,  a  total 
of  10,760  boxes,  each  containing  20  bulbs,  having  been  sent  out  The 
distribution  of  grapevines  involved  4,880  packages  of  5  vines  each^ 
representing  27  dinerent  varieties;  while  6,100  packages  of  straw^ 
berry  plants,  containing  15  plants  each  and  representing  26  varieties^ 
were  also  distributed.  A  total  of  1,252  trees  of  the  new  hybrid 
oranges  or  citranges  developed  by  the  Bureau  were  sent  to  growers 
in  sections  of  favorable  clmiatic  and  soil  conditions,  the  recipient 
of  eadi  agreeing  to  give  proper  care  and  to  report  results  to  the 
Department. 

Miscellaneous  seed  distribution. — During  the  year  44,104  packets 
of  vegetable  seed  and  22,330  packets  of  flower  seed  already  found  to 
be  acbpted  were  sent  to  Alaslca,  either  for  distribution  through  the 
experiment  station  at  Sitka  or  upon  direct  requests  received  by  the 
Department.  Small  quantities  oi  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  of  suit- 
able kinds  were  also  sent  to  various  army  posts  and  to  individuals  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines. 

Pboduction  of  Dutch  bulbs  in  America. — ^The  work  of  propagat- 
ing Dutch  bulbs  at  the  cooperative  garden  near  Bellingham,  Wash., 
was  continued  during  the  past  year.  A  supply  of  assorted  hyacinths, 
narcissuses,  and  tulips  was  obtained  direct  from  Holland  and  sent  to 
the  propagating  garden  to  serve  as  mother  bulbs.  The  blossoms  were 
unusually  fine  this  spring  and  the  bulbs  are  multiplying  rapidly.  If 
the  bulbs  can  be  kept  free  from  disease  and  if  the  climatic  conditions 
continue  to  be  as  favorable  in  the  future  as  the  records^  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  show  them  to  have  been  in  the  past,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Dutch  bulbs  can  be  ctowu  and  propagated  sue* 
cessfully  in  the  Pucet  Sound  region.  The  bulblets  and  offsets  are 
now  1  year  old  and  will  not  be  fully  developed  for  three  or  four 
years,  when  it  is  hoped  that  they  can  be  used  for  congressional  dis^ 
tribution  and  that  sufficient  data  will  then  have  been  collected  with 
regard  to  their  propagation  and  handling  to  warrant  the  Department 
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in  publishing  the  results  of  its  work  at  Bellingham  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  the  business  of  growing  Dutch  bulbs 
tx)nmiercially. 

SuoAR-BEET  SEED  GROWING  AND  DISTRIBUTION. — ^The  Commercial  pro- 
duction of  American-grown  sugar-beet  seed  at  Fairfield,  Wash.,  by 
the  breeding  of  pedigreed  strains  from  individual  analyzed  mother 
beets  has  continued  to  receive  attention.  The  tests  at  Fairfield  indi- 
t!ate  that  sugar-beet  seed  of  high  quality  can  be  produced  commer- 
tsially  in  the  United  States  and  thus  render  the  sugar-beet  growers  in 
this  country  independent  of  European  growers  for  their  supply  of 
seed.  Durmg  the  past  year  1,230  pounds  of  American-grown  sugar- 
beet  seed  were  distributed  by  the  Department  to  sugar-beet  factories, 
cooperators,  and  growers.  Comparative  tests  of  varieties  of  sugar 
beets  from  European-grown  seed  were  also  continued  in  cooperaticm 
with  state  experiment  stations,  sugar-beet  factories,  and  cooperative 
powers  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Plans  for  the  next  seed  distribution. — ^The  seeds  to  be  dis- 
tributed the  coming  year  will  be  practically  the  same  in  kind  and 
quantity  as  last  year,  unless  there  snould  be  a  serious  shortage  in  the 
seed  crop  and  the  price  should  advance  sufficiently  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  quantity.  Great  care  will  be  exercised  to  obtain 
only  the  best  seeds  the  market  affords,  and  all  purchases  will  be  made 
subject  to  rigid  tests  for  purity  and  germination.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  demand  for  seed  this  spring  and  the  depleted  stocks  of  seed  in 
warenouseSjj  a  larger  percentage  or  the  seed  will  be  grown  under  con- 
tract than  lormerTy. 

In  the  distribution  of  Dutch  bulbs  each  box^  instead  of  2  hyacintiL 
8  narcissus,  and  10  tulip  bulbs,  as  formerly,  will  contain  10  tulip  ana 
20  narcissus  bulbs,  thereby  giving  each  recipient  30  bulbs  instead  of 
20.  Owing  to  the  size  ana  cost  of  hyacinth  bulbs,  k  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  discontinue  their  distribution,  which,  however,  will  be 
resumed  when  the  bulbs  now  being  propagated  and  grown  at  the  j^- 
den  near  Bellingham,  Wash.,  reach  commercial  sizp  and  are  rally 
Matured. 
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U.  S.  DEPABTBiBNT  OF  AqBIOULTUBB, 

Forest  Service, 
Wdshingtan,  D.  C,  November  6,  1910. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  work 
of  the  Forest  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1910,  together 
with  an  outUne  of  the  plans  for  the  work  of  the  Service  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Re^ctfuUy,  Henry  S.  Qraves, 

Forester. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  BXPENDITTmBS. 

The  appropriation  act  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  vear  1910  and  other  acts  appropriated  for  the  Forest  Service 
the  following  sums: 

PoTBalarieaa 160,200.00 

For  ^neral  expenses 3, 986, 000. 00 

For  improvement  of  the  National  Forests ; 600, 000. 00 

Total  for  the  Forest  Service 4,646,200.00 

Available  for  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  under  other  congressional 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Appropriation    for    naval    stores    industry    ($1,050.68 
brought  forward  from   fiscal   year  1909,   less  14.55 

carried  over  to  fiscal  year  1911) 11,046.13 

Appropriation  for  paper  tests  (allotted  to  Forest  Service) . .    9, 560. 75 

Total 10,606.88 

Ftom  other  sources: 

Federal  cooperation  (expenditures  reimbursed  by  other 

federal  bureaus) 4,627.16 

Private  cooperation  (128,674.35  contributed  by  coopera- 
tors  in  1910;  $19,291.25  brought  forward  from  1909; 
leas  $1,239.60  returned  to  contributors) 46, 726. 00 

Total 51,353.16 

Total  from  all  sources 4,708,160.04 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  unexpended  bal- 
ances as  follows: 

From  appropriation,  salaries  and  general  ex]>enses $21, 271. 42 

F^m  appropriation,  improvement  of  the  National  Forests. .      1, 164. 36 

From  appropriation,  paper  tests. .. .' 1.68 

Unexpended  cooperative  funds 7, 295. 21 

Tbtal 29,732.67 

Amoimt  expended 4, 678, 427. 37 

A  In  addition  to  this  appropriation  for  salaries  for  specified  positions,  the  appropria- 
tion fof  geneial  expenses  is  available  for  salaries  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  oill. 
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The  total  expenditures  for  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  were, 
therefore,  $4,678,427.37.  The  obiects  of  that  work  were  to  admin- 
ister, protect,  and  improve  the  National  Forests,  and  to  promote 
the  practice  of  forestry  generally  through  cooperative  and  investi- 
gative work  and  through  the  dmusion  of  knowledge  of  the  results 
of  investigations.  Prorating  among  the  varioiis  lines  of  work  such 
general  expenses  as  the  salaries  of  the  Forester  and  Associate  For- 
ester, rental  of  quarters  at  Washington,  etc.,  and  grouping  the  cost 
of  these  various  lines  according  to  the  object  sought,  the  total  ex- 
penditure may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

Administzation  and  protection  of  the  National  Foreets $3, 752, 316. 91 

Permanent  improvements,  National  Forests 698, 835. 64 

Cooperative  and  investigative  work  and  making  known  results 327, 274. 82 

Total 4,678,427.87 

There  were  also  made  imder  the  direction  of  the  Forest  Service 
the  following  miscellaneous  expenditures: 

National  Bison  Ranee,  Montana: 

Purchase  of  land $29,896.48 

Construction  of  fence  and  sheds 17, 494. 74 

$47,391.22 

Refunds  to  depositors,  excess  deposits  (34  Stat.,  1270) 48,966.86 

Payments  to  states  and  Territories,  25  per  cent  of  receipts  from  National 

Forest  resources  for  fiscal  year  1909 438,702.81 

Payments  to  Indians  on  account  of  timber  receipts  on  former  Uinta 

Indian  lands  (33  Stat.,  1070) 1,113.47 

Cooperative  funds  returned  to  contributors 1, 239. 60 

Total 537,413.96 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amounts  paid  to  States  and 
Territories,  to  oe  expended  for  roads  and  schools,  from  the  National 
Forest  receipts  of  the  fiscal  year  1909,  and  the  approximate  amoimts 
that  will  be  paid  from  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1910: 


Sttte  or  Territory. 


Axnoant 
paid  fiscal 
year  1909. 


Amount 

payable 

fiscal  year 

1910. 


State  or  Territory. 


Amount 
paldflacal 
year  1009. 


Amoont 
ft3rable 
»lyeer 
1910. 


Arfsona... 
Arkansas. 
CaUfomia. 
Colorado.. 
Florida... 

Idaho 

Kansas... 
Minnesota 
Montana.. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada. . . 


$38,313.45 

1,686.74 

47,667.71 

49,621.21 

None. 

48,892.79 

1,173.25 

25.37 

78,172.87 

2,837.34 

16,988.74 


$61,229.38 

2,904.44 

60,752.91 

60,306.19 

706.38 

66,074.55 

1,004.67 

467.37 

83,678.38 

2,820.25 

16.314.33 


New  Mexico.. 
North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota. 

Utah 

Washington. . 
Wyoming 

Total... 


$26,709.64 
None. 
584.84 
33,120.47 
10,601.06 
83,293.40 
16,017.60 
34,246.86 


$28,529.6$ 

63.64 

696.10 

80.636.87 

9,808. 9« 

82,005.40 

23,671.89 

84,704.64 


438,702.81 


606,104.84 


This  shows  an  increase  of  $67,492.03,  or  a  little  over  15  per  cent. 
THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 


AREA. 

Dnrinff  the  year  the  gross  area  of  the  National  Forests — that  is, 
the  total  area  within  the  Forest  boundaries,  without  deduction  for 
alienations — suffered  a  net  decrease  in  consequence  of  boundary 
changes  which  eliminated  from  the  Forests  2,037,645  acres  and 
added  453,517  acres.  No  new  Forests  were  created.  The  boundary 
changes  are  the  outcome  of  the  field  investigation  reported  as  under 
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way  last  year,  but  not  all  the  changes  called  for  by  the  data  gath- 
ered have  yet  been  made.  Eventually  they  will  probably  resmt  in 
the  elimination  of  a  total  of  some  6,250;000  acres  and  the  addition 
of  over  3,000,000  acres.  In  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana.  Wyoming,  and  Colorado  only  eliminations  are 
possible  under  tne  law,  although  the^  boimdary  examinations  dis- 
closed some  4,500,000  acres  of  land  suitable  for  inclusion  within  the 
Forests. 

The  diminishing  public  lands  still  remaining  imsettled  are  at  pres- 
ent to  a  large  e^nt  imsuitable  for  agricultiu*e,  and  the  resulting 
inability  of  many  would-be  settlers  to  fSid  homesteads  on  the  public 
domain  has  led  to  an  increasing  pressiu*e  for  the  elimination  or  land 
from  the  National  Forests.  In  some  localities  there  is  a  demand  for 
the  elimination  of  cultivable  timber  lands.  The  problem  thus  pre- 
sented is  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  An  investigation  empha- 
sizes the  probability  that  heavily  timbered  lands,  if  opened  to  entry, 
would  pass  into  the  hands  of  large  owners  of  timber.  Of  705,000 
acres  eliminated  from  the  Olympic  National  Forest  in  1900  and  1901 
on  the  groimd  that  the  land  was  chiefly  valuable  for  agricultiwe  and 
that  the  settlement  of  the  country  was  being  retarded,  523,720  acres 
passed  ultimately  into  the  hands  of  owners  who  are  holding  it  piwely 
as  a  timber  speculation.  Three  companies  and  two  individuals  own 
over  178,000  acres,  in  holdings  of  from  15,000  to  over  80,000  acres 
each.  Of  timbered  homestef^  claims  on  this  eliminated  area,  held 
by  100  settlers,  the  total  area  imder  actual  cultivation  is  only  570 
acres,  an  average  of  but  5.7  acres  to  each  claim.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  original  purpose  of  the  elimination  was  defeated,  and  that  bona 
fide  settlement  was  not  materially  advanced. 

The  changes  in  gross  area  are  shown  by  States  in  the  following 
table: 

National  Forest  gross  areas,  in  acres,  by  States. 


State  or  Tdrrftory. 


Area  July  1, 
1909. 


Additions. 


Elimina- 
tions. 


Area  July  1 
1910. 


Arizona.,. 
Arkansas.. 
CaUComia. 
Colorado.. 
Florida.... 

Idaho 

Kansis.. 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. . . 
NorU)  Dakota.. 

Oklahoma 

Orepon.. 


South  Dakota. 

Utah 

Wariilnijton..., 
Wyoming , 


Total  In  United  States. 

Alaska 

FwtoRico 


Grand  total. 


258,861 
189,781 
968,510 
698,439 
674,891 
099,029 
302,387 
163,373 
204,486 
389,696 
556,072 
109,415 
971,711 
13,940 
60,800 
221,368 
294,440 
436,327 
065,500 
998,723 


18,115 

aso'sii' 


62,231 


287,467 
'i35'868 


» 915, 000 


363,979 
"^604 


195,567 


301,150 


25,170 

58,160 

rf57,042 


15,214.746 

3,189,781 

27,968,510 

15,491,791 

674,891 

19, 963,  m 

302,387 

163,373 

1,204,480 

19,474,606 

556,072 

5,109,416 

11,140,136 

13,940 

60,800 

15,920,822 

1,294,440 

7,411,157 

12,007,340 

8,941,681 


167,677.749 

26,761.626 

65,950 


463,517 


2,037,645 


166,103,621 

26,761,626 

65,950 


192.931.107 


•80.819  acres  transferred  to  San  Isabel  from  l4is  Anima<t  National  Forest. 

•915,000  acres  of  the  Blackfeet  National  Forest  was  established  as  Glacier  National  Park 

<6M  acres  transferred  to  Wenaba  from  Wallowa  National  Forest. 

'  W,320  tens  eliminated  llrom  Cheyenne  National  Forest,  but  continued  as  military  reservation. 
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Of  the  total  gross  area  approximately  11  per  cent  are  State  or 
private  holdings.  Owing  to  tne  changes  consequent  upon  the  elimi- 
nations of  National  Forest  lands  (often  heavily  alienated)  made 
late  in  the  year  a  corrected  table  of  gross  and  net  areas  of  the  indi- 
vidual Forests  can  not  now  be  given. 

CLAIMS   AND   SETTLEMENT. 

The  public-land  laws  previously  existing  operated  during  the  year 
to  reduce  the  area  of  the  National  Forests  through  the  peri'ecting  of 
claims  initiated  before  the  Forests  were  created,  the  locating  and 
perfecting  of  new  claims  under  the  mining  laws,  and  the  entry  of 
lands  applied  for  and  listed  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
under  the  forest  homestead  law  of  June  11,  1906.    A  new  method  of 

i)assing  Forest  lands  into  private  ownership,  through  the  allotting  of 
ands  to  Indians,  was  legalized  by  the  act  or  June  25,  1910. 

The  opening  of  lands  for  Forest  homestead  entry  and  the  allot- 
ment of  lands  to  Indians  is  done  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  after  an 
examination  of  the  land  to  determine  its  character  and  best  use. 

The  determination  of  questions  involving  the  title  to  land  in 
National  Forests  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  Forest  Service  aids  that  Department  in  ascertaining 
the  facts  in  regard  to  the  vaUdity  or  invahdity  of  claims.  Persons 
holding  valid  claims  under  the  pubUc-land  laws. or  legal  title  to  land 
within  the  National  Forests  are  free  to  occupy  and  enjoy  their 
holdings  just  as  fully  as  outside  of  the  Forest.  Any  use  of  land  out- 
side or  the  clainis  must  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  National 
Forests.  There  is  no  restriction  whatever  to  prospecting  for  minerals 
or  to  the  location  and  development  of  mineral  clauns  in  the  National 
Forests.  When  a  mineral  claim  comes  to  patent  it  is  examined  by  a 
Forest  oflBcer,  who  reports  the  facts  as  ne  finds  them  concemmg 
conipliance  with  the  mineral  laws  by  the  claimant  unless  the  land 
is  of  such  character  that  its  patenting  will  in  no  way  affect  National 
Forest  interests,  in  which  case  no  further  inquiry  into  the  facts  is 
considered  necessary.  If  there  has  been  compliance  with  the  law, 
the  claim  goes  forward  to  patent  without  obstruction  or  delay  by 
the  Forest  Service.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the  examinations  of  mining 
claims  and  over  75  per  cent  of  the  examinations  of  all  kinds  of  claims 
were  followed  by  reports  favorable  to  the  claimant.  It  is  the  aim 
of^  the  Forest  ^rvice  to  encourage  the  development  of  bona  fide 
mining  on  the  National  Forests,  and  protest  to  the  passing  of  tide 
to  mining  claims  is  made  onlv  when  it  appears  clear  tnat  the  niininfr 
laws  have  not  been  compliea  with,  and  that  a  proper  protection  6i 
National  ^  Forest  interests  makes  protest  necessary.  This  same 
principle  is  carried  out  in  connection  with  claims  which  were  initiated 
under  other  laws  before  the  establishment  of  the  Forest,  as  timber 
and  stone  claims  and  sauatter  claims. 

Field  examinations  or  unpatented  claims  led  to  reports  to  the 
General  Land  Office  concemmg  4,904,  as  follows: 
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Character  of  report. 

Home- 
stead 
entry. 

Desert- 
land 
entry. 

Timber 

and  stone 

entry. 

Mineral 
entry. 

Coal 
entry. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Total. 

1,6U 
G95 

29 
12 

522 
35 

1,510 
333 

79 
47 

5 
17 

3,765. 
1,139^ 

Dn&Torable 

Total 

2,306 

41 

557 

1,852 

126 

22 

4,90i 

Action  upon  claims  to  National  Forest  land  before  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  resulted  as  follows: 

Claims  to  National  Forest  land  disposed  of  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 


Character  of  action. 

Homa* 
stead 
entry. 

Desert- 
land 
entry. 

Timber 

and  stone 

entry. 

Mineral 
entry. 

Coal 
entry. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

TotaL 

Patent  bsned 

700 
902 

12 
9 

328 
27 

60S 
221 

2 

7 

18 

4 

1,66a 
1,17a 

canceled 

Total 

1,602 

21 

355 

823 

9 

22 

2,8S» 

The  applications  for  and  listings  of  National  Forest  lands  for  home- 
stead entry  under  the  act  of  June  11,  1906,  are  compared  with  those 
for  1909  in  the  following  table.  Such  lands  are  listed  when  an  exam- 
ination, made  at  the  request  of  the  applicants,  has  shown  that  they 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  agriculture  and  not  needed  for  pubUc  pur- 
poses, llie  total  area  listed  since  the  passage  of  the  law  was  at  the 
close  of  the  year  626,872  acres.  The  large  number  of  claims  showu 
as  awaiting  action  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  examine  lands  in  areaa 
shortly  to  be  eliminated,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  applications 
accumulate  during  the  winter  months  when  examinations  are  gener- 
ally impracticable.  By  the  close  of  the  field  season  most  of  the 
examinations  here  shown  as  applied  for  will  have  been  made. 

Applications  and  listings  for  forest  homestead  entry. 


Fiscal  year. 

Number 
of  applicsr 
tlons  dur- 
ing year. 

AwalUng 

final  action 

at  close  of 

year. 

Number 
of  tracts 
listed  dur- 
ing year. 

Acreage 
llstedduiv 
Ingyear. 

1910 

5,216 
3,811 

4,193 
3,096 

1,751 
1,382 

183,211 

1900 

148,664 

Since  settlement  within  as  well  as  near  the  National  Forests  is  aix 
aid  to  their  protection  and  development,  there  is  every  reason  for 
encouraging  use  for  agriculture  of  land  which  can  be  properly  listed. 
The  act  of  June  11,  1906,  is  administered  with  a  view  to  faciUtatine 
settlement.  Decision  on  applications  is  made  wholly  on  the  basis  <3 
the  fitness  of  the  land  for  agriculture  as  against  forest  use,  not  with 
reference  to  the  ability  of  the  particular  applicant  to  make  a  living 
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from  the  land.  Such  questions  as  the  stren^  or  health  of  the 
appUcant  and  his  abiUty  or  experience  in  aCTicultural  pursuits  do 
not  concern  the  character  of  the  land  and  therefore  have  no  place 
in  any  inquiry  regardmg  it.  A  careful  examination  is  made,  now- 
ever,  to  ascertain  whether  the  land  is  capable  of  producing  culti- 
vated crops,  and  in  deciding  this  the  soil,  cumate,  altitude,  and  slope 
must  be  considered.  Lands  valuable  for  grazing  only  are  not  listed 
under  the  act  of  June  11,  1906.  If,  however,  a  tract  is  found  to 
be  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  and  will  produce  crops,  and 
adjacent  nontimbered  or  sparsely  timbered  land  is  valuable  for 
grazing  purposes,  an  added  area  or  such  land  may  be  listed  with  the 
aCTicuItural  land,  provided  that,  except  in  the  case  of  bona  fide 
claimants  who  settled  on  the  land  before  the  National  Forest  was 
created,  the  area  of  the  grazing  land  shall  not  exceed  the  area  of 
the  agricultural  land.  A  person  who  settled  upon  imsurveyed  land 
within  a  National  Forest  oefore  its  creation  and  has  continuously 
occupied  and  is  now  occupying  such  land  in  good  faith  and  in  all 
respects  complying  with  the  homestead  law,  has  the  right  to  include 
wiudn  the  lines  of  nis  homestead  160  acres  after  the  land  is  surveyed. 
Therefore  if  the  land  is  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes  and  is 
not  more  valuable  for  its  timber  than  for  such  purposes,  and  the 
claimant  applies  for  the  listing  for  entry  of  such  land  under  the 
Forest  homestead  act,  the  examination  is  made  with  a  view  to  listing 
160  acres  of  land  whenever  possiMe  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
In  cases  where  less  than  160  acres  have  been  listed  for  a  person  who 
settled  upon  the  land  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Forest^  an  addi- 
tional area  suflBcient  to  complete  the  homestead  entry  is  allowed 
upon  proper  appUcation,  under  the  above  conditions.  Moreover, 
negotiations  are  now  pending  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
whereby  the  surveyors  of  the  Forest  Service  may  be  appointed 
deputy  United  States  surveyors  and  the  survey  necessary  to  describe 
the  land  by  metes  and  bounds  made  without  expense  to  the  appUcant 
and  accepted  in  final  proof  for  issuance  of  patent  to  the  lana.  By 
this  means  bona  fide  sauatters  who  settled  on  unsurveyed  land 
prior  to  the  creation  of  tne  Forest,  if  the  land  occupied  by  them  is 
not  more  valuable  for  its  timber  than  for  agriculture,  may  nave  their 
claims  surveyed  by  metes  and  bounds,  including  the  full  160  acres 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  if  they  waited  for  the  land  to  be 
surveyed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  the  Swan  River  Valley,  in  the  Flathead  National  Forest  in 
Montana,  very  satisfactory  progress  was  made  in  the  examination 
and  classification  of  lands  with  respect  to  their  agricultiwal  value. 
The  agricultural  possibilities  of  tliis  valley  and  the  eagerness  of  set- 
tlers to  cultivate  and  make  their  homes  on  these  lands  led  to  a 
thorough  investigation,  and  as  a  result  the  present  classification  was 
undertaken.  There  is  a  considerable  area  m  this  valley  supporting 
a  heavy  stand  of  timber,  but  capable  of  producing  excellent  agricul- 
tural crops  if  cleared.  The  policy  has  oeen  adopted  of  Ustmg  in 
practicable  farm  xmits,  of  not  exceeding  160  acres,  land  upon  which 
the  value  of  the  timber  is  not  greater  than  the  value  of  the  land  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

If  land  which  would  be  good  arable  land  when  cleared  supports  a 
very  heavy  stand,  the  timber  is  sold  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  land  is  then  classified  for  Usting 
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under  the  act.  This  precaution  is  taken  to  eliminate  timber  specu- 
lation and  to  encoiu*age  bona  fide  homesteading  by  persons  who 
expect  to  till  the  soil  and  make  the  land  their  home. 

In  the  Kootenai  Valley,  in  the  Kootenai  National  Forest  in  Mon- 
tana, a  similar  poUcy  was  adopted.  An  agitation  begun  to  seciu*e 
the  elimination  of  the  valley  from^  the  Forest  ended  in  an  arrange- 
ment mutually  satisfactory  to  the  intending  settlers  and  to  the  For- 
est Service,  imder  which  the  agricultiu*al  portions  of  the  valley  will 
be  taken  up  imder  the  Forest  homestead  act.  Sales  of  timber  are 
being  made  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  agricultural  areas  having  a 
heavy  stand,  and  the  land  will  be  listed  as  soon  as  the  timber  is 
removed. 

These  instances  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  is  beinff  worked 
out  a  practicable  poUcy  to  limit  occupancy  of  cultivable  timber  lands 
to  bona  fide  settlers,  so  that  the  lanas  may  be  devoted  to  their  best 
use  and  the  permanent  development  of  the  coimtry  may  be  promoted. 
Such  a  policy  is  necessanr  that  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  land 
is  listed  may  not  be  debated  by  the  passing  of  the  land  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  wish  it  for  its  timber  instead  of  into  the  hands  of 
home  makers. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW. 

Owing  to  the  transfer  of  the  legal  work  of  the  Forest  Service  to 
the  SoUcitor  of  the  Department,  on  January  15,  1910,  the  personnel 
of  the  force  engaged  in  that  work  passed  lieyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Forester.  For  this  reason  no  reports  were  made  to  the  Forester 
bjr  the  former  District  law  officers.     It  is  therefore  impracticable  to 

Sve  a  r&um6  of  the  work  done  prior  to  the  transfer.  The  report  of 
le  Solicitor,  although  it  covers  specifically  only  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  presents  substantially  the  process  made  since  last  year's 
report  m  legal  matters  connected  with  National  Forest  administration. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  however,  there  were  pending  on  the 
records  of  the  supervisors'  offices  290  cases  of  timber  trespass,  32  of 
fire  trespass,  42  of  grazing  trespass,  and  37  of  special-use  trespass. 
There  were  added  during  the  year  352  cases  of  timber  trespass,  62 
of  fire  trespass,  342  of  grazing  trespass,  and  40  of  special-use  trespass, 
making  a  total  of  1,197  trespass  cases  to  be  handled.  Of  these,  181 
cases  were  dismissed,  552  closed  by  settlement,  and  38  prosecuted 
in  the  courts,  leaving  426  cases  stUl  on  the  supervisors  books  at 
the  close  of  tne  year. 

Various  coiut  decisions  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  Forest  Service  are  commented  on  in  the  report  of  the  SoUcitor. 

The  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  the  National  Forests  of 
necessity  falls  primarily  upon  the  officers  who  administer  the  Forests. 
In  all  cases  where  action  in  the  comlis  is  necessary  to  enforce  the  laws 
relating  to  the  Forests  the  evidence  is  secured  by  the  Forest  Service 
and  suDmitted  to  the  Solicitor  for  examination  into  its  sufficiency 
and  for  submission  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Attorney-General  with 
reijuest  for  institution  of  proceedings,  if  the  evidence  warrants.  The 
evidence  in  all  grazing  trespasses  of  an  innocent  nature,  which  are 
settled  by  the  ^cretary  without  suit,  is  also  secured  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  submitted  to  the  SoUcitor  for  examination  and  report  to 
the  Secretary.  Adverse  reports  on  claims  to  lands  in  the  National 
Forests  are  made  on  the  evidence  secured  by  the  Forest  Service. 

73477'— AOB  1910 24 
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The  procedure  in  force  at  tha  close  of  the  fiscal  vear  provided  that 
these  reports  and  accompanying  evidence  should  be  refeired  to  the 
Solicitor  for  examination  into  their  sufficiency  to  sustain  adverse 
proceedings  in  the  Interior  Department.  If  found  sufficient,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Solicitor  to  the  Secretary  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  requests  action  looking  to  the  ordering  of  a 
hearing  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  claim.  Certain  proposed 
modifications  of  this  procedure  are  set  forth  under  *'  Work  for  the 
ensuing  year''  (see  p.  60). 

COST   AND  USE. 

The  following  tables  show  the  cost  of  administration  and  protec- 
tion, expenditures  for  permanent  improvements,  and  receipts  from 
the  several  sources,  both  in  totals  and  per  acre,  during  the  year,  as 
compared  with  those  for  the  fiscal  year  1909: 

Expenditures  for  administration  and  protection  and  permanent  improvements  during  the 
fiscal  year  1910,  compared  with  1909, 


Fiscal  year. 

Administration  and 
protection. 

ments. 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

Total. 

Peracn. 

1910 

13,752,316.91 
2,948,153.08 

la  01894 
.01510 

$598,835.64 
509,4n.02 

$0.00810 

1909 

The  per  acre  expenditures  are  here  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
gross  area  of  all  National  Forests  under  aaministration  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  since  private  holdings  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  Forests  do  not  appreciably  lower  the  cost  of  administration 
and  protection. 

Comparison  of  receipts  from  the  several  sources  for  fiscal  years  1910  and  1909. 


Fiscal 

Timber. 

G  rasing. 

Special  tises. 

Allsonms. 

year. 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

Total. 

Peracfa 

1910 

1909 

$1,043,428.20 
736, 10?.  08 

$0.00541 
.00379 

$980,909.38 
1,032,185.70 

$0.00512 
.00532 

$59,810.50 
38,982.88 

$a  00081 
.00020 

$2,000,148.08 
1,807,27a  66 

ID.01QB4 
.OOOSI 

Refunds  of  excess  deposits  (as,  for  example,  deposits  made  by  buyers 
of  timber  in  advance  of  cutting)  have  not  been  deducted  from  the 
receipts  given  above.  The  refunds  of  timber  receipts  in  191 0  amounted 
to  $31,584.82,  and  of  all  receipts  in  1910  to  $48,966.86.  A  deduction 
of  the  refunds  would  leave  the  total  of  receipts  for  1910  $2,041,181 .22, 
as  against  $1,767,171.93  for  1909. 

Grazing  receipts  for  1910  were  paid  by  the  holders  of  20,692  per- 
mits to  graze  1,497,570  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs,  and  of  4,995  permits 
to  graze  7,648,950  sheep  and  goats.  The  receipts  from  timber  sales 
were  paid  by  5,398  purchasers,  who  cut  the  equivalent  of  379,616,000 
board  feet  of  timber.    The  receipts  from  special  uses  were  paici  by 
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the  holders  of  4,538  permits,  including  171  for  the  use  of  land  in 
connection  with  water-power  development.  These  receipts  represent 
profitable  use  of  the  Forests  by  over  30.000  contractors  and  permittees. 

The  most  important  form  of  special  use  of  National  Forest  land  is 
its  use  for  the  development  of  hydro-electric  power.  During  the 
year  careful  consideration  was  given  to  revising  the  form  of  agree- 
ment under  which  such  use  of  National  Forest  land  is  permitted. 
All  the  details  of  the  proposed  new  forms  have  been  discussed,  point 
by  point,  with  representatives  of  power  companies  and  with  capable 
engineers,  in  order  to  insure  conditions  entirely  fair  both  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  as  represented  by  the  Government  and  to 
private  interests  aesirous  of  occupying  power  sites,  under  the  simplest 
and  least  cumbersome  procedure. 

The  essential  features  of  the  new  permit  and  stipulation,  which  will 
replace  the  old  agreement,  can  best  oe  brought  out  by  comparing  the 
new  with  the  old.  Under  the  latter  the  Government  charged  for 
occupancy  of  its  land  by  a  power  company  an  annual  sum  computed 
on  tne  basis  of  the  actual  output  or  energy,  with  a  deduction  for 
water  used  by  the  company  from  artificial  storage  supplies  which  the 
company  may  have  created.  Deductions  were  also  allowed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  part  of  the  total  drainage  basin  not  contained  within 
National  Forests,  and  for  various  other  specified  reasons.  Deter- 
mination of  the  amount  to  be  collected,  therefore,  involved  constant 
measurements,  both  of  the  actual  output  of  power  and  of  the,  water 
flow  from  storage  reservoirs,  where  these  had  oeen  constructed.  This 
meant  both  much  trouble  to  the  Government  to  find  out  what  to 
charge  and  fertile  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  and  dispute.  Further, 
the  old  form  of  agreement  did  not  seem  to  provide  suflicient  safe- 
guards against  the  speculative  holding  of  sites  without  prompt  de- 
velopment of  the  power. 

The  new  rate  will  be  based,  primarily,  on  the  value  of  the  land 
occupied  for  power  purposes,  as  measured  by  its  capacity  for  the 
development  of  power,  with  a  deduction  for  distance  from  market 
and  for  portions  of  the  land  to  be  occupied  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  Government.  A  fixed  rate  of  $1  per  net  electrical  horsepower 
p>er  year  is  the  full  charge.  This  rate  is  equivalent  to  one  sixty- 
sixth  of  a  cent  per  kilowatt-hour,  which  is  about  one-thousandth  of 
the  rate  at  which  power  is  generally  supplied  for  lighting  purposes 
and  about  one  two-nundredtns  of  the  average  charge  tor  all  purposes. 
It  is  therefore  so  light  that  it  could  under  no  circumstances  consti- 
tute an  obstacle  to  development.  Compared  with  the  fixed  charges 
which  represent  the  cost  oi  construction  of  a  power  plant,  the  charge 
made  by  the  Government  would  not  amount  to  more  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  these  chaises. 

In  imposing  this  charge  it  is  recognized,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
there  will  be  a  nonproductive  period  followed  by  a  partially  pro- 
ductive period  before  the  company  occupying  the  land  will  be  in 
position  to  profit  by  the  full  power  capacity  oi  the  site,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  dilatoriness  in  pressing  forward  development  may 
be  encountered  if  collection  of  the  charge  does  not  begin  until  after 
the  plant  is  in  operation,  for  water  ri^its  may  be  acquired  rather 
with  a  view  to  preventing  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  some 
one  else  than  with  a  view  to  putting  them  to  hnmediate  use.  There- 
fore, from  the  time  the  permit  is  granted,  the  permittee  must  pay 
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the  charge  annually.  But  up  to  the  tenth  year,  when  complete 
development  should  have  been  secured,  the  rate  is  a  reduced  one, 
and  amounts  paid  during  the  nonproductive  period  are  credited 
against  the  rentals  which  will  be  due  during  the  period  of  partial 
production.  Hence  permittees  do  not  eventually  pay  for  occupancy 
of  the  land  during  the  period  when  the  power  must  continue  to  run 
to  waste,  but  they  are  compelled  to  majce  annual  payments,  which 
preclude  the  tying  up  of  power  sites  in  order  to  restrict  production 
and  thereby  maintain  high  rates  to  the  consumer. 

Fundamentally,  the  course  of  the  Forest  Service  in  handling 
water-power  questions  rests  on  three  principles:  (1)  That  the  Gov- 
ernment as  owner  of  the  land  has  the  right  to  fix  the  conditions 
under  which  a  private  individual  may  take  possession  of  it  for  pri- 
vate business  use;  (2)  that  as  trustee  for  the  public  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Government,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  permit  the  use  of  public 
property  without  securing  a  due  return  to  the  public,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  return  should  not  be  obtained  on  terms  which 
could  in  any  way  lessen  the  supply  to  the  public  of  an  important 
industrial  commodity ;  and  (3)  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government, 
in  the  public  interest,  to  prevent  the  tying  up  of  power  either  by  specu- 
lators who  initiated  rights  with  a  view  of  selling  them  out  at  a  high 
price  or  by  those  who  would  prevent  full  development  of  the  poten- 
tial power  supply  in  the  interest  of  market  control. 

This  policy  in  no  way  conflicts  with  or  diminishes  the  power  of  the 
States  to  reflate  corporations  engaged  in  the  supply  of  hjrdro-electric 
power.  It  is  considered,  for  example,  that  any  regulation  of  rates 
charged  the  consumer  which  may  be  necessary  will  naturally  be 
undertaken  by  the  States.  Neither  is  any  attempt  made  at  Federal 
regulation  of  the  corporations  engaged  in  the  development  of  electri- 
cal power  as  corporations.  The  Federal  Government  takes  cogni- 
zance of  the  matter  simply  because,  as  the  owner  of  title  to  land 
held  in  trust  for  the  people  of  tlie  United  States,  it  is  in  duty  bound 
to  promote  the  full  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  land, 
witnout  directly  or  indirectly  handing  them  over  to  private  indi- 
viduals for  their  exclusive  use  and  benefit. 

A  serious  if  not  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  satisfactory  han- 
dling of  water  power  use  of  the  National  Forests  is  the  inability  of  the 
Secretary  of  .Apiculture,  under  the  present  law,  to  grant  any  permit 
not  revocable  at  will.  Naturally,  capitalists  are  slow  to  invest  large 
sums  in  enterprises  which  have  no  assurance  of  permanent  rights.  It 
is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  legislative  author- 
itv  for  the  granting  of  a  permit  irrevocable  for  a  considerable  term 
of  years,  except  for  the  breach  of  the  conditions  of  use  fixed  by  the 
permit  itself. 

To  the  use  of  the  Forests  shown  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment of  receipts  must  be  added  the  very  large  use  for  which 
no  charge  is  made.  For  the  free  use  of  timber  see  page  26.  No 
permits  are  issued  and  no  record  is  kept  of  the  free  grazing  on  the 
Forests,  and  therefore  an  exact  statement  of  it  can  not  w  given. 
Milch  cows,  work  animals,  and  horses  in  use,  not  exceeding  10  head 
for  any  one  owner,  may  be  grazed  free  by  settlers  within  or  near  the 
Forests,  and  by  prospectors,  travelers,  and  campers.  In  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  30  milch  goats  may  be  grazed  without  chai^ge. 
Free  grazing  is  also  allowed  for  all  horses  in  use  by  stocbnen  and 
by  purchasers  of  timber  on  the  Forests. 
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Of  free  special-use  permits  there  were  issued  during  the  year 
2,986 — ^practically  the  same  number  as  the  year  before.  The  number 
of  such  permits  in  effect  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  6,989,  as  against 
5,540  one  year  previously. 

EXECUTIVE   FORGE. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the  Forest  force,  in- 
cluding field  men  temporarily  assigned  to  District  offices,  on  June  30, 
1910: 

Superviflore 140 

Deputy  eupervisore. 106 

Rangers 1, 293 

Guards 558 

Forest  assistants 97 

Field  assistants,  timber  and  mining  experts,  engineer,  hunters, 

etc. 156 

Clerks 186 

Total 2,536 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  transfer  of  the  greater  j)art  of  the  executive 
work  and  responsibility  connected  with  the  National  Forests  to  the 
Forests  themselves,  which  has  been  going  on  gradually  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  been  largely  accomplished,  smce  only  18  per  cent 
of  the  entire  enrollment  (3,091)  of  the  Forest  Service  are  engaged  in 
administrative,  executive,  scientific,  and  the  requisite  clerical  work 
in  localities  otner  than  on  the  National  Forests. 

All  the  National  Forests  in  the  continental  United  States  and 
Alaska,  embracing  a  total  of  192,865,247  acres,  were  under  ad- 
ministration at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  number  of  rangers  and 
guards  was  293  more  than  for  the  preceding  year,  reducing  tne  aver- 
age area  to  each  such  officer  from  125,065  acres  to  104,307  acres,  or 
apnroximately  163  square  miles.  This  reduced  amount  of  territory 
(obviously  still  much  too  great)  per  man,  was  more  than  offset 
by  the  constantly  enlarging  oemands  due  to  increasing  use  of  the  For- 
ests. So  small  a  protective  force  is  in  the  highest  degree  uneconomical. 
It  exposes  the  vast  supplies  of  National  Forest  timber  to  an  unneo- 
essaiT  peril,  while  at  tunes  when,  through  drought  and  other  un- 
avoidable natural  causes,  the  Forests  are  attacked  by  serious  fires, 
heav}'  emergency  expenditures  must  be  made  to  put  out  conflagra- 
tions which  ought  never  to  have  gathered  headway.  The  peru  of 
loss  by  such  fires  is  not  confined  to  public  property. 

Because  of  the  increasing  responsibilities  imposed  upon  rangers  as 
overseers  of  work  and  as  agents  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with 
users,  the  civil-service  examination  for  assistant  forest  ranger  held 
in  October,  1909.  was  strengthened  by  requiring  a  rating  on  general 
education  as  well  as  experience.  The  minimum  entrance  salary  paid 
asdstant  forest  rangers  was  raised  January  1,  1910,  from  $900  to 
$1,100  per  annum,  making  the  pay  more  commensurate  with  the 
quality  of  service  expected.  A  readjustment  to  this  minimum  of  the 
salaries  of  men  already  in  the  Service  did  much  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  faifing  to  attract  and  hold,  in  competition  with  the  fields  of  outside 
employment,  the  best  type  of  men.  For  similar  reasons,  the  minimum 
entrance  salary  paid  technically  trained  foresters  was  raised  on  July 
1,  1910,  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  annum. 
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To  increase  the  efficiency  of  Forest  officers,  the  plan  of  holding  con- 
ferences  for  discussion  of  administrative  problems  and  instruction  in 
the  best  methods  of  caring  for  the  Forests  was  continued.  There  were 
held  during  the  year  54  such  meetings  of  supervisors  and  rangers,  of 
which  45  were  attended  by  representatives  of  the  district  offices. 
The  Utah  Agricultural  College,  the  Colorado  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege^ the  universities  of  Washington  and  Montana,  and  other  similar 
institutions  provided  short  winter  courses  to  prepare  men  for  efficient 
forest  work.  The  detail  of  208  rangers  to  attend  these  courses  was 
held  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  to  involve  the  illegal  expen- 
diture of  pubUc  money  and  necessitated  the  disallowance  of  all 
charges  for  this  purpose.  Immediately  upon  the  rendering  of  this 
decision  steps  were  taken  to  recover  all  disbursements  which  nad  pre- 
viously been  made,  so  that  no  permanent  loss  to  the  (Jovemment 
resulted. 

BUSINESS   OBQANIZATION. 

The  organization  of  the  Forest  Service  was  changed  on  January  15, 
1910,  by  a  transfer  of  all  its  legal  work  to  the  SoUcitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  of  its  fiscal  affairs  to  the  Division  of  Accounts 
and  Disbursements  in  the  Department.  The  organization  was  fur- 
ther changed  on  February  5,  1910,  by  removing  from  the  Branch  of 
Operation  the  administrative  control  of  the  work  connected  with 
agricultural  settlement,  claims,  ranger  stations,  occupancy,  trespass, 
and  uses,  and  placing  it  under  a  newlyf  ormed  Branch  of  Lands,  with 
a  corresponding  Office  of  Lands  in  each  District  office.  The  boundaries 
of  the  districts  were  not  changed  during  the  year. 

The  move  toward  decentrahzation,  wnich  fed  during  the  previous 
year  to  the  establishment  of  the  District  offices,  was  carried  a  step  fur- 
ther by  increasing  the  responsibiUty  placed  upon  local  Forest  officers. 
The  number  of  officers  and  clerks  regularly  employed  in  the  District 
offices  was  reduced  by  146,  and  their  work  transferred  to  the  National 
Forests.  In  continuance  of  the  plan  devised  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  Forest  officers  by  giving  them  experience  in  the  general 
executive  work  of  the  Districts,  103  men  from  the  local  force  on  the 
Forests  were  detailed,  for  an  average  time  of  one  month,  to  assist  in 
the  work  of  the  District  offices. 

During  the  year  the  Choctawhatchee  and  Ocala  Forests,  in  Florida, 
and  the  Marquette  and  Michigan  Forests,  in  Michigan,  were  put  under 
administration.  The  Targhee,  in  Wyoming,  the  San  Juan,  in  Colo- 
rado, and  the  Coconino,  in  Arizona,  were  subdivided  into  two  sepa- 
rate administrative  units  each,  and  the  Bonneville,  in  Wyoming,  into 
three,  while  the  administration  of  the  Las  Animas,  in  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico,  was  merged  with  that  of  the  San  Isabel  Forest,  and  that 
of  the  San  Luis,  in  Calif omia,  with  the  Santa  Barbara. 

To  provide  for  a  proper  consideration  of  the  engineering  problems 
involved  in  granting  water-power  permits,  and  to  systematize  the 
regulation  of  this  use  of  the  Forests  in  the  interests  of  all  concerned, 
a  chief  engineer  was  appointed,  responsible  to  the  Chief  of  the  Branch 
of  Lands,  to  pass  upon  all  technicalquestions involved  in  water-power 
development.  When  a  special-use  appUcation  for  lands  needed  for 
power  purposes  is  received  in  the  District  office,  an  examination  is 
made  on  the  ground  by  a  competent  engineer,  whose  report  and  recom- 
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mendations  are  passed  upon  by  the  chief  engineer.  If  the  report  is 
favorable  to  the  applicant,  a  power  permit  is  prepared,  and.  when 
approved  by  the  Forester,  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  oi  Agri- 
culture. 

FOREST  MANAGEMENT. 
STAND  AND  DI8THIBUTION   OF  NATIONAL  FOREST  TIMBEB. 

Last  year's  report  gave  the  total  stand  of  timber  on  National 
Forests  exclusive  of  Alaska  as  400,000,000,000  feet.  More  accu- 
rate knowledge  has  led  to  a  revised  estimate,  which  raises  the 
total  to  approximately  530,000,000,000  feet.  For  the  two  National 
Forests  in  Alaska  not  even  a  rough  estimate  can  be  made,  though  the 
stand  is  beUeved  to  be  very  large.  The  estimate  of  total  stand  ^ven 
above  should  be  considered  as  only  an  approximation,  which  will  be 
subject  to  further  change  as  more  accurate  surveys  of  the  timber 
resources  on  each  Forest  are  made. 

About  62  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated  stand  on  the  National 
Forests  exclusive  of  Alaska  is  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States,  21  per 
cent  in  Id^ho  and  Montana,  and  12  per  cent  in  Arizona,  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico.  This  leaves  only  5  per  cent  elsewhere.  In  the 
order  of  their  importance,  the  five  States  containing  the  bulk  of 
National  Forest  tmiber  are  Oregon,  California,  Washmgton,  Idaho, 
and  Montana. 

LOSSES   BT  POBEST  FIBES. 

The  loss  of  National  Forest  timber  from  forest  fires  can  be  reported 
only  for  the  calendar  year  1909,  since  the  record  of  fires  is  kept 
by  seasons,  not  fiscal  years.  The  record  for  1909  showed  improve- 
ment over  that  of  1908.  The  area  burned  over  was  362,014  acres, 
of  which  209,671  acres  were  timbered,  as  against  414,638  acres,  oi 
which  252,382  acres  were  timbered,  the  previous  year.  The  loss  in 
timber  destroyed  was  169,410,000  board  feet,  with  an  estimated 
value  of  $297,275,  as  against  232,191,000  board  feet,  worth  $451,188. 
in  1908.  Of  3,138  separate  fires  reported,  2,464  were  extinguished 
without  extra  help  or  expense  by  the  Forest  officers  discovering 
them.  This  was  an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
of  410  in  the  total  number  of  fires  reported  and  of  375  m  the  niunber 
extinguished  ydthout  material  damage.  The  increase  in  the  latter 
class  IS  whollj  attributable  to  fires  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Forest,  on 
which  657  mmor  fires  were  reported  for  1909,  as  against  only  84  for 
1908.  Locomotive  sparks  were  given  as  the  origin  of  611  of  the  fires 
on  this  Forest  in  1909,  while  for  1908  only  9  fires  from  this  cause  were 
reported. 

In  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  National  Forests  the 
most  important  consideration  is  their  protection  from  fire.  In  a 
Forest  fully  organized,  with  adequate  means  of  transportation  and 
conmnmication  and  a  sufficient  force  of  rangers  and  ^ards,  the  risk 
from  fire  is  very  small.  In  foreign  coimtries  in  which  forests  are  so 
organized  the  nsk  is  so  small  that  the  forests  are  insurable  at  a  mod- 
erate rate. 

Full  protection  of  the  National  Forests  from  fire  will  be  brought 
about  just  as  rapidly  as  possible.    It  requires  (1)  the  removal  of  the 
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causes  of  fire,  (2)  a  proper  organization  and  equipment  of  the  Forest 
forprotection,  and  (3)  efficient  patrol. 

The  causes  of  fires  on  the  National  Forests  may  be  simmiarized  as 
follows:  Sparks  from  locomotives,  sawmills,  donkey  engines,  etc., 
camp  fires,  clearing  land  and  burning  brush,  burmng  to  improve 
pasturage,  careless  smokers,  incendiansm,  and  lightning.  Witn  the 
exception  of  lightning,  all  of  these  causes  are  controllable. 

Of  last  year^  fires,  84  per  cent  were  due  to  lack  of  preventive  care 
on  the  part  of  the  users  of  the  Forests  and  of  the  railroads  traversing 
them.  During  the  calendar  year  1909  railroad  locomotives  caused 
1,186  fires.  The  railroad  companies  realize  that  such  fires  are  against 
their  own  interests  and  have  shown  an  admirable  spirit  in  cooperating 
to  prevent  them.  Cooperative  agreements  with  tne  Great  ^Northern 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  railroads  provide  for  the  cleaning  up  of  inflam- 
mable material  in  the  rights  of  way ,  an  effective  patrol  ot  the  Une,  free 
transportation  by  the  railroads  of  Forest  officers,  temporary  laborers, 
and  suppUes,  and  payment  by  the  railroads  of  bills  for  temporary 
labor  and  supplies  used  in  extinguishing  fires  which  start  within  a 
prescribed  distance  of  the  tracks.  Similar  agreements  with  other 
unes  are  pending,  and  informal  imderstandings  were  reached  with 
railway  lines  in  Colorado  for  the  clearing  of  their  rights  of  wav.  In 
spite  of  these  efforts,  however,  fires  are  constantly  started  from 
locomotive  sparks,  and  it  is  imperative  that  this  cause  of  fire  be 
eliminated.  The  railroads  shoula  be  required  either  to  use  efficient 
spark  arresters  or  to  burn  oil.  It  is  contended  by  the  railroads  that 
tnere  is  no  spark  arrester  which  does  not,  in  practical  use,  interfere 
with  the  draft  of  the  engine.  A  number  of  new  spark  arresters  are 
now  being  thoroughly  t^ted,  and  there  is  every  indication  of  their 
success. 

The  use  of  oil  as  fuel  brought  ideal  results.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  Puget  Soimd  Raiboad  uses  oil-burning  engines  passing 
through  the  Forests  of  the  Northwest.  During  the  summer  of  1910, 
which  was  disastrous  for  forest  fires,  reports  show  that  not  a  single 
fire  was  started  from  the  enrines  of  that  company.  On  all  lines 
using  sparking  fuel  repeated  fires  were  started,  m  some  cases  25  to 
30  fires  in  a  single  day  within  a  stretch  of  50  miles. 

Carelessness  m  leaving  camp  fires,  in  clearing  land,  in  burning 
brush,  and  in  smoking  results  in  an  enormous  number  or  fires.  Con- 
trol of  these  causes  of  fires  means  educating  the  pubUc  to  a  proper 
sense  of  responsibility.  A  much  closer  patrol  to  see  that  care  is  taken 
and  to  put  out  in  their  incipiency  any  fires  which  may  start  is  also 
needed. 

The  burning  of  the  Forests  to  improve  grazing  is  really  incen* 
diarism.  Durmg  the  calendar  year  1909,  4  per  cent  of  the  forest  fires 
were  incendiary  in  origin.  Incendiarism  can  be  stopped,  partly 
through  education  of  the  public  and  partly  through  increased  watch- 
ing of  the  Forest,  which  will  result  in  the  apprehension  and  punish- 
ment of  incendiaries.  As  soon  as  the  local  public  appreciates  the 
disastrous  eiTects  of  forest  fires  and  gives  the  Forest  officers  the  fullest 
support  in  preventing  incendiarism,  it  will  stop  very  quickly.  The 
apprehension  and  swift  punishment  of  a  few  culprits  will  also  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect. 

Lightning  is  particularly  dangerous  because  whereas  fires  started 
by  human  agency  are  most  likely  to  occur  near  settlements,  railroads, 
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lumber  camps,  and  in  general  where  labor  and  supplies  are  obtain- 
able and  means  of  communication  developed,  electrical  storms  are  at 
least  as  common  in  rough  and  wild  high-moimtain  country^  far  from 
roads  and  trails,  as  in  more  easily  protected  parts  of  the  Forests.  It 
is  estimated  that  during  the  year  1909,  12  per  cent  of  the  fires  were 
started  by  li^htnin^.  This  is  the  only  cause  of  fires  which  can  not 
be  controlled;  all  tkat  can  be  done  is  to  provide  adequate  patrol, 
qpen  communications,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  put  out  mres  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  they  start. 

Frequently  fires  originating  on  private  land  spread  to  the  National 
Forests.  Such  fires  do  great  damaj^e  to  private  lands  as  well  as 
endangering  the  Government  timber.  In  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  western  Montana  many  large  private  owners  have  formed 
cooperative  fire  associations.  These  associations  are  doing  admir- 
able work,  in  many  cases  placing  a  lai^er  patrol  in  their  forests  than 
the  Government  has  been  able  to  employ  with  the  resources  at  its 
command.  The  Forest  Service  is  cooperating  very  closely  with 
these  associations  and  also  with  private  owners  in  the  above-men- 
tioned States  and  in  California  who  are  not  members  of  the  asso- 
ciations. In  District  1  the  cooperative  agreements  with  the  Pend 
OreiUe,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Potlatch,  and  Clearwater  timber  protection 
associations  and  with  three  large  lumber  companies  provide  a  sys- 
tem of  patrol  which  did  much  to  keep  down  both  public  and  private 
fire  losses.  In  District  5  similar  results  were  obtained  through  agree- 
ments with  two  large  companies,  one  of  which  owns  60,000  acres 
of  timber  land  within  the  Tahoe  National  Forest. 

The  National  Forests  are  enormous  in  extent  and  very  sparsely 
populated.  In  many  sections  there  is  not  a  keen  responsibility  in 
the  matter  of  their  protection,  and  sometimes  there  is  active  hos- 
tility among  a  certain  number  of  individuals.  To  protect  these 
Forests  is  an  important  pubUc  duty,  for  every  year  brmgs  the  time 
nearer  when  their  supplies  of  timber  will  be  indispensable,  while  their 
yield  in  water  is  indispensable  now.  Protection  requires  in  the  first 
place  a  reduction  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  the  inflammable  material, 
in  the  disposal  of  timber  from  the  National  Forests,  whether  by 
sale  or  imaer  free  use,  one  of  the  requirements  is  that  the  tops  and 
other  slash  shall  not  be  left  as  a  fire  trap.  The  fire  menace  is  nirther 
reduced  by  utiUzation  of  dead  timber  wherever  this  can  be  brought 
about.  A  large  part  of  the  timber  cut  under  sales,  and  four-fifths  of 
the  timber  removed  from  the  Forests  under  free  use,  is  dead  timber. 
It  is  also  the  poUcy  to  reduce  as  fast  as  possible  the  old  slashings 
due  to  lumbering  before  the  Forests  were  created.  This  is  slow  work 
on  accoimt  of  tne  lai^e  amoimt  of  such  material.  Yet  the  aggre- 
gate yearly  reduction  of  the  material  which  adds  to  the  fire  risk  is  an 
important  result  of  National  Forest  administration. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  that  the  Forests  should  be  burned 
over  every  year  or  two  in  order  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
v^table  litter  on  the  ground.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  fires 
which  were  set  in  the  early  days  by  the  Indians  and  fiirst  settlers 
were  beneficial.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  early  fires  were  enor- 
mously destructive.  Many  of  tJiem  were  much  more  destructive 
than  the  fires  of  the  season  of  1910  or  of  any  other  recent  year.  There 
are  a  few  open  Forests  of  mature  timber  where  the  ground  might  be 
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burned  over  annually  or  periodically  by  a  light  fire  under  complete 
control  without  injury  to  the  Forest.  The  stands  where  this  is 
feasible  are  primarily  in  the  open  yellow-pine  forests.  If  this  plan 
were  adoptea  in  such  stands,  the  expense  would  be  very  large,  because 
it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  nre  imder  absolute  control  and  to 
keep  it  out  of  the  younger  stands,  which  if  burned  would  be  destroyed 
or  very  seriously  mjured.  But  in  most  of  the  National  Forests  there 
are  immature  trees  and  young  growth  scattered  among  the  older 
trees.  The  annual  or  periodic  burning  of  such  Forests  would  be 
utterly  out  of  the  Question  unless  the  idea  of  continued  forest  pro- 
duction were  entirely  given  up.  If  the  future  interests  of  the  For- 
est were  to  be  sacrinced  in  order  to  protect  the  scattered  lai^e  indi- 
vidual trees  which  would  be  capable  of  resisting  these  fires,  then 
the  plan  might  be  adopted.  It  is  inconceivable  that  there  should 
be  seriously  advocated  a  treatment  of  the  Forest  which  would  inevit- 
ably result  in  the  very  rapid  diminution  of  its  density  to  a  point 
where  ultimately  there  would  be  no  timber  at  all.  This  process 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  in  the  parts  of  eastern 
forests,  which  have  been  repeatedly  burned  and  where  to-day  there 
is  practically  a  barren  waste. 

The  principle  of  burning  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  forest  Utter  is  appUcable,  therefore,  to  an  exceed- 
ingly limited  area,  and  its  apphcation  is  expensive.  It  should  be 
applied  not  in  burning  over  tne  whole  surface,  but  in  clearing  broad 
and  well-placed  fire  hues.  Thus  in  the  yellow-pine  forests  fire  lines 
burned  here  and  there  may  be  effective  breaks  to  stop  incipient  fires. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  protecting  these 
open  yellow-pine  forests.  The  Forests  which  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
tect are  those  of  a  character  to  which  this  plan  is  entirely  inappUcable. 

The  first  necessity  is  roads  and  trails  and  telephone  lines;  the 
second,  more  men.  All  the  experience  of  the  past  emphasizes  the 
value  of  trails  and  telephone  lines.  During  the  season  or  1910,  when 
on  account  of  the  drought  and  high  winds  the  most  difficult  condi- 
tions of  fire  protection  were  encountered,  it  was  proved  that  with 
adequate  means  of  transportation  and  communication  the  fires  were 
controllable.  Thus,  for  example,  along  the  railroads  and  near  roads, 
the  fires  which  were  started  were  in  most  cases  put  out  in  their 
incipiency.  The  same  was  true  in  all  Forests  which  were  even  moder- 
ately well  equipped  with  roads  and  trails.  In  the  Bitterroot  Forest 
a  very  large  number  of  fires  started  near  valley  bottoms,  at  the  edge 
of  the  Forest.  These  were  nearly  all  extmguished  before  they 
reached  any  considerable  size;  only  one  or  two  burned  over  more  than 
a  few  acres.  In  the  Lolo  Forest,  where  trail  construction  has  been 
well  developed,  of  the  many  fires  which  started  nearly  all  were  rapH 
idly  brought  under  control.  Over  the  Divide  there  are  enormous 
areas  of  undeveloped  and  inaccessible  forests,  and  fires  which  started 
in  these  swept  over  the  Divide  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of 
timber  in  the  Lolo  Forest.  This  was  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
disastrous  effects  when  there  are  regions  in  which  the  fires  can  not  be 
reached. 

The  Forest  Service  is  also  constructing  fire  lines.  These  fire  lines 
stop  small  fires.  No  fire  line  will  stop  a  crown  fire.  It  is,  however, 
a  point  of  vantage  for  back  firing  against  a  crown  fire. 
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There  have  been  established  in  many  places  simal  stations  for  the 
use  of  the  patrolmen  in  watching  for  ftes.  Usually  these  are  located 
on  high  pomts  from  which  a  large  area  can  be  overlooked.  In  some 
instances,  where  the  topograpny  is  flat,  watch  towers  are  built 
.  extending  above  the  trees  and  so  located  that  the  observer  may  see 
a  large  portion  of  the  Forest.  An  example  is  in  the  Tusayan  Forest, 
near  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  A  tower  which  is  under  con- 
struction in  the  Arkansas  Forest  will  be  provided  not  only  with  tele- 
phone communication  with  the  ranger  stations  but  also  with  a  sys- 
tem of  lights  for  signaling  at  night.  In  some  instances  the  signal 
stations  are  equippKed  with  means  of  flashing  signals  to  a  distance, 
where  they  are  received  by  other  patrolmen  and  passed  on  until  some 
person  is  reached  who  can  communicate  by  telephone  with  head- 

Suarters,  whence  help  can  be  sent.  Experiments  are  being  con- 
noted with  the  heUograph  as  a  means  for  signaling. 

The  Forests  not  on^r  must  be  thoroughly  organized  and  equipped 
but  also  must  have  a  sufficient  patrol  force.  The  Forests  are  now 
very  much  undermanned.  Frequently  a  single  patrolman  has  under 
his  charge  over  100,000  acres.  During  the  dry  periods  there  should 
be  at  least  one  regular  patrol  to  every  10,000  acres  in  the  heavily 
timbered  Forests.  In  normal  seasons  when  there  is  considerable 
rainfall  patrol  may  be  considerably  reduced,  but  in  exceptionally  dry 
seasons,  such  as  that  of  1910,  it  should  be  possible  to  put  a  greatly 
increased  force  of  guards  on  patrol  duty. 

Besides  a  protective  force  which  is  sufficiently  large,  proper  organi- 
zation of  the  Forests  against  fire  demands  also  that  tnis  force  shall 
be  effectively  distributed.  In  the  absence  of  ranger  quarters,  in 
which  the  men  may  Hve  while  protecting  remote  parts  of  the  Forests, 

f)atrol  officers  must  return  frequently  to  settlements  for  supplies, 
osing  much  time  in  goii^  back  and  forth  and  leaving  the  Forests 
UDgiiarded  meanwhile.  Satisfactory  results  can  not  be  expected 
until  the  equipment  includes  a  large  number  of  ranger  stations  pro- 
Tided  with  caoins,  bams,  and  pastures,  so  that  men  and  their  horses 
can  be  quartered  where  they  are  most  needed. 

The  extra  expense  incurred  in  fighting  fires  in  1909,  exclusive  of 
the  salaries  of  Forest  officers,  was  $54,669.83,  or  $18,613.70  less  than 
in  the  previous  year.  Of  this  total  $17,162.82  was  expended  on 
account  of  fires  not  on  National  Forest  lands,  but  seriously  tnreatening 
the  Forests. 
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0I7T  OF  NATIONAL  FOREST  TDfBBB. 


IVom  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  cut  of  National 
Forest  timber  last  year  was  484,412,000  feet.  The  cut  of  the  pre- 
vious year  was  457,639,000  feet. 

Timber  cut  from  National  Forests. 


State  or  Territory. 


Ailsona..., 
Arkansas.. 
California.. 
Colorado... 
Florida.... 

. Idaho 

Minnesota. 
Montana. . . 
Nevada. 


Cut  under 
sale. 


Feet. 
34,976,000 
2,048,000 
54,616,000 
42,897,000 


52, 
1, 

72, 
3, 

15, 


New  Mexico , 

North  Dakota 

Okiahoma i 

Oregon I  21, 

South  Dakota i  13, 

Utah I  9, 

Washington 27, 

Wyoming i  16, 

Alaska I  11 


520,000 
103,000 
885,000 
048,000 
902,000 


33,000 
211,000 
500,000 
270,000 
658,000 
937,000 
012,000 


Cut  under 
free  use. 


Total  cut 


i5: 

19, 
14, 


10, 
3. 

i: 

7, 


254,000 
513,000 
647,000 
550,000 

95,000 
937,000 
381,000 
713,000 
710,000 
004,000 

21.000 
123,000 
068,000 
476,000 
260,000 
444,000 
416,000 
184,000 


Feet. 

40,230,009 

2,561,000 

62,263,000 

55,447,000 

95,000 

72,457,000 

1,484,000 

87,568,000 

4,758,000 

25,906,000 

21,000 

156,000 

31,279,000 

16,976,000 

17,530,000 

30,102,000 

24,353,000 

11,196,000 


Total ^ I  379,616,000  1  104,796,000  1   484,412,000 


Timber  Sales. — There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  lumber 
market  over  the  preceding  j^ear,  but  not  a  full  recovery.  This  im- 
provement in  market  conditions  is  reflected  in  the  sales  of  National 
Forest  timber.  The  cut  of  the  year  under  sales  increased  in  amount 
about  8  per  cent,  and  in  value  34  per  cent,  while  the  sales  of  the  year 
(largelv  of  timber  to  be  cut  under  operations  which  mav  extend  over 
several  years,  but  in  no  case  over  more  than  five)  doubled  in  amount 
and  rose  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  in  value.  The  large  increase 
in  sales  for  cutting  in  the  immediate  future  and  the  increase  in  the 
average  stumpage  price  obtained  are  particularly  noteworthy. 

Sales  of  timber  and  the  cut  of  timber  under  sales  (partly  mi^e  in 
previous  years)  were  as  follows: 

Timber  sold  and  timber  cut  under  sales  from  the  National  Forests. 


State  or  Territory. 


Timber  sold. 


Amount.  Value. 


Bd.ft. 

Arizona 45,399,000 

Arkansas 2,077,000 

California w....: 69.000,000 

Colorado 45,544,000 


Florida. 

Idaho 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico... 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota. , 

Utah 

Washington... 

Wyoming , 

Alaska 


Total  fiscal  year  1910. 
Total  fiscal  year  1909. 


3,000 

86,838,000 

1,055,000 

49.737,000 

2,805,000 

19,007,000 

39,000 

21,679.000 

10,474,000 

14,377,000 

81,636,000 

109,283,000 

15,482,000 


574,555,000 
286,606,000 


$128,807.07 

4,933.73 

162,952.48 

86,286.10 

2.50 

262,375.60 

6,922.00 

140,708.40 

6,269.84 

28,885.60 

86.50 

45,641.06 

21,421.04 

33,616.48 

187,435.91 

267,238.65 

17,429.77 


1,400,992.69 
568,903.02 


Timber  cut  under  sales. 


Amount. 


Bd.ft. 
34,976,000 

2,048,000 
54,616.000 
42,897,000 


Value. 


$95,058.28 

4,503.14 

102.618.75 

83,836.6s 


52,520,000 

1,103,000 

72,885,000 

3,048,000 

15,902,000 

33,000 

21,211,000 

13,500,000 

9,270,000 

27,658,000 

16,937,000 

11,012,000 


145,054.01 

6,639.44 
230,506.08 

7,691.79 
29,934.22 
68.IM> 
45,508.22 
£1,426.22 
20,326.18 
49,767.42 
40,485.82 
12,886.63 


379.616,000  1 
353,434,000  ! 


896.308.34 
677,784.35 
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These  figures  show  an  average  stumpage  price  for  1910  of  $2.44,  as 
against  $1.98  obtamed  in  1909. 

The  total  value  of  the  timber  cut  under  sales  as  given  above  is  less 
than  the  receipts  from  timber  as  ^ven  on  page  10,  both  because  the 
latter  includes  the  receipts  from  tunber  and  me  trespass  and  be<)ause 
payment  for  timber  is  required  in  advance  of  cutting. 

The  following  table  shows  a  considerable  increase  m  the  number  of 
purchasers  of  National  Forest  timber.  This  increase  is  most  marked 
in  the  large  sales,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  improved  business 
conditions  coupled  with  the  fact  noted  in  last  year's  report,  that  the 
depression  then  in  evidence  had  caused  a  decrease  in  large  sales  but 
had  not  prevented  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  small  sales,  which 
are  made  to  mills  cutting  for  local  consumption.  This  class  of  busi- 
ness may  be  r^arded  as  less  Uable  to  fluctuation  than  that  made  up 
of  operators  on  a  large  scale  for  the  general  market. 

Number  of  Hmber  sales. 


State  or  Territory. 

Under 
$100. 

$100  to 
$500. 

$500  to 
$1,000. 

$1,000  to 
$5,000. 

$5,000  to 
$100/)00, 

Total 
number 
of  sales. 

Arizona 

899 
54 
496 
704 
2 
488 

9 

3 

2 
1 

10 
21 

2 

915 

ArkaiMBji 

55 

CaUfomia 

32 
27 

11 
23 

4 

652 

ColofBdo 

776 

Florida                      

2 

TrHho 

50 

8 

18 

1 
21 

10 
1 
5 

674 

Minnwota 

2 

Montana            

955 
226 
212 
40 
152 
196 
205 
41 
82 
174 

31 
6 
19 

10 

1 
6 

1,022 

Nevada 

233 

New  Mexico 

6 

243 

OUaboma 

40 

Onxon 

19 
7 
7 
5 
21 
36 

2 
2 
1 

1 
2 

4 

4 
4 

2 

1 
1 

7 
1 
1 
5 
2 

184 

Sooth  Dakota. 

210 

Utah 

218 

WanhinFton       . 

54 

Wyomhuf 

108 

AlSS                                        . 

211 

T^rtal  ft«*l  ynr  WIO 

4,925 
4,625 

269 
229 

70 
53 

96 
57 

38 
16 

5,398 

Total  flacai  year  1909 

4,980 

In  connection  with  these  sales  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  on  the  Choctawhatchee  Forest,  in  Florida,  six  permits  for  tur- 
pentining operations  were  approved,  which  provide  for  70,751  cups 
and  will  yield  to  the  Government  $4,238.50.  The  extraction  of  forest 
products  other  than  timber  from  the  National  Forests  has  hitherto 
teen  altogether  insignificant.  If,  however,  experiments  which  are 
now  under  way  shau  prove  that  western  pines  can  be  made  a  com- 
mercial source  of  suppSy  of  naval  stores  tne  outlook  for  the  turpen- 
tine industry  will  take  on  a  new  aspect  and  another  important  use  of 
the  Forests  will  have  been  opened.  Under  conservative  methods  of 
turpentining,  and  when  oi>erations  are  conducted  in  timber  which  is 
soon  to  be  cut,  this  use  can  be  permitted  without  danger  of  the 
destructiveness  which  has  generally  attended  the  boxing  oi  southern 
pine  forests  for  turpentine. 

The  object  of  National  Forest  timber  sales  is  by  no  means  solely 
the  gathering  of  a  harvest  which  nature  has  planted  and  matured. 
The  supply  of  virgin  timber  in  the  United  States  is  the  heritage  of 
centuries,  and  must  soon  give  out  unless  a  new  investment  is  made. 
Silviculture  is  the  making  of  such  an  investment.     Most  timber  sales 
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are  planned  with  a  view  to  securing,  by  one  and  the  same  operation, 
the  ingathering  of  the  ripened  crop  and  the  sowing  of  a  new  crop.  The 
only  cases  in  which  this  is  not  true  are  when  the  cutting  is  applied  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  increased  growth  in  established  stands  with 
utilization  at  the  same  time  of  the  surplus  material  removed,  and  when 
the  conditions  are  such  that  artificial  reforestation  will  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  establish  a  satisfactory  new  stand.  Taking  care  pf  an  exist- 
ing stand  without  provision  for  the  growth  of  a  new  supply  when  all 
that  is  now  growing  is  gone  is  not  forestry,  but  enlightened  lumbering 
and  no  more.  The  Forest  Service  is  not  merely  protecting  the  pres- 
ent stock  of  timber  on  the  National  Forests  in  order  to  sell  it  off  when 
opportunity  arises;  it  is  practicing  forestry  upon  them. 

From  the  standpoint  of  forestry  the  first  need  of  the  Forests  is  the 
replenishment  of  growing  stock  on  the  enormous  acreage  which  has 
been  fireswept  in  the  past.  Contrary  to  a  prevalent  belief  the  present 
stand  is  largely  a  aepleted  stand.  Altnou^h  the  cutting  in  the 
National  Forests  in  the  past  has  been  very  limited,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  destruction  at  different  periods  by  forest  fires.  Because  of 
the  limited  lumbering  on  the  National  Forests  as  a  whole  they  are 
usually  classed  as  virgin.  Hence  the  common  supposition  that  they 
are  almost  everywhere  fully  stocked  with  heavy  timber.  This  is  far 
from  true.  From  time  immemorial  there  have  been  forest  fires  in  the 
western  mountains,  and  there  are  evidences  of  fire  in  nearly  every 
Forest.  The  ancient  fires  were  doubtless  started  for  the  most  part 
by  the  Indians  and  from  lightning.  Their  result  was  a  smaller  aver- 
age stand  than  the  forests  would  otherwise  have  borne.  With  the 
advance  of  settlement  many  fires  started  along  the  railroads  and 
through  carelessness  of  the  early  hunters,  prospectors,  and  settlers. 
These  fires  not  only  were  very  numerous,  but  often  covered  enormous 
areas  and  destroyed  great  bodies  of  timber.  In  some  cases  very 
extensive  forests  were  entirely  wiped  out. 

When  a  Forest  is  destroyed  by  fire,  there  is  a  gradual  restoration 
of  the  original  conditions.  If  the  clearing  is  very  large  and  all  seed 
trees  were  destroyed,  this  natural  replacement  of  the  Forest  may  take 
centuries.  There  are  to-day,  in  every  Forest,  areas  covered  by 
immature  timber  of  different  ages,  and  there  are  also  very  extensive 
areas,  burned  within  the  last  half  century,  which  are  to-day  prac- 
tically devoid  of  trees,  or  very  sparsely  covered  with  them.  Jn 
short,  as  a  result  of  past  fires  the  National  Forests  are  in  a  condition 
more  like  that  of  eastern  forest  regions  in  which  lumbering  and  fire 
together  have  left  some  areas  stripped,  some  reproducing  imperfectly, 
some  covered  with  half-grown  timoer,  and  some  still  untoucned,  than 
Uke  a  normal  virgin  forest.  Conditions  differ  in  the  two  regions  less 
in  kind  than  in  the  point  to  which  the  process  of  destruction  has 
advanced. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  put  to  use  the  timber  which 
is  mature,  to  protect  carefully  the  trees  worth  leaving  for  further 
growth,  to  replace  promptly  by  new  growth  timber  which  is  cut  and 
utilized,  and  to  extend  the  Forest  by  artificial  sowing  or  seeding  over 
the  areas  stripped  of  timber  by  previous  fires. 

So  far  as  practicable,  the  aim  is  to  cut  first  those  bodies  of  timber 
which  have  passed  maturity  and  have  begun  to  deteriorate.  The 
disposal  of  such  timber,  however,  is  dependent  on  the  demand  for  it. 
Often  the  stands  which  are  in  the  most  need  of  cutting  are  remote 
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from  the  market  and  could  not  be  removed  without  great  sacrifice 
in  price,  and  usually  by  sacrifice  at  the  same  time  of  timber  which  is 
thrifty  and  which  ought  to  be  left  for  cutting  at  a  later  period. 

The  timber-selling  poUcy  is  based  on  principles  of  broad  pubUc 
economy.  The  timber  is  sold  when  there  is  real  demand  for  it. 
Sales  are  not  forced  merely  in  order  to  secure  revenue  for  the  Govern- 
ment. When  there  is  a  demand  for  National  Forest  timber  which 
should  be  cut,  a  fair  minimum  price  is  fixed  and  the  timber  is  oflFered 
at  pubUc  sale.  An  attempt  to  force  sales  is  made  onlv  when  timber 
has  been  killed  bv  fire  or  is  threatened  by  insect  attack.  Low  prices 
are  then  accepted  to  bring  about  utilization  before  the  timber  becomes 
altogether  worthless.  A  large  amoimt  of  dead  standing  timber  on 
the  lands  which  were  bmnedover  in  the  great  fires  of  the  season  of 
1910  will  be  offered  for  sale  during  the  coming  year. 

As  yet  the  annual  sales  are  far  below  the  annual  growth.  It  is  the 
purpose  not  to  sell  more  timber  each  year  than  is  grown.  Further, 
since  it  would  not  be  proper  to  exhaust  the  Forests  of  one  region 
because  there  is  an  abimdant  reserve  supply  in  another  region,  the 
design  is  to  maintain  continuous  local  suppUes.  The  output  in  a 
given  region  is  therefore  restricted  to  the  actual  production  in  that 
region.  Usually  each  Forest  is  handled  as  a  single  unit,  and  the 
annual  cut  restricted  to  the  growth  on  that  Forest.  Occasionally, 
as  when  there  have  been  severe  fires  and  a  large  amount  of  timber 
killed,  there  may  be  sold  in  a  single  year  on  a  given  Forest  consider- 
ably more  than  is  produced  by  growth. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  the  maximiun  amoimt  of 
timber  which  can  be  cut  from  each  Forest  during  the  year  is  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  amount  can  not  be  exceeded 
without  his  express  authoritv.  Since  the  estimates  of  growth  have 
80  far  been  necessarily  rough  approximations,  care  has  been  taken 
to  have  the  cutting  conservative. 

In  the  majority  of  sales  so  far  made,  natural  reproduction  is  relied 
upon  to  restock  the  cut-over  areas;  but  in  some  instances,  where 
satisfactory  natiu*al  reproduction  can  not  be  secured,  artificial 
restocking  by  planting  or  reseeding  is  resorted  to. 

The  methoas  of  cutting  necessarily  vary  greatly.  No  single 
method  is  applicable  to  all  Forests.  In  any  given  case  the  method 
used  must  depend  not  only  on  the  composition  and  character  of  the 
Forest,  but  also  on  the  logging  conditions. 

In  many  Forests  trees  or  all  ages  are  mingled  together,  individually 
or  by  groups — old  mature  trees,  thrifty  trees  of  immature  age, 
young  saplings,  and  small  seedlings,  tinder  such  conditions  the 
old  trees  are  selected  here  and  there,  while  the  trees  not  yet  mature 
are  carefully  protected  and  left  as  a  basis  for  a  later  cutting.  The 
trees  left  are  capable  of  distributing  seed  over  the  openings  made  by 
the  lumbering,  and  reproduction  is  thus  secured.  This  is  called  the 
selection  system.  Each  tree  which  is  to  be  removed  is  selected  and 
marked  by  a  Forest  officer.  In  the  contract  for  cutting  there  are 
provisions  for  the  complete  utiUzation  of  the  trees  which  are  cut,  for 
the  protection  of  the  trees  left  standing  and  of  youn^  growth,  for  the 
disposal  of  the  slash  made  in  the  lumbering,  and  m  various  other 
particulars  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  Government  and 
the  welfare  of  the  Forest. 
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In  some  stands  the  trees  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  age,  and 
all  mature.  This  is  a  common  occurrence  where,  after  fires,  the  bums 
have  been  restocked  by  a  stand  of  relatively  even  age.  The  selec- 
tion system  is  not  applicable  to  such  conditions.  In  some  cases  the 
best  procedure  is  to  remove  the  stand  in  two  or  more  cuttings.  The 
first  cutting  is  in  the  nature  of  a  thinning,  which  removes  about  60 
or  60  per  cent  of  the  stand.  So  far  as  possible,  the  trees  left  are 
thrifty  individuals  which  will  make  substantial  growth  during  the 
next  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  design  is  to  return  after  from  ten 
to  thirty  years  and  remove  part  or  all  of  the  remaining  trees.  The 
opening  of  the  stand  by  the  nrst  cutting  results  in  establishing  a  new 
crop  under  the  shelter  of  those  left.  This  is  called  the  shelter- wood 
system.  It  has  been  used  verv  extensively  in  the  National  Forests. 
In  the  Black  Hills,  for  example,  even-aged  yellow  pine  stands  have 
been  cut  in  this  way,  with  a  removal  of  about  60  per  cent  of  the  stand 
in  the  first  cutting.  The  same  method  has  been  appUed  also  in 
stands  of  lodgepole  pine  and  other  species. 

In  some  instances,  where  practically  all  the  trees  are  mature 
and  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  shelter-wood  system  is  not 
appUcable,  all  of  the  stand  is  cut  except  a  limited  number  of  seed 
trees,  left  either  as  scattered  individuals  or  in  scattered  groups. 
This  system  of  clear  cutting,  with  scattered  seed  trees,  has  b^n 
used  on  a  lar^  scale  on  the  Minnesota  National  Forest.  It  has 
been  in  operation  since  1904.  From  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  timber 
is  left  to  produce  seed.  The  results  have  varied ;  in  some  parts  of  the 
Forest  they  have  been  very  satisfactory ;  in  other  parts  less  so.  There 
has  been  some  windfall  of  seed  trees,  especially  on  the  earUer  cut- 
tings; on  the  later  ones  a  more  skillful  selection  of  the  trees  to  be 
left  minimized  the  loss.  On  portions  of  the  area  reproduction  is 
coming  in  very  successfully;  on  other  portions  slowly.  Such  defi- 
ciencies call  for  supplemental  planting  to  provide  a  full  stand.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  reproduction  is  the  competition  with  brush  and 
other  vegetation,  wnich  has  sprung  up  very  abundantly  on  the 
clearings.     The  best  results  are  obtained  under  this  system  if  the 

Sound  is  burned  over  just  before  or  during  a  seed  year,  since  this 
ciUtates  the  establishment  of  a  new  forest  growth  in  competition 
with  the  other  vegetation. 

Not  uncommonly  the  danger  from  windfall  is  so  great  that  any 
system  of  thinnings  of  the  stand  is  impossible.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  would  not  be  practicable  to  leave  individual  trees  or 
groups  of  trees  for  seed  aistribution.  A  clear  cutting  must  then 
be  made.  If  natural  reproduction  is  reUed  upon,  the  clearings  must 
be  small  enough  to  allow  the  distribution  of  seed  from  the  surroxmd- 
ing  stands.  A  method  which  has  been  used  is  to  cut  the  timber 
clear  in  narrow  strips.  Where  the  topography  is  comparatively 
uniform  and  logging  difficulties  do  not  prevent,  strips  from  100  to 
300  feet  wide  are  cut,  each  separated  by  a  band  of  timber  of  approx- 
imately the  same  width  as  the  clear  strips.  This  results  m  the 
removal  of  about  half  of  the  timber.  The  design  is  to  return 
at  a  later  date,  after  reproduction  has  occurred  on  the  strips,  and 
remove  and  reproduce  tne  intervening  strips.  At  the  time  of  the 
second  cutting,  from  ten  to  thirty  years  hence,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  artificial  reproduction  if  the  danger  from  windfaU  is  so 
great  that  none  of  the  systems  of  natural  reproduction  is  apphcable. 
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Not  uncommonly  there  are  restricted  stands  of  very  old  timber 
surrounded  by  stands  of  younger  trees.  This  very  frequently 
happens  in  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  clear  cutting  of  the  old 
timoer  is  required  because  nearly  all  of  the  trees  are  mature  and 
of  very  large  size.  It  would  not  pay  to  leave  trees  for  seed,  even 
if  it  were  safe  from  the  standpoint  of  windfall,  because  the  trees 
are  so  large  that  the  value  of  the  investment  would  be  fully  equal 
to  that  involved  in  artificial  planting,  while  their  removal  after 
the  young  growth  had  started  would  do  great  damage.  Where  the 
area  of  the  clearing  is  not  large,  natural  reproduction. is  reUed  upon 
from  the  surrounmng  stands^  In  the  case  of  Douglas  fir  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  clearings  may  often  be  made  from  500  to  1,200  feet 
across  with  a  reasonable  expectation  that  good  natural  reproduction 
will  foUow.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  on  such  clear- 
ings natural  reproduction  is  successful  where  the  ground  is  burned 
over  and  the  (febris  and  thick  layer  of  litter  is  destroyed.  Where 
the  clearing  is  so  large  that  natural  reproduction  can  not  be  reUed 
upon,  those  portions  which  can  not  be  reached  in  the  natural  dis- 
tribution of  seed  must  be  restocked  artificially. 

With  the  further  development  of  forestry,  many  stands  will  be 
clear-cut  and  restocked  at  once  by  artificial  seeding  or  planting. 
So  far  but  little  of  this  has  been  done  except  to  supplement  natural 
reproduction.  The  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  in  artificial  repro- 
duction have  been  largelv  confined  to  the  extension  of  forests  on 
land  on  which  the  forest  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  all  cutting  operations  the  trees  which  are  to  be  removed  are 
carefully  designated.  If  the  operation  is  in  the  nature  of  a  thinning, 
each  tree  to  be  cut  is  marked  oy  a  blaze  and  stamped  with  a  mark- 
ing ax.  If  there  is  a  clear  cutting  the  boundaries  of  the  clearing 
are  designated  by  a  line  of  blazes.  If  all  trees  but  a  few  scattered 
individuals  are  to  be  cut,  the  trees  which  are  to  be  left  standing 
are  marked. 

Heretofore  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  much  improvement 
cutting  in  immature  stands.  Such  cuttings  are  designed  to  remove 
trees  which  are  dead  or  dying,  or  of  poor  species.  The  thinning  of 
immature  stands  which  are  overcrowded  results  in  a  very  large  increase 
of  rate  of  growth,  and  the  stand  is  brought  to  maturity  in  a  shorter 
time.  It  is  possible  to  do  such  improvement  work  in  the  Forests 
where  there  is  a  market  for  small  poles  and  for  cord  wood. 

The  recent  timber-sale  operations  have  shown  a  great  advance 
in  the  skill  with  wliich  natural  reproduction  has  been  provided  for; 
but  on  account  of  the  present  market  conditions  in  most  of  the 
National  Forests,  the  silvicultural  work  is  necessarilv  crude  com- 
pared to  European  practice  and  to  that  in  the  regions  of  good  markets 
m  the  East. 

Timber  trespass. — Payments  in  settlement  of  timber  trespass 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $35,775.55,  including  $634.08  for  fire 
trespass,  as  against  $43,109.39  for  the  previous  year.  The  amount 
received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  in  settlement  for 
timber  cut  in  trespass  was  $65,536.32,  and  during  1908,  $55,405.76. 
These  figures  show  that  the  amount  received  in  1908  was  15  per  cent 
less,  in  1909,  34  per  cent  less,  and  in  1910, 45  per  cent  less  than  it  was 
during  the  fiscal  year  1907.    This  gradual  and  substantial  decrease 
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is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  increasing  efficiency  of  Forest  officers 
and  the  general  improvement  which  has  oeen  going  on  from  year  to 
year  in  the  management  of  National  Forests. 

Free  use  of  timber. — ^The  timber  cut  under  free-use  permits  rep- 
resented about  21 .6  per  cent  of  the  total  cut  of  the  year.  The  amount 
and  value  of  this  timber  is  shown  below: 

Ftu  use  of  timber  on  National  Forests. 


Fiscal  year. 


Number  of 
permittees. 


Cut. 


Value. 


1010. 
1009. 


Board  feet. 
35,364  104,706,000 
33,431  I    105,205,350 


$176,166.51 
160,061.12 


REFORESTATION. 


There  are  two  distinct  problems  of  reforestation:  First,  the  replace- 
ment of  the  Forest  by  new  growth  after  the  removal  of  the  timoer  to 
be  cut,  and  second,  reforestation  of  land  which  has  been  cleared  in  the 
past  by  fires,  lumbering,  and  other  agencies. 

In  most  of  the  cuttings  conducted  on  the  National  Forests  natural 
reproduction  is  reUed  upon  to  replace  the  timber  removed.  The 
methods  of  cutting  in  order  to  secure  this  natural  reproduction  have 
been  described  on  pages  23-25.  There  are  many  old  bums  which  are 
being  reproduced  rapidly  by  natural  means.  Where  the  openings 
are  small  the  seed  is  often  furnished  in  sufficient  abundance  from  the 
trees  surrounding  the  clearing.  Where  the  bum  is  incomplete  and 
individual  trees  and  groups  of  trees  are  left  here  and  there,  satisfactory 
natural  reproduction  is  secured.  Sometimes  a  fire  bums  through  a 
Forest  during  a  seed  year,  killing  the  trees  but  not  consuming  or 
destroying  the  vitality  of  the  seed.  This  seed  is  then  distributed  over 
the  burned  ground,  and  reproduction  takes  place  almost  immediately 
after  the  fire.  Examples  are  foxuid  in  the  marked  natural  reproduc- 
tion after  some  severe  bums  in  lodgepole  pine. 

Since  the  National  Forests  were  placed  under  protection  from  fire, 
natural  reproduction  has  been  taking  place  very  vigorously,  and  the 
Forests  whose  density  has  been  much  reduced  by  fires  and  lumbering 
are  rapidly  filling  up  with  new  growth.  On  the  extensive  bums,  how- 
ever, where  all  tne  seed  trees  have  been  destroyed,  reproduction  must 
creep  in  gradually  from  the  edge.  Often  manv  tree  generations  are 
reqmred  to  cover  over  a  large  bum.  Where  tne  climatic  conditions 
are  critical,  such  reproduction  is  exceedingly  slow,  and  there  are  some- 
times areas  where  it  will  be  many  decades  before  there  will  be  even 
the  beginning  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  stand  by  natural  means. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  to  reestamish  by  artificial 
means,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  Forests  on  such  areas  as  will  not 
within  a  reasonably  short  time  be  reforested  naturally.  The  work  of 
artificial  reforestation  has  hitherto  progressed  slowly:  First,  because 
it  was  necessary  to  devote  the  first  efforts  to  the  organization  of  the 
Forests^  building  up  a  corps  of  trained  men  and  developing  a  system  of 

I)rotection  from  fire;  and,  second,  because  it  was  necessary  to  do  a 
arge  amount  of  experimental  work  in  seeding  and  planting  in  order  to 
determine  the  best  methods  of  work. 
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rvhere  as  a  resiilt  of  previous  experiments  methods  of  seeding  and 
i  lantin^were  well  imderstood,  work  was  imdertaken  on  a  considerable 
ocale.  The  largest  areas  planted  were  on  the  Pike,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Pocatello,  Uinta,  Wasatch^  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Santa  Barbara, 
Columbia,  and  Michigan  National  Forests.  The  most  extensive  direct 
seeding  was  as  follows:  On  the  Sinslaw,  1,750  acres;  on  the  Oregon, 
1,300  acres;  on  the  Black  Hills,  788  acres;  on  the  Olympic,  784 
acres;  on  the  Snoqualmie,  700  acres;  on  the  Madison,  657  acres;  on 
the  Ozark,  650  acres;  on  the  Lolo,  337  acres;  on  the  Pike,  271  acres; 
on  the  Coeur  d'Alene,  191  acres;  on  the  Helena,  175  acres;  on  the 
Sioux,  167  acres;  and  on  the  Wasatch,  109  acres. 

Work  of  seeding  and  planting  was  done  altogether  on  106  of  the 
National  Forests.  More  than  16,000  pounds  of  tree  seed  were  col- 
lected, and  a  total  of  9,745  acres  was  sown  and  planted. 

The  planting  stock  on  hand  at  the  nurseries  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  consisted  of  18,907,276  seedlings  and  2,002,358  transplants, 
of  wluch  8,811,000  were  Douglas  fir,  7,676,00,0  western  yellow  pine, 
618,000  jack  pine,  1,105,000  Engelmann  spnice,  467,000  Scotch  pine, 
367,000  Jeffrey  pine,  333,000  eucalypts,  and  the  remainder  of  some 
20  other  species.  The  problems  connected  with  the  best  method  of 
growing  planting  stock  in  large  quantities  are  rapidly  being  solved, 
and  there  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the  Forest  nursery  work 
during  the  year  all  along  the  line. 

The  conciition  of  the  principal  nurseries  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  is  shown  below: 

Principal  nururies  on  National  Forests  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1910, 


Nonery. 


LosPrletoi.... 

PotttiUo...... 

Boulder 

teTcnac 

rCreek. 


Total. 


Forest. 


Santa  Barbara,  Cal . . . 
CboeUwhatchee,  Fla. 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

Helena.  Mont 

Lolo,  Mont 

Bltterroot,  Mont 

Nebraska,  Nebr 

GUa,N.Mex 

Uinta,  Utah 

Wasatch,  Utah 

Columbia,  Wash 

Snoqualmie,  Wash . . . . 


Present 

annual 

productive 

capacity. 


300,000 
£0,000 
600,000 
000,000 
600,000 
000,000 
250,000 
650,000 
000,000 
500,000 
050,000 
650,000 


Present  stock. 


Trans- 
plants. 


79,660 

10,720 

95,000 

483,713 

9,000 

300 

190,054 

114,634 


331,400 
**22,666* 


16,550,000       1,336,471 


Seedlings. 


52,500 


2,072,000 

6,470,000 

1,300,000 

207,000 

1,348,240 

258,520 

834,720 

4,530,000 


62,000 


16,924,980 


In  addition,  experimental  planting  and  sowing  was  done  upon 
practically  every  Forest.  Numerous  species  and  methods  were  tried 
under  some  600  separate  experiments.  The  results  of  this  experi- 
mental work  have  been  of  very  great  value,  and  while  it  must  still  be 
continued,  and  often  increased,  enough  has  now  been  learned  to  enable 
the  undertaking  of  reforestation  on  a  large  scale,  with  definite  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  methods  are  adapted  to  the  wiae  range  of  conditions 
to  oe  met. 

The  seeding  experiments  included  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
sowing  broadcast  by  seed  spots  and  by  hand  corn  planters,  both 
without  preparation  of  the  soil  and  with  preparation  by  various 
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methods.  Numerous  species  were  tried.  The  results  were  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  to  warrant  going  ahead  with  this  work  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  The  areas  to  be  sown  will  be  doubled  next  year  if 
sufficient  suitable  seed  can  be  obtained.  In  planting,  many  facts  of 
local  importance  were  discovered.  Actual  plantations  were  success- 
fully established,  some  of  them  upon  sites  where  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  reestablish  tree  growth,  and  where  sowing  had  proved  or  was 
certain  to  prove  a  failure. 

In  the  practical  work  of  planting  it  frequently  becomes  necessary 
to  choose  between  two  suppUes  of  seed,  both  possibly  from  distant 
sources.  Abundant  seed  years  in  some  regions  may  be  years  of  scant 
supply  in  other  regions,  and  it  is  important  to  know  whether  the  plant- 
ing of  seed  matured  in  a  totally  different  climate  from  that  of  their 
new  environment  is  wise.  To  what  extent  the  source  of  the  seed  maj 
influence  the  success  of  the  operation  is  a  doubtful  question.  If  it 
can  be  proved  that  climatic  varieties  within  the  species  will  adapt 
themselves  readily  to  the  new  conditions,  the  problem  of  seed  collecting 
will  have  been  greatly  simplified.  If ,  however,  trees  grown  from  seed 
from  a  distant  source  prove  susceptible  to  new  climatic  influences, 
the  work  of  seed  collecting  must  be  more  fully  systematized.  Another 
question  needing  investigation  is  whether  it  is  poor  policy  to  collect 
seed  from  unthrifty  individual  trees  or  from  those  which  show  poor 
form  or  a  tendency  to  succumb  to  any  unfavorable  factors,  lest  such 
characteristics  may  be  transmitted  to  the  next  generation  of  trees. 
Experiments  are  now  being  carried  on  to  determine  these  points.  A 
number  of  years  will  be  necessary  to  secure  final  results. 

Experiments  with  tree  species  not  native  to  the  re^on  were  also 
carried  on.  This  introduction  of  so-called  exotic  species  is  of  great 
importance  in  planting.  It  is  quite  possible  that  among  the  many 
exotic  species  available  a  few  wiU  prove  equal  or  superior  to  the 

Erincipal  native  species.  Many  parts  of  the  West  are  entirely  lacking  in 
ardwoods  beyond  the  few  cotton  woods  and  willows  which  grow  along 
the  streams  and  the  chaparral  oaks.  There  is  great  need  of  a  valuable 
hardwood,  and  there  are  apparently  many  situations  where  the  soil 
is  as  good  as  would  be  demanded  by  any  hardwood.  The  shortness 
of  the  growing  season  at  altitudes  where  moisture  is  sufficient,  the 
greatest  impediment  to  exotic  introduction,  should  not  be  an  impass- 
able obstacle  if  trees  from  northern  latitudes  are  chosen.  Wide 
latitude  has  been  given  experiments  along  this  line. 

To  determine  the  relative  vigor,  drought  resistance,  hardiness,  and 
growth  rate  of  yellow  pine,  jack  pine,  and  Scotch  pine  on  a  loose, 
sandy  south  slope  in  tne  Nebraska  sandliills,  such  as  are  common 
throughout  this  region,  100  trees  each  of  two-year-old  seedling  which 
had  been  given  one  year  in  the  transplant  beds  at  the  Halsey  Nursery 
were  planted.  At  the  present  time  85  per  cent  of  the  jack  pine,  64 
per  cent  of  the  yellow  pine,  and  34  per  cent  of  the  Scotch  pine  are 
growing.  The  remainder  are  either  dead  or  rapidly  faihng.  In 
order  to  determine  the  relative  resistance  to  com,  exposure,  and 
drought,  and  the  rate  of  growth,  of  Austrian  and  yellow  pine,  50 
yellow  pine  transplants  and  100  two-year-old  Austrian  pine  seedlings 
grown  m  sandy  soil  at  Cliarles  City,  Iowa,  were  planted.  At  the 
present  time  100  per  cent  of  the  yellow  pine  are  growing,  but  only  38 
per  cent  of  the  Austrian  pine  are  alive.  In  similar  experiments  with 
the  Norway  pine,  but  22  per  cent  are  now  alive.  These  experiments 
are  mentioned  as  single  examples  merely. 
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Reforestation  in  Nebraska,  owing  to  the  sandy  and  dry  conditions 
found  there,  has  presented  a  very  difficult  problem.  The  results  of  the 
above  and  a  large  number  of  other  experiments,  however,  demonstrate 
the  possibility  of  planting  in  all  situations  in  the  sandhills  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success.  On  south  slopes  it  has  been^  found  that  jack  pine 
or  Austrian  pine  is  preferable,  the  former  because  of  its  rapid  recovery 
after  transplanting  and  the  latter  because  of  its  great  vitaUty  and 
drought  resistance.  Scotch  pine  has  done  well  on  north  slopes  because 
of  its  lig:hter  requirements  lor  heat,  and  yellow  pine  has  shown  its 
adaptability  to  the  bottoms  and  ridges  where  moisture  conditions, 
though  low,  are  uniform. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  experiment  has  been  made  in  planting 
eucalypts  in  southern  California  on  land  which  naturaUy  supports 
only  a  dense  growth  of  brush  because  of  the  limited  supply  of  moisture. 
During  the  winter  of  1908-9  nearly  45  acres  on  the  Angeles  National 
Forest,  at  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet,  were  planted  to  Eucalyptus  ros- 
irata  (red  gum),  E.  robv^sta,  and  E.  tereticomia.  In  spite  or  the  fact 
that  on  these  chaparral-covered  slopes  the  total  annual  precipitation 
is  only  about  7  mches,  the  planted  eucalypts  made  a  fairly  rapid 
growth  and  withstood  the  exceptional  drougnt  of  last  summer.  The 
importance  of  this  experiment  lies  in  the  fact  that  eucalypts  have 
hitnerto  been  planted  in  southe^m  California  chiefly  upon  low-lying 
agricultural  land,  which  could  be  irrigated  and  easily  cultivated,  so 
that  the  resulting  product  is  rather  an  agricultural  than  a  forest  crop. 
If  dry,  brush-covered  slopes  at  rnoderate  elevations  can  be  success- 
fully planted^  an  important  addition  will  have  been  made  to  the  eco- 
nomic possibilities  of  the  National  Forests,  and  perhaps  of  other  lands, 
in  southern  California.  At  present  the  chaparral  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  protection  of  the  watersheds  from  erosion  and  in  the  water 
economy  of  southern  California,  but  has  practically  no  economic  value 
in  itself.  Eucalyptus  forests  would  protect  the  land  at  least  as  well 
as  chaparral,  and  perhaps  even  better.  Even  though  the  planting  of 
chaparral  land  to  eucalypts  by  private  individuals  may  never  be 
prontable,  the  public  value  of  protective  forests  added  to  the  value 
of  the  timber,  makes  it  of  great  moment  to  learn  whether  eucalypts 
can  be  made  to  replace  chaparral. 

The  seed  tests  conducted  during  the  winter  of  1909-10  were:  (1) 
Tests  of  methods  of  germination;  (2)  tests  of  seed  samples  collected 
on  the  National  Forests  in  1909  and  sent  to  Washington  for  examina- 
tion; and  (3)  germination  tests  of  the  samples  placed  in  storage  in 
March,  1909. 

The  tests  of  methods  of  germination  gave  inconclusive  results. 
The  tests  of  approximately  100  National  Forest  seed  samples  gave 
considerable  material  of  scientific  value.  The  germination  tests  of 
samples  placed  in  storage  in  1909  demonstrated  that,  for  at  least  three 
tree  species — Engelmann  spruce,  lodgepole  pine,  and  Douglas  fir — 
air-tignt  storage,  in  sealed  glass  jars,  is  mucn  superior  to  any  other 
method,  no  matter  what  the  temperature  of  the  place  of  storage,  and 
that  a  room  heated  in  winter  is  superior  to  an  uniieated  room,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  greater  dr3niess.  It  was  also  observed  that  the 
samples  stored  in  regions  of  dry  climate  gave  higher  germinations 
ihan  others. 

Of  great  importance  as  a  means  of  attacking  the  almost  countless 
problems  met  with  in  Forest  planting  and  Forest  management  are  the 
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Forest  experiment  stations.  To  the  Coconino  Station,  previously 
established  in  District  3,  there  were  added  last  year  two  new  stations, 
the  Fremont  and  the  Wagon  Wheel  Gap.  The  Fremont  Station, 
named  in  honor  of  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont,  is  located  about  4  miles 
from  Pikes  Peak,  at  about  8,850  feet  elevation.  The  Forest  ran^  is 
here  between  6,500  and  11,500  feet,  and  either  extreme  is  within  4 
miles  of  the  station.  A  small  nursery  has  been  established  to  supply 
material  for  planting  experiments.  Such  experiments  were  made 
with  white  pine,  Scotch  pine,  and  sugar  maple  on  cool,  moist 
situations,  and  with  various  other  species.  Collections  including 
systematic  and  type  herbaria,  soil  and  rock,  wood-destroying  fungi, 
insects,  rodents,  etc.,  have  been  started. 

The  factors  determining  the  occurrence  of  the  various  types  in 
this  region  will  be  accurately  determined.  A  study  to  determine 
the  character  and  value  of  the  factors  which  distinguish  the  yellow 
pine  and  Enffelmann  spruce  types  at  an  elevation  of  8,900  feet  and 
to  measure  those  climatic  ana  soil  factors  which  determine  growth, 
flowering,  and  seed  bearing  and  those  which  may  cause  a  pathological 
condition  is  under  way.  In  cooperation  with  the  Weather  Bureau 
meteorological  observations  are  carried  on  at  the  experiment  stations. 
The  necessary  instruments  have  been  loaned  the  Forest  Service  by 
the  Weather  Bureau.  Accurate  measurements  on  self-recording  in- 
struments of  all  weather  factors  are  recorded,  the  measurements  being 
taken  on  various  slopes  and  aspects. 

At  the  Coconino  Experiment  Station  in  Arizona  the  investigation 
of  climatic  conditions  in  an  open  park  and  surrounding  timbered 
areas  begun  January  1,  1909,  was  continued.  The  results  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  difficult  problem  of  reproduction  in  the 
Southwest.  They  indicate  that  the  forest  exerts  a  very  marked 
ameliorating  influence  upon  extreme  temperatures,  wind  movement, 
and  evaporation.  The  most  striking  dinerence  between  forest  and 
park  conditions  is  in  the  minimum  temperature,  which  on  cold,  clear 
nights  was  found  to  be  as  much  as  23°  F.  lower  in  the  park  than  in 
the  forest.  The  enormous  disparity  between  the  park  and  forest 
temperatures  has  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  dinerence  may  be 
mainly  one  of  air  drainage  from  the  San  Francisco  peaks,  the  base  of 
which  lies  within  4  miles  of  the  station.  In  order  to  decide  this,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  similar  investigations  in  a  locality 
removed  from  the  immediate  influence  of  high  mountains. 

At  the  same  station  considerable  progress  was  made  in  experiments 
to  determine  by  actual  measurements  the  hght  requirements  of 
species.  These  experiments  are  complicated  by  the  influence  of 
other  factors  on  the  growth  of  trees,  which  must  be  separated  from 
the  influence  of  light.  To  measure  the  variations  of  light  require- 
rnent  of  the  species  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  measure  the  light  inten- 
sity in  which  it  is  found;  second,  to  take  observations  on  the  response 
of  plants  in  different  hght  intensities;  and,  third,  to  measui^  as  far 
as  possible  the  other  factors  influencing  growth,  such  as  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  of  the  air  and  the  temperature,  moisture  con- 
ditions, and  quality  of  the  soil. 

Two  permanent  sample  plots  were  established  in  1909  in  the  west- 
em  yellow-pine  type  of  forest  to  secure  light  measurements   and- 
observe  the  development  of  seedlings  from  year  to  year.     On  each 
of  these  plots  several  Ught-measuring  stations  were  selected  in  groups 
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of  seedlinss  in  difFerent  light  intensities  varying  from  deep  shade  to 
dmost  full  sunlight.  Light  readings  were  taken  at  each  station 
hourly  through  the  day  on  several  dear  days  in  July  and  October. 
The  readings  at  all  the  stations  were  as  nearl]^  simultaneous  as  pos- 
sible. Seedling  counts  are  made  at  each  station  yearly  in  order  to 
determine  the  rate  of  loss.  Each  count  is  accompanied  by  careful 
notes  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  seedlings  and  any  possible 
disturbing  factors.  Periodic  measurements  of  temperature,  evapo- 
ration, and  soil  moisture  are  made  at  each  station  to  ascertain  any 
influence  which  might  be  due  to  these  factors.  It  is  known  that 
yellow-pine  seedlings  in  certain  situations  do  not  usually  survive 
more  than  a  few  years,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  their  death  is 
due  to  lack  of  light  or  to  other  causes,  and  it  is  just  such  problems 
which  will  be  solved  by  the  actual  light-measurement  expenments. 

A  detailed  study  of  conditions  under  which  reproduction  of  yellow 
pine  takes  place  m  the  Southwest  was  completed  on  the  Coconino 
Forest.  The  problem  of  securing  natural  reproduction  of  this  species 
is  the  most  important  silvicultural  problem  of  the  region.  The  con- 
clusions drawn  from  this  study  are  as  follows: 

The  climatic  conditions  in  this  region  during  the  average  year  are 
extremely  unfavorable  to  the  establishment  of  seedlings.  The 
greatest  mortality  results  from  drought  and  frost  during  the  first 
season's  growth.  The  effects  of  drought  are  more  serious  during 
and  imm^iately  before  germination.  Of  the  artificial  factors  affect- 
ing reproduction  the  most  important  are  cutting,  disposal  of  brush, 
grazing,  and  fire.  Of  these  the  most  important  factor  is  cutting. 
As  a  rule  no  reproduction  can  be  expected  after  a  heavy  cutting. 
The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  reduction  of  the 
seed  supply  as  in  the  removal  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  forest 
upon  pnysical  conditions,  especially  temperature  and  evaporation, 
llie  first  consideration  in  marking  timber  for  cutting  where  repro- 
duction is  unsatisfactory  should  be  to  leave  sufficient  stand  to  secure 
the  best  possible  forest  conditions.  Usually  this  provision  will  also 
insure  a  sufficient  seed  supply.  Defective  trees,  whether  "black 
jack"  or  old  yellow  pine,  stanaing  in  a  large  opening  should  be  left 
unless  infested  by  insects  or  fungous  diseases  which  would  endanger 
the  remaining  stand.  The  number  of  yellow  pine  to  be  left  must 
naturally  vary  with  the  character  of  the  stana,  exposure,  and  soil. 
In  areas  where  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  immature  growth  to 
afford  good  wind  protection  only  a  sufficient  number  of  yellow  pine 
need  be  left  to  insure  an  adequate  seed  supply.  From  rour  to  five 
seed  trees  per  acre  are  sufficient.  Sound,  full-crowned  trees  standing 
in  the  more  open  situations  make  the  best  seed  trees.  Areas  in 
which  practically  the  whole  stand  is  mature  should  be  cut  as  lightly 
as  possible,  with  the  object  of  returning  for  a  second  cut  as  soon  as 
reproduction  has  taken  place.  When  natural  conditions  for  repro- 
duction are  exceptionally  unfavorable,  as  on  deep  cinder  soils,  exposed 
situations,  and  regions  of  low  precipitation,  it  is  necessary  to  leave 
a  denser  stand  than  where  conditions  are  more  favorable.  When- 
ever possible,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
amoimt  of  reproduction  usuaUy  starts  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  mother  tree,  where  the  light  intensity  is  frequently  too  low 
for  seedlings  to  develop  normally  in  later  life.  An  area  on  which  a 
good  crop  of  seedlings  has  sprung  up  beneath  the  trees  should  be 
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logged  if  possible  within  two  years  after  the  seedlings  start.  There 
are  certain  areas  on  the  Forest  on  which  planting  or  broadcast  sowing 
will  probably  be  necessary.  Under  this  class  are  included  lands 
which  have  already  been  too  heavily  cut  and  certain  lands  on  which 
satisfactory  natural  reproduction  can  not  be  obtained  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  even  under  the  most  careful  management.  Scattering 
brush  after  logging  promises  to  aid  natural  reproduction  materially 
by  reducing  evaporation  and  moderating  the  effect  of  frosts. 

Reproduction  suffers  severely  from  sheep  grazing.  At  present  the 
only  practical  preventive  measure  for  such  damage  seems  to  lie  in  the 
total  exclusion  of  sheep  from  areas  to  be  restocked,  imtil  the  seedlings 
have  grown  out  of  danger.  On  an  average,  this  will  probably  be  about 
twenty  years.  Exclusion  on  areas  to  be  logged  should  begin  before 
the  cutting. 

Fires  have  done  serious  damage  to  reproduction  in  the  past. 
Grazing  decreases  the  danger  from  this  cause  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  inflammable  material  on  the  groimd.  In  the  future  damage  from 
fires  will  be  largely  eUminated. 

As  a  means  of  learning  the  effect  of  different  methods  of  cutting 
upon  natural  reproduction,  cut-over  areas  in  which  there  is  already 
partial  regeneration  were  studied.  From  such  areas  inmnediate 
results  can  be  obtained;  but  because  the  old  cuttings  seldom  fol- 
lowed distinct  cutting  systems,  such  as  it  is  hoped  to  adopt  in  the 
future,  it  is  necessary  also  to  gather  more  perfect  data  by  applying  on 
small  areas  an  ideal  system  of  cutting.  Ihis  was  done  in  connection 
with  a  timber  sale  on  the  Cheyenne  National  Forest.  Definite  areas 
were  laid  out  in  a  lodgepole  pine  forest,  trees  marked  for  cutting,  and 
after  their  removal  the  Drush  on  certain  plots  was  lopped  and  evenly 
scattered,  and  on  others  piled  and  burned.  On  one  plot  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  the  trees  were  cut,  the  selection  being  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  All  overmature  4rees  and  all  suppressed  trees 
were  cut.  In  contrast  with  this  method,  on  an  adjacent  area  where 
the  conditions  were  similar,  openings  of  30  to  40  feet  in  diameter  were 
made  by  removing  groups  of  overmature  trees.  These  openings 
covered  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  area.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  stand  only  suppressed  and  defective  trees  were 
removed.  Differences  in  reproduction  in  each  of  these  two  experi- 
ments are  to  be  expected.  The  advantage  of  brush  burning  in 
inducing  early  reproduction  as  against  the  slower  and  less  dense,  but 

{)erhaps  more  thrifty  reproduction  of  the  unbumed  area,  will  be  care- 
uUy  noted.  Under  the  first  system  a  considerable  amount  of  repro- 
duction should  gradually  appear  before  the  next  cutting.  Under  the 
Eroup  system  the  openings  snould  reproduce  rapidly,  especially  where 
rush  has  been  burned.  Similar  experiments  have  been  started  in 
Engelmann-balsam  stands  and  also  in  yellow  pine  forests. 

STREAMFLOW   STUDIES. 

To  determine  exactly  what  effects  the  forest  cover  may  have  upon 
the  disposition  of  rain  and  snow  water,  its  run-off,  storage,  and  later 
appearance  in  springs,  and  the  possibility  of  erosion  and  silting  up  of 
streams,  an  experiment  station  has  been  started  at  Wagon  Wheel  Gap, 
on  the  Rio  Grande  National  Forest.  Two  similar  watersheds  were 
foxmd,  of  approximately  200  acres  each,  emptying  into  the  valley  of 
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the  Rio  Grande  at  a  point  about  1  mile  above  Wagon  Wheel  Gap. 
The  head  of  each  stream  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  10,500  feet  and 
the  mouth  at  an  elevation  of  8,700  feet;  the  length  of  each  stream  is 
approximately  1  mile.  A  concrete  dam  and  settling  basin  have  been 
built  in  each  stream  at  an  elevation  of  about  9,500  feet,  and  each  is 
eauipped  with  an  automatic  river-stage  register  recording  the  height 
of  the  stream  over  a  weir.  Accurate  measurements  of  the  precipita- 
tion at  various  points  on  each  watershed  will  be  recorded  and  other 
meteorological  observations  taken.  Both  watersheds  are  now  almost 
completely  forested,  with  good  cover  conditions.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  the  experiment  the  flow  of  the  two  streams  will  be  con- 
tinually measured  with  the  cover  conditions  as  they  are  now.  During 
both  tnis  and  the  succeeding  period  all  climatic  factors  which  may  in 
anv  way  help  to  explain  the  behavior  of  each  stream  at  stated  times 
will  be  measured.  The  fall,  melting,  and  evaporation  of  snow  will  also 
be  carefully  studied.  After  two  years,  the  relative  character  and 
amount  of  flow  from  the  two  watersheds  having  been  learned,  one  of 
the  watersheds  will  be  entirely  denuded  of  forest  cover,  and  also  burned 
over.  The  behavior  of  the  streams  under  these  conditions  will  be 
studied  during  the  period  of  denudation,  formation  of  sod,  period  of 
overgrazing,  and  perhaps  during  reversion  to  forest. 

OTHBB  STUDIES. 

Experiments  have  also  been  carried  on  in  thinnings  in  order  to 
determine  the  increased  rate  of  growth  and  whether  a  better  quality 
of  timber  is  produced.  Plots  50  by  100  feet  have  been  laid  out  on  a 
steep  south  slope  with  good  sandv  loam  soil  in  the  Black  Hills  National 
Forest.  The  plots  were  thinned  to  a  spacing  of  about  5^,  3|,  and  4f 
feet,  respectively.  All  the  remaining  trees  were  numbered  and 
measured  for  actual  height  to  the  nearest  foot  and  diameter  to  the 
nearest  tenth  of  an  inch.  Future  measurements  at  intervals  of  about 
five  years  will  determine  the  rate  of  growth.  Similar  experiments 
have  been  started  in  lodgepole  pine,  Engelmann  spruce,  and  balsam 
fir,  and  on  other  Forests. 

The  beginning  made  in  1909  and  the  year  before  in  reconnaissance 
studies  on  National  Forests  was  carried  forward  more  extensively. 
These  timber  estimates  and  studies  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  resources  of  the  Forests  and  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
outlining  a  plan  for  their  future  management.  The  data  gathered 
cover  chiefly  the  amount,  quality,  character,  and  location  of  standing 
timber,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  different  species,  the  most  desirable 
location  for  sales,  and  the  logging  methods  which  should  be  used. 
Bodies  of  timber  which  should  oe  removed  for  the  good  of  the  Forest 
are  located  and  recommendations  made  for  their  sale.  Fire-killed 
areas  and  insect  infestations  and  other  causes  of  injury  to  the  Forest 
are  noted.  When  the  work  is  completed  for  any  Forest  there  are  on 
hand  reUable  estimates  of  the  timoer  by  sections,  definitely  formu- 
lated knowledge  as  to  where,  at  what  price,  under  what  logging 
methods,  and  under  what  restrictions  timoer  can  be  advantageously 
sold,  timber  maps,  and  in  general  full  details  needed  for  careful  and 
intelligent  management. 

In  addition  to  the  reconnaissance  mentioned  in  last  year's  report, 
which  involved  the  cruising  of  over  2,000,000  acres  of  timberland. 
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work  was  commenced  this  year  on  the  following  National  Forests: 
Arkansas,  Battlement,  Cascade,  Choctawhatchee,  Cochetopa,  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Crater,  Gila,  Helena,  Kaibab,  Kaniksu.  Leadvilie,  Manti, 
Medicine  Bow,  Minidoka,  Olympic,  Oregon,  Pena  Oreille,  PocateUo, 
Rio  Grande,  Routt,  Salmon,  San  Isabel,  San  Juan,  Sawtooth,  Sioux, 
Snoqualmie,  Targhee,  Umpqua,  and  White  River.  The  total  area 
of  timber  cruised  during  the  year  a^e^ates  3,021,000  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  above  more  or  less  mtensive  reconnaissance  work, 
preliminary  reconnaissance  work  was  done  upon  over  8,000,000  acres, 
principally  on  the  Pacific  slope,  with  the  ooject  of  getting  a  rough 
approximation  of  the  quantity  of  timber  in  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant lumbering  districts.  This  taking  stock  of  the  timber  resources  of 
the  Forests,  classifying  the  types  of  timber,  and  outlining  methods 
of  management  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work  now 
confronting  the  Service  and  is  being  pushed  forward  as  vigorously 
as  possible. 

Investigations  of  insect  infestations  and  diseases  of  forest  trees  were 
carried  on,  as  in  previous  years,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industnr.  Work  was  done  in 
controlling  insect  depredations  on  a  nun^iber  of  Forests.  On  the  San 
Isabel  Forest,  in  Colorado,  by  cutting  and  peeling  795  trees,  at  a  cost 
of  69  cents  per  tree,  the  number  of  newly  infested  trees  was  reduced 
to  6  or  7,  as  against  over  1,000  last  year.  A  scattered  infestation 
discovered  on  the  Las  Animas  National  Forest  was  left  to  run  itself 
out.  One  on  the  White  River  National  Forest  was  successfully 
combated.  The  extensive  insect  ravages  in  the  Black  Hills,  where 
millions  of  feet  of  standing  timber  have  been  killed  in  the  last  ten 
years,  are  at  last  well  under  control.  An  area  of  over  500,000  acres 
of  infested  timber  was  discovered  in  and  adjacent  to  the  Wallowa  and 
Whitman  Forests  in  Oregon;  it  is  proposed  to  combat  these  insects 
under  the  advice  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  Land  Office,  state  officials,  and  private  interests  concerned. 
The  area  infested  is  extending  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  unless  the  insects 
are  checked  many  miUion  dollars'  worth  oi  valuable  yellow-pine 
timber  will  be  killed. 

RANGE   MANAGEMENT. 

During  the  year  the  benefits  of  proper  range  control,  the  aims  of 
NationalForest  administration,  ana  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  admin* 
istration  upon  the  range  live-stock  industry  were  increasingly  realized 
by  stockmen  who  use  the  Forests.    Cooperation  between  tne  Forest 
Service  and  the  stock  growers,  both  in  the  administration  of  the  graz- 
ing business  and  in  range-improvement  work,  has  become  wider.    The 
efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  to  enforce  federal  and  state  quarantine 
regulations  within  the  National  Forests,  to  lessen  losses  ot  stock  by 
destroying  predaceous  animals,  and  to  restore  depleted  ranges  by 
developing  improved  methods  of  range  control,  by  artificial  reseedin^, 
and  by  the  eradication  of  range-destroying  animals  have  all  met  witn 
hearty  approval.    The  favorable  action  taken  upon  all  reasonable 
requests  for  changes  in  local  grazing  administrations,  when  expressed 
through  the  advisory  boards  of  properly  organized  associations  of 
permittees,  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  formation  of  such  organi- 
zations and  has  demonstrated  that  the  ranges  within  the  National 
Forests  are  handled  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  local  settlers  and 
of  securing  the  maximum  use  of  the  forage-producing  lands. 
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Of  the  146  National  Forests  in  the  United  States  exclusive  of 
Alaska  on  June  30,  1910,  6  afford  no  grazing  for  domestic  animals. 
The  remaining  140  Forests  were  under  grazing  administration.  Cer- 
tain of  the  Forests  in  northern  Washington,  northern  and  central  Idaho, 
and  northern  Montana  are  not  fully  stocked,  principally  because  the 
unused  ranges  are  more  or  less  inaccessible  and' are  remote  from 
railroad  shipping  points  and  from  spring,  fall,  and  winter  ranges. 
This  condition  is,  however,  a  passing  one,  and  the  construction  of  new 
railroads,  the  granting  of  feed-in-transit  rates  by  existing  railroads, 
and  the  building  of  necessary  trails  and  sheep  driveways  by  the  Forest 
Service  will  within  a  short  time  bring  complete  utilization  of  these 
ranges.  Elsewhere  the  National  Forests  are  fully  stocked,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  ^est  the  demand  for  grazing  privileges  is  far 
beyond  the  supply. 

The  eliminations  effective  or  proposed  up  to  June  30,  1910,  mate- 
rially reduced  the  grazing  area  on  the  Forests.  The  lands  excluded 
were  chiefly  lowlands  of  more  than  average  forage-producing  capacity, 
which  were  fuUy  stocked,  principally  bv  cattle  and  horses.  On 
eliminations  approved  by  tne  Forester  oefore  the  grazing  season 
opened  grazing  was  allowed  without  charge  and  without  permit 
pending  the  issuance  of  the  presidential  proclamation.  A  number  of 
choice  lambing  pounds  upon  which  permittees  had  previously 
depended  were  eliminated.     Inevitably  tne  grazing  receipts  fell. 

The  Crow  Creek  division  of  the  Cheyenne  National  Forest  was  on 
April  19,  1910,  transferred  bv  executive  order  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  War  Department.  At  tne  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War  the 
Forest  Service  continues  to  exercise  supervision  over  this  area  pending 
the  time  when  the  War  Department  is  ready  to  assume  full  charge 
of  it. 

RANGE  CONDITIONS. 

The  range  conditions  in  all  six  districts  were  markedly  similar.  In 
the  fall  of  1909  frequent  and  timely  rains  resulted  in  an  unusually 
abundant  CTOwth  of  forage  upon  all  of  the  Forests.  The  ranges  were 
well  seeded,  while  stock  left  the  Forests  in  good  condition  and  com- 
manded good  market  prices,  although  the  market  for  wool  was  not 
so  strong  as  it  had  been  in  previous  seasons. 

The  winter  of  1909-10  was  a  severe  one  upon  stock  growers  gener- 
ally. Many  permittees  reported  it  the  hardest  winter  in  twenty 
years.  Prolonged  periods  of  extremely  cold  weather  caused  suffering 
among  all  classes  of  stock;  winter  losses  were  above  the  average,  ana 
the  percentage  of  increase  among  sheep  and  cattle  was  materially 
reduced.    The  snowfall  was  less  than  usual. 

The  spring  of  1910  was  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  early,  and  ranges 
were  free  from  snow  and  readv  for  use  that  much  sooner.  The  warm 
growing  weather  and  the  melting  of  snow  started  the  forage  growth 
under  exceptionally  favorable  conditions.  The  stock  entered  the 
Forests  in  good  condition.  But  there  were  almost  no  spring  rains. 
The  rapidly  maturing  forage  dried  up,  and  water  grew  scarce.  Upon 
many  Forests  the  last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  was  a  period  of  almost 
absolute  drought;  upon  the  majority,  however,  Ught  rains  at  infre- 
quent intervafa  brought  some  relief.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
stocbnen  generally  were  anticipating  a  prolonged  drought.    The  sit- 
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uation  on  the  summer  ranges  was  less  serious  than  on  the  fall  and  win- 
ter ranges,  where  the  feed  had  made  Uttle  if  any  growth  and  in  many 
sections  was  not  likely  to  make  much  before  the  close  of  the  growing 
periods. 

The  National  Forest  cattle  industry  suffered  little.  Cattle  gen- 
erally were  in  good  condition  at  the  close  of  the  year,  though  there  was 
a  shortage  of  calves  in  consequence  of  the  severe  winter.  Sheep  inter- 
ests were  much  more  seriously  affected.  The  lamb  crop  was  very 
short.  The  munber  of  grass-finished  lambs  turned  off  of  the  National 
Forest  ranges  will  be  much  below  normal,  and  a  much  larger  percent- 
age will  be  sold  as  feeders  or  carried  over  until  next  year.  Prices  for 
cattle  grazed  within  the  Forests  remained  fairly  strong,  bat  prices  for 
wool  and  mutton  fell  off. 

Under  the  system  of  range  control  applied  to  the  National  Forests 
the  conditions,  though  unsatisfactory,  were  vastly  superior  to  those 
upon  adjacent  pubUc  lands.  In  a  number  of  instances  stock  on  the 
ranges  for  a  time  was  replaced  by  other  stock  from  outside  ranges, 
thus  conditioning  a  double  amount.  Requests  for  admission  to  the 
National  Forests  from  persons  not  previously  occupying  them  were 
numerous,  and  were  granted  whenever  possible  without  injuring 
other  permittees  or  forest  interests.  Many  areas  hitherto  considerea 
inaccessible  were  brought  into  use,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
vide range.  Approximately  100,000  head  of  sheep  were  thus  tided 
over  the  emergency  caused  oy  abnormal  conditions. 

With  three  or  four  notable  exceptions  in  the  States  of  Utah  and 
Oregon,  grazing  conditions  are  so  well  settled  upon  the  National  For- 
ests that  few  reductions  in  the  total  number  of  stock  allowed  need  be 
anticipated,  though  the  recognition  of  new  settlers  in  or  adiacent  to 
the  Forests  will  entail  limited  reductions  for  some  individual  permit- 
tees. No  large  areas  have  been  closed  to  grazing  during  the  year,  and 
no  condition  has  arisen  which  will  require  the  exclusion  of  all  classes 
of  stock  from  any  considerable  area  or  Forest  land  during  the  coming 
year. 

IMPORTANT  CHANGES  IN  LIVE-STOCK  INDUSTRY. 

There  is  at  present  an  evident  inclination  among  manjr  National 
Forest  stock  growers  to  raise  sheep  instead  of  cattle.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  Northwestern  States,  but  is  not  confinea  to 
them.  The  tendency  to  change  is  not  due  to  the  system  of  grazing 
control,  but  to  the  greater  present  profits  of  the  sheep  business  and  to 
the  greater  success  of  the  sheep  interests  in  the  competition  for  the  use 
of  uncontrolled  pubUc  lands.  In  most  instances,  and  wherever 
changes  could  be  allowed  without  injury  to  forest  interests,  damage 
to  important  watersheds,  or  injustice  to  other  permittees,  requests 
for  changes  in  classes  of  stock  have  been  granted. 

GRAZING  TRESPASS 

The  published  reports  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  two  grazing  trespass  cases  in  CaUfomia  caused  a 
widespread  impression  that  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture were  not  enforceable,  and  in  some  States  there  was  a  pro- 
nounced inclination  to  attempt  to  graze  stock  on  the  Forests  without 
permit.    The  definite  announcement  that  the  regulations  would  con- 
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tinue  effective  and  would  be  vigorously  enforced  pending  a  final  de- 
cision, followed  by  the  granting  of  a  request  for  a  rehearing  of  the  cases 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  restrained  any  general  movement  to  willful 
trespass;  but  in  a  number  of  cases  it  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
Forests  by  injunction  proceedings.  Criminal  action  on  willful  grazing 
tr^ass  has  been  and  will  be  deferred  until  this  decision  is  rendered. 

There  were  342  cases  of  grazing  trespass  during  the  year,  and  42 
cases  were  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Of  this  number  56 
were  dismissed  by  the  Forest  Service,  9  were  prosecuted  in  the  courts, 
203  were  adjusted  upon  the  payment  of  damages,  and  116  were  pend- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  year,  a  majority  of  them  having  occurred  too 
late  for  adjustment. 


ADVISORT  BOABDS. 


Ten  new  advisory  boards  of  local  organizations  of  stock  growers 
were  recognized.  Fifty-six  advisorv  boards  are  now  recognized  and 
very  effectively  cooperating  with  the  Forest  Service.  The  men  se- 
lected to  represent  them  in  their  dealings  with  the  Forest  Service  have 
been  uniformly  of  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  and  experience,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  their  recommendations  have  been  disinterested 
and  impersonal  to  a  degree.  The  District  Foresters  have  found  their 
cooperation  very  valuable.  Many  stockmen  have  criticised  the  graz- 
ing administration  as  arbitrary,  for  upon  Forests  where  there  is  no 
oi^anization  of  local  stockmen  the  conflicting  demands  of  several 
hundred  permittees  often  necessitate  decisions  which  to  a  large  mi- 
nority appear  radical  or  arbitrary.  Where  advisory  boards  are  rec- 
ognized tne  stockmen  themselves  help  settle  such  questions.  The 
boards  receive  advance  notice  of  any  proposed  changes  in  adminis- 
tration, and  their  recommendations  are,  so  far  as  possible,  carried  out. 
In  late  years  no  one  factor  has  contributed  more  to  good  grazing  ad- 
ministration than  the  advisory  boards. 

PERMFTS. 

Paid  grazing  permits  were  issued  as  follows: 


Cattle,  horses 

,  and  hogs 

Sheep  and  goats. 

state  or  Territory. 

Permits 
issued. 

Cattle. 

Horses. 

Hogs. 

Permits 
issued. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Aritona  

1,050 

10 
2,577 
2,660 

33 
1,050 

84 
1,003 

80 

371 

2,012 

31 

1,423 

510 

4,455 

260 

651 

224,805 

304 

162,433 

236,506 

827 

111,017 

10,448 

133,507 

38,714 

52,121 

110,031 

305 

4,741 

114,084 

11,056 

115,336 

0,352 

73,026 

0,700 

1 

8,687 

71642 

618 

46 

1,667 

187 

427,042 

12,046 

ArkmiMee                 

Cenfnnie  . . 

301 
353 

7 
820 

1 
262 

882,715 
604,847 

663 
1,811,147 

420 
576,071 

16,800 

CffionMlo 

a;  460 

Flori^fi  

115 

Idaho 

8,060 

161 

14,156 

1,231 

5,373 

6,658 

10 

206 

0,670 

1,158 

7,310 

856 

3,062 

Kaiuafl                    

MoQtana                

016 

Kebciska                

Nevada                

70 
673 

441,502 
504,112 

000 

New  M  exko 

361 

66,240 

IfM^h   r»Ak-A»« 

O^fttH^Ff^ 

Oncoo 

848 

504 

050,020 

222 

Sooth  Dakoto 

Utah 

1,323 
100 
206 

805,305 
166,070 
708,847 

000 

WMhinrton 

j«  ^HmuKMvu 

w vomiitf ...... 

300 

Total 

20,602 

1,400,873 

84,652 

3,146 

4,006 

7,658,660 

00,300 
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The  table  shows  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  81,512  cat- 
tle. 5,467  horses,  1,356  hogs,  121,048  sheep,  and  49.596  goats,  or  a 
falling  off  of  2.75  per  cent  in  the  total  of  all  kinds  or  animals  grazed 
under  permit.  This  faUing  off  was  due  primarily  to  the  decrease  in 
the  grazing  area  because  of  eliminations  either  made  or  contemplated. 
The  area  thus  opened  to  free  grazing  was  about  1.55  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  on  wnich  grazing  permits  were  required  m  1909.  That 
the  percentage  of  decrease  m  animals  grazed  should  exceed  the  per- 
centage of  land  withdrawn  from  grazing  control  followed  naturally 
from  the  fact  that  the  lands  selected  for  elimination  were  along  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  Forests.  In  proportion  to  their  area  these 
relatively  low-lying  and  open-timbered  or  nontimbered  lands  are 
above  the  average  of  National  Forest  land  in  their  carrying  capacity, 
while  they  are  also  accessible  to  near-by  settlers  who  graze  small 
quantities  of  stock  near  home,  but  do  not  drive  stock  into  the  higher 
and  more  remote  parts  of  the  Forest.  In  other  words,  the  grazing 
on  these  lands  was  in  exceptional  demand,  and  in  demand  especially 
by  small  users.  It  is,  therefore,  not  strange  that  the  number  of  graz- 
ing permittees  using  the  Forests  decreased  by  5.7  per  cent.  The 
decrease  in  the  nuniDer  of  permittees  for  grazing  cattle,  horses,  and 
hogs  was  6.6  per  cent,  and  for  grazing  sheep  and  goats  1.6  per  cent. 
The  average  amount  of  stock  grazed  by  each  permittee  remained 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year — 72  cattle  and  horses 
and  1,531  sheep  and  goats  to  each  permit  in  1910,  as  against  71  and 
1,541  m  1909. 

The  percentage  of  approved  appUcants  who  failed  to  pay  the  graz- 
ing fees  and  utilize  their  privileges  was  7.8  per  cent,  as  against  7 
per  cent  for  the  previous  year. 

The  practice  of  issuing  free  permits  under  special  fire-fighting 
agreements  on  the  Arka^as  and  Ozark  Forests  in  the  State  of 
^kansas  was  abandoned,  but  the  special  exemption  limits  are  still 
maintained  and  the  number  of  stock  grazed  was  practically  the  same 
as  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  receipts  for  grazing  fees  paid  on  account  of  the  above  permits 
are  stated  on  page  10.  They  show  a  decrease  of  $45,276.32  from  the 
preceding  year. 

The  plan  to  allot  grazing  privileges  for  periods  of  five  years  was 
extended  to  9  additional  Forests  during  the  year,  and  is  now  effective 
upon  35  Forests.  Its  success  is  beyond  question,  and  it  has  received 
the  strong  approval  of  the  permittees.  The  general  appUcation  of 
this  system  will,  however,  be  deferred  until  an  equitable  adjustment 
of  all  conflicting  interests,  satisfactory  divisions  of  the  range,  and 
reUable  estimates  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Forests  have  been 
secured  under  the  District  organization. 

There  were  issued  2,615  crossing  permits,  for  which  no  charge  is 
made.  These  permits  allowed  77,507  head  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
hogs  and  4,944,401  head  of  sheep  and  goats  to  be  driven  to  private 
lands  within  the  Forests  or  across  the  Forests  to  outside  ranges  or 
shipping  points,  an  increase  in  permits  of  24  per  cent  and  in  stock 
of  21.5  per  cent.  No  permits  were  required  for  small  bands  of  stock 
which  were  driven  along  public  highw^s,  or  for  stock  which  was  not 
^azed  upon  Forest  lands  en  route.  There  was  practically  no  delay 
m  the  movement  of  stock  and  no  embarrassment  to  stock  growers 
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because  of  the  requirement  of  these  permits,  while  Forest  interests 
were  carefully  protected.     There  was  uttle,  if  any,  abuse  of  the  cross- 


permits  issued  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  range 
improvements  increased  materially  in  number.  These  permits  are 
divided  into  two  classes:  Free  permits,  covering  all  constructions 
which  benefit  others  as  well  as  the  permittees,  such  as  drift  fences, 
corrals,  water  tanks,  stock  trails,  etc.;  and  charge  permits,  involv- 
ing the  exclusive  occupancy  of  land  for  pastures,  dipping  vats,  shear- 
ing pens,  slaughterhouses,  private  stocK  reservoirs,  etc.  There  were 
issued  720  free  permits,  allowing  the  use  of  4,204  acres  of  Forest 
land  and  the  construction  of  692  miles  of  drift  fence,  pipe  line,  and 
stock  trails.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1,621  free  permits  were  in  rorce, 
involving  7,011  acres  of  land  and  1,586  miles  of  drift  fences,  pipe 
line,  and  trails.  The  charge  permits  issued  numbered  1,139,  and 
allowed  the  use  of  162,540  acres  of  land.  The  charge  permits  in 
force  at  the  close  of  the  year  numbered  2,274,  and  covered  428,744 
acres. 

On  several  National  Forests  boundary  fences^  which  had  been 
erected  in  previous  years  by  stockmen  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service  to  stop  the  arifting  of  cattle  to  and  from  the  adjoining  ranges, 
seemed  about  to  become,  in  conseq^uence  of  proposed  elimmations, 
illegal  fences  upon  the  public  domam.  To  allow  a  reasonable  time 
for  the  removal  of  these  fences,  it  was  agreed  between  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  eliminations 
shall  not  become  effective  until  earlv  in  1911.  Where  permits  had 
been  issued  allowing  special  uses  of  land  now  eliminated  or  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  Forests,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  will 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  aCTeement  made  by  the  Forest  Service, 
80  far  as  is  possible  under  the  law. 


USB  OF  8TATB    LANDS. 


The  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
State  of  UtaJi  mentioned  in  former  reports  was  abrogated  January  1. 
1910,  by  mutuid  consent.  Under  the  agreement  the  State  received 
for  stock  grazed  on  state  lands  within  the  Forests  the  same  fees 
charged  by  the  Service  on  National  Forest  lands,  except  that  a  part 
of  the  fees  went  to  pay  the  cost  of  administration  oy  the  Forest 
Service.  The  land  commissioners  of  the  State  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  revenue  thus  yielded.  Since  the  termination  of  the  agreement 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  State  have  been  leased  to  the  highest 
bidder,  with  a  considerable  increase  in  revenue.  Manv  persons  were 
outbid  for  the  use  of  ranges  upon  which  they  had  depended  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  many  cases  it  was  impossible  to  provide  them 
with  adequate  ranges  upon  Forest  lands  without  hardship  to  other 
permittees. 

The  agreement  with  the  State  of  South  Dakota  was  terminated 
for  the  same  reason.  The  grazing  use  of  the  South  Dakota  lands  was 
not  as  intensive  as  in  Utah,  and  no  embarrassment  resulted  from  the 
cancellation  of  the  agreement. 

No  new  cooperative  agreements  for  the  administration  of  state 
lands  were  entered  into  during  the  year. 
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USE   OF  PRIYATB  LANDS. 

Owners  or  lessees  of  private  grazing  lands  within  National  Forests 
may  either  retain  the  exclusive  use  of  such  lands,  taking  out  a  free 
crossing  permit  if  the  stock  is  to  be  grazed  on  Forest  land  en  route 
and,  if  the  private  land  is  unfenced,  so  handling  the  stock  that  it  will 
not  encroach  upon  Forest  lands,  or  waive  the  right  of  exclusive  use 
and  secure  in  return  a  free  permit  for  the  number  of  stock  which  the 
private  lands  will  support  under  the  reflations  of  the  Secretary. 
This  enables  the  owners  or  lessees  of  pnvate  lands  to  completely 
utilize  their  holdings  at  least  cost,  whue  other  permittees  are  not 
forced  to  keep  their  stock  from  trespassing  upon  the  patented  lands, 
which  in  a  number  of  States  necessitates  tne  payment  of  damages  to 
the  owner  of  the  land.  Of  such  permits  1,316  were  issued,  covering 
54,465  cattle  and  horses *and  375,214  sheep  and  goats,  in  exchange 
for  the  right  to  graze  2,158,610  acres  of  land.  This  was  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  permits  of  13.7  per  cent,  in  cattle  and  horses  of  4.25 
per  cent,  in  sheep  and  goats  of  27  per  cent,  and  in  acreage  of  42.7 
per  cent. 

The  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company  was  continued.     Under  this  agreement  pay 

f)ermit3  for  three-iourths  of  the  number  of  stock  which  the  railroad 
ands  within  the  Zufii  National  Forest  will  support  are  issued  by  the 
Forest  Service,  to  cover  the  pro  rata  cost  of  administration  of  the 
railroad  lands.  The  remaining  one-fourth  represents  the  railroad 
company's  net  quota  and  is  covered  by  special  permits  issued  upon 
certificates  from  the  land  commissioner  of  the  company.  Forty 
such  permits  allowed  the  grazing  of  262  cattle  and  horses  and  6,762 
sheep  and  goats. 

Upon  the  Palouse  district  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest 
the  administration  of  the  Forest  lands  was  seriously  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  94,000  acres  of  state  and  private  land  was  distributed 
throughout  the  district.  An  agreement  was  accordingly  entered 
into  with  the  Northern  Idaho  Forestry  Association,  representing  the 
State  and  private  owners,  under  which  14  permits  were  issued  cover- 
ing 277  head  of  cattle  and  horses  and  11,782  head  of  sheep. 

The  Weyerhaeuser  Land  Company  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  cooperate  informauy  with  the  Forest  Service  by  leasing 
their  lanas  in  the  Fremont  and  Wenatchee  National  Forests  to  per- 
sons, preferably  Forest  Service  permittees,  who  will  waive  the  right 
of  exclusive  use  in  exchange  for  free  grazing  permits  under  Regma- 
tion  65. 

PROTBCnON  AGAINST  DISEASE . 

The  efforts  to  free  the  National  Forests  from  all  forms  of  com- 
municable disease  injurious  to  live  stock  have  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful. This  has  been  mainly  due  to  the  energetic  and  effective 
assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  in  cooperation 
with  the  Service  has  steadily  reduced  the  area  of  Forest  land  upon 
which  such  diseases  are  prevalent.  The  National  Forests  are  now, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  free  from  all  forms  of  stock  dis- 
ease, but  they  can  be  kept  so  only  by  active  cooperation  with  the 
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Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  while  disease  exists  upon  outside  ranges 
occupied  for  a  part  of  the  year  by  permitted  stock.  The  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  makes  a  rigid  mspection  of  exposed  stock  before 
its  admission  to  Forest  ranges,  while  the  Forest  Service  requires  all 

f)ermittees  to  submit  to  such  inspection  and  show  a  certificate  of 
reedom  of  their  stock  from  disease  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter  a 
Forest.  . 

Inspection  of  sheep  against  scab  was  necessary  only  upon  certain 
Forests  in  Colorado,  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico,  and  in  general  the  Forests  are  becoming  free  from  scab.  The 
lip  and  leg  disease  threatened  to  become  epidemic  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming  during  the  spring.  Inspection  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  all  sneep  using  National  Forest  ranges  within  that  State, 
except  m  Fremont  County,  was  required.  The  Forest  lands  were 
thus  kept  free  from  contagion. 

The  Texas  fever  tick  now  occurs  only  on  the  Cleveland  National 
Forest  in  CaUfomia,  the  Wichita  National  Forest  in  Oklahoma,  and 
the  Arkansas  and  Ozark  National  Forests  in  Arkansas.  On  the 
Cleveland  Forest  it  is  confined  to  a  small  area  along  the  international 
boundary  line.  A  fence  along  the  boundary  which  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrv,  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  tick-infested  cattle  from  the  Mexican  side,  will  assist  in  eradication 
of  the  tick  and  prevent  reinfestation.  The  Wichita  Forest  has  been 
found  to  be  seriously  infected.  Although  it  lies  south  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry's  quarantine  line,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to 
take  active  steps  to  eradicate  the  tick.  This  will  necessitate  the 
abandonment  of  parts  of  the  Forest  for  grazing  purposes  for  one  or 
more  years.  Upon  the  Arkansas  and  Ozark  Forests  the  presence  of 
the  fever  tick  has  not  only  reduced  the  grazing  value  of  the  Forest 
lands,  but  also  seriously  complicated  the  administration  of  the  Forests, 
because  of  current  local  belief  that  the  tick  can  be  controlled  by 
burning  the  land  over  each  year.  The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
holds  that  such  burning  of  the  woods  does  not  exterminate  the  tick  or 
prevent  its  spread,  and  has  taken  such  steps  as  lay  within  its  power  to 
counteract  tne  wrong  belief  to  the  contrary. 

The  demand  of  Forest  users  for  blackleg  vaccine  was  about  the 
same  as  in  1909.  Use  of  the  vaccine,  which  is  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Forest 
Service,  has  materially  reduced  the  loss  of  National  Forest  stock 
throu^  blackleg. 

Bv  enforcing  State  quarantine  regulations,  the  Forest  Service  has 
-worKed  in  harmony  with  the  stock  sanitary  boards  of  the  different 
National  Forest  States. 

73477*— AGB  1910 2Q 
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PROTECTION  AGAINST  WILD  ANIMALS. 


Forest  officers  killed  the  following  animals  harmful  to  livestock  and 
to  game  animals  and  birds: 

WUd  animals  destroyed. 


State  or  Terri- 
tory. 

Bears. 

Mountain 
lions. 

Wolves. 

Wolf 
pups. 

Coyotes. 

WlldHJats. 

Lynxes. 

TotaL 

1909. 

1910. 

1909.  1910.  1909. 

1910. 

1909. 

1910. 

1909. 

1910. 

1909. 

1910. 

1900. 

1910. 

1900.  1910. 

Arizona 

5 
31 

16 
73 
12 
31 
2 
85 

56 
3 

4l' 
lOj 

2 

1 

1 

19 

12 
2 
6 

30 

256 

202 

73 

1,178 

273 

903 

613 

1,177 

192 
38 
11 
84 

114 

ao9 

88 
90 

..... 
13 

56 
87 
3 
3 

511     512 

California 

280'l,8l7 

89^    736 

1,313*1. 341 

Colorado 

'"'8 

11 

Idaho 

16 

lilnnesota 

2 

Montana 

21 

^1 

^ 

88 

41 

105 

491 

459 

80 

89 

1,238 

27 

960 

1,186 

11 

242 

68 

33 

35 

10 

700 

687 

Nebraska...    . 

30 

Nevada 

45 

322 

14 
116 

"ii 

37 

3 
104 
14 
64 
292 
35 
23 

1 
30 

2 
6 

60 
581 

44 

NewM<*xlPO 

Oklahoma 

14 

9 

28 

....... 

M 

24 

7 

1,387 
41 

8 
8 
3 
2 

47 

*"*38 
8 

""i 

i! 
1 

8 
■■"6 

6 
2 

1 
8 

' 

246 
331 

273 

1  nu 

Utah 

1 

*'i2 
2 

378li;480 
11     103 

Washington 

Wyoming 

11 

26 

16l{    309 

1 

Total 

108 

271 

96 

«i 

144 

129 

62 

148 

3,295|7,167 

571 

1,169 

81 

131 

4,357,9,103 

This  is  an  increase  of  109  per  cent  over  the  number  of  animals 
destroyed  last  year.  The  number  of  bears  killed  increased  151  per 
cent,  of  wolf  pups  139  per  cent,  and  of  coyotes  107  per  cent.  Wolves 
and  coyotes  are  particularly  destructive  animals.  The  benefits  of 
this  work  are  cumulative,  for  the  animals  killed  off  cease  to  breed  as 
well  as  to  levy  toll  upon  the  stock  and  game  on  which  they  feed. 

Good  progress  was  made  in  clearing  parts  of  the  range  of  prairie 
dogs.  Many  of  the  Forest  officers  have  become  proficient  m  the 
methods  found  to  be  most  successful.  This  work  was  carried  on  as 
widely  as  possible  with  the  fimds  available.  Stockmen  displayed  an 
active  interest  in  the  work,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  cooperated 
with  the  local  Forest  officers. 

PBOTBCnON  AGAINST  POISONOUS  PLANTS. 

Much  smaller  losses  of  stock  through  poisonous  plants  were  reported 
than  in  former  years.  This  is  beUeved  to  be  due  to  the  cooperative 
work  conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try to  determine  the  character  and  location  of  the  plants  which  have 
caused  the  heaviest  losses,  and  to  recommend  means  of  prevention 
and  cure.  These  means  were  chiefly  the  adoption  of  better  methods 
of  range  control  and  fencing  of  the  most  dangerous  areas.  Further 
investigations  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  a  few 
cases  of  poisoning  mentioned  by  supervisors  in  their  annual  grazing 
reports,  and  the  investigations  of  the  previous  year  at  the  experiment 
station  on  the  Gunnison  National  Forest  were  continued,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  different  varieties  of  larkspur  ana  loco 
weed.     Stockmen  have  displayed  a  great  interest  in  this  work. 

FORAGE  AND  PA8TUBE  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  most  noteworthy  investigation  initiated  was  a  system  of 
grazing  reconnaissance,  which  will  ultimately  be  applied  to  all 
National  Forests.     This  reconnaissance  is  planned  to  detennine  the 
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character  of  all  land  within  the  Forests,  the  class  of  stock  to  which 
each  natural  grazing  unit  is  best  adapted,  the  natural  periods  of  use 
for  grazing  purposes,  the  under^azea,  fuUy  grazed,  and  overstocked 
ranges,  the  areas  upon  which  poisonous  plants  abound,  and  the  areas 
infested  with  range-destroying  rodents.  Such  a  reconnaisance  of  a 
Forest,  when  completed,  will  furnish  a  reliable  basis  for  the  prepara- 
tion oi  a  grazing  working  plan,  which  will  be  used  as  a  guide  in  the 
allotment  of  grazing  privileges,  the  determination  of  improved 
methods  of  range  control,  and  the  improvement  of  the  ranges.  The 
work  was  b^un  last  spring.  The  results  hitherto  obtained  are  incom- 
plete, but  are  very  valuable.  The  season's  experience  will  make  it 
possible  to  continue  the  work  imder  a  better  plan  and  with  broadened 
scope.  A  reconnaissance  of  this  character  is  essential  to  a  systematic 
administration  of  the  grazing  business. 

Artificial  reseeding  operations  were  conducted  on  a  considerable 
number  of  Forests,  but  were  confined  principally  to  inclosed  areas,  such 
as  ranger  pastiu-es  and  other  administrative  sites,  where  the  experi- 
ments could  receive  careful  attention,  and  where  the  results  would 
have  a  practical  as  well  as  an  experimental  value.  The  severe 
drought  which  prevailed  dinging  the  spring  was  highly  unfavorable  to 
germmation  and  growth.  The  few  experimental  reseedings  of  opea 
ranges  were  unsuccessful  for  the  same  reason.  The  cmef  lessoa 
taught  by  the  experiments  seems  to  be  that  fall  sowing  will  give  a 
greater  probabiLty  of  success.  i 

The  investigations  of  methods  of  natural  reseeding  have  progressed 
along  satisfactory  lines.  The  study  which  has  been  conducted  diu-ing 
the  past  three  years  to  determine  the  best  methods  for  revegetating 
high  ranges  upon  which  moxmtain  bimch  ^ass  naturally  predominates 
was  continued.  In  general,  the  investigations  have  aemonstrated 
conclusively  that  by  proper  rotation  in  the  use  of  grazing  lands  it  is 
possible  to  secure  a  tnorough  natural  reseeding  of  certain  classes  of 
land  at  adequate  intervals,  without  any  serious  decrease  in  the  amoimt 
of  forage  produced.  To  fix  the  proper  periods  of  rotation  for  different 
localities  will  require  considerable  technical  investigation. 

The  pasture  experiment  which  for  three  years  past  has  been  con- 
ducted upon  the  Wallowa  National  Forest  was  continued  during 
1910  eAojig  new  lines.  Detailed  observations  are  made  only  at  the 
beginning  and  close  of  the  field  season.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
time  the  sheep  wiU  be  under  the  care  of  the  regular  herder,  who  will 
collect  simple  data  regarding  their  movements  and  wiU  patrol  the 
fence  every  second  day.  It  is  probable  that  the  experiment  will  be 
concluded  at  the  close  of  the  present  field  season.  The  results  of 
this  experiment  have  awakened  widespread  interest  among  sheep 
growers.  Several  sheepmen  who  constructed  similar  pastures 
Decause  of  the  showing  made  report  that  the  ventures  have  proved 
very  profitable,  while  a  number  of  applications  have  been  received 
for  permits  to  erect  similar  inclosures  upon  other  Forest  lands, 
either  independentlv  or  in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service. 
These  latter  have  peen  rejected  because  of  the  inadvisability  of 
hampering  the  administration  of  the  Forests  by  leasing  lar^e  areas 
of  Forest  land,  and  because  the  success  of  the  system  on  all  classes 
of  range  has  not  been  definitely  established.  The  primary  objects 
of  the  experiments  have  been  accomplished^  since  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  grazing  capacity  of  certam  classes  of  Forest  lands 
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can  be  largely  increased  by  improved  methods  of  handling  stock, 
and  that  the  increased  cost  of  such  methods,  if  any,  is  ouset  by 
increases  in  number  and  weight  of  lambs  raised,  heavier  wool  crops, 
and  reduced  losses  from  predatory  animals. 

During  the  spring  of  1910  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  lambing  sheep  in  small  inclosures  was  initiated  upon  the 
Cochetopa  Forest,  in  Colorado.  The  areas  upon  which  sheep  may  be 
successfully  lambed  are  limited  in  nimiber  and  in  great  demand,  and 
under  existing  methods  lambing  on  the  range  is  unusually  injurious 
to  the  area  used,  losses  axe  large,  and  the  operation  is  expensive. 
The  primary  object  of  the  expermient  is  to  find  a  method  by  which 
sheep  may  be  lambed  upon  small  areas  with  a  maximum  percentage 
of  increase,  a  minimum  cost,  and  a  minimum  of  damage  to  the  Forest 
lands.  The  construction  of  the  inclosures  was  scarcely  completed 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year^  and  the  observations  were  limited; 
b\it  the  experiment  will  be  contmued  until  definite  results  are  secured. 
This  work  is  being  watched  with  strong  interest  by  the  sheepmen,  for 
a  successful  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  woolgrowers  who  have  to  depend  upon  the  National  Forests  for 
their  sprmg  and  fall  ranges.  As  the  inclosures  used  by  one  permittee 
will  seldom  aggregate  160  acres,  there  will  be  no  administrative 
objection  to  a  widespread  application  of  the  principle  if  it  proves 
successful. 

In  connection  with  the  pasturage  and  lambing  experiments,  a 
number  of  observations  were  made  at  pastures  owned  and  operated 
by  private  persons,  and  data  of  considerable  value  were  secured. 

The  logical  extension  of  the  pasturage  experiment  will  be  its  appli- 
cation to  spring  and  fall  or  yearlong  ranges  upon  some  of  the  southern 
National  Forests  where  the  use  or  Forest  land  for  grazing  purposes 
extends  over  longer  periods.  It  is  hoped  that  a  study  or  tius  char- 
ax*ter  may  be  inaugurated,  but  this  may  prove  impossiUe  unless  addi- 
tional men  of  technical  training  can  be  seciu'ed  to  make  the  necessary 
observations. 

An  experimesital  test  of  the  use  of  goats  as  a  means  of  preventing 
the  accumulation  of  inflammable  material  upon  fire  Ux^es  and  as  a 
means  of  opening  up  areas  densely  covered  with  brush  as  a  preliminary 
to  reseeding  operations  was  conducted  during  the  year  on  the  Lassen 
Nntional  forest,  in  the  State  of  California.  The  resuH  of  this  test, 
wUUe  not  whofly  satisfactory,  has  been  fair  and  warrants  the  continu- 
ance of  the  es;periment.  A  number  of  smaU  patches  of  brush  have 
been  killed  out,  and  it  has  been  determined  that  certain  species  of 
Wish  may  be  readily  suppressed  or  killed  by  goats.  The  only  serioua 
cbrawback  encountered  is  that  after  the  gromxd  feed  has  been  con- 
suiiied  the  goats  do  not  thrive  as  woU  upon  an  exclusive  diet  of  hrask 
as  they  do  x^pon  the  mixed  feed  aflorded  by  more  opeai  grazing  lands* 
The  experiment  will  be  continued  \mtil  definite  resuKs  have  been 
secured. 

GAME   PBESERYES 

The  Widiita  and  Grand  Canyon  National  Game  Preserves  are  both 
located  within  National  Forests,  and  as  in  previous  years  were  under 
the  administration  of  the  Forest  Service.  By  proper  restriction  of 
grazii^,  by  the  extermination  of  predaceous  animals  destructive  to 
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game  animals  and  birds,  and  by  a  thorough  patrol  which  protected 
them  from  slaughter  or  molestation,  increases  m  the  numbers  of  game 
animals  have  been  brought  about.  Upon  the  Grand  Canyon  Preserve 
the  deer  have  multiplied  beyond  all  expectation,  and  the  buffalo  herd 
on  the  Wichita  Game  Preserve  is  in  excellent  condition,  while  there 
has  been  a  marked  improvement  among  other  classes  of  animals  and 
birds. 

During  the  year  the  Forest  Service  cooperated  with  the  Biological 
Survey  to  secure  data  as  to  the  geoOTaphical  distribution  of  game  ani- 
mals and  birds  upon  the  National  Forests  of  the  United  States,  and 
with  the  State  of  Washington  to  secure  more  detailed  information, 
as  a  basis  for  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  jgame  laws  of  the 
State  concerning  the  game  animals  upon  National  Forests  in  that 
State. 

PERMANENT   IMPROVEMENTS. 

'  The  construction  work  of  the  year  comprised  2,225  miles  of  trails, 
320  miles  of  roads,  1,888  miles  of  telephone  lines,  65  bridges,  563  miles 
of  fences,  181  miles  of  fire  lines,  464  cabins  and  bams,  and  51  corrals. 
This  was  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  in  the  mile- 
age of  lines  of  communication  and  protection  constructed,  and  a 
rrauction  in  the  mmiber  of  buildings  of  20  per  cent  and  in  miles  of 
fences  of  28  per  cent.  Nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  appro- 
priated for  permanent  improvements  went  into  repairing  damac^es  to 
existing  roads,  trails,  and  telephone  lines,  which  suffer  heavily  m  the 
winter  storms. 

The  appropriation  for  permanent  improvements  on  the  National 
Forests  was  $600,000*.  For  the  fiscal  year  1911,  however,  the 
amount  available  for  this  work  is  only  $275,000.  While  it  is  unpos- 
sible  to  equip  the  Forests  oflFhand,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  CTeat  sum, 
with  a  thoroughly  well-planned  and  effective  equipment  of  tiie  various 
kmds  of  permanent  improvements  needed,  a  much  larger  amount  than 
is  now  available  coula  be  used  to  advantage  m  carrying  out  plans 
alreadv  matured  for  such  equipment.  In  order  to  prevent  hap- 
hazard work  under  a  piecemeal  method,  an  improvement  plan  has 
been  made  for  each  Forest  under  which  the  work  presumably  to  be 
carried  on  through  a  series  of  years  may  be  properljr  coordinated  to 
the  end  that  the  Forest  may  eventually  be  suppUed  with  an  adequate, 
coherent,  and  unified  system  of  communications,  stations,  fire  lines, 
stock  fences,  and  other  aids  to  protection  and  use  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  Forest. 

These  plans  contemplate  what  may  be  called  tlie  primary  system 
of  improvements.  SuDsequently  these  improvements  will  be  required 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  development  of  a  secondarv  system  to 
provide  for  intensive  use  of  all  parts  of  the  Forests.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  secondary  system  will  take  place  naturally  as  the  devel- 
opment of  each  locaUty  in  population  and  wealth  calls  for  it,  and  in 
some  Forests  it  will  not  be  called  for  at  all  until  after  it  has  reached  an 
advanced  stage  elsewhere.  The  primary  system,  however,  is  called 
for  on  all  Forests  just  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  supplied.  The  plans 
iK>w  prepared  for  the  individual  Forests  call  for  the  building  of  over 
30,000  miles  of  trails  and  nearly  7,000  miles  of  roads,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  over  $3,000,000;  of  over  16,000  miles  of  telephone  lines,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  nearly  $1 ,000,000 ;  of  over  5,000  miles  of  fences,  at  an 
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estimated  cost  of  nearly  $600,000;  and  of  other  permanent  improve- 
ments, including  rangers'  quarters,  of  over  $1,000,000.  With  the 
further  amounts  needed  for  fire  lines,  bridges,  watch  towers,  tool 
stations,  and  other  purposes,  the  cost  of  the  present  estimated  needs 
of  the  Forests  reaches  a  total  of  over  $7,800,000.  The  importance 
of  the  permanent  improvement  work  as  a  part  of  the  organized  fire 
protection  has  already  been  discussed  on  pages  18  and  19. 

By  cooperation  with  States,  communities,  associations,  and  indi- 
viduals in  equipping  the  Forests  with  facilities  of  benefit  both  to  the 
Service  and  to  the  cooperators  many  needed  improvements  were 
secured  at  a  low  cost.  On  the  Cleveland  National  Forest  a  road  1 6 
miles  long  was  built  at  a  total  cost  of  $18,134.66;  the  Forest  Service 
contributed  $2,134.66.  To  the  Libbv  Creek  wagon  road,  on  the  Koo- 
tenai Forest,  built  in  cooperation  with  mine  owners  at  a  cost  of  $5,000, 
the  Service  contributed  $500.  A  road  built  on  the  La  Sal  Forest  in 
cooperation  with  the  county  and  with  private  subscribers  cost  the 
Service  $150,  with  a  total  outlay  of  $1,820.  On  the  Manti  Forest 
$331.75  was  contributed  toward  the  building  of  a  road  in  cooperation 
with  the  people  of  Emery  and  Ferron,  Utah^  which  cost  $2,1 1 7.65.  In 
many  other  cases  roads,  trails,  telephone  Imes,  drift  fences,  pastures, 
corrals,  and  miscellaneous  improvements  were  provided  at  a  cost  to 
the  Forest  Service  of  but  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  totfJ. 

In  inhabited  regions  within  the  Forests  the  development  both  of  the 
country  and  of  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  Forests  is  promoted  by 
such  cooperative  work.  Only  a  small  part,  however,  or  the  perma- 
nent inrprovement  fund  could  be  allottea  to  such  work,  since  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  country  included  within  the  National  Forests  is 
such  that  facilities  to  enable  the  Forest  officers  to  reach  the  more  inac- 
cessible parts  quickly  when  fiires  occur  must  be  the  first  consideration. 

FEDEBAL  COOPEBATION 

In  cooperation  with  the  War  Department  examinations  were  made 
of  trees  and  timber  and  plans  prepared  for  forest  management  or 
timber  sales  supervised  at  Forts  Huachuca,  Sheridan,  Slocum,  and 
Wingate  military  reservations,  and  at  the  Au^sta,  Frankfort. 
Watertown,  and  Watervliet  arsenals.  Cooperative  experimental 
planting  work  also  was  done  with  the  War  Department  at  the  Saun- 
derstown  Military  Reservation,  near  Newport,  R.  I. 

For  the  Interior  Department  an  examination  was  made  of  forest 
conditions  on  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  and  certain  timber  in  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  was  estimated.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Menominee  Reservation,  where  the  Forest  Service  is  required  by  law 
to  designate  for  cutting  the  fully  matured  and  ripened  green  timber, 
no  cooperative  timber  work  has  been  conducted  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions since  the  termination  of  the  cooperative  agreement  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  fiscal  year. 

STATE  AND  PRIVATE  COOPEBATION 

Besides  administering  the  National  Forests  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the 

Service  to  promote  forestry  throughout  the  country.     It  does  this 

chiefly  by  cooperating  with  States  and  private  owners. 

^  The  policy  of  the  Service  in  cooperative  work  follows  three  distinct 

lines:  (1)  Advising  States  which  ask  for  aid  in  the  formulation  of  a 
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forest  policy,  (2)  assisting  them  to  determine  the  extent  and  value 
of  their  forest  resources,  and  (3)  assisting  private  owners  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  forestry  to  their  lands.  All  cooperative  work  is 
done  at  the  request  of  Stat^  or  private  owners,  and  they  always  share 
in  its  expense.  The  assistance  given  is  educational  as  well  as  a!dvisory, 
and  the  putting  of  the  recommendations  into  effect  rests  entirely  with 
the  State  or  the  private  owner. 

The  obstacle^  to  the  practice  of  forestry  by  private  owners  are 
chiefly  the  danger  from  fire  and  the  burden  of  a  faulty  svstem  of  forest 
taxation.  Bowi  fall  within  the  field  of  state  action;  but  the  Forest 
Service  stands  ready  to  help  the  States  in  every  way  it  can  to  work 
out  a  wise  course  of  action.  Many  States  have  requested  assistance 
in  developing  a  forest  poUcy.  The  recommendations  of  the  Forest 
Service  have  ordinarily  covered  the  appointment  of  a  state  forester 
or  a  forestry  bureau  to  supervise  the  forest  work  of  the  State  and  to 
cooperate  with  private  owners  in  assisting  them  to  manage  their  forest 
lands  properly;  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  forest 
lands  from  fire  by  establishing  fire  warden  systems,  placing  reason- 
able restrictions  upon  the  use  of  fire,  and  providing  suitable  penalties 
for  their  infraction;  the  adjustment  of  taxes  on  forest  lands  so  as  to 
encourage  the  private  owner  to  cut  his  timber  conservatively  and 
retain  the  land  for  future  production;  and  the  purchase  or  retention 
by  the  State  of  timbered  or  cut-over  lands  suitable  for  permanent 
state  forests. 

Preliminaiy  examinations  of  forest  conditions  were  made  in  Vii^ 
^inia,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  in  cooperation  with 
different  state  departments.  In  all  these  States  the  forest -fire 
problem  is  a  serious  one,  and  in  the  reports  on  these  examinations  fire- 
protective  systems  were  outUned.  In  Vir^hia  particular  attention 
was  given  the  woodlots  of  shortleaf  pine  in  the  Piedmont  region, 
with  the  view  of  helping  the  farmers  to  protect  and  make  better  use 
of  this  timber  and  to  put  it  under  practical  forest  management.  In 
South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  the  chief  forest  problems 
besides  fire  are  unrestricted  grazing,  waste  in  logging,  and  waste  in 
turpentining. 

[Besides  these  preliminary  examinations  of  forest  conditions. 
detailed  examinations  were  made  in  Illinois,  western  Kentucky,  ana 
western  North  Carolina.  In  Illinois  the  Forest  Service  cooperated 
with  the  state  laboratory  of  natural  history.  The  chief  profclem  in 
that  State  is  the  care  of  the  farmer's  woodlot.  Cooperation  in  Ken- 
tucky with  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and  immigration 
has  covered  three  successive  field  seasons.  The  forests  of  the  entire 
State  have  now  been  examined  and  mapped,  and  recommendations 
for  a  state  forest  policy  have  been  made.  The  total  amount  of  timber 
in  the  State  is  estimated  at  23,000,000,000  board  feet.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  and  under  present  methods  of  cutting  this  amount  will  last 
about  fifteen  years.  It  can  be  made  continuous,  however,  through  the 
practice  of  forestry.  In  North  Carolina  an  examination  simflar  to 
that  in  Kentucky  was  completed  for  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
This  ^work  is  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Geological  and  Economic 
Survey  and  will  probably  continue  until  the  entire  State  is  covered. 
Theee  detailed  examinations  are  practically  a  stock  taking  of  the  for- 
est resources  of  the  States. 

In  Wisconsin  a  study  was  made  in  cooperation  with  the  state  foi> 
eeter  to  show  the  relation  of  forest  taxation  to  forestry  and  to  the 
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future  timber  supply.  This  study  will  aid  the  Service  and  the  State 
to  reach  a  proper  conclusion  r^arding  forest  taxation  in  the  Lake 
States.  The  plan  is  to  study  the  problem  of  forest  taxation  in  typical 
forest  regions  of  the  country. 

Cooperative  experimental  planting  work  was  done  with  the  New 
York  forest,  fish,  and  game  commission,  Albany;  with  the  University 
of  Maine,  Orono;  with  Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.;  with  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College,  Agncultural  College,  Miss. ;  and  with 
the  Michigan  Forest  School,  Ann  Arbor.  This  work  is  to  deter- 
mine the  practicabihty  of  forest  planting  in  the  diflFerent  regions,  the 
best  trees  to  plant,  and  the  cheapest  way  to  grow  them  in  the  nursery. 
The  experiments,  for  instance,  of  the  New  Yprk  forest,  fish,  and  gamo 
commission  have  given  valuable  information  on  nursery  practice. 
They  have  determined  the  proper  quantity  of  seed  of  the  different 
conifers  to  sow  per  bed,  and  tney  have  shown  among  other  things 
what  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  seed  beds;  that  broadcasting  the  seed  is 
preferable  to  drills;  that  water  properly  applied  results  in  increasing 
the  growth  of  the  seedlings  from  1  inch  li)  2  inches  a  year;  that 
coniferous  seedlings  should  be  transplanted  at  the  end  of  the  first  year; 
and  that  3-year-old  transplant  stock  is  the  largest  size  practicable 
for  field  planting. 

The  Forest  f^rvice  receives  a  large  number  of  applications  for 
advice  and  assistance  from  private  owners.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  forestry  movement,  when  no  other  source  of  advice  was  open, 
the  Service  used  so  far  as  was  practicable  to  send  its  men  to  examine 
private  tracts  and  give  advice  upon  the  ground.  Now  many  of  the 
States  have  foresters,  and  applicants  in  such  States  are  referred  to 
them.  There  are  now  also  consulting  foresters,  whom  private 
owners  of  large  tracts  can  and  should  employ.  It  is^  however,  still 
the  policy-  of  the  Forest  Service  to  help  all  applicants  m  every  proper 
way.  This  is  chiefly  done  by  correspondence  or  conference.  When 
there  are  a  large  number  of  applicants  in  a  State  which  has  no  forester, 
and  especially  when  they  are  owners  of  woodlots  or  small  holdings, 
advice  as  to  methods  of  management  may  be  given  upon  the  ground. 
This  work,  however,  is  intended  to  be  educational  in  its  scope,  and 
is  done  with  the  expectation  that  all  the  States  will  eventually  have 
foresters  to  look  arter  it.  During  the  year  72  examinations  of 
private  tracts  and  woodlots  in  23  States  were  made,  aggregating 
about  320,000  acres.  Both  the  private  and  the  state  cooperative 
work  are  made  means  of  investigation  of  forest  conditions,  as  well 
as  of  practical  assistance  and  educational  value  to  the  public.  Much 
of  the  knowledge  which  the  Forest  Service  now  possesses  has  been 
gathered  through  such  cooperative  work. 

OTHER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

SILVICULTURAL   STUDIES. 

An  important  study  on  the  growth  and  management  of  Douglas 
fir  in  the  racific  Northwest  was  completed.  It  is  of  particular  practi- 
cal value  because  Douglas  fir  is  the  best  tree  of  this  region,  of  extremely 
rapid  growth,  of  great  size,  and  of  valuable  wood.  The  study  shows 
that  reforestation  can  be  obtained  at  little  expense  after  almost  any 
Douglas  fir  logging  operation  by  making  provision  for  seed  trees, 
bummg  the  slash  immediately  after  loggmg  in  order  to  expose  the 
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mineral  soil  in  which  the  seed  germinates,  and  then  protecting  the 
land  from  subsequent  fires.  These  measures  will  promote  the  develop- 
ment  of  a  second  crop  of  growth  as  rapid  and  quality  as  high  as  the 
original  forest. 

fii  western  Washington  and  Oregon  Douglas  fir  is  an  extremely 
rapid  growing  tree.  Measurements  from  trees  grown  on  the  bettcV 
class  or  forest  soils  show  that  the  average  tree  is  15  inches  in  diameter 
and  over  100  feet  high.  It  is'  not  uncommon  for  trees  from  10  to 
30  years  old  to  add  4  feet  to  their  height  and  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  to  their  diameter  in  one  year.  At  50  years  the  average  tro<^ 
contains  238  board  feet,  and  at  60  years  386  board  feet.  Between 
50  and  60  years  old  the  average  stand  per  acre  will  increase  from 
28,000  to  41,000  board  feet,  or  1,300  board  feet  per  year,  and  between 
60  and  80  years  the  rate  of  growth  is  still  greater.  Under  con- 
servative forest  management  it  will  be  most  profitable  to  grow 
Douglas  fir  on  a  rotation  of  about  80  years,  when  the  vield  per  acre 
is  a&)ut  70,000  board  feet.  This  may  seem  a  very  short  rotation, 
considering  that  the  majority  of  timber  now  standing  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  is  upwards  of  200  years  old.  That  the  growing  of 
Douglas  fir  on  cut-over  areas  will  be  financially  profitable  to  private 
owners  as  well  as  to  the  Government  seems  assured  in  view  of  the 
certain  rise  in  the  value  of  stumpage  and  the  growing  scarcity  of 
timber  land  investments,  provided  the  present  system  of  taxing 
timber  lands  is  reformed. 

Much  interest  has  developed  in  Florida  in  the  possibility  of  growing 
eucalypts  for  commercial  purposes.  The  Forest  Service  undertook 
last  wmter  an  investigation  to  learn  what  species  of  eucalypts  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Some  fifteen 
different  species  were  found  growing  in  various  places  with  varying 
degrees  or  success.  The  region  in  which  eucalypts  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  may  be  roughly  defined  as  the  orange  belt,  or  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  State.  The  climate  and  soil  con- 
ditions there  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  native  habitat 
of  these  trees  in  Australia.  Tentative  conclusions  were  reached  as 
to  the  species  seemingly  suited  to  the  cUmatic  conditions  and  the 
methods  of  raising  and  planting  the  yoimg  trees  likely  to  be  success- 
ful. To  supplement  the  knowledge  already  obtained,  a  series  of 
experiments  m  planting  is  now  being  carried  on  at  Miamij  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  These  expenments  will 
extend  over  a  period  of  about  five  vears,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  is  believed  that  full  knowledge  or  how  to  grow  young  plants  and 
of  what  varieties  are  adapted  to  different  parts  of  the  State  will 
have  been  gained. 

In  a  study  of  yield  from  eucalypt  plantations  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  California  state  board  of  forestry  practically  all  the  im- 
]>ortant  eucalypt  groves  in  the  State  were  examined.  Sample  plots, 
usually  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  area,  were  measured  off  within  groves 
showing  the  best  growth.  At  seven  years  the  yield  per  acre  wad 
estimated  at  from  1,600  to  2,300  board  feet;  at  ten  years  from 
13,000  to  16,000  board  feet.  Groves  of  from  20  to  30  years  of  age 
yield  from  20,000  to  35,000  board  feet,  according  to  the  quality  of 
soil  in  which  the  trees  were  grown.  This  study  shows  that  many  of 
the  claims  of  extraordinary  yields  are  considerably  exaggerated. 
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Becaiise  of  the  great  abundance  in  many  regions  of  aspen  trees, 
their  good  and  bad  effects  on  other  species,  and  their  imdoubted 
value,  particularly  for  wood  pulp  and  excelsior,  they  will  always 
form  an  important  element  in  the  northern  forests.  On  this  account 
a  study  was  made  of  these  trees.  Until  the  usefulness  of  aspen  for 
paper  was  discovered,  it  was  considered  an  encumbrance  of  the 
groimd.  As  with  a  few  other  species,  fire,  properly  handled,  is  a 
sUvicultural  tool  of  great  importance  for  regenerating  aspen  stands, 
since  it  exposes  the  mineral  soil,  clears  land  of  brush  and  shrubs, 
and  prepares  the  groimd  for  the  thrifty  development  of  the  trees. 
The  advantages  of  aspen  as  a  perpetual  crop  lie  in  its  adaptability 
to  short  rotations  on  accoimt  of  its  relatively  rapid  growth  and  the 
small  sizes  which  are  merchantable,  and  in  its  usefulness  in  the 
paper-making  industry. 

During  the  year  permanent  sample  plots  established  in  several  of  the 
Eastern  States  in  1 904, 1 905^  and  1 906  were  remeasured.  The  purpose 
of  these  plots  is  to  determme  by  repeated  measurements  the  exact 
effect  of  certain  methods  of  treatment.  Usually  two  plots  are  care- 
fully laid  off  in  the  same  stand,  one  of  which  is  treated  and  the  other 
remains  intact  for  comparison.  The  experiments  cover  a  consider- 
able range  of  subjects,  such  as  the  effect  of  thinnings,  the  best  meth- 
ods of  securing  natiu-al  reproduction,  the  development  of  reproduc- 
tion imder  different  conditions,  the  effects  of  fire,  and  artificial 
reproduction. 

The  experiments  in  thinnings  in  white  pine  showed  that  a  stand 
40  years  old  in  1905,  thinned  at  that  time  by  the  removal  of  1 ,360  cubic 
feet  per  acre,  had  increased  in  volume  during  the  five-year  period 
at  a  rate  over  40  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding 
unthinned  stand.  A  still  greater  advantage  is  gained  in  the  decided 
quaUty  increase.    There  is  also  a  substantial  yield  in  material. 

Studies  were  made  of  the  potential  range  in  the  United  States  of  a 
number  of  Em-opean  trees. 

In  the  basket -willow  investigations  of  ten  or  twelve  European 
varieties  of  willow,  a  three  years'  test  has  shown  only  the  three  spe- 
cies Salix  amygdalina  americana^  S.  dapTinoides,  and  S.  purpurea  No. 
2  to  be  of  value.  However,  further  experiments  will  be  made  with 
S.  purpurea  X  viminalis  and  S,  da^cladoSj  as  they  may  respond  to 
special  treatment.  A  distribution  of  cuttings  was  made  m  the  spring. 
A  call  for  reports  from  all  persons  who  had  previously  received  free 
cuttings  brought  replies  from  41  per  cent,  of  whom  about  one-half 
reported  success.  The  basket-wiliow  experiments  were  extended  by 
the  establishment  of  a  willow  holt  at  Blacksburg.  Va.,  and  lowland 
and  upland  holts  at  College  Park,  Md.,  under  lormal  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  respective  state  experiment  stations.  £ess  for- 
mal cooperative  work  was  begun  at  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,  Sitka,  Alaska, 
and  South  Framingham,  Mass.  A  cooperative  experiment  with  New 
Jersey  was  planned  for  1911. 

Trial  of  American  species  of  willow  as  basket  willows  was  begun  in 
the  spring.  Of  ten  species  planted  three  made  an  excellent  growth 
for  the  first  year.  From  thirty  to  forty  species  and  varieties  from 
many  sources  will  be  planted  in  1911.  The  results  thus  far  obtained 
indicate  that  some  of  the  native  species  may  be  adaptable  to  basket- 
willow  cxilture. 
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The  gathering  of  data  for  the  mapping  of  the  range  of  American 
forest  trees  and  the  distribution  of  woodlands  in  the  United  States 
was  continued.  Dendrological  studies  of  structural  characteristics  of 
North  American  woods,  to  the  end  that  identification  of  commercial 
woods  may  be  facilitated  and  made  more  certain,  was  also  continued. 
The  latter  work  is  of  decided  practical  importance  in  that  it  provides 
a  means  by  which  the  purchaser  of  specified  material  mav  be  assured 
of  the  delivery  of  what  he  has  contracted  for,  without  substitution  of 
an  inferior  or  cheaper  material.  The  results  of  this  sort  of  informa- 
tion were  practically  applied  in  determining  for  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  the  species  of  oak  and  hickory  furnished  or  offered  in 
certain  manufactured  forms  for  use  in  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  oak  was  in  the  form  of  dimension  lumber  deUvered  under 
contracts,  while  the  hickory  was  submitted  as  samples  in  connection 
with  bids  for  the  supply  of  tool  handles.  It  was  found  that  red, 
black,  Spanish,  and  water  oaks  were  frequently  furnished  for  white 
oak,  and  that  in  the  manufacture  of  handles  inferior  species  of  hickory 
were  often  used  instead  of  white  hickory.  In  connection  with  the 
dendrological  work  advice  was  also  given  to  the  cities  of  Baltimore 
and  Richmond  and  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  concerning 
the  pruning  and  care  of  trees.  A  large  number  of  tree  specimens 
were  identified  in  connection  with  the  Forest  Service  work,  for  the 
Biological  Survey  and  other  Government  bureaus,  and  for  the  public. 
The  Forest  Service  herbarium  and  wood  collections,  which  assist  in 
the  identifications  of  woods  and  tree  species,  were  enlarged. 

A  new  and  hitherto  undescribed  species  of  cypress  was  discovered 
in  Arizona  and  given  the  name  of  Cuvressus  glabra.  It  is  a  forest- 
forming  species  of  local  importance,  which  has  hitherto  not  been  dis- 
tiimiished  from  the  Chipressus  arizonica. 

In  preparation  for  the  issuing  of  the  second  volume  in  the  series 
dealing  regionally  with  the  forest  trees  of  the  United  States  both  field 
studies  and  oflBce  compilation  of  field  data  were  continued.  This 
second  volume  will  have  for  its  subject  *' Forest  Trees  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,*'  and  will  be  closely  similar  to  the  already  published 
*' Forest  Trees  of  the  Pacific  Slope.*'  The  work  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  publication  before  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

STUDIES   OF   FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

The  most  important  events  of  the  year^in  connection  with  the 
investigations  oi  forest  products  have  been  the  securing  of  greatly 
enlarged  facilities  for  laboratory  work  and  the  transfer  of  the  Office 
of  Wood  Utilization  from  Washmgton  to  Chicago,  where  it  is  in  much 
closer  touch  with  the  great  forest  regions  of  the  South,* North,  and 
West,  and  with  the  industries  which  use  forest  products. 

The  chief  work  of  the  Branch  of  Products  is  to  bring  about  the  most 
economical  use  of  the  material  which  the  forest  suppUes.  Tliis  is  at 
present  impossible  because  of  incomplete  knowledge.  The  problems 
are  complex.  They  are  deeply  scientific  and  broadly  commercial. 
They  can  not  be  solved  without  thorough  scientific  investigation;  and, 
once  obtained,  the  solutions  can  not  be  applied  without  a  complete 
knowledge  of  commercial  conditions  among  the  many  diverse  indus- 
tries which  make  use  of  wood.  The  Forest  Service  now  possesses 
facilities  which  it  has  previously  lacked  for  carrying  on  fundamental 
investigations  of  this  kind  under  thoroughly  favorable  conditions. 
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Vv  ith  all  of  the  investigative  work  of  the  Branch  of  Products  centered 
at  Madison  and  Chicago,  it  appeared  advisable  to  establish  the  admin- 
istrative office  also  at  one  or  these  points.  Since  the  larger  part  cf 
the  organization  is  at  Madison,  the  administrative  office  was  trans- 
ferred thither.  This  was  done  on  Jmie  1.  The  Branch  of  Products 
is  also  represented  by  field  offices  in  Denver,  San  Francisco,  and  Port- 
land, which  carry  on  the  work  in  Districts  2,  5,  and  6,  and  by  an  office 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  consequence  of  the  new  facilities  for  careful  and  scientific  inves- 
tigation and  experiment,  both  the  methods  and  the  character  of 
the  work  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  modified.  When  the 
Government  lacked  adequate  means  for  investigating  the  imder- 
lying  problems  in  the  use  of  forest  products,  experiments  were  of 
necessity  limited  and  attention  was  centered  principally  upon  field 
demonstrations  of  the  practicability  of  processes  the  intrinsic  value 
of  which  were  already  known.  Facilities  for  investigation  were  ordi- 
narily obtained  through  cooperation  with  individuals  or  companies, 
especially  in  such  fields  as  wood  preservation  and  wood  distillation. 
Now  that  adecjuate  facilities  are  available,  it  is  possible  to  go  into  the 
deep,  underlying  problems.  Moreover,  it  is  in  a  large  degree  possible 
now  to  transfer  cooperation  from  individuals  to  large  associations, 
and  results  secured  in  this  way  will  bo  much  more  completely  available 
for  the  entire  industry  which  the  work  concerns. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS   LABORATORY. 

The  agreement  entered  into  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  a 
forest  products  laboratory  at  Madison  was  announced  in  the  last 
annual  report.  The  university  erected  a  building  at  a  cost  of  about 
$50,000,  and  supplies  heat,  light,  water,  and  electric  and  steam 
power.  The  Forest  Service  supplied  and  installed  the  testing  ma- 
chines and  other  apparatus,  and  furnishes  the  force  of  50  experts 
and  assistants  engaged  upon  experiments.  By  this  cooperation  the 
United  States  has  secured  the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped 
wood- testing  labor atorv  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Plans  for  the  new  laboratory  and  for  the  installation  of  the  equip- 
ment were  carefully  developed,  and  the  building  was  constructed  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  of  1909.  The  techmcal  and  clerical  force 
was  transferred  from  Washington  to  Madison  and  occupied  temporary 
offices  on  October  15.  By  December  1  the  building  had  reached  a 
stage  at  which  installation  of  the  machinery  could  fegin.  On  April 
1  the  offices  in  the  new  building  were  occupied,  and  on  June  4,  with 
nearly  500  visitors  present,  the  laboratory  was  formalljr  opened. 
Many  of  the  visitors  were  representatives  of  lumber  associations  or 
associations  of  wood  users. 

The  work  of  the  laboratory  is  organized  in  three  groups  of  three 
sections  each.  The  first  group  may  be  designated  the  chemical 
CTOup.  In  it  are  the  sections  of  chemistry,  pulp,  and  distillation. 
The  section  of  chemistry  devotes  itself  to  the  stucly  of  problems  con- 
cerning the  chemical  constituents  and  conditions  of  wood,  and  the 
analyses  and  standardization  of  wood  preservatives.  The  section 
of  pulp  studies  the  fiber  characteristics  of  woods  to  determine  their 
value  for  various  classes  of  pulp.  The  first  work  of  this  section,  a 
work  for  which  Congress  has  made  a  special  appropriation,  is  to 
determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  find  a  substitute  for  spruce  in  the 
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manufacture  of  ^und  wood  pulp.  The  section  of  distillation 
studies  the  possibility  of  developing  valuable  chemical  bv-products 
of  wood  by  distillation  processes.  This  section  should  greatly 
reduce  waste  bjr  recovery  of  materials  such  as  alcohol,  turpentine, 
oils,  and  gums,  in  which  many  of  our  commercial  woods  are  rich. 

The  second  group,  properly  called  the  pliysical  group,  contains 
the  sections  of  wood  preservation,  pathology,  and  wood  physics. 
Wood  preservation  covers  the  treatment  of  wood  by  substances  to 
improve  its  durability  or  appearance.  The  preservative  treatment  of 
wood,  as  an  industry,  is  new  in  the  United  States,  but  of  rapidly 
increasing  importance,  and  it  is  already  beginning  to  work  a  notice- 
able reduction  in  the  waste  of  wood  caused  by  decay,  insects,  and 
marine  borers.  Many  of  the  fundamental  problems  are  yet  to  be 
solved,  and  on  tliese  the  section  of  wood  preservation  is  working. 
Qosely  aUied  with  it  is  the  section  of  pathology,  wliich  investigates 
the  diseases  of  wood.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  furnishes  the 
personnel  of  this  section  and  supervises  its  technical  methods.  The 
section  of  wood  physics  investigates  the  microscopic  structure  of 
wood  and  the  relation  between  structure  and  physical  properties, 
such  as  strength,  toughness,  and  penetrabihty  to  hquids.  It  has 
many  problems  awaiting  it. 

The  third  group  contains  two  sections,  which  rest  substantially 
on  mechanical  engineering.  It  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  engi- 
neering group.  The  first  is  the  section  of  timber  tests,  which  seeks, 
througn  mechanical  tests,  reliable  data  on  the  relative  value  of  our 
commercial  woods  for  specific  purposes.  The  second  section,  that  of 
engineering,  has  to  do  mainly  with  the  design  of  equipment  and 
machines  to  be  used  for  the  discovery  and  demonstration  of  methods 
to  reduce  waste.  EflBciency  m  lessening  wood  waste  will  depend 
in  ^;reat  part  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  machines  and  equipment 
designed  for  the  work.  Third  in  this  group  is  the  section  of  main- 
tenance, which  cares  for  the  upkeep  and  unimpeded  operation  of 
the  laboratory. 

Progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  projects  which  pertain  to 
the  work  of  these  three  groups,  as  follows: 

Chemical  Studies. — A  revision  of  gum  turpentine  specifications 
was  undertaken  and  is  still  in  progress.  As  a,  basis  for  the  revision. 
flash-point  and  specific-gravity  tests  were  made  on  a  large  number  or 
samples.  Approximately  125  moisture-determination  tests  werO' 
made  in  connection  with  the  strength  tests  of  treated  timbers. 
Study  of  methods  of  analysis  of  turpentine  were  continued.  In 
the  turpentine-refining  still  Duilt  for  tlie  Forest  Service,  as  announced 
in  last  yearns  report,  several  saniples  of  four  barrels  each  of  crude 
wood  turpentine  were  refined.  This  still  is  a  three-product,  con- 
tinuou6K^Iumn  still  of  new  design.  It  was  found  that  the  propor- 
tion of  refined  turpentine  produced  was  greater  than  that  produced 
by  the  old  methoos  at  the  commercial  plants  from  the  same  crude 
turpentine;  and  the  feasibility  of  using  a  continuous-column  still 
orer  tlie  old-form  still  was  demonstrated. 

In  testing  the  fiber  value  of  different  woods  for  pulp  purposes, 
58  socla  cooks  were  made  on  T3  different  species,  and  bleach  test^ 
weie  made  on  48  samples.  Effort  in  this  field  was,  however,  mainly 
pven  to  working  up  the  investigations  of  previous  years  and  to 
mstidliiig  the  equipment  in  the  new  laboratory. 
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Physical  Studies. — ^In  cooperation  with  the  Alabama  Wood 
Preserving  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  a  design  for  a  timber- 
treating  plant  was  prepared,  and  a  portion  of  the  preliminary  con- 
struction work  supervised  by  a  representative  of  the  Forest  Service. 
The  work  was  closed  during  the  year.  The  design,  and  experimental 
operation  of  timber-treating  plants  in  cooperation  with  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Company,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful end  on  May  1,  1910,  after  designs  for  two  treating  plants 
submitted  to  the  company  had  been  accepted  and  the  construction 
and  experimental  operation  of  both  of  these  plants  supervised  by  a 
representative  of  the  Forest  Service.  The  final  report  covering  this 
work  is  m  preparation.  In  the  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Indian- 
apolis, Columbus  and  Southern  Traction  Company,  at  Columbus,  Ind., 
inaugurated  in  1908  and  actively  entered  upon  one  year  later,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Forest  Service  supervised  the  construction  of  a  tie- 
treating  plant  designed  by  the  Service,  and  operated  it  experimentally 
until  October  12,  1909,  when  the  methods  of  treatment  were  thor- 
oughly established  and  cooperative  work  was  terminated. 

Considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  the  design  and  construction 
of  apparatus  for  the  prevention  of  sap  stain.  A  report  giving  recom- 
mendations for  future  policy  and  preparing  a  design  of  equipment  for 
use  was  prepared.  Tne  final  form  to  be  given  the  proposed  plant, 
however,  awaits  further  investigations  of  tlie  methocls  or  preventing 
sap  stain  in  lumber,  tests  of  which  are  to  be  carried  out  at  the  labor- 
atory. 

Engineerino  Studies. — ^The  tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  pre- 
servative treatment  upon  the  strength  of  yellow-pine  timber,  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  were  com- 
pleted. Longleaf  and  shortleaf  pine  bridge  stringers  and  railroad  ties 
of  a  number  of  species  were  tested.  Some  of  the  investigations  made 
are  published  in  a  report  of  the  committee  on  wood  preservation  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  found  that  steaming  at  low  pressures,  such  as  30 
pounds  to  the  inch,  saturates  the  wood  and  renders  it  weak,  but  that 
the  strength  to  a  large  extent  returns  on  subsequent  drying;  also  that 
the  difference  in  absorption  of  creosote  oil  in  different  pieces  is 
notable,  and  that  there  is  marked  evaporation  of  the  oil  upon  ex- 
posure. In  the  experiment  over  half  or  the  oil  seemed  to  disappear 
within  nine  months. 

Tests  to  determine  the  mechanical  properties  of  different  species  of 
hickory  were  also  completed.  A  partial  summary  of  results  nas  been 
incorporated  in  a  report  on  the  commercial  L^ckories  and  is  being 
published.  On  the  whole,  pignut,  or  black  hickory,  gaye  the  best 
results  in  the  tests.  It  is  closelv  followed  by  shagbark,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  valuable  wood,  furnishes  an  important  edible  nut. 
Mockemut  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  over  pignut.  Pecan  hick- 
ories, though  of  faster  growth  than  true  hickories,  nave  inferior  wood. 
The  tests  show  that  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  the  heartwood 
of  hickory  is  unfounded.  In  old  trees  the  best  wood  mav  be  in  the 
heart,  while  in  young  trees  the  best  wood  is  likely  to  be  in  the  sap. 

Material  progress  was  made  in  working  up  the  tests  to  determme  the 
effect  of  different  methods  of  drying  on  the  strength  of  timber,  which 
have  been  under  way  for  two  years. 
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OFFICE   OF  WOOD    UTILIZATION. 


Correlated  with  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  the  Office  of 
Wood  Utilization,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Its  work  also  is 
investigative,  but  by  statistical  rather  than  by  experimental  processes. 
It  gathers  data  to  show  where,  why,  and  in  what  quantity  wood  is 
wasted  in  the  industries,  and  endeavors  to  find  means  for  reducing 
this  waste.  It  studies  the  wood-using  industries  of  cities  and  States, 
learns  their  requirements,  and  aids  them  to  find  cheap  and  abundant 
woods  in  place  of  scarce  and  costly  ones.  It  is  also  gathering  a  record 
of  wholesale  lumber  prices  at  the  mills  and  in  the  principal  distributing 
markets.  These  make  it  possible  to  compare  lumber  prices  in  differ- 
ent regions  and  markets,  and  to  determine  m  a  broad  way  the  influences 
wliich  may  be  operating  to  raise,  lower,  or  hold  steady  the  prices  of 
lumber. 

The  Office  of  Wood  Utilization  was  transferred  from  Washington 
to  Chicago  October  1,  1909.  The  advantages  of  this  transfer  are 
obvious.  Chicago  is  the  headquarters  of  seventeen  important  lumber- 
ing and  wood-using  associations,  many  of  them  national  in  scope. 
It  is  largely  through  these  associations  that  progress  toward  better 
use  of  wood  must  be  made,  and  with  some  of  these  associations  the 
service  is  cooperating  on  one  or  more  lines  of  investigation,  while 
from  all  of  them  it  obtains  information  and  suggestions.  A^ain,  the 
lumber  trade  and  lumber  requirements  of  Chicago  are  so  diversified 
that  probably  no  other  city  affords  equal  opportunities  for  securing 
data.  Every  line  of  wood-consuming  industry  is  represented  in  the 
city,  so  that  inmiediate  information  upon  the  processes  of  any  kind  of 
wood  manufacture  can  be  readily  secured.  ^  Furthermore,  Chicago 
is  believed  to  be  the  greatest  lumber  market  in  the  world.  Approxi- 
mately 6  per  cent  of  the  total  cut  of  all  the  mills  of  the  country  is 
handled  by  the  Chicago  trade,  and  about  300,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
is  constantlv  on  pile  in  the  city  yards.  More  lumbermen  visit  Chicago 
each  year  than  any  other  city.  Chicago  is  also  the  publication  hesS- 
quarters  of  three  of  the  foremost  lumber-trade  journals  and  of  a  num- 
ber of  publications  of  affiliated  industries,  and  practically  all  of  the 
important  trade  journals  are  represented  in  that  city.  AH  of  these 
considerations  make  Chicago  the  most  advantageous  point  in  the 
country  for  the  Office  of  Wood  Utilization. 

In  the  Office  of  Wood  UtiUzation  continuous  investigations  were 
possible  through  the  larger  part  of  the  year.  Among  other  questions 
of  practical  interest  to  the  lumbermen  which  were  taken  up  is  that  of 
the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  odd  lengths  of  lumber  m  the  vari- 
ous producing  regions.  This  was  studied  m  the  vellow-pine  region 
of  tne  South  and  in  the  Douglas-fir  region  of  tne  Northwest.  It 
was  found  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  2.07  per  cent  and  in  the  South 
1-21  per  cent  more  lumber  could  be  produced  from  the  raw  product 
by  the  manufacture  of  odd  lengths.  Another  study  under  way  is 
that  of  pencil  woods.  A  number  of  National  Forest  woods  which, 
from  their  physical  properties,  seem  suitable  substitutes  for  the 
southern  junipers,  ana  some  other  woods  not  found  in  the  National 
Forests,  are  now  under  trial  bv  pencil  manufacturers.  If  any  of 
these  woods  prove  to  be  suited  to  the  purpose,  a  market  will  be 
found  for  heretofore  httle  used  National  Forest  woods,  and  manufac- 
turers will  be  given  a  new  source  of  supply. 
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The  growing  scarcity  of  woods  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of- 
bobbins  and  shuttles  recently  led  the  Service  to  take  up  this  question 
with  interested  manufacturers.  The  United  States  Bobbin  and 
Shuttle  Company  is  testing  at  its  plant  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  a  number 
of  hard  wooas  from  the  National  Forests  of  the  Pacific  coast  States 
which,  from  their  physical  and  mechanical  properties,  seem  well  suited 
for  this  use. 

Throughout  the  lumber-producing  regions  there  is  much  waste  at 
the  mills  due  to  the  difficulty  in  disposing  of  short  lengths.  Tlie 
cypress  manufacturers,  among  others,  have  experienced  trouble  along 
this  line.  Experiments  are  now  being  made  to  learn  whether  cypress 
can  be  used  for  plug-tobacco  boxes  and  butter  tubs,  which  would 
open  a  considerable  market  for  short  lengths  of  this  wood.  The 
high  price  and  growing  scarcity  of  Spanish  cedar,  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigar  boxes,  has  lea  the  Serv^ice  to  look  for  other  woods 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  Chicago  Box  Company  is  now  experi- 
menting with  the  incense  cedar,  a  western  tree  abundant  on  many  of 
the  National  Forests.  If  incense  cedar  proves  its  worth  for  this  use, 
both  the  cigar-box  manufacturers  and  the  National  Forests  will  be 
benefited. 

A  most  important  wood  in  this  country,  one  for  which,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  properties,  no  substitute  nas  been  found,  yet  one  of 
which  the  supply  is  very  rapidly  diminishing,  is  hickory.  The  Forest 
Service  has  in  the  past  stuoied  the  conditions  necessary  to  grow  this 
wood,  and  has  tested  its  strength,  but  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  method  of  manufacture  of  hickory  products.  At  the  request 
of  the  National  Hickory  Association,  the  Forest  Service  has  be^n 
a  study  which  is  expected  to  find  what  amount  of  hickory  goes  into 
unessential  uses  and  to  indicate  such  changes  in  the  methods  and 
organization  of  the  industry  as  may  be  necessary  to  draw  this  supply 
into  uses  which  essentially  demand  it. 

A  study  of  the  uses  of  the  various  woods  of  the  United  States  is 
under  way.  Each  wood's  physical  properties,  particularly  its  weight, 
hardness,  color,  ease  or  difficulty  in  working  and  finishing,  enduring 
qualities  when  exposed  to  weather,  and  strength  and  elasticity,  are 
Ksted,  and  data  are  assembled  concerning  its  utilization  from  early 
times  to  the  present,  with  an  account  of  influences  wluch  have 
brought  about  changes  in  its  use.  Special  consideration  is  given  to 
the  properties  or  other  factors  which  seem  to  rive  tlie  wood  a  value 
in  present  and  pros{>ective  manufacturing.  The  study  wiM  cover 
about  200  species,  one-half  of  which  are  of  considerable  importance. 
No  wood  is  included  that  has  not  been  reported  for  some  use  other 
than  fuel.  It  is  believed  that,  as  forestry  develops  in  this  country, 
the  woodlot  owner  and  the  lumberman  will  speciahze  more  and  more, 
as  orchardists  now  do,  upon  the  species  whicn  will  pay  best,  and  that 
in  doing  so  they  will  need  silch  information  as  is  now  being  gathered. 
For  certain  species  the  work  has  advanced  far  enough  to  warrant 
publication  during  the  coming  year. 

Reports  prepared  primarily  to  assist  in  the  proper  disposition  of 
National  Forest  timber,  and  comprising  infonnation  on  the  kinds  and 
classes  of  material  used,  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  material  shipped  out,  were  made  for  a  number  of 
markets  in  the  West.  The  reports  aided  materially  in  finding  pur- 
chasers and  markets  for  timber,  and  in  fixing  the  price  of  stumpage. 
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Statistics  covering  the  output  of  forest  products  for  the  calendar 
year  1909  were  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  cooperation 
with  the  Forest  Service. 

Statistics  of  consumption  of  forest  products  have  keen  taken  up 
cooperatively  with  the  state  forest  officers  in  Massachusetts,  Nortn 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  and  Maryland.  Statistics  covering 
the  consumption  of  forest  products  in  Ilhnois  and  in  Districts  2,  3, 
and  4  have  been  taken  up  entirely  by  the  Service.  The  Massachu- 
setts and  Wisconsin  reports  have  already  been  issued.  The  North 
CaroUna,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky  reports  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  and  the  Illinois  and  District  reports  are  being  tabulated. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Illinois,  all  of  the  reports  are  published  by  the 
State. 

These  reports  are  intended  to  be  useful  to  both  growers  and  manu- 
facturers of  wood.  They  show  what  part  of  the  demand  for  each 
species  is  met  by  forests  and  woodlots  in  the  State  and  what  part 
is  suppUed  from  without.  The  kinds  of  wood  demanded  by  the 
various  industries  are  shown,  together  with  the  amount  of  eacn  spe- 
cies used,  the  prices  paid  at  the  factory,  and  into  what  product  each 
wood  is  manufactured.  With  this  information  before  them,  the 
woodlot  and  timberland  owners  who  are  looking  to  the  future  can 
determine  what  kinds  of  timber  promise  best  returns,  and  can  give 
preference  to  those  kinds.  Those  who  have  timber  or  lumber  to  sell 
can  form  an  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put 
and  where  the  best  market  may  be  found  for  what  they  have  to  offer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer  who  is  in  the  market  for  woods 
of  certain  kinds  will  have  the  means  to  determine  whether  he  can 
buy  near  home  or  whether  he  must  look  beyond  the  State;  and  a 
studv  of  average  prices  paid  by  others  will  show  whether  or  not  he 
has  been  buying  on  an  equal  footing  with  others.  A  closer  acquaint- 
ance between  buyer  and  seller,  with  a  better  understanding  oi  what 
one  has  to  sell  and  what  the  other  wishes  to  buy,  is  resulting  from 
this  work. 

Statistics  covering  the  consumption  of  wood  preservatives  in  the 
United  States  in  1909  were  collected  from  46  firms,  operating  64 
timber-treating  plants.  This  represented  93  per  cent  ot  the  plants 
in  operation  during  that  year.  The  figures  show  the  use  of  51,500,000 
gallons  of  creosote,  16,250,000  pounds  of  zinc  chloride,  and  small 
quantities  of  crude  oil,  corrosive  sublimate,  coal  tar,  and  water-gas 
tar.  This  is  a  smaller  consumption  than  that  in  1908,  when  44  firms, 
operating  64  treating  plants,  reported  a  use  of  56,000,000  gallons  of 
creosote  and  19,000,000  pounds  of  zinc  chloride.  Assuming  that, 
on  an  average,  1  gallon  of  creosote  and  one-half  pound  of  zinc  cnloride 
will  protect  a  cubic  foot  of  timber  from  decay,  more  than  80,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  cross-ties,  piling,  poles,  paving  blocks,  and  mine  and 
other  timbers  were  given  a  treatment  that  will  greatly  increase  their 
life  and  usefulness.  These  statistics  were  collected  in  cooperation 
with  the  Wood  Preservers'  Association. 

Although  the  lumber  industry  is  the  fourth  largest  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  United  States,  up  to  1908  it  had  no  authentic  pub- 
lished records  of  the  selling  prices  of  its  products.  During  that  year 
the  collection  of  price  statistics  was  inaugurated  by  the  Forest 
Service.  A  list  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  was  issued  monthly  until  September  30,  1909,  when  it  was 
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changed  to  a  quarterly.  The  first  quarter  covered  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  1909.  The  Ust  now  covers  21  markets  and  has 
about  450  cooperators  among  the  wholesale  lumbermen.  A  record 
of  f.  o.  b.  mill  prices  was  first  issued  in  July,  1909,  and  contained 
figures  for  the  tliree  months  ending  June  30  of  that  year.  Records 
of  these  prices  have  been  issued  quarterly  since  then. 

The  first  Ust  is  not  confined  to  high  grades,  but  gives  those  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  individual  markets.     The  record  of  mill 

f>rices  gives  the  grades  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  material  manu- 
actured,  and  contains,  therefore,  more  medium  and  low  grades  than 
high  ones.  On  this  account  the  grades  in  the  two  records  are  not 
entirely  comparable.  Numerous  changes  have  been  made  in  them 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  make  the  pubUcation  more  compre- 
hensive. These  changes  have  been  made  largely  at  the  suggestion 
of  practical  lumbermen  and  the  secretaries  of  the  various  lumber 
manufacturers'  associations.. 

The  two  records  of  prices  have  been  commended  by  the  lumbermen 
generally,  and  their  collection  and  pubUcation  has  been  indorsed  by 
a  number  of  associations.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  lumber 
have  promptlv  responded  to  requests  for  prices,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment IS  due  them  for  their  hearty  cooperation  in  this  work. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  before  the  lumber  manufac- 
turers to-day  is  the  disposition  of  low-^rade  lumber.  It  is  becoming 
more  serious  with  the  steady  increase  m  the  percentage  of  low-grade 
lumber  produced.  A  solution  of  the  problem  is  eagerly  awaited  by 
the  manufacturers.  The  transportation  rates  on  a  given  kind  of 
lumber  are  now  generally  the  same  for  aU  grades.  The  result  is  that 
the  lower  grades,  which  bring  a  low  price  but  which  cost  nearly  as 
much  to  manufacture  as  the  upper  grades,  can  not  go  far  to  market. 
This  increases  greatly  the  waste  in  the  woods  and  at  the  mill.  Could 
the  lumber  manufacturers  have  lower  rates  for  low-grade  products, 
an  important  advance  in  forest  utilization  would  be  maae.  This 
question  is  being  studied  from  the  standpoint  both  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  of  the  railroads,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  which  a  change  in  the  charge  for  transpor- 
tation might  bring  to  each. 

Existing  rates  are  also  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  better  utilization  of 
forest  material  through  the  manufacture  of  certain  small  products 
from  the  waste  matenal  left  over  in  the  manufacture  of  large  prod- 
ucts. If  waste  material  were  given  a  lower  classification  and  con- 
sequently a  lower  rate  by  transportation  companies,  an  important 
saving  would  be  possible. 

The  present  system  of  lumber  manufacturers'  "grading  rules"  and 
consumers'  "specifications"  is  responsible  for  much  waste  of  wood. 
The  ideal  condition,  and  one  which  it  seems  poss  ble  to  attain,  would 
be  to  have  the  "grading  rules"  and  "specifications"  one  and  the 
same,  at  least  for  the  raw  material  bought  in  the  form  of  boards, 
plank,  and  dimension  stuff  for  use  by  the  furniture,  vehicle,  imple- 
ment, and  other  industries.  The  Service  is  making  a  comparison  of 
the  various  "grading  rules"  which  have  been  adopted  bv  the  manu- 
facturing associations,  and  of  the  "specifications"  m  use  by  a  number 
of  the  wood-using  industries,  for  tne  purpose  of  detenriming  if  the 
two  can  not  be  consolidated.  If  this  could  be  done,  a  great  deal  of 
waste  in  the  woods,  at  the  null,  and  at  the  factory  woiild  be  prevented. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  addition  to  the  detailed  operations  outlined  in  the  preceding 
pages,  the  activities  of  the  Forest  Service  have  included  planning  for 
and  taking  care  of  exhibits  and  exhibit  material  at  expositions;  re- 
sponses to  requests  for  addresses  before  users  of  forest  products,  trade 
associations,  woodlot  owners,  forestry  schools,  and  otlier  audiences; 
castodjr  and  use  of  lantern  slides;  and  cooperation  with  those  en- 
gaged in  teaching  work,  the  latter  including  the  originating  of  publi- 
cations planned  specifically  for  the  assistance  of  teachers  interested  in 
forestry. 

There  were  issued  during  the  year  27  new  publications  and  101 
reprints.  The  total  number  of  Forest  Servicepuolications  distributed 
was  about  406,000,  as  against  nearly  1,497,000  in  the  previous  year. 
This  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  publications  distributed  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  those  issued  were  in  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  too  technical  a  character  to  be  printed  in  large  editions  and 
distributed  widely. 

The  record  of  public  addresses  by  members  of  the  Forest  Service 
shows  a  total  of  339  delivered  during  the  year,  of  which  192  were 
delivered  at  expositions.  Most  of  the  latter  were  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle,  at  which  a  daily  program  of 
lectures  by  various  government  officers  included  talks  on  forestry 
and  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service,  given  by  the  member  of  the  Service 
who  was  in  charge  of  its  exhibit  in  the  government  building. 

Exhibits  were  made  at  four  expositions:  The  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition,  at  Seattle;  a  land  and  irrigation  exposition,  at  Chicago; 
a  national  com  exposition,  at  Omaha;  and  the  Arkansas  State  Fair,  at 
Hot  Springs.  Material  was  sent  also  to  the  International  Agricul- 
tural Exposition  at  Buenos  Aires. 

Cooperation  with  schools  and  teachers  was  continued.  Of  287 
normal  schools  in  the  United  States,  144  now  include  in  their  ciuric- 
uluni  some  teaching  relating  to  forestry  or  tree  study.  By  an  ar- 
rangement entered  into  durmg  the  year,  this  cooperation  is  now 
conducted  by  the  Forest  Service  jointly  with  and  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  since  all  work  of  the  Department  related  to  agricul- 
tural education  in  the  public  schools  is  centered  in  that  office.  The 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  is  responsible  for  the  general  policy 
and  methods  of  the  work,  while  the  Forest  Service  is  responsible  for 
the  accuracy  and  sufficiency  of  the  material  from  the  standpoint  of 
forestry. 

The  work  of  the  year  included  the  writing  of  publications  to  be 
issued  by  the  Department,  prepared  with  specific  reference  to  the 
needs  and  practical  reqj^uirements  of  teachers  under  actual  school 
conditions  by  an  expert  m  educational  work. 

WOBK  FOB  THE  BNSXTINQ  YEAR. 

The  work  planned  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  outlined  under  the 
five  administrative  branches  of  the  Forest  Service.  These  are  Lands, 
Operation,  Silviculture,  Grazing,  and  Products. 
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BRANCH   OF   LANDS. 

The  new  form  of  power  a^eement  mentioned  on  page  11  will  be 
perfected  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  desired  to  secure  the  criticism 
of  all  who  are  m  touch  with  the  subject  and  care  to  express  them- 
selves concerning  the  specific  features  of  the  agreement,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  well  adapted  to  its  work.  When  it  has  been  completed, 
permits  will  be  issued  under  it.  Holders  of  permits  under  tne  old 
form  of  agreement  will  not  be  required  to  substitute  the  new  form 
for  the  old  unless  they  choose  to  do  so.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
because  of  the  fact  tnat  the  new  agreement  imposes  a  lower  charge 
than  the  old  those  to  whom  permits  have  been  issued  will  prefer  to 
surrender  them  and  take  out  in  their  place  permits  under  the  new 
form. 

To  strengthen  the  force  of  examiners  of  land  sought  for  the  devel- 
opment of  hydroelectric  power  there  will  be  establislied  a  civil- 
service  register  for  hydroelectrical  engineer,  from  wliich  appointments 
of  men  properly  equipped  for  this  work  may  be  made. 

In  the  claims  work  of  the  Forest  Service  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
simplify  the  procedure  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  about  closer 
cooperation  between  the  Forest  Service,  the  Office  of  tne  Solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  General  Land  Office.  In 
general,  the  aim  will  be  to  secure  a  form  of  procedure  which  will  at 
once  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Government  and  the  public  in 
prevention  of  the  illegal  passing  of  title  of  National  Forest  lands  to 
private  persons  and  avoid  the  laying  of  hardship  upon  bona  fide 
claimants  who  have  substantially  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  law. 

Examinations  of  claims  made  by  Forest  officers  wiQ  result  in  a 
report  of  the  facts  found  by  the  examiner,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  District  Forester,  who,  if  he  thinks  that  a  contest  should  not 
be  instituted,  will  mark  the  report  ''No  protest"  and  send  it  directly 
to  the  chief  of  field  division  concerned ;  but  if  the  District  Forester 
thinks  that  a  contest  should  be  instituted,  he  will  submit  the  report 
to  the  Assistant  to  the  Solicitor,  who  will  examine  it  with  reference 
to  the  evidence  submitted  and  the  law  involved,  and,  if  satisfied  that 
a  contest  should  be  instituted,  will  frame  the  charges  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Chief  of  Field  Division  by  the  District  Forester. 
Upon  the  submission  of  the  report  and  recommended  charges  to  the 
Chief  of  Field  Division,  the  question  whether  a  hearing  will  be  ordered 
will  then  be  subject  to  his  decision,  with  proper  opportunity  of 
appeal,  in  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  tne  Solicitor's 
Office. 

Although  contest  will  not  be  initiated  upon  slight,  technical  non- 
compliance with  the  law.  whenever  it  appears  that  an  entry  is  not 
made  or  a  claim  initiated  in  good  faith,  but  is  believed  to  be  a  sub- 
terfuge to  acquire  title  to  timberland,  or  to  control  water,  a  water- 
power  site,  or  rights  of  way,  or  to  interfere  materially  with  the 
essentid  interests  of  National  Forest  administration,  the  claim  will 
be  contested.  No  mining  claim  will  be  contested  except  after 
examination  and  report  by  a  competent  mineral  examiner.  Mining 
claims  which  manirestly  do  not  affect  Forest  interests  one  way  or 
another  will  not  be  given  a  mineral  examination. 
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BRANCH  OF  OPEBATXpN. 

The  mapping  and  other  work  necessary  to  giving  effect  to  the 
information  obtained  during  the  past  ^ear  in  the  field  examinations 
of  the  National  Forest  boundaries  will  be  completed,  and  recom- 
mendations made  of  the  additional  boundary  changes  necessary  to 
complete  the  elimination  of  lands  not  chiefly  valuable  for  Forest 
purposes,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible  under  the  law,  the  inclusion  of 
oi^tside  lands  which  are  chiefly  valuable  for  those  purposes. 

The  making  of  permanent  improvements  will  or  necessity  be  e^t  a 
reduced  rate  during  1911  because  of  the  fact  that  the  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  is  less  than  half  that  for  1910.  The  $275,000  appro- 
priated IS  approximately  $1.06  per  square  mile  of  territory  within 
the  National  Forests,  exclusive  or  Alasta  and  Porto  Rico.  Keeping 
the  present  means  of  communication  on  the  Forests  in  repair  will 
doubtless  consume  a  considerable  part  of  the  amount  available, 
while  the  burning  of  a  number  of  caoins  and  other  improvements  in 
the  forest  fires  of  the  Northwest  creates  a  further  demand  upon  this 
fund  for  replacement.  The  amount  of  new  work,  therefore,  can  not 
be  large. 

The  most  important  single  problem  of  administration  of  the 
National  Forests  is  to  perfect  a  system  of  fire  protection.  Not  only 
^ni  tlie  ^ork  of  constructing  trails,  fire  lines,  and  telephone  lines  l>e 
puslicd  as  rapidly  as  the  fimds  available  permit,  but  steps  will  be 
t4iken  to  determine  the  most  efl'ective  and  most  economical  methods 
of  orj^anizing  a  patrol  and  fighting  fires.  The  work  in  connection 
with  fire  protection  may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads: 

(1)  Extension  of  the  system  of  roads,  trails,  and  telephone  lines. 

(2)  Construction  of  special  fire  lines  at  critical  points,  including 
the  burning  over  of  broad  strips  where  this  is  practicable. 

(3)  The  development  of  signd  stations  and  watch  towers. 

(4)  Experiments  to  develop  the  most  practical  systems  of  si^al- 
ling,  including  the  use  of  the  heliograpn,  special  lights  at  night, 
telegraph,  etc. 

(5)  Experiments  in  the  disposal  of  inflammable  slash. 

(6)  Tests  of  methods  and  cost  of  fighting  fires,  including  the  use  of 
trenches,  back-firing,  etc. 

(7)  Development  of  a  system  of  patrol,  looking  to  the  necessities 
of  each  Forest  for  normal  and  abnormal  seasons. 

(8)  Study  of  the  effect  of  forest  fires  on  soil,  reproduction,  rate  of 
growth,  etc. 

Cooperation  with  States,  communities,  and  individuals  against  fire 
will  be  continued.  In  the  case  of  railroads  operating  within  National 
Forests  it  is  hoped  to  extend  considerably  the  method  of  entering  into 
cooperative  a^^reements  for  joint  action  against  fires,  with  acceptance 
of  responsibility  by  the  railroads  for  all  losses  resulting  from  fires 
which  start  along  trie  rights  of  way  unless  the  locomotives  bum  oil  or 
use  efficient  spark  arresters,  or  unless  the  companies  show  that  the 
fires  were  not  caused  by  the  railroads. 

As  an  additional  safeguard  against  heavy  deficiency  expenditures, 
such  as  were  necessary  during  the  disastrous  fires  of  1910,  the  esti- 
mates for  the  next  year  will  provide  for  an  appropriation  of  $120,000 
to  be  used  in  the  temporary  employment  of  extra  men  for  patrol  work 
during  the  months  wnen  tne  danger  of  fire  is  greatest.    The  amount 
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estimated  for  will  permit  the  addition  of  about  450  men  to  the  Forest 
force  for  the  comparatively  short  periods  for  which  their  services  will 
be  required. 

BRANCH  OF   SILVICULTURE. 

The  greatest  task  in  this  branch  during  the  ensuing  year  will  be 
the  disposition  of  the  timber  which  has  been  killed  by  fire.  There  is 
an  enormous  quantity  of  this  timber,  much  of  it  excellent  white  pine, 
fir,  and  larch.  Where  it  is  not  too  inaccessible  to  have  any  hope  of 
finding  a  purchaser,  it  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  a  decided  reduction 
in  price,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  its  utilization  in 

f)reierence  to  green  timber.  A  great  deal  of  this  timber,  however,  is 
ocated  in  the  high  mountains  in  inaccessible  places  and  prob- 
ably can  not  be  disposed  of  before  it  becomes  worthless  through 
deterioration. 

The  work  of  estimating  and  mapping  in  detail  the  timber  of  the 
various  Forests  will  be  continued  as  extensively  as  the  available 
funds  permit.  A  certain  amount  of  this  work  is  absolutely  essential 
to  locate  bodies  of  timber  which  should  be  cut  and  to  organize  the 
work  of  forest  protection  and  improvement.  The  imperative  need, 
however,  of  providing  for  fire  protection  makes  it  impossible  to  extend 
this  work  as  rapidly  as  is  desirable. 

Another  important  line  of  silvicultural  work  is  the  determination 
of  the  best  methods  of  cutting  mature  forests  to  secure  natural 
reproduction.  There  are  now  available  for  observation  the  results 
of  lumbering  during  the  past  five  years,  under  timber  sales  made  by 
the  Forest  Service;  and  in  addition  there  are  available  the  results  of 
very  many  earlier  cuttings  made  under  ordinary  lumbering  methods. 
The  latter,  of  course,  took  no  account  of  the  future  welfare  of  the 
forests,  but  all  timber  sales  made  by  the  Forest  Service  prescribe  a 
specific  method  of  cutting,  devised  with  reference  to  successful  nat- 
ural regeneration  of  the  forest.  By  studying  and  compaiing  the 
results  which  have  followed  the  different  methods  of  lumbering  prac- 
ticed in  the  past  it  will  be  possible  to  direct  future  operations  more 
intelligently.^ 

Reforestation  work  on  the  National  Forests  will  be  pushed  vigor- 
ously. It  is  expected  to  secure,  by  collection  and  purchase,  over 
80,600  pounds  of  seed,  most  of  which  will  be  used  during  the  fiscal 
year  1911.  There  is  probably  not  less  than  5,000,000  acres  of  land 
within  the  National  Forests  which  has  been  so  completely  denuded 
by  fires  that  it  must  be  reforested  artificially.  As  a  result  of  past 
experimental  work  and  the  selection  and  training  of  men,  the  Forest 
Service  is  now  in  a  position  to  extend  its  reforesting  operations  very 
rapidly.  It  is  planned  during  the  year  1911  to  cover  over  20,000 
acres,  to  double  this  amount  the  following  year,  and  thereafter  to 
enlarge  the  operations  until  from  150,000  to  200,000  acres  a  year  can 
be  reforested. 

One  of  the  means  of  carrying  this  work  forward  will  be  by  the 
preparation  of  definite  and  specific  reforesting  plans  for  individuals 
Forests.  These  plans  will  have  for  their  object  the  ultimate  com- 
plete restocking  of  all  treeless  areas  which  will  not  regenerate  nature 
allv  within  a  reasonable  time.  Each  year's  work  under  such  a  plan 
will  mean  another  step  toward  its  realization.  It  is  believed  that 
progress  will  be  much  more  rapid  in  the  long  run  when  all  efforts  are 
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coordinated  toward  the  attainment  of  a  distant  goal  than  if  each 
year's  work  were  undertaken  without  reference  to  such  a  plan.  The 
method  proposed  is  similar  to  that  already  adopted  for  permanent 
improvements,  which  are  made  each  year  on  each  Forest  under  an 
approved  general  plan  for  the  complete  development  of  the  Forest 
as  an  administrative  unit;  lust  as  the  timber  and  grazing  reconnais- 
sance work  aims  at  the  application  of  a  similar  policy  to  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  the  wood-producing  and  forage-producing 
capacity  of  each  Forest. 

The  experiments  in  reforestation  will  be  continued  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

(1)  Experiments  in  different  methods  of  direct  seeding.  Special 
subjects  of  investigation  through  these  experiments  will  be:  (a)  The 
results  of  sowing  at  different  times  of  the  year;  (b)  different  methods 
of  sowing  the  seed;  (c)  different  methods  of  preparing  the  soil;  (d) 
the  invention  of  special  devices  and  implements  for  direct  sowing; 
(e)  relative  results  of  different  amounts  of  seed  per  acre,  under  van- 
ous  sets  of  conditions;  (f)  use  of  different  methods  of  poisoning  to 
protect  seeds  from  rodents:  and  (g)  the  most  economical  organiza- 
tion of  sowing  operations.  Intensive  methods  will  be  compared,  both 
as  to  results  and  as  to  cost,  with  those  requiring  less  care,  and  seeding 
methods  will  be  compared  with  planting  methods,  in  order  to  learn 
both  what  course  will  secure  the  largest  results  in  proportion  to  the 
expenditure  and  what  methods  are  liiost  rapid. 

(2)  Experiments  in  the  suitability  of  different  species  to  different 
sites  and  soils. 

(3)  Experiments  in  methods  of  nurserv  practice. 

(4)  Experiments  in  methods  of  field  planting. 

Study  will  also  be  given  to  economical  methods  of  seed  collecting 
and  to  the  best  methods  of  handling  the  seed. 

Special  studies  of  the  different  commercial  trees  will  be  carried  for- 
ward with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  monographs  which  will  inform 
the  public  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  different  species  and  the 
best  methods  of  handling  forests  of  different  tvpes.  These  mono- 
graphs will  make  use  of  a  large  volume  of  data  already  gathered  con- 
cerning the  rate  of  growth  of  different  trees  under  various  natural 
conditions.  Such  monograph  studies  now  nearing  completion  include 
the  white  pine,  the  red  pine,  the  loblolly  pine,  the  western  yellow 
pine,  the  lodgepole  pine,  the  red  spruce,  the  red  oak,  the  chestnut, 
the  tulip  poplar,  second-growth  hardwoods  of  New  England,  second- 
growth  nardwoods  of  the  Appalachian  region,  and  the  chaparral  for- 
ests of  the  Southwest.  These  species  are  treated  primarily  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  coiomercial  importance  and  the  methods  of  han- 
dling them  to  secure  the  highest  possible  returns  from  them.  Studies 
of  sugar  pine,  California  red  fir,  and  western  white  pine  have  been 
inaugurated. 

The  work  of  cooperation  with  States  will  contmue  as  the  various 
States  request  advice  and  assistance.  Cooperative  work  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut  is  under  way  with  the  special  view  of  determining  the 
best  methods  of  handling  second-growth  hardwoods.  In  North 
Carolina  the  cooi>erative  work  will  have  special  reference  to  the  rate 
of  growth  of  stands  of  second-growth  shortleaf  pine  and  hardwoods 
native  to  the  State.  A  cooperative  study  of  forest  conditions  will  be 
made  in  Tennsesee  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  State  in  developing  a 
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forest  policy  along  the  same  lines  as  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  otner  States  which  have  cooperated  with  the  Forest  Service.  In 
continuance  of  the  plan  for  investigating,  through  studies  in  typical 
States,  the  relation  of  methods  of  forest  taxation  to  forestry  and  future 
timber  supplies,  a  study  of  this  subject  in  the  State  of  Wasnington  will 
probably  be  undertaken.  Such  studies  have  already  been  made  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Wisconsin. 

Formerly  the  Forest  Service  carried  on  extensive  cooperative  work 
with  private  owners,  assisting  them  in  developing  plans  for  the  han- 
dling of  their  woodlands  and  for  reforestation.  In  proportion  as  this 
work  can  be  taken  up  by  the  individual  States  and  as  private  owners 
can  secure  the  services  of  professional  foresters  the  Forest  Service  will 
withdraw  from  it.  At  the  present  time  a  great  deal  of  advice  is  given 
in  the  Washington  office  and  by  correspondence  when  reference  of 
appUcants  to  State  foresters  or  to  private  consulting  foresters  is  not 
possible. 

BRANCH  OF  GRAZING. 

The  administrative  work  of  this  branch  will  in  most  respects  con- 
tinue along  the  same  lines  as  during  the  past  year.  Only  one  im- 
portant administrative  change  is  being  considered.  This  is  the  prep- 
aration of  a  plan  by  which  authority  may  be  delegated  to  the  District 
Foresters  to  establish  all  but  the  yearlong  grazing  periods  and  fees; 
provision  will  be  ipade,  however^  to  keep  the  charge  for  equivalent 
privileges  in  different  districts  uniform. 

The  technical  work  of  the  branch  presents  for  further  investiga- 
tion such  problems  as  the  restoration  of  depleted  ranges,  the  devel- 
opment or  the  forage  productivity  of  Forest  lands,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  stock  losses.  Tne  classes  of  studies  to  be  pursued  include  the 
perfection  and  extension  of  improved  methods  or  range  control  and 
the  study  of  natural  and  artificial  methods  of  reseeding  over- 
grazed ranges.  The  scope  of  this  work  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  number  of  technically  trained  men  available  for  the  proper  direc- 
tion of  the  experiments.  The  reconnaissance  work  must  be  left 
largely  to  the  local  force  of  Forest  officers,  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  experts;  and  the  number  of  Forests  upon  which  it  will  be 
initiated  will  depend  wholly  upon  the  number  of  crews  which  can 
be  organized  from  the  local  rangers  and  guards  and  properly  super- 
vised by  the  men  in  general  charge.  The  range-control  studies 
will  emorace  a  series  or  observations  at  the  experiment^  lambing 
pastures  on  the  Cochetopa  Forest,  and  will  be  extended  to  other 
pastures  as  their  construction  and  management  becomes  possible. 
The  reseeding  work  will  include  a  comprehensive  study  of  ecological 
conditions  upon  the  National  Forests  and  a  general  extension  of 
the  actual  reseeding  operations. 

The  present  force  or  technical  men  is  not  adequate  to  meet  all  of 
the  demands,  but  will  be  sufficient  to  supervise  the  majority  of  the 
more  important  projects,  and  material  progress  toward  the  solution 
of  the  different  grazing  problems  confronting  the  Forest  Service  is 
counted  on. 

BRANCH  OF  PRODUCTS. 

The  following  projects  have  been  approved  and  will  be  taken  up  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  be  handled  by  tne  working  force,  although  not 
all  of  them  can  be  given  attention  in  one  year.    The  projects  under 
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each  line  of  ^ork  are  classified  in  two  groups,  of  which  the  fii^t  con- 
stitutes those  regarded  as  of  major  importance,  the  second  those  less 
important  at  the  present  time. 

In  timber  tests  the  projects  of  major  importance  are:  Tests  to 
determine  the  eflfect  on  the  strengtli  of  wood  of  solutions  used  for 
the  prevention  of  sap  stain;  standard  tests  to  determine  the  relative 
mechanical  properties  of  the  commercial  woods  of  the  United  States: 
tests  to  detenmne  the  effect  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  wood  or 

Ereservafcives  and  preservative  treatment ;  tests  on  ouilt-up  axles  and 
ubs,  and  tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  different  kinds  and  stages 
of  decay  on  the  mechanical  properties  of  wood. 

Minor  projects  are:  Tests  to  determine  tlie  mechanical  efficiency  of 
joints  aQQ  fastenings  used  in  wooden  structures;  tests  of  the  strength 
of  built-up  beams  m  comparison  with  that  of  solid  beams;  tests  of 
vehicle  and  implement  parts  made  of  varipus  species  of  eucalyptus; 
tests  of  the  holding  power  of  railroad  spikes  of  various  forms  in  various 
kinds  of  wood;  tests  to  determine  the  relative  strength  of  wood  under 
dead,  impact,  and  repetitive  loading;  tests  of  the  relative  strength  of 
different  kinds  of  wire-bound,  veneer,  and  fiber-board  boxes;  tests 
of  the  relation  between  mechanical  properties  of  Rocky  Mountain 
woods  and  conditions  affecting  growth,  such  as  soil,  altitude,  etc.: 
tests  of  the  strength  of  structuraltimbers  of  Western  nemlock  and  of 
green  and  fire-killed  Douglas  fir;  strength  tests  of  Western  larch  and 
aspen,  and  tests  of  Western  hemlock  and  Douglas  fir. 
In  wood  preservation  the  major  projects  are  the  following:  The 

{)reservative  treatment  of  cross-ties;  the  effectiveness  of  different 
ractions  of  coal-tar  creosote  in  preventing  decay  and  in  preventing 
the  attacks  of  marine  borers;  the  preservative  treatment  of  silo 
timbers;  the  efficiencv  of  different  wood  preservatives;  experimental 
study  of  mechanical  features  of  wood-preserving  processes,  including 
study  of  preliminary  steaming,  temperature  of  preservatives,  pressure, 
and  vacuum;  prevention  of  sap  stain;  and  the  relative  resistance  of 
different  species  of  wood  to  preservative  treatment.  Minor  projects 
are:  Determination  of  the  quantity  and  character  of  distillates 
obtained  from  the  treating  cylinder  during  a  hot  bath;  determina- 
tion of  the  possibility  of  substituting  treated  gum  for  locust  and 
other  woods  used  for  insulator  pins;  determination  of  the  rate  at 
which  different  grades  and  Quantities  of  preservatives  in  wood  lose 
their  efficiency  when  exposed  to  the  air  only,  when  in  contact  with 
the  soil,  when  underground,  and  when  submerged  under  water; 
determination  of  the  enect  of  moisture  content,  rate  and  condition  of 
growth,  and-  presence  of  bark  upon  the  impregnation  of  wood  with  a 
preservative;  and  various  projects  in  the  experimental  treatment 
of  fence  posts,  poles,  lumber,  mine  timbers,  and  paving  blocks,  and 
the  construction  and  operation  of  treating  plants  of  various  kinds. 

In  timber  phvsics  the  major  projects  include:  Determinations  of  the 
specific  heat  of  wood  and  wood  substance  and  of  the  heat  conduc- 
tivity of  wood  under  different  conditions;  methods  of  drying  and 
conditioning  lumber  of  different  kinds  and  for  different  purposes; 
investigation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  drj^ing  and  of  absorption; 
microscopic  study  of  the  structure  of  the  principal  native  commer- 
cial wooos  and  of  the  relation  of  structure  to  physical  and  mechani- 
cal proper! tes;  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  strengtli   and 
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physical  properties  of  wood  under  certain  specific  conditions;  and 
the  effect  upon  the  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  wood  of 
heating  under  oil  and  otiier  liquids.  The  minor  projects  include: 
Relations  of  the  hydroscopic  conditions  of  wood  to  temperature 
and  vapor  pressures;  mechanical  experiments  and  microscopic 
examinations  to  determine  the  effect  ot  different  processes  of  treat- 
ment upon  the  penetrability  of  wood  to  preservatives  and  gases; 
specific  g^ravity  determinations  by  differential  immersion  meuiods; 
and  density  of  the  wood  substance  of  different  species. 

In  the  section  of  pulp,  experiments  and  stuaies  will  be  made  to 
estabUsh  standard  methods  for  determining  the  suitability  of  various 
forms  of  wood  waste  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp;  to  determine  the 
suitabiUty  of  various  woods,  including  Eastern  hemlock,  birch,  and 
jack  pine,  for  the  production  of  ground  wood  pulp;  and  to  determine 
the  suitabiUty  for  the  production  of  chemical  pulp  of  jack  pine, 
Eastern  tamarack,  Eastern  red  spruce,  aspen  (Popmus  tremvlmdes)  ^ 
Eastern  hemlock,  paper  birch,  yellow  birch,  Douglas  fir.  Western 
hemlock,  lodgepole  pme  (green  and  fire-killed),  longleaf  pine,  Engel- 
mann  spruce,  redwood  waste,  cottonwood  (Popmus  aeUoides  and 
P.  tricJiocarpa) y  loblolly  pine,  barker  waste,  and  white  fir.  It  is  also 
planned  to  take  up  later  sycamore,  red  alder,  beech,  graijd  fir,  maple, 
and  cotton  gum. 

Wood  distillation  studies  will  include  experiments  to  establish 
standard  technical  methods  for  determining  the  suitability  of  various 
woods  for  the  production  of  distillation  products  under  saturated- 
steam  distillation  and  under  direct-heat  distillation;  experiments  and 
studies  to  determine  the  commercial  feasibility  of  producing  volatile 
oils  and  resins  from  different  resinous  woods  oy  saturated-steam  dis- 
tillation, and  of  producing  oils  by  direct-heat  distillation,  and  to  leam 
the  common  destructive  distillation  products;  experiments  and  studies 
to  determine  the  commercial  feasibiUty  of  treating  different  non- 
•  resinous  woods  by  direct-heat  distillation  for  the  production  of  the 
common  destructive  distillation  products;  experiments  and  studies  in 
practical  methods  of  extracting  resins  from  different  woods  with 
volatile  solvents;  experiments  to  determine  the  effect  of  turpentine 
operations  on  the  luijiber  value  of  the  butt  logs  of  longleaf  pine;  and 
experiments  to  determine  the  amount  and  composition  of  products 
obtained  by  standard  methods  of  turpentining  when  applied  to 
Western  yellow  pine. 

The  section  of  chemistry  will  study  the  revision  of  specifications 
for  turpentine,  the  analysis  and  grading  of  commercial  coal-tar 
creosotes,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tannin  in  barkjj  and  woods 
not  now  used  as  a  source  of  tannin  material,  and  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  various  resins  and  gums,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  tneir 
composition  and  probable  uses. 

Tne  section  of  engineering  will  give  attention  to  the  desim  of  tie, 
pole,  and  post  treating  plants,  the  design  of  an  experiments  ground 
wood  laboratory,  the  design  and  construction  or  an  experimental 
dry  kiln,  and  tKe  devising  of  a  hack  for  shallow  turpentine  chipping. 
It  will  also  make  an  anay^tical  study  of  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  commercial  turpentine  distillation  plants,  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  to  which  each  class  of  plant  is  adapted,  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  its  operation,  and  the  best  designs  for  the  purpose  in 
view;  will  design  and  construct  a  model  of  a  sap-stain  machine;  will 
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study  and  compile  data  on  sawmill,  logging,  and  miscellaneous 
wood-working  machinery  and  on  pulp  grinders,  barkers,  machinery 
for  shredding  and  hogging  wood,  and  chippers;  and  will  desim 
experimental  types  of  open-tank  and  pressure-treating  plants  for 
the  treatment  of  posts,  j)oles,  ties,  paving  blocks,  piling,  etc. 

Wood-utilization  projects  will  include  a  study  m  cooperation 
with  four  manufacturers  of  the  suitability  for  pencil  manufacture  of 
the  following  Western  woods:  Rocky  Mountain  red  cedar,    alligator 

i'uniper,  Western  juniper,  redwood,  incense  cedar.  Western  red  cedar, 
i^ort  Orford  cedar,  Alaska  cypress,  and  mountain  cedar;  a  study  of 
the  suitabiUty  for  shuttle  manufacture  of  yellow  cedar,  Pacific  yew, 
chinquapin,  cascara  sagrada,  madrofia,  Pacific  dogwood,  and  moun- 
tain manogany;  and  studies  of  the  suitability  of  short  lengths  of 
cypress  for  tobacco  boxes  and  butter  tubs,  and  the  suitabUity  of 
incense  cedar  for  the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxes.  A  field  study 
will  be  made  of  the  manufacture  of  hickory  products,  and  statistics 
of  wood  consumption  will  be  obtained  m  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  and  Pennsvlvania.  All  of  the  various  forest  re^ons  in 
the  United  States  will  then  have  been  covered  and  information  will 
be  available  on  the  uses  of  all  the  domestic  and  many  foreign  woods. 
Statistics  of  prices  will  continue  to  be  collected  Quarterly,  both  at 
the  mills  and  in  the  wholesale  distributing  markets.  There  will 
also  be  made  studies  of  substitution,  which  will  include  investigation 
of  the  substitution  of  fiber  packages  for  wooden  boxes,  to  learn  the 
extent  to  which  the  substitution  nas  gone  and  the  character  of  the 
raw  material  going  into  the  fiber  packages,  whether  mill  waste  or 
material  that  should  go  into  high-grade  lumber;  substitution  of  such 
materials  as  cement,  concrete,  tile,  and  prepared  roofing  for  woods 
in  general  construction,  instead  of  sheathmg,  siding,  floormg,  fencing, 
shingles,  fence  posts,  etc. ;  substitution  by  wie  railroads  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  freight  cars,  passenger  cars,  and  sleeping  cars  and  in 
the  use  of  concrete  for  trestles  and  bridges,  stations,  and  platforms; 
and  substitution  in  the  furniture  industry,  as  evidenced  by  the 
manufacture  of  metal  filing  and  office  cabinets,  tables,  show  cases, 
ice  boxes,  and  numerous  ouier  kinds  of  cheap  and  medium  grades  of 
furniture.  The  vehicle  and  implement  industry  is  still  another  field 
where  iron,  steel,  and  aluminum  are  playing  a  lai^e  part  in  substitu- 
tion. For  each  of  these  industries  separate  inquiries  will  seek 
authentic  information  of  the  present  and  probable  future  effect  of 
substitution  upon  the  demand  for  wood. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Washington^  D.  C,  September  1. 1910, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  the  vear  ending  June  30, 1910,  together 
with  plans  of  the  work  proposed  lor  the  year  ending  June  30, 1911. 
Respectfully, 

H.  W.  Wiley, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 


IMPOBTANT  FOOD  INVESTIGATIONS. 
deterioration  of  poultry  and  eggs. 

The  investigation  of  the  deterioration  of  foods,  especially  of  poultry^ 
and  eggs,  instituted  primarily  to  afford  data  for  tne  enforcement  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act,  has  progressed  under  the  direction  of  M.  E. 
Pennington,  along  the  lines  indicated  in  last  year's  report  of  the  Food 
Research  Laboratory.  As  there  stated,  this  work,  wnich  begun  with 
the  study  of  cold-stored  poultry,  has  led  to  the  investigation  of  the 
handling  of  poultry  in  every  phase  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  industries  concerned  are  bringing  their  problems  for 
solution,  and  are  offering  the  most  hearty  cooperation  m  furthering 
the  work,  believing  that  by  the  improved  methods  evolved  not  only 
will  losses  be  prevented,  but  it  will  be  possible  to  put  a  better  product 
on  the  market.  The  cooperators  include  not  only  associations  of 
poultry  dressers  and  merchants,  but  also  railways,  refrigerator  trans- 
portation companies,  and  cold-storage  warehousemen. 

The  laboratory  studies  on  the  decomposition  of  flesh,  especially  as 
influenced  by  temperature,  have  progressed  far  enough  to  warrant 
their  collation.  The  results  include  data  on  the  changes  occurring  in 
flesh  when  kept  at  temperatures  below  zero  for  varying  periods  of 
time,  as  well  as  those  which  occur  at  atmospheric  and  ordinary  ice- 
box temperatures. 

Shipping  experiments. — During  the  summer  of  1909  the  Food  Re- 
search Laboratory  conducted  a  series  of  shipping  experiments  with 
Chicago  as  the  receiving  center.  Chemists,  bacteriologists,  and  field 
men  from  this  laboratory  established  temporary  headquarters  in  the 
Chicago  food  and  drug  inspection  laboratory  and  conducted  there 
the  necessary  laboratory  work.    Large  poultry  packing  houses  from 
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southwestern  Kansas  to  northern  Iowa  were  visited;  their  methods  of 
killing,  picking,  chilling,  packings  and  transportation  were  observed, 
and  IX  shipment  of  poultry,  of  which  an  accurate  record  of  every  de- 
tail of  manipulation  had  been  kept,  was  sent  to  Chicago,  where  it 
went  either  into  immediate  consumption  or  into  a  cold-storage  ware- 
house. In  either  event,  the  carload  was  met  on  its  arrival,  the  condi- 
tions in  the  car  after  the  railroad  haul  were  noted,  the  boxes  of 
poultry  opened  and  examined,  and  typical  specimens  sent  to  the  lab- 
oratory for  immediate  chemical  and  bacteriological  examination.  A 
number  of  these  shipments  have  been  traced  after  leaving  their  re- 
spective cold-storage  warehouses  in  Chicago,  and  again  examined 
after  the  second  railroad  haul  and  a  short  sojourn  in  a  second  ware- 
house before  being  placed  on  the  market;  some  of  them  have  been 
followed  through  the  market  as  far  as  the  retailer.  At  everj  step 
specimens  were  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  examination.  In  this  way 
it  has  been  possible  to  study  the  practices  of  a  number  of  packers 
over  a  large  territory  and  to  trace  the  results  of  methods,  weather 
conditions,  railroad  facilities,  etc.,  on  the  final  condition  of  the 
product  when  it  reaches  the  consumer.  A  study  of  the  Chicago  poul- 
try market  was  also  made,  and  is  of  especial  interest,  since  this  city, 
unlike  most  others,  receives  its  poultry  alive  and  kills  and  dresses 
within  the  city  limits. 

Drawn  and  undrawn  poultry. — ^Especial  attention  during  the  year 
hap  been  given  to  the  question  of  eviscerating  poultry  when  kill^  or 
just  before  offering  it  for  sale  in  the  markets.  Many  shipments  have 
been  made  from  the  large  producing  centers  of  the  West  to  the  con- 
suming sections  of  the  East  of  drawn  and  undrawn  poultry,  dressed 
by  commercial  and  by  experimental  methods.  The  cooperation  of 
the  industry  has  permitted  the  examination  and  experimental  use  of 
much  larger  quantities  of  poultrv  than  would  have  been  possible 
otherwise,  arrangements  having  been  made  whereby  experimental 
packages,  if  not  rendered  unsalable,  were  turned  back  into  stock  and 
sold.  Hence,  this  much  debated  question  has  been  studied  on  a  com- 
mercial scale,  under  existing  as  well  as  under  experimental  condi- 
tions, with  every  facility  that  the  industry  could  offer  to  assist  in 
solving  the  problem.  To  the  visual  examination  of  the  fowls,  at  every 
stage  of  their  preparation  for  the  market  and  their  journey  througn 
it,  was  added  a  chemical  and  bacteriological  laboratory  examination, 
that  a  standard  record  of  changes  in  the  flesh  might  be  correlated 
with  the  history  of  the  shipment,  and  thereby  ultimately  provide  a 
scientific  explanation  for  the  undesirable  fowls  so  often  seen  in  the 
markets.  Shipments  were  made  during  cold  and  during  warm 
weather,  ^farketing  included  the  handling  of  the  goods  by  a  com- 
mission man,  and  by  a  retailer  who  sold  directly  to  the  consumer. 
The  results  of  this  series  of  experiments  are  now  being  collected. 

Condition  of  poultry  on  entering  storage. — It  is  known  that  the 
successful  cold  storage  of  poultry  depends  very  largely  upon  its  con- 
dition when  it  enters  the  freezer.  It  has  also  oeen  observed  that  the 
mode  of  dressing  the  birds  influences  the  quality,  especially  after 
storage.  This  fact  was  brought  out  in  several  addresses  to  poultry 
men  and  warehousemen,  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  scalded  or 
dry-picked  fowls,  promptly  stored  or  delayed  before  storage,  etc., 
bemg  illustrated  by  colorea  sketches  of  the  birds  so  treated. 
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The  relative  stability  of  the  flesh  of  poultry  well  drained  of  blood, 
as  compared  with  that  which  holds  any  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
tissues,  as  well  as  the  more  sightly  appearance  of  trie  former,  has  led 
to  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  matter.  Shipping  experiments,  in- 
cluding marketing  and  experiments  in  the  packing  house,  are  i^ow 
under  way  in  the  hope  or  obtaining  practical  information  on  this 
subject.  Part  of  the  work  includes  an  anatomical  study  of  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  neck  and  head  of  the  chicken,  that  the  methods  of  bleed- 
ing may  be  improved  by  a  knowledge  of  the  location  of  the  vessels 
ana  the  most  available  place  for  the  cutting  of  them.  The  results  of 
this  part  of  the  work  have  already  been  published  in  the  form  of  a 
circular  (Circular  61  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry). 

Handling  of  eggs. — A  study  of  the  changes  occurring  in  eggs  after 
long  keepinff  at  low  temperatures  and  after  shorter  periods  at  ordi- 
nary or  mcubator  temperatures  is  in  progress.  Eggs  of  known  his- 
tory, from  those  of  the  highest  quality  to  those  of  a  low  commercial 
grade,  have  been  analyzed  from  time  to  time  after  keeping  under 
definite  conditions,  and  have  also  been  studied  bacteriologically.  This 
work  forms  the  scientific  basis  for  the  study  of  the  commercial 
handling  of  eggs  along  the  same  lines  as  are  being  followed  in  the 
investigation  of  poultry.  The  details  of  this  investigation  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  cooperation  of  the  industry  are  now  completed, 
and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  go  forward  promptly  during  the  egg 
season  of  1911.  This  work  involves  the  careful  tracing  of  commer- 
cial practices  in  the  handling  of  eggs,  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  includes  the  study  of  the  holding  of  eggs  at  various 
points,  either  for  gain  in  price  or  through  ignorance  or  carelessness; 
sorting  and  packing  in  the  collecting  centers;  shipping  to  distant 
points;  marketing  by  the  jobber  and  retailer;  and  storage,  from  the 
season  of  production  until  the  season  of  shortage.  These  records  of 
historjr  and  environment  are  to  be  accompanied  by  a  laboratory 
analysis  at  every  stage. 

Field  laboratories. — ^The  development  of  the  investigation  of  the 
handling  of  poultry  and  eggs  intended  for  food  and  the  ultimate 
effect  of  such  handling  on  their  wholesomeness  has  necessitated  the 
installation  of  small  laooratories  at  the  packing  houses  where  experi- 
ments are  being  conducted.  One  such  laboratory  was  established  in 
Atchison,  Kans.,  for  the  winter  of  1909-10,  and  did  most  effective 
work  in  defining  the  condition  of  poultry  when  fresh  killed  and  the 
differences  caused  by  various  metnods  of  dressing  as  exhibited  bv 
chemical  and  bacteriological  findings.  So  valuable  was  the  work 
done  in  this  field  laboratory  that  the  establishment  of  such  is  now 
looked  upon  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  field  equipment.  A  brief 
mention,  at  least,  must  be  made  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  field 
laboratories  by  the  packers  themselves  and  the  encouraging  under- 
standing which  they  evidence  of  the  practical  value  to  them  of  bac- 
teriological and  chemical  findings. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  work  has  been  inaugurated  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  in  order  to  obtain  reports 
from  the  industry  concerning  the  production  and  sectional  distribu- 
tion of  poultry  and  eggs  throughout  the  country. 

Analytical  work. — ^The  analytical  work  of  the  laboratory,  which 
furnishes,  as  has  been  stated,  the  foundation  for  all  the  field  and 
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market  investigation  and  to  which  almost  every  problem  must  finally 
be  referred  for  solution^  necessitated  the  making  of  3,006  detennina- 
tions  on  274  chicken  samples  and  43  egg  samples.  Three  hundred 
bacteriological  examinations  of  chicken  and  eggs  were  also  made. 
The  bacteriological  work  has  included  the  study  of  growth  condi- 
tions, especially  as  influenced  by  temperature,  each  culture  or  plating 
being  grown  at  0°,  20°,  and  37°  C.  This  has  necessitated  the  makiiic 
of  a  great  nimiber  of  plates,  when  Quantitative  results  were  desinHl, 
and  has  practically  tripled  the  work  done.  A  considerable  number 
of  or^nisms  have  also  oeen  isolated  and  identified.  The  histological 
exammations  of  the  tissues  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the 
bacteriological  whenever  it  was  desirable. 

SUGARS  AND  SUGAR  PRODUCTS. 

Maple  products. — ^The  investigation  on  the  maple  products  of  the 
United  States,  begun  a  year  ago,  has  been  practically  completed.  The 
samples  collected  have  all  been  analyzed,  and  the  results  on  maple 
sirup  have  been  compiled  and  are  in  press.  An  additional  collection 
of  maple  sugars  was  made  during  the  past  season;  these  have  been 
analyzed  and  the  results  are  being  compiled  for  publication  as  a  com- 
panion report  to  that  on  maple  sirups.  It  is  thought  that  these  data 
will  be  01  material  service  to  the  food  chemists  of  the  country,  as  the 
large  number  of  samples  and  their  wide  distribution  will  furnish  a 
broad  and  reliable  basis  for  the  future  valuation  of  this  product. 

Some  experimental  work  on  the  manufacture  of  sirup  and  sugar 
from  maple  sap  was  done  in  order  to  obtain  data  on  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  product  as  affected  by  the  souring  of  sap  and 
different  methods  of  manufacture.  While  many  valuable  figures 
have  been  obtained,  the  investigation  must  be  continued  for  several 
seasons  in  order  to  prove  some  of  the  points  at  issue. 

Effect  of  environment  on  sugar  content  of  corn,  etc. — During 
this  year  Bulletin  No.  127  on  "  The  Influence  of  Environment  on  the 
Composition  of  Sweet  Com "  has  been  published,  which  includes 
the  results  of  a  four  years'  investigation  from  1905  to  1908.  One 
additional  season's  work  has  been  done  on  this  subject,  making  a  five 
years'  study  comparable  to  the  similar  one  on  su^r  beets.  The 
next  products  to  be  considered  in  this  series  of  investigations  on  the 
influence  of  environment  on  the  sugar  content  are  cantaloupes  and 
watermelons.  As  the  quality  of  melons  depends  largely  on  their 
sugar  content,  and  some  sections  produce  much  better  melons  than 
others,  the  work  will  be  of  great  value  in  determining  what  features 
of  the  environment  influence  this  content  most.  This  work  will  be 
continued  for  five  years  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  former  investi- 
gations have  been  conducted.  Stations  have  been  selected  in  Florida, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  and  some  of  the  Northern  States. 

Sugar  beets. — The  methods  of  analysis  of  sugar  beets  are  under 
study  to  endeavor  to  adapt  them  more  perfectly  to  commercial  needs. 
As  in  previous  years,  a  great  many  samples  of  beets  have  been  ana- 
lyzed for  the  Bureau  of  ^lant  Industry. 

Miscellaneous  investigations. — A  large  number  of  analyses  of 
imported  honeys  have  been  made  which,  together  with  the  results  on 
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American  honejrs  already  publii^ed,  will  be  of  ^reat  value  to  the 
food  chemist  in  determining  the  character  and  purity  of  honey. 

Samples  have  been  collected  and  analyses  oegun  in  an  investiga- 
tion or  the  composition  of  American  glucose  and  starch  sugars.  At 
present  only  a  few  scattered  analyses  of  these  products  are  available, 
and  this  work  will  be  of  material  value  to  the  food  chemist  in  his 
valuation  of  sirup  mixtures  containing  varying  percentages  of  com- 
mercial glucose. 

The  general  methods  of  sugar  analysis  are  constantly  beine^  studied 
in  the  Suffar  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  the  chier,  A.  H. 
Bryan.  New  methods  as  they  are  published  in  scientific  literature 
along  this  particular  line  are  tested  and  their  value  for  the  work  in 
hand  is  studied.  This  often  requires  much  work,  and  may  produce 
only  negative  results,  which  are,  however,  as  valuable  as  positive  ones, 
since  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether  the  proposed  methods  are  more 
accurate  than  those  in  use. 

During  the  year  721  samples  were  received  for  analysis  by  the 
Sugar  Laboratory,  and  on  over  95  per  cent  of  them  a  complete  report 
has  been  made.  Besides  this,  about  250  samples  of  maple  sugars,  col- 
lected during  the  preceding  year,  were  analyzed,  and  approximately 
80  saifiples  of  imported  honeys.  Classifying  these  samples,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  is  seen  to  be  as  follows : 

Sugar-bearing  plants: 

Beets 244 

Cane  and  sorghum 62 

Official  food  samples: 

Maple  and  cane  sirups,  molasses,  and  honeys 02 

Imported  honeys 39 

Maple  sirup  and  sugar  samples l 399 

Samples  from  other  laboratories  and  departments: 

Bureau  of  E3ngraving  and  Printing 14 

General  Supply  CJommittee 26 

Drug  Laboratory  samples 70 

Oth^  laboratories  of  the  Bureau 8 

Starch  products 32 

Miscellaneous  sirups  and  sugars _ 45 

BACTERlOCHEMICAL  WORK. 

The  principal  bacteriochemical  investigation  conducted  has  been 
that  of^the  conditions  surrounding  the  oyster  and  clam  industry. 
This  was  continued  frcwn  last  year,  and  a  decided  improvement  was 
noted  in  the  methods  of  handling  and  shipping  these  valuable  food 
products.  Inspection  of  oyster  oeds,  floats,  shucking  houses,  con-, 
tainers,  and  shipping  and  transportation  conditions,  and  bacterio- 
logical examinations  of  water,  oysters,  and  clams  were  made  in  the 
course  of  this  work.  The  inspection  of  mineral  springs  and  bottling 
establishments  is  being  continued,  with  the  attendant  oacteriological 
examinations,  and  similar  cooperation  is  being  given  in  the  Bureau's 
investigation  of  the  desiccated  and  frozen  egg  industry.  Consign- 
ments of  this  product  have  already  been  seized  and  condemned  as 
being  composed  of  badly  decomposed  and  filthy  material.  Assistance 
was  also  given  in  the  milk  campaigns  conducted  in  Cincinnati  and  at 
Boston  and  Springfield.  The  results  indicate  the  necessity  for  further 
activity  along  the  lines  of  sanitary  milk  production.    The  increased 
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use  of  milk  ferments  and  kindred  preparations  is  a  subject  now  under 
consideration. 

Much  valuable  information  has  been  joined  from  the  inspection  of 
various  factories  in  different  sections  of  the  country  where  foods  are 
handled  and  prepared  for  hiunan  consumption.  Conditions  in  milk 
depots,  ice-cream  factories,  bakeries,  canay  kitchens,  hotds,  restau- 
rants, boats,  dining  cars,  etc..  have  been  observed. 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  samples  examined  is  shown  by  the 
following  tabulation  of  interstate  samples  and  the  statement  as  to 
research  work : 

Butter 12 

Ketchup  and  ketchup  material 65 

Corn  meals 1 18 

Cream,  raw  and  pasteurized 158 

Cream  puffs 18 

Eggs: 

Desiccated 50 

Frozen 50 

Figs 10 

Flour 34 

Ice 1 21 

Ice  cream 42 

Milk: 

Raw  and  pasteurized 766 

Fermented-milk  preparations 11 

Miscellaneous 57 

Oysters 60 

Soft  drinks 40 

Water : 

Bottled 89 

AU  others 22 

Total 1. 622 

The  research  samples  included  92  ciders,  209  samples  of  desiccated 
and  frozen  eggs,  145  samples  of  oysters,  287  samples  of  water  from 
various  sources,  115  samples  of  figs,  and  other  miscellaneous  materials 
aggregating  1,068,  a  total  of  2,590  samples  examined  during  the  year. 

SPECIAL   INVESTIGATIONS   OF  THE  DIVISION   OF   FOODS. 

Determination  of  colors  in  foods. — ^Under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
B.  C.  Hesse,  collaborating  expert.  New  York  City,  a  comprehensive 
study  is  in  progress  by  A.  M.  Doyle,  of  the  Washington  Food  Inspec- 
tion Laboratory,  looking  to  the  classification  of  food  colors  and  the 
construction  of  analytical  trees  for  their  identification.  This  investi- 
^tion  is  extensive  and  intricate  in  the  extreme  and  will  require  some 
time  for  its  completion.  The  construction  of  the  trees  for  greens, 
violets,  and  browns  alone,  which  has  been  practically  completed,  in- 
volved the  making  of  about  11,000  fundamental  observations  on  284 
samples,  in  addition  to  which  many  hundred  tests  are  made  to  assure 
the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  trees  after  their  construction. 
These  trees  may  be  relied  upon  for  concentrations  ranging  from  1  to 
1,000  to  1  to  5,000 ;  either  side  of  this  range  their  value  has  not  been 
established.  As  far  as  the  work  has  gone  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
impurities  accompanying  different  makes  of  the  same  Green  Table 
number  interfere  at  all  with  the  use  of  the  trees;  the  only  difficulty 
observed  in  this  respect  was  in  distinguishing  a  clean  penta  methyl 
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violet  from  a  poor  grade  of  the  hexa  methyl  violet,  and  thb  may  be 
overcome. 

The  actual  result  of  the  work  so  far  accomplished  is  therefore 
briefly  as  foUows:  Given  1  c.  c  of  a  solution  of  any  straight  green, 
brown,  or  violet  dye,  containing  not  more  than  1  milligram  and  not 
less  than  one-fifth  milligram  of  such  dye,  the  trees  constructed 
enable  one  to  designate  with  absolute  certainty  the  exact  Green  Table 
number  of  said  dye,  with  the  following  exceptions:  (1)  All  browns 
from  G.  T.  No.  137  to  139,  but  not  between  137  and  139,  one  against 
the  other;  (2)  all  violets  from  G.  T.  No.  451  and  452,  but  not  between 
the  two,  one  against  the  other. 

Similar  trees  will  be  worked  out  for  the  remaining  colors — ^blue, 
oran^,  yellow,  and  red — ^and  the  influence  of  mixed  dyes  tested,  for 
which  work  the  fundamental  material  has  already  been  collected.  It 
will  also  be  necessarv  to  determine  what  effect,  if  anj,  the  food  ma- 
terial in  which  the*  dye  is  placed  has  upon  the  sensitiveness  or  relia- 
bility of  the  trees  as  constructed.  If  this  influence  is  disturbing,  then 
means  of  obtaining  clean  color  solutions  of  the  necessary  strength 
must  be  devised. 

The  importance  of  this  work  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  law  is 
apparent.  Notwithstanding  the  number  and  variety  of  colors  en- 
countered the  continuation  of  this  systematic  studj  will  soon  place 
the  matter  on  a  practical  working  basis,  the  analytical  trees  furnish- 
ing a  rapid  metnod  of  identifying  the  colors,  further  confirmatory 
tests  to  be  applied  when  deemed  necessary.    These  studies  are  sup- 

f)lemented  by  others  at  the  New  York  and  Seattle  food-inspection 
aboratories. 

Codfish. — Codfish  and  other  salt  fish  are  subject  to  spoilage  during 
the  warm  weather,  particularly  between  the  middle  of  June  and 
October,  and  a  careful  study  has  been  made  by  Inspector  Bitting  of 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  industry  with  a  view  to  obviating  or 
reducing  the  loss  from  this  source.  The  first  evidence  of  spoilage  is  a 
red  discoloration,  due  to  bacteria,  and  brown  spots  or  "  freckles,"  due 
to  a  mold.  The  specific  organisms  causing  the  spoilage  have  been 
determined  and  some  of  the  conditions  favorable  to  their  growth 
established. 

The  preliminary  work  has  been  directed  almost  wholly  toward 
finding  the  cause  of  the  spoilage  and  the  source  of  the  infection.  It 
has  long  been  believed  that  the  organisms  causing  the  spoilage  occur 
normally  in  the  localities  where  the  fish  are  packed  and  are  abundant 
in  the  salt  used  for  curing,  possessing  a  tolerance  for  salt  not  common 
to  most  germs.  The  extensive  bacteriological  studies  on  the  causes  of 
reddening  together  with  the  inspection  work  present  strong  evidence 
that  the  dimculty  is  largely  due  to  factory  infection,  use  of  con- 
taminated water  for  washing  the  fish,  and  careless  methods  of  han- 
dling, and  that  the  influence  of  germs  found  in  the  lowlands,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  factory,  and  in  the  salt  seems  to  have  been  over- 
estimated. At  first  it  was  believed  that  the  problem  consisted  in 
preventing  spoilage  in  an  infected  product  by  stopping  the  growth  of 
organisms  necessarily  present,  but  these  investigations  indicate 
strongly  that  it  consists  rather  in  the  usual  difficulty  of  preventing 
infection.  Becommendations  along  these  lines  have  been  made  in 
Bulletin  No.  133,  reporting  the  results  of  this  investigation. 
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KirrcHUP. — Experiments  have  been  continued  by  Mr.  Bitting  in 
the  making  of  tomato  ketchup  to  increase  the  time  of  keeping  after 
opening  the  container.  The  work  showed  that  ketchup  could  be  made 
without  any  other  preservative  than  sterilization,  ana  such  preserva- 
tive action  as  may  be  exerted  by  the  vinegar  and  siigar  present, 
and  have  it  keep  as  long  as  it  remains  sealed,  and  also  tor  a  reason- 
able time  after  opening.  The  ketchup  first  made  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1.06,  a  total  acidity  of  less  than  0.9,  estimated  as 
acetic  acid,  and  about  6  per  cent  of  sugar.  In  the  subsequent  experi- 
ments the  aim  has  been  to  give  a  heavier  body  and  a  higher  total 
acidity  in  order  to  offer  greater  resistance  to  germs  which  might  find 
entrance  after  the  bottle  nas  been  opened.  It  was  found  that  ketch- 
ups having  a  specific  gravity  of  more  than  1.12,  a  total  acidity  of 
1.2  per  cent  or  more,  estimated  as  acetic  acid,  and  12  per  cent  or 
more  of  sugar  would  keep.  All  of  these  figures  were  greatly  ex- 
ceeded in  the  experiments,  and  good  ketchup  may  be  made  in  which 
all  or  only  one  or  two  of  the  factors  are  increased.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  a  decrease  in  these  proportions,  though  witn  some  risk. 
The  greater  concentration  and  the  increase  in  sugar  and  vinegar 
have  Been  the  chief  factors  in  securing  a  product  of  superior  keeping 
properties,  cleanliness  and  sterilization  being  always  essential. 

Examinations  were  made  of  commercial  ketchups  for  their  specific 
gravity,  total  acidity,  condition  of  the  tissues,  and  the  organisms 
present.  A  comparison  made  with  the  record  of  a  similar  examina- 
tion two  years  previous  shows  a  decided  improvement  in  this  time. 
The  ketchups  were  also  compared  by  dividing  them  into  two  classes, 
those  preserved  with  benzoate  of  soda  and  those  preserved  by  steriliza- 
tion, together  with  the  preservative  action  exerted  by  the  increased 
vinegar  and  sugar  present.  The  latter  class  has  a  heavier  body  and 
consequently  a  Sightly  higher  acidity  than  the  former.  The  ketchups 
depending  mainly  upon  sterilization  and  also  upon  increased  vinegar 
and  sugar  and  concentration  for  their  keeping  properties  are  gener- 
ally made  of  higher  grade  material,  and  a  smaller  number  of  organ- 
isms are  present  than  in  the  benzoated  products,  but  there  are  clean 
ketchups  and  dirty  ketchups  in  both  classes. 

The  condition  of  the  ketchup  is  determined  by  the  appearance  of 
the  cells,  whether  they  are  broken  or  separated  by  fermentation  or 
decay,  and  by  the  number  and  kind  of  organisms  present  and  their 
condition.  The  general  appearance  of  the  ketchup  and  its  color, 
taste,  and  smell  may  be  easily  modified  by  a  skilled  manufacturer, 
but  no  amount  of  cooking  or  finishing  can  change  the  microscopic 
structure. 

Fruit  and  fruit  products. — ^The  experimental  work  on  fruit  and 
fruit  products  has  been  continued  in  collaboration  with  the  pomolo- 
gist  in  charge  of  the  field  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  The  fruits  studied  were  grapes,  apples,  pineapples, 
peaches,  plums,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  huckleberries, 
currants,  oranges,  and  lemons. 

Investi^tions  on  grape  juice  were  made  with  the  object  of  study- 
ing the  yields  obtained  by  different  methods  of  pressing  and  of  heat- 
ing before  pressing  and  the  effect  of  these  various  procedures  on  the 
composition  and  flavor,  working  on  a  scale  which  could  readily  bo 
extended  to  commercial  proportions.    The  studies  on  juices  prepared 
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from -various  other  fruits  have  been  continued,  their  nature  being 
similar  to  those  carried  on  with  grapes.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
each  fruit  presents  peculiarities  requiring  slight  modifications  in 
treatment  These  results  were  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistoy  for  July,  1909. 

It  has  been  round  that  freshly  pressed  apple  juice,  cooled  imme- 
diately after  preparation,  can  be' kept  for  a  period  of  from  six  weeks 
to  three  months  at  32**  F.  before  it  begins  to  ferment,  after  which  the 
fermentation  is  very  slow  and  the  flavor  of  the  juice  well  maintained. 
Investigations  made  during  the  past  season  along  this  line  have  veri- 
fied those  previously  made  and  show  in  addition  that  cider  held  at 
the  freezing  point  on  withdrawal  from  storage  keeps  well  at  refriger- 
ator temperatures. 

Another  study  on  the  value  of  peaches  as  vinegar  stock  was  made, 
covering  the  composition  of  peach  juices  of  different  varieties,  the 
fermentation  of  ground  peacnes,  the  composition  of  the  resulting 
ciders,  and  the  preparation  and  composition  of  peach  vinegar.  It 
appeared  from  this  work  that  peaches  contain  sumcient  fermentable 
sugar  for  use  in  this  way  and  that  thev  can  be  successfully  handled 
by  the  machinery  used  for  making  apple  vinegar. 

Studies  on  the  method  of  preparing  dried,  sugared  pineapples  have 
been  continued  and  a  very  palatable  product  which  keeps  well  has 
been  produced.  The  samples  held  in  cold  storage  retained  to  a 
great  degree  their  original  golden  yellow  color  and  the  rich  pine- 
apple aroma  and  flavor.  These  three  investigations  have  been  re- 
corded in  Circulars  48,  51,  and  57  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Further  investigations  on  Japanese  persimmons  have  indicated 
that  the  Japanese  process  of  ripening  by  using  sake  or  dilute  alcohol, 
as  the  liquid  with  which  to  saturate  the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  fruit  is  stored,  can  be  successfully  applied  commercially  if  the 
fruits  are  evenly  ripened.  Otherwise  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  fruit  may  soften  unduly. 

The  study  of  the  effect  of  low  temperatures  on  the  life  processes  of 
fruits  has  been  continued  and  extended  to  several  varieties  of  small 
fruit.  In  this  study  the  rate  of  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxid  is 
used  as  a  measure  of  physiological  activity.  In  all  cases  thus  far 
investigated  cooling  was  found  to  cause  marked  retardations  in  the 
life  processes. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  a  study  is  also 
being  made  of  the  composition  of  oranges  at  different  stages  of 
maturity  with  a  view  to  elaborating,  if  possible,  an  analytical  method 
by  which  data  may  be  secured  for  the  comparison  and  selection  of 
types  of  oranges. 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  practice  of  picking  immature  oranges 
and  grape  fruits  and  sweating  them  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
market  in  advance  of  the  time  of  normal  ripening.  It  appears  that 
fruit  so  treated  is  so  far  inferior  to  that  permitted  to  attain  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  ripeness  before  picking  that  the  continuance  of 
the  practice  would  oe  likely  to  work  great  injury  to  the  industry. 
These  fruit  studies  and  the  following  food  investigations  are  made 
under  the  direction  of  W.  D.  Bigelow. 

Citrus  oils  and  crraus  by-products. — The  examination  of  au- 
thentic samples  of  citrus  oils  obtained  in  Sicily  will  soon  be  corn- 
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Eleted,  and  the  special  investigation  of  the  production  of  citrus 
y-products  in  California,  begun  last  year,  is  being  continued.  The 
methods  for  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  have  been  studied  in  the 
laboratory  and  the  investigation  is  now  awaiting  the  completion  of  a 
device  for  extracting  oil.  Whether  or  not  such  a  device  can  be  suc- 
cessfully operated  will  soon  be  ascertained. 

Distilled  spirits. — The  investigation  of  the  methods  of  handling 
distilled  spirits  and  the  study  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  storage 
of  same  under  varying  conditions,  which  was  commenced  two  years 
ago,  is  still  being  carried  on,  samples  being  taken  at  regular  intervals 
and  general  conditions  noted.  The  data  so  obtained  are  of  value  in 
judging  of  the  authenticity  of  samples  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
food  law. 

Cider  vinegar. — ^A  special  studv  has  been  made  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  composition  or  apple  cider  when  converted  into 
vinegar  in  the  commercial  types  of  generators.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine what  changes  take  place  when  manufacturing  on  a  commercial 
scale,  the  cooperation  of  a  large  vinegar  factory  in  Michigan  was 
obtained,  thus  making  it  possible  to  exercise  chemical  control  of  all  of 
the  operations  under  commercial  conditions.  Twice  during  the  year, 
once  in  the  winter  and  once  in  the  summer,  a  20,000-gallon  tank  of 
cider  was  run  through  a  series  of  generators,  and  a  careful  note  made 
of  the  changes  of  composition  which  occurred,  thus  covering  also  the 
effect  of  the  seasonal  changes  in  temperature  on  the  action  of  the  gen- 
erators. This  work  is  still  in  progress,  and  already  important  in- 
formation has  been  obtained  as  to  the  composition  of  pure  cider 
vinegars  made  on  a  commercial  scale.  In  addition  to  the  study  of 
changes  taking  place  in  the  manufacture  of  cider  into  vinegar,  an 
elaborate  chemical  study  of  the  composition  of  cider  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  cider  vinegar  has  been  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  laboratory. 

Occurrence  of  arsenic  in  food  products. — ^The  investigations  of 
the  Bureau  have  shown  that  certain  materials,  used  both  as  drugs 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  foods,  sometimes  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  arsenic.  For  example,  a  number  of  samples  of  various 
types  of  foods,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  commercial  preparations 
of  phosphates  and  phosphoric  acid  were  used,  were  found  to  contain 
an  excessive  amount  of  arsenic.  A  study  has  been  begun  to  determine 
the  prevalence  of  the  use  in  the  manufacture  of  roods  of  arsenic- 
bearing  raw  materials. 

Oysters. — ^A  number  of  cove-oyster  canneries  have  been  visited 
and  samples  prepared  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector  have  been 
examined  in  the  laboratory.  The  data  secured  are  or  value  in  judging 
of  the  legality  of  shipments  of  cove  oysters  in  interstate  commerce. 

Influence  of  tin  receptacles  on  the  character  and  composition 
OF  foods. — ^A  careful  study  has  been  made  of  a  large  variety  of  foods 
canned  in  different  grades  of  tin  and  prepared  m  the  presence  of 
representatives  of  the  Department.  This  food  will  be  examined 
periodically  to  determine  the  amount  of  tin  dissolved  therein  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  coating  of  the  receptacle  has  been  corroded. 
During  the  past  year  the  first  examination  of  all  of  the  samples  was 
made.    For  the  same  purpose  there  were  examined  some  old  samples 
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of  unknown  origin.  A  study  was  also  made  under  artificial  condi- 
tions (imitating  as  closely  as  possible  those  obtaining  in  processing 
canned  goods)  of  the  solubility  of  tin  plate  in  organic  acids  simulat- 
ing the  composition  and  acidity  of  vegetable  and  fruit  juices. 

Edible  oils. — In  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
a  study  has  been  begun  of  the  composition  of  a  large  number  of  va- 
rieties of  soy  beans  and  the  character  of  their  oil.  Methods  for  the 
clarification  of  this  oil  and  of  peanut  oil  have  also  been  studied. 

Analytical  methods. — ^Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  im- 
provement of  methods  for  the  detection  of  food  adulteration.  New 
methods  have  been  devised,  improvements  have  been  made  in  some 
of  those  formerly  used,  and  by  means  of  collaborative  study  the  re- 
sults of  the  various  food  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  have  been  brought 
in  closer  accord.  The  method  for  the  quantitative  determination  of 
benzoic  acid,  which  previously  had  been  used  especially  with  tomato 
ketchup,  has  been  investigated  in  connection  with  other  varieties  of 
foods  and  found  to  be  ^nerally  applicable. 

The  exact  determination  of  the  cnaracter  and  quantity  of  the  va- 
rious organic  acids  in  different  types  of  foods  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  detection  of  food  adulteration,  since  the  organic  acids 
of  many  foods  are  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  products  with  which 
they  are  commonly  adulterated.  A  careful  study  of  methods  for  the 
detection  and  estimation  of  minute  quantities  of  the  common  organic 
acids  has  been  undertaken  and  marked  progress  has  been  made.  This 
not  only  furnishes  additional  evidence  of  adulteration,  but  also 
valuable  data  respecting  the  soundness  or  decomposition  of  products 
from  which  certain  types  of  food  have  been  made. 

The  analytical  methods  used  in  foreign  countries  in  testing  Amer- 
ican food  products,  especially  those  regarding  fats  and  ous,  have 
been  under  investigation,  with  the  hope  of  bringing  about  some  inter- 
national agreement.  The  necessity  for  this  work  can  not  be  over- 
estimated, especially  with  regard  to  the  great  quantity  of  animal  fats 
and  oils  exported  to  foreign  countries,  the  acceptance  of  which  is 
based  on  chemical  analysis.  . 

Miscellaneous. — ^A  considerable  number  of  the  samples  examined 
was  not  included  either  in  the  ordinary  investigations  of  the  Bureau 
or  in  its  work  of  inspection.  Many  materials  were  examined  at  the 
request  of  other  departments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their 
purity  and  quality.  At  the  request  of  the  General  Supply  Committee 
the  (fiyision  examined  235  samples  of  food  submitted  in  connection 
with  bids  for  government  institutions. 

DBUG  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Both  the  routine  examinations  and  the  special  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  Division  of  Drugs,  under  the  direction  of  L.  F.  Eebler, 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  composition,  adulteration,  and  mis- 
branding of  drujgs  and  chemicals  imported  or  found  on  the  American 
market  and  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  or  manufactured  or 
produced  in  the  united  States  territories  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  chemical  reagents  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  its  general 
analytical  work  are  also  examined  by  this  division.  These  lines  of 
work  require  a  study  of  the  methods  of  analysis,  of  the  standards  st 
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present  official  for  certain  products,  and  of  normal  products,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  standards  and  supplying  the  necessary  data  on 
which  to  base  action.  The  study  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  hydrogen 
peroxid  was  completed  and  that  on  the  deterioration  of  certain  plant 
products  and  preparations  derived  from  the  same  is  still  in  progress. 
Much  work  nas  been  done  to  establish  qualitative  and  quantitative 
methods  for  demonstrating  the  presence  and  determining  the  amounts 
of  several  constituents  (i.  e.,  morphin,®  cocain,®  acetanilid,  antipyrin, 
chloral  hydrate,  opium,  heroin,  diacetylmorphin,  the  eucains,  etc.) 
found  in  various  mixtures,  such  as  the  so-called  drug-addiction  cures, 
asthma  cures,  cancer  cures,  consumption  cures,  soothing  sirups,  etc. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  there  were  examined  in 
this  division  2,051  samples;  of  this  number  503  were  chemical 
reagents,  228  imported  drugs,  1,184  domestic  drugs  or  drv  products, 
and  136  miscellaneous  materials.  These  include  all  samples  whether 
collected  under  the  food  and  drugs  act,  examined  for  other  branches 
of  the  Government,  for  information,  or  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
establishing  the  data  on  which  to  fix  standards. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

Several  years  ago  it  was  a  common  practice  for  various  manufac- 
turers to  advertise  the  fact  that  their  salicylic  acid  and  sodium 
salicylate  were  made  from  oil  of  wintergreen.  This  representation 
was  largely  made  because  of  the  fact  that  the  phjsician  believed  that 
the  agents  so  obtained  were  more  efficacious  m  the  treatment  of 
rheumatism  than  the  synthetic  products.  Numerous  complaints  were 
received  by  doctors  to  the  effect  that  the  wintergreen  salicylates  they 
were  employing  did  not  give  the  results  formerly  obtained.  An  inves- 
tigation soon  Slowed  that  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  actual 
oil  of  wintergreen  was  produced  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  very 
difficult  to  prove  that  anv  given  sample  of  salicylic  acid  or  sodium 
salicylate  was  not  made  irom  oil  of  wintergreen.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  soon  manifested  themselves  in  the  trade,  however,  by 
the  appearance  of  statements  on  labels  as  the  following:  "Salicylic 
acid  natural,"  "  Sodium  salicylate  natural,"  with  nothing  to  indicate 
that  these  products  had  a  common  origin  in  oil  of  sweet  oirch,  an  oil 
analogous  m  many  respects  to  oil  of  wintergreen,  but  not  the  same. 
In  fact,  no  advertisements  have  appeared  during  the  past  year  repre- 
senting that  these  commodities  were  made  from  oil  of  wintergreen, 
but  the  natural  products  are  still  on  the  market.  It  is  well  Imown 
tiiat  such  a  representation  would  be  looked  upon  as  false,  for  the 
reason  that  the  supply  of  oil  of  wintergreen  is  extremely  small.  A 
further  investigation  showed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  so-called 
oil  of  wintergreen  consisted  largely  of  mixtures  of  methyl  salicylate 
and  oil  of  sweet  birch ;  for  example,  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  so- 
colled  oil  of  wintergreen  found  it  very  difficult  to  explain  certain 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  finally  aamitted  that  the  product  he 
was  selling  as  oil  of  wintergreen  was  in  reality  not  that  article.  The 
investigation  is  still  in  progress,  with  the  view  to  devising  a  method 
for  detecting  the  various  mixtures  of  the  three  commodities  known  as 
oil  of  wintergreen,  oil  of  sweet  birch,  and  methyl  salicylate. 

o  The  words  **  morphin  "  and  "  cocain  "  as  used  in  this  report  refer  to  the 
•alts  of  the  respective  alkaloids. 
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Peppermint  oil  undoubtedly  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
industries  in  essential  oils  in  the  United  States.  Investigations  are 
in  progress  to  determine  whether  or  not  one  variety  of  plant  grown 
unaer  varying  conditions  would  produce  oils  supenor  to  those  made 
from  another  variety  grown  unoer  similar  conaitions,  and  whether 
or  not  the  oils  so  i)roduced  comply  with  the  standard  set  by  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  Quite  a  number  of  authentic  oils  were  gathered  in 
southern  Michigan,  but  no  conclusions  have  been  reached  as  yet.  A 
sample  of  California  peppermint  oil  was  also  procured  and  was 
found  to  contain  an  unduly  large  amount  of  menthol.  Other  oils 
under  investigation  are  spearmint,  tansy,  and  wormwood. 

The  quantitative  methods  for  determining  the  chief  odor-bearing 
constituents  are  being  studied.  These  meuiods  involve  the  deter- 
mination of  many  of  the  ketones  and  aldehydes  present  in  the  vari- 
ous essential  oils.  A  special  study  of  the  hydroxylamin  titration 
method  for  estimating  ketones  and  aldehydes  is  in  process  in  order 
to  determine  whether  or  not  this  method  is  more  generally  applicable 
and  reliable  than  the  alkaline  sulphite  or  bisulphite  solutions  at 
present  used.  Many  of  the  ketones  do  not  react  with  the  sulphite 
solutions.  From  the  results  obtained  so  far  it  is  apparent  that  this 
method  when  carefully  worked  out  will  give  closely  concordant 
results  in  the  hands  of  different  workers,  and  in  most  cases  the  prod- 
uct of  the  reaction  can  be  recovered  ana  its  chemical  identity  estab- 
lished. The  method  has  already  been  compared  with  the  other  assay 
methods  in  conjunction  with  spearmint  and  dill  oils.  The  method 
also  promises  well  for  determining  the  quality  of  such  oils  as  tansy, 
wormwood,  pennyroyal,  and  dill,  for  which  at  present  there  is  no 
satisfactory  method  of  assay.  The  official  method  for  determining 
the  presence  of  dimethyl  sulphid  in  oil  of  peppermint  as  prescribed 
by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  is  also  under  investigation. 

The  analysis  of  certain  branas  of  root-beer  extracts  on  the  market 
having  revealed  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  sali- 
cylic acid,  the  ouestion  of  the  hydrolysis  of  methyl  salicylate  under 
the  conditions  ootaining  in  the  manufacture  was  raised  and  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  whether  the  salicylic  acid  found  is  added  as  a 
preservative  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  hydrolysis  of  methyl  sali- 
cylate. The  indications  point  to  the  latter, hypothesis  as  the  correct 
one,  in  which  case  salicylic  acid  may  appear  in  the  finished  product 
without  having  been  added  as  such. 

The  interstate  samples  of  essential  oils  so  far  examined  show  that 
they  are  either  pure  or  the  variation  from  the  standard  prescribed 
by  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  very  slight.  In  many  instances,  however, 
the  oils  are  evasively  labeled  with  such  phrases  as  "  for  technical  use 
only  "  or  "  not  for  medicinal  use." 

SYNTHETIC  PRODUCTS. 

In  former  years  it  was  customary  for  manufacturers  of  proprietary 
remedies,  particularly  those  for  headache,  rheumatism,  and  la  grippe, 
to  represent  th^n  as  containing  dru^  of  exceptional  curative 
powers,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  active  ingredients  were  usually 
acetanilid.  antipyrin,  some  salicylate,  with  frequently  caffein  and 
quinin.    A  manoed  change  has  taken  phee  under  the  operation  of 
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the  food  and  drugs  act  in  that  such  common  and  active  synthetics 
as  acetanilid  and  acetphenetidin  must  be  properly  declared  on  the 
label,  so  that  it  becomes  apparent  at  once  to  the  consumer  how  much 
of  these  drujgs  he  is  taking  at  each  dose.  During  the  past  fiscal  year 
the  Synthetic  Products  Laboratory  has  examined  252  interstate  and 
12  unofficial  samples;  72  of  the  former  were  reported  as  illegal, 
and  15  notices  or  judgment  dealing  with  such  materials  have  been 
issued.  The  illegal  samples  includ^  preparations  for  the  treatment 
of  headadie,  neuralgia,  la  grippe,  rneumatism,  and  catarrh,  and 
contained  among  other  constituents  various  synthetics,  such  as  acet- 
anilid, acetphenetidin,  antipyrin,  salicylic  acid,  salol,  heroin,  codein, 
and  novocam.  Several  products,  such  as  soft  drinks  and  Haarlem 
oil,  were  subjected  to  check  analysis  in  this  laboratory  for  the  pur- 
p<^  of  verifying  the  amounts  of  cocain,  caffein,  and  methyl  salicylate 
originally  reported. 

The  investigations  inau^rated  in  1908  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing methods  for  estimatmg  the  constituents  present  in  headache 
mixtures  were  continued  during  the  past  year.  Very  satisfactory 
results  were  obtained  with  the  new  method  for  separating  acetanilid 
from  acetphenetidin.  Sophistication  of  the  latter  product  with  acet- 
anilid can  now  be  quite  accurately  determined,  both  volumetrically 
and  gravimetrically,  by  means  of  the  iodin  addition  product  of 
acetphenetidin.  A  method  has  also  been  elaborated  for  the  purpose 
of  separating  and  estimating  antipyrin  and  caffein  in  mixtures.  The 
efficacy  of  these  methods  was  clearly  shown  in  the  examination  of 
various  check  and  interstate  samples.  Further  work  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  recovery  of  caffein  from  certain  animal  tissues  and 
secretions,  particularly  the  bile. 

COOPEBATION    WITH    POST-OFFICE   DEPABTMENT. 

The  Division  of  Drugs  has  continued  to  cooperate  with  the  Post- 
Office  Department  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  fraud  orders  against  medic- 
inal agents  represented  as  cures  for  various  maladies  sent  or  pre- 
scribed througn  the  mails  in  violation  of  the  postal  laws.  To  this 
end  the  analysis  of  the  samples  of  medicines  used  is  supplemented  by 
a  study  of  all  of  the  claims  and  representations  made  for  the  treat- 
ments. The  number  of  remedies  in  each  treatment  varied  from  one 
to  ten.  Twenty  of  these  treatments  were  investigated,  eight  of  which 
were  so-called  "cancer  cures."  One  of  these  consisted  essentially 
of  cloth  bags  containing  a  mixture  of  about  98  per  cent  of  sand  and 
clay  and  2  per  cent  of  boneblack.  It  was  represented  that  these 
**  cancer  absorbents  "  would  cure  cancer  completely  and  permanently 
by  withdrawing  or  absorbing  the  "  cancer  poison'''  from  the  system. 
"  Cancer  tablets,"  to  "  soften  and  dissolve  the  growth  from  the  in- 
side," and  "cancer  ointments"  were  also  employed  in  conjunction 
with  them.  The  tablets  were  found  to  consist  of  98.4  per  cent  of 
sugar  of  milk,  1.4  per  cent  of  moisture,  and  a  trace  of  animal  char- 
coal and  an  excipient ;  the  ointment  was  composed  of  petroleum  mixed 
with  oil  of  tar  and  a  trace  of  vegetable  matter.    Another,  compris- 
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relief  of  syphilitic  troubles  erroneously  believed  to  be  of  a  cancerous 
natura  Tne  Post-Office  Department  has  issued  fraud  orders  in 
nearly  a  dozen  of  these  cases,  and  as  a  result  the  mail-order  "  cancer- 
cure  "  business  has,  to  a  veiy  large  extent,  been  suppressed  in  this 
country.  Other  treatments  investigated  included  epilepsy  and  hernia 
"  cures,"  lost-manhood  restorers, "  cures  "  for  women's  ills,  etc.  There 
are  several  other  cancer  "cure"  treatments  of  lesser  impdrtance 
under  investigation,  besides  tuberculosis  and  epilepsy  "  cures,"  eye- 
sight and  vitality  restorers,  and  similar  remeaies,  all  plainly  of  a 
fraudulent  character. 

Most  of  the  "  epilepsy  cures "  are  prescribed  and  sold  through  the 
mails  though  a  few  of  them  are  sold  in  the  open  market.  They  rank 
second  only  to  the  cancer  cures  in  the  misleading  and  deceptive  char- 
acter of  the  claims  made  for  them.  Most  of  them  are  represented  to 
cure  epilepsy,  irrespective  of  kind  or  cause,  completely  and  perma- 
nently, and  the  claims  to  this  effect  generally  appear  in  the  corre- 
sponaence  and  printed  matter  sent  to  the  prospective  purchaser 
through  the  mail ;  only  a  few,  if  any,  appear  on  the  label.  The  rep- 
resentations commonly  made  are  to  the  effect  that  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  the  treatment  the  epileptic  seizures  are  lessened  in  freauency 
and  severity,  any  diseased  condition  of  the  brain  is  correctea,  and 
brain  tissue  which  has  been  damaged  or  destroyed  is  replaced;  this 
change  goes  on  steadily  until  the  whole  nervous  system  is  restored 
to  a  sound  and  normal  condition,  andj  the  cause  being  removed,  the 
convulsive  seizures  no  longer  make  their  appearance  and  the  epilepsy 
is  cured,  never  to  return.  Such  claims  are  false  and  misleading  in 
the  highest  d^ree.  The  medical  profession  knows  of  no  substance  or 
mixture  of  substances  which  is  capable  of  creating  new  brain  or  nerve 
tissue  in  place  of  the  old  which  has  been  removed  or  destroyed.  Most 
of  the  epilepsy  cures  depend  for  their  efficacy,  upon  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  of  the  bromids.  While  these  agents  appear  in  some 
instances  to  exert  a  palliative  effect  upon  the  epileptic  seizures,  their 
effect  is  temporary  only,  and  according  to  the  best  authorities  they 
can  not  in  anj^  sense  be  considered  cures  for  the  disease. 

"  Consumption  cures "  are  also  sold  through  the  mails  as  well  as 
in  the  shops.  Analysis  in  the  Division  of  Drugs  has  shown  that  they 
usually  contain  ordinary  medicinal  agents,  some  of  which  are  occa- 
sionally useful  in  combating  the  distressing  symptoms  of  the  disease; 
but  so  far  as  has  yet  been  learned,  their  e^ct  is  temporary  only,  and 
they  can  not  in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  "cures"  for  tuberculosis. 
Some  of  these  remeaies  are  represented  to  be  cures  and  absolute  cures 
for  all  forms  of  tuberculosis.  Symptom  blanks  are  employed  in  con- 
nection with  these  treatments  as  well  as  in  connection  with  those  can- 
cer and  epilepsy  cures  which  are  prescribed  or  sold  through  the  mails, 
but  this  method  of  making  a  diagnosis  in  the  absence  of  the  patient 
is  in  such  cases  virtually  worthless.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
annually  to  retard  the  progress  of  consumption,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  specific  for  its  treatment.  Any- 
one en^gCKi  in  exploiting  a  so-called  consumption  cure  is  simply 
traffickmg  in  the  lire  and  nealth  of  the  people,  since  the  time  lost  in 
such  a  way  may  result  in  the  death  of  the  victims  by  delaying  the  use 
of  the  proper  hygienic  measures. 
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MEDICATED  SOFT  DRINKS. 

In  the  summer  of  1907  an  investigation  was  begun  with  the  view 
of  determining  the  niunber  of  m^cated  soft  drinks  containing 
either  cocain  or  caffein  or  both.  Since  that  time  oyear  100  brands 
have  been  found  containing  smaller  or  greater  quantities  of  caffein, 
and  approximately  one-third  were  found  to  contain  small  quantities 
of  cocain.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  15  samples,  representing 
mostJy  new  brands,  were  examined,  all  of  which  contained  cafEein 
and  6  contained  small  quantities  of  cocain.  The  amount  of  cocain, 
to  be  sure,  was  small  in  each  case,  but  the  presence  of  such  a  deleteri- 
ous agent,  sold  without  restraint  to  children  as  well  as  adults,  must 
be  considered  a  very  undesirable  practice  which  brings  harm  to  all 
consumers.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  persons  addicted  to  the  use 
of  these  drinks,  especially  factory  employees,  stenographers,  type- 
writers, and  others  subjected  to  mental  or  nervous  stram,  many  of 
whom,  it  is  repjorted,  spend  a  lar^  part  of  their  earnings  for  these 
drinks.  Life  insurance  companies  are  considering  the  status  of 
soft-drink  habitues  as  future  risks,  and  undoubtedly  very  small 
quantities  of  cocain  affect  the  nervous  system  of  many  individuals, 
especially  those  who  have  been  addicted  to  the  drug  habit.  Even  in 
the  few  mstances  in  which  the  quantity  of  cocain  present  is  declared 
upon  the  container,  this  information  does  not  come  to  the  attention 
oi  the  public  During  the  year  a  farmers'  bulletin  (No.  393)  on 
habit-forming  agents  has  been  published  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
people  in  general  against  all  beverages  and  remeaies  containing  sucn 
materiflJs,  and  explaining  the  menace  that  they  bear  to  the  public 
health. 

SO-CALLED  DRUG-ADDICTION  CUBES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  division  was  in  com- 
munication with  85  institutions,  combinations,  or  individuals  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  treating  drug  addiction,  opium,  morphin, 
and  cocain  adaiction,  by  furnishing  treatment  with  instructions.  As 
a  rule  the  preparations  ccmtain,  in  large  quantities,  the  very  drug  for 
which  the  treatment  is  to  be  taken.  They  are  sent  indiscriminately 
into  any  home,  without  any  warning  whatever  relative  to  their  poison- 
ous character.  Some  of  the  promoters  themselves  have  little  Knowl- 
edge of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  mixtures  they  are  handling. 
For  example,  one  of  these  treatments  was  found  to  be  handled  by  a 
groceryman  who  had  neither  medical  nor  pharmaceutical  knowledge, 
but  distributed  several  treatments  to  anyone  asking  for  them. 
Physicians  very  well  understand  that  there  are  at  present  no  sub- 
stances known  to  the  medical  profession  which  can  be  used  success- 
fully for  the  treatment  of  drug  addiction  without  the  careful  super- 
vision and  restraining  influence  of  the  doctor  himself  and  the  con- 
stant attendance  of  a  nurse.  It  is  also  well  known  that  drug  addicts 
are  incapable  of  curing  themselves.  The  chief  object  of  these  treat- 
ments appears  to  be  to  extract  mcmey  from  the  unfortunate  victims, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  the  treatment  is 
supplied  to  the  same  individual  over  a  period  of  years.  A  number 
of  cases  against  products  of  this  character  are  pending,  but  these 
dangerous  commodities  continue  to  be  sent  Hirough  the  mails  and 
especially  by  express  from  one  State  to  another. 
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PRESCRIPTION  REMEDIES. 

These  prescription  remedies  usually  call  for  several  well-known 
medicinalagents,  together  with  a  coinea-name  product  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  which  the  advertiser  is  interested.  In  order  to  fill  this 
so-called  prescription  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  the  agent  sold  under 
the  coined  name.  The  number  of  these  remedies  has  been  materially 
increased  during  the  past  year.  Analysis  reveals  the  fact  that  they 
are  composed  of  well-known  simple  medicinal  agents,  and  the  claims 
made  for  them  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  facts.  The  introduction 
of  these  mixtures  has  led  to  another  scheme  that  might  be  called 
"  household  prescription  remedies."  They  are  advertised  and  sold  in 
the  same  manner  as  are  those  just  described,  except  that  the  purchaser 
himself  supplies  the  ingredients  necessary  to  compound  the  prescrip- 
tion. For  example,  in  the  manufacture  of  a  face  lotion,  ftie  pros- 
pective patient  is  advised  to  purchase  a  cheap  well-known  product 
under  a  coined  name,  mix  it  at  home  with  certain  well-known  house- 
hold agents,  among  them  water,  and  apply  the  resulting  mixture. 
The  same  directions  are  given  for  so-called  shampoos,  obesity  re- 
ducers, and  other  remedies.  The  mixtures  sold  under  these  trade 
names  are  usually  among  the  cheapest  available  on  the  market.  For 
example,  a  certain  commodity  represented  as  a  face  lotion  consists 
essentially  of  magnesium  sulphate  colored  and  perfumed.  The 
amount  of  magnesium  sulphate  present  in  the  package  is  worth  less 
than  1  cent,  but  the  package  costs  50  cents.  A  shampoo  exploited 
under  a  trade  name  sells  for  75  cents,  but  consists  essentially  of 
borax,  the  amount  contained  in  the  package  costing  less  than  5  cents. 
These  are  representative  of  a  large  number  of  products  of  this  type 
at  present  on  the  market  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  these  mixtures 
are  sometimes  exploited  through  the  "Beauty"  departments  of 
certain  newspapers.  Such  commodities  are  plainly  unmitigated 
frauds. 

PHARMACOLOOICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Studies  on  flour  and  nitrites. — Additional  experiments  on  blood 
pressure  of  cats  and  dogs  were  made  with  alcohonc  and  aqueous  ex- 
tracts of  unbleached  flour  and  of  flour  bleached  by  varying  quantities 
of  nitrogen  peroxid.  The  results  obtained  indicate  a  fall  of  blood 
pressure  in  all  cases,  equal  in  degree,  however,  for  the  bleached  and 
unbleached  flours.  In  experiments  with  sodium  and  potassium  nitrite, 
a  fall  of  blood  pressure  was  obtained  in  cats  and  dogs  under  ether 
anaesthesia  when  relatively  small  quantities  were  injected  directly 
into  the  circulation.  The  effect  of  bleached  flour  on  enzyms  has  been 
studied  as  follows:  (1)  Experiments  on  autolysis  (self -digestion 
without  foreign  bacteria)  or  bleached  and  unbleached  flour  have 
been  conducted,  but  no  difference  in  the  rate  of  autolysis  has  been 
observed;  (2)  artificial  digestion  experiments  were  made  on  gluten 
from  unbleached  flour  and  that  bleached  by  different  amounts  of  nit- 
rogen peroxid.  No  conclusion  could  be  reached  as  to  difference  in  the 
digestioility  of  the  wet  glutens  examined,  but  when  the  gluten  was 
dried  and  powdered  the  digestion  was  somewhat  retarded  in  some  of 
the  samples  of  bleached  flour  studied  as  compared  with  those  obtained 
from  unbleached  flour;  (3)  the  effect  of  nitrites  on  the  salivary 
digestion  of  starch  was  studied,  but,  although  moderately  large 
amounts  of  sodium  nitrite  were  used,  no  effect  was  noticed. 
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Studies  on  the  pharmacology  of  caftein. — (1)  The  experiments 
on  the  comparative  toxicity  of  caffein  in  different  species  of  animals 
and  by  different  modes  oi  administration  were  continued.  Chronic 
caffein  intoxication  in  dogs  and  rabbits  was  also  studied. 

(2)  Experiments  on  rabbits  to  determine  the  production  of  caf- 
fein glycosuria  indicate  that  doses  not  large  enough  to  induce  nervous 
and  muscular  symptoms  cause  a  temporary  diabetes.  After  larger 
doses  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  increased.  Glycosuria  was 
also  produced  in  some^  but  not  in  all,  of  the  cats  under  observation. 
The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  of  cats  was  much  larger,  however, 
than  in  that  of  rabbits  similarly  treated.  It  was  also  found  that 
calcium  chlorid  stimulates  caffein  glycosuria  in  rabbits. 

(3)  Caffein  added  to  liver  tissue  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  pres- 
ence of  antiseptics  for  several  days  may  be  almost  completely  re- 
covered, thus  showing  that  the  liver  does  not  contain  any  specific 
enzym  which  destroys  caffein. 

(4)  The  elimination  of  caffein  in  the  bile  was  studied  in  dogs,  rab- 
bits, and  cats,  results  showing  that  caffein  is  eliminated  through  this 
channel. 

(5)  The  effect  of  caffein  on  protein  metabolism  in  dogs  has  been 
studied  with  especial  care  during  the  past  year.  Valuable  and  inter- 
esting data  have  already  been  obtained,  and  the  work  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

(6)  A  study  of  the  effect  of  caffein  on  the  circulation  of  cats  and 
dogs  is  in  progress. 

(7)  The  elimination  of  kreatin  and  kreatinin  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  caffein  has  been  continued.  The  results  indicate  increas- 
ing eliminiation  of  kreatin,  but  the  evidence  is  not  yet  conclusive. 

Toxicity  of  the  alcohols  and  of  other  compounds  in  the  fatty 
Acm  series. — Experiments  on  the  comparative  to2dcity  of  ethyl  and 
amyl  alcohol  were  conducted,  considerable  work  being  done  on  the 
effect  of  ethyl  alcohol  on  the  protein  metabolism  in  dogs.  Because 
of  its  use  in  the  arts  and  in  flavoring  essences  for  food,  the  pharma- 
cology of  amyl  acetate  was  made  the  subject  of  a  special  investigation. 
It  was  found  that  from  4  to  6  cc  injected  subcutaneously  caused 
paralysis  and  coma  in  frogs. 

Some  work  has  been  done  on  the  improvement  of  methods  of  analy- 
sis employed  in  metabolism  experiments.  The  preparation  of  the 
sample  for  the  determination  of  total  nitrogen  in  feces  and  the  deter- 
mination of  allantoin  in  the  urine  of  animals  have  been  especially 
studied  and  improvements  made  in  the  usual  procedures. 

chemical  reagents. 

Five  hundred  and  three  chemicals  were  examined  to  check  the  qual- 
ity of  the  reagents  supplied  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the 
branch  laboratories  on  contract,  as  well  as  to  other  laboratories  of 
the  Department.  Some  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  general 
quality  of  the  chemicals  during  the  past  year,  and  in  many  instances 
the  manufacturers  have  improved  on  the  style  of  container  and  the 
method  of  labeling.  The  rejections  from  the  various  lots  of  chemicals 
has  been  about  5  per  cent.  Some  of  the  rejections  and  the  reasons  for 
same  are  as  follows:  Absolute  ether,  containing  peroxids;  absolute 
alcohol,  containing  foreign  organic  matter  and  aldehydes;  citric  acid, 
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containiiiff  sulphates;  hydrogen  peroxid,  U.  S.  P.,  found  to  contain 
acetanilia;  lead  peroxid,  labded  c.  p.,  found  to  contain  5  per  cent  of 
lead  sulphate. 

Manufacturers  have  expressed  not  only  in  words,  but  in  action,  a 
marked  degree  of  willingness  to  supply  the  character  of  chemicals 
needed  for  the  analytical  work  of  the  bureau.  Difficulties  relative  to 
procuring  acetic  acid  complyinjg  with  the  sulphuric  acid-bichromate 
test  have  been  experienced  durmg  this  year,  as  in  the  past.  This  is 
largely  because  ot  the  fact  that  the  awards  are  made  to  aifferent  deal- 
ers from  year  to  vear,  and  each  one  in  turn  has  the  task  of  providing 
an  acid  of  suitable  quality  or  enlisting  some  manufacturer  to  produce 
a  reagent  of  proper  quality. 

The  investigation  relative  to  the  quality  of  the  various  glacial  phos- 
phoric acids  on  the  market  has  been  <x)mpleted  and  the  results  com- 
piled. They  clearly  show  that  the  various  brands  of  this  product  are 
variable  mixtures  of  meta-phosphoric,  pyro-phosphoric,  and  ortho- 
phosphoric  adds,  together  with  smaller  or  larger  quantities  of  sodium 
phosphate.  The  latter  is  usuallv  added  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
solidification  and  thus  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  supply  an  article 
of  attractive  appearance  and  which  can  be  readily  handled.  It  was 
also  found  that  solutions  of  glacial  phosphoric  acid  reverted  from  the 
lower  hydrated  acids  continuously,  ana  the  rapidity  of  such  rever- 
sions depend  on  temperature,  concentration,  and  the  nature  of  asso- 
ciated substances.  It  can  therefore  readily  be  seen  that  a  mixture  of 
such  variable  cotnposition  is  an  undesirable  chemical  reagent  It  is 
further  evident,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  solutions  of  glacial  phos- 

Ehoric  acid  are  never  constant  in  composition,  that  such  should  not 
B  used  in  the  manufacture  of  medicines  to  be  employed  in  the  com- 
pounding of  prescriptions.  The  reversion  was  proven  to  take  place 
not  only  in  the  commercial  brands,  but  also  in  meta-phosphoric  acid 
made  in  the  laboratory  and  of  known  purity. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 
VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

As  in  former  years,  the  investigations  in  plant  physiological  chem- 
istry, under  the  direction  of  J.  A.  Le  Clerc,  nave  been  performed  to  a 
large  extent  in  collaboration  with  the  various  offices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.    For  example — 

(a)  Studies  of  cereals  for  the  Office  of  Grain  Investigation  and  the 
Office  of  Grain  Standardization,  to  determine  their  nutritive  value 
when  grown  under  different  conditions  and  to  determine  the  localities 
best  adapted  for  the  production  of  the  particular  cereals  in  question. 

(6)  Baking  studies  for  the  Office  of  Grain  Investigation,  in  testing 
the  value  of  Maryland  flours,  which  for  a  number  of  years  had  been 
selected,  crossed,  and  grown  at  College  Park.  This  series  of  tests  was 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  least  desirable  varieties  of  wheat 
under  experimentation. 

{c)  The  analyses  of  wheat  to  test  the  effect  of  varying  amounts 
of  shade  on  the  protein  and  starch  content,  in  collaboration  with  the 
physicist  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

{d)  Acidity  studies  of  peat  for  the  botanist  in  connection  with  the 
blueberry  investigation.    These  results  are  of  value  in  indicating 
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whether  the  peat  in  Question  is  suitaUe  for  growing  blueberries  and 
how  to  adapt  unsatisiactory  peat  to  this  purpose. 

(d)  Barley  investigation  in  collaboration  with  the  barley  experts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  This  experiment  was  started  for 
the  purpose  of  noting  the  changes  in  comporation  of  many  varieties 
of  barley  when  grown  at  the  same  experiment  farm  for  a  series  of 
years. 

(/)  The  study  of  alkali  extracts  in  collaboration  with  the  Office  of 
Alkali  and  Drought-Resisting  Plants  and  the  Office  of  Western  Agri- 
culture Extension  to  determine  whether  the  solutions  in  question  con- 
tained sufficient  alkali  to  prevent  the  growth  of  crops  in  the  localities 
affected. 

(g)  The  study  of  the  absorption  of  plant  foods  by  plants  grown  in 
the  Great  Plains  area,  in  collaboration  with  the  Office  of  Dry  Land 
A^culture.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  w(H:k  done  in  connection 
with  a  very  extensive  project  begun  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
to  determine  the  influence  of  crop  rotation.  The  chemical  work  in- 
cludes the  determination  of  the  piant  food  taken  up  by  plants  grown 
under  the  different  conditions. 

Besides  these  collaborative  studies,  this  laboratory  milled  823 
samples  of  wheat,  obtained  through  the  ordinary  commercial  chan- 
nels, in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  nitrites  naturaUy  found  in  flours  as  a  preliminary  to  the  bleached- 
flour  investigation. 

Other  studies  have  included : 

(a)  Baking  experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  high-protein 
food  materials  as  partial  substitutes  for  flour  in  bread  maong.  The 
results  thus  far  obtained  promise  to  afford  a  cheaper  loaf  of  bread, 
which  shall  be  both  nutritious  and  palatable. 

(b)  The  influ^ice  of  environment  on  the  composition  of  wheat. 
This  study  has  shown  that  environment  has  a  greats  influence  in 
affecting  the  composition  than  has  variety  and  the  results  have  been 
published  as  Bulletin  No.  128. 

(c)  The  comjjosition  of  cereals  at  different  sta^s  of  growth^  in 
order  to  determine  when  the  plant  should  be  cut  in  order  to  yield 
the  most  nutriment.  This  experiment  is  being  carried  on  in  collabor- 
ation with  the  Office  of  Grain  Investigation,  and  the  work  is  mostly 
with  barley  and  wheat. 

(d)  Changes  in  the  composition  of  cereals  during  stora^.  The 
results  thus  far  obtained  show  that  com  changes  in  composition  very 
much  more  rapidly  than  do  the  other  cereals. 

(e)  The  study  of  the  composition  of  barley  and  malt  The  object 
of  this  study  is  to  note  the  changes  which  take  place  on  malting  and 
to  study  the  best  temperature  at  which  malting  and  subsequent  kiln- 
ing should  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  causing  the  least  possible 
loss  and  of  producing  a  malt  with  the  highest  diastatic  power. 

(/)  The  effect  of  soil  exchange  (between  Kansas,  California,  and 
Maryland)  on  the  composition  of  wheat.  This  is  intended  to  supple- 
ment the  tri-local  experiments  on  environment  in  order  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  differences  in  composition  found  are  due  to  the 
variations  in  soil.  The  first  year's  results  only  are  at  hand  and  they 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  somewhat  better  crops  can  be  produced 
on  the  California  and  Kansas  soils  in  all  three  localities  than  on  the 
Maryland  soil.    The  differences  in  composition  are,  however,  not 
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nearly  so  great  as  that  caused  by  the  change  due  to  environment  even 
on  the  same  soil. 

{a)  The  study  of  the  form  in  which  phosphorus  occurs  in  wheat 
and  cotton-seed  meal.  As  it  was  intended  to  use  cotton-seed  meal  for 
bread-making  purposes,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  pnosphorus  compounds  found  therein. 

(A)  The  study  of  the  translocation  of  plant  food  and  the  elabora- 
tion of  plant  material  during  germination  and  during  the  early 
stages  01  plant  growth.  Such  studies  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
past  with  respect  to  maturing  plants.  This  study  takes  up  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  plant's  life,  and  the  results  obtained  are  expected 
to  be  of  considerable  interest  to  scientific  and  practical  agriculture, 

In  the  conduct  of  this  work,  approximately  11,000  chemical  deter- 
minations were  made,  and  over  3,000  other  examinations,  including 
milling  and  baking  tests,  fermentation  tests,  physical  tests  of  cereals, 
and  granulation  tests  on  flour. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

A  preliminary  feeding  experiment  on  animals  to  compare  the  rela- 
tive nutritive  values  of  glucose  and  cane  sugar  was  completed.  This 
study  has  not  extended  over  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  however,  to 
be  conclusive,  though  the  results  so  far  obtained  indicate  that  the 
animals  did  not  thrive  so  well  on  glucose  as  on  cane  sugar. 

Analyses  of  yeast  and  beef  extracts  of  known  origin  and  a  study 
on  the  aetermination  of  glycerin  in  medicinal  meat  preparations  were 
made. 

The  work  on  the  deterioration  of  meats  and  fish  has  been  continued 
and  is  nearing  completion.  So  far  the  results  show  that  incipient 
deterioration  of  meats  and  fish  when  kept  at  low  temperatures  for 
periods  of  six  to  eight  months  can  be  detected  by  chemical  means. 
The  scope  of  the  study  has  been  enlarged  in  order  to  determine 
how  long  such  products  should  be  held  in  storage,  especially  with 
reference  to  their  fitness  for  food  under  the  food  law. 

Progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  a  study  of  the 
enzvms  which  accomplish  the  digestion  of  sugars  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals. The  laws  of  tne  action  of  one  of  the  most  important  enzyms, 
invertase,  have  been  reduced^  to  exact  knowledge  by  accurate  quanti- 
tative study,  and  from  this  investigation  there  has  resulted  a  useful 
method  for  estimating  cane  sugar  m  agricultural  products.  By  the 
use  of  this  new  method  it  has  been  found  that  a  wild  plant,  whidi 
occurs  abundantly  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  called  sotol  {Daaylirion 
texanum)^  contains  13  per  cent  of  the  important  sugar  fructose.  It 
is  planned  to  examine  other  related  plants  by  this  method.  The 
results  of  these  researches  have  been  published  in  circular  form* 
There  is  in  progress  a  study  of  the  enzyms  maltose  and  emulsin,  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  development  of  a  method  of  analysis  for  the 
sugars  maltose  and  raffinose.  As  these  enzyms  can  not  in  general  be 
employed  with  certainty  in  chemical  analysis  until  the  laws  of  their 
action  are  fully  known,  it  is  necessary  to  make  first  a  careful  scientific 
study  of  their  properties. 

An  important  investigation  arising  under  the  food  law  was  made  to 
determine  the  value  of  a  so-called  "  diabetic  flour."  The  excretion 
of  sugar  wa's  doubled  on  feeding  a  diabetic  with  a  limited  quantity  of 
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bread  made  from  this  flour,  showing  that  the  claim  made  for  it  was 
entirely  without  foundation. 

.  •  Approximately  300  samples  were  analyzed  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  studies,  from  three  to  five  determinations  being  made  on  each 
one.    This  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  F.  C.  Weber. 

MICROCHEMICAL   INVESTIGATIONS. 

Micro-analysis  is  of  increasing  importance  both  in  the  routine 
examination  of  food  and  drug  samples  under  the  law  and  in  making 
researches  for  the  solution  of  problems  in  connection  therewith. 
Much  collaborative  work  with  other  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  and 
Deoartment,  and  some  for  other  branches  of  the  Government  service, 
is  aone  to  supplement  other  examinations.  During  the  year  the  fol- 
lowing investigations  under  the  direction  of  B.  J.  Howard  have  been 
carried  on  and  are  at  present  in  varying  stages  of  completion,  the 
fig  and  egg  investigations  being  made  in  collaboration  with-  the 
Bacteriologist. 

Figs. — ^The  condition  of  figs  imported  into  this  country  has  required 
an  extensive  and  thorough  study  to  determine  the  actual  condition  of 
the  output  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  perform  the  routine  work  in  the 
examination  of  individual  samples.  An  extended  inspection  was 
made  at  the  port  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  fall  importations 
to  ascertain  tne  condition  of  the  new  crop  as  unloaded  at  the  docks 
and  to  collect  numerous  representative  samples  of  the  different  grades 
for  more  careful  laboratory  inspection.  This  examinatnon  consisted 
in  sorting  each  sample  according  to  the  percentage  of  figs  containing 
(1)  live  or  dead  worms,  (2)  worm  excreta,  (8)  sugar  mites,  and  (4) 
molds.  In  order  to  identity  these  it  was  necessary  to  study  the  life 
history  of  the  so-called  worms  (larvae)  which  were  allowed  to  develop 
in  sterile  figs,  the  resulting  moth  laying  her  eggs,  and  the  whole  cycle 
was  thus  followed. 

Desiccated  eggs. — ^The  egg  investigations,  begun  three  or  four 
years  ago,  have  been  continued,  especially  concerning  frozen  and 
desiccated  products,  with  a  view  to  detecting  inferior  materials 
when  used  in  these  goods.  Experiments  have  been  conducted  on  per- 
fectly sound  eggs,  also  on  various  grades  of  spoiled  eggs,  studying  the 
products  under  different  conditions  and  thereby  determining  what 
changes  may  legitimately  be  expected  to  take  place  in  these  products. 
This  work  was  supplemented  by  a  thorough  inspection  of  Eastern 
factories  during  1909,  which  inspection  has  been  extended  to  about 
25  factories  of  the  Middle  West  during  the  present  year.  The  kind 
of  material  used  and  the  conditions  of  sanitation  under  which  they 
were  handled  were  the  primary  considerations,  though  every  step 
t)f  the  process  from  candling  to  the  finishing  of  the  product  was  fol- 
lowed and  samples  taken  for  bacteriological  and  microscopical  exam- 
ination. As  frozen  and  desiccated  eggs  are  extensively  used  by  the 
bakers  of  this  country  and  are  said  to  be  an  important  channel  for 
the  utilization  of  the  surplus  material  available  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  it  is  apparent  that  the  product  should  be  carefully  prepared 
from  fresh  material. 

Miscellaneous. — New  studies  have  also  been  made  concerning  the 
conditions  of  manufacture  of  ketchup  and  the  causes  of  certain 
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forms  of  spoilage.  This  work-was  especially  needed  to  furnish  data 
for  passing  on  samples  submitted  for  examination  under  the  law, 
the  microscope  furnishing  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  raw 
material  which  chemistry  unaided  could  not  supply. 

The  work  on  mustards  has  been  continued  ana  that  oji  charlock 
is  nearly  completed.  The  importance  of  this  weed  as  a  substitute 
for  mustard  has  led  to  the  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of 
commercial  samples  to  d^rmine  the  prevalence  of  this  product  on 
the  market. 

The  condition  of  olives  imported  into  this  country  was  also  investi- 
gated, the  examinations  showing  that  certain  grades  are  venr  liable 
to  be  in  a  wormy  condition,  the  worms  having  developed  in  the  fruit 
previous  to  pacKing;  apparently  this  fruit  was  sorted  out  as  a  low- 
grade  product. 

Much  preliminary  work  has  also  been  done  on  the  application  of 
microscopical  methods  to  Quantitative  determinations.  The  work  on 
alkaloids  embraces  now  tne  study  of  66  different  kinds,  and  has 
yielded  very  gratifying  results  in  its  application  to  the  identification 
of  some  of  these  products. 

Paper  samples  have  been  examined  during  the  past  year  for  the 
Grovemment  Printing  Office,  General  Supply  Committee,  Post-Office 
Department,  and  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  floor  cov- 
erings also  for  the  General  Supply  Committee.  Among  the  miscel- 
laneous samples  examined  should  also  be  mentioned  paint  pigments, 
carpet  samples  for  a  determination  of  the  kind  of  fiber  used,  and 
samples  of  Done  ash  and  cream  thickeners. 

Tne  samples  examined  in  connection  with  the  food  and  dru^  act 
include  nearly  1,300  specimens,  and  amon^  these  are  included  ketch- 
ups, eg^,  fruit  products,  olives,  cattle  foods,  cotton-seed  meal.  Most 
of  the  drugs  examined  have  been  imported  samples.  A  classified  list 
of  the  various  samples  reported  during  the  year  is  as  follows : 

General  samples: 

Papers 2,735 

General  food  samples 602 

Stock  foods 85 

Pigments 32 

Drugs 107 

Unclassified 371 

Total 3,932 

Interstate  samples: 

Foods 764 

Stock  foods 332 

Drugs 164 

Total 1.260 

Sum  total 5,192 

ENOIOGICAL  CHEMICAL  RESEARCH. 

Grape  and  appi^e  investigations  at  Sandusky,  Ohio. — ^The  eno- 
logical  chemical  research,  conducted  by  William  B.  Alwood  at  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  has  followed  in  general  the  plan  of  previous  years, 
but  the  amount  of  field  work  done  has  been  greatly  increased.  It 
was  found  necessary  in  order  to  study  thoroughly  the  grape  crop  used 
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in  the  manufacture  of  fruit  juices  and  fennented  by-products  to 
establish  a  temporary  laboratory  in  the  northern  grape  belt.  This 
laboratory,  for  convenience  of  access  to  the  crop,  as  well  as  to  the 
large  manufactories,  was  placed  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  has  been 
in  operation  practically  throughout  the  fiscal  year.  The  greater  part 
of  the  work  consisted  in  the  chemical  examination  of  the  ^ape  crop 
and  by-products  to  determine  the  sugars,  acids,  and  other  important 
elements,  624  samples  being  analyzed.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-three 
samples  of  apples  and  their  by-products  were  also  examined,  a  total 
of  1,077  samples  of  fruits  and  fruit  products  analyzed  at  the  San- 
dusky laboratory  and  involving  above  8,000  determinations.  This 
work  has  furnished  a  large  amount  of  important  data,  which  will 
have  much  value  for  reference  and  eventually  aid  in  establishing  the 
facts  as  to  the  proper  composition  of  these  products. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  fruits,  both  grapes  and  apples, 
as  presented  for  the  manufacture  of  by-products,  a  number  of  fer- 
mented products  were  made  in  the  laboratory  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  furnish  full  chemical  data  on  all  stages  of  the  entire  process  of 
manufacture  and  on  the  finished  article.  As  this  work  is  especially 
designed  to  supply  data  for  use  in  the  administration  of  the  food 
law,  various  methods  of  sophisticating  fruit  products  were  applied, 
and  the  chemical  history  of  the  product  was  carefully  determined. 

This  investigation  is  now  well  under  way,  but  several  years  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  work  so  as  to  give  reliable  data,  which 
shall  cover  the  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  fruit  from  year 
to  year. 

Composition  of  commercial  ciders  and  wines  and  op  those  of 
KNOWN  history. — ^At  the  main  laboratory  at  Charlottesville  the 
chemical  investigation  of  the  composition  of  pure  wines  and  ciders 
of  known  history  has  gone  steadily  forward.  There  are  now  under 
observation  C2  wines  made  under  strict  control,  including  samples 
from  most  of  the  important  varieties  of  grapes  used  for  this  purpose 
in  the  eastern  United  States.  Ten  samples  of  ciders  are  under  obser- 
vation,  especially  as  to  the  effect  on  quality  of  different  methods  of 
storage.  These  have  been  so  made  and  handled  that  both  the  manu- 
facturing data  and  the  chemical  history  are  on  record,  and  will 
furnish  indisputable  testimony  as  to  what  can  be  made  from  the 
fruits  used. 

The  systematic  collection  and  examination  of  the  commercial  wines 
and  ciders  of  the  eastern  United  Stat€»3  has  been  carried  forward  as 
rapidly  as  the  conditions  would  permit.  This  work  must  of  neces- 
sity give  place  to  the  investigations  on  the  fruit  crop  and  the  manu- 
facture or  samples  therefrom  in  season,  but  it  is  now  approaching  a 
state  of  completion  when  a  large  amount  of  data  will  be  available. 
The  past  year  133  samples  of  these  beverages  have  been  examined, 
and  a  considerable  stock  is  still  awaiting  attention.  Previous  work 
on  commercial  wines  included  183  samples;  thus  data  on  316  samples 
have  been  accumulated. 

The  total  number  of  samples  examined  at  the  Charlottesville  lab- 
oratory during  the  fiscal  year  was  597,  or  about  5.000  determinations, 
on  fruit  samples  and  by-products.  Thus  the  total  number  of  samples 
handled  in  the  two  laboratories  reached  1,674,  and  the  determinations 
made  during  the  fiscal  year  exceeded  13,000. 
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Ybast  rages. — ^The  attention  required  by  the  field  work  has  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  defer,  in  a  large  measure,  the  critical  studies  on 
yeast  races,  which  has  been  under  way  for  several  years,  but  this  work 
IS  in  hand  and  will  be  carried  to  completion.  The  demands  for  cul- 
tures of  the  yeast  races  already  determined  as  having  superior  value 
continues,  and  small  cultures  for  use  as  starters  are  rurnished  to 
manufacturers  on  request,  and  also  to  other  laboratories.  This  dis- 
tribution of  cultures  with  instructions  for  their  use  is  materially  aid- 
injg  in  the  improvement  of  the  technic  in  the  fermentation  industries. 
The  chemical  and  biological  work  of  this  section  is  now  housed  in  the 
new  laboratory  at  Stonehenge,  Charlottesville,  which  furnishes  an 
opportunity  to  increase  the  volume  of  work  and  improve  the  technic 
as  well. 

D£NATUREI>-ALCX)HOL  IKVESTIGATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  the  course  of  instruction  in  practical  dis- 
tillery work  and  lectures  on  the  different  phases  of  the  manufacture 
of  denatured  alcohol,  be^un  in  1909,  were  repeated,  especial  attention 
being  ^iven  to  the  practical  side  of  distillery  operation.  Besides  the 
general  educational  work,  experiments  were  conducted  to  determine 
me  best  methods  of  handling  potatoes,  using  the  American  types  of 
mashing  and  distilling  machinery.  The  results  obtained  w^re  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  it  being  shown  that  potatoes  could  be  satisfac- 
torily handled  in  the  American  type  of  cooker  and  with  good  results. 

Experiments  were  made  also  in  the  preparation  of  cheap  malt^  as 
this  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  distillery  materials  that  would  ordi- 
narily be  purchased  by  the  small  distiller.  It  was  foimd  that  a  venr 
satisfactory  and  cheap  malt  could  readily  be  prepared  on  a  small 
scale  which  would  result  in  a  very  appreciable  saving  in  the  cost  of 
operation.  Even  in  so  small  a  distillery  as  the  experimental  one  used 
by  the  Department  from  $2  to  $8  per  day  were  saved  by  the  use  of 
green  malt  prepared  at  the  distillery  instead  of  the  dried  distiller's 
malt  of  commerce.  Extensive  analyses  of  the  various  products  of 
the  distillery  were  made,  and  all  the  results  of  the  investigation  were 
incorporatea  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  410,  entitled  ^^  Potato  Culls  as  a 
Source  of  Industrial  Alcohol,"  with  a  general  discussion  of  the 
availability  of  other  wastes. 

FOOD  AND  DBUG  INSPECTION. 

While  nearly  every  division  of  the  Bureau  cooperates  to  some 
extent  in  either  the  food  or  drug  work,  the  collection  and  examina- 
tion of  official  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  is  assigned  primarily  to 
the  inspection  force  of  forty  men  under  the  chief  inspector,  with 
headquarters  at  Washington;  to  twenty-one  branch  laboratories,  lo- 
cated throughout  the  country^nd  including  one  at  Honolulu ;  and 
two  inspection  laboratories  at  Washington  which  check  the  analytical 
work  of  the  branch  laboratories  on  foods  and  drugs,  respectively, 
and  make  original  examinations  of  the  samples  collected  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Washington.  The  official  samples  on  flavoring  extracts,  dairy 
products,  stock  feeds,  grains,  and  waters,  however,  are  referred  to  the 
specific  laboratories  diarged  with  the  analysis  of  such  materials, 
namely,  the  Food  Technology  Laboratory,  the  Dairy  Laboratory,  and 
the  appropriate  laboratories  of  the  Miscellaneous  Division,    Ail  of 
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the  analytical  reports  of  the  branch  food  and  drug  inspection  labora- 
tories on  oflScial  samples  are  referred  to  the  specified  laboratories  for 
checking,  and  the  preliminary  selection  of  cases  is  made,  the  same 
being  then  preparea  for  the  consideration  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 
In  addition  to  their  work  in  the  examination  of  samples  and  the 
preparation  of  cases,  these  laboratories  are  conducting  many  special 
investigations  to  secure  information  necessary  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  food  and  drugs  act 

Several  classes  of  food  products  are  referred  to  other  laboratories 
in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  the  expert  opinion  of  specialists  on 
the  Questions  involved.  Among  these  may  be  especially  mentioned 
the  Sugar  Laboratory,  which  examines  all  samples  of  sugar  and  sac- 
charine foods;  the  Oil,  Fat,  and  Wax  Laboratory,  which  devotes  its 
attention  especially  to  the  examination  of  those  products;  the  Micro- 
chemical  and  the  Bacteriological  laboratories,  in  which  all  examina- 
tions are  made  of  this  nature;  and  the  Leather  and  Paper  Laboratory, 
to  which  samples  of  turpentine  are  referred.  Such  special  reports 
are  made  to  the  laboratory  which  has  charge  of  the  preparation  of 
the  case,  as  just  defined. 

WORK  OF  THE  INSPECTION   FORCE. 

Changes  in  the  force. — The  general  operations  of  the  inspection 
corps  along  the  lines  laid  down  at  the  conclusion  of  the  la^  fiscal 
year  were  seriously  interrupted  by  the  development  of  important 
special  investigations  and  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  inspectors  as 
witnesses  in  cases  which  had  been  referred  for  prosecution.  There 
has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors,  but  a  few  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  force,  due  to  four  resigna- 
tions and  one  death  during  the  past  year.  Necessary  appointments 
have  been  made,  however,  to  fill  these  vacancies,  and  tne  guota  of 
forty  inspectors  is  now  complete.  Two  inspectors  are  stationed  at 
St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia  in  order  to  handle  to  better  advantage  the 
volume  of  work  which  has  constantly  demanded  attention  at  these 
trade  centers.  New  stations  have  also  been  established  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  necessitating  the  withdrawal  of  one 
inspector  from  Gncinnati  and  the  abandonment  of  the  station  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.  This  work  is  in  charge  of  W.  G.  Campbell,  chief 
inspector. 

Collection  or  samples. — ^The  experience  gained  during  the  two 
years  since  the  inception  of  the  inspection  work  has  shown  that  the 
most  effective  way  of  maintaining  supervision  over  the  interstate 
traffic  in  food  and  drug  products  is  to  visit  the  establishments  where 
such  commodities  are  prepared,  to  note  the  conveyance  of  the  several 
classes  of  goods  by  the  aifferent  carrier  lines  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  to  collect  specimens  of  both  manufactured  and  crude 
products  for  analysis.  A  r6sum6  of  the  routine  work  performed 
shows  that  a  total  of  over  11,500  samples  were  thus  obtained.  This 
includes  official  samples,  which  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  prosecu- 
tion of  manufacturers  or  shippers,  provided  there  is  indicated  any 
violation  of  the  law,  and  also  such  samples  as  were  collected  for  infor- 
mation or  research  which  do  not  meet  the  legal  requirements  of  offi- 
cial samples,  but,  nevertheless,  serve  the  useful  purpose  of  disclosing 
the  nature  of  goods  and  the  tendencies  of  their  producers  to  meet  or 
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evade  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  number  of  factories  in- 
spected is  somewhat  over  1,600.  This,  however,  does  not  include  the 
•special  inspection  of  manufacturing  establishments  which  may  have 
been  perfunctory  in  their  nature  and  yet  thorough  enough  to  yield 
the  information  desired. 

Special  investigations. — Of  the  special  investigations  undertaken 
the  last  year,  either  by  the  inspection  force  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  chemical  force,  probaoly  the  most  important,  and  the  one 
which  required  the  efforts  of  the  largest  number  of  inspectors  over 
protracted  periods,  was  the  bleached  flour  campaign  inaugurated  to 
restrict  interstate  traflSc  in  flour  which  had  been  bleached  with  nitro- 
:en  peroxid.  The  work  was  divided  into  two  periods  and  carried  on 
urin^  the  sunmier  and  autumn  of  1909  and  tne  spring;  of  1910.  It 
was  round  impracticable  to  collect  and  deliver  samples  of  all  the 
interstate  shipments  located  to  the  laboratories  for  examination, 
therefore  the  mspectors  were  provided  with  reagents  to  make  prelimi- 
nary examinations  of  samples  of  such  flour,  and  if  it  appeared  that 
the  product  had  been  bleached,  a  sample  was  forwarded  to  the  labo- 
ratory and  a  check  analysis  made.  A  number  of  seizures  were  made 
in  various  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  preparation  of  the  evidence 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  these  cases  required  an  inspection  of 
practically  all  of  the  mills  in  the  Middle  West  and  Nortnwest  en- 
^ged  in  bleaching  their  output.  Two  cases  have  been  tried,  one  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  the  other  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  former 
before  a  commissioner  and  court  and  the  latter  before  a  jury.  In 
both  instances  decisions  were  rendered  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

Another  important  investigation  related  to  interstate  traffic  in 
desiccated  and  frozen  liquid  egg  products.  This  class  of  material  is 
used  exclusively  in  foodstuffs  produced  in  wholesale  quantities,  and 
the  consumer  is  thereby  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  judge  of  its 
actual  character  before  it  is  mixed  with  other  substances  and  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  baking  and  cooking.  Necessary  factory  in- 
spections and  vigilant  supervision  of  interstate  shipments  led  to  the 
institution  of  a  number  of  criminal  prosecutions  and  the  confiscation 
of  ^ipments  on  the  charge  of  adulteration  due  to  the  contaminated 
or  filtny  character  of  the  product.  Several  tons  of  eggs  in  both 
liquid  and  dry  form  have  been  confiscated  and,  under  order  of  the 
courts,  destroyed. 

Another  matter  which  has  received  considerable  attention  is  the 
investigation  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Food  Division  as  to 
the  manufacture  of  cider  vinegar.  This  was  very  comprehensive,  in- 
volving a  great  many  inspections  and  the  collection  of  authentic  sam- 
£les  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
[ichigan,  Illinois,  Iowa.  Missouri,  and  Arkansas. 
The  inspection  begun  last  year  of  the  shipment  of  citrus  fruit  from 
certain  districts  in  Florida  has  been  continued,  with  special  reference 
to  the  practices  of  some  growers  in  shipping  their  crops  to  northern 
and  eastern  markets  in  an  immature  condition,  where  the  fruit  is 
subsequently  treated  by  artificial  means  to  bring  about  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well  ripened  and  mature  product. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Enoloeical  Laboratory,  some  work  has 
been  done  in  regard  to  the  wine  industry  in  northern  Ohio,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  instances  of  violations,  but  also  to  secure 
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the  necessary  data  as  to  the  grades  of  wine  that  may  be  produced  in 
that  section  and  to  verify  or  disprove  claims  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers. Reports  have  also  been  made  by  inspectors,  as  the  result  of 
extensive  inquiry,  concerning  the  conditions  under  which  food  prod- 
ucts are  kept  in  cold  storage  in  the  principal  trade  centers. 

The  work  begun  the  previous  fiscal  year  in  connection  with  the 
Sugar  Laboratory  was  continued,  samples  of  maple  sugars  and  of 
maple  sirups  being  procured  at  the  source  of  production  in  the  maple 
camps  throughout  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Vermont. 

Another  inspection  which  was  continued  was  that  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  soaking  and  floating  of  oysters  and  clams,  and 
wherever  instances  of  violations  of  the  law  were  discovered  samples 
were  collected  and  shipments  reported  for  seizure. 

The  investigation  of  the  bleaching  of  oats  and  barley  with  sulphur 
fumes  to  improve  the  appearance  of  these  cereals  and  the  general 
practice  of  adulteration  of  cattle  foods,  supplemented  by  the  collection 
of  a  great  many  official  samples  in  various  States,  was  continued. 

The  inspectors  also  cooperated  in  the  concerted  campaigns  insti- 
tuted to  ascertain  the  character  and  quality  of  milk  delivered  in  inter- 
state shipments  at  Boston  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

At  the  request  of  certain  packers  of  sardines  along  the  Maine  coast, 
an  investigation  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  oi  ascertaining  the 
conditions  under  which  these  fish  were  cannea,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  sanitary  features.  One  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  thus 
far  has  been  to  report  shipments  of  old  goods  which  were  seized  and 
destroyed  because  of  adulteration  with  tin  salts. 

The  varied  character  of  the  work  performed  by  the  inspectors  is 
illustrated  by  enumerating  ot'her  investigations  in  which  they  cooper- 
ated :  The  investigation  of  methods  of  manufacture  and  the  collection 
of  authentic  samples  of  essential  oils ;  an  injjuiry  in  collaboration  with 
the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  con- 
densed-milk industry;  an  investigation  to  determine  whether  apples 
grown  and  shipped  from  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  were 
misbranded  in  being  labeled  as  the  products  of  the  Hood  River  dis- 
tricts; an  inquiry  into  the  practice  of  the  firms  engaged  in  producing 
salt  in  California  and  Utah  and  marketing  it  in  imitation  of  well- 
known  brands  of  English  salt;  and  in  numerous  other  special  investi- 
gations which  have  ^en  pursued  at  the  request  of  state  oflScials. 

WASHINGTON   FOOD   INSPECTION   LABORATORY. 

.  The  total  number  of  samples  examined  in  the  Washington  Food 
Inspection  Laboratory  during  the  vear  was  2,431^  of  which  790  were 
check  samples  of  import  foods  talcen  at  the  various  branch  labora- 
tories, 205  were  import  food  samples  taken  in  connection  with  the 
nonlaboratory  port  inspection  in  the  Washington  district,  and  1,436 
were  samples  of  food  of  domestic  origin.  The  preparation  of  the 
cases  arising  from  these  examinations  forms  a  large  part  of  the  work 
of  this  laboratory,  1,600  cases  having  been  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  board  for  consideration. 

The  volume  of  work,  both  analvtical  and  executive,  handled  in 
this  laboratory  restricts  the  researches,  but  several  important  studies 
have  been  made  or  supervised,  notably  the  denatured  alcohol  investi- 
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gation  and  the  study  of  methods  for  the  identification  of  colors  used 
in  food  products. 

Some  specially  interesting  features  of  the  imported  food  work 
during  the  year  were  as  follows  : 

In  order  that  import  cases  may  be  handled  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  establish  certain  precedents,  and  when  the  adulteration  or 
misbranding  of  imported  foods  fall  under  one  of  these  the  port 
laboratory  is  empowered  to  report  its  conclusions  direct  to  the  customs 
officials  in  charge  at  that  port.  A  gradual  extension  of  this  list  of 
established  precedents  has  taken  place,  so  that  during  the  past  year 
practically  all  of  the  cases  were  handled  at  the  ports  directly  with  the 
customs  officials,  only  special  cases  or  appeals  from  the  action  of  the 
laboratory  being  referred  to  Washington  for  check  examination  and 
final  action.  It  is  the  handling  of  these  special  cases  and  appeals 
which  often  requires  special  investigation  and  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  import  work  of  the  Washington  Food  Inspection  Labora- 
tory, where  all  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection  on  imported  foods  are  prepared. 

The  inspection  of  meat  and  meat  food  products,  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  customs  officials,  has  been  extended  to  the  ports 
where  no  laboratories  or  inspectors  of  this  Bureau  are  stationed,  so 
that  now  all  of  these  products  must  be  accompanied  by  proper  meat- 
inspection  certificates,  showing  that  they  have  been  exaniined  before 
and  after  slaughter  by  an  official  veterinarian.  In  addition,  through 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  an  actual  inspec- 
tion will  be  made  of  imported  meats  when  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
whether  they  are  in  proper  condition  at  the  time  of  arrival. 

The  insanitary  conditions  surrounding  the  packing  of  imported 
figs  having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department,  and  a 
great  many  shipments  of  dried  figs  being  refused  entry  at  the  various 
ports  on  tnis  score,  every  manufacturer  of  figs  was  required  to  submit 
a  sanitary  certificate  from  the  American  consul  showing  that  his 
factory  was  in  a  satisfactory  condition  before  his  goods  were  allowed 
entry.  As  a  result,  a  very  rapid  betterment  of  conditions  and  meth- 
ods of  packing  took  place.  It  also  developed  that  these  figs  were 
very  largely  wormy  or  worm-eaten  or  infested  with  sugar  mites.  As 
a  result  of  this  work  foreign  countries  interested  in  the  production 
of  figs  have  been  making  strong  efforts  to  better  the  conditions  at 
home  so  as  to  meet  the  reauirements  of  this  country,  and  undoubtedly 
a  much  better  grade  of  ngs,  packed  in  more  sanitary  surroundings, 
will  be  brought  into  the  country  in  the  future.  The  imported  ripe 
olives  were  also  found  to  be  wormy  or  worm-eaten,  many  shipments 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  such  imperfect  fruit,  necessitating  re- 
shipment. 

The  French  Government  limited  the  area  in  which  Cognac  brandy 
could  be  produced,  and  prohibited  the  labeling  of  any  brandy  pro- 
duced in  other  parts  of  France  as  Cognac.  Tne  value  of  the  word 
"  Cognac  "  was  so  great,  however,  that  practically  all  French  bran- 
dies were  labeled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey  the  impression  that 
they  were  made  in  that  locality,  the  word  "  Cognac  *'  appearing  in 
very  large  type  and  other  words  restricting  its  application  in  very 
much  smaller  letters.    Quite  a  number  of  shipments  of  brandy 
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labeled  in  this  manner  were  detained  and  required  to  be  relabeled 
before  entry.  As  a  result,  the  labeling  of  these  products  has  been 
changed,  so  that  they  no  longer  convey  the  impression  that  the 
product  is  made  in  Cognac  when  such  is  not  the  case. 

It  was  also  noted  during  the  past  year  that  certain  kinds  of  canned 
fish  contained  excessive  amounts  of  tin.  Especially  was  this  true 
of  the  kippered  herring,  smoked  sardines  in  bouillon  or  tomato  sauce, 
fish  in  mustard  sauce,  etc.  In  some  cases  nearly  all  the  tin  on  the 
inside  of  the  can  would  be  dissolved  and  the  product  would  contain 
from  5  to  8  grains  of  tin  per  pound.  The  corroded  appearance  of 
the  inside  of  the  can  in  such  cases  is  readily  noted.  Many  shipments 
of  this  class  of  products  were  refused  entry,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  method  of  packing  these  goods  must  be  changed.  The 
examination  of  fish,  sardines,  etc.,  put  up  in  oil  shows  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not  contain  tin  to  any  extent,  tne  oil  acting  as  a  protecting 
coating  to  the  tin. 

A  survey  of  the  work  of  the  year  shows  that  certain  forms  of 
adulteration  common  at  the  beginning  of  the  inspection  work  are 
now  exceedingly  rare,  such  as  the  mixture  of  olive  oil  with  other  oils, 
for  instance,  only  one  sample  being  found  thus  adulterated.  Cheeses 
made  from  skim  milk  are  now  generally  properly  labeled,  and  the 
use  of  boric  and  salicylic  acids  as  preservatives  has  been  practically 
eliminated,  only  one  case  being  reported. 

EXAMINATION    OF   DAIRY    PRODUCTS   UNDER  THE   LAW. 

Of  the  dairy  products  entering  into  interstate  commerce,  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  various  brands  of  cheese  of  domestic 
origin  labeled  as  a  foreign  article.  Many  instances  of  this  form  of 
misbranding  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  necessary  changes  made  in  the  labels.  In  one  case  where  the 
label  of  an  Austrian  variety  of  cheese  was  made  use  of  on  a  domestic 
product,  the  foreign  label  has  been  discarded  entirely,  while  others 
nave  only  modified  the  wording  of  their  labels,  substituting  English 
for  foreign  words. 

Consioeration  has  also  been  given  to  the  subject  of  short  weights 
in  the  case  of  the  American  Cheadar  variety  of  cheese.  It  appears  to 
be  the  universal  custom  of  the  trade  to  pay  for  cheese  on  the  basis  of 
the  marks  of  boxes,  which  represent  the  weights  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment from  the  factory;  unless  the  consignee  uses  the  precaution  to 
reweigh  or  check  these  weights  a  considerable  shortage  is  often  shown, 
due  to  shrinkage  while  in  storage.  Improvement  has  been  made  in 
this  form  of  misbranding,  in  that  most  consignments  of  cheese  are  re- 
weighed  at  the  time  they  enter  interstate  commerce.  Considerable 
deception  is  still  practiced  in  labeling  whole  milk  cheese  as  "  cream 
cheese."  One  company  making  a  well-known  variety  has  removed 
the  word  cream  from  their  labels. 

The  examination  of  fresh  nlarketed  milk  entering  interstate  com- 
merce has  been  continued  during  the  year.  Milks  marketed  in  Boston 
and  Cincinnati  were  examined  in  collaboration  with  the  inspection 
laboratories  in  the  cities  named.  The  adulteration  of  milk  by  water- 
ing for  city  consumption  is  found  to  be  still  prevalent,  though  a 
marked  improvement  from  a  chemical  standpoint  is  noted  in  the 
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case  of  Cincinnati  milks,  as  compared  with  the  previous  investigation 
at  this  point. 

An  extensive  investigation  is  in  progress  by  the  chief  of  the  Dairy 
Laboratory,  G.  E.  Patrick,  of  the  manufacture  of  evaporated  or 
condensed  milk,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  reasonable  limits  of 
composition  for  this  product.  The  investigation  was  ordered  in  con- 
sequence of  numerous  complaints  from  manufacturers,  claiming  that 
a  total  solids  content  of  28  per  cent  as  at  present  required  is  un- 
reasonably high,  it  being  alleged  to  be  impossible  to  attain  such  a 
standard  at  aU  seasons  of  the  year  and  still  produce  a  smooth,  homo- 
geneous, marketable  product.  This  investigation  necessitates  a  crit- 
ical study  of  the  manufacturing  methods  employed  and  results 
obtained  m  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

A  classified  list  of  samples  examined  is  as  follows:  Evaporated 
milks  169,  cheese  112,  fresh  milks  54,  butters  131,  oleos  8,  creams  15, 
condensed  milks  33,  milk  powders  27,  miscellaneous  (malted  milks, 
butter  colors,  ice-cream  thickeners,  etc.)  52;  total  591.  Of  this  total 
357  were  inspectors'  samples,  49  were  received  from  branch  labora- 
tories, 61  were  examined  in  connection  with  the  evaporated-milk 
investigation,  and  97  were  renovated  butters  examined  for  the  Dairy 
Division.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Cases  recommended  to  the 
Board  or  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  for  prosecution  were  as  follows: 
Milks  83,  cheese  66,  evaporated  milks  12,  milk  powders  7,  butters  4, 
condensed  milk  1,  ice-cream  thickeners  1 ;  total  l74. 

WASHINGTON  DRUG  INSPECTION  LABORATORY. 

Domestic  drugs. — During  the  past  year  994  samples  of  domestic 
drug  products  have  been  examined  in  the  Washington  Drug  Inspec- 
tion Laboratory,  and  323  were  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  law. 
In  addition  seizures  of  a  number  of  consignments  of  drugs  were 
recommended  on  the  ground  that  they  were  either  adulterated  or 
misbranded  under  the  law.  Some  of  the  analysts  have  devoted  much 
time  as  witnesses  at  the  trial  of  the  cases. 

The  chief  violations  found  were  misrepresentations  on  the  labels 
of  bottle  or  carton  and  in  the  advertising  literature  accompanying 
the  packages,  and  further  incorrect  statements,  or  the  absence  of  any 
statement  regarding  the  declaration  of  alcohol,  opium,  morphin. 
cocain,  acetanilid,  chloroform,  etc.  A  considerable  number  of  pow- 
dered drugs  have  been  found  adulterated,  among  which  are  bella- 
donna leaves,  containing  an  excessive  amount  of  sand  and  foreign 
plant  material;  powdered  colocynth,  containing  large  amounts  of 
seed  J  pilocarpus  leaves,  spurious  or  musty  and  worthless ;  spigelia, 
spurious  or  containing  foreign  plant  and  sand;  stramonium  leaves 
adulterated  with  foreign  leaves,  seed,  and  dirt.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  quality  of  powdered  drugs  was  found  to  be  better  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  those  from  the  l^acific  Coast  States  being  inferior 
to  those  collected  in  the  East. 

Examination  of  a  number  of  so-called  cancer  and  drug  addiction 
cures  have  disclosed  them  to  be  of  the  same  fraudulent  cnaracter  as 
previously,  but  a  goodly  number  of  these  products  have  been  taken 
oflF  the  market  within  the  last  year,  or  the  labels  and  literature  have 
been  made  to  comply  with  the  law. 
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Imported  drugs. — Of  the  228  samples  of  imported  drugs  analyzed 
in  this  laboratory,  201  were  found  to  be  illegal.  But  few  shipments 
of  crude  drugs  were  included  among  these,  however,  the  illegal  sam- 
ples consisting  chiefly  of  proprietary  remedies. 

A  lar^e  percentage  of  the  imported  drug  products  detained  are  dis- 
posed of  by  the  port  laboratories  under  precedents  which  have  been 
established,  but  all  cases  for  which  there  are  no  precedents  are  regu- 
larly referred  to  the  Washington  Drug  Inspection  Laboratory,  to- 
gether with  the  appeals  from  importers,  shippers,  or  manufacturers 
for  investigation  and  recommendation.  The  character  of  violations 
is  very  similar  to  those  encoimtered  in  domestic  drugs,  namely,  mis- 
representations upon  the  label,  carton,  and  in  the  accompanying  lit- 
erature, regarding  the  medicinal  claims,  names,  place  of  manufac- 
ture, etc.,  and  the  absence  of  or  the  incorrect  declaraticHi  of  the  pro- 
scribed ingredients,  as  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  opium,  morphin, 
codein,  acetanilid,  etc. 

The  qualitv  of  the  crude  drugs  imported  has  materially  improved, 
as  is  noted  also  in  the  report  on  the  New  York  laboratory  where  the 
CTeater  number  of  imported  drugs  is  received.  Official  crude 
drugs,  for  which  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  prescribed  definite 
standards,  are  less  frequently  f oimd  to  be  below  the  specified  strength 
in  alkaloidal  material,  resin  content,  etc.  A  number  of  importations 
of  official  dru^  for  which  no  specific  standard  exists,  however,  were 
found  to  be  of  inferior  quality.  These  included  digitalis,  senna  leaves, 
uva  ursi  leaves,  buchu  leaves,  and  cubeb  berries.  Such  ^oods  were 
found  to  be  either  improperly  cured  or  contaminated  with  foreijgn 
material^  such  as  sticks,  stems,  and  leaves,  indicating  that  the  inferior 
quality  is  due  to  improper  or  careless  collecting  and  curing  rather 
than  to  gross  adulteration.  During  the  fiscal  year  henbane  leaves 
offered  for  entry  showed  a  great  improvement,  but  some  consign- 
ments were  still  found  below  the  minimum  alkaloidal  requirement. 
The  practice  previously  in  vogue  of  importing  Hyoscyamus  muticnSy 
a  spurious  henbane,  under  the  name  ^^  henbane,"  has  virtually  ceased. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  year  many  importations  of  saffron  were 
found  to  contain  an  excessive  quantity  of  yellow  styles,  and  it  was 
said  to  be  impossible  to  procure  this  product  without  a  large  amount 
of  this  foreign  materiaL  Importations  received  during  the  last  six 
months,  however,  indicate  that  this  statement  is  not  well  founded 
and  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  goods  reasonably  free 
from  the  objectionable  material.  The  substitution  of  calendula  florets 
colored  with  coal-tar  dye  for  saffron,  and  the  weighting  of  saffron 
with  inorganic  material,  which  frequently  occurred  when  the  law 
first  went  into  effect,  have  virtually  ceased. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portation of  Haarlem  oil.  After  purging  the  printed  matter  of  the 
lalse  and  misleading  claims  and  representations  regarding  the  medic- 
inal virtues  of  the  article,  the  question  arose  as  to  the  composition 
of  genuine  Haarlem  oil,  and  the  place  of  manufacture.  A  mass  of 
information  has  been  accumulated  through  the  aid  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  trade  regarding  the  status,  merits,  and  composi- 
tion of  the  various  brands.  The  questions  regarding  the  true  place  of 
manufacture  have  been  very  lar^y  answered  and  me  indications  are 
that  the  whole  matter  will  soon  be  adjusted  satisfactorily. 
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During  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  a  number  of  importations 
of  so-called  "  synthetic  balsam  Peru  "  were  offered  for  entry,  invoiced 
under  some  such  names  as  "balsam  Peru"  or  "synthetic  balsam 
Peru.'l  Examination  showed  that  they  were  artificial  mixtures,  pure 
and  simple.  Such  goods  are  intended  to  be  employed  instead  of 
natural  balsam  Peru  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
Analysis  of  this  product  showed  that  it  did  not  comply  with  the 
pharmacopoeial  standards  for  the  official  product,  and.  from  analyt- 
ical data  and  other  information  available,  it  is  evident  that  the  article 
in  question  is  purely  an  imitation  of  the  genuine  product. 

Importations  from  oriental  countries  offered  for  entry  under  the 
guise  of  medicinal  preparations  were  found  to  contain  opium  or  mor- 
phin.  These  products  are  put  up  in  vaVious  forms,  such  as  small  red 
pills  coated  with  cinnabar^  contained  in  bottles  or  wrapped  in  paper 
and  inclosed  in  paraffin  or  m  wax  globules.  Others  are  m  the  form  of 
tablets.  Such  goods  have  been  invoiced  under  various  names,  as 
"  tonic  pills,"  "  stimulant  pills,"  "  tea  cake,"  etc.  The  products  are 
recommended,  in  the  English  or  in  the  Chinese  language,  or  both, 
for  those  who  have  been  addicted  to  the  opium  or  morphin  habit,  and 
also  for  coughs,  colds,  consumption,  etc.  feuch  products  are  obviously 
used  to  supply  drug  addicts  and  to  promote  arug  enslavement.  In 
some  instances  the  statement  is  made  in  the  Chinese  language  that 
the  goods  do  not  contain  morphin,  and  that  they  are  beneficial  for 
"women  and  children,  male  and  female."  Other  importations  of 
products  have  been  offered  for  entry  containing  habit- forming  drugs, 
as  opium,  morphin,  cocain,  codein,  chloroform,  and  ether,  recom- 
mended for  certain  children's  diseases,  coughs,  colds,  etc. ;  for  exam- 
ple, the  products  "pastiglie  dower,"  containing  opium,  and  "  pastils 
of  codein,"  containing  morphin  and  codein.  These  goods  are  m  the 
form  of  a  confection,  sweet  and  attractively  flavoreo.  In  the  hands 
of  mothers,  children,  and  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  proper- 
ties of  such  constituents,  the  great  danger  of  their  indiscriminate  use 
is  apparent. 

Interesting  facts  have  developed  regarding  the  importation  of  cer- 
tain linseed,  licorice,  and  chlorod^me  cough  lozenges.  This  prepara- 
tion is  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
contains,  among  other  ingredients,  chloroform  and  ether.  Wlien  a  con- 
signment was  detained  it  was  represented  to  be  sold  only  as  a  medic- 
inal agent  for  coughs,  colds,  etc. ;  but  an  investigation  showed  conclu- 
sively that  in  certoin  localities  the  product  was  sold  indiscriminately 
and  extensively  to  school  children  and  others  as  a  confection,  without 
any  warning  whatever  regarding  its  dangerous  character.  All  such 
products  as  the  above  are  aetained  and  prohibited  entry  under  section 
11  of  the  law,  as  being  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

EXAMINATION  OF  FOODS  AND  DRUGS  AT  THE  BRANCH  LABORATORIES. 

Heretofore  the  inspection  of  imported  food  and  drugs  has  been 
largely  confined  to  the  ports  at  which  inspection  laboratories  were 
established.  Invoices  of  all  shipments  of  foods  to  all  ports  in  the 
United  States  were  received  at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  from 
time  to  time  shipments  to  nonlaboratory  ports  were  sampled  and  ex- 
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amined,  but  the  number  of  shipments  so  inspected  was  not  large. 
During  the  last  year  the  inspection  at  important  nonlaboratory  ports 
has  been  systematized  and  placed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respec- 
tive laboratory  ports  convenient  thereto,  as  shown  by  the  following 
assi^ments.  This  change  will  undoubtedly  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  inspection  in  the  territory  covered.** 

Boston  food-inspection  laboratory.  United  States  Appraiser's  Stores,  Boston, 
Mass.:  Bangor,  Me.;  BurUngton,  Vt  (Calais,  Me.) ;  Eastport  Me.;  FaU  River. 
Mass.;  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  Newport,  R.  I.;  Newport,  Vt;  Portland,  Me.; 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Springfield,  Mass. 

Buffalo  food-inspection  laboratory,  Federal  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.:  Cape 
Vlncwit,  N.  Y.  (Malone,  N.  Y.) ;  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y.;  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.; 
Oswego.  N.  Y.;  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Rouse  Point,  N.  Y.) ; 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  • 

CSbicago  food-inspection  laboratory,  Manhattan  Building,  Chicago,  111.:  Du- 
buque, Iowa ;  Marquette,  Mich. ;  Milwaukee,  Wia ;  Peoria,  111. 

Cincinnati  food-inspection  laboratory'.  First  National  Bank  BuUding,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio:  Ck)lumbus,  Ohio;  Dayton,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Louisville,  Ky. 

Denver  food-inspection  laboratory,  Tabor  Opera  House  Building,  Denver, 
Colo. :  Nogales,  Ariz. ;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Detroit  food-inspection  laboratory.  Telegraph  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. :  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.;  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  (Petoskey,  Mich.);  Port  Huron,  Mich.; 
Sandusky,  Ohio;  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Galveston  food-inspection  laboratory.  Old  Custom-House,  Galveston,  Tex.: 
Brownsville,  Tex. ;  Corpus  Christl,  Tex. ;  Eagle  Pass,  Tex. ;  El  Paso,  Tex. ;  Gal- 
veston, Tex.;  Houston,  Tex.  (Texas  City,  Tex.) ;  (Velasco,  Tex.). 

Kansas  City  food-inspection  laboratory,  (Government  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. :  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Nashville  food-inspection  laboratory,  Custom-House,  Nashville,  Tenn.:  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

New  Orleans  food-inspection  laboratory,  Custom-House,  New  Orleans,  La.: 
Mobile,  Ala. 

New  York  food-Inspection  laboratory.  United  States  Appraiser's  Stores,  New 
York,  N.  Y.:  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Hartford,  Ck)nn.;  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.;  Newark,  N.  J.;  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Norwalk,  Conn.) ;  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
(Stamford,  Onn.). 

Omaha  food-inspection  laboratory,  Post-Offlce  Building,  Omaha,  Nebr. :  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa ;  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Lincoln,  Nebr. ;  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Philadelphia  food-inspection  laboratory,  United  States  Appraiser's  Stores, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. :  (Chester,  Pa.) ;  Somers  Pohit,  N.  J. ;  Wilmington,  Del. 

Pittsburg  food-inspection  laboratory.  Park  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  (Cleve- 
land, Ohio.;  Erie,  Pa. 

St.  Paul  food-inspection  laboratory.  Old  Capitol  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
Duluth,  Minn.  (Minneapolis,  Minn.)  ;  Pembina,  N.  Dak. 

San  Francisco  food-inspection  laboratory,  United  States  Appraiser's  Stores, 
San  Francisco,  C&h :  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (Oakland,  Cal.) ;  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Savannah  food-inspection  laboratory,  Custom-House,  Savannah,  (Sa. :  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Key  West,  Fla.  (Miami,  Fla.) ; 
(Palm  Beach,  Fla.) :  (Punta  Gorda,  Fla.) ;  Tampa,  Fla. 

Seattle  food-inspection  laboratory.  Arcade  Annex  Building,  Seattle,  Wash.: 
Great  Falls,  Mont:  Port  Townsend,  Wash.  (Spokane,  Wash.)  ;  (Tacoma,  Wash.). 

Washington  food-inspection  laboratory,  Bureau  of  Ch^nistry,  Washington, 
D.  O. :  Baltimore,  Md. ;  (Jeorgetown,  D.  C;  Newborn,  N.  C;  Newport  News, 
Va. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  Petersburg,  Va. ;  Richmond,  Va. 

The  following  tabulated  statement  of  the  activities  of  the  twenty- 
one  branch  laboratories  is  of  interest  as  indicating  in  a  general  way  the 
extent  of  the  work  done,  the  accompanying  text  showing  the  character 
of  the  examinations  made,  the  classes  of  foods  examined,  and  the 
nature  of  the  research  work  done  in  connection  with  the  execution 
of  the  law. 

<>An  amendment  to  the  Treasury  decision  inaugurating  this  inspection  has  been 
requested  to  cover  speciflcaUy  the  inspection  of  imported  drugs  at  these  non- 
laboratory  ports. 
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In  the  reports  of  the  various  food-inspection  laboratories  it  will 
appear  that  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  the  foods  and  drugs 
examined  were  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 
FrcMn  this  no  inference  can  be  made  regarding  the  prevalence  of 
adulteration  and  misbranding.  As  the  work  of  the  Bureau  increases 
the  inspectors  become  more  and  more  experienced  in  the  collection  of 
samples  and  are  more  and  more  conversant  with  various  brands  and 
types  of  food.  The  samples  taken  by  them  do  not  represent  the 
average  foods  and  drugs  on  sale  on  the  markets,  but  those  which  the 
inspectors  suspect  of  adulteration. 

Food  and  drug  samples  examined  in  the  various  branch  laboratories  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910, 


Imported  samples. 

Hearings 

Interstate 
samples. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
samples. 

Total 

TAboratory. 

Legal. 

niegal. 

Floor-in- 
spection 
samples. 

con- 
ducted. 

Legal. 

Illegal. 

samples 
analyced. 

Boston 

460 
76 

173 
19 
U 
52 
58 

272 

295 

29 

125 

4 

4* 

22 
144 

12,^ 

2,572 

28 

11 

92 

365 

677 

674 
150 
365 
239 
160 
359 
116 
131 
103 
157 
197 
1,779 

69 
293 
197 
137 
295 

85 
491 
150 
113 

744 
146 
658 
1,167 
395 
151 
192 

270 
231 
686 
228 
175 
144 
144 

140 
41 
42 
1 
44 
31 
44 
8 

1,909 

523 

1,684 

1,409 

62ft 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

CindnnaU 

DoDver 

Detroit 

882 

Galveston 

461 

Honolulua 

424 

Kansas  City 

125 

191, 

148 

124 

239 

41 
162 
112 
365 
186 
469 
106 

50 

127 
65 
108 
297 
110 
114 
216 
143 
281 
55 
375 
51 
41 

252 

Nashville 

256 

New  Orleans 

95 
2,382 

84 
1,632 

2,891 

47,821 

3 

5,250 

227 

4,636 

239 

233 

8,100 

26 

1,657 

76 
504 
100 
48 
55 
46 
99 
4 
153 
19 
168 

611 

New  York 

4,989 

Omaha 

44ft 

Philadelphia 

569 
47 

248 
14 
74 

237 
65 

277 

183 
54 

106 
6 
13 

209 
40 

137 

966 

Pittsburg 

534 

Portland. 

666 

St.  Louis 

765 

St.  Paul 

282 

Ban     F»1M)nl«M>.   .  -   .   ,  r  -  r  -  r  -  r 

1,443 

Savannah 

280 

Seattle 

67% 

Total 

5,130 

3,087 

87,265 

6,278 

5,710 

3,861 

1,623 

19,411 

«  Owing  to  death  of  its  chief,  this  laboratory  was  closed  during  the  month  of  June;  report  is  total  for 
eleven  months. 

The  wide  variation  in  the  figures  reported  from  the  different 
branches  is  due  to  the  different  conditions  existing,  details  from  one 
station  to  another  and  for  court  work,  the  varying  amounts  of 
executive  and  routine  work  necessitated  at  different  points,  etc.  In 
some  cases  the  hearings  are  conducted  almost  entirely  by  correspond- 
ence and  again  those  cited  appear  in  person. 

BOSTON   LABOBATOBT. 

Of  the  1,909  samples  analyzed  at  the  Boston  laboratory  over 
one-third  were  imported  and  included  a  wide  variety  of  products. 
Approximately  39  per  cent  of  these  were  classed  as  illegal.  Of  the 
1,014  interstate  samples,  737  were  milk  samples,  a  larger  part  of 
which  were  obtained  during  the  milk  campaign  of  November,  1909, 
undertaken  because  there  had  been  much  complaint  concerning  the 
quality  of  milk  shipped  to  Boston  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  from 
outside  the  State;  approximately  13  i)er  cent  of  these  samples  were 
classed  as  illegal,  quite  a  number  being  watered  milks  from  New 
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Hampshire  and  CJonnecticut  The  source  of  all  samples  showing 
added  water,  excessive  filth,  or  an  abnormally  high  bacterial  count 
was  inspected  and  the  conditions  in  general  were  such  as  to  account 
for  the  insanitary  samples,  while  m  several  instances  deplorable 
conditions  were  found.  In  general,  the  milk  supply  of  Boston  was 
superior  to  that  of  any  city  so  far  inspected,  but  the  supply  of 
Springfield  was  inferior.  As  a  result  of  the  warning,  hearings^  and 
prosecutions  which  have  followed  this  milk  investigation  it  is  believed 
that  the  milk  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  in  New  England  has 
been  appreciably  improved.  A  large  proportion  of  the  miscellaneous 
samples  examined  during  the  year  were  analyzed  for  the  purchasing 
commissary  office  of  the  War  Department  at  Boston.  Of  the  674 
hearings  held,  401  were  on  domestic  products,  approximately  500 
being  held  in  person  and  the  remainder  bv  correspondence. 

The  following  original  investigations  have  been  given  attention 
during  the  year  as  opportunity  has  offered : 

Vanilla  extract. — ^The  study  of  the  effect  of  various  methods  of 
manufacturing  vanilla  extract  from  different  kinds  of  vanilla  beans 
has  been  continued,  including  detailed  analyses  of  the  extracts 
examined. 

Fish. — ^The  work  of  the  laboratory  on  fish  has  been  extended  to 
include  the  detection  of  the  deterioration  of  canned  fish  due  to 
decomposition  before  canning.  If  this  has  not  gone  too  far,  the 
appearance  of  the  fish  may  be  nearly  normal  after  the  container  is 
sterilized.  Fish  of  this  character,  however,  appear  to  yield  upon 
analysis  an  appreciable  amount  of  free  ammonia,  as  would  be 
expected  from  Pennington's  results  in  similar  investigations.  This 
is  not  true  of  fresh  fish.  All  samples  of  fish  examined  that  had  been 
canned  two  or  more  years  also  gave  appreciable  amounts  of  free 
ammonia,  and  an  experiment  is  under  way  in  which  fish  packed 
under  known  conditions  is  being  submitted  to  periodical  examina- 
tions. 

Contamination  of  food  products  by  tin. — On  opening  canned  fish 
which  has  been  packed  for  a  long  period  in  tin  cans  in  wnich  the  fish 
is  unprotected  from  the  tin,  it  is  invariably  noticed  that  the  container 
is  more  or  less  discolored  and  often  badly  etched.  This  recently  led 
to  an  investigation  as  to  the  tin  content  of  canned  fish  imported 
through  the  port  of  Boston  and  it  subsequently  developed  that  a 
number  of  such  shipments  contained  from  300  to  1,200  mg  of  tin 
per  kilogram — amounts  which  may  be  injurious  to  health.  As  to 
the  quantity  of  tin  in  solution,  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
tin  plate,  the  kind  or  character  of  goods,  and  the  length  of  time  the 
latter  have  been  put  up.  All  fish  in  acid  have  been  found  to  corrode 
the  tin  very  badly,  even  in  a  short  time;  this  apjplies  particularly  to 
fish  in  mustard  sauce.  Fish  in  tomato  and  various  other  sauces^  in 
bouillon,  and  smoked  fish  of  all  kinds — except  when  packed  in  oil — 
have  been  found  to  be  especially  active  in  attacking  the  container. 
Lobsters,  clams,  and  shrimp  also  attack  cans  badly  if  they  are  unpro- 
tected, while,  as  is  generally  known,  many  fruits  and  vegetables  act 
in  the  same  manner. 

Cabhew  nuts. — Cashew  nuts  (Anarcardium  occidentale)  ^  grown 
in  tropical  countries,  where  they  are  highly  regarded  as  an  article  of 
food,  are  being  brought  into  uiis  country  in  constantly  increasing 
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amounts,  particularly  from  Jamaica  and  India.  During  the  past 
season  over  45,000  pounds  have  been  imported  through  Boston  alone, 
but  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  these  nuts  are  used  whole, 
the  larger  part  bemg  ground  and  mixed  with  other  higher-pric^ 
nuts  of  more  pronounced  flavor,  such  as  the  almond.  A  chemical 
and  microscopical  studjr  has  been  made  of  cashew  nuts,  from  which 
their  addition  in  appreciable  amounts  to  other  nut  mixtures  or  pastes 
may  be  detected. 

BUFFALO  LABOBATOBY. 

Of  the  105  import  samples  examined  at  the  Buffalo  laboratory  29 
were  found  to  be  illegal,  and  were  either  relabeled  under  customs 
supervision  or  reshipped  from  the  country.  Port  inspections  were 
continued  throughout  the  year  at  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Roch- 
ester. Of  the  377  interstate  samples  61  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
iUegal,  the  principal  classes  of  foods  inspected  being  grape  juice  and 
other  imfermented  beverages,  fruit  and  saccharine  products,  flavor- 
ing extracts,  spices,  dairy  products,  cocoa,  and  chocolate.  One  hun- 
dred and  firty-nine  heanngs  were  held,  of  which  117  were  reported 
in  writing,  19  held  orally,  and  at  15  the  persons  cited  appeared  and 
presented  their  statement  in  writing.  Eight  citations  to  hearing 
met  with  no  response. 

Investigations  undertaken  during  the  year  included  a  completion 
of  work,  previously  reported,  on  the  composition  of  canned  peas  and 
beans,  the  results  being  published  in  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Circular 
No.  54.  Methods  for  the  determination  of  suj^rs  and  fat  in  cocoa 
products  and  for  the  determination  of  addea  cocoa  shells  in  such 
products  were  also  studied  and  an  extended  investigation  made  to 
provide  a  satisfactory  procedure  for  determining  the  alkalinity  of 
ash  for  use  in  judging  of  alkali-treated  cocoais.  Some  collaborative 
work  has  also  h«en  done  on  flavoring  extracts  and  paprika. 

CHICAGO  LABOBATOBY. 

Owing  to  special  work  relating  to  bleached  flour,  the  number  of 
samples  exammed  at  the  Chicago  laboratory  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  inspection  was  somewhat  less  than  during  the  preceding  year.  Of 
the  1,344  official  samples  of  domestic  foods  analyzed  686,  or  51  per 
cent  of  the  total  numoer,  were  found  to  be  illegal.  The  percentages 
of  the  samples  found  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded,  m  the  case 
of  the  principal  classes  of  foods  examined,  were  as  follows :  Cereal 
products,  including  flour,  62  per  cent ;  coffee  and  cocoa,  23  per  cent ; 
flavoring  extracts,  52  per  cent ;  fruit  products,  45  per  cent ;  sacchar- 
ine products,  55  per  cent ;  spices  and  condiments,  34  per  cent.  Cita- 
tions of  hearings  have  been  issued  in  365  cases,  in  the  majority  of 
which  evidence  was  presented  in  person  by  the  party  cited  or  his 
representative. 

Inspection  of  2,572  shipments  of  imported  foods  on  the  floors  of 
the  appraiser's  stores  led  to  the  taking  of  298  samples,  of  which  num- 
ber 125,  representing  42  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  samples 
examined,  were  found  to  be  illegal.  The  classes  of  products  most 
commonly  found  adulterated  were  dairy  products,  and  preserved 
meat  and  fish. 
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Bleached  flour. — ^The  most  important  work  of  the  year  has  been 
in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  bleached  flour. 
This  has  involved  the  examination  of  numerous  suspected  samples, 
the  investigation  of  special  problems  relating  to  bleaching,  ana  the 
attendance  of  two  of  the  chemists  at  the  New  Orleans  and  Kansas 
City  trials. 

About  300  samples  of  wheat  from  different  sections  of  the  country, 
representing  a  great  number  of  varieties  and  grades,  were  secured 
throuffh  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  ground  in  an  exj)eri- 
mental  mill  in  the  Laboratory  of  Vegetable  Physiology  at  Washing- 
ton. The  flour  thus  obtained  was  examined  at  the  Chicago  labora- 
tory with  reference  to  nitrites.  In  no  case  was  even  a  trace  of  nitrites 
detected. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  effects  of  bleaching  and  aging  on  the 
physical  properties  and  chemical  composition  of  flour  has  been  car- 
ried out  with  patent  and  clear  flours  frcHn  15  mills  located  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  This  investigation  may  be  regarded  as  pre- 
liminary to  a  more  extensive  one  planned  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  the  course  of  the  flour  investigations  a  method  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  determination  of  the  "gasoline  number,"  which  is 
a  measure  of  the  amount  of  yellow  coloring  matter  present  in  the 
flour  associated  with  the  oil.  This  method,  at  first  designed  merely 
for  detecting  bleaching,  is  believed  to  have  a  wide  application  for 
determining  the  color  value  of  unbleached  flour. 

Vanilla  investigations. — ^A  method  of  determining  vanillin,  cou- 
marin,  and  the  normal  lead  number  in  vanilla  extracts,  developed 
during  the  preceding  year,  was  presented  at  the  Denver  convention 
of  the  Association  of  Official  A^icultural  Chemists,  and  has  been 
used  in  the  examination  of  74  vanilla  extracts  prepared  in  the  labora- 
tory from  as  many  samples  of  vanilla  beans,  representing  not  only 
the  product  of  different  places  of  production,  but  also  the  different 
len^hs  and  commercial  ^ades  of  each.  Second  extracts  prepared  in 
ea(£  case  from  the  residue  of  the  first  extraction  have  also  been 
analyzed.  It  is  believed  that  the  results  thus  obtained  will  be  of 
value  in  interpreting  the  analyses  of  commercial  extracts,  and  enable 
the  analyst  to  distinguish  genuine  vanilla  extract  from  imitations. 

Court  work. — Chemists  from  this  laboratory  have  been  called  on 
to  present  evidence  in  court  cases  both  at  Chicago  and  other  points. 
The  time  spent  in  consultation  with  district  attorneys  and  in  court, 
including  the  bleached-flour  cases,  has  been  approximately  equivalent 
to  that  of  one  person  for  the  whole  year. 

CINCINNATI  LABOBATOBY. 

The  total  number  of  samples  analyzed  at  the  Cincinnati  laboratory 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  is  1,409,  including  interstate  and  import 
work.  About  one-sixth  of  the  1,385  interstate  samples  were  adjudged 
illegal.  Of  the  domestic  samples  101  were  milks,  145  fruit  products, 
ana  126  flavoring  extracts.  As  the  figures  show,  the  milk  supply  in 
and  around  the  city  of  Cincinnati  during  the  past  year  has  received 
special  attention.  At  the  time  this  work  was  first  undertaken,  less  than 
two  years  ajgo,  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  milk  samples  were  adulter- 
ated, but  when  the  last  milk  campaign  was  conducted,  during  June, 
1910,  only  from  6  to  7  per  cent  or  the  samples  examined  showed 
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adulteration  b^  the  chemical  analysis.  Bacteriological  determina- 
tions are  not  included  in  this  statement.  Of  the  239  hearings  re- 
ported, about  100  were  conducted  by  correspondence.  The  chief  of 
the  laboratory  was  detailed  during  the  year  to  certain  large  eastern 
cities  to  assist  in  milk  campaigns  such  as  had  been  conducted  at 
Cincinnati. 

DENVER  LABORATOBY. 

The  percentage  of  the  570  interstate  samples  examined  that  were 
found  to  violate  the  law  was  about  31,  a  slight  but  not  significant  de- 
crease as  compared  with  last  year.  The  violations  by  shortage  of 
weight  or  measure,  which  last  year  predominated,  showed  a  decided 
diminution,  and  in  most  instances  were  due  to  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  size  of  the  containers  rather  than  to  any  fault  of  the  manufacturer. 
The  form  of  illegality  most  f reauently  found  consisted  of  exaggerated 
and  misleading  statements  on  the  lablels. 

Research  work  has  been  continued  on  lemon  extracts  and  oils,  com- 
paring various  methods  for  the  determination  of  citral  in  these  sub- 
stances. In  connection  with  this  work  the  possibility  of  determining 
citronellal  in  lemon  oils  has  also  been  studied,  using  both  fuchsin 
sulphurous  acid  and  metaphenelene  diaminhydrochlorid. 

A  simple  and  reliable  method  has  been  elaborated  for  making  quick 
ether  extract  determinations  on  dry  powdered  substances,  such  as 
cocoa,  coffee,  spices,  etc.  Its  usefulness  lies  in  the  amount  of  time 
saved,  the  process  of  extraction  consuming  only  a  few  minutes  for 
each  sample  as  compared  with  twenty  hours  by  the  official  method, 
and  the  results  so  far  obtained  by  the  two  methods  agree  remarkably 
well.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  proposed  method  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  official  one,  but  it  oners  a  simple  and  rapid  means  by 
which  the  analyst  may  separate  the  genuine  from  the  adulterated 
samples. 

Forty- four  samples  were  examined  for  the  Treasury  and  War  de- 
partments, consisting  of  a  few  samjples  of  drugs  for  the  Customs 
Service  and  a  considerable  number  oi  spices,  etc.,  for  the  commissary, 
Department  of  the  Colorado,  cooperative  work  on  methods  for  the 
examination  of  sugars  and  flavoring  extracts  and  on  maple  products 
and  the  detection  of  capsicum,  etc.,  m  ginger  ales. 

Nearly  all  of  the  160  hearings  held  by  the  Denver  laboratory  dur- 
ing the  year  were  conducted  by  correspondence.  The  territory  from 
which  samples  are  commonly  purchased  and  sent  to  the  Denver  lab- 
oratory for  analysis  comprises  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  part  of 
Nebraska,  western  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona^  and  Nevada,  a  very 
large  but  rather  sparsely  populated  area.  Again,  Denver  is  not  in 
itself  an  extensive  or  important  producer  of  foods  as  ccMnpared  with 
eastern  cities,  but  is  a  comparatively  large  distributor  of  foods 
through  a  district  covering  a  considerable  portion  of  the  States 
named.  These  conditions  materially  affect  the  character  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  results  being  that  few  manufacturers  are  cited  on  samples 
examined  in  the  Denver  laboratory. 

DETROIT    LABORATORY. 

The  work  of  the  Detroit  laboratory,  as  in  previous  years,  has  con- 
sisted principally  in  examinations  of  domestic  samples.  Of  the  295 
interstate  samples  about  50  per  cent  were  found  to  be  illegal.    Notice- 
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able  among  these  were  49  illegal  samples  of  fruit  products  out  of 
66  examined,  and  46  out  of  125  flavoring  extracts.  The  miscellane- 
ous samples  analyzed  were  chiefly  those  submitted  by  the  Treasury 
Department  and  others  used  in  cooperative  work  with  the  Bureau. 
Of  the  56  samples  of  imported  food  and  drug  products  only  4  were 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  food  and  drugs  act.  Besides  the  im- 
ported samples  taken  from  the  Detroit  appraiser's  stores,  samples 
were  also  received  from  Grand  Rapids,  !Port  Huron,  and  Toledo. 
Over  50  per  cent  of  the  359  hearings  were  on  flavoring  extracts  and 
fruit  products,  at  which  approximately  60  per  cent  of  those  cited 
appeared  in  person. 

GALVESTON  LABOBATOBY. 

The  examination  of  imported  foods  constitutes  the  less  important 

Sart  of  the  work  of  the  Galveston  laboratory.  Wines,  liquors,  tinned 
ah,  oils,  and  canned  vegetables  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
entries  at  this  port,  and  of  the  81  samples  examined,  about  three- 
fourths  were  adjudged  misbranded  or  adulterated. 

The  336  domestic  samples  examined  were  principally  canned  fruits, 
flavoring  extracts,  cocoa,  chocolate,  spices,  condiments,  fruit  juices, 
fermented  liqiiors,  cereals,  and  sirups,  of  which  about  43  per  cent 
were  adjudged  illegal.  The  territory  from  which  these  samples  were 
drawn  is  principaHv  limited  to  Texas,  with  a  few  from  Ix)uisiana. 
Oklahoma,  and  adfiacent  States.  Or  course,  the  percentage  oi 
samples  found  illegal  is  no  criterion  of  the  average  of  food  products 
brought  into  this  territory,  since  these  sanvples  are  selected  by  the 
inspector  as  being  suspicious.  Instances  of^  products  dangerous  to 
health  were  rare,  out  cases  of  willful  misrepresentation  were  not  un- 
common, particularly  in  the  case  of  extracts  artificially  compounded 
to  imitate  the  genume,  about  54  per  cent  of  those  examined  being 
found  illegal.  About  half  of  the  fruit  juices  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  products  were  also  adjudged  illegal. 

The  hearings  held  at  this  laboratory  on  domestic  cases  have  been 
largely  those  accorded  to  retail  dealers  and  are  conducted  almost  en- 
tirely by  correspondence,  owing  to  the  distance  involved. 

There  being  no  other  government  laboratory  in  this  district,  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  examinations  were  made  for  the  Treasury 
Department,  from  time  to  time,  in  connection  with  the  customs  work. 

in  addition  to  the  regular  inspection  of  samples,  methods  of  analy- 
sis proposed  for  cocoa,  the  determination  of  citral  in  lemon  oil.  the 
determination  of  preservatives,  and  of  color  in  whisky  have  been 
tested,  and  analyses  of  oysters  and  water  from  the  local  oyster  reefs 
have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  oyster  investigations  of  the 
Division  of  Foods. 

KANSAS  CITY  LABOBATOBY. 

Almost  half  of  the  252  samples  examined  were  found  to  be  illegal, 
the  proportion  varying  from  90  per  cent  in  the  case  of  fruit  juices 
and  nonalcoholic  beverages  and  oi  fermented  beverages  to  14  per  cent 
for  coffee  and  cocoa.  Cereal,  fruit,  and  saccharine  products  were  the 
principal  articles  examined.  Of  cereal  products  77  per  cent  were 
illegal,  of  dairy  products  53  per  cent,  of  flavoring  extracts  50  per  cent, 
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of  fruit  products  41  per  cent,  of  oils  and  fats  33  per  cent,  of  saccha- 
rine products  28  per  cent,  and  of  spices  and  condiments  25  per  cent. 

For  nearly  two  months  the  regular  activities  of  the  laboratory  were 
diverted  to  the  preparation  of  the  bleached  flour  case  which  was  tried 
in  Kansas  City  June  1,  and  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

Some  collaborative  work  on  methods  was  done,  chiefly  dealing  with 
the  determination  of  citral  in  lemon  extracts.  An.  apparatus  was 
perfected  for  the  convenient  and  rapid  photography  oi  labels,  these 
being  necessary  to  show  the  "  design  and  device  "  as  well  as  the  word- 
ing. The  main  feature  of  the  apparatus  is  the  use  of  focusing  scales 
and  the  elimination. of  the  dark  room,  the  whole  operation  being  so 
simple  as  to  permit  of  its  being  turned  over  to  an  unskilled  person. 

NASHVILLE  LABORATORY. 

Of  the  256  interstate  samples  examined  21  were  check  analyses,  all 
reported  as  illegal,  excluding  which  about  19  per  cent  of  the  samples 
were  adjudged  either  misbranded  or  adulterated.  Flavoring  extracts, 
vinegars,  and  spices  furnished  the  greater  part  of  these.  A  vinegar 
investigation  was  made  in  connection  with  the  New  York  laboratory, 
during  which  vinegar  plants  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Cairo,  111.,  and 
Paducah,  Ky.,  were  visited  and  a  special  study  made  of  the  samples 
80  obtained. 

In  connection  with  this  work  167  hearings  were  conducted,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  correspondence. 

NEW  ORLEANS   LABORATORY. 

The  work  of  the  New  Orleans  laboratory  has  been  closely  confined 
to  the  routine  examination  of  interstate  and  import  samples,  owing 
to  the  serious  illness  and  absence  of  the  chief. 

Some  of  the  76  unofficial  samples  were  examined  for  the  purchasing 
commissary  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  others  for  the  United 
States  Grain  Standardization  Laboratory,  the  remainder  being  ana- 
lyzed in  connection  with  the  bleached-flour  investigation.  For  about 
a  month  the  entire  resources  of  the  laboratory  were  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  the  bleached-flour  case  whidi  was  tried  in  New 
Orleans  February  10,  1910. 

Work  on  a  method  for  the  detection  of  com  oil  in  mixtures,  particu- 
larly with  cotton-seed  oil^  was  planned,  pure  samples  of  com  oil  and 
cotton-seed  oil  beinjp  obtamed  and  known  mixtures  made. 

The  inspection  of  bulk  olives  offered  for  entry  into  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  has  shown  over  90  per  cent  of  them  to  be  wormy  and  unfit 
for  food.  Nearly  3,000  floor  inspections  resulted  in  the  examination 
of  179  import  samples,  about  half  of  which  were  adjudged  illegal, 
fruit  prodTucts,  meat  and  fish,  and  vegetables  furnishing  the  greater 
part  of  these. 

The  more  important  classes  of  domestic  products  examined  were 
coffees  and  cocoas,  dairy  products,  fermented  liquors,  flavoring  ex- 
tracts, and  fruit  and  saccharine  products,  of  which  over  one-third  were 
found  to  be  illegal,  about  42  per  cent  of  all  of  the  domestic  samples 
proving  to  be  eitner  misbranded  or  adulterated. 
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NEW  YORK  LABORATORY. 

Inspection  work. — The  New  York  laboratory  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  inspection  and  examination  of  imported  food  and  drug 

eroducts,  as  provided  for  by  section  11  of  the  food  and  drugs  act. 
►uring  the  past  year  47,821  cases  of  foods  and  drugs  were  inspected 
on  the  examiners'  floors,  from  which  no  samples  were  taken;  4,014 
samples  were  analyzed  in  the  laboratory,  of  which  M^2,  or  about  40 
per  cent,  were  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  law.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-five  shipments  were  reshipped  or  destroyed,  and  1,245  ship- 
ments were  permitted  entry  after  being  relabeled  or  sorted.  Tne 
principal  food  products  analyzed  were  fruit  and  fruit  products, 
cheese,  edible  oils,  liquors,  essential  oils,  cereal  products,  and  spices. 
Among  the  food  prodiicts  examined  during  the  past  year  were  a  large 
number  of  shipments  of  beans  from  Italy,  which  were  infested  with, 
a  small  flv,  the  bite  of  which  produced  a  rash  on  the  workmen  on  the 
docks.  A  large  number  of  shipments  of  figs  were  found  to  be  so 
badlj  infested  with  worms  and  worm  excreta  as  to  necessitate  their 
reshipment. 

With  regard  to  the  crude  drugs  presented  for  entry,  a  marked  im- 
provement in  quality  is  noted,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  review : 

Belladonna  leaves. — These  have  Improved  very  much  In  quality.  From  about 
60  shipments  examined,  less  than  10  per  cent  have  been  deficient  in  assay.  Of 
these  about  one-half  contained  scopola  leaves. 

Belladonna  root, — About  20  shipments  were  examined,  3  of  which  contained 
poke  root,  and  were  decidedly  deficient  in  alkaloid.  Some  large  shipments, 
however,  averaging  50  bales,  equaled  or  exceeded  the  pharmacopoeia  1  require- 
ment as  to  alkaloid  content. 

AaafcBtida. — This  commodity,  although  there  has  been  n  considerable  im- 
provement, is  still,  as  a  rule,  of  poor  quality.  Of  45  shipments  examined  more 
than  half  did  not  come  up  to  the  U.  S.  P.  standards. 

Cinchona, — Of  the  28  shipments  entered  all  samples  taken  were  above  the 
U.  S.  P.  standard. 

Benzoin, — Of  21  shipments  entered  practically  all  complied  with  the  15 
per  cent  insoluble  standard.  Several,  however,  were  entered  for  "technical 
purposes  only,"  and  declnred  25  per  cent  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Jahorandi. — ^With  the  exception  of  one  sample,  consisting  of  a  false  variety, 
all  the  Jaborandi  has  been  of  excellent  quality,  assaying  about  0.75  per  cent, 
which  exceeds  the  U.  S.  P.  requirement 

Copaiba. — Of  105  shipments  entered  only  2  per  cent  contained  foreign  resins. 
Copaiba  has  Improved  to  such  an  extent  that  the  South  American  importations 
are  practically  pure.  Five  large  shipments  of  African  balsam  were  entered, 
consisting  of  about  200,000  pounds. 

Balaam  Peru. — Sixty-two  shipments  were  entered.  The  San  Salvador  and 
CJolombian  varieties  are  up  to  the  U.  S.  P.  standard. 

Synthetic  Peru. — ^A  very  close  imitation  of  the  natural  has  been  offered,  but 
the  majority  is  brought  in  for  technical  use  only.  Nine  shipments  of  "pem- 
gene  "  were  entered  in  the  same  way. 

JTenhane. — Of  over  30  shipments  entered,  although  many  assay  as  high  as 
0.13  per  cent,  yet  over  20  per  cent  are  deficient  in  alkaloid,  due  to  the  excessive 
amount  of  sand  mixed  with  the  leaves. 

Stramonium, — ^Thirteen  shipments  were  entered,  all  of  which  were  of  good 
quality. 

Quince  seed. — Sixteen  shipments  were  entered,  of  which  over  75  per  cent  were 
detained  because  of  excessive  foreign  material  averaging  40  per  cent. 

Jalap, — Eighty-four  shipments  were  entered,  and  of  11  samples  analyzed  but 
1  was  deficient  in  resin.    The  resin  content  averaged  10  per  cent. 

Rhubarb,  colchicum,  chamomile,  ipecac,  coca,  tolu,  guarana. — ^These  continue 
to  be  of  excellent  quality.  With  one  exception  gentian  roots  were  up  to  the 
standard.  As  before  stated,  adulteration  has  decreased  to  a  large  extent 
resulting  in  the  importation  of  drugs  of  superior  quality. 
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Four  hundred  and  twenty-one  interstate  samples  taken  by  the 
inspectors  in  the  regular  way  were  examined  at  the  laboratory  during 
the  past  year,  297,  or  70  per  cent,  of  which  were  found  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  Of  these  samples  68  were  coffee,  of  which  55,  or  80 
Sr  cent,  were  illegal,  a  majority  being  falsely  represented  to  be 
ocha  and  Java  mixtures.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  labeling 
of  coffee  in  this  respect  has  been  noted  since  the  inspection  of  this 
product  was  commenced. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  samples  of  vinegar  were  analyzed,  67 
per  cent  of  which  were  found  to  be  adulterated,  the  chief  form  of 
sophistication  being  the  substitution  of  mixtures  of  distilled  vinegar 
and  boiled  cider  for  the  true  cider  vinegar. 

Aside  from  the  imported  and  interstate  samples  analyzed,  there 
have  been  received  from  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  (medical  supply  depot),  the  War  Department,  the 
Navy  Department,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
about  250  samples  of  food  products  and  medicines  for  examination 
as  to  purity  and  conformity  with  the  specifications. 

Twenty- four  samples  of  food  products  were  also  received  for  anal- 
ysis for  certification  for  the  export  trade,  certification  beinff  granted 
in  all  but  5  instances.  The  remaining  19  samples  covered  56  lots, 
and  56  certificates  were  issued. 

This  laboratory  has  also  passed  upon  189  samples  of  denaturants 
for  olive  oil.  By  the  provisions  of  the  present  tariff  act  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Treasury  Department,  olive  oil  intended  for  technical 
use  only  may  be  permitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty  if  denatured 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  unfit  for  food  purposes.  The  kind  of  de- 
naturant  and  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  intended  is  passed  upon  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Thus  far  the  following  denaturants 
have  been  permitted:  Oil  of  rosemary,  oleoresin  of  capsicum,  oleic 
acid,  wood  turpentine,  pyridin,  creosote,  and  anilin  oil.  Application 
for  denaturing  is  accompanied  with  the  material  it  is  proposed  to  use, 
which  material  is  sampled  by  this  laboratory  and  its  suitability  for 
the  purpose  determinea. 

Investigations. — An  investi^tion  of  the  subject  of  cider  vinegar 
wa^be^n,  the  principal  factories  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
being  visited  and  the  processes  of  manufacture  studied.  Samples  of 
raw  materials  and  of  the  product  at  the  various  stages  of  manufac- 
ture were  obtained  and  analyzed.  A  representative  of  the  laboratory 
was  stationed  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  factories  to  study  the 
chemical  changes  that  occur  in  the  product  during  the  daily  opera- 
tion. The  work  as  far  as  completed  promises  to  be  of  much  value, 
and  it  is  expected  to  continue  the  investigation  during  the  coming 
season. 

The  routine  and  investigation  work  on  the  subject  of  coal-tar  col- 
ors for  use  in  food  products  has  been  continued  during  the  past  year, 
the  entire  time  of  one  chemist  and  a  portion  of  that  of  two  others 
having  been  occupied  with  this  work.  Sixty  samples  have  been  ex- 
amine, of  which  about  95  per  cent  were  reported  as  complying  with 
the  Department's  requirements  for  certification.  The  studies  of 
methods  for  analysis  of  colors  have  been  continued,  and  the  follow- 
ing have  been  devised :  (1)  A  method  for  estimation  of  iodin  in  inor- 
ganic compounds  with  special  reference  to  mixtures  containing  halo- 
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gen  derivatives  of  fluorescein  and  the  inorganic  halides;  (2)  the  de- 
termination of  minute  amounts  of  arsenic  in  products  like  coal-tar 
colors;  (3)  the  separation  and  identification  of  mixtures  of  colors 
permitted  by  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  76. 

In  connection  with  the  drug  work  of  this  laboratory  an  interesting 
study  has  been  made  of  a  method  for  the  determination  of  benzalde- 
hvde,  cinnamic  aldehyde,  and  vanillin,  based  on  the  fact  that  these 
aldehydes  form  insoluble  semicarbazones  with  semicarbazids.  The 
advantages  of  this  method  are:  (1^  Ease  of  manipulation;  (2)  dry- 
ing at  100°  C,  where  the  phenylhydrozone  methods  necessitate  a 
lower  temperature;  (3)  the  resulting  semicarbazone  is  crystalline  in 
character,  of  a  definite  melting  point,  and  affords  a  ready  method  of 
identification  of  the  aldehyde  under  examination;  (4)  accuracy,  the 
dunlicates  varying  within  0.5  per  cent. 

Other  druff  investigations  included  a  study  of  Haarlem  oil  and 
one  of  copaiba.  From  examinations  of  the  Haarlem  oils  generally 
recognized  as  genuine,  this  product  appears  to  be  obtained  by  boiling 
together  a  fatty  oil,  sulphur,  and  turpentine  for  a  considerable  time 
(sixteen  to  twenty-iour  hours) .  The  oil  so  obtained  is  viscous,  brown- 
ish in  color,  and  possesses  the  characteristic  turpentine-sulphur  odor. 
The  volatile  oil  is  yellow  in  color  and  leaves  a  residue  oi  not  more 
than  15  per  cent  insoluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Experiments  made  in  this  laboratory,  in  wnich  linseed,  olive,  and 
castor  oil  were  boiled  with  sulphur  and  turpentine  for  sixteen  hours 
at  the  boiling  point  of  turpentine,  indicate  that  the  nature  of  the 
fatty  oil  has  little  influence  on  the  properties  of  the  final  product 
In  all  cases  the  volatile  oil  was  yellow  in  color^  contained  sulphur, 
and  resembled  that  obtained  from  the  imported  oils  in  all  particulars. 
No  amber  oil,  tar  oil,  aloes,  etc.,  were  found  in  any  of  the  imported 
oils,  the  yellow  color  of  the  volatile  oil  being  due  to  the  combination 
of  sulphur  with  the  turpentine. 

A  continuation  of  the  study  of  copaiba  shows  that  the  South 
American  products  as  a  rule  are  dextro-rotatory.  This  is  due  to  the 
resin  present,  which  is  dextro-rotatory,  and  since  its  specific  rota- 
tion is  about  -f78°  in  alcohol,  while  that  of  the  oil  is  —7°  to  — 35^ 
the  balsam,  due  to  the  percentage  of  resin,  is  dextro.  In  the  case  oi 
African  balsam,  the  original  balsam  is  Isevo^  the  resin  laevo,  and  the 
oil  dextro.    Gurjun  balsam  follows  copaiba  m  its  rotation. 

The  chemists  of  the  laboratory  have  also  done  collaborative  work 
on  methods  of  analysis  of  paprika,  preservatives,  flavoring  extracts, 
colors,  chocolate  and  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar,  drugs,  and  medicines. 

OMAHA  LABORATOBY. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-nine  interstate  inspection  samples  were 
examined  at  the  Omaha  laboratory,  about  one-third  of  which  were 
found  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranaed,  and  100  miscellaneous  samples 
were  received,  coming  principally  from  the  Treasury  Department 
(internal  revenue)  and  the  War  Department  (office  of  purchasing 
commissary).  As  the  chief  of  the  laboratory  was  detailed  to  Chicago 
for  over  three  months,  the  output  of  work  was  materially  reduc^. 
Coffees  and  cocoas,  flavoring  extracts,  fruit  and  saccharine  products, 
and  spices  and  condiments  constituted  the  largest  classes  of  products 
examined.    Nearly  half  of  the  ispices  and  10  out  of  14  cereal  products 
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were  adjudged  illegal.    Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  69  hearings 
held  were  conducted  by  correspondence. 

Research  work  on  methods  or  analysis  has  been  conducted  along  the 
following  lines :  Determination  of  benzoic  acid  in  catsup,  separation 
and  identification  of  capsicum  and  ginger  in  ginger  ale,  determination 
of  sucrose,  lactose,  and  fat  in  cocoa  products,  and  determination  of 
gljcerin  in  wine.  The  method  for  the  determination  of  glycerin  in 
wme,  with  slight  modifications,  was  applied  to  the  determination  of 
glycerin  in  vine^r.  This  study  gave  satisfactory  results  and  new 
characteristic  ratios  which*  furnish  additional  means  of  judging  the 
purity  of  cider  vinegar. 

PHILADELPHIA  LABOBATOBT. 

The  inspection  of  imported  products  has  constituted  the  principal 
work  of  the  laboratory,  as  in  previous  years.  Of  the  752  import 
samples  examined,  24  per  cent  were  either  adulterated  or  misbranded. 
this  percentage  being  practically  the  same  as  in  1909.  The  principal 
products  examined  included  drugs,  spices,  condiments,  fruit  products, 
and  dairy  and  cereal  products. 

The  total  number  of  domestic  samples  examined  was  considerably 
less  than  that  reported  last  year,  due  partly  to  the  increase  in  the 
nimiber  of  hearings  and  in  court  work,  and  also  because  the  samples 
examined  were  of  such  a  character  that  more  time  was  required  in 
making  the  analysis.  The  ratio  of  illcjgal  (114)  to  the  total  number 
of  interstate  samples  examined  (155)  g^ves  a  wronff  impression  of  the 
character  of  the  products  examined,  since  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  illegal  samples  reported  were  check  analyses  on  samples  found 
to  be  adulterated  at  other  laboratories  and  forwarded  for  confirmatory 
examination. 

For  some  time  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  examination 
of  import«i  cheese,  with  the  result  that  almost  all  the  foreign  cheese 
now  received  is  correctly  labeled  as  to  whether  it  is  made  from  partly 
skimmed  milk  or  not.    When  this  work  was  first  started  a  very  large 

Eroportion  of  the  Italian  and  Greek  cheese,  also  Edam  cheese  from 
[ouand,  was  made  from  milk  which  had  been  partially  skimmed,  the 
goods  not  being  labeled  to  indicate  their  true  character.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  only  an  occasional  shipment  is  received  not  properly  labeled, 
and  the  importers,  after  having  their  attention  called  to  the  matter, 
are  very  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Department.  The  investiga- 
tions or  the  character  of  black  and  brown  mustard  seed  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ground  mustard  revealed  the  fact  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  wild  mustard,  or  charlock  (the  so-called  Dakota  mustara),  are 
bein^  used  in  the  spice  mills  instead  of  mustard  seed.  To  the  eye  this 
charlock  seed  resembles  very  closely  the  true  black  and  brown  mus- 
tard, but  when  examined  with  a  hand  lens  the  difference  is  very  evi- 
dent. As  a  result  of  this  investigation  some  of  the  spice  millers  are 
now  much  more  careful  as  to  the  character  of  the  seed  bought.  A 
systematic  examination  has  also  been  made  of  imported  fish  products 
which  are  packed  with  tomato  sauce  or  fish  bouillon,  the  examination 
showing  that  the  tomato  sauce  and  bouillon  in  many  instances  have  a 
serious  corrosive  action  on  the  tin,  and  that  the  contents  of  the  cans 
as  a  result  contain  quantities  of  tin,  which  may  be  injurious  to  health. 
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This  investigation  is  still  under  way,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  serious 
corrosion  in  instances  may  prove  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  inferior  tin, 
as  some  importations  are  received  which  show  no  corrosion  whatever, 
the  interior  of  the  cans  being  bright  and  clean. 

CJoUaborative  work  has  b^  done  on  methods  of  analysis  of  vari- 
ous products,  including  maple  sirup,  cocoa  products,  vanilla  extracts, 
citral  in  lemon  extracts,  detection  of  foreign  oil  in  pai>rika,  detection 
of  fish  oils  in  vegetable  oils,  determination  of  color  in  spirits,  and 
estimation  of  benzoic  acid  in  tomato  ketchujp. 

The  number  of  hearings  (293)  held  during  the  fiscal  year  was  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  From  tne 
evidence  onerea  at  the  hearings,  and  other  general  sources  of  infor- 
mation, the  manufacturers  and  others  involved  seemed  in  most  in- 
stances to  be  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  authorities  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  food  and  drugs  act  Many  products  which  formerly 
were  badly  adulterated  or  misbranded  are  now  found  to  be  in  strict 
compliance  with  the  law. 

PITTBBUBQ  LABOBATOBY. 

Of  the  101  import  samples  examined,  over  half  were  illegal,  the 
^eater  part  of  these  being  cheeses,  which  are  now  correctly  labeled 
m  the  majority  of  cases. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  interstate  samples  were  exam- 
ined, of  which  216.  or  considerably  over  half,  were  adjudged  illegal, 
including  53  out  or  76  flavoring  extracts,  56  out  of  94  fruit  products, 
14  out  of  24  saccharine  products,  and  14  out  of  23  vinegar  samples. 
The  greater  part  of  the  55  miscellaneous  samples  were  examined  in 
connection  with  cases  in  preparation  for  prosecution;  a  few  were 
analyzed  for  the  Treasury  Department.  Twenty-two  samples  of 
Jamaica  ginger  were  prepared  and  analyzed  to  serve  as  standards  in 
a  case  for  prosecution,  and  experimental  work  was  done  on  8  samples 
of  coffee  for  the  same  purpose. 

Collaborative  work  on  methods  of  analysis  was  done  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Detection  of  capsicum  in  ginger;  determination  of 
sucrose,  lactose,  and  fat  in  cocoa  products;  determination  of  benzoic 
acid  in  ketchup;  and  the  analysis  of  sirup.  Two  new  methods  of 
analysis  were  aevised  during  the  year:  One,  a  rapid  method  for  the 
determination  of  fat  in  cocoa  and  chocolate  products,  which  creatly 
shortens  the  time  of  analysis;  the  other,  a  very  rapid  method  for  the 
detection  of  lemon  and  orange  peel  color  in  lemon  and  orange  ex- 
tracts, respectively.  An  improvement  in  the  method  for  the  detec- 
tion of  caramel  in  vanilla  extracts  is  now  being  elaborated.  Investi- 
gations of  imported  fish  disclosed  the  fact  that  amins  in  these  prod- 
ucts on  distillation  will  give  formaldehyde  reactions. 

Twenty-two  interstate  samples  were  collected  by^  this  laboratory. 
One  of  these  consisted  of  eggs  in  a  very  bad  condition  and  a  seizure 
was  made,  followed  by  crimmal  prosecution,  the  shippers  being  fined 
$200.  The  dealer  followed  this  by  a  civil  suit  and  secured  $1,800 
damages. 

A  considerable  amount  of  imitation  vinegar  has  been  seized,  but 
it  is  evident  that  vigorous  measures  will  }^  necessary  to  break  up 
this  practice.  Conditions  affecting  cleanliness^  in  the  preparation  of 
food  products  have  improved  considerably  during  the  year,  and  there 
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is  a  tendency  amon^  some  manufacturers  to  put  up  more  of  the  better 
grades  of  goods  and  less  of  the  cheaper  ones. 

PORTLAND   LABOBATOBY. 

In  addition  to  the  import  and  interstate  work,  46  miscellaneous 
examinations  have  been  made  for  the  War,  Treasury,  and  Post-OJBce 
departments  and  for  the  state  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  and  in 
the  course  of  cooperative  work  in  the  study  of  methods  for  the  analy- 
sis of  extracts,  cocoa  products,  ketchups,  ginger  ale,  etc.  Of  the  354 
import  samples,  29  per  cent  were  adjudged  illegal,  and  of  255  inter- 
state samples  56  per  cent  were  illegal. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  hearings  have  been  called,  in  which 
it  appeared,  especially  in  regard  to  import  cases,  that  the  misbrand- 
ing and  adulteration  were  more  often  due  to  carelessness  and  igno- 
rance than  to  any  willful  intent  to  violate  the  law. 

Vinegar  factories  at  Salem  and  Portland,  Oreg.,  have  been  visited 
and  samples  obtained  for  information  and  stuo^,  especially  of  the 
*^  second  pressings  "  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  is  permissible  to  use 
them  in  tne  manufacture  of  cider  vinegar. 

ST.    LOUIS   LABOBATOBY. 

Of  the  646  interstate  samples  examined,  43  per  cent  were  considered 
illegal.  The  total  of  765  samples  included  99  unoflScial  samples, 
quite  a  number  of  flavoring  extracts,  baking  powders,  and  othergoods 
having  been  anal^rzed  for  the  purchasing  commissary  of  the  United 
States  Army  at  this  point. 

The  most  important  research  was  done  on  vinegars,  47  unofficial 
samples  being  examined  in  an  effort  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
composition  of  brown-sugar  vinegar,  molasses  vinegar,  and  com- 
susar  vinegar,  and  to  determine  as  definitely  as  possible  the  change 
taking  place  in  the  composition  of  the  material  during  the  process  of 
manufacture.  This  work,  while  as  yet  inccMnplete,  has  yielded  a 
^at  deal  of  information  which  will  be  of  valuable  assistance  in 
judging  vinegars  in  the  future. 

Of  the  295  hearings  recorded,  5  jyetlained  to  imported  food  prod- 
ucts, and  these  being  misbranded,  in  all  cases  save  one,  they  were 
released  to  the  importer  after  relabeling. 

ST.  PAUL  LABOBATOBY. 

Investigations  on  the  bleaching  of  wheat  flour  were  continued, 
special  regard  being  given  to  the  grade  or  qualitv  of  the  flour  treated. 
As  a  result  it  has  been  possible  to  produce  evidence  of  misbranding 
of  so-called  "  patent  flour ''  in  a  number  of  instances  where  seizures 
have  been  maae.  Work  on  the  composition  of  the  known  ^ades  of 
flour  is  also  continued  from  time  to  time  with  a  view  to  me  fixing 
of  percentage  limits  of  the  several  constituents  of  flour  which  have 
bearing  upon  its  grade  or  auality. 

Collaborative  work  has  been  done  on  methods  for  the  analysis  of 
cocoa  products,  sugar  and  molasses,  ginger  products,  vinegar,  vanilla 
flavoring,  and  citral  in  lemon  extract,  ana  on  the  examination  of 
linseed  oil.    An  investigation  was  also  made  of  the  chemical  compo- 
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sition  of  sorghum  simps  of  known  purity,  and  another  to  determine 
the  amount  of  alum  in  pickles. 

A  somewhat  extensive  investigation  of  edible  gelatins  is  now  under 
way  to  establish  methods  for  their  analysis  and  examination  as  to 
origin,  commercial  purity,  and  wholesomeness. 

Inspection  of  imported  food  and  druff  products  is  personally  con- 
duct^ at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  extended  to  Dulufh  by  cor- 
respondence. Of  the  87  samples  analyzed,  13  were  found  to  be 
illegal.  Two  lots  containing  39  cases  of  moldy  and  decomposed  shelled 
wamuts  were  condemned  and  destroyed  by  fire.  The  remaining  prod- 
ucts were  misbranded  only  and  were  permitted  entry  after  being 
satisfactorily  labeled.  Miscellaneous  examinations  were  made  at 
the  request  of  the  local  quartermaster  of  the  War  Department  and 
the  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
Duluth. 

The  general  interstate  work  has  been  somewhat  irregular,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  chief  from  the  station  in  attendance  at  court  at 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  assist- 
ing in  the  bleached-flour  investigation. 

Of  the  191  interstate  samples  examined  about  29  per  cent  were 
illegal,  the  greater  number  being  cereal  products,  of  which  nearly 
one-third  were  either  adulterated  or  misbranded. 

SAN  FBAI7CISC0  LABORATORY. 

The  study  of  oriental  drugs,  begun  last  year,  has  been  continued, 
and  progress  has  been  made  m  collecting  data  for  their  classification. 
A  considerable  amount  of  collaborative  work  has  been  done  on  meth- 
ods of  analysis  of  various  food  products,,  and  some  on  methods  for 
the  detection  of  rice  which  has  been  polished  with  limestone.  Experi- 
ments have  also  been  made  on  special  methods  of  analysis  with  a  view 
to  expediting  inspection  work. 

Of  the  1,443  samples  of  food  and  drug  products  examined,  ap- 
proximately 30  per  cent  were  imported  and  70  per  cent  were  inter- 
state samples.  The  actual  number  of  import  samples  examined,  how- 
ever, is  54  per  cent  less  than  last  year,  while  the  domestic  products 
have  increased  95  per  cent. 

Of  the  import  samples  examined,  47  per  cent  were  found  illegal, 
while  of  the  domestic  products  44  per  cent  were  in  violation  of  the 
law.  The  most  important  classes  of  imported  products  are :  Distilled 
liquors,  74  per  cent  illegal;  fermented  liquors,  53  per  cent  illegal: 
fruit  juices,  66  per  cent  illegal ;  fruit  products,  77  per  cent  illegal ;  and 
oils,  65  per  cent  illegal.  Of  the  interstate  samples,  the  principal 
items  are :  Fruit  products,  31  per  cent  illegal ;  saccharine  products,  68 
per  cent  illegal ;  flavoring  extracts,  66  per  cent  illegal ;  spices,  48  per 
cent  illegal;  cereal  products,  50  per  cent  illegal;  coffee  and  cocoa,  59 
per  cent  illegal ;  fermented  liquors,  72  per  cent  illegal ;  and  drugs,  41 
per  cent  illegal.  Many  of  the  illegal  rood  cases  were  based  on  tech- 
nical misbranding,  only  a  small  number  of  the  total  being  due  to 
adulteration.  In  the  case  of  illegal  drugs,  however,  practicaUj^  all  of 
the  samples  found  to  be  illegal  were  aduTterated  either  by  substituting 
one  substance  for  another  or  by  adding  some  foreign  and  inert 
material. 

The  year  has  seen  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  adul- 
terated and  misbranded  food  products  coming  from  abroad.    This  is 
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evidenced  by  the  smaller  number  of  samples  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  analyze  and  a  slight  decrease  m  the  percentage  of  illegal 
samples  which  were  examined.  A  slight  improvement  in  the  q^uality 
of  the  interstate  samples  is  also  to  be  noted.  The  activity  m  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  has  been  greater,  more  samples  have  been 
examined,  and  the  percentage  of  illegal  samples  is  exactly  the  same 
as  last  year. 

Of  the  491  hearings  conducted,  281  represent  interstate  samples,  an 
increase  of  76  per  cent  over  last  year.   It  is  estimated  that  at  least  600 

Sirsonal  appearances  were  made  h^  importers  and  those  interested  in 
terstate  violations  in  answer  to  citation  issued  from  this  laboratory 
durinff  the  year. 

In  uie  matter  of  relabeling  of  foreign  products  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  has  been  rigid,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  misbranded  and 
adulterated  goods  has  been  exported  by  order  of  the  customs  authori- 
ties than  ever  before.  If  this  ri^d  enforcement  is  continued,  but 
little  trouble  will  be  experienced  with  imported  foods. 

SAVAITNAH  LABOSATOBT. 

The  assistant  chemist  was  assigned  to  the  New  York  laboratory 
for  about  four  months,  which,  together  with  the  increased  amount  of 
executive  work  in  connection  with  the  domestic  and  import  samples, 
contributed  to  reduce  the  number  of  samples  examined.  Consid- 
erable time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  methods  for  the  determina- 
tion of  sodium  benzoate  in  different  food  products. 

Of  the  156  interstate  samples  examinea,  covering  a  wide  range  of 
foodstuffs,  such  as  flavoring  extracts,  spices,  sirups  of  various  kinds, 
canned  oysters,  jellies,  jams,  preserves,  olive  oils,  etc.,  51,  or  about  33 
per  cent,  were  found  to  be  illegal. 

Of  the  159  hearings,  119  were  concerned  with  interstate  samples  and 
40  with  imported  products. 

SEATTLE  LABOEATOBY. 

At  this  laboratory  the  examination  of  imported  food  and  drug 
products  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  work  done^  414  samples  bein^ 
analyzed,  of  which  about  one-third  were  found  to  be  aaulterateo. 
The  largest  classes  of  imports  examined  were  fish  and  meat,  medicinal 
preparations,  and  olive  oils.  Of  the  83  samples  of  fish  and  meat 
examined,  18  were  found  adulterated  or  misbranded,  36  of  the  62  sam- 
ples of  medicinal  preparations,  and  14  of  the  37  samples  of  olive  oil. 
Seventy-three  samples  of  miscellaneous  imported  products  have  been 
examined  for  the  customs  oflScials  of  this  district  to  aid  them  in  their 
classifications,  and  18  samples  for  the  internal-revenue  officials  of 
the  Treasury  Department;  other  miscellaneous  samples  were  also 
examined  for  the  Navy  Department  and  the  purchasing  commissary 
of  the  War  Department.  Of  the  91  interstate  samples  about  45  per 
cent  were  found  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded,  spices  and  condi- 
ments, fruit  products,  and  fermenting  liquors  furnishing  the  greater 
number  of  illegal  samples.  About  half  of  the  113  hearings  reported 
were  conducted  by  correspondence. 

Special  investigations  were  made  along  the  following  lines:  A 
study  was  made  of  the  salmon-canning  industry  on  Puget  Sound  with 
special  reference  to  the  factory  conditions  and  to  the  grade  of  canned 
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salmon  known  to  the  trade  as  "  do-overs; "  the  chief  of  the  dairy 
laboratorjr  was  assisted  in  the  analytical  work  connected  with  the 
investigation  of  the  condensed  milk  industry  of  the  Northwest; 
analyses  were  made  of  authentic  samples  of  cider  vinegar;  and  co- 
operative work  was  done  on  existing  methods  for  detecting  colors 
and  analyzing  headache  mixtures  and  flavoring  extracts. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INVESTIGATIONS. 
WORK  OF  THE  MISCELLANEOUS  DIVISION. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  Division,  under  the  direction  of  J.  K.  Hay- 
wood, chief,  are  conducted  the  examinations  of  waters,  insecticides 
and  rungicides,  cattle  foods  and  grain,  trade  wastes,  hysienic  and 
miscellaneous  samples,  and  the  research  work  along  these  Tines. 

The  administrative  work  and  correspondence  of  this  division, 
especially  that  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  national  food  and 
drugs  act  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  waters,  cattle  foods  and  remedies, 
and  grains ;  the  preparation  of  cases  under  the  food  and  dru^  act  on 
such  materials,  and  travel  in  connection  with  expert  work  in  court 
cases  have  occupied  a  lar^e  part  of  the  time  of  the  chief  of  the  di- 
vision. Field  work  on  the  effect  of  smelter  fumes  on  agricultural 
products,  forests,  animals,  and  irrigation  streams  necessitating  the 
study  of  methods  of  eradicating  smelter  fumes  has  also  formed  an 
important  feature  of  the  year's  work. 

The  Miscellaneous  Division  analyzed  approximately  1,629  samples, 
requiring  about  9,060  determinations,  m  addition  to  the  samples 
examined  during  the  course  of  special  investigations.  Following  is 
a  tabulated  statement  of  the  materials  analyzed,  showing  the  scope 
and  distribution  of  the  work : 

Imported  mineral  and  table  waters 50 

Domestic  mineral  and  table  waters 225 

Interstate  shipments  of  ice 16 

Miscellaneous  waters 58 

Imported  cattle  and  poultry  food  and  grains 13 

Domestic  cattle  and  poultry  food  and  grains 497 

Miscellaneous  feeds  and  grains 233 

Insecticides  and  fungicides 214 

Trade  wastes  samples 240 

Miscellaneous  and  hygienic  samples 83 

Total 1, 629 

Quite  a  number  of  these  examinations  were  made  for  other  de- 

Eartments  of  the  National  Government  and  other  bureaus  of  the 
department  of  Agriculture,  as  follows : 

War  Department 3 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 30 

Interior  Department 31 

Isthmian  Canal  Commission 9 

National  Zoological  Park 2 

United  States  Senate 1 

Department  of  Agriculture : 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 229 

Bureau  of  Entomology 193 

Bureau  of  Forestry 8 

Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations 3 

Unclassified   samples  examined   for  various  other  de- 
partments and  bureaus 43 

Itotal 552 
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The  most  important  of  the  83  unclassified  samples  examined  were 
hops,  food  dyes,  and  macaronis  analyzed  to  determine  whether  or 
not  arsenic  was  i)resent.  The  greater  part  of  these  miscellaneous  sam- 
ples were  examined  at  the  request  of  other  departments  or  other 
bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Examination  or  watebs. — ^The  Water  Laboratoir  under  the  food 
and  drugs  act  examines  samples  of  mineral  and  table  waters  which 
enter  into  interstate  commerce  and  also  those  which  are  imported  into 
this  country.  It  also  analyzes  public  water  supplies  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting;  pollution  and  sug:gesting  remedies  therefor,  exammes 
waters  for  irrigation  and  technical  purposes  and  mineral  springs  of 
the  United  States  from  source,  and  studies  improved  method  of 
water  analysis. 

During  the  year  849  samples  were  examined,  and  out  of  the  50 
foreign  waters  18  were  found  to  be  mislabeled.  Of  the  241  inter- 
state samples  of  bottled  mineral  and  table  waters  and  ice  37  were 
found  to  De  illegal.  Thirty  complete  analyses  of  samples  of  water 
from  fish-hatchery  stations  in  various  sections  of  the  country  were 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Miscellaneous  samples  examined  for  other 
branches  of  the  government  service  were  as  follows:  War  Depart- 
ment. 2 ;  United  States  Senate,  1 ;  Interior  Department,  31 ;  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  10;  Bureau  of  Forestry,  8;  Drainage  Investiga- 
tions, 3. 

The  investigation  of  mineral  springs  at  source  has  been  continued, 
and  data  previously  obtained  collated. 

Several  other  lines  of  original  research  previously  begun  have 
been  continued.  The  investigation  of  a  method  for  determining  very 
small  amounts  of  lithium  has  been  completed,  and  has  been  oi  great 
value  in  determininff  lithium  in  samples  of  mineral  waters  collected 
under  the  food  and  drugs  act.  The  investigation  of  the  radio- 
activity of  certain  mineral  waters  has  been  continued,  and  the  data 
obtained  have  been  used  in  examining  products  claiming  radio-active 
products.  A  study  of  sulphur  waters  and  of  the  several  forms  of 
sulphur  compounds  existing  in  waters  was  begun.  Some  time  has 
also  been  devoted  to  the  perfecting  of  methocE  for  the  analysis  of 
waters  for  sanitary,  techmcal,  and  industrial  purposes. 

Insecticides  and  ruNOicmES. — ^The  composition  aiid  method  of 
manufacture  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  are  studied,  as  well  as 
the  effects  that  they  have  on  foliage,  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  these  products  and  suggesting  methods  of  avoiding 
injury  to  vegetation.  Investigations  to  discover  new  and  improved 
insecticides  are  being  constantly  made  and  improved  methods  of 
examining  various  insecticides  are  being  studied. 

The  greater  number  of  the  214  samples  examined  were  the  products 
of  cooperative  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  In  addition  to  the  examination  of  samples  sub- 
mitted for  analysis  considerable  time  was  given  to  the  investigation 
of  problems  connected  with  the  use  and  application  of  insecticides. 
Questions  are  always  arising  in  their  use  wnich  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  chemist  in  their  solution.  During  the  past  year  8  inves- 
tigations of  this  character,  requiring  more  than  300  determinations, 
were  made.    One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  in  collaboration 
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with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology^  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  sodium 
CTanid  as  a  substitute  for  potassium  cjranid  in  fumigating  operations; 
the  proper  proportion  of  cyanid,  acid^  and  water  to  be  used  to  obtain 
the  g^test  yield  of  hydrocyanic-acid  sas,  and  the  effect  that  im- 
purities in  the  cvanid,  principally  chlorids,  will  have  on  the  reaction. 
This  work  has  been  completed,  and  the  results  are  of  no  small  eco- 
nomic value. 

The  investigations  of  lead  arsenate,  b^^un  in  1907  in  cooperation 
with  the  same  Bureau,  have  been  puolisned  as  Bulletin  181  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  The  examination  of  50  samples  of  lead  arsen- 
ates found  upon  the  market  are  given,  together  with  directions  for 
preparing  homemade  lead  arsenate,  the  chemical  examination  of 
the  materials  from  which  it  is  prepared,  and  the  observed  effects  of 
different  lead  arsenates  and  the  impurities  they  may  contain  on  peach 
foliage.  Besults  of  importance  were  obtained,  and  the  work  is  being 
further  continued.  Orchard  tests  are  bein^  conducted  with  numerous 
poisonous^  materials  which  have  sugegsted  themselves  as  of  possible 
value  as  insecticides,  with  the  hope  of  discovering  some  compound 
which  may  be  used  on  peach  and  other  tender  foliage  without  causing 
injury  thereto. 

Another  investigation,  begun  last  year  in  cooperation  with  the  ento- 
mologist, on  the  toxic  effect  on  orchards  of  certain  elements,  notably 
copper  and  arsenic,  which  may  accumulate  in  the  soil  as  a  result  of 
spraying,  is  still  under  way.  This  will  require  the  examination  of 
many  orchards  before  any  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  subject  of  insecticides, 
more  accurate  and  detailed  methods  for  their  examination  are  de- 
manded, manufacturers  in  particular  being  especially  interested  at 
this  time  in  this  subject,  owing  to  the  recent  passage  of  a  national 
insecticide  law  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides. Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  this  subject,  particularly  as 
concerns  methods  for  the  analysis  of  the  comparativelv  new  and 
important  insecticides,  lead  arsenates.  This  work  and  tnat  in  con- 
nection with  the  orchard  experiments  have  required  during  the  year 
approximately  500  determinations  which  do  not  appear  in  the  tabu- 
lation. 

Cattle  feeds  and  grains. — ^The  total  number  of  samples  examined 
in  the  laboratory  studving  these  materials  was  743,  including  sam- 
ples of  cattle  and  poultry  food  and  remedies,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, examined  under  the  provisions  of  the  food  law,  as  well  as 
samples  examined  in  connection  with  the  study  of  such  economic 
problems  as  the  feeding  value  of  forage  crops,  the  composition  and 
value  of  various  grains  and  cereals  and  of  their  milling  quality,  and 
of  improved  methods  of  examining  such  materials. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  the  study  of  methods  for  the  determina- 
tion of  starch  and  sugars  in  cattle  foods,  requiring  approximately 
1,000  determinations,  a  special  studv  being  made  of  the  cause  of 
varying  results  obtained  m  the  starch  determinations  in  cotton-seed 
meal.  An  improvement  of  the  apparatus  for  fat  extractions  was 
also  devised. 

Of  the  497  interstate  samples  of  cattle  foods  and  grains  examined 
125  were  found  to  be  illegal.  The  233  miscellaneous  samples  ana- 
lyzed were  received  principally  from  other  bureaus  of  the  Department. 
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Trade  wastes  in  relation  to  AORiouLtURE. — ^These  studies  of  the 
relation  of  the  disposal  of  harmful  wastes  to  agricultural  operations 
and  to  the  purity  of  streams  are  of  great  economical  importance. 
Particular  attention  has  in  the  past  been  given  to  a  study  of  the  effect 
of  smelter  wastes  on  agricultural  products,  forests,  animals,  and  irri- 
gation streams. 

This  work  involved  the  examination  of  240  samples  during  the 
year,  about  600  determinations  being  made.  A  study  of  the  effect  of 
copper  salts  on  certain  grain  crops  was  necessary  to  determine  the 
effect  of  tailings  from  smelters  on  farm  crops  irrigated  with  water 
containing  same.  At  the  rec^uest  of  the  Department  of  Justice  the 
chief  of  tne  Miscellaneous  Division  visited  Ducktown.  Tenn.,  to  in- 
spect the  improvements  made  in  local  conditions  by  tne  installation 
of  sulphuric  acid  plants  at  the  two  Ducktown  smelters,  such  acid 
plantspeinff  erectea  for  the  purpose  of  condensing tiie  sulphur  dioxid 
and  trioxid  fumes  from  the  smelter  operations.  A  stuay  was  also 
made  of  the  process  of  sulphuric  acid  manufacture  as  conducted  at 
these  smelters.  The  results  of  the  two  investigations  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

An  investigation  of  the  effect  of  smelter  fumes  on  forests  and 
ranges  in  the  vicinity  of  Anaconda,  Mont.,  with  special  reference  to 
the  United  States  Government  forest  and  ranges^  was  completed 
during  the  year,  and  the  results,  together  with  certain  previous  work 
on  smelter  fumes,  were  published  as  Bulletin  113,  revised,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

investigations  of  the  LEATHER  AND  PAPER  LABORATORY. 

The  routine  work  of  testing  government  supplies,  notably  papers, 
for  the  several  branches  of  tne  federal  service  has  continued  to 
increase ;  but  more  especially  is  this  true  of  the  researches  concerning 
leather,  paper,  and  turpentine.  The  following  summary  shows  the 
number  and  kind  of  samples  that  have  been  examined : 

Papers  and  paper-making  materials : 

Washington 3,587 

Dayton  laboratory 2, 177 

Leather  and  leather-malting  materials 117 

Turpentine,  rosins,  oils,  and  wood  products 142 

Miscellaneous 71 

Total 6, 094 

Some  indication  of  the  usefulness  of  the  laboratory  to  other 
branches  of  the  service  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  total 
number  of  samples  examined,  about  5,000  were  for  other  departments. 

PaDer  tests  nave  been  regularly  made  at  Washington  and  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  for  the  Post-Omce  Department,  and  also  for  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  OflSce,  General  Supply  Committee,  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing,  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  other  branches 
of  the  Government.  Special  investigations  have  been  made  of  tiie 
postal-card  paper  at  the  request  of  the  Post-OflBce  Department,  and 
of  blueprint  papers  at  the  request  of  the  Navy  Department.  Speci- 
fications for  papers  of  maximum  durability  have  oeen  prepared  at 
the  re(iuest  of  the  Census  Office,  and  assistance  has  been  renaered  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  as  well  as  several  of  the  departments,  on 
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the  same  subject.  Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
simplification  of  the  methods  for  testing  paper  and  to  the  study  of 
metnods.  The  facilities  for  the  testing  work  have  been  so  improved 
since  moving  into  the  new  chemical  laboratories  as  to  render  the 
equipment  inferior  to  none  in  this  country  for  this  class  of  work. 

Paper  and  paper-making  materials. — Cooperative  studies  on 
rarely  used  paper-making  materials  have  been  made  with  the  office 
of  the  crop  technologist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  The  yield  and 
qualitv  of  fiber  from  different  varieties  of  cornstalks,  the  proper  way 
of  cooKin^  and  bleaching  the  fiber,  and  the  most  feasible  memods  of 
utilizing  uie  extract  obtamed  in  cooking  the  stalk  have  all  been  inves- 
tigated. These  experiments  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  fact  that  paper  can  be  made  from  cornstalks  which  has  been 
proved  long  since,  but  to  devise  methods  which  will  place  the  process 
on  a  profit^le  basis.  Several  other  new  raw  materials  have  been  ex- 
amined as  to  their  suitability  for  paper  stock,  but  with  negative  results 
from  the  practical  point  of  view.  The  problems  involved  in  the 
utilization  of  new  materials  are,  as  has  been  previously  pointed  out. 
primarily  those  of  cost  of  raw  materials  rather  than  ox  the  actual 
making  of  paper.  The  work  in  progress  has  for  its  object  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  raw  materials  through  methods  for  utilizing  the 
enormous  amount  of  waste  which  now  occurs  in  paper  making.  The 
warning  sounded  in  last  year's  report  is  repeated — ^that  in  the  exploi- 
tation of  materials  not  now  in  general  use  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  order  that  the  losses  incident  to  hastily  considered  and 
incompletely  developed  processes  may  be  avoided. 

Turpentine  and  rosin. — Investigations  on  the  production  and  na- 
ture of  turpentine,  both  gum  spirits  and  wood  turpentine,  have  been 
continued  and  analytical  methods  for  the  differentiation  of  one  from 
the  other  and  for  the  detection  of  adulterants  in  either  have  been 
studied. 

Samples  of  turpentine  taken  in  connection  with  the  administration 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  June  30, 1906,  have  been  examined  and  a 
number  found  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded.  Samples  of  turpen- 
tine and  rosin  were  also  examined  for  the  several  departments,  xho 
waste  in  the  production  of  these  products  is  very  large,  both  in  the 
woods  and  at  the  still.  These  prolblems  have  all  been  studied  during 
the  year. 

The  question  of  the  grading  of  rosin  has  for  many  years  been  a 
bone  of  contention  between  the  consumers,  middlemen  or  factors,  and 
the  producers,  with  the  result  that  the  farmer  or  producer  has  been 
the  loser  partly  through  unavoidable  but  also  tnrouffh  avoidable 
errors  in  the  methods  of  g[radin^  now  in  vogue.  This  nas  occurred, 
although  several  of  the  chief  rosin-producing  States  have  laws  mak- 
ing it  obligatory  that  each  barrel  of  rosin  be  inspected  by  a  sworn 
inspector.  Under  present  conditions  the  producer  does  not  know 
what  grade  of  rosin  he  has  made  until  he  receives  the  report  of  the 
factor  through  whom  it  is  sold.  To  the  end  that  the  producer  may 
know  the  grade  of  each  barrel  of  rosin  he  makes,  and  in  this  way 
have  a  check  on  the  grading  of  his  product  on  the  market,  an  accu- 
rate but  simple  and  inexpensive  method  for  sampling  and  grading  at 
the  still,  which  it  is  believed  will  add  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
to  the  income  of  the  turpentine  farmer,  has  been  devised.    Investi- 
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gations  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  rosin  are  being 
conducted,  but  are  not  sumciently  advanced  to  warrant  conclusions. 

The  quality  or  grade  of  rosin  is  determined  by  its  color  and  free- 
dom from  foreign  materials,  and  is  established  by  comparison  with 
standard  type  samples.  Much  dissatisfaction  now  exists  owing  to 
the  changes  which  occur  in  these  types,  and  the  laboratory  is  investi- 
gating the  feasibility  of  preparing  permanent  rosin  type  standards 
with  which  the  types  usea  in  the  actual  grading  may  be  compared 
from  time  to  time  to  assure  their  accuracy. 

Leather.-— The  research  work  on  sole  leather  had  for  its  primary 
purpose  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  product  and  the  devis- 
ing of  tests  for  its  examination.  In  this  work  the  cooperation  of 
several  large  manufacturers  of  shoes  has  been  secured,  such  manu- 
facturers in  general  being  much  interested  in  preventing  the  adul- 
teration of  leather  with  materials  which  are  useless  or  harmful.  The 
work  so  far  done  indicates  that  much,  if  not  the  larger  part,  of  the 
sole  leather  now  on  the  market  has  been  heavily  load^  with  ^ucose, 
Epsom  salts,  barium  sulphate,  etc.,  or  with  two  or  more  of  such  mate- 
rials. This  practice  from  the  point  of  view,  both  of  the  consumer  and 
of  the  manufacturer  of  shoes,  is  utterly  witnout  excuse,  as  the  quality 
and  wear  of  the  leather  are  certainly  materially  reduced  thereby, 
while  its  cost  is  increased.  In  these  days,  when  the  quantity  of  tan- 
ning materials  and  hides  available  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  conserve  them  through  the 
manufacture  of  leather  of  the  highest  quality  and  greatest  durability. 
The  work  on  leather  has  progressed  sufficiently  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  vigorous  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  adultera- 
tion or  loading  of  leather  in  any  way. 

Miscellaneous  work. — ^Miscellaneous  samples,  including  fertiliz- 
ers, wastes,  oils,  and  various  industrial  materials,  have  been  examined 
at  the  request  of  other  departments  and  of  other  bureaus  of  this 
Department,  and  the  laboratory  has  cooperated  with  chemical  associ- 
ations in  the  study  of  methods  for  the  examination  of  leather  and 
tanning  materials,  in  the  preparation  of  specifications  for  suitable 
and  permanent  paper  for  scientific  publications,  and  in  the  study  of 
methods  for  the  estimation  of  iron  and  alumina  in  phosphate  rock. 
The  work  of  the  Leather  and  Paper  Laboratory  is  in  charge  of 
F.  P.  Veitch. 

EXAMINATION  OP  CONTRACT  SUPPLIES. 

The  constant  demand  for  the  testing  of  current  supplies  by  the 
various  governmental  branches,  accompanied  generally  by  the  request 
that  the  work  be  rushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  leaves  little  or  no 
time  for  systematic  research.  Consideraole  work  has  been  done  in 
the  revision  of  existing  specifications  for  miscellaneous  supplies  and 
the  preparation  of  definite  specifications  where  formerly  none  was 
used.  A  large  number  was  prepared  for  the  General  Suppl^y  Com- 
mittee and  for  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
the  result  that  the  number  of  samples  tested  was  diminished  very 
much  as  compared  with  preceding  years  by  letting  the  contracts  on 
the  bases  thus  established  and  thus  rendering  sampling  on  competitive 
bids  unnecessary  in  many  cases.    Some  progress  has  been  made  also 
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on  the  study  of  the  composition  of  rubber  goods,  with  a  view  to  draw- 
ing up  specifications  for  this  class^  of  material,  and  an  investigation 
of  paint  materials  has  been  begun,  including  the  preparation  for  some 
extensive  paint  tests. 

As  to  the  bulk  of  the  work  accomplished,  the  number  of  samples 
examined  for  the  various  jgovernment  departments  showed  a  very 
great  increase  over  that  ot  the  preceding  years,  being  the  greatest 
ever  examined  in  any  one  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  labora- 
tory. The  attached  table  shows  the  distribution  of  this  work,  ac- 
coming  to  the  character  of  the  material  examined  and  the  department 
for  which  the  examinations  were  made.  The  character  of  the  samples 
varies  greatly,  but  the  larger  number  was  under  the  classes  of  colors, 
paints,  and  varnishes,  and  oils,  fats,  greases,  and  waxes.  The  greatest 
increase  in  any  one  class  of  samples  examined  was  in  typewriter  rib- 
bons, of  which  595  were  tested  as  compared  with  73  in  the  previous 
year.  The  total  number  of  samples  examined  during  this  year  is 
2,829,  which  does  not  include  more  than  3,600  pieces  of  apparatus 
tested  for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  This  worK  is  done  under  the 
supervision  of  P.  H.  Walker. 

Number  of  samples  of  contract  supplies  analyzed. 
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« Inclodlng  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 


b  Including  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


NITROGEN  DETERMINATIONS. 

A  section  in  charge  of  T.  C.  Trescot  is  devoted  entirely  to  nitrogen 
work,  which  is  especially  important  in  the  administration  of  the 
food  law,  since  the  value  and  quality  of  a  product  frequentlv  depend 
largely  on  the  nitrogen  content,  as  m  the  case  of  dairy  products  and 
cattle  foods.  Another  important  application  of  these  data  occurs  in 
the  research  work  on  cereals  and  the  examination  of  the  excreta  of 
animals,  referred  by  the  Pharmacological  Laboratory  of  the  Druff 
Division  in  the  course  of  experiments  on  metabolism.  In  all  10,500 
such  determinations  were  made  on  samples  referred  from  the  various 
laboratories  of  this  Bureau  and  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Lidustry. 
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During  the  past  year  this  laboratory  has  collaborated  with  other 
nitrogen  chemists  in  work  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  present 
methods,  especially  those  relating  to  the  determination  of  nitrates 
in  fertilizers.  An  investigation  has  also  been  begun  of  methods  for 
estimating  free  and  combined  ammoniacal  nitrogen  in  foods,  a  diffi- 
cult point  which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  controversy. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Durinff  the  past  fiscal  year  the  following  publications  have  been 
preparea:  Fourteen  bulletins,  of  which  9  are  in  print;  22  circulars, 
of  which  20  have  been  issued ;  7  unnumbered  publications,  including 
the  Report  of  the  Chemist  and  instructions  to  inspectors  and  to  com- 
missioned state  officials  concerning  the  execution  of  the  food  law;  8 
farmers'  bulletins;  16  food- inspection  decisions;  and  424  notices  of 
judgment;  aggregating  about  2,580  pages  of  original  matter.  Of 
this,  approximately  830  pages  were  notices  of  judgment  received  from 
the  Office  of  the  Solicitor.  The  food  inspection  decisions  included 
Nos.  109  to  124  and  covered  rulings  on  wines,  cordials,  whisky,  shell- 
fish, rices,  stock  feed,  cocoa,  and  certified  colors.  The  bulletins  cov- 
ered a  wide  range  or  subjects;  of  special  interest  are  the  report  on 
the  manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol,  the  results  of  experiments  on 
the  effect  of  environment  on  wheat  and  on  sweet  corn,  an  extensive 
investigation  of  the  manufacture  and  composition  of  maple  sirup, 
with  inspection  and  analytical  data,  and  the  farmers'  bulletin  on 
preparations  containing  habit-forming  agents,  which  was  widely 
read  and  commented  upon.  More  use  was  made  of  the  circular  form 
of  publication  this  year,  both  for  monographs  on  details  of  technical 
research,  such  as  the  enzym  studies,  and  for  practical  applications 
of  scientific  data  to  commercial  conditions,  such  as  work  on  the  cold 
storage  of  cider,  the  utilization  of  peaches  as  vinegar  stock,  and  the 
preparation  of  sugared  pineapples. 

Even  under  the  strict  rulings  governing  the  distribution  of  free 
publications  it  was^  necessary  to  reprint  7  bulletins,  4  circulars,  15 
food-inspection  decisions,  4  notices  of  judgment,  5  Yearbook  articles, 
5  separates,  and  2  unnumbered  circulars. 

^  There  were  issued  346  requests  for  job  printing,  covering  all  sta- 
tionery supplies,  forms,  circular  letters,  etc.,  and  241  requests  on  the 
photographic  laboratory  for  drawings  and  photographs  in  connec- 
tion with  the  illustration  of  bulletins  or  the  construction  of  labora- 
tory equipment. 

GENEBAL  BX7SINESS  OPEBATIONS. 

There  was  appropriated  for  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1910,  a  total  of  $930,560.  Of  this  amount 
-576,560  was  for  statutory  salaries*;  $112,540  for  investigations  re- 
lating to  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agriculture  and  for  col- 
laboration with  other  departments;  $5,000  for  investi^ting  the  char- 
acter of  the  chemical  and  physical  tests  which  are  applied  to  American 
food  products  in  foreign  countries  and  for  inspecting  the  same  befcdfe 
^pment;  $787,460  for  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act 
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On  June  30,  1910,  there  were  467  employees  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  of  which  number  228  were  analysts,  89  clerks,  and  41 
inspectors.  Half  of  the  total  number  are  employed  outside  of  Wash- 
in^on. 

During  the  year  120,000  letters  were  written  to  approximately 
25,850  correspondents.  In  addition,  17,500  copies  of  mimeograph 
letters,  covering  250  subjects,  besides  a  large  number  of  printed  cir- 
cular letters,  were  sent  out,  3,024  requisitions  for  supplies  were  pre- 
pared, 7,500  vouchers  checked  and  passed  for  payment,  and  896  let- 
ters of  authorization  drawn  up ;  6,056  guaranties  under  the  food  and 
drugs  act  were  received,  examined,  filed,  and  serial  numbers  assigned 
thereto.  Complete  purchase,  property,  and  financial  records  were 
kept.  Verbatim  reports  of  all  hearings  before  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection  are  made  and  complete  records,  involving  a 
vast  mass  of  detail,  are  kept,  covering  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
samples  under  the  food  and  drugs  act,  as  well  as  all  data  relating  to 
each  case  thereunder. 

WOBK  PLANNED  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEAB  1910-11. 
INSPECTION   WORK. 

The  principal  work  of  the  inspectors  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1911  will 
be,  as  usual,  the  collection  of  official  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  to  be 
used  as  the  basis  for  criminal  prosecutions.  This  work  involves  the 
preparation  of  testimony  to  establish  sale  and  interstate  delivery, 
necessitating  that  the  inspectors  procure  the  affidavits  requested  by 
district  attorneys  from  dealers  and  other  persons  concerned  in  the 
prosecution.  The  regular  inspection  of  factories,  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  the  character  of  raw  materials  used  ana  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  manufacture  of  food  and  drug  products,  will 
be  continued. 

Attention  will  be  given  to  interstate  shipments  of  flour  bleached 
with  nitrogen  peroxid,  and  instead  of  confining  this  work  to  a  special 
investigation,  as  heretofore,  involving  the  activities  of  a  limited 
number  of  inspectors,  it  will  be  made  general  and  include  an  exami- 
nation of  shipments  received  in  every  section  of  the  country  in  inter- 
state delivery.  The  investigation  of  the  sardine  industry  on  the 
northern  Atlantic  coast  will  be  pursued  until  the  inspector  in  charge 
is  prepared  to  recommend  what  steps  should  be  talcen  to  suppress 
traffic  in  sardines  shown  to  be  adulterated  by  reason  of  the  unsani- 
tary character  of  the  fish  due  to  the  methods  of  packing  or  the  sur- 
rounding conditions.  The  milk  supply  of  several  cities,  which,  be- 
cause of  their  situation,  receive  a  large  portion  of  milk  from  adjoin- 
ing States,  will  be  investigated.  It  is  contemplated  to  make  work 
of  this  character  more  general,  necessitating  the  attention  periodically 
of  only  a  few  inspectors  at  the  principal  cities,  instead  of  undertak- 
ing the  investigation  by  a  short  campaign,  demanding  the  services 
of  a  number  of  chemists  and  inspectors  simultaneously. 

The  inspection  force  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  wholly  occupied 
with  the  routine  work  connected  with  the  collection  of  samples  and 
the  prosecution  of  violations  and  the  investigations  made  in  conjunc- 
ticm  with  or  at  the  request  of  the  laboratories. 
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GENERAL  FOOD  IMVESTIOATIOMS. 

The  work  of  the  Division  of  Foods  and  the  branch  food  inspection 
laboratories  will  consist  larg;ely,  as  in  the  past,  of  the  inspection  of 
foods  imported  into  the  United  States  and  those  sold  in  interstate 
commerce.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  this  work 
and  promoting  uniformity  in  the  results  obtained  the  collaborative 
study  of  analytical  methods  must  be  continued  and  new  methods  de- 
vised from  time  to  time  as  conditions  of  manufacture  and  the  char- 
acter of  adulterations  change.  Investigations  regarding  the  methods 
of  manufacture  and  the  sanitation  of  foods  will  he  made  for  the  pur- 
pose in  scMne  cases  of  improving  the  methods  of  manufacture  or  of 
assisting  the  manufacturer  to  overccmie  difficulties  by  reason  of  which 
his  products  are  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  on  the  other  hand  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  information  that  will  enable  the  Department 
to  determine  whether  or  not  certain  products  should  be  considered  as 
ilWal. 

.^ong  such  studies  which  should  be  continued  or  inaugurated  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  may  be  mentioned  the  changes  in  composition 
that  occur  in  the  conversion  of  cider  into  vinegar;  a  study  of  the 
prevalence  in  foods  of  certain  added  injurious  substances,  such  as 
arsenic;  the  solubility  of  lead  solder  in  foods,  especially  in  foods  con- 
taining oil  of  various  decrees  of  acidity ;  the  manufacture  of  citrus 
by-products  from  waste  fruits;  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soy 
bean  with  special  reference  to  methods  for  the  manufacture  and  clari- 
fication of  the  oil;  clarification  and  preservation  of  fruit  juices,  giv- 
ing attention  to  additional  varieties  of  fruit  and  continuing  the  in- 
vestigation of  storing  at  low  temperatures  under  commercial  condi- 
tions; the  effect  of  low  temperatures  on  the  life  process  of  fruits; 
the  composition  of  several  varieties  of  oranges  at  different  stages 
of  their  maturity  with  a  view  to  securing  data  that  may  be  used 
in  the  definition  of  types  of  oranges ;  a  study  of  canned  goods  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  relative  suitability  of  different  grades 
of  tin  and  the  action  on  tin  plate  of  different  varieties  of  food;  a 
study  of  the  organic  acids  in  various  tj^pes  of  foods  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  methods  of  analysis  and  increasing  the  data  on  which 
judgment  of  the  purity  and  soundness  of  foods  may  be  based. 

The  extensive  investigations  under  way  in  the  Washington,  New 
York,  and  Seattle  inspection  laboratories  in  collaboration  with  ex- 
perts concerning  the  whole  Question  of  food  colors,  their  identification, 
and  the  construction  of  analytical  trees  for  this  purpose,  will  be  con- 
tinued. Among  the  more  important  researches  in  progress  at  the 
branch  laboratories  the  following  should  be  noted :  Vinegar  investi- 
gations and  researches  as  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  various 
products  and  the  same  product  at  different  stages  of  development; 
study  of  domestic  and  imported  rices,  especially  of  the  Japanese 
types;  work  on  apple  butters  to  determine  the  nature  of  material 
used;  studies  on  cocoa  products,  including  additional  determinations 
and  constituents  of  the  cocoa  bean ;  the  effects  of  aging  on  the  com- 
position, physical  characters,  and  bread-making  properties  of  flour; 
the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  in  jams  and  jellies  of  known  origin 
and  the  detection  of  added  phosphoric  acid;  the  composition  of 
vanilla  extracts  prepared  by  different  methods,  arid  the  detection  of 
caramel  therein. 
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The  plans  for  the  coming  year  extend  and  develop  the  lines  of 
work  already  begun  on  the  deterioration  of  poultry.  The  study  of 
the  handling  of  eggs  along  similar  lines  will  oe  especially  developed 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  since  the  question  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  consumer  and  is  a  matter  just  now  much  in  the  public 
mind.  These  studies  are  of  fundamental  importance  in  settling 
questions  raised  under  the  food  law.  The  poultry  study,  as  planned, 
mcludes  shipping  and  marketing  experiments  on  lowls  chiUea  in  drv, 
cool  air  and  also  in  water.  The  question  of  "  wet "  and  "  dry  "  pack- 
ing is  one  concerning  which  the  shippers  do  not  agree,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  valuable  mformation  for  tne  solution  ofthis  problem  will 
be  obtained.  The  study  involves,  also,  some  broad  problems  on  the 
stxictly  scientific  side,  since  it  necessitates  work  on  the  relation  of 
humi<iity,  osmosis,  temperature,  etc,  to  bacterial  growth  and  chemi- 
cal change,  both  bacterial  and  enzymic. 

DRUG  WORK. 

The  Drtiff  Inspection  Laboratory  will  continue  to  examine  domes- 
tic drucs,  Sieck  analyses  of  imported  drugs  not  provided  for  by  the 
special  laboratories,  and  keep  such  systematic  records  of  domestic  and 
imported  dru^  required  for  the  handling  of  cases  as  are  necessary. 
Special  investigation  of  certain  drug  products  imported  into  the 
Imited  States  which  may  be  dangerous  to  the  healtn  of  the  people 
will  be  made,  such  as  preparations,  sold  indiscriminately,  containing 
habit-forming  drugs.  Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  methods  of  analysis,  such  as  the  detection  and  deter- 
mination quantitatively  of  various  alkaloids  and  other  plant  con- 
stituents contained  in  the  complex  mixtures  upon  the  market.  The 
time  spent  by  analysts  as  witnesses  in  connection  with  cases  under  the 
food  and  drugs  act  will  doubtless  be  increased.  Plans  have  been 
made,  now  that  some  of  the  necessary  preliminary  work  has  been  done 
in  the  dru^  field,  to  have  a  more  vigorous  part  taken  in  the 
drug  inspection  work  by  the  port  laboratories  than  has  hitherto  been 
possible,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  and  thoroughness 
of  the  control  of  such  products.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  eastern 
drues  imported  on  the  Pacific  coast 

The  pharmacological  studies  reported  as  under  way  will  be  con- 
tinued, these  being  of  a  nature  to  require  observation  for  an  extended 
period  before  final  conclusions  can  be  drawn;  other  studies  will  be 
made  as  necessitated  by  the  questions  raised  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
drug  work. 

The  work  on  essential  oils  and  synthetic  products  will  continue 
along  the  line  indicated  in  the  report ;  a  special  study  of  methods  for 
estimating  salicylates  will  be  begun.  At  the  New  York  laboratory 
the  study  of  crude  dru^  will  be  continued  as  a  special  feature  of  the 
work,  particularly  witn  reference  to  limits  of  aish,  alkaloids,  resin, 
and  volatile  and  nonvolatile  ether  extracts. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DIVISION. 

The  mineral-water  survey  of  the  United  States  begun  in  1904  will 
be  continued.  Otiier  important  lines  of  water  work  under  the  food 
and  drugs  act  will  be  continued.    Improved  methods  of  mineral- 
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water  analysis  will  be  studied  and  special  attention  devoted  to  the 
determination  of  the  radio-activitjr  of  mineral  waters,  including  an 
investigation  of  this  important  subject  at  the  source  of  certain  springs. 
Sulphur  waters  will  be  studied  and  improved  methods  devised  for 
the  determination  of  the  several  sulphur  compounds  present. 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  cattle  and  poultry  fooas  and  remedies 
which  enter  interstate  commerce,  of  range  forage  crops  (the  latter  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry),  and  investigations 
r^arding  the  feeding  value,  commercial  importance,  and  adaptability 
01  OTains  and  other  feeding  stuflFs  will  be  made.  Improved  methocb 
of  determining  the  various  constituents  in  cattle  foods  will  be  studied 
with  special  reference  to  the  fat  determination,  which,  as  now  made, 
extracts  materials  other  than  fat  from  certain  feeding  stuffs. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  of  such  insecticides  and  fungicides 
as  may  be  called  for  by  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  and  the 
continuation  of  the  study  of  methods  of  analysis,  the  following  inves- 
tigations will  be  prosecuted:  (1)  The  study  of  the  cause  of  injury  to 
foliage  of  fruit  trees  by  lead  arsenate  and  methods  for  preventing 
this  mjuiy.  (2)  The  supposed  injurv  to  fruit  trees  from  the 
accumulation  of  toxic  salts  in  the  soils,  due  to  the  use  of  insecticides, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  (3)  Orchard  and 
laboratory  tests  of  poisonous  compounds  not  at  present  used  as  in- 
secticides with  the  view  to  finding  some  substance  which  may  be  so 
used  on  peach  and  other  tender  foliage.  (4)  The  arsenic  content  of 
fruits  to  which  arsenicals  have  been  applied  in  spraying  operations. 

The  effect  of  toxic  gases  on  different  species  of  plants  and  the  resist- 
ance of  plants  to  copper  and  arsenic  in  the  soil  will  be  studied  and 
field  work  done  to  determine  the  effects  of  smelter  wastes  in  general 
on  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

Studies  of  the  amount  of  arsenic  or  other  poisonous  substances  in 
household  articles  in  general  use  and  other  sanitary  studies. 

SUGAR  LABORATORY. 

The  completion  of  the  extensive  investigation  under  way  in  regard 
to  the  maple-sugar  industry  and  the  examination  of  commercial 
glucose  win  be  made  the  most  important  work  of  the  year  1911,  to- 
l^ether  with  the  completion  of  the  work  on  imported  honey.  The 
institution  of  investigations  of  equal  thoroughness  relating  to  cane 
sirup,  sorghum  sirup,  etc,  will  follow  the  completion  of  the  work  in 
hand.  The  environment  studies  on  the  sugar  content  of  watermelons 
nfid  muskmelons  will  be  steadily  advancra. 

DAIRY  LABORATORY. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  routine  work  the  following  special  studies 
will  be  made:  (1)  A  completion  of  the  study  of  the  process  of  con- 
densing milk  to  determine  the  practical  limit  of  condensation  consist- 
ent with  good  mechanical  condition.  (2)  Continuation  of  the  work 
on  the  perfecting  of  analytical  methods  and  checking  of  analyses  re- 
ceived from  the  branch  laboratories.  (3)  Study  of  all  the  brands  of 
malted  mflk  in  the  United  States. 
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LEATHER  AND   PAPER  LABORATORY. 

The  following  lines  of  work  will  define  the  researches  proposed  for 
the  coming  year : 

(1)  The  study  of  unusual  paper-making  materials  and  of  methods 
for  the  utilization  of  waste  from  paper  making  with  a  view  to  increas- 
ing the  availability  of  raw  materials  for  this  purpose. 

(2)  Investigations  of  the  service  qualities  and  suitability  of  leather 
for  various  purposes  and  experiments  to  improve  its  character  with  a 
view  to  conserving  raw  material.  Also  the  study  of  native  tanning 
materials,  with  particular  attention  to  their  conservation. 

(3)  Studies  on  the  production,  refining,  nature,  and  uses  of  wood 
turpentine  and  products  of  wood  distillation.  Investigations  looking 
to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  rosin  and  methods  of  grading 
the  same  oy  the^  establishment  of  types.  The  testing  of  leather,  tur- 
pentine, and  rosin,  and  the  preparation  and  improvement  of  specifica- 
tions for  these  materials  for  other  departments  of  the  Government 
upon  their  request. 

CONTRACTS  LABORATORY. 

The  examination  of  routine  samples  from  the  various  departments 
will  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  work.  The  study  of  paint  and 
paint  materials  will  be  given  as  much  attention  as  possible  and  work 
on  the  testing  of  rubber,  the  revision  of  existing  specifications,  and 
the  preparation  of  specifications  for  materials  for  which  there  are  no 
satisfactory  specifications  obtainable  will  be  continued.  It  is  pro- 
posed also  to  investigate  enamel  ware  used  for  cooking  utensils,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  relative  durability  of  the  different  makes  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  poisonous  metals  in  the  enamel  coat ;  also 
the  relative  solubility  of  such  poisonous  metals  in  water  and  in  the 
dilute  acid  and  salt  solutions  which  would  be  used  in  cooking. 

MICROCHEMICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  work  for  the  coming  year  will  be  largely  routine  and  coopera- 
tive as  in  the  past,  but  in  addition  to  this  the  following  investigations 
will  be  elaborated:  (1)  Condition  of  eggs  and  egg  products,  m  con- 
nection with  which  field  work  is  contemplated.  (2)  The  work  on 
ketchups  will  also  be  supplemented  by  commercial  investigations, 
especiallv  with  a  view  to  ootaining  more  exact  knowledge  as  to  certain 
forms  of  spoilage  which  occur  in  this  product.  (3)  The  studies  on 
alkaloids  will  be  continued  along  much  the  same  lines  as  in  the  previ- 
ous two  years,  studying  new  forms  as  they  may  be  obtainea,  and 
further  studies  will  be  made  of  the  histological  structure  of  drug 
plants  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  ingredients  in  medicinal 
mixtures.  The  study  of  mustards  will  be  completed  and  the  informa- 
tion obtained  applied  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  this 
product  under  the  food  and  drugs  act. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

ENOLOOICAL  CHEMISTRY.  * 

(1)  The  chemical  examination  of  the  ffl'ape  and  apple  crops  in  the 
northeastern  and  central  fruit  sections  oi  the  United  States. 

(2^  The  preparation  of  samples  of  native  wines  and  ciders  from 
the  miit  in  these  districts  as  supplemental  to  those  already  in  hand. 
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(3)  A  study  of  the  pomace  and  other  wastes  from  the  grapes  and 
the  apples  as  found  at  the  manufactories. 

(4)  The  collection  and  examination  of  native  wines,  ciders,  and 
vinegars. 

(5)  The  study  of  pure  races  of  yeasts,  with  especial  reference  to 
their  eflSciency  in  producing  chemical  changes  in  pure  juices  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  and  also  in  the  presence  of  various  preservatives. 

(6)  The  further  study  of  technical  questions  on  the  cellar  practices 
with  fermented  fruit  products  and  the  economic  handling  and  storing 
of  the  same. 

PLAITT  AND  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTBY. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  plant  studies  during  the  early 
periods  of  growth,  and  milling  and  baking  experiments  to  show  the 
influence  of  environment  on  the  composition  of  flour  obtained  from 
wheat  grown  under  varying  conditions.  An  exhaustive  examination 
of  the  infants'  and  invalids"  foods  now  on  the  market  has  been  begun, 
and  a  study  of  the  care,  preparation,  and  modification  of  foods  for 
infant  feedmg  will  be  made. 

BACTEBIOLOOICAL  STUDIES. 

Special  bacteriological  work  will  be  done  in  connection  with  the 
sustained  investigations  of  ovsters,  eggs  (including  stored,  frozen, 
and  desiccated  products) ,  milk,  ice  cream,  waters,  and  ketchups. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUBEAIT  OF  SOUS. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  op  Soils, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  26,  1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  covering  the 
operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1910. 

Respectfully,  Milton  WnrrNEY, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  AgricuUure. 


PBOGBESS  OF  THE  SOIL  STJBVEY. 
THE   year's    work. 

Work  was  continued  during  the  year  in  both  detailed  and  recon- 
noissance  surveys,  and  areas  completed  or  begun  in  26  different 
States,  comprising  59  areas. 

Cooperation  was  continued  with  state  authorities,  and  soil  surveys 
were  assimed  in  cooperating  States  after  consultation  with  those 
interested  and  distributed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  the  urgent 
agricultural  needs  of  the  State  as  expressed  by  those  authorities. 

During  the  fiscal  year  a  total  area  of  22,762  square  miles  was 
covered  Dy  detailed  soil  surveys  and  79,108  square  miles  by  recon- 
noissance  surveys. 

The  detailed  surveys  are  conducted  on  the  scale  of  1  inch  equals 
1  mile,  and  the  total  area  covered  to  July  1,  1910,  is  204,276  square 
miles,  or  130,736,640  acres. 

The  results  of  the  reconnoissance  surveys  are  shown  on  small-scale 
maps,  and  represent  the  more  important  facts  relating  to  the  soils, 
their  character,  distribution,  surface  features,  etc.,  while  other  infor- 
mation necessary  for  the  guidance  of  settlers  in  the  location  of  new 
homes  is  included  in  the  accompanying  reports.  The  area  recon- 
noissanced  to  July  1,  1910,  was  155,288  square  miles,  or  99,384,320 
acres. 

In  the  sparsely  settled  regions,  or  regions  of  rather  uniform  soil 
conditions,  the  reconnoissance  work  will  supply  the  information 
needed  for  many  years  to  come,  or  until  the  country  becomes  more 
thickly  settled  and  more  intensive  agriculture  becomes  necessary. 
Combining  the  area  covered  by  the  two  classes  of  survey,  it  is  seen 
that  to  July  1,  1910,  there  had  been  surveyed  and  mapped  in  the 
United  States  359,564  square  miles,  or  230,120,960  acres. 
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The  tables  following  give  details  of  distribution  and  cost  of  the 
work: 

Individual  areas  surveyed  and  mapped  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1910, 

DETAILED. 


state  or  Territory. 


Area  surveyed. 


Area. 


Square 
miles. 


Acres. 


OaUfomia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. . . 

South  Carolina. . 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . . 
Wlsoonain 


Baldwin  County 

Chambers  County 

Clarke  County 

Coffee  County 

Dale  County 

Hale  County 

Jackson  County 

Mobile  County 

Pike  County , 

Tallapoosa  tk>unty 

Tuscaloosa  County. . . . . 

Llvermore  area 

Madera  area 

Jacksonville  area 

Bulloch  County 

Franklin  County , 

Sumter  County 

Rockcastle  County. . . . . 

Concordia  Parish 

Oronoarea 

Anne  Arundel  County. 

Rice  County , 

Adams  County 

Noxubee  County , 

Atchison  County , 

Cedar  County 

Cooper  County 

Jackson  County , 

Marion  County 

Fallon  area , 

Nashua  area , 

Sussex  County 

Vlnelandarea , 

Ontario  County 

Washington  County . . . . 

Gaston  County 

Granville  County 

Mecklenburg  County. . . 

Scotland  County 

Auglaize  County , 

Marshfleld  area 

Berks  County , 

Bradford  County 

Clarendon  County 

Ellis  County , 

Campbell  County 

Spencer  area 

Bayfield  area 

Iowa  County 

Waukesha  County 

Waushara  County 


Total. 


a465 
670 
670 

a  418 
561 
«78 
275 

ao6 

346 

a  185 
350 
225 
860 
250 
080 
270 
534 
161 
707 
414 

a  276 
516 
460 
606 
534 
496 
500 
175 
106 
236 
488 
267 
73 
672 

a638 
350 
200 
345 

a  221 
897 
500 

a  706 
112 
710 

1,066 
550 

a805 
331 
763 
408 
643 


297,000 
864,800 
428,800 
267,520 
350,040 

40,920 
176,000 
105,840 
221,440 
118,400 
224,000 
144,000 
550,400 
160,000 
627,200 
172,800 
341,760 
103,040 
452,480 
264,060 
176,640 
330,240 
294,400 
445,440 
341,760 
817,440 
320,000 
112,000 

67,200 
150,400 
312,320 
170,880 

46,720 
366,060 
344,320 
229,760 
128,000 
220,800 
141,440 
254,080 
320,000 
509,440 

71,680 
454,400 
682,240 
352,000 
615,200 
211,840 
488,320 
261,120 
411,520 


22,762 


14,567,680 


RECONNOI8SANCE. 


Pennsylvania. 

South  Dakota 
Texas 

Washington.. 

Wlsoonstn 


South-central  area 

Southwestern  area 

Western  area 

Gulf  coast  area 

Panhandle  area 

Eastern  Puget  Sound. 
Western  Puget  Sound 
Marinette  County 

Total 


610 

a  5, 895 

41,400 

10.482 

« 14, 662 

3,568 

1,105 

1,396 


390,400 
3,772,800 
26,496.000 
6,706,480 
9,377,280 
2,283,520 
707,200 
893.440 


79,106      50,639,120 


a  These  figures  do  not  include  portions  of  these  areas  surveyed  in  preceding  years. 
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Total  areas  surveyed  and  mapped  in  the  several  States  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30 f  1910  f  and  the  areas  previously  reported. 


DETAILED. 


state  or  Territory. 


Work 

during 

1910. 


Work 
are- 


reported. 


Total 


Arkona 

Arkansas 

Califoroia... 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Ftorida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 


8q.  miles. 
4,224 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts — 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Carolina. . . 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  — 
South  Carolina. . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVfrginla.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


1,085 


250 
1.784 


161 
707 
414 
276 


516 
1,156 
1,810 


235 
488 
340 


1,110 
1,125 


500 
906 


710 


650 


805 
2.145 


So.  miUs. 
18,368 

611 
2.677 
10, 171 
2,428 

518 

314 
3.473 
4.366 
1,281 
5,925 
4,204 
2.303 
3,176 
2,049 
7,466 

625 
3,784 

796 
4.360 
2,197 
7,786 
5,959 

432 
3,116 


923 
1,303 

129 
6,937 
10,607 
6,031 
4,183 
1,160 

695 
4,978 

330 
1,085 
8,000 

675 
6.137 
15,105 
1,501 

227 
6,887 
1,652 
2,839 
2,537 

309 


8q.  mih». 
22,502 

611 
2,677 
11,256 
2,428 

518 

314 
3,723 
6,150 
1,281 
5.925 
4,204 
2,303 
3,175 
2,210 
8,173 

939 
4,060 

796 
4,360 
2,713 
8,942 
7,709 

432 
3,116 

235 
1,411 
1,643 

129 
8,047 
11,732 
6.031 
4,580 
1,160 
1,195 
5,886 

330 
1,065 
8,710 

675 

6,137 

16,171 

1,501 

227 
6,437 
1,652 
3,644 
4,682 

309 


Total. 


22.762       181,514       204,276 


Acres. 
14,458.880 

391,040 
1,713,280 
7,203,840 
1,553.020 

331,520 

200,900 
2,^82,770 
3,936,000 

819,840 
3,792,000 
2,690,660 
1,473,920 
2,032,000 
1.414,400 
6,230,720 

600,900 
2,596,400 

609,440 
2,790,400 
1,736,320 
6,722.880 
4,972,160 

276,480 
1,994,240 

150,400 

003,040 
1,061.620 
82,560 
6,150.060 
7,506,480 
3.860,840 
2,931,200 

742,400 

764,800 
3,767,040 

211,200 

604.400 
6,674,400 

432.000 
3,927,680 
10,349.440 

960.640 

145.280 
4,119,680 
1,057.280 
2.332.160 
2,996.480 

197.760 


130,736,640 


RECONNOISSANCE. 


North  Dakota 

39,240 
10,128 

39.240 
16,633 
41,400 
61,946 
4.673 
1,396 

25,113,600 

Pennify  lv&n<ii 

6,505 

41,400 

25,134 

4,673 

1,396 

10,645,120 

South'Dakotal 

26,496,000 

TexAM 

26,812 

33,245,440 

Washington 

2,990,720 

Wlfff^nffln 

893,440 

Total 

79,108 

76,180 

155,288 

99,384,320 

COOPERATION. 


During  the  year  this  Bureau  has  cooperated,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  state  institutions,  including  experiment  stations,  boards  of 
agriculture,  and  geological  surveys;  also  with  Bureaus  and  Divisions 
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of  this  Department,  as  well  as  with  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. Such  cooperation  has  been  particularly  close  with  state 
o^anizations  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
"West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  and  Washington. 

All  these  States  with  which  we  are  now  cooperating  are  planning 
to  continue  the  work,  and  most  of  them  are  desirous  of  increasing 
the  rate  at  which  the  work  is  being  done. 

These  States  make  special  appropriations  for  soil-survey  work. 
The  funds  are  adroinistered  by  some  of  the  previously  existing  state 
organizations,  either  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  state 
boards  of  agriculture,  or  state  geological  surveys.  The  cooperative 
agreements  between  these  organizations  and  the  Bureau  provide  for 
an  approximately  equal  sharing  of  the  expense  of  the  work  by  each 
institution.  The  Bureau  in  each  case  controls  the  work  so  far  as  the 
methods  of  procedure  are.  concerned.  The  determination  of  the 
relations  of  the  various  soils  are  made  by  the  Bureau  men  also.  In 
those  States  where  there  are  local  men  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  local  geological  and  agricultural  conditions  the  details  of  soil 
differentiation  are  left,  to  a  considerabld  extent,  to  them.  The 
Bureau  by  this  arrangement  profits  by  the  intimate  local  knowledge 
of  the  state  officials,  and  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  profit  by  the 
broad  knowledge  of  the  Bureau  staff.  The  work  done  is  just  as 
much  the  Bureau's  work  as  is  that  done  in  any  of  the  noncooperating 
States,  because  it  is  done  according  to  the  Bureau's  methods.  It  is 
equally  the  work  of  the  state  organizations,  since  it  incorporates  the 
results  of  their  special  local  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  the 
States  avoid  the  expense  of  developing  a  plan  of  work  and  training  a 
corps  of  field  men  of  their  own.  Each  party  to  the  agreement  profits 
by  the  special  knowledge  of  the  other  and  in  so  doing  sacrifices 
nothing  whatever. 

The  detailed  survey  work  of  the  Bureau  is  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  accurate.  This  increases  the  cost  somewhat  above 
that  of  the  earlier  more  generalized  work.  As  a  rule,  the  work  carried 
out  under  cooperative  agreements  is  the  most  detailed  work  that  is 
done.  The  cost  is  therefore  a  little  higher  per  square  mile  than  is 
that  of  the  work  done  in  the  noncooperating  States.  The  cost  to 
the  Bureau,  however,  is  less  than  the  latter  work,  since  it  pays  only 
about  half  the  expense.  It  accomplishes  a  higher  grade  of  work  at  a 
less  cost  per  square  mile  than  it  is  able  to  accomplish  in  the  other 
States. 

The  increased  demands  for  cooperative  work  should  be  met  by 
appropriations  made  especially  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  appropriations  for  pushmg  the  work  m  those  States  that  are 
not  yet  ready  to  appropriate  money  for  carrying  on  their  part  of  any 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  Bureau. 

The  soil  mapping  in  a  number  of  States  has  already  extended  over 
more  than  half  their  area.  It  is  thought  to  be  especially  desirable 
that  the  work  in  some,  at  least,  of  these  States  should  be  pushed  to 
completion  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that  such  States  and  such 
work  may  be  utilized  for  the  planning  and  execution  of  experimental 
work  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  It  seems  especially  desirable  to 
have  a  soil  map  of  a  whole  State  completed  in  order  to  test  more  thor- 
oughly than  has  been  possible  on  the  isolated  areas  mapped  so  far 
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the  value  of  soil  maps  in  the  planning  of  comprehensive  study  of 
agricultural  conditions. 

During  the  past  year  many  inquiries  have  been  received  from 
experiment-station  officers  in  States  not  now  cooperating  with  the 
Bureau  concerning  possible  cooperation  with  them,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  witmn  a  very  few  years  every  State  in  the  Union  will 
De  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  in  soil  work  or  will  be  desirous  of 
doing  so. 

Many  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  conducting 
various  kinds  of  experiments  on  crop  adaptations^  variety  tests, 
fertilizer  tests,  rotation  experiments,  and  various  kmds  of  agricul- 
tural surveys,  while  others  are  planning  such  work.  By  all  these 
organizations  the  Bureau  is  sought  for  advice  about  the  soil,  and  soil 
surveys  are  sought.  The  soil  survey  and  mapping  of  the  soils  is 
regarded  as  the  preliminary  and  fundamental  exploratory  and 
research  work  that  furnishes  the  necessary  foundation  for  all  experi- 
mental work  on  the  relation  of  soils  to  crops.  The  Soil  Survey  is 
coming  more  and  more  to  be  regarded  as  an  institution  for  funda- 
mental soil  study  in  the  field  as  a  preliminary  to  all  experimental 
work.  Its  work  is  not  final,  and  the  fact  is  now  well  recognized 
that  it  can  not  and  does  not  pretend  to  solve  all  the  problems  of 
agriculture. 

It  is,  however,  a  well-established  and  recognized  fact  that  soil 
surveys  are  more  or  less  consciously  agricultural  survevs.  The 
student  of  the  soil  in  the  field  (the  soil  surveyor)  is  ever  on  the  watch 
for  soil  differences  and  seeks  to  recognize  all  the  many  facts  indi- 
cating such  differences,  whatever  they  may  be.  He  becomes  a 
student  of  crops,  therefore,  as  indicators  of  soil  character.  He  is 
not  an  experimentalist.  He  studies  the  natural  adaptabilities  of 
the  soil  as  expressed  in  the  natural  vegetation  and  in  the  varied 
success  gained  by  man  under  the  many  methods  adopted  by  the 
farmers  m  any  one  region.  The  natural  vegetation  has  adjusted 
itself  to  soil  conditions.  Man  in  most  cases  in  America  has  not  done 
80,  but  is  unconsciouslv  endeavoring  to  do  so.  The  complete  adjust- 
ment has  not  and  probably  never  will  be  reached  by  any  one  mdi- 
vidual,  but  it  majr  be  reached  in  one  particular  by  one  and  in  another 
by  another  individual.  It  will  be  well  within  the  province  of  the 
field  student  of  soils  to  seek  out  these  isolated  instances  and  combine 
them.  By  such  studies  he  gradually  acquires  a  knowledge  of  soil 
adaptabihties.  To  this  extent  soil  surveys  may  legitimately  go 
beyond  the  first  step  in  fundamental  work. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  and  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  have  been  along 
essentially  the  same  lines  as  during  the  previous  vear.  The  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  is  growing  rapidly  and  the  demands 
for  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are  increasing,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  results  of  the  work  in  showing  the  conditions  and 
resources  of  the  soils  of  the  country  and  in  giving  the  people  precise 
and  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  possibihties  of  the  soils  justify 
fully  every  expenditure  that  has  been  made  and  every  recommenda- 
tion that  will  De  made  for  the  further  extension  of  the  work. 
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PROGRESS   OF  THE   SURVEY   IN   THE    WESTERN   DIVISION. 

In  the  States  of  the  Great  Basin  and  Pacific  coast  the  soil  survey 
has  been  brought  to  play  an  important  rdle  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  and  the  utilization  of  the  soil  resources  of  the  districts 
studied,  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  state  and  federal  projects. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  the  survey  of  an  area  of  3,568  square 
miles  has  been  completed.  This  survey  covers  large  areas  of  logged- 
off  and  burned-over  forest  tracts  adjacent  to  Puget  Sound  andem- 
braces  the  compilation  of  maps  indicating  the  adaptation  of  soil  types 
to  the  various  systems  of  cropping  and  to  reforestation.  This  State 
is  now  confronted  with  the  proolem  of  developing  vast  areas  of  such 
unutiUzed,  unproductive  tracts,  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
have  been  returned  to  the  State  for  unpaid  taxes.  The  work  of  the 
survey,  which  has  been  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  the  State, 
will  require  three  or  four  more  seasons  for  its  completion  and  is 
expected  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  practicable  means 
for  rendering  state  aid  in  the  clearing  and  development  of  the  lands, 
including  reiorestation  of  such  tracts  as  are  found  unsuited  to  agri- 
cultural purposes. 

At  the  request  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  a  detailed 
soil  survey  has  been  made  of  the  Truckee-Carson  reclamation  project 
in  Nevada.  The  results  when  published  will  form  a  ready  means  of 
supplying  information  to  home  seekers  and  be  valuable  in  aiding  and 
directing  settlement  of  the  government  and  private  lands  under  the 

Eroject  now  supplied  with  water  for  irrigation.     The  report  will  also 
e  of  service  to  the  settlers  in  pointing  out  the  soil  types  upon  wWch 
the  various  crops  are  most  likely  to  succeed. 

In  Oregon  an  area  representative  of  the  humid  coastal  valley  dis- 
tricts in  the  vicinity  of  Coos  Bay  has  been  studied  and  mapped. 
Owing  to  favorable. climatic  conditions  and  to  the  lack  of  suitable 
transportation  facilities  for  more  perishable  products,  dairving  is 
here  now  the  dominant  agricultural  industrv.  Certain  soil  types 
have,  however,  been  found  suitable  to  the  development  of  special 
fruit,  small  fruit,  and  trucking  industries  as  soon  as  favorable  trans- 
portation and  market  facilities  obtain. 

In  California  similar  studies  have  been  carried  into  the  Livermore 
Valley,  an  important  intermountain  valley  of  the  Coast  Range  noted 
for  the  production  of  sugar  beets,  hops,  and  choice  wines,  while  in  the 
dry-farmed  grain-producing  districts  of  the  San  Joaquin  Vallev  the 
scope  of  the  soil  survey  has  been  extended  to  include  the  agricultural 
portions  of  Madera  County.  In  the  former  area  the  results  obtained 
are  valuable  as  data  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  soils  to  a  number  of 
special  products  grown  here;  m  the  latter  many  soil  types  varying 
widely  m  texture  and  other  characteristics  have  been  recogmzeo! 
Many  of  these  when  developed  by  future  irrigation  enterprises  will 
become  suitable  to  the  proauction  of  a  wide  variety  of  staple  and 
special  farm,  orchard,  and  vineyard  crops. 

RECONNOISSANCE  IN  THE  GREAT  PLAINS  AND  SOUTHERN  TEXAS. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  utilization  of  the  Great  Plains  region  as  a  fanning  country. 
Good  crop  yields  throughout  the  United  States,  together  with  the 
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high  prices  obtained  by  the  farmer  for  his  products,  have  resulted  in 
an  era  of  great  prosperity,  and  this  with  the  increase  in  population 
has  caused  high  prices  for  farm  lands,  especially  in  the  central-western 
States.  The  demand  for  land,  especially  for  cheaper  land,  has  been 
^at,  and  the  eyes  of  many  farmers  have  been  turned  westward  and 
mmiigration  has  forced  its  way  into  the  semiarid  region  heretofore 
used  mainly  for  grazing.  In  order  to  meet  the  demand,  great  bodies 
of  western  lands  have  been  thrown  on  the  markets.  Large  ranches 
have  been  cut  up  into  small  farms  and  sold  to  farmers,  and  practically 
all  of  the  cultivable  government  land  has  been  homesteaded.  Many 
individuals,  compames,  and  corporations  are  exploiting  and  adver- 
tising the  western  lands,  and  the  influx  of  settlers  into  the  western 
plains  has  been  enormous  within  the  past  few  years.  Many  inauiries 
are  received  bv  the  Bureau  of  Soils  from  people  who  are  contemplating 
moving  into  the  western  country  for  the  purpose  of  farming  and  from 
people  already  living  in  the  West  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
mformation  concerning  soil  problems. 

In  order  to  gather  information  along  soil  lines  which  would  be 
available  for  the  people  of  the  West  and  for  the  people  who  wish  to 
move  to  the  West,  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in  1898  inaugurated  extensive 
surveys  in  the  Great  Plains.  The  importance  of  gathering  the  infor- 
mation as  rapidly  as  possible  was  recognized  by  the  Bureau  and  it 
was  decided  to  make  rapid  surveys  of  large  areas,  mapping  the  soils 
on  small-scale  maps.  Thus  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1908 
witnessed  the  beginning  of  reconnoissance  soil  surveys. 

The  purpose  of  the  reconnoissance  soil  survey  is  to  map  the  soils 
in  a  general  way,  without  attempting  to  show  small  areas  or  trace 
out  soil  boundaries  accurately,  as  is  done  in  detailed  soil  survey 
work.  In  some  cases  where  small  areas  of  different  soil  tjrpes  are 
found  closely  associated  and  where  separating  them  on  a  map  would 
require  considerable  time,  these  types  are  mapped  in  one  color,  but 
each  described  separately  in  the  report.  The  surface  features  are 
also  shawn  in  a  general  way.  Soil  and  general  agricultural  informa- 
tion is  gathered  and  the  report  of  the  area  is  written  up  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  report  for  a  detailed  survey. 

In  the  reconnoissance  survey  a  large  area  may  be  covered  in  a 
single  season.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1910, 
approximately  1,132,586  square  miles  had  been  covered  in  the  Great 
Plains  region  and  southern  Texas. 

These  surveys  covered  the  western  half  of  North  and  South  Dakota 
and  three  large  areas  in  Texas ;  one  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part 
of  the  State  covering  the  Panhandle  section  and  two  areas  in  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  State  bordering  the  Gulf.  A  great 
deal  of  information  relating  to  soils,  crops,  and  agriculture  in  these 
sections  has  been  gathered  in  this  work,  furnishing  material  for 
unbiased  reports  on  the  several  areas. 

In  North  Dakota  some  29  types  or  conditions  of  soil  were  shown. 
As  a  rule,  all  the  types  that  are  tillable  are  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  oats,  flax,  barley,  and  potatoes.  These  soils  are 
all  quite  productive  and  suited  to  dry  farming,  provided  the  rainfall 
for  the  year  does  not  fall  greatly  below  the  normal.  ^  The  country  has 
been  settling  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years  with  an  industrious 
class  of  farmers,  many  of  whom  are  emigrants  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries,   and  from   Russia,   Germany,   and   Bohemia.     In  some 
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sections  considerable  land  has  been  homesteaded  by  Americans  for 
speculative  purposes  and  only-  enough  work  done  to  comply  with  the 
homestead  laws.  The  rancning  industry  has  been  largely  broken 
up  by  the  encroachment  of  the  homesteaders  and  is  now  confined 
principally  to  the  rough,  untillable  areas.  This  survey  showed  that 
nearly  2,750,000  acres,  or  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  land  in  North 
Dakota  west  of  the  one  hundredth  meridian  is  too  rough  and  broken 
for  profitable  cultivation  and  will  always  be  suitable  for  ranching 
purposes  only.  Nearly  2,000,000  acres  of  this  consists  of  the  famous 
baa  Lands.  Many  people  have  homesteaded  land  where  a  lar^e  pro- 
portion of  the  surface  is  too  rough  for  farming  and  they  will  not  be  able 
to  depend  on  crop  production,  while  160  acres  is  too  small  a  unit  for 
stock  raising.  The  precipitation  is  near  the  minimum  for  profitable 
crop  production  and  years  of  drought  may  be  expected  when  crop 
yields  will  be  very  slight.  A  combination  of  stock  raising  and  farm- 
mg  is  safer  than  depending  on  grain^  growing  alone,  but  the  farms 
w2l  have  to  be  larger  than  160  acres  in  order  that  a  suitable  system 
may  be  evolved.  A  very  lar^e  proportion  of  the  land  is  not  suitable 
for  irrigation,  and  dry  farming  will  have  to  be  depended  upon  in 
raising  crops  for  the  greater  part  of  western  North  Dakota. 

South  Dakota. — ^About  one-nfth  of  the  land,  or  roughly  5,500,000 
acres,  in  western  South  Dakota  was  found  too  rough  for  profitable 
cultivation  and  suitable  only  for  stock  raising  and  forestry.  Much 
of  this  rough  land  is  comprised  in  the  Black  Hills  region.  Large 
areas  of  the  region  are  still  held  as  Indian  reservations.  Some  of 
these  have  been  recently  opened  up  to  settlement  and  great  numbers 
of  people  have  come  into  the  region,  principally  from  the  Middle 
West.  The  soils  range  from  sands  to  loams  and  clays.  The  greater 
part  of  the  area  will  nave  to  be  farmed  without  irrigation.  Consid- 
erable land  has  been  taken  up  that  is  not  suited  for  the  crops  that 
are  adapted  to  the  region,  being  either  too  rough  or  too  sandy  for 
profitable  cultivation  of  grain  crops.  Agricultural  and  climatic 
conditions  are  much  the  same  as  foimd  in  North  Dakota. 

Texas. — ^In  southern  Texas  a  large  number  of  soils  were  found  well 
adapted  to  many  crops.  Owing  to  imcertainty  of  rainfall  in  that 
portion  of  southern  Texas  west  of  the  ninety-seventh  meridian,  irri- 
gation must  be  practiced  when  possible  to  insure  profitable  crop 
production.  This  is  done  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  soils  are  well  adapted  to  cotton,  com,  vege- 
tables, truck  crops,  sugar  cane,  and  rice.  This  c6imtry  is  bein^  sold 
to  many  people  who  move  here  in  order  to  escape  the  cold  winters 
of  the  north.  Land  values  here  have  risen  greatly  in  the  last  few 
years  and  many  large  ranches  have  been  cut  up  into  small  tracts  for 
farms.  Some  land  is  sold  in  6, 10,  and  20  acre  tracts  imder  the  adver- 
tisement that  it  is  possible  to  grow  truck  and  oranges  or  other  tropical 
fruits  and  midce  money  on  such  small  areas.  This  may  be  possible 
in  some  of  the  more  favored  locaUties,  and  the  reconnoissance  survey 
has  outlined  the  soils  adapted  to  the  different  crops  and  gives  informa- 
tion valuable  to  the  homeseeker.  The  results  of  the  survey  seem 
to  show  that  the  production  of  profitable  crops  of  the  tropical  fruits  is 
uncertain,  except  where  protected  to  some  extent,  although  the  soils 
are  well  suited  to  soine  of  these  fruits. 

The  Panhandle  region  of  Texas  has  seen  a  remarkable  influx  of 
American  farmers  in  the  last  few  years.    The  total  value  of  property 
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assessed  has  risen  from  about  $37,500,000  in  1905  to  over  $109,000,000 
in  1909,  JEtccording  to  the  statistics  of  the  Texas  department  of  agri* 
culture.  This  remarkable  increase  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
increased  value  of  land.  The  reconnoissance  survey  of  that  region 
disclosed  a  large  percentage  of  good  soil  well  adaptea  to  a  number  of 
forage  crops  ana,  during  favorable  seasons,  to  the  various  small 
grains,  including  wheat  and  oats.  Considerable  of  the  region  is 
rough  and  broken  and  adapted  only  to  grazing.  The  survey  has  also 
shown  the  location  of  the  soils  adapted  to  many  crops  and  the  por- 
tions of  the  area  best  suited  to  the  production  of  cotton  and  Inoian 
com,  as  well  as  other  crops. 

The  reconnoissance  survey  of  the  Great  Plains  has  been  the  means 
of  gathering  a  great  store  of  information  regarding  soils  and  soil  con- 
ditions;  the  adaptabiUty  of  certain  crops  to  the  different  soils,  and 
the  best  methocb  of  handling  the  soils  in  order  to  conserve  the  soil 
moisture,  the  general  lack  of  which  has  heretofore  constituted  the 
^eatest  hindrance  to  a  proper  development  of  the  Plains  region. ' 
The  results  of  the  reconnoissance  soil  survey  seem  to  show  that  in 
^neral  there  is  a  rather  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  profits  in  fanning 
m  the  West  under  semiarid  conditions  where  irrigation  is  not  possible. 
This  is  perhaps  due  in  part  to  a  great  deal  of  advertising,  picturing 
in  glowmg  terms  the  possibiliti^  of  agriculture,  which  does  nci 
represent  average  conditions  but  cites  results  secured  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions;  in  other  words,  the  exceptions.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  speculation  in  land  that  has  often  resulted  in  higher 

{rices  being  asked  for  the  land  than  conditions  would  seem  to  justify, 
nformation  gathered  by  the  reconnoissance  surveys  also  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  farms  of  many  portions  of  the  Plams  region  should 
be  several  hundred  acres  in  size  and  that  a  combination  of  g:eneral 
farming  and  stock  raising  should  be  carried  on,  especially  in  the 
regions  where  irrigation  is  not  possible. 

The  value  of  the  reconnoissance  soil  survey  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: 

1.  Information  is  gathered  and  suppUed  to  the  home  seeker,  ena- 
bling him  to  understand  thoroughly  the  conditions  in  this  new 
country  and  showing  him  the  location  of  the  soils  adapted  to  the  type 
of  farming  in  which  he  desires  to  engage. 

2.  Information  is  gathered  and  furnished  the  farmers  Uving  in  the 
region  which  aids  them  to  overcome  the  bad  effects  arising  either 
from  some  inherent  soil  trouble,  such  as  alkaU,  poor  drainage,  or  mis- 
take in  crop  adaptation,  or  arising  from  improper  tillage  methods 
during  seasons  when  climatic  conditions  are  not  favorable. 

3.  It  furnishes  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis  for  the  future 
scientific  work  of  National  or  state  agricultural  scientists  in  studying 
not  only  soil  problems,  but  general  agricultural  problems. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LABOBATOBY  INVESTiaATIONS. 

The  laboratories  have  made  a  large  number  of  physical,  chemical, 
and  mineralogical  analyses  and  examinations  for  the  investigations 
of  this  and  ouier  bureaus,  for  other  departments,  and  in  response  to 
other  properly  accredited  requests.  Methods  for  soil  examinations 
have  received  more  than  usual  attention,  particularly  physical  and 
mineralogical  methods,  which  will  much  facilitate  future  work.     The 
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well-known  ''alkali  bridge"  which  was  introduced  by  this  Bureau 
has  been  remodeled  and  a  much  iniproved  instrument  is  now  available 
for  field  and  laboratory  work.  The  general  lines  of  investigation 
have  been  continued,  but  among  the  special  results  of  the  year's 
work  attention  may  be  called  to  the  following: 

Certain  soils  from  southern  China,  in  the  Province  of  Fukien, 
which  are  famous  for  the  production  of  a  high-grade  tea,  were  exam- 
ined. These  soils  do  not  simulate  very  closely  any  of  the  types  yet 
encountered  in  this  country,  their  nearest  prototypes  in  this  country 
being  the  Cecil  and  Durham  soils  of  the  southern  Piedmont  and  cer- 
tain soils  in  Oklahoma.  Although  these  Chinese  soils  are  reported  to 
have  been  under  clean  cultivation  for  thousands  of  years  ana  without 
fertilization,  both  mineraloeical  and  chemical  examination  showed 
that  they  had  a  content  of  tne  so-called  essential  plant-food  elements 
decidedly  higher  than  the  average  American  soil,  and  the  examination 
of  them  has  a  considerable  v«3ue  as  affecting  correct  ideas  of  soil 
fertility.  Further  light  on  the  general  problem,  showing  the  wide 
distribution  of  mineral  elements  m  the  soil,  is  afforded  by  another  of 
the  Bureau's  investigations  of  the  past  year,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  the  element  banum  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  soils  from  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  but  appears  to  be  especially  abundant  in 
the  feldspar  grains  of  certain  sous  in  the  Great  Plains  areas.  The 
phosphates  of  lime  which  may  be  expected  in  the  soils  of  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  have  an  especial  mterest  as  fertilizers  have  been 
further  studied  and  important  information  gained  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  phosphates  which  can  exist  under  different  conditions. 
At  the  same  time,  m  collaboration  with  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Land  Office,  the  phosphate  deposits  of  Utah,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  and  Florida  have  been  investigated  and  inaportant  results 
obtained  regarding  their  nature  and  importance  as  a  future  source  df 
supply  for  .Muerican  agriculture.  Especial  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  utilization  of  the  lower  grade  material,  which  under  present  mix- 
ing methods  is  largely  wasted.  The  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
in  form  suitable  for  use  as  a  fertilizer  has  been  studied  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  possibility  of  other  methods  of  manufacture  than 
those  now  m  commercial  use.  It  appears  that  a  number  of  methods 
are  theoretically  possible,  but  all  involve  practical  difficulties,  the 
most  important  or  which  is  a  cheap  source  of  power.  The  color  of 
soils  has  been  studied,  and  it  has  been  shown  tnat  most  soils  can  be 
readily  classified  in  this  respect  and  that  color  has  not  only  consider- 
able theoretical  importance  in  determining  the  origin  and  methods  of 
formation  of  the  soil,  but  is  generally  of  practical  importance  as  indi- 
cating the  character  of  physical  and  chemical  conditions  determining 
the  crop  adaptations  or  the  soil.     It  is  very  well  known  that  lime 

¥reatly  affects  the  solubility  of  the  organic  substances  in  the  soil, 
hough  not  so  well  known,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  conversely 
the  solubility  of  the  lime  is  greatly  affected  by  organic  matter,  as 
established  by  some  investigations  the  Bureau  has  been  conducting. 
More  important,  perhaps,  has  been  the  determination  of  the  chemical 
nature  or  the  solid  substances  formed.  The  phenomena  of  flocculation 
and  sedimentation  are  still  under  investigation,  not  only  because  of 
their  importance  in  soil  transport  and  deposition,  but  also  because  of 
the  relation  to  the  important  problems  of  soils  crumbing  and  tilth. 
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Studies  on  these  latter  are  in  progress,  not  only  as  they  are  affected 
by  mechanical  agencies  but  as  they  are  affected  by  all  cultural 
operations,  especially  fertilization.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  showing  that  profound  physical  effects  are  produced  in  soils 
of  quite  as  great  signification  for  crop  production  as  are  the  chemical 
changes  and  that  methods  are  now  available  for  studying  these 
physical  changes.  It  has  been  shown  that  certain  properties  of  the 
water,  such  as  its  density,  which  influences  its  movement  in  soils,  is 
greatly  changed  by  the  addition  of  salts.  The  optimum  water  content 
IS  also  altered  by  such  additions,  and  in  fact  all  the  relations  between 
the  solid  soil  particles  and  the  soil  water. 

Finally,  these  studies  have  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  soil  prop- 
erties affecting  crop  production  as  a  dynamic  system  involving 
dependent  factors  only.  The  chief  importance  of  this  formulation 
is  that  it  points  out  the  way  for  more  systematic  studies  of  the  soil 
than  have  been  possible  hitherto,  indicates  the  relationships  of  the 
numerous  factors  determining  crop  production,  and  brings  clearly  to 
mind  that  it  is  the  changes  these  factors  undergo  and  the  control  of 
these  changes  by  cultural  operations  that  are  of  importance,  rather 
than  a  static  inventory  of  the  soil  materials. 

SOUr-FEBTILITY  INVESTiaATIONS. 

During  the  last  year  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
lines  of  work  pursued  in  connection  with  soil-fertility  investigations. 
The  new  point  of  view  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  fertility  of  soils  has  opened  up  avenues  of 
profitable  investigation  and  already  forecast  results  of  great  eco- 
nomic importance. 

The  biological  relationships  existing  in  soils  have  received  special 
attention,  as  the  importance  of  such  relationships  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimatea.  It  has  teen  found  that  the  soil  can  not  be  considered  as 
the  dead,  inert  remains  of  rocks  and  previous  vegetation,  but  must 
be  considered  as  the  accumulation  or  such  material  in  which  the 
processes  of  formation,  alteration,  and  transposition  are  still  at  work. 
The  soil  in  its  entirety  is  not  dead  or  inert,  but  endowed  with  func- 
tions analogous  to  life  itself.  In  the  soil  there  take  place  the  same 
processes  of  solution  and  deposition  that  have  taken  place  in  past 
ages  and  are  taking  place  to-day  in  the  geologic  processes  connected 
with  the  action  of  water  on  the  rocks  and  minerals  of  the  earth's  crust. 
There  take  place  in  the  soil  the  same  physical  and  chemical  inter- 
action as  taice  place  in  the  movement  or  surface  waters  generally, 
resulting  in  ore  formations  or  depositions.  These  researches  have 
shown  that  in  the  soil  there  take  place  likewise  the  same  processes  of 
fermentation,  digestion,  or  decay  of  organic  materials  as  take  place 
in  animals  and  plants  or  in  the  production  of  industrial  products, 
such  as  cheeses,  wines,  beers,  etc.,  brought  about  in  the  soil  as  in 
these  other  processes  by  means  of  ferments,  enzymes,  bacteria,  fungi, 
or  molds.  These  biochemical  studies  have  likewise  shown  that  m 
the  soil  there  take  place  the  same  processes  of  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion which  play  so  vital  a  part  in  all  life  processes  and  that  the  nature 
of  compounds  in  the  soil  organic  matter  are  the  same  as  those  derived 
from  such  life  processes  or  from  similar  laboratory  processes  of  diges- 
tion, oxidation,  or  reduction. 
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In  these  researches  it  has  been  found  that  the  soil  instead  of  being 
an  inert  reservoir  is  the  seat  of  physical,  chemical,  and  vital  actions 
which  directly  or  indirectljr  influence  soil  fertility.  The  roots  of 
plants  and  plant  d6bris,  with  their  biochemical  activities,  micro- 
organisms, worms,  enzymes  from  various  sources,  catalytic  action 
of  organic  and  inorganic  matter  of  the  soil,  the  relation  of  the  various 
activities  and  the  effect  of  fertihzers  upon  them,  and  the  processes 

foing  on  in  humus,  all  play  an  important  part  in  the  soiPs  fertility, 
'hese  investigations  have  shown  tnat  the  roots  of  higher  plants  are 
not  simnly  absorbing  organs,  but  possess  the  power,  through  oxida- 
tion, reauction,  and  otherwise,  to  make  changes  in  the  sou  ingredi- 
ents— changes  which  are  undoubtedly  modified  by  various  com- 
pounds, orcanic  and  inorganic.  The  various  fertilizing  salts  com- 
monly used,  besides  serving  as  nutrients  for  plants,  are  doing  work  in 
the  soil,  as  are  also  the  various  soil  constituents  themselves,  modifying 
the  various  reactions  in  a  complex,  ever-changing  medium,  and  in 
particular  modifying  the  kind,  the  number,  ana  the  activities  of  the 
microorganisms.  Tnese  are  present  in  vast  numbers,  especially  in 
cultivated  soils,  associated  with  the  oi^anic  matter,  and  exercise 
important  functions,  both  good  and  bad,  in  connection  with  the 
higher  plants.  The  biochemical  side  of  soil  fertility  investigation 
has  been  Uttle  studied  in  the  past,  but  it  is  only  through  this  that  a 
thorough  insiffht  into  the  problems  of  soil  fertility  can  be  obtained. 
Whatever  ados  to  our  biochemical  knowledge  of  soil,  advances  and 
broadens  our  xmderstanding  of  the  complex  problem  of  soil  fertility. 
The  organic  matter  of  the  soil  and  the  biochemical  relationships 
involved  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  Organic  matter  is  essential 
to  make  a  soil  of  what  would  otherwise  be  pulverized  and  more  or 
less  hydrolyzed  rock,  and  while  there  are  some  soils  capable  of  grow- 
ing crops  that  contain  very  small  quantities  of  organic  matter,  on  the 
whole,  the  quantity  of  this  matenal  in  average  soils  is  considerable. 
The  average  orgamc  content  of  soils  amounts  to  28  tons  per  acre  in 
the  first  8  inches  of  soil  and  50  tons  in  the  soil  and  subsoil  together  to 
the  depth  of  2  feet.  In  regard  to  this  organic  matter  it  has  been 
believed  for  many  years  that  it  consisted  chiefly  of  some  such  body 
as  humic  acid,  dfiflPering  perhaps  in  different  soils,  but  havii^  the 
same  general  properties.  One  prominent  service  which  these  inves- 
tigations have  rendered  agriculture  has  been  to  show  the  nonexistence 
of  humic  acid  and  its  hypothetical  relatives. 

In  considering  the  importance  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  material  that  is  the  result  of  change, 
and  that  much,  perhaps  all  of  it,  is  susceptible  of  still  further  change; 
that  is,  it  is  in  the  transition  stage.  The  changes  which  it  has  imder- 
gone  and  changes  which  it  may  still  undergo  are  determined  by  a 
number  of  factors,  chief  of  which  are  moisture,  aeration,  character 
of  microorganisms,  and  mutual  relation  of  the  organic  compounds 
and  the  mineral  constituents.  These  factors  are  many  of  them 
influenced  or  controlled  by  cultural  methods,  including  fertilizing, 
drainage,  irrigation,  inoculation,  etc.,  used  in  practical  agriculture. 
The  operations  of  irrigation,  conserving  of  moisture  by  mulches, 
aerp-tion  by  cultivation,  inoculation  with  cultures  of  bacteria,  addi- 
tion of  organic  and  green  manures,  are  all  common  agricultural 
methods  used  by  farmers  and  they  are  also  operations  that  influence 
the  chemical  changes  which  soil  organic  matter  undergoes. 
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Isolation  in  a  pure  condition  of  some  of  the  organic  constituents  of 
soils  has  made  possible  the  correct  interpretation  of  soil  changes  and 
the  discovery  of  compounds  harmful  to  crops.  This  harmful  effect 
has  already  been  emphasized  in  former  reports.  This  line  of  re- 
search has  been  especially  profitable  during  tne  last  year  and  has  led 
to  the  isolation  of  more  ttian  twenty  compounds.  The  classes  of 
materials  found  are  the  fats  and  oils,  fatty  acids,  hydrocarbons,  car- 
bohydrates, esters  and  alcohols,  as  well  as  many  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. Some  of  these  compounds  consist  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
only;  some  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen;  some  cartx>n, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen;  and  still  others,  in  addition  to  these, 
sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

Prior  to  this  investigation  not  a  single  oiganic  constituent  of  the 
soil  was  known.  All  the  hypothetical  compoimds  designated  as 
humic  acids  have  been  shown  to  have  no  aefinite  exis^nce.  In 
canying  out  these  researches  great  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome. 
The  results  thus  far  obtained  are  very  gratifying.  This  knowledge 
of  soil  constituents  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  soil  inves- 
tigator, whether  he  be  a  chemist,  a  bacteriologist,  or  a  physicist 
studying  some  special  problem,  or  an  agronomist,  dealing  with  the 
general  relations  of  soils  to  crops.  The  oiganic  matter  of  soil  is 
ever  changing.  On  it  work  bacteria,  molds,  and  other  life  within 
the  soil,  obtaming  therefrom  their  existence  and  producing  in  turn 
other  compoimds  and  by-products  beneficial,  harmful,  or  innocuous, 
according  to  the  kind  of  organisms  or  soil  conditions  under  which  the 
actions  take  place.  The  organic  compounds  modify  all  other  chemi- 
cal interactions,  influencing  absorption,  the  movement  of  the  soil 
solutions^  and  the  water-holding  power  of  soils,  and  this  definite 
information  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  interest  in  giving  direction 
and  definiteness  to  many  lines  of  soil  investigation  and  soil  man- 
agement. 

These  researches  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  soil  organic 
matter  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  soil  investigator  must  take 
into  consideration  the  presence  of  organic  compounds  in  the  soil, 
which  may  be  beneficial,  harmless,  or  inimical  to  growing  crops. 
The  presence  of  the  harmful  compounds  mav  cause,  according  to 
their  specific  action  or  to  the  amoimt  in  which  they  are  present,  all 
stages  of  crop  depression  from  effects  probably  in  manv  cases  so 
slight  as  not  to  be  noticed  in  actual  difference  in  yield,  although  per- 
haps in  quality  or  keeping  quality  of  special  crops,  to  the  more 
marked  effects  when  practical  sterility  is  observed.  A  complete 
solution  of  the  difficulty  which  the  presence  of  such  bodies  may 
occasion  the  practical  tiller  of  the  soil  can  only  be  reached  by  thorough 
inquiry  into  the  chemical  and  biolorical  nature  of  such  compounds, 
by  a  knowledge  of  their  origin  and  the  causes  leading  to  their  forma- 
tion or  accumulation  in  the  soil,  and  by  an  investigation  into  treat- 
ments of  the  soil — chemical,  such  as  the  addition  of  fertilizers,  lime, 
etc. ;  physical,  such  as  drainage,  cultural  methods,  etc. ;  or  biological, 
such  as  the  influence  of  crops  and  their  remains  on  the  soil,  crop 
succession  or  crop  rotation,  number  and  kind  of  bacteria,  fungi, 
etc. — to  the  end  that  the  best  practical  means  for  their  removal, 
destruction,  or  prevention  may  be  determined  and  soil  treatments 
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be  more  scientific  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  with  consequent 
greater  and  surer  returns  for  the  money  and  labor  expended. 

An  especially  valuable  line  of  research  has  been  the  study  of  the 
action  or  some  of  the  compounds  isolated  from  soils  on  plants,  with- 
out fertilizers  and  also  with  various  ratios  of  fertilizers.  In  these 
investigations  it  has  been  found  that  some  of  these  isolated  bodies 
are  decidedly  harmful  in  their  effects  on  plant  growth  and  that  this 
harmfulness  consists  not  only  in  the  dwarfing  or  killing  of  the  plant, 
but  that  the  process  of  absorption  of  nutrients  is  very  senously 
interfered  with,  so  that  even  in  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of 
nutrient  elements  the  plant  can  not  obtain  its  full  amount  of  nutrients 
when  the  harmful  body  is  present.  It  has  further  been  found  that 
while  the  fertilizer  salts  ameliorate  the  harmful  effect,  they  do  not 
entirely  overcome  it.  The  most  interesting  factor  of  this  work  has 
been  tne.  discovery  that  certain  harmful  compounds  are  overcome 
most  by  the  mainly  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  that  others  are  influenced 
most  by  potassic  fertilizers,  and  still  others  are  influenced  most  by 
phosphatic  fertilizers. 

The  action  of  fertilizers  on  soils  is  a  much  contested  question,  but 
the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  the  assumption  that  their  effect 
is  due  altogether  to  the  added  plant  food.  If  so  simple  an  explanation 
were  a  true  one,  nearly  a  century  of  investigation  of  this  problem  by 
scientists  of  all  civilized  nations  would  surely  have  produced  greater 
unanimitv  of  opinion  than  now  exists  in  regard  to  fertilization. 
Thoughtful  investigators  everywhere  are  finding  that  fertilizer  salts 
are  influencing  many  factors  which  contribute  toward  plant  produc- 
tion besides  the  direct  nutrient  factor  for  the  plant.  It  is  this  addi- 
tional influence  of  fertilizers  which  makes  them  doubly  effective 
when  rightly  used.  To  this  influence  of  fertilizers  on  soil  and  bio- 
logical conditions  is  due  their  capriciousness  when  applied  on  the 
the  theory  of  lacking  plant  food  and  any  study  which  throws  light 
upon  the  mooted  question  is  of  direct  help  toward  reaching  that  view 
or  soil  fertility  and  soil  fertilization  which  will  eventually  result  in 
a  more  definite  system  of  fertilizer  practice,  to  the  end  that  surer 
and  safer  returns  shall  be  obtained  from  their  use.  This  will  tend  to 
extend  fertilizer  practice  by  making  it  more  remunerative  and 
rational  than  in  the  past. 

SOIL-WATBB  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  soil-water  investigations  were  continued  in  field  and  office 
throughout  the  year.  The  later  field  work  has  lain  largely  in  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  California.  Western  Kansas  (in  whicn  a  reconnois- 
sance  soil  survey  has  just  been  completed)  and  eastern  Colorado 
form  a  typical  part  of  the  Great  Plains  sloping  eastward  from  an 
average  altitude  of  some  5,300  feet  at  the  base  ofthe  Rockies  to,  say, 
1,800  feet,  or  at  the  rate  of  10  feet  to  the  mile.  The  underlying 
formations  are  largely  Cretaceous  sandstones  and  shales;  these  are 
overlain  by  heavy  deposits  of  sands,  gravels,  and  loams  which  form 
the  soils  and  subsoib.  Both  the  Cretaceous  formations  and  the 
overlying  deposits  are  pervious  in  varying  degree,  and  throughout 
the  region  ground  water  is  found  at  a  limited  depth  below  the  sur- 
face; where  the  materials  are  sufficiently  pervious  to  permit  free 
movement  this  ground  water  supplies  wells,  and  frequently  where 
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the  surface  is  relatively  low  the  wells  are  artesian.  The  chief  pur- 
poses of  the  investigation  were,  first,  to  ascertain  the  source  of  the 
ground  water,  and,  second,  to  ascertain  its  relation  to  the  soil.  The 
observations  coupled  with  the  oflBce"  research  render  it  clear  that  the 

S round-water  supply  is  derived  partly  from  locally  absorbed  rainfall, 
ut  largely  from  the  greater  ramfalf  of  the  mountains  absorbed  by 
the  westerly  outcrops  of  the  strata  and  carried  in  accordance  with 
artesian  principles  tnence  eastward,  the  water  rising  under  its  hydro- 
static head  from  one  porous  stratum  to  another  in  such  manner  as 
to  approach  the  surface.  The  entire  mass  of  the  formations  and 
deposits  are  thus  kept  saturated,  and  the  water  of  saturation  may  be 
likened  to  a  reseryou:  with  a  surface  inclining  eastward  about  10  feet 
per  mile  and  flowing  through  the  strata  at  a  rate  determined  by  their 
perviousness,  the  surface  of  the  reservoir  coinciding  with  the  land 
surface  in  the  permanent  stream  valleys  and  in  certain  basins  con- 
taining permanent  ponds.  Over  perhaps  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the 
area  this  ground-water  reservoir  approaches  the  surface  to  within  the 
limits  of  capillarity,  and  here  it  supplies  the  requisite  moisture  for 

Slant  growth,  and  except  in  restricted  areas  it  is  within  reach  of 
owing  or  pump  wells.  This  subsurface  supply  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  connection  with  dust  mulching,  or  *^ary  farming,"  smce  this 
device  for  checking  evaporation  permits  the  moisture  to  accumulate 
against  the  season  of  px)wing  crops.  On  the  whole  the  investiga- 
tions show  that  the  ground  water  of  the  plains  is  an  important 
resource^  without  whicn  this  vast  area  would  be  far  less  productive 
and  habitable  than  it  is. 

The  field  work  was  extended  into  Uncompahgre  Valley  in  Colorado, 
and  into  a  part  of  California  Valley,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  q^uantity 
and  movement  of  ground  water  in  intermountain  valleys  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  soil.  In  both  valleys  it  was  found  that  the  ground-water 
supply,  collected  largely  from  adjacent  mountain  slopes  during 
storms,  exists  in  sufficient  quantity  to  yield  artesian  flow  in  places, 
and  to  approach  the  surface  to  within  reach  of  capillarity  elsewhere. 
The  researches  render  it  clear  that  throughout  both  the  plains  and 
the  mountain  regions  natural  subirrigation  through  the  movement 
of  ground  water,  while  hitherto  unrecognized,  is  an  important  factor 
in  determining  the  constitution  and  productivity  of  soils. 

The  field  work  extended  also  into  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
destructive  effect  of  soil  erosion  is  great.  In  addition  to  records  and 
photographs  illustrating  the  destruction,  attention  was  given  to  pro- 
tective devices,  and  the  data  were  incorporated  in  a  paper  on  *'Soil 
Erosion,'*  transmitted  during  the  ye^r  for  publication. 

Attention  was  given  also  to  the  r61e  of  water  in  affecting  the  con- 
stitution and  productivity  of  soils  and  the  quantity  of  water  required 
for  the  best  results  in  production.  In  this  connection  a  coefficient 
for  the  agricultural  duty  of  water,  expressed  in  terms  of  production, 
was  worked  out.  The  results  of  this  work  also  have  been  transmittea 
for  publication. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  ENTOHOLOOIST. 


U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Washington^  D,  C,  August  S,  1910. 
Sir:  I  submit  herewith  an  executive  report  covering  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910, 
dividing  it,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions,  under  the  loUow- 
iAg  headings: 

(1)  A  summary  of  the  important  operations  carried  on  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910. 

(2)  An  outline  of  the  plans  proposed  for  work  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1911,  und^r  appropriations  already  made  for 
that  vear. 

(3)  Plans  of  work  recommended  for  year  ending  June  30,  1912. 
Respectfully, 

L.  O.  Howard, 
Entomologist  and  Chief  of  Bureau. 

Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


WOBK  OF  THE  YEAB. 

The  work  of  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1909,  and  ending  June  30, 
1910,  may  be  classified,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  as  follows: 
{V\   Work  on  the  gipsy  moth  and  the  brown- tail  moth. 

(2)  Importations  of  useful  insects. 

(3)  Exportations  of  useful  insects. 

(4)  Work  on  insects  injurious  to  southern  field  crops. 

(5)  Investigations  of  insects  damaging  forests. 

(6^  Investigations  of  insects  dama^ng  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

(7)  Cereal  and  forage-plant  insect  investigations. 

(8)  Work  on  insects  anecting  vegetable  crops. 

(9)  Work  on  insects  affecting  citrus  fruits. 

(10)  Investigations  of  insects  in  their  direct  relation  to  the  health 
of  man  and  domestic  animals. 

fll)  Work  on  insects  injurious  to  stored  products. 
fl2)  Inspection  work, 
f  13)  Work  on  bee  culture. 
[14)  Unclassified  work. 
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FIELD  WORK  AGAINST  THE  GIPSY  MOTH  AND  THE  BROWN-TAIL  MOTH. 

The  work  against  the  gipsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth  during 
the  jBscal  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  has  been  continued  along  lines 
similar  to  those  used  in  previous  years,  with  a  few  modifications  and 
additions.  The  infested  area  is  somewhat  larger,  but  the  rate  of  in- 
crease is  proporticmately  less  than  it  has  been  in  any  year  since  the 
beginning  of  the  work.    Except  for  the  finding  of  a  bad  colony  of  the 

fipsy  moth  at  Wallingford,  Conn.,  all  the  additions  to  the  territory 
ave  been  contiguous  to  the  previously  infested  areas.  The  coopera- 
tion with  the  state  authorities  in  the  infested  States  has  been  most 
cordial  and  effective,  and  the  livable  conditions  in  the  older  infested 
areas  are  better  than  at  any  previous  period  since  1900.  This  means 
that  the  streets,  roadsides,  and  cultivated  lands  are  measurably  free 
from  both  pests.  Spread  has  been  in  forested  areas,  and  looking 
away  from  the  roadsides  toward  forested  hillsides  it  was  possible  at 
any  period  during  July  to  find  large  ranges  of  browned  trees  indi- 
cating the  almost  total  removal  of  the  foliage.  As  indicated  before, 
however,  the  death  of  forest  trees  does  not  necessarily  follow  a  com- 
plete defoliation  in  July,  since  the  coming  of  rains  in  August  brings 
out  another  crop  of  leaves,  thus  saving  the  trees  from  asphyxiation. 
Moreover,  it  is  becoming  evident  that  it  is  only  rarely  that  the  same 
area  is  completely  defoliated  two  years  in  succession.  It  much  more 
commonly  occurs  that  the  bulk  of  the  caterpillars  in  a  large  infesta- 
tion bringing  about  complete  defoliation  die  as  the  result  of  disease 
from  overcrowding,  or  from  starvation  owing  to  the  complete  de- 
struction of  food;  hence  the  following  season  the  new  infestaticm 
begins  on  the  borders  of  the  old  one,  and  contiguous  rather  than 
identical  areas  are  defoliated. 

The  work,  as  in  the  past,  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  gipsy 
moth.  The  infested  area  in  New  England  is  now  little  more  than 
10.500  square  miles. 

There  has  been  little  increase  in  the  area  infested  by  the  brown-tail 
moth  within  the  past  year.  The  territory  which  this  insect  is  now 
known  to  inhabit  is  about  one-third  of  the  extent  of  New  England. 

WORK   IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  work  in  Massachusetts  has  been  principally  in  the  way  of 
keeping  the  most  traveled  woodland  roadsides  through  the  worst- 
infested  areas  clear  of  the  gipsy  moth,  and  has  been  a  continuation 
of  previous  work  in  nearly  every  direction,  except  south,  where  the 
conditions  are  not  so  serious  as  they  are  north  and  west  of  Boston. 
The  roadsides  which  have  been  cared  for  more  than  one  year  are  in 
such  condition  as  to  reauire  a  constantly  lessening  annual  expense, 
and  in  a  few  instances  aaditional  work  may  be  discontinued,  since  the 
roads  are  so  clear  that  the  towns  are  willing  to  care  for  them  them- 
selves. It  seems  that  the  Bureau  may  be  able  to  induce  the  towns  to 
take  over  more  of  the  work  which  it  has  been  caring  for.  As  shown 
in  previous  reports,  the  strip  on  either  side  of  the  road  which  has 
been  cleaned  up  has  been  100  feet  in  width.  Experimentally  during 
the  past  year  in  several  instances  this  width  has  been  reduced  to  75 
and  50  feet  If  these  narrower  belts  prove  to  be  effective  in  keeping 
the  caterpillars  from  roadways,  an  extension  of  the  number  of  miles 
of  roadsides  covered  can  be  gained  with  the  same  appropriation. 
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Spraying  operations  were  bemin  at  the  end  of  May  and  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Ten  lar^e  spraying  machines  were  kept 
at  work  in  Ma^achusetts  on  the  roadsides  through  the  worst-infested 
woodlands,  and  some  work  was  done  in  New  Hampshire.  The  spray- 
ing was  not  so  successful  this  ^ear  as  last^  on  account  of  the  unusual 
number  of- rainy  days,  the  rain  preventmg  the  application  of  the 
poison  and  washing  off  much  of  that  which  was  applied. 

WORK  IN  NEW   HAMP8H1BE. 

No  summer  work  was  done  in  New  Hampshire  in  1909,  but  in  the 
latter  part  of  October  scouting  operations  were  begun,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  keep  100  men  in  the  State  during  the  winter;  but  it 
was  not  easy  to  maintain  this  number  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  men  who  were  willing  to  leave  home.  A  severe  blizzard  and 
snowstorm  late  in  December  coated  the  trees  and  covered  the  ground 
to  such  a  depth  that  scouting  operations  had  to  be  discontinued  tem- 
porarily. Ine  work  was  continued  into  June,  1910.  All  of  the  pre- 
viously known  infested  territory  was  scouted,  but  not  so  thoroughly 
as  in  previous  years,  the  seriousness  of  the  infestation  in  the  soutnern 
part  of  the  State  rendering  it  desirable  to  spend  the  time  in  applying 
creosote  to  the  egg  clusters  along  the  roaasides.  The  orchards  and 
woodlands  away  from  the  highways  were  not  touched. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  about  50  towns  were  added  to  the 
infested  area;  the  present  year  21  were  added  as  the  result  of  this 
careful  scouting.  In  several  of  these  new  towns  only  single  egg  clus- 
ters were  found,  and  in  none  of  them  were  there  any  large  colonies. 
There  are  at  present  121  infested  cities  and  towns  in  New  Hampshire, 
with  an  area  of  about  3,500  square  miles.  There  seems  to  be  little 
hope  of  controlling  the  gjipsy  moth  in  New  Hampshire  until  a  local 
organization  is  effected  in  each  city  and  town,  under  state  super- 
vision, and  a  constant  concerted  effort  is  begun.  The  scouting  opera- 
tions were  continued  outside  the  area  found  to  be  infested,  m  order 
to  make  certain  that  there  has  been  no  further  spread. 

The  brown-tail  moth  situation  in  New  Hampshire  was  foimd  to  be 
serious.  The  winter  nests  were  removed  from  the  highway  trees  in 
most  of  the  towns,  and  many  property  owners  cut  them  from  orchard 
and  shade  trees  near  their  dwellings,  but  here  again  there  is  necessity 
for  concerted  state  and  township  work. 

WORK  IN  MAINE. 

In  Maine  the  trees  in  the  infested  localities  were  burlapped  and 
tended.  The  worst  places  were  sprayed.  In  most  of  the  woodland 
colonies  the  underbrush  has  been  cut  out  and  the  trees  put  in  the 
most  favorable  condition  possible.  Scouting  operations  were  con- 
tinued throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Four  towns  were 
added  to  the  infested  area,  but  in  these  only  incipient  infestations  were 
located,  the  worst  one  being  at  a  market  garden  in  South  Portland, 
where  22  e^  clusters  were  found  and  treated  with  creosote.  All  or 
the  faiown  infested  localities  in  this  State  are  in  shape  for  future 
work.  The  territory  now  known  to  be  occupied  by  the  gipsy  moth 
in  Maine  is  about  800  square  miles.  The  gipsy  moth  colony  pre- 
viously existing,  and  referred  to  in  earlier  reports,  at  Soldiers'  Home, 
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Togus,  Me.,  may  be  considered  as  exterminated,  no  evidence  of  the 
moth  having  been  found  for  nearly  two  years. 

During  the  past  winter  considerable  woodland  scouting  was  car- 
ried on,  and  lar^  gipsy  moth  colonies  were  located  in  a  few  places, 
the  worst  one  being  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Agamenticus  Mountain, 
in  the  towns  of  York  and  Wells.  Several  thousand  egg  clusters  were 
treated  with  creosote  in  this  colony,  and  the  ground  was  cleared  up 
over  several  acres.  A  smaller  colony  was  located  near  the  summit  of 
ttie  mountain.  Several  woodland  colonies  were  located  in  the  Ber- 
wicks,  but  Maine  conditions  in  general  are  not  bad. 

The  brown-tail  moth  seems  possibly  to  have  reached  the  northern 
limit  at  which  it  can  thrive  in  Maine,  which  is  about  the  forty -fifth 
parallel  of  latitude.  Although  the  moth  has  been  known  to  be  present 
up  to  this  line  for  two  or  three  years,  it  does  not  appear  to  increase 
materially.  This  statement  must  not  be  taken  as  a  prediction  that 
the  brown-tail  moth  will  not  extend  north  of  this  re^on,  but  simply 
as  a  statement  of  observed  fact  down  to  the  present  time. 

WORK  IN  BHODB  ISLAIH). 

The  area  infested  by  the  gipsy  moth  in  Rhode  Island  has  decreased 
slightly  during  the  past  year,  and  the  moth  is  less  abundant  than  at 
any  time  since  its  control  was  undertaken.  The  Bureau  work  in  this 
State  has  been  in  cooperation  with  the  state  officials.  The  state 
appropriation  is  used  until  it  is  exhausted,  and  then  such  of  the  force 
as  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  work  is  carried  on  the  federal  pay  roll 
through  the  season.  The  creosoting  of  egg  clusters  and  the  burlap- 
ping  of  trees  has  been  the  principal  work.  A  little  brush  has  been 
cut  and  a  ffreat  many  trees  have  oeen  cemented  or  patched  with  tin 
to  lessen  the  number  of  hiding  places  for  the  caterpillars  and  egg 
clusters. 

The  brown-tail  moth  has  been  more  in  evidence  in  Rhode  Island 
during  the  past  year  than  before,  and  now  occurs  in  about  one-fourth 
of  the  State — the  northeastern  portion — although  here  it  is  not  as 
prevalent  as  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. 

WORK  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

The  gipsy  moth  colony  at  Stonington  is  nearing  extermination. 
Less  than  100  caterpillars  were  taken  there  during  the  summer  of 
1909  by  the  state  force.  Early  in  December  some  of  the  best  scouts 
^mplojred  by  the  Bureau  were  sent  to  this  State  to  assist  the  state 
authorities  in  the  search  for  egg  clusters,  the  combined  efforts  result- 
ing in  the  discovery  of  but  one.  While  this  colony  will  need  watching 
for  some  time,  it  seems  probable  that  another  year  or  two  shoula 
result  in  its  complete  eradication. 

In  December,  1909,  a  bad  colony  of  gipsy  moths  was  discovered  in 
the  town  of  Wallingiord,  about  12  miles  north  of  New  Haven.  The 
State  immediatelv  took  steps  to  do  the  necessary  work,  and  a  little 
later  a  force  of  Bureau  scouts  was  sent  down  from  Massachusetts  to 
examine  the  territory  outside  of  the  lines  of  the  original  colony. 
Every  tree  in  Wallingford  was  examined,  except  the  woodland,  and 
no  egg  clusters  were  discovered  except  a  few  near  the  border  of  the 
xx)lony,  as  at  first  outlined.    The  scouting  operations  were  continued 
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in  the  towns  of  Meriden,  Berlin,  and  New  Britain,  but  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  ^psy  moth  has  been  found  in  these  tovnis.  It 
is  hoped  to  continue  this  line  of  scouting  operations  to  the  Massachu- 
setts state  line  in  the  towns  through  which  a  great  deal  of  traffic 
passes  from  the  infested  area  in  Massachusetts  to  New  York.  This  is 
one  of  the  principal  automobile  routes  in  New  England.  All  effort 
to  ascertain  how  the  gipsjr  moth  reached  Wallingford  has  been  vain. 
The  colonjr  has  existed  for  about  three  or  four  years,  and  possibly 
longer,  entirely  undiscovered  until  last  December.  About  10,000  egg 
clusters  were  destroyed  before  hatching  time.  The  State  is  doing  aU 
of  the  work  in  the  infested  area. 

The  brown-tail  moth  has  been  reported  from  Thompson,  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  State,  and  also  at  Putnam,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Thompson.  It  is  possible  that  this  region  south  of  the  Massachu- 
setts line  is  rather  generally  infested. 

GENERAL  CON8IDEBATION8. 

There  have  been  employed  throughout  the  year  from  300  to  nearly 
600  men.  First-class  men  have  been  difficult  to  get,  and  in  February 
an  increase  was  made  in  the  wages  of  all  of  the  older  men,  of  from 
1  to  3  cents  per  hour.  There  have  been  in  use  10  gasoline-power 
spraying  machines,  of  400  to  500  gallons  capacity,  capable  of  dis- 
diarging  3,000  to  4,000  gallons  per  day,  and  about  40  tons  of  arsenate 
of  lead  have  been  used  during  the  past  spraying  season. 

The  use  of  burlap  bands  for  trapping  the  caterpillars  on  the  tree 
trunks  has  been  discontinued,  and  tree  tanglefoot  has  been  substi- 
tuted, 20  tons  being  used  during  the  summer  work  of  1910.  In  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  operation,  similar  substances  have 
been  introduced  from  Europe,  but  have  not  proved  to  be  as  effective 
as  the  tanglefoot  in  the  prevention  of  the  crawling  of  the  caterpillars. 

Some  investigations  have  been  begun  in  regard  to  certain  points 
connected  with  the  life  history  of  both  the  brown-tail  moth  and  the 
gipsy  moth,  which,  although  hitherto  considered  settled,  now  seem 
open  to  some  doubt. 

The  principal  subject  of  this  kind  which  has  received  attention 
has  been  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  gipsy 
moth  in  isolated  woodland  colonies  which  it  could  not  possibly  nave 
reached  by  the  crawling  of  the  caterpillars  and  which  it  is  most 
unlikely  to  have  reached  by  being  carried  accidentally  on  the  gar- 
ments of  persons  penetrating  the  woods.  Thus  a  series  of  experi- 
ments has  been  carried  on  in  a  most  careful  way  to  determine 
whether  the  newly  hatched  gipsy  moth  caterpillars  may  be  distributed 
by  the  wind,  and  it  has  been  possible  to  prove  during  the  summer 
that  the  newly  hatched  caterpillars  have  oeen  carried  in  this  way 
over  a  distance  of  1,800  feet. 

The  methods  used  in  the  entire  work,  together  with  new  observa- 
tions bearing  upon  the  work,  have  been  summarized  in  a  bulletin 
about  to  be  published,  entitled  "  Report  on  the  Field  Work  against 
the  Gipsy  Moth  and  the  Brown-tail  Moth,"  by  D.  M.  Rogers  and 
A.  F.  Burgess.  One  new  point  brought  out  is  that  August  spraying 
is  an  excellent  method  for  the  control  of  the  brown-tan  moth.  The 
collection  of  the  winter  webs,  which  is  the  method  universally  adopted 
in  Europe  mid   which  has  also  been  generally  practiced  in  this 
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country,  necessitates  the  constant  cutting  back  of  the  twigs  and 
smaller  branches,  which,  where  the  moths  are  so  plentiful  as  to  make 
their  webs  upon  almost  every  twig,  must  be  to  some  extent  injurious 
to  the  trees. 

Although  there  is  a  general  section  in  this  report  devoted  to  inspec- 
tion work^  it  is  proper  here  to  mention  the  efforts  made  to  prevent  the 
further  dissemination  of  the  gipsy  moth  from  the  infested  territoiy 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  different  railroads  running  through  this 
territory,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1909-10,  the  several  rail- 
roads issued  a  notice  to  all  of  their  station  agents  (about  600  in 
number)  within  the  infested  area  to  the  effect  mat  forest  products, 
such  as  lumber,  cord  wood,  railroad  ties,  telephone  poles,  etc.,  would 
not  be  received  for  transportation  unless  accompanied  by  a  permit  or 
a  certificate  of  inspection.  The  effect  of  this  order  was  some  disturb- 
ance to  shippers  for  a  time,  but,  as  they  learned  the  object  of  the 
inspection  and  saw  the  possiblity  of  relieving  others  of  similar  incon- 
venience, they  have  gladly  cooperated.  A  trial  of  this  plan  indicated 
that  it  was  pearly  impossible  to  inspect  all  of  the  material  offered  for 
shipment,  and  permits  were  granted  without  inspection  for  the  trans- 
portation of  forest  products  from  one  infested  locality  to  another 
infested  locality,  but  all  of  the  products  intended  ior  shipment 
beyond  the  infested  territory  were  carefully  inspected  and  all  ^g 
masses  were  destroyed  before  the  material  was  moved  and  before  a 
certificate  was  granted  to  the  shipper.  In  December,  1909,  a  supple- 
mentary order  was  issued  by  the  railroads  to  their  station  agents  stat- 
ing that  forest  products  for  shipment  from  one  station  to  another 
within  the  infested  territory  might  be  received  and  shipped  without 
permit  or  certificate.  This  order  properly  gave  a  list  ox  the  stations 
on  the  several  roads  between  which  material  might  move,  but  forbade 
the  transportation  of  forest  products  from  the  stations  listed  to 
stations  not  listed,  except  when  accompanied  by  a  certificate.  Three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  applications  were  made  for 
shipment,  and  2,751  permits  were  granted,  724  certificates  bebag 
issued.  This  system  has  worked  fainy  satisfactorily,  although  it  is 
not  perfect. 

The  actual  field  work  just  described  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Kqsers,  as  in  previous  years.  Mr.  Kogers's 
headquarters  are  at  No.  6  Beacon  street,  Boston. 

IMPORTATIONS  OF  INSECT  ENEMIES  OF  THE  GIPSY  MOTH  AND  THE  BROWN- 
TAIL  MOTH. 

The  principal  efforts  of  the  Bureau  in  importing  useful  insects  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1909-10  have  been  in  connection  with  the  importa- 
tion of  the  parasites  and  predatory  enemies  of  the  gij^sy  moth  and  the 
brown-tail  moth  from  otner  parts  of  the  world.  This  work  has  been 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  parasites  have 
been  received  at  the  Gipsy  Moth  Parasite  Laboratory,  supported  by 
the  State,  at  Melrose  Highlands,  the  care  of  the  parasites  and  their 
distribution  being  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  The 
laboratory  has  been  increasingly  busy  and  increasingly  effective,  and 
during  tne  fiscal  year  has  employed  23  assistant,  the  principal 
experts  being  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
the  others  being  paid  by  the  State.  Mr.  W.  F.  Fiske,  of  the  Bureau, 
has  had  direct  charge  of  the  work. 
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The  writer  visited  Europe  in  May  and  June,  1910;  visited  agents 
and  officials  in  Italy  and  France,  and,  through  the  courtesy  ot  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  governments,  was  able  to  start  a  new  official 
service  in  each  of  these  countries  for  the  collection  and  sending  of 
parasitized  gipsy  moth  larvae  to  the  United  States.  In  Italy  Prof, 
F.  Silyestri,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Portici,  and  Dr, 
Antonio  Berlese,  director  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Entomological 
Station  at  Florence,  insisted  on  the  desire  to  be  of  service  to  the 
United  States  in  this  direction  and  declined  all  financial  aid.  In 
Spain  Prof.  L.  Navarro,  of  the  Phjrtopathological  Station  at  Madrid^ 
volunteered  his  services  under  the  same  conditions,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  minister  of  agriculture.  In  Portugal,  Prof.  A.  F.  de 
Seabra,  of  the  Phytopatholo^ical  Station  at  Lisbon,  also  volunteered 
his  services  with  the  permission  of  Senhor  Alfredo  Carlos  Le  Cocg, 
director  of  agriculture.  In  France  arrangements  were  made  with 
a  paid  agent  stationed  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  same  arrange- 
ments as  in  previous  years  were  made  with  paid  agents  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  The  distributing  agency  at  Hamburg  was  con- 
tinued, and  a  new  distributing  agency  was  started  at  Havre  on 
account  of  its  convenient  proximity  to  the  American  Line  steamers 
starting  from  Southampton. 

Senoings  from  Japan  were  continued  in  the  same  manner  as  dur- 
ing the  previous  year.  The  minister  of  agriculture  for  Japan,  at 
the  reauest  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
again  aesignated  Prof.  S.  I.  Kuwana,  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Tokyo,  to  be  its  official  representative  in  the 
work  to  be  carried  on  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1910.  Pro- 
fessor Kuwana  continued  his  most  valuable  sendings. 

The  thanks  of  the  United  States  Government  and  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  States  involved  are  due  in  high  measure  to  the  officials 
of  Italy,  Russia,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Japan  who  have 
assisted  in  this  work.  All  of  them  haveoeen  named  at  one  time  or 
another  in  this  series  of  reports. 

The  work  of  the  Gipsy  Moth  Parasite  Laboratory  continued  unin- 
terruptedly during  the  year,  consisting  of — 

{a)  Importation  of  parasites  and  predatory  enemies  from  abroad, 
as  indicated  above. 

(6)  Rearing  these  parasites  and  predatory  enemies  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  wherever  possible  breeding  them  in  numbers  from  imported 
parent  stock. 


(c)  Colonization  ir  the  field  of  the  parasites  thus  obtained. 

(a)  Field  work  to  determine  their  progress  in  America. 

(e)  Investigations  into  their  biological  and  general  relations. 

(/)  Field  and  laboratory  investigations  into  tne  parasites  of  native 
insects  most  nearly  related  to  the  imported  pests  either  in  habit  or 
in  natural  affinity,  with  especial  reference  to  the  probable  effect  which 
the  introduction  of  the  foreign  parasites  will  have  upon  the  economy 
of  the  native  parasites  and  of  their  hosts. 

Larger  quantities  of  the  raw  material  from  which  the  parasites 
have  been  reared  have  been  received  than  during  any  other  year.  This 
has  consisted,  as  heretofore,  of  eggs,  winter  nests,  caterpillars,  and 
pupae  of  the  brown-tail  moth  from  Eiurope,  and  of  eggs,  caterpillars, 
and  pupse  of  the  gipsy  moth  from  Europe  and  Japan,  large  numbers 
of  adult  predatory  l)eetles,  and  thousands  of  parasite  cocoons  and 
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puparia.  But,  for  numerous  reasons,  although  the  amount  received 
was  larger,  the  results  obtained,  owing  partly  to  the  condition  of  the 
material  on  receipt  and  owing  to  curious  seasonal  fluctuations  and 
differences  in  the  countries  of  origin  and  in  the  infested  territory  in 
America,  the  results  have  by  no  means  corresponded  with  the  in- 
creased material. 

During  the  year  1909  two  important  parasites  of  the  gipsy  moth 
(Blepharipa  and  Parasetigena)  were  imported  in  large  numbers. 
They  were  both  hibernated  successfully  and  colonized  under  ideal 
conditions  in  the  spring  of  1910. 

During  1910  determined  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  adequate 
numbers  of  several  interesting  and  probably  valuable  parasites  not 
yet  secured  in  quantities  suflScient  to  provide  for  satisfactory  colonies; 
but  for  the  most  part  these  attempts  seem  to  have  resulted  in  failure, 
although  the  final  word  can  not  be  said  at  this  time. 

As  the  work  goes  on  there  seem  to  be  almost  as  many  disappoint- 
ments as  successes.  For  example,  no  less  than  1,000,000  of  a  Jap- 
anese parasite  of  the  eggs  of  the  gipsy  moth  were  reared  during 
the  summer  of  1909  and  the  winter  and  spring  following,  and  great 
hopes  were  entertained  for  its  success,  but  from  the  present  point  of 
view  it  appears  to  be  wholly  unable  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  the 
New  England  winter,  and  another  egg  parasite,  a  European  species, 
of  which  several  hundred  thousand  were  reared  in  confinement,  does 
not  appear  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  numbers  of  the  gipsy 
moth  eggs  in  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  success  of  the  most  promising  character  has 
been  reached  with  others  of  the  imported  species.  Calosoma  syco- 
phantaj  an  imported  European  predatory  beetle,  was  the  first  oi  the 
imported  species  to  be  recoverea  from  the  field  under  circumstances 
indicative  of  its  ability  to  exist  under  American  conditions.  The 
season  of  1910  is  the  fourth  during  which  its  progress  has  been  con- 
scientiously followed,  and  during  each  of  these  seasons  it  appears  to 
have  combined  a  steady  rate  of  increase  of  approximately  tenfold 
with  a  rate  of  dispersion  in  excess  of  1  mile  a  year  in  every  direction 
from  the  center  of  the  original  colony.  A  tenfold  rate  of  increase 
annually  means  that  100  beetles  liberated  in  1906  would  have  increased 
to  1,000,000  by  1910,  and  the  actual  prevalence  of  the  beetle  in  the  field 
is  such  as  to  make  this  appear  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  numbers 
actually  existent.  They  were  so  abundant  in  some  localities  the  past 
year  as  to  affect  the  gipsy  moth  materially,  although  by  no  means  so 
materially  as  to  meet  and  overcome  the  strong  reproductive  ability 
of  the  pest.  If,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope,  they  will  continue  to  in- 
crease at  this  slow  but  steady  rate  for  some  years  to  come,  their  effect 
upon  the  present  prevailing  abundance  of  the  moth  will  oe  apparent 
to  all. 

Another  encouraging  example  is  the  tachinid  fly  of  the  genus 
Compsilura,  which  attacks  both  the  gipsy  and  the  brown -tail  cater- 
pillars as  an  internal  parasite.  This  species  was  first  liberated  in 
1906  and  was  first  recovered  in  1909  under  circumstances  indicative 
of  its  establishment  in  America.  During  1909  it  was  found  distributed 
over  about  five  towns  adjacent  to  the  one  in  which  the  first  infected 
colony  was  liberated.  It  was  everywhere  rare  during  that  year.  In 
1910  it  was  expected  that  it  would  show  a  marked  increase,  but  the 
actual  outcome  was  in  excess  of  all  expectations.    Instead  of  a  ten- 
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fold  increase,  which  would  have  been  considered  satisfactory,  thei;e 
seems  good  evidence  that  it  increased  fiftyfold  and  perhaps  much 
more.  It  has  about  equaled  Calosoma  in  actual  destruction  of  gipsy 
moths  this  year,  and  in  addition  has  destroyed  an  appreciable  per- 
centage of  the  brown-tail  caterpillars,  and  it  is  now  turning  its  atten- 
tion to  such  native  species  as  the  fall  webworm,  the  tussock  moth,  and 
other  fall-feeding  caterpillars.  Its  increase  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  dispersion  amounting  to  10  or  12  miles  in  every  direction  as  a 
minimum  aggregate  during  the  four  years  since  its  first  colonization. 

Still  another  example  is  the  European  Monodontomerus,  the  re- 
covery of  which  over  a  large  area  was  made  the  subject  of  especial 
mention  in  the  last  report.  This  species  has  continued  its  satisfac- 
tory rate  of  increase  and  phenomenal  rate  of  dispersion  throughout 
the  year.  It  is  well  over  the  border  line  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
appears  to  be  extending  its  range  about  10  miles  each  year,  and  to 
be  maintaining  a  twenty-five  fold  annual  increase. 

It  has  been  somewhat  disheartening  in  the  course  of  the  study  of 
the  progress  of  the  parasites  in  the  field  to  find  that  certain  species 
liberated  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  can  not  be  recovered 
the  next  year ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  two  species,  both  colonized  in 
1908  and  apparently  established  in  1909,  no  traces  could  be  recovered 
in  1910.  But  on  the  other  hand  another  species  (Zygobothria),  col- 
onized in  1907,  was  recovered  in  1910,  three  years  later,  for  the  first 
time — in  small  numbers,  it  is  true,  but  over  a  considerable  territory, 
indicating  a  rapidity  of  dispersion  sufficient  to  render  a  material 
increase  unnoticeable  for  the  first  two  years. 

Another  encouraging  fact  which  may  l)o  mentioned  here  is  that  an 
important  e^  parasite  {Anastatus  bifasciatus)  seemed  this  summer 
to  nave  demonstrated  its  ability  to  survive  the  New  England  winter, 
and,  having  been  colonized  in  1909,  appears  to  be  strongly  estab- 
lished in  1910. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  work  are  distinctly  more  encourag- 
ing than  they  have  appeared  to  be  heretofore,  and  we  are  by  no  means 
disheartened  over  the  nonrecovery  during  the  present  season  of  na 
less  than  15  species  which  have  been  colonized.  In  several  instanced 
colonization  has  been  much  too  recent  to  make  their  recovery  probable, 
on  account  of  rapid  dispersion ;  and  several  others  have  never  been  re- 
ceived in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  a  strong  colony  possible,  so  that 
it  may  well  be  that  establishment  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  It 
has  been  found  in  the  course  of  this  work  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  of  less  than  1^000  individuals,  and  in 
many  instances,  of  course,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  put  out  so 
la^  a  number. 

The  insight  which  is  being  gained  at  the  laboratory  into  many 
points  connected  with  the  biology  of  these  important  and  interesting 
insects  is  resulting  in  practical  knowledge  that  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
high  importance  in  the  continuation  of  the  investigation.  Some 
changes  in  plans  will  be  indicated  in  another  part  of  this  report 

OTHER  IMPORTATIONS  OP  USEFUL  INSECTS. 

The  greatly  increased  damage  done  in  porticms  of  Massachusetts  by 
the  European  leopard  moth,  an  insect  whose  larva  bores  into  the 
limbs  of  many  shade  trees,  and  which  at  present  is  confined  to  eastern 
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Massachusetts  and  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  has  rendered  it 
desirable  to  attempt  the  importation  of  some  of  the  known  European 
insect  enemies  of  this  species.  This  effort  has  been  made  during  the 
fiscal  year,  but  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  observe  any  result.  Further 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  European  enemies  of  the  elm  leaf- 
beetle,  but  as  yet  without  success. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  eggs  of  the  tobacco  horn  worm  in 
Porto  Rico  are  destroyed  by  parasites,  and  in  consequence,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Prof.  W.  V.  Tower,  a  large  number  of  parasitized 
eggs  were  sent  to  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  the  headquarters  of  the  tobacco- 
insect  investigations  of  the  Bureau.  The  parasites  emerged  in  due 
time,  but  through  scwne  defect  in  manipulation  that  may  be  remedied 
as  a  result  of  niture  work  none  of  them  could  be  induced  to  attack 
the  native  eggs. 

EXPORTATIONS  OF  USEFUL  INSECTS. 

Prof.  Antonio  Berlese,  of  Florence,  Italy,  reports  the  continued 
spread  of  the  American  parasite  of  the  mulberry  scale  and  anticipates 
complete  relief. 

Exportations  of  American  coccinellids  have  been  made  to  Prof.  F. 
Silvestri,  of  Portici,  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  this  same 
scale  insect.  These  coccinellids  have  been  reared  at  Portici  and 
have  been  liberated  in  mulberry  groves  at  Acerra.  The  Chief  of  the 
Bureau,  visiting  in  Italy  in  May,  1910,  took  with  him  a  large  box  of 
these  American  coccinellids,  which  arrived  at  Portici  in  almost  per- 
fect condition,  and  from  them  Professor  Silvestri  expects  excellent 
work. 

Shipments  of  the  parasite  of  the  brown  dog  tick  were  made  to 
officials  in  South  Africa  and  to  Italy. 

WORK   ON    INSECTS   AFFECTING   SOUTHERN    FIELD   CROPS. 

The  work  on  insects  affecting  southern  field  crops  deals  with  the 
following  problems,  in  accordance  with  the  classification  made  a 
year^o: 

1.  The  cotton-boll  weevil  and  other  species  injurious  to  cotton. 

2.  Insects  injurious  to  tobacco. 

3.  Insects  injurious  to  sugar  cane  and  rice. 

4.  The  Argentine  ant. 

5.  Insects  injurious  to  cacti  utilized  for  food. 

This  work  is  conducted,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Hunter, 
by  four  trained  assistants,  located,  in  so  far  as  possible,  in  the  regions 
where  the  loss  is  greatest. 

COTTON-BOLL   WEEVIL   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  growing  season  of  1909  was  very  abnormal  as  regards  damage 
by  the  DoU  weevil.  Although  the  infested  area  increased  as  usual 
in  the  autumn,  the  damage  in  general  was  much  less  than  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  normal  year.  An  unusually  small  number  of  weevils 
issued  in  the  spring,  owing  to  abnormal  winter  conditions.  Un- 
precedented dryness,  which  began  early  in  the  spring,  was  continued 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  growing  season  and  checked  rapidity 
of   multiplication.    Considerabfe   damage,   however,   was   done   in , 
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southern  Texcts  and  in  the  southern  parishes  of  Louisiana.  Consid- 
erable damage  was  done  also  in  Mississippi.  A  conservative  estimate 
of  the  loss  will  be  about  $15,000,000. 

On  account  of  the  obviously  greater  difficulty  of  the  boll-weevil 
problem  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  than  elsewhere,  as  pointed  out  in 
previous  reports,  a  well-equipped  laboratory  was  started  at  Tallulah, 
La.,  where  conditions  characteristic  of  the  whole  delta  region  exist, 
and  during  the  year  substantial  progress  was  made  in  the  study  of 
new  means  of  control.  Especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  possibility 
of  utilizing  parasites  of  the  boll  weevil.  On  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  material  for  breeding  parasites  in  Texas  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
the  work  as  far  as  was  desired.  Nevertheless  some  practical  indi- 
cations of  success  have  been  obtained. 

An  important  series  of  experiments  was  begun  to  determine  the 
proper  spacing  of  cotton  plants  in  the  field  in  order  to  obtain  the 
maximum  benefits  of  the  factors  in  the  natural  control  of  the  pest, 
including  the  parasites.  These  plats  were  located  at  five  points  in 
Louisiana. 

The  chain  cultivator,  perfected  by  the  Bureau,  was  tested  with 
especial  reference  to  its  adaptability  to  the  peculiar  soil  conditions 
of  the  delta,  and  a  study  was  made  of  the  possibility  of  flooding  the 
fields  to  kill  the  weevils  in  their  hibernating  quarters.  This  method 
will  probably  be  practicable  in  some  localities. 

In  connection  with  the  utilization  of  the  parasites  of  the  weevil  a 
study  was  made  of  the  relative  abundance  of  the  flow  of  nectar  with 
the  different  varieties  of  the  cotton  plant.  This  nectar  furnishes  the 
only  food,  so  far  as  known,  of  the  adult  parasites.  Therefore  the 
cotton  varieties  that  secrete  the  most  nectar  may  be  supposed  to  at- 
tract the  parasites  which  will  destroy  the  weevils.  Also  the  cotton 
varieties  which  hold  the  squares  best  have  been  found  to  be  more 
heavily  parasitized  than  other  varieties  of  cotton  plants.  Therefore 
a  study  of  varieties  having  this  habit  has  been  carried  on. 

Extensive  experiments  were  made  in  the  effort  to  obtain  definite 
knowledge  regarding  the  hibernation  of  the  weevil  in  the  delta.  The 
results  obtained  from  these  experiments  will  indicate  the  best  time 
to  take  the  greatest  step  in  the  control  of  the  boll  weevil,  namely, 
the  destruction  of  the  cotton  stalks  in  the  fall. 

Efforts  were  made  also  to  ascertain  the  exact  effects  of  excessive 
moisture  on  the  hibernating  insects,  since  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  heavy  precipitation  in  the  delta  region  may  be  unfavorable  to 
the  weevil  during  the  hibernation  period. 

On  account  of  the  apparent  success  of  experiments  made  by  the 
Louisiana  state  crop  pest  commission  with  powdered  arsenate  of  lead, 
experimental  work  in  this  direction  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  a  very  finely  divided  powder,  and  will 
reach  parts  of  the  plants  that  can  not  be  reached  by  Paris  green  or 
other  compounds  hitherto  used.  An  effort  was  made  to  ascertain 
how  many  applications  are  most  profitable  and  the  proper  interval 
between  applications.  The  experience  of  practical  planters  in  using 
the  poison  has  been  collated.  Work  of  this  character  was  also  begun 
in  Texas.  An  important  objection  against  the  use  of  arsenate  of 
lead  is  its  high  price,  and,  moreover,  recent  experiments  seem  to 
indicate  that  its  effect  upon  the  soil  under  some  conditions  may  be 
very  deleterious.    The  Texas  experiments  include  a  study  of  arsenical 
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and  other  poisons  made  up  especially  by  certain  manufacturers  in 
the  hope  ox  discovering  a  cheaper  compound  and  one  which  at  the 
same  tmie  will  possibly  nave  less  direct  injurious  effects  upon  the  soil. 

TOBACCO-INSECT  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  section  of  the  southern  field-crop  insect  investigations  dealing 
with  tobacco  insects  had  its  headquarters,  as  last  year,  in  Clarksville, 
Tenn.,  and  the  work  dealt  largely  with  the  control  of  the  two  species 
of  homworms  of  tobacco.  An  important  addition  was  made  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  horn  worms.  It  was  found  that 
the  emergence  of  the  moths  from  the  ground  in  the  spring  extends 
over  a  long  period — in  fact,  until  August  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  moths  appearing  in  August  were  of  the  second  generation,  and 
hence  it  was  argued  that  large  numbers  of  the  first  generation  of  the 
worms  must  have  escaped  destruction  by  the  poisons  used.  It  was 
thought  by  planters  that  it  would  do  little  good  to  attempt  to  destroy 
the  insects  m  hibernation,  because  a  large  number  of  worms  would 
escape  on  young  tobacco  and  in  the  next  generation  cause  the  so-called 
"August  shower  of  worms."  It  was  found  that  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  the  overwintering  insects  emerge  before  the  end 
of  June — in  fact,  in  1909  only  4  per  cent  issued  oefore  this  time. 
The  last  individuals  emerging  produce  a  generation  of  such  numbers 
as  to  injure  tobacco  seriously  by  August  1.  During  the  eleven  days 
from  July  30  to  August  9,  60  per  cent  of  the  hibernating  pupae  lie- 
came  adult,  and  about  8  per  cent  became  adult  later.  This  em- 
phasizes greatly  the  importance  of  taking  all  possible  means  toward 
the  destruction  of  the  hibernating  forms — a  move  which  the  planters 
have  hitherto  been  disinclined  to  make. 

The  usual  means  of  controlling  the  horn  worm  has  been  the  use  of 
Paris  green,  but  this  poison  is  objectionable  on  account  of  injury  to 
the  leaf.  Arsenate  of  lead,  which  does  not  injure  the  leaf,  kills  the 
insects  so  slowlv  that  it  is  objectionable.  A  form  of  arsenate  of  lead 
has  been  found,  however,  which  has  not  this  disadvantage,  and  ex- 
periments were  conducted  with  a  number  of  other  poisons  which 
promise  to  be  of  practical  value. 

Experimental  work  against  the  tobacco  flea-beetle  was  continued, 
in  the  way  of  application  of  sprays  and  dust  in  the  plant  beds,  the 
dipping  of  the  plants  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  various  poisons  both  in  dust  and  spray  form  to  plants  iri  the 
field.  The  improvement  of  the  seed  beds  to  avoid  attack  was  also 
studied. 

Further  investigations  on  the  so-called  wireworm  of  tobacco  were 
carried  on  at  Appomattox,  Va.  It  was  found  that  the  insect  occurs 
in  great  numbers  on  several  wild  plants,  but  the  great  majority  on 
two  species  which  grow  in  fallow  fields  and  waste  places.  It  seen^ 
obvious  that  the  elimination  of  these  two  weeds  by  cultural  process  or 
otherwise  would  go  far  toward  reducing  the  injury  to  tobacco.  The 
greatest  damage  was  found  where  tobacco  was  planted  on  fields  in 
which  these  weeds  had  occurred  in  the  greatest  numbers.  Rotation, 
therefore,  and  the  keeping  down  of  weeds  promise  good  results. 

Further  work  has  been  done  upon  the  tobacco  thrips  and  the 
splitworm  in  Florida,  but  it  was  impossible  to  conduct  this  work 
continuously. 
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The  work  on  the  ci^rette  beetle,  an  important  pest  in  tobaoco 
warehouses,  mentioned  m  the  last  report,  was  continued.  Considera- 
tion has  b^n  given  to  fumigation  with  different  gases  at  different 
temperatures,  and  an  effort  was  made  toward  devising  a  new  form 
of  package  for  tobacco  that  would  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  pest. 

8U0AB-0AITB  AOT)  BICB  IlfSECT  INYKSTIOATIONS. 

The  investigations  of  su^r-cane  and  rice  insects,  commencing  July 
1, 1909,  consisted  mainly  of  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  species  affect- 
ing these  crops,  and  the  begmning  of  work  on  the  more  important 
enemies  that  were  found.  Trie  sucar-cane  areas  of  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  Florida  were  visited,  as  well  as  the  rice-growing  re^ons  in 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas.  A  laboratory  was  established  in 
Louisiana,  and  quarters  were  provided  by  the  Louisiana  sugar  experi- 
ment station,  at  Audubon  Park.  The  Bureau  has  been  fortunate  in 
enlisting  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Louisiana  state  experiment 
stations  in  this  work.  This  laboratory  will  be  the  headquarters  for 
the  sugar-cane  and  rice  insect  investigations  for  the  South  generally, 
and,  as  regards  Louisiana,  will  be  in  direct  cooperation  with  the  state 
officials.  The  results  of  the  work  at  this  laboratory  will  apply  in  a 
general  way  to  the  areas  in  the  entire  sugar-cane  and  rice  belts,  with 
nie  exception  of  the  sugar-cane  areas  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in 
southern  Texas  and  those  in  southern  Florida.  Because  of  the  open 
winters  in  these  districts,  by  which  the  insect  pests  are  able  to  develop 
continuously,  particular  consideration  must  be  given  to  special  meth- 
ods of  controL 

Work  was  begun  upon  the  sugar-cane  stalk  borer,  the  root  beetle, 
the  sugar-cane  mealy  bug,  and  the  root  weevil  or  maggot  of  rice. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  loss  through  insect  pests  on  su^r 

1)lantations  in  Louisiana  reaches  $1,600,000;  in  the  Rio  Grande  Val- 
ey  the  percentage  of  loss  from  the  sugar-cane  stalk-borer  is  probably 
as  high,  and  the  annual  loss  from  insects  injurious  to  rice  in  Ix)uisi- 
ana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas  is  estimated  to  be  $966,000.  These  figures 
will  illustrate  the  importance  of  these  investigations. 

ABGBNTINB  ANT  INVESTIGATIONS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  work  on  the  Argentine  ant  was 
undertaken.  Mr.  Wilmon  Newell,  formerly  secretary  of  the  state 
crop  pest  commission  of  Louisiana,  who  had  done  the  principal  work 
upon  this  species  in  this  country ,  consented  to  collaborate  in  this  work, 
and  an  expert  a^nt  was  appointed  and  placed  at  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
The  main  line  of  investigation  was  the  relation  between  the  ant  and 
the  sugar-cane  mealy  bug,  the  control  of  which  seems  to  be  compli- 
cated by  the  tot  At  the  same  time  efforts  were  made  toward  obtain- 
ing information  regarding  other  features  of  the  injury  by  the  ant 
The  insect  is  of  sucn  importance  in  so  many  different  ways  that  its 
life  hist<Mry  must  be  investigated  from  every  standpoint.  Aside  from 
this  life-history  work,  experiments  were  b^gun  in  orange  groves  in 
lower  Louisiana  in  the  effort  to  control  it  by  means  of  traps  and  the 
flooding  process.  This  ant  has  threatened  to  destroy  the  orange  in- 
dustry in  the  parishes  of  lower  Louisiana.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
groves  have  been  abandoned.    The  trap  and  flooding  experiments 
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were  very  encoura^ng.  and  it  is  believed  that  a  practical  method  of 
control  can  be  perfected.  Attention  was  also  given  to  the  question  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  ant  in  the  United  States. 

OTHEB  WOBK. 

During  the  year  as  much  attention  as  possible  was  paid  to  the  cotton 
red  spider  in  South  Carolina  and  other  States.  It  appears  that  this 
is  a  pest  of  more  than  local  importance.  Moreover,  it  is  especially 
important  to  devise  means  of  reaucing  injury  by  the  red  spider,  on 
account  of  the  invasion  by  the  cotton-boll  weevil  which  will  take 
place  before  many  years  have  passed.  An  agent  was  placed  in  Soutii 
Carolina  in  the  tall  and  in  the  spring,  and  experimental  work  was 
begun  which  will  be  carried  through  the  coming  year.  The  prin- 
cipal hopje  seems  to  be  for  cultural  methods,  the  perfection  of  which 
will  require  some  little  time. 

The  investigation  of  insects  injurious  to  cultivated  cactus  was 
practically  completed  during  the  year.  A  few  observations  and 
experiments  must  be  repeated  on  account  of  the  unusual  weather 
conditions  of  the  last  year.  In  several  cases  good  methods  of  con- 
trol have  been  found.  Insects  interfering  with  the  development  of 
cactus  as  a  farm  crop  will  probably  be  controlled  as  a  result  of  this 
investigation. 

INVESTIGATIONS   OF   INSECTS  DAMAGING   FORESTS   AND   FOREST   PRODUCTS, 

In  the  course  of  the  Bureau  work  on  forest  insects.  Dr.  A.  D.  Hop- 
kins in  charge,  investigations  of  special  problems  have  been  carried  on 
by  experts  and  agents  in  Colorado,  Montana,  Oregon,  West  Virginia, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  South  Dakota,  and 
Ohio.  Information  has  been  given  to  corresj)ondents  in  nearly  all 
of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  to  forest  officials  in  62  national  for- 
ests. Cooperation  in  the  inauguration  and  demonstration  of  prac- 
tical control  has  been  carried  on  with  the  Forest  Service  in  certain 
of  the  national  forests  of  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Oregon,  with  the 
DeDartment  of  the  Interior  in  a  national  park,  on  the  public  domain 
in  Montana,  and  with  private  owners  of  timber  in  Montana,  Wash- 
ington, and  Oregon;  also  with  manufacturers  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, machinery,  and  vehicles  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and 
with  the  state  entomologist  in  a  forest  insect  survey  of  Illinois. 

PRINCIPAL  DEPREDATIONS. 

The  principal  depredations  during  the  year  have  been  the  continued 
and  extensive  damage  to  living  timber  m  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  slope  regions  by  the  Black  Hills  beetle  and  the  mountain  pine 
beetle  on  the  pine,  by  the  Engelmann  spruce  beetle  on  the  spruce,  and 
by  the  Douglas  fir  oeetle  on  the  Douglas  fir.  An  enormous  amount 
oi  choice  timber  has  been  killed  during  the  year,  and  a  threatened 
destruction  of  the  larjger  trees  in  whole  forests  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  California,  and  Colorado  can  only  be  avoided  by  prompt 
and  radical  action  by  the  Government,  state  officials,  and  private 
owners.  Damaj^  to  the  wood  of  important  hardwood  timber  in  the 
forests  east  of  the  Mississippi   River   has   continued  practically 
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unchecked,  and  is  probably  on  the  increase,  owinff  to  the  present 
methods  of  lumbering  and  general  management  of  forest  land. 

PBACnCAL  APPLICATIONS   AND  BESULTS. 

While  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  the  information  on  practical 
methods  of  preventing  losses  is  being  utilized  to  the  best  advantage 
to  reduce  the  cost  and  increase  the  profits  to  owners  and  operators, 
which  will  ultimately  lead  to  reduced  cost  to  the  consumer  and  the 
better  protection  of  the  resources,  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent 
that,  in  order  to  convince  the  majority  of  the  people  who  would 
derive  the  most  benefit  that  the  information  is  of  real  practical  value 
to  them,  they  must  be  shown.  They  either  have  not  read  the  publica- 
tions or  asked  for  information,  or  they  have  not  appreciated  the 
importance  of  adhering  to  the  essential  details  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. Therefore,  it  has  been  necessary  to  carry  on  a  certain  amount 
of  demonstration  work  and  for  the  experts  to  give  direct  instructions 
and  advice  in  the  field. 

This  line  of  educational  work  carried  on  during  the  past  four  years 
has  shown  most  gratifying  results  during  the  past  year,  especially  in 
proving  that  the  methods  recommended  may  be  easily  understood 
and  properly  applied  by  owners  of  timber,  government  forest  oflScials, 
and  managers  of  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  that  the  desired 
"  results  can  be  secured  through  the  proper  expenditure  of  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  money  and  energy. 

The  areas  in  Colorado  in  the  vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs,  Palmer 
Lake,  Idaho  Springs,  and  on  the  Trinchera  estate  and  Las  Animas 
National  Forest,  where  the  control  work  directed  against  the  Black 
Hills  beetle  was  completed  at  various  times  since  1905,  as  mentioned 
in  preceding  reports,  have  been  examined  during  the  past  year,  and, 
as  indicated  by  the  failure  to  find  d^ing  or  infested  trees,  the  success- 
ful control  work  continues  to  have  its  protective  influence. 

The  control  work  against  the  Black  Hills  beetle  in  the  Wet  Moun- 
tains section  of  the  San  Isabel  National  Forest,  Colorado,  completed 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1909,  was  found,  upon  examination 
during  the  present  year,  to  be  a  complete  success,  as  were  also  the 
control  operations  in  and  adjacent  to  the  Jefferson  National  Forest, 
Montana,  which  were  started  in  June,  1909,  and  completed  in  July 
of  the  same  year. 

The  evidence  gathered  from  the  results  of  the  investigations  and 
control  work  relating  to  these  six  cases  indicates  that  the  proper 
disposal  of  a  total  of  some  4,000  trees  within  the  areas  during  a 
period  of  four  years  at  a  first  cost  of  about  $2,000,  or  an  average  of 
60  cents  per  tree,  has  ended  depredations,  which,  during  a  preceding 

?eriod  oi  ten  years,  had  caused  an  average  death  rate  of  more  than 
,000  trees  per  year,  or  a  total  of  7,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  having 
a  stumpage  value  of  $14,000. 

The  work  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  private  timber  owners 
and  forest  officials  in  northwestern  Montana,  inaugurated  last  fall, 
has  yielded  most  satisfactory  results,  especially  in  the  fact  that  the 
private  owners  have  been  made  to  realize  the  importance  of  prompt 
action  to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  the  remaining  merchantable 
timber.  This  has  led  to  the  proper  treatment  by  cutting  and  barking 
or  otherwise  disposing  of  between  9,000  and  10,000  beetle-infested 
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trees  by  ten  or  more  of  the  owners.  This,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
sufficient  to  control  the  depredations  over  an  area  of  more  than  100 
square  miles  in  which  the  timber  has  been  dying  at  an  alarming  rate 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  will  also  have  a  marked  effect 
toward  protecting  the  timber  of  the  adjacent  areas  of  the  national 
f<H*ests  in  which  like  depredations  have  been  going  on.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  allotted  sufficient  money  to  take  the  immedi- 
ate action  required  to  control  the  depredations  in  the  southwestern 
section  of  the  recently  established  Glacier  National  Park.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Forest  Service  will  take  the  necessary  action  within 
the  Flathead  and  Blackfeet  National  Forests  during  the  coming  jear 
to  dispose  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  beetle-infested  timber,  in  addition 
to  that  disposed  of  by  private  owners  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  to  effectually  check  the  depredations  throughout  the  entire 
area,  thus  ending  the  losses  of  timber  which  have  been  progressing  in 
this  general  region  during  the  past  ten  years  at  a  death  rate  of  at 
least  200,000  trees  annually. 

-IMPORTANT  mew   WORK. 

During  the  close  of  the  year  there  has  been  organized  the  moat 
extensive  cooperative  project  for  the  control  of  barkbeetle  depreda- 
tions that  has  ever  been  undertaken  in  this  country.  It  is  designated 
as  the  Northeastern  Oregon  and  Western  Idaho  Project  and  involves 
an  area  of  over  13,000  square  miles.  The  object  is  to  undertake  the 
control  of  the  barkbeetle  depredations  on  the  living  timber  of  the 
national  forests  and  adjacent  private  and  other  lands  through  co- 
operation between  the  Bureau  or  Entomology,  the  Forest  Service,  and 
private  owners.  The  plan  provides  that  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  shall  make  the  investigations  of  the  insects,  recommend 
methods  oi  procedure  in  control  work,  and  give  special  instructions 
and  advice  relating  to  the  essential  ddiails^  while  the  Forest  Service 
and  timber  owners  provide  the  funds  required  for  the  actual  control 
operations. 

The  experts  of  the  Bureau  have  already  determined  that  the  dep- 
redations are  so  extensive  within  the  area  and  the  time  so  limited 
before  the  beetles  begin  to  emerge  from  the  tens  of  thousands  of  in- 
fested trees  to  attack  the  living  timber,  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
undertake  control  work  against  the  present  (1909-10)  infestation.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  the  whole  area  can  be  sufficiently  worked 
over  and  enough  trees  involved  in  the  new  (1910-11)  infestation 
located,  marked,  and  disposed  of  before  the  1st  of  July,  1911,  to 
effectually  check,  if  not  control,  the  depredations — ^thus  preventing 
the  further  loss  of  timber  which  has  been  going  on  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years  at  the  estimated  rate  of  nearly  a  million  trees  per 
year. 

INVESTIGATIONS  OF  INSECTS  DAMAGING  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TBEES. 

The  investiffations  of  insects  affecting  deciduous  fruits  and  vine- 
yards, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Quaintance,  have  included  ihe 
continuation  of  projects  under  way  during  1909,  and  beginning  with 
the  spring  of  1910  some  additional  lines  of  work  have  been  taken  up^ 
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THS  FBAE  THBIP8. 

The  results  of  the  Bureau's  studies  and  experiments  in  the  control 
of  the  very  destructive  enemy  of  deciduous  fruits  in  California 
known  as  the  pear  thrips  were  set  forth  in  the  last  report.  It  was 
found  possible  to  destroy  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  thrips  in  a 
given  orchard  by  spraying  with  a  tobacco  and  distillate  spray  in  the 
spring,  before  the  opening  of  the  blossoms.  Excellent  results  were 
also  detained  in  the  destruction  of  the  helpless  pupse  in  the  soil  by 
deep  plowing  and  cross  plowing  in  the  fall. 

In  the  fan  of  1909  special  attention  was  given  to  demonstrating 
on  a  larse  scale  the  benefits  of  plowing  in  the  control  of  this  insect, 
and  in  Sie  spring  of  1910  spraying  operations  were  carried  out  in 
several  parts  of  the  infested  territory.  The  Bureau's  a^nts  had  fuU 
diarce  of  several  orchards  or  parts  of  orchards,  and  in  addition 
actea  in  a  supervisory  manner  over  the  work  done  by  a  considerable 
number  of  orchardists.  In  this  way  a  large  amount  of  remedial  work 
was  accomplished,  and  the  active  interest  of  many  orchardists  in 
Santa  Clara,  Contra  Costa,  Solano,  Sacramento,  and  other  counties 
has  materially  strengthened  the  Bureau's  work.  Thus,  in  the  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  Walnut  Creek  there  were  sprayed  about  220  acres 
of  pears,  100  acres  of  prunes,  and  30  acres  of  cherries ;  in  the  Suisun 
territory  200  acres  of  pears,  190  acres  of  cherries,  and  60  acres  of 
prunes;  and  in  the  Courtland  district  200  acres  of  pears  and  20  acres 
of  cherries;  a  total  in  the  district  to  the  north  of  San  Francisco  of  620 
acres  of  pears,  160  acres  of  prunes,  and  240  acres  of  cherries. 

In  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  the  Bureau's  work  proper  included  thor- 
ough plowing  of  about  100  acres  and  the  spraying  of  about  70  acres 
of  orchard.  There  were  plowed,  however^  under  the  advice  of  the 
Bureau,  about  1,650  acres^  and  in  a  similar  manner  540  acres  of 
orchard  were  sprayed.  This  work  on  the  whole  has  yielded  about  as 
successful  results  as  were  obtained  the  year  previous.  However,  the 
benefits  have  been  somewhat  obscured  on  account  of  the  serious  injury 
to  the  prune  crop  by  late  spring  frost.  There  is,  unfortunately,  often 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  orchardists  to  attribute  to  any  injurious 
insects  that  may  be  present  the  losses  resulting  from  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  It  is  proposed  to  take  the  yield  of  fruit  from 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  blocks  in  the  orchards  under  treatment  and 
thus  secure  definite  figures  as  to  the  benefits  of  the  work  which  may 
be  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Alonff  with  the  demonstration  and  experimental  field  work,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  other  sprays  have  been  tested  as  they  were  sent 
in  by  persons  believing  them  to  be  of  value  or  which  have  been  made 
according  to  formulas  suggested.  None  of  these,  however,  has  proven 
equal  to  the  tobacco  and  distillate  oil  spray  mentioned,  and  this  has 
become  the  main  reliance.  Attention  has  also  been  given  to  obtaining 
additional^  information  on  various  points  in  the  life  history  of  the  in- 
sect, especially  in  orchards,  as  to  its  migration  and  ground  nabits,  and 
its  distribution  in  different  types  of  soil.  It  seems  possible  that  in  the 
deeper  alluvial  soils,  as  in  the  Courtland  district,  the  value  of  thor- 
ougn  plowing  will  be  materially  lessened  for  tne  reason  that  the 
larvse  are  able  to  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth  and  below  the 
reach  of  plows.    Our  knowledge  of  the  insect,  however,  is  now  very 
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complete  and  covers  its  behavior  during  the  entire  year.  A  complete 
report  on  the  investigations  in  the  field  and  laboratory  during  the 
past  three  years  is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

THE  CODLING   MOTH. 

Studies  of  the  codling  moth  on  apple  have  been  continued  along 
lines  previously  reported.  The  experiments  undertaken  in  the  spring 
of  1909  in  a  comparison  of  the  so-called  one-spray  method,  in  use 
in  the  Northwest,  with  the  practice  of  spraying  generally  followed 
in  the  East,  were  concluded  and  a  large  amount  of  data  on  the  subject 
accumulated,  the  results  of  which  have  already  been  submitted  for 
publication.  In  general,  it  appears  that  about  as  good  results  may  be 
obtained  by  the  one-spray  method,  in  so  far  as  the  control  of  the  cod- 
ling moth  and  curculio  is  concerned,  as  by  several  treatments  applied 
in  tne  customary  way.  Notwithstanding  these  results  obtained  by  the 
one-spray  method,  however,  the  plan  is  not  considered  to  be  of  special 
importance  under  eastern  conditions,  for  the  reason  that  in  this  terri- 
tory it  is  necessary  in  nearly  all  cases  to  make  several  applications  of 
a  fungicide  during  the  course  of  the  season  for  the  control  of  fungous 
diseases,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  addition  of  an  arsenical 
1$,  of  course,  desirable.  However,  the  work  points  out  unmistakably 
the  great  importance  of  much  more  thorough  spraying  at  the  time 
of  the  falling  of  the  petals  and  under  a  higher  pressure  than  has 
generally  been  given  neretofore.  Further  tests  of  the  one-spray 
method  are  in  progress  in  Virginia  and  Michigan,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  final  report  mav  be  prepared  at  the  close  of  the  present  season 
from  the  data  secured. 

The  experiments  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  orchards  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  this  Department,  and  men- 
tioned, in  the  last  report,  comprising  a  comparison  of  dusting  versus 
spraying  in  the  control  of  the  codliuff  moth,  plum  curculio,  and 
fungous  diseases,  were  concluded  in  the  fall  oi  1909,  and  report 
upon  the  work  is  in  preparation.  It  appears  that  the  use  of  dust 
spravs  for  the  codling  moth,  curculio,  and  other  apple  insects  gave 
results  very  much  inferior  to  those  obtained  by  tlie  use  of  liauid 
sprays,  and  the  dust  sprays  are  notably  ineffective  in  the  control  of 
fungous  diseases.  Thus,  m  Missouri  the  yield  of  merchantable  fruit 
from  dusted  plats  was  approximately  3  per  cent  of  the  crop  as  com- 

gared  with  86  per  cent  oi  merchantable  fruit  on  plats  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead. 

Life-history  studies  of  the  codling  moth  in  important  fruit  regions 
are  being  continued  as  heretofore,  as  in  California  and  Michigan. 
The  studies  in  progress  during  the  last  two  seasons  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  have  been  completed  and  a  report  upon  the  work  is 
now  in  press.  This  investigation  brought  out  forcibly  the  influence 
of  temperature  on  the  extent  of,  and  injury  by,  the  larvae  of  the 
second  brood.  Thus,  during  the  season  of  1907  the  proportion  of 
first-brood  larvre  to  transform  into  adults  was  3  per  cent,  whereas 
during  the  season  of  1908  the  proportion  transforming  was  67.7  per 
cent,  a  difference  due  entirely,  it  is  believed,  to  the  widely  different 
seasons  which  prevailed  during  these  respective  years.  Similar 
studies  have  been  made  in  the  Ignacio  Valley,  in  California,  in  con- 
nection with  experiments  for  the  control  of  the  codling  moth  on 
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pears.  Owing  to  a  lower  mean  temperature  in  this  valley  than  in 
man^  other  fruit-growing  regions,  the  period  for  the  life  cycle  of  the 
codling  moth  was  greatly  lengthened,  requiring  from  sixty  to  seventy 
days,  as  compared  with  forty-nine  to  fifty-six,  the  time  required  in 
the  East.  Spraying  experiments  for  the  codling  moth  in  the  Ignacia 
Valley  on  pears  were  completed  and  gave  very  satisfactory  results. 
Plats  of  trees  receiving  two  and  three  applications  of  arsenate  of  lead 
in  Bordeaux  mixture  gave,  respectively,  87.68  per  cent  and  97.10  per 
cent  of  sound  fruit,  whereas  on  the  unsprayed  fruit  trees  only  46.85 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  was  free  from  injury.  There  was  a  net  gain  in 
favor  of  spraying  of  $1.49  per  tree.  A  detailed  report  on  the  life 
history  of  the  insect  in  the  valley  and  the  results  of  the  experiments 
on  pears  has  been  submitted  for  publication. 

iJemonstration  spraying  for  tne  codling  moth  is  being  continued 
during  the  season  of  1910,  as  heretofore,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  mostly  in  connection  with  other  investiga- 
tions at  the  several  field  laboratories.  This  work  is  in  progress  on 
pears  in  several  localities  in  California  and  on  apples  in  Michigan 
and  Virginia  and  in  nine  counties  in  eastern  Kansas  in  cooperation 
with  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  A  detailed  life-history 
study  of  the  insect  is  also  being  made  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 
The  demonstration  spraying  un<^r  way  in  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Micliigan  during  1909  was  successfully  completed  and 
gave  uniformly  good  results.  This  work  has  been  most  heartily  ap- 
preciated bv  orchardists  in  the  respective  neighborhoods  and  seems 
worthy  of  further  extension. 

THE  GRAPE  ROOT- WORM. 

The  investigations  of  the  grape  root-worm,  which  have  been  in 
progress  since  1907,  were  continued  over  the  growing  season  of  1909 
as  outlined  in  the  report  for  that  year.  This  investigation  has  been 
very  thorough  both  m  the  field  and  in  the  laboratory,  and  entirely 
practical  and  economical  measures  have  been  fully  demonstrated. 
The  work  was  therefore  practically  concluded  in  the  fall  of  1909  and 
a  full  report  has  been  submitted  for  publication. 

MISCELLANEOUS   GRAPE   INSECTS. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  on  the  grape  root- worm  much  information 
was  accumulated  on  other  grape  insects.  It  was  found  that  some  of 
these  were  of  considerable  importance,  and  upon  the  closing  of  the 
grape  root-worm  studies  specific  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  so- 
called  rose  bug  and  the  grape  leafhopper  in  the  Erie  grape  belt. 
Studies  are  also  being  made  on  a  new  insect  enemy  of  the  grape, 
namely  the  grape  bud  gnat,  which  is  assuming  more  and  more  im- 
portance as  an  enemy  of  this  crop. 

ARSENIC    ACCUMULATION    IN    SOilLS    IN    SPRAYED    WOODLANDS,    ORCHARDS,    AND 

VINEYARDS. 

The  agitation  concerning  the  danger  of  injury  to  orchard,  shade, 
and  other  trees  by  excessive  spraying  with  arsenicals,  especially  with 
arsenate  of  lead,  led  to  an  examination  of  soils  in  sprayed  orchards, 
woodlands,  etc.,  to  determine  if  there  were  possibly  an  accumulation 
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of  arsenic  in  the  soil,  and  an  examination  also  of  trees  which  might 
be  injured  from  this  cause.  A  large  number  of  samples  was  coUected 
during  the  summer  of  1909,  and  these  have  been  examined  by  thi& 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  in  cooperation  with  which  Bureau  the  work 
is  being  done.  The  examination  of  these  soils  has  shown  the  neces- 
sity for  further  studies  and  an  additional  series  of  soil  samples  will 
be  collected  from  the  same  territory  as  those  earlier  obtained. 

INSBOnOIDB  INVESnOATIONS. 

Further  experiments  have  been  made  with  lime-sulphur  washes, 
especially  when  used  with  various  arsenicals.  Special  attention  is 
bemg  given  to  determine  the  effects  of  a  combined  lime-sulphur  and 
arsenical  spray  on  peach  foliage,  including  the  various  brands  of 
arsenate  of  lead  and  other  poisons,  such  as  arsenic  sulphids,  arsenate 
of  iron,  zinc  arsenate,  etc.  In  California  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  preparation  of  various  sprays,  especially  emulsions  of 
crude  oil  and  distillate,  in  the  course  of  experiments  against  the 
European  pear  scale  and  the  European  fruit  Lecanium,  or,  as  it 
is  better  known,  the  brown  apricot  scale. 

DBMONSTRATION  SPRATIHO  FOB  THB  PLUM  OUBCULIO. 

The  plum  curculio  in  the  South  is  a  veritable  scourge  to  the  peach 
growers,  every  year  greatly  curtailing  the  crop,  its  punctures  m  the 
fruit,  moreover,  forming  a  nidus  for  brown-rot  spores,  greatly  favor- 
ing infection  from  this  serious  fruit  disease.  So  critical  had  become 
the  situation  due  to  the  losses  from  these  two  troubles— the  curculio 
and  the  brown  rot— that  the  assistance  of  the  Department  was  asked 
through  the  Georgia  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  and  also  by  numerous 
large 'commercial  orchardists.  In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  demonstration  spraying  on  a  large  scale  was  be^n 
in  different  parts  of  Georgia,  using  arsenate  of  lead  and  self-boued 
lime-sulphur  mixture  as  a  combined  treatment  for  the  curculio  and 
brown  rot  and  the  scab.  The  scheme  of  treatment  requires  three 
applications  in  all,  which  practice  it  had  previously  been  determined 
would  effect  the  control  oi  the  several  troubles.  In  addition  to  the 
work  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Department  a  very  large 
number  of  orchardists,  acting  under  its  advice,  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  spraying  recommended,  and  the  total  trees  treated  during  the 
spring  of  1910  aggr^ated  several  hundred  thousands.  This  work 
is  conducted  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis,  careful  account  being 
kept  of  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  the  benefits  will  be  accurately 
determined  by  a  comparison  of  the  fruit  on  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
blocks. 

CRANBERBT  INSECT  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  studies  of  cranberry  insects  in  Wisconsin,  in  cooperation  with 
the  university  of  that  State,  mentioned  in  earlier  reports,  were  con- 
tinued alone  the  lines  indicated  during  the  season  of  1909,  and  be- 
ginning with  the  spring  of  1910  demonstration  spraying  has  been  in- 
augurated in  cooperation  with  numerous  cranberry  growers,  who 
bear  all  costs  of  the  work  except  for  spray  materials.    An  unusually 
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complete  survey  of  injurious  insects  of  the  cranberry  bogs  in  Wis- 
consin has  been  about  completed,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  life 
history  of  most  of  these  has  been  obtained.  These  studies  have  been 
made  on  the  bogs  under  perfectly  natural  conditions  and  will  be  of 
the  utmost  value  as  a  basis  for  making  recommendations  for  their 
control.  Spraying  operations  under  way  in  1909  were  carried  through 
the  season  and  the  results  recorded  in  a  way  to  show  the  benefits  in 
dollars  and  cents.  The  general  absence  of  the  fruit- worm,  which  had 
been  verv  destructive  the  jear  previous,  however,  resulted  in  less 
marked  benefits  than  previously  obtained;  nevertheless,  the  results 
from  spraying  showed  a  considerable  improvement  over  unsprayed 
plats.  This  work  will  be  concluded  at  the  close  of  the  present  season, 
and  it  is  planned  to  extend  it  to  cranberry  bogs  in  other  States. 

CEREAL   AND    FORAGE-PLANT    INSECT    INVESTIGATIONS. 

Several  new  problems  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  cereal  and 
forage  insect  section  of  the  Bureau,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  F.  M. 
Webster,  and  the  older  investigations  have  been  continued. 

THE  SO-CALLED   "  GBBBN  BUG." 

The  spring  grain-aphis,  or  so-called  "  green  bug,''  has  continued  to 
claim  attention.  During  the  autumn  of  1909  it  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  usual  abundance  along  the  line  extending  from  North 
Carolina  to  New  Mexico,  but  the  ensuing  winter  was  normally  cold 
and  restrained  the  pest,  while  in  March  there  was  an  extraordinarily 
high  temperature  which  enabled  the  parasites  to  develop  in  the 
spring,  so  that  the  pest  was  soon  overcome  by  its  natural  enemies. 
The  reverse  of  this — that  is  to  say,  a  warm  winter  and  a  cold  spring — 
would  have  certainly  produced  an  enormous  abundance  of  the  insect. 
This  emphasizes  more  than  ever  the  imperative  necessity  for  contin- 
uing government  surveillance  over  the  region  where  this  pest  first 
begms  its  depredations  in  the  spring.  This  area  covers  approxi- 
mately 13  States  and  Territories,  while  the  territory  now  known  to 
be  occupied  hj  the  species,  and  therefore  more  or  less  threatened, 
covers  approximately  the  whole  United  States  west  of  about  the  lati- 
tude of  the  city  of  Washington,  excepting  perhaps  in  extreme  western 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  At  present  it  seems  possible  to  diag- 
nose the  situation  by  keeping  close  watch  upon  the  species  throughout 
the  area  where  it  first  begins  its  ravages,  and  by  utilizing  the  records 
of  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  studies  of  the  past  year  emphasize  the 
statement  previously  made  that  an  outbreak  of  this  pest  depends  upon 
temperature  conditions  beginning  in  the  South,  ana  the  extent  of  its 
ravages  depends  wholly  upon  weather  conditions  during  winter  and 
spring.  It  seems,  therefore,  extremely  desirable  that  there  should 
always  be  a  sum  available  for  this  particular  investigation. 

A  complete  report  on  this  insect  and  its  parasites  will  be  prepared 
for  publication  auring  the  fiscal  year  1911. 

WOBK  ON  THE  JOINTWOBM. 

^  The  investigation  of  the  jointworm  has  been  continued  more  par- 
ticularly throughout  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  southern  Illinois,  but  the  in- 
sect has  been  found  injurious  for  the  first  time  in  the  wheat  in  Mia- 
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souri.  Curiousljr  enough,  another  problem  has  entered  into  the  ioint- 
worm  investigation,  which  involves  sanitary  as  well  as  agricultural 
matters.  A  mite  known  a?  Pedicvloides  ventricosus  attacks  both  the 
jointworm  and  its  hymenopterous  parasites,  and  by  its  work  upon  the 
parasites  prevents  them  from  overcoming  the  jointworm.  The  mite 
remains  in  the  straw  up  to  and  during  the  early  summer  following  the 
harvest,  and,  whether  this  straw  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  mat- 
tresses or  whether  it  enters  into  the  domestic  economy  of  the  farm,  it 
invariably  causes  a  very  annoying  skin  disorder,  recently  designated 
by  Doctor  Goldberger  as  Dermatitis  schamhergi.  Throughout  the 
Middle  West  the  jomtworm  is  the  host  of  this  mite,  but  the  mite  has 
caused  equally  serious  trouble  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Tennessee.  Throurfiout  this  last  territory 
the  host  insect  is  the  Angoumois  grain  moth.  In  both  cases  it  appears 
that  a  revision  of  certain  agricultural  methods  will  become  necessary. 
The  farmer  throughout  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  East  draws  the 
unthrashed  grain  in  from  the  fields,  places  it  in  bams,  and  allows 
it  to  remain  unthrashed  for  weeks,  and  sometimes  perhaps  even  for 
months.  This  facilitates  the  development  and  increase  of  the  mite, 
and  causes  an  increased  number  of  cases  of  dermatitis.  In  Tennessee 
the  farmers  allow  the  grain  to  remain  in  the  shock  long  after  it 
should  have  been  thrashed.  This  also  facilitates  the  increase  of  the 
mite,  with  the  result  that  when  this  grain  is  thrashed  the  men  and 
teams  engaged  in  the  work  are  attacked  and  caused  great  pain  and 
suffering.  In  all  cases,  if  the  wheat  is  thrashed  directly  rrom  the 
field  and  as  soon  after  harvest  as  it  is  in  condition  for  thrashing 
much  of  the  difficulty  will  be  overcome. 

HESSIAN  FLY  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  investigations  of  the  Hessian  flv  have  been  continued,  and 
a  successful  introduction  of  parasites  from  Kansas  has  been  made 
into  the  wheat  section  of  western  Oregon.  It  now  seems  quite  possi- 
ble as  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  year  that  what  was 
surpposed  to  be  winter-killed  wheat  in  Oregon  has  really  been  the  work 
ot  the  Hessian  fly.  In  recent  years  farmers  have  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  grow  wheat  in  western  Washington  and  Oregon  on  this 
account.  The  attacks  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  the  fall  have  produced 
this  result,  and  the  successful  introduction  of  eastern  parasites 
should  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

An  unexpected  outbreak  of  the  Hessian  fly  in  Tennessee  is  being 
investigated  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
of  that  State. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  absolute 
proof  that  the  Hessian  fly  will  attack  grasses,  but  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained during  the  year  that  it  attacks  one  or  more  species  of  Agro- 
pyron  both  in  Kansas  and  in  western  Washington.  To  what  extent 
this  phase  of  the  problem  will  increase  in  the  future  it  is  impossible 
to  predict,  but  it  will  have  the  effect  of  allowing  parasites  to  breed 
in  grass  affected  by  the  Hessian  fly  and  to  migrate  to  wheat  fields 
and  attack  the  host  insect  there. 

THE  NEW   MEXICO  BAN6E  CATERPILLAR. 

The  unusual  and  serious  state  of  affairs  caused  in  northeastern 
New  Mexico  by  the  sudden  extraordinary  development  of  the  larva 
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of  a  large  moth  attacking  the  gramma  grass  on  cattle  ranges  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  report.  An  expert  assistant  devoted  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  to  an  investigation  of  this  outbreak,  and  the 
results  have  been  published  in  Part  V  of  Bulletin  85  of  the  Bureau. 
The  insect  has  spread  from  a  lunited  area  in  northeastern  New  Mexico 
into  the  Panhandle  region  of  Texas  and  the  Cherokee  strip  of  Okla- 
homa, as  well  as  into  adjacent  portions  of  Kansas  and  Colorado. 
Owing  to  the  immense  territory  covered  by  the  insect,  and  to  the  to- 
pography of  the  country,  some  of  which  is  almost  inaccessible,  appli- 
cations usually  employed  for  destroying  insects  are  impracticaole. 
Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  caterpillars  are  parasitized,  and 
yet,  from  the  present  outlook,  the  introduction  of  parasitic  enemies 
seems  the  only  remedy. 

THE  ALFALFA   WEEVIL. 

The  alfalfa  weevil,  beginning  in  the  region  about  Salt  Lake  City,  is 
apparently  an  introduced  European  insect.  It  was  first  observed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake,  not  far  from  nurseries  importing  more 
or  less  stock  from  southern  Europe,  thus  indicating  a  possibility  of 
its  introduction  in  the  packing  of  stock.  At  the  end  of  the  nscal 
year  1910  it  was  making  rapid  headway  toward  the  alfalfa  fields  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  It  constitutes  a  great  menace  to 
alfalfa  culture.  Studies  of  the  life  history  of  the  weevil  have  been 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Utah  agricultural  experiment 
station,  and  experimental  work  has  been  done  with  remedies.  The 
peculiar  life  history  of  the  insect,  however,  which  lays  its  eggs , 
during  a  period  of  six  weelcs  in  the  spring,  near  the  base  of  the  plants 
renders  operations  against  the  larvre  extremely  onerous  on  account 
of  the  necessity  of  frequent  repetition.  An  experiment  was  made  in 
the  introduction  of  a  lungous  disease  which  kills  an  allied  weevil  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  but  without  success.  Possibly  in  irrigated  regions 
with  the  proper  moisture  conditions  this  disease  may  be  made  to 
take  hold. 

THE  SORGHUM   MIDGE. 

The  sorghum  midge,  which  prevents  the  sorghum  raisers  in  the  far 
South  from  securing  seed,  has  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the 
results  have  been  puolished.  It  now  seems  as  though  a  large  part  of 
the  difficulty  experienced  will  be  eliminated  by  tne  destruction  of 
trash  left  in  the  field  and  of  the  Johnson  grass  escaped  from  culti- 
vation and  growing  along  roadsides  and  other  waste  places. 

OTHER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  other  investigations  of  this  branch  of  the  Bureau  work  have 
included  a  study  of  the  wheat  strawworm  in  Kansas  and  the  extreme 
Northwest,  the  corn  root-aphis,  the  cowpea  curculio,  the  slender  seed- 
corn  ground-beetle,  a  butterfly  larva  damaging  alfalfa  in  California, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada,  a  gall  fly  attacking  the  seed  pods  of  alfalfa  in 
Arizona,  the  southern  com  leaf-beetle,  the  southern  com  root-worm, 
wireworms,  and  a  number  of  other  species.  An  important  investiga- 
tion has  also  been  carried  out  regarding  the  exact  relations  of  leaf- 
hoppers  to  the  cultivation  of  grains  and  grasses.    It  was  shown  some 
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years  ago  by  Prof.  Herbert  Osbom,  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
that  the  productiveness  of  pastures  is  very  greatly  reduced  by  these 
insects,  and  it  is  hoped  by  tnis  investigation  to  ascertain  facts  which 
will  bring  about  amelioration. 

WORK  ON  INSECTS  AFFECTING  VEGETABLE  CROPS. 

Work  against  insects  affecting  vegetable  crops  has  been  carried  on, 
as  during  the  last  two  years,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  ^  The 
work  has  been  both  demonstrational  and  investigational.  ^  As  pointed 
out  in  the  report  for  1908,  although  the  insects  occurring  in  these 
different  regions  are  frequently  identical,  their  habits  and  life  his- 
tories differ  on  account  of  the  difference  in  climate,  and  require 
either  different  remedies  or  modifications  of  the  same  reniedy.  The 
work  has  been  carried  on  as  heretofore  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
F.  H.  Chittenden.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  loss  in  a  number 
of  the  most  important  truck-growing  regions  of  the  country  from 
insect  damage  is  20  per  cent  of  the  crop,  and  that  the  preventable  in- 
jury is  about  15  per  cent,  thus  indicating  the  value  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  knowledge  in  this  direction. 

INVESTIGATIONS  IN  TIDEWATER  VIRGINIA. 

Investigations  reported  upon  in  the  last  annual  report,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Virginia  truck  experiment  station,  the  Virginia  de- 
partment of  agriculture  and  immigration,  and  with  associations  of 
truck  growers  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  vicinity,  have  been  continued. 
,  Much  demonstration  work  was  found  necessary,  but  some  important 
investigations  have  been  carried  on.  It  has  been  found  that  the  pea 
aphis  may  be  successfully  controlled  by  spraying  early  in  the  season 
with  whale-oil  soap  at  the  rate  of  6  pounds  to  60  gallons  of  water, 
three  or  four  sprayings  being  necessary  for  the  best  results.^  Tests 
were  made  with  different  nicotine  preparations  against  this  same 
species.  Experiments  with  a  lime-sulpnur-arsenate-of-lead  mixture 
for  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  were  found  quite  effective,  destroyiujj 
fully  95  per  cent  of  the  insects  by  a  single  application.  Experi- 
ments have  been  continued  against  the  striped  cucumber  beetle,  the 
best  results  being  obtained  with  a  combination  of  arsenate  of  lead, 
3  pounds,  in  Bordeaux  mixture,  2-^5-50^  as  a  spray.  The  strawberry 
leaf-roller  has  also  been  studied  in  this  locality  as  well  as  certain 
other  insects. 

STRAWBERRY   INSECT    INVESTIGATIONS   IN    NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Beginning  with  March,  1910,  an  agent  was  stationed  at  Chadboum. 
N.  C,  to  study  strawberry  insects.  In  1908  the  strawberry  weevil 
caused  the  destruction  of  50  per  cent  of  the  strawberry  crop  in  one 
locality  in  North  Carolina,  the  cash  loss  being  $700,000.  In  1909  the 
loss  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Chadboum  was  estimated  at  $150,000. 
Especial  attention  was  given  to  the  life  history  of  the  species  in  the 
locality  mentioned.  As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  study  which  has 
been  given  to  this  species  and  the  tests  of  remedies  thus  lar,  it  is  the 
belief  that  the  following  four  items  of  farm  management  will  work 
well  in  keeping  strawberry  fields  free  from  weevil  attack : 

.1.  Cultivation  of  a  large  acreage. 
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2.  The  destruction  by  burning  of  all  adjacent  undergrowth  in  the 
late  fall  or  winter,  and  the  removal  of  all  wild  food  plants  and 
debris  in  which  the  insects  could  find  winter  quarters. 

3.  High  cultivation  to  secure  a  maximum  number  of  buds. 

4.  Immediate  and  close  cultivation  of  the  beds  after  picking,  to 
destroy  infested  buds. 

The  strawberry  leaf-roller  and  a  root-worm  were  also  studied  in 
this  locality. 

INVESTIGATIONS  IN   COLORADO. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  work  on  truck-crop  insects  in 
Colorado  was  begun,  with  headquarters  at  Rocky  Ford.  The  inves- 
tigation was  taken  up  in  cooperation  with  the  Rocky  Ford  Chamber 
or  CommerciB  and  the  commissioners  of  Otero  County  and  the  Ro(^ 
Ford  Melon  Growers'  Association.  Work  was  continued  until  De- 
cember 1,  1909,  and  resumed  March  11,  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1910.  A  preliminary  test  was  made  of  the  trap-crop 
ladybird  method  of  controlling  the  melon  aphis,  early  growing 
crucifers  being  used  as  a  trap  crop.  The  species  was  largely  con- 
trolled by  natural  enemies,  so  that  slight  damage  was  done. 

The  yellow  bear  caterpillar  did  mucn  damage  to  sugar  beets  and  to 
the  truck  crops  of  the  upper  Arkansas  Valley.  It  was  decided  that 
the  best  method  of  controlling  the  pest  was  the  cleaning  up  and 
burning  of  the  rubbish  in  fence  corners  and  similar  places  where  the 
insect  hibernates.  In  the  same  way  the  best  remedj  for  the  larger 
beet  leaf-beetle,  or  "  alkali  bug,"  was  found  to  consist  in  destroying 
heaps  of  weeds,  tufts  of  grass,  and  other  debris  in  which  the  insect 
passes  the  winter. 

The  red  spider  in  its  occurrence  on  celery,  beans,  and  other  plants, 
including  snrubs,  ornamental  bushes,  and  trees,  was  readily  con- 
trolled by  the  use  of  a  lye-sulphur  solution. 

Further  studies  were  made  of  other  crop  insects  in  this  region. 

TRUCK  INBECTfl  IN   MISSISSIPPI. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1909  work  was  begun  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  against  truck  insects,  with  headquarters  at  Starkville. 
This  work  is  still  going  on  against  the  pests  especially  injurious  to 
cabbage,  Lima  beans,  melons,  tomatoes,  and  strawberries. 

IN   CALIFORNIA. 

An  especial  investigation  of  insects  damaging  sugar  beets  and 
truck  crops  has  been  carried  on  in  this  State  with  headquarters  at 
Compton,  and  the  life  histories  of  the  insects  concerned  nave  been 
studied  and  experimental  work  instituted. 

IN   SOUTHERN  TEZAa 

The  work  at  Brownsville,  mentioned  in  previous  reports,  has  been 
continued.  The  onion  thrips,  with  the  melon  aphis,  appears  to  be 
the  most  serious  truck-crop  pest  of  southern  Texas,  and  as  to  the 
onion  thrips  the  work  so  far  done  indicates  that  unless  remedial 
measures,  such  as  the  changing  of  the  farming  methods  or  the  appli- 
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cation  of  poisonous  spravs,  are  undertaken,  the  cultivation  of  this 
important  crop  must  be  abandoned.  The  practice  of  growing  onions 
by  starting  them  in  sets  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  ot  injury 
by  thrips.  Some  injury  may  be  prevented  by  dipping  sets,  before 
transplanting,  in  nicotme  sulphate  at  about  the  same  strength  as 
used  m  spraying.  Clean  methods  of  cultivation,  including  prompt 
destruction  of  remnants,  and  the  stimulation  of  plants  by  means  of 
fertilizers  and  irrigation  where  possible,  are  among  the  best  forms 
of  farm  procedure.  In  some  localities  the  observance  of  these. meth- 
ods serves  to  hold  the  insect  in  check;  in  others  it  is  also  necessary 
to  spray. 

Reports  upon  a  number  of  Texas  insects  belonging  to  this  class 
have  Deen  submitted  and  accounts  will  be  published. 

OTHEB  INVESTIGATIONS  ON   TBUCK-CBOP  INSECTS. 

The  onion  thrips  just  mentioned  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Texas, 
but  occurs  also  in  Colorado,  and  recent  reports  of  injury  have  been 
received  from  Stark  County,  Ind.  The  estimate  of  loss  m  the  latter 
locality  was  $30,000  for  1910  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Knox 
alone.  The  same  insect  also  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  studies  of  its  habits  in  this  locality  have  been  begun. 

WORK  ON  INSECTS  AFTECTING  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

As  during  the  previous  year,  the  work  on  insects  affecting  citrus 
fruits  has  been  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Marlatt. 
The  principal  items  have  been  the  continuation  of  the  white-fly  in- 
vestigations, work  upon  the  orange  thrips  in  California,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  fumigation  in  California. 

WOBK  ON  THE  WHITB  FLY  IN  FLOBIDA. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  main  features  of  the  life-history  studies 
and  fumigation  experiments  on  the  white  fly,  summarized  in  previous 
reports,  problems  connected  with  insecticides  and  the  mechanics  of 
spraying  as  adapted  to  Florida  conditions  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  especial  study.  The  agents  of  the  Bureau,  however,  have  con- 
tinued the  very  important  experiments  leading  to  natural  control  by 
bacteria  and  funffi,  and  have  cooperated  with  growers  in  conducting 
fumigation  on  a  Targe  scale. 

Experimental  work  and  observations  during  previous  years  with 
parasitic  fungi  have  demonstrated  that  under  normal  climatic  and 
favorable  grove  conditions  the  fungi  are  capable  of  effecting  in  a 
series  of  years  about  one-third  of  a  complete  remedy,  and  that  they 
can  be  very  readily  introduced  artificially  into  groves  infested  with 
the  white  fly.  The  main  line  of  investigation  during  the  past  year 
has  been  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  natural  efficiency  can  be 
increased  by  frequent  artificial  introductions  of  spores  by  spraying 
at  stated  periods  throughout  the  summer  and  early  fall.  This  work 
has  not  given  encouraging  results.  The  amount  of  fungus  present 
at  the  end  of  the  season  in  no  instance  was  enough  greater  than  that 
developing  under  normal  conditions  in  unsprayed  surrounding  trees 
to  warrant  from  a  practical  standpoint  the  time  expended  m  the 
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work.  In  several  instances  more  fungus  developed  on  unsprayed 
trees.  Observations  and  experiments  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
losses  resulting  from  the  white  fly  attacks  will  be  greatly  reduced 
if,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  parasitic  fungi  are  disregarded  and 
the  use  of  direct  remedial  measures  extended  as  fast  as  possible. 

While  no  specific  bacterial  disease  of  the  citrus  white  fly  or  spotted- 
wing  white  fly  has  yet  been  discovered,  it  became  evident  very  early 
in  the  present  investigation  that  mortality  among  larvae  and  pupsd 
resulting  from  causes  other  than  those  recognized  as  attacks  oy 
insect  and  known  fungus  enemies,  and  from  overcrowding,  was  the 
most  important  element  of  natural  control  affecting  these  species. 
This  heretofore  unappreciated  check  effected  by  nature  has  been  cred- 
ited to  the  fungi,  greatly  enhancing  the  value  of  the  latter.  In  sev- 
eral instances  the  fungi  have  been  credited  with  controlling  the  fly  in 
groves  in  which  none  of  the  known  fungi  was  present,  or  in  which 
they  were  present  in  too  small  numbers  to  brmg  about  the  great 
reduction  in  the  numbers  of  flies.  This  phase  of  natural  control  is 
still  under  investigation. 

Fumigation"  experiments  were  conducted  only  in  cooperation  with 
the  Tangerine  Citrus  Association  of  Tangerine  and  the  growers  of 
Arcadia.  In  each  instance  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  gave  assistance 
in  securing  the  necessary  apparatus  and  chemicals  and  in  the  general 
methods  of  procedure.  The  fumigation  of  over  one  thousand  trees 
under  varying  conditions  thoroughly  demonstrated  the  value  of  the 
method  of  control  in  isolated  groves,  as  well  as  its  uselessness  in 
groves  closely  surrounded  by  untreated  infested  groves. 

The  experimental  work  of  the  previous  year  to  determine  the  cost 
and  effect  of  various  insecticides  has  been  continued,  together  with 
an  extensive  study  of  the  mechanics  of  spraying  as  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  presented  by  the  problem  in  hand.  It  has  been 
found  that  by  a  careful  application  of  knowledge  gained  by  life- 
history  studies  the  cost  of  insecticides  can  be  reduced  about  two-thirds 
during  late  spray ;  while  experiments  have  shown  that  their  cost  can 
be  safely  reduced  about  one-half  during  the  summer  months,  due  to 
the  greater  susceptibility  of  the  larvae  and  pupse  at  this  season.  The 
control  of  the  fly  by  spraying  has  been  undertaken  in  several  groves, 
consisting  of  several  thousands  of  trees  of  all  sizes,  and  data  are 
accumulating  to  warrant  the  statement  that  spraying,  when  once 
given  an  intelligent  continued  trial,  will  be  found  a  much  more 
promising  method  of  control  than  is  generally  believed. 

THE  OBANGE  THRIPS. 

The  orange  thrips,  a  serious  insect  enemy  of  orange  in  the  south- 
em  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  California,  has  been  under  investigation 
for  about  two  jrears,  and  most  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  determination  of  control  measures.  Large-scale  experiments  with 
various  sprays  have  been  continued,  and  on  the  whole  the  pest  has 
proved  to  be  less  resistant  to  the  sprays  than  was  found  to  be  true  of 
its  near  relative,  the  pear  thrips.  Two  or  three  applications,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  necessa^,  since  there  is  a  series  of  generations  oc- 
curring during  the  year.  The  actual  area  of  orange  groves  under  ex- 
periment by  the  Bureau  in  1910  is  approximately  30  acres,  the  grow- 
ers cooperating  in  allowing  the  use  oi  tne  trees.    The  destructiveness  of 
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Two  large  demonstration  pastures  in  southern  Texas,  one  in  Vic- 
toria County  and  one  in  Calhoun  County,  were  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  reducing  the  tick  infestation 
to  a  practically  negligible  quantity.  Cattle  were  removed  from  these 
pastures  in  the  spring  and  returned  in  the  fall.  It  was  found  in 
both  pastures  that  the  cattle  were  practically  free  from  ticks  in  the 
spring,  although  the  cattle  which  had  been  pastured  elsewhere  were 
heavily  infested.  In  the  demonstration  pastures  a  continuous  and 
very  fjrofitable  gain  in  weight  was  made  and  in  the  others  the  cattle 
were  in  such  condition  from  tick  infestation  that  very  low  prices 
were  secured. 

Efforts  to  cause  the  parasite  of  the  brown  dog  tick  to  attack  the 
cattle  tick  were  continued  but  without  definite  results,  except  as  to 
methods  of  manipulation  that  will  assist  in  future  work.  Ship- 
ments of  the  parasites  were  made  to  South  Africa  and  Italy  for 
attempted  introduction  by  the  government  entomolc^sts. 

Progress  was  made  in  the  work  on  the  species  of  ticks  which  trans- 
mit spotted  fever  of  human  beings.  An  agent  traveled  through  some 
of  the  Northwestern  States  to  obtain  material  to  reveal  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  species.  This  work  will  result  in  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  the  disease,  or  at  least  the  region  in  which  it  can 
spread  if  once  introduced.  Following  this  preliminary  work,  a 
camp  laboratory  was  established  in  the  Bitter  Koot  Valley,  in  Mon- 
tana, where  a  very  virulent  phase  of  the  disease  exists.  Through  this 
laboratory  a  study  was  made  of  the  distribution  of  the  dangerous 
ticks  in  the  locality.  There  are  many  points  that  need  inv^iga- 
tion.  For  instance,  the  disease  occurs  commonly  on  the  west  side  of 
the  valley  but  rarely  on  the  east  side.  This  phenomenon  is  probably 
due  to  some  limitation  in  the  distribution  of^the  ticks.  In  addition, 
studies  of  the  life  history,  habits,  and  means  of  control  will  be  con- 
ducted and  demonstrations  will  be  inaugurated  if  the  investigational 
work  seems  to  warrant  it.  This  work  is  in  cooperation  with  the 
Montana  State  University  and  the  Montana  board  of  health.  Prof. 
R.  A.  Cooley,  of  the  university,  has  become  a  collaborator  of  the 
Bureau,  and  is  directing  the  work.  On  account  of  his  extensive  study 
of  the  problem  it  is  considered  that  the  Bureau  is  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  perfect  this  arrangement.  One  of  Professor  Cooley's  stu- 
dents is  stationed  at  the  camp.  The  Biological  Survey  of  the  De- 
partment is  also  cooperating.  It  has  stationed  two  men  in  the  field 
to  determine  the  limitations  in  the  range  of  the  various  animals 
which  act  as  hosts  for  the  ticks.  The  Montana  board  of  health  has 
agreed  to  place  a  physician  at  the  camp.  The  work  is  therefore 
organized  m  a  comprehensive  way  and  should  yield  important 
results. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  a  large  amount 
of  information  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  ticks  throughout 
the  Rocky  Mountains  region  was  obtained  by  means  of  circulars.  In 
this  way"  over  500  lots  of  ticks  were  obtained,  representing  prac- 
tically as  many  localities.  This  will  enable  the  Bureau  to  map  the 
distrfbution  of  the  form  which  is  now  known  to  be  pathogenic  in 
nature  and  of  others  which  may  later  be  found  to  be  capable  of 
transmitting  diseases. 

In  addition  to  the  main  lines  of  work  indicated,  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  study  of  some  of  the  other  important  ticks.    A  number 
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of  experiments  with  the  fowl  tick  have  been  conducted.  This  form 
is  so  injurious  that  it  has  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  poultry 
industry  in  some  places.  The  work  has  been  carried  far  enough  to 
result  in  practical  suggestions  for  control  which  will  be  dealt  with 
in  a  circular  soon  to  be  issued. 

There  is  a  possibilihr  that  destructive  ticks  may  be  introduced  into 
this  country  from  IVfexico  at  any  time.  They  might  be  brought 
across  the  boundary  on  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  or  even  human  beings. 
In  order  to  determme  the  actual  danger  an  agent  was  sent  through 
northern  Mexico  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  year.  The  results  indi- 
cate that  precautions  against  the  entrance  of  new  forms  should  by 
all  means  be  taken. 

WORK  ON  INSECrrS  INJURIOUS  TO  STORED  PRODUCTS. 

The  work  on  insects  injurious  to  stored  products  has  been  continued 
along  similar  lines,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Chittenden. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  inspection  and  fumigation,  as  demon- 
stration work  and  as  experiment,  in  mills  in  Kansas,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Missouri,  and  Louisiana. 

THE  POINT  OF  INrESTATION  TO  EXPORT  FLOUR. 

The  original  source  of  the  trouble  which  caused  requests  for  this 
line  of  investigation  was  the  infestation,  chiefly  by  flour  beetles  (Tri- 
holium  ferrugiiieum  and  others),  of  export  flour  milled  in  the  i^ates 
mentioned  and  shipped  to  Europe  and  Africa,  mainly  through  the 
ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  During  the  two  years  in 
which  this  topic  has  been  under  constant  investigation,  in  the  warmer 
months  which  permit  of  such  work,  effort  has  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  point  of  infestation,  which  might  be  at  any  place — 
at  the  mill  or  between  that  point  and  the  place  where  the  flour  is 
delivered  to  the  purchaser.  While  a  possibility  exists  of  infestation 
on  car  and  steamship  lines,  on  wagons  used  in  carting  the  flour  or 
other  cereal  from  the  mills  to  the  port  of  destination,  and  at  the 
ports  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  it  is  now  established  that  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  point  of  primary  infestation  is  the 
milling  establishments  themselves.  A  large  number  of  mills  have 
been  mvestij^ted  in  the  States  mentioned,  and  while  many  are 
maintained  in  a  scrupulously  neat  and  clean  manner  and  are  fumi- 
gated twice  a  year,  or  as  often  as  necessary,  still  there  are  many  others 
where  carelessness  prevails  and  where  fumigation  is  not  regularly 
performed.  In  the  carelessly  kept  mills,  flour  beetles,  the  Mediter- 
ranean flour  moth,  and  various  other  mill  pests  accumulate  and  are 
carried  from  the  mills  on  sacks  of  flour,  thus  infesting  cargoes  which 
reach  foreign  ports  in  unsalable  condition.  Under  conditions  favor- 
able to  their  development,  in  warm  weather,  some  of  the  insects  can 
develop  from  egg  to  adult  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

THE    MEDITERRANEAN    FLOUR    MOTH. 

As  in  the  past  year,  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth  has  again  en- 
gaged the  largest  share  of  attention.  The  larva  or  caterpillar  of  this 
species  is  the  greatest  pest  with  which  millers  have  ever  had  to  con- 
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tend.  It  particularly  infests  the  machinery  of  mills,  spinning  a 
web  which  causes  flour  to  become  felted  and  lumpy,  ana,  in  sum- 
mer weather,  this  clogs  the  machinery,  necessitating  frequent  and 
prolonged  "shut-downs"  resulting  in  the  loss,  in  Targe  establish- 
ments, of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  average  cash  loss  due  to 
closing  a  mill  and  the  cost  of  treatment  by  fumigation  and  cleaning 
has  been  estimated  at  about  $500  for  each  fumigation,  excluding  the 
loss  to  business,  while  the  owners  of  mills  oi  large  capacity  who 
have  fumigated  for  this  species  claim  a  loss  of  $5,000  a  year.  One 
prominent  miller  states  that  the  loss  due  to  stoppage  while  cleaning 
is  incalculable. 

The  use  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  as  a  means  of  disinfecting  mills, 
warehouses,  elevators,  and  other  inclosures  has  become  neany  uni- 
versal in  the  principal  milling  centers,  and  especially  as  a  remedy 
for  the  flour  moth.  It  possesses  many  advantages  over  bisulphid 
of  carbon  for  the  same  purpose,  the  principal  ones  being  that  the  gas 
can  be  generated  without  the  aid  of  fire  as  m  sulphur  fumigation,  and 
that  it  IS  noninflammable  and  nonexplosive  when  generated  according 
to  methods  now  in  practice.  Hence  its  employment  in  mills  where 
there  might  otherwise  be  a  conflict  with  insurance  companies. 

On  account  of  numerous  inquiries  during  the  year  (which  reached 
as  high  as  five  or  six  daily  at  times^  for  advice  in  regard  to  the 
eradication  of  the  flour  moth,  it  was  round  necessary,  as  soon  as  the 
required  data  could  be  obtained,  to  publish  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  method  of  fumigation  for  the  control  of 
this  pest.  This  is  published  as  Circular  No.  112  (pp.  1-22).  In 
order  to  make  this  publication  as  complete  as  possible  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal topics  which  were  discussed  during  the  year  on  this  process  of 
fumigation  were  considered  in  detail,  with  the  result  that  to  date  no 
questions  have  been  asked  since  its  issuance  that  are  not  completely 
answered  in  the  publication. 

BICE    MILL    INVESTIGATIONS, 

By  request  of  several  rice  millers,  some  mills  in  southern  Texas 
and  Louisiana  were  investigated.  In  the  course  of  these  investiga- 
tions, as  well  as  in  others  conducted  both  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
region  and  in  the  Atlantic  district,  it  has  been  noticed  that  hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas  has  one  serious  defect,  and  this  has  been  brought  out 
especially  during  the  year.  It  has  very  limited  penetrative  power 
when  used  in  fumigating  sacks  of  grain  and  rice.  When  used  imder 
ordinary  diffusion,  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  both  clean 
and  weevily  rice  is  stored  in  sacks  under  ventilated  sheds  or  in  looselv 
constructed  buildings  makes  the  problem  of  fumigation  entirely  dii: 
ferent  irom  that  of  the  flour  mill  or  grain  elevator.  If  it  could  b^ 
possible  to  apply  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  and  bisulphid  of  carbon  with 
pressure,  as  is  used  in  sulphur  fumigation  by  the  Clayton  process, 
this  problem  might  be  solved.  Otherwise  it  is  probable  that  under 
existmg  conditions  we  will  have  to  depend  upon  heat  as  a  remedy. 
Experiments  are  being  conducted  in  this  direction. 

MISCELLANEOUS   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  export  docks  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  have 
been  visited  and  investigations  have  been  made  of  the  local  condi- 
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tions  and  the  insects  present  in  both  import  and  export  flour  and 
other  cereals. 

Fumigation  of  mills,  grain  storehouses,  and  bakeries  have  been 
conducted  in  the  city  of  Washington  with  good  success  and  will  be 
continued  as  opportunity  offers,  the  work  extending  into  some  near- 
by mills  in  Virginia. 

More  inquiries  were  received  in  regard  to  methods  for  the  pre- 
vention of  weevils  in  corn  and  other  stored  cereals  in  the  South  than 
in  several  years,  and  much  information  was  given  in  regard  to  this 
topic.  Efforts  were  made  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  cereals,  espe- 
cially corn,  are  attacked  in  the  field,  and  it  was  found  that  in  manjr 
cases  field  attack  is  the  direct  result  of  storing  grain  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  grain  fields  or  of  planting  near  granaries.  Some  com- 
mon practices  m  the  Gulf  region,  such  as  "  puTling  "  or  "  snapping  " 
fodder  so  as  to  expose  corn  ears  to  the  ripening  and  hardening  effects 
of  the  sun,  tend  to  increase  injury  by  the  Angoumois  grain  moth  and 
the  rice  weevil  and  should  be  discontinued.  Early  harvesting, 
prompt  threshing,  and  storage  in  bulk  all  conduce  largely  to  the  pre- 
vention of  infestation.  For  the  rest,  cleanliness  in  the  depositories, 
with  fumigation,  preferably  before  storage,  will  destroy  the  insects 
which  remain. 

A  branch  of  this  topic  which  will  sooner  or  later  demand  attention 
is  as  to  the  effect  of  '^weeviled  "  grain  to  stock  and  to  human  beings 
when  taken  as  food.  Practically  nothing  definite  has  been  done  in 
this  line,  although  it  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  horses  are 
badly  affected  by  "  weeviled  "  grain  and  by  the  "  dust,"  chiefly  excre- 
ment, occurring  in  infested  oats  and  other  cereals.  They  also  refuse 
to  eat  food  containing  large  granary  insects,  such  as  the  meal-worms. 
Chickens,  swine,  ana  cows  do  not  appear  to  be  badly  affected  by  a 
moderate  amount  of  this  niaterial,  but  doubtless  all  would  suffer 
from  a  larger  diet  of  "  weeviled  "  grain. 

In  allj  the  principal  seaboard  mills  and  terminal  elevators  export- 
ing grain  and  other  cereal  products  from  the  Atlantic  coast  have 
been  inspected  and  the  insects  infesting  export  and  import  cereals 
have  been  studied.  In  addition,  various  blending  plants  and  fac- 
tories manufacturing  cereal  products,  and  storage  depositories,  have 
been  kept  under  constant  observation. 

The  use  of  bisulphid  of  carbon^  while  prohibited  by  fire-insurance 
underwriters  in  many  cases,  is  still  in  use  for  other  insects  than  the 
flour  moth,  which  anect  stored  products,  and  in  some  cases  its  use  is 
practically  necessary;  for  example,  for  spraying  spouts  and  other 
portions  of  machinery  where  hyarocyanic-acid  gas  is  unable  to  pene- 
trate a  large  mass  of  flour.  It  is  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent 
either  before  or  after  hydrocyanic-acid-gas  fumigation. 

Experiments  have  iJeen  made  with  sulphur  fumigation  where  it 
was  not  practicable  to  use  other  means  of' treatment,  and  these  have 
been  found  successful. 

During  the  year  upward  of  100  reports  were  received  from  many 
of  the  principal  mining  establishments  of  the  country  giving  re- 
sults of  the  treatment  of  the  mills  by  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  fumi- 
gation. 

An  agent  of  the  Bureau,  working  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Kansas 
and  Texas  during  the  year,  has  submitted  more  exhaustive  reports 
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on  experiments  with  all  of  the  different  methods  of  fumigation 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  insects  injurious 
to  imported  dried  fruits,  and  especially  Smyrna  figs,  have  been 
studied.  Means  for  their  control  have  been  formulated  and  the 
work  will  be  continued. 

INSPECTFION  WORK. 

As  in  previous  jrears,  all  seeds  and  plants  introduced  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Division  of  Foreign  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  as  well  as  ornamental  plants  im- 
ported by  florists  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  been  thoroughly 
examined.  In  addition  to  these,  about  2,000  cherry  trees,  a  gift  from 
the  city  of  Tokyo  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  were  ex- 
amined and  found  to  be  infested  with  a  number  of  injurious  insects. 
All  of  these  plants  were  destroyed.  Several  insects  were  collected 
on  plants  introduced  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  which,  if 
allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Florida  or  other  warm  portion  of  the 
country,  might  prove  serious  enemies  to  cultivated  crops. 

In  addition  to  this  work  carried  on  at  Washington,  a  somewhat 
elaborate  inspection  system  for  products  proceeding  from  regions  in 
New  England  inhabited  by  the  gipsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth 
has  been  conducted  by  the  gipsy  moth  force  as  indicated  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

INSPECTION    FOB    THE    IMPORTED    BBOWN-TAIL    MOTH    NESTS. 

In  the  last  report  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  brown-tail  moth  nests  upon  seedlings  shipped  from  Europe  to 
nurserymen  in  the  United  States  were  described.  The  extraordina  y 
numbers  in  which  these  nests  were  found  upon  this  imported  stock 
was  due  probably  to  the  occurrence  of  the  brown-tail  moth  in  certain 
parts  of  Europe  in  most  unusual  numbers  during  the  summer  of 
1908.  In  the  summer  of  1909  the  same  conditions  existed,  and  as  a 
result  the  shipments  of  nursery  stock  from  portions  of  Europe  in 
the  autumn  of  1909  and  the  winter  of  1909-10  again  carried  many 
nests.  Moreover,  upon  one  shipment  of  nursery  stock  from  Belgiiun 
to  Louisiana  an  egg  cluster  oi  the  gipsy  moth  was  found.  By  an 
especial  arrangement,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  the  custom-houses^  and  by  agreement  with  the  rail- 
roads, the  Bureau  was  notified  of  all  cases  of  plants  received,  and, 
as  in  the  previous  autumn  and  winter,  secured  the  inspection  of 
probably  every  shipment  at  the  point  of  ultimate  destination.  Ship- 
ments of  nursery  stock  to  the  number  of  291  were  found  to  be  in- 
fested with  nests  of  the  brown-tail  moth,  and  these  went  to  the 
States  of  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Virginia.  In  most  of  the  States  inspection  was  rendered  simple  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  efficient  state  inspection  laws  and  official 
inspectors.  Notification  in  such  cases  from  the  Bureau  was  all  that 
was  necessary.  In  other  cases  where  there  was  no  such  state  serv- 
ice, the  inspection  was  carried  on  either  by  employees  of  the  Bureau 
or  by  expert  collaborators  appointed  for  tne  purpose. 
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THE    NECESSITY    FOR    A    NATIONAL    QUARANTINE    AND    INSPECTION    LAW. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  United  States  is 
practically  the  only  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  which  has 
not  protected  itself  by  law  from  such  accidental  importations  of 
pests  of  this  character.  During  the  winter  an  inspection  law,  based 
upon  the  permit  system,  was  drafted  and  submittea  to  Congress  after 
consultation  with  the  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Nursery- 
men's Association.  Thorough  hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House,  but,  probably  owing  to 
a  disagreement  on  certain  sections  between  the  Nurserymen's  Asso- 
ciation and  the  oflScials  of  the  Bureau,  the  act  was  not  placed  upon 
the  calendar. 

The  hope  is  again  expressed  that  a  satisfactory  bill  may  be  drafted 
the  coming  autumn,  and  that  it  will  receive  the  sanction  of  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

In  June,  1910,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  visited^  Holland,  France^ 
Belgium^  and  England,  in  order  to  look  once  more  into  the  conditions 
of  growmg  nursery  stock  and  into  the  inspection  systems  in  those 
countries  as  well.  The  French  Chamber  or  Deputies  failed  to  pass 
the  inspection  law  proposed  by  the  ministry  of  agriculture  during  the 
past  season,  owing  to  some  doubt  as  to  the  question  of  expense. 
The  director  of  agriculture  of  France,  however,  is  certain  that 
arrangements  will  be  made  in  the  very  near  future  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  competent  service  referred  to  in  the  last  report.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  Belgium  has  established  a  service,  under  the 
directorship  of  Doctor  Staes,  of  Ghent,  which  promises  efficient 
inspection  m  the  future.  The  officials  of  the  board  of  agriculture  in 
London  state  that  the  exporters  of  nursery  stock  in  Great  Britain 
are  willing  to  have  an  inspection  service  started,  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  English  Government  will  move  in  this  direction. 

The  insect  conditions  in  the  regions  of  the  large  exporting  nur- 
series of  France,  in  the  vicinity  of  Angers,  Orleans,  and  Ussey,  were 
found  to  be  very  favorable  during  June,  1910.  For  some  unknown 
reason  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  a  lepidopterous  larva 
of  any  kind  could  be  found  in  the  north  of  France — not  a  single 
brown-tail  moth  caterpillar  or  gipsy  moth  caterpillar  could  be  found 
in  any  of  these  nursery  regions.  The  mayor  ot  Angers,  during  the 
winter  of  1909-10,  put  in  force  the  hitherto  neglected  police  measures 
providing  for  the  destruction  of  every  visible  nest  of  the  brown-tail 
moth  during  the  hibernating  season.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
efficiency  with  which  this  work  was  carried  out  has  contributed  to  the 
clean  condition  of  the  Anders  nurseries  the  present  season.  It  seems 
impossible  that  the  condition  of  nursery  seedlings  imported  from 
France  during  the  coming  winter  can  be  at  all  like  those  of  the  two 
past  winters,  but  governmental  and  state  vigilance  should  not  be 
relaxed  on  this  account,  since  there  are  many  other  European  insect 
pests  which  constitute  dangers  to  the  United  States  aside  from  the 
brown-tail  moth  and  the  gipsy  moth. 

WORK  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

The  work  in  bee  culture  has  been  carried  on  as  before  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips. 
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WORK  ON  BEE  DISEASES. 


The  work  of  the  past  fiscal  year  on  bee  diseases  has  demonstrated 
more  clearly  than  before  that  this  is  the  most  important  subject  before 
the  bee  keepers  of  the  country.  The  study  oi  the  bacteria  of  the 
two  infectious  bee  diseases  has  been  continued,  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  amount  of  heat  and  chemical  disinfection  necessary  to 
destroy  the  causative  organisms.    The  results  are  of  great  value  in 

Srescnbing  methods  of  disinfecting  contaminated  material.  The 
rug  treatments  advocated  by  European  writers  have  been  carefully 
tested,  and  it  has  been  found  that  none  of  the  drugs  is  of  any  value 
in  treating  American  foul  brood,  even  aggravating  the  condition  in 
some  cases.  A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  effort  to 
establish  the  cause  of  European  foul  brood.  Repeated  efforts  to 
produce  the  disease  by  giving  colonies  of  bees  the  organisms  supposed 
to  be  the  cause,  namely  Bacillus  alvei  and  Streptococcus  apis^  have 
been  uniformly  unsuccessful.  The  results  of  the  work  so  far  carried 
on  show  only  that  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  by  feeding  infected 
material.  Other  organisms  found  in  diseased  individuals  are  being 
studied,  and  new  media  are  being  tried.  The  disease  responds  to 
the  treatment  recommended  for  American  foul  brood,  but,  until  the 
cause  is  ascertained,  little  can  be  done  further  on  the  remedial  side. 

In  the  last  report  it  was  stated  that  the  effort  to  learn  the  distribu- 
tion of  bee  diseases  in  the  country  would  be  completed  by  the  close 
of  1909,  but  it  has  been  found  that  these  diseases  are  much  more  wide- 
spread than  was  supposed,  and  it  will  take  at  least  one  more  sum- 
mer to  make  the  work  complete  enough  for  record.  Samples  of  dead 
brood  suspected  of  disease  have  been  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  during  the  past  fiscal  year  620  samples  were 
examined,  as  against  280  the  previous  year.  The  data  obtained  in 
this  study  of  distribution  are  utilized  mainly  in  sending  a  practical 
circular  on  the  treatment  of  brood  diseases  to  all  the  bee  keepers  in 
infected  districts  whose  names  can  be  obtained.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  inform  the  bee  keepers  in  the  infested  territory  how  to  combat  the 
maladies.  This  information  is  also  available  for  use  by  bee  keepers 
who  are  applying  for  the  passage  of  state  laws  for  the  inspection  of 
apiaries,  since  it  indicates  the  need  of  such  legislation. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  treatment  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
can  be  carried  out  successfully,  not  only  with  no  financial  loss,  but 
often  with  an  actual  increase  in  returns  if  done  in  time. 

STUDIES    OP    THE    STRUCTUBE    AND    DEVELOPMENT    OP    THE    BEE. 

Work  on  the  structure  and  development  of  the  bee,  which  was 
announced  in  the  last  annual  report,  was  completed  during  the  year 
in  so  far  as  the  anatomy  of  the  bee  is  concerned,  and  the  results  were 
published  in  a  technical  bulletin.  A  large  number  of  errors  of 
former  observers  have  been  corrected  in  this  bulletin.  Accurate  in- 
formation concerning  bee  anatomy  is  necessary  in  many  lines  of 
apicultural  investigation,  especially  in  investigating  the  physiology 
and  behavior  of  bees,  these  lines  being  of  importance  in  practical 
manipulation. 

Work  on  the  development  of  the  egg  stage  of  the  bee  has  been 
conducted  during  the  past  year. 
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WOBK  ON  THE  BSHATIOB  OF  BEES. 

Investigations  have  been  carried  on  during  the  year  as  to  the  means 
by  which  bees  find  their  way  to  flowers,  the  source  and  gathering  of 
propolis,  the  behavior  of  be^  on  unprotected  combs,  and  color  vision. 
These  studies  of  behavior  under  normal  and  abnormal  circumstances 
are  highly  important  in  devising  practical  manipulations. 

EXPEBIMBNTS   WITH   BEESWAX. 

During  the  past  year  some  preliminary  experiments  on  the  removal 
of  the  teeswax  usually  left  in  slumgum  were  conducted.  It  was 
found  that  there  is  usually  a  considerable  amount  of  wax  lost  in  the 
methods  of  wax  extraction  now  eniployed,  and  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  make  an  apparatus  which  will  remove  this  wax  economically. 
The  extraction  of  all  the  wax  from  combs  is  most  important,  since, 
where  disease  is  concerned,  there  are  many  combs  tp  be  rendered. 
Complete  extraction  would  add  greatly  to  the  profits  of  large 
ai)iaries.  Bee  keepers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  cooperating 
with  the  Bureau  m  the  collection  of  samples  of  beeswax  produced 
during  the  gathering  of  different  kinds  of  honey,  since  it  is  known 
that  beeswax  from  different  sources  varies  considerably  in  its  physical 
properties. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  learn  what  is  being  done  in  this  coxm- 
try  and  abroad  in  regard  to  education  in  bee  culture. 

A  new  location  for  the  Bureau  apiary  has  been  obtained  at  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  and  the  number  of  colonies  is  being  increased  to 'accom- 
modate the  needs  of  experimental  work. 

UNCLASSIFIED   WORK. 

As  in  previous  years,  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  dif- 
ferent directions  which  can  not  be  classified  imder  the  main  sections. 

Especial  attention  has  been  paid,  as  in  previous  years,  to  the  study 
of  pecan  insects,  especially  in  Texas  and  in  Mississippi.  In  the  same 
way  the  insects  injurious  to  ornamental  plants  have  received  con- 
siderable attention  throughout  the  year. 

More  work  has  been  done  than  m  recent  years  on  the  subject  of 
insects  injurious  to  shade  trees.  The  demand  for  information  in 
regard  to  insects  of  this  class  is  constantly  increasing.  Circular  pub- 
lications have  been  issued  on  some  of  the  more  important  species,  but 
new  forms  appear  occasionally,  and  insects  hitherto  considered  of 
no  economic  importance  occasionally  develop  in  enormous  numbers 
and  destroy  the  shade  trees  in  certain  cities.  During  the  past  year 
the  European  leopard  moth  has  done  serious  damage  to  the  shade 
trees  of  Cfambridge,  Mass.,  and  vicinity,  and  a  new  pest  from  Europe^ 
the  elm  scolytiis,  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton. So  serious  has  been  the  damage  of  these  two  imported  pests 
and  of  the  imported  elm  leaf-beetle  that  the  beautiful  elm  trees 
of  Cambridge  nave  been  dying  by  hundreds.  In  June,  1910,  1,000 
large  trees  were  removed.  The  Bureau  has  endeavored  to  aid  in  all 
such  cases  by  giving  advice,  and  where  investigations  can  be  made  of 
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the  insects  of  this  dass  at  Washington  or  at  the  field  laboratories  of 
the  Bureau  they  are  carried  on  incidentally  to  other  work. 

The  work  of  the  specialists  of  the  Bureau,  to  which  annual  refer- 
ence has  been  made,  in  the  determination  of  specimens  sent  in  by 
state  entomologists  and  other  workers  in  practical  entomology  has 
ajgain  increased.  The  interest  in  the  study  of  insects  from  the  prac- 
tical point  of  view  has  grown  enormously  in  recent  years,  and  Wash- 
ington, by  virtue  of  its  large  libraries  and  larjge  force  of  entomolo- 
fists,  has  become  the  center  for  this  determination  work,  which  could 
ardly  be  done  as  well  elsewhere.  Much  time  is  occupied  in  this 
work,  but  not  only  can  this  hardly  be  avoided,  but  it  has  a  very  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  practical  work  of  the  state  entomologists, 
the  teachers  of  economic  entomology,  and  others  engaged  in  prac- 
tical work.  During  the  fiscal  year  more  than  26,000  specimens  were 
examined  in  this  way. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Bureau  continues  to  increase,  and,  in 
addition  to  correspondence  by  circulars,  more  than  22,500  letters  have 
been  written. 

The  publications  of  the  Bureau  have  increased  in  number,  fifty- 
three  new  publications  having  been  issued  during  the  fiscal  year. 

FBOFOSED  WOBK  FOB  THE  FISCAL  YEAB  1911. 

With  the  gipsy  moth  and  the  brown-tail  moth  work  for  the  fiscal 
year  1911,  some  changes  in  methods  are  being  considered.  Continued 
effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  methods  in  use  along 
woodland  roads,  and  continued  experimentation  will  be  made  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  means  of  caring  for  woodland  regions.  An 
improvement  in  the  method  of  inspecting  products  shipped  by  the 
railroads  from  infested  regions  will  be  made,  and  a  larger  force  of 

f)ermanent  inspectors  will  be  established  from  among  the  more  intel- 
lect of  the  men  at  present  on  the  rolls. 

With  the  importation  of  the  parasites  of  the  gipsy  moth  and  the 
brown-tail  nioth,  the  time  has  arrived  to  reduce  the  large  bulk  of 
the  importations,  and  in  the  future  to  bring  over  only  those  species 
which  have  not  yet  been  received  in  sufficient  abundance  to  establish 
perfect  colonies.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  an  agent  is  in  Europe 
studying  the  best  methods  of  bringing  this  about,  and  is  looking  into 
the  que^ion  of  the  autumn  life  and  probable  methods  of  hibernation 
of  some  of  the  species  involved.  More  time  will  be  spent  upon  the 
study  of  the  species  already  introduced,  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
accurate  idea  than  we  have  at  present  of  what  is  to  be  expected  of 
them  in  the  next  few  years. 

With  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  investigations  along  the  same  lines 
reported  upon  for  the  year  1910  will  be  continued.  The  work  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  continues  to  be  the  most  important  work,  but  it 
may  be  necessary  during  the  coming  winter  and  spring  to  establish 
observation  stations  farther  east,  on  account  of  the  continued  eastern 
spread.  Experimental  field  work,  however,  will  be  continued 
tnroughout  the  whole  infested  area.  The  work  upon  tobacco  insects, 
su^ar  cane  insects,  and  rice  insects  will  be  continued  as  outlined  in 
this  report,  as  well  as  the  studies  of  the  cotton  red  spider  and  the 
cotton  root  louse  in  South  Carolina  and  adjoining  States. 
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With  forest  insects,  the  investigations  of  the  past  fiscal  year  will 
be  continued.  The  demonstration  work  outlined  in  this  report  will 
be  carried  on  as  vigorously  as  the  cooperation  of  the  Forest  Service 
and  of  private  owners  will  permit. 

With  deciduous  fruit  insects,  the  investigations  already  outlined 
will  be  continued  to  the  close  of  the  season,  at  which  time  some  of 
them  will  be  concluded.  It  will  be  desirable  to  continue  the  work 
with  the  pear  thrips,  although  the  scope  of  the  operations  may  be 
lessened.  Further  codling  moth  studies  are  desiraole,  especially  in 
the  Southeast,  as  in  Georgia,  which  is  a  coming  apple  State,  and  in 
the  Southwest,  as  in  New  Mexico  and  California.  Plum  curculio 
demonstration  work  will  probably  be  continued  and  enlarged.  A 
study  of  fruit-insect  parasites  is  to  be  begun.  The  establishment  of 
a  laboratory  in  the  New  England  States  for  the  study  of  the  apple 
maggot  and  other  fruit  pests,  which  was  found  impracticable  in  the 
spring  of  1910,  it  is  hoped  may  be  effected  in  the  spring  of  1911. 

With  cereal  and  forage-plant  insect  investigaticwis  there  will  be  no 
^eat  expansion  of  the  investigations,  but  as  much  attention  as  pos- 
sible will  be  paid  to  the  Hemileuca  caterpillar  damaging  stock  ranges 
in  New  Mexico,  and  to  the  alfalfa  weevil  in  Utah. 

No  new  work,  except  in  a  small  way,  will  be  carried  on  in  insects 
affecting  vegetable  crops. 

With  insects  affecting  citrus  fruits,  as  already  pointed  out.  the  in- 
vestigation with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  has  been  completed ;  tne  work 
upon  the  orange  thrips  will  be  contmued,  and  the  work  on  the  white 
fly  will  be  carried  on  in  about  the  same  way  as  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  Congress  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $5,W)0  for  the  in- 
vestigation m  this  and  foreign  countries  to  discover  natural  enemies 
of  the  white  fly,  and,  in  consequence,  an  expert  agent  has  been  sent 
to  oriental  regions,  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  white  fly 
has  its  original  home,  in  a  search  for  these  natural  enemies.  This 
mission  will  probably  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Under  the  work  on  insects  in  their  direct  relation  to  the  health  of 
man  and  domestic  animals,  a  new  series  of  investigations  has  been 
begun  on  house  fly  conditions  in  relation  to  the  agency  of  this  pest  in 
the  spread  of  typhoid  fever  and  other  intestinal  diseases.  Experi- 
mental work  with  mosquitoes  will  be  carried  on  in  a  small  way.  The 
investigations  of  the  southern  cattle  tick  are  being  continued.  Much 
important  work  on  the  spotted  fever  tick  is  under  way,  having  been 
begun  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  presence  of 
spotted  fever — which  is  transmitted  in  nature  only  by  the  tick — inter- 
feres  with  the  development  of  large  areas  of  land  in  the  Northwest 
The  camp  laboratory  in  the  Bitter  Koot  Valley  will  be  continued 
during  a  portion  of  the  season,  and  efforts  will  oe  made  toward  ob- 
taining exact  information  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  dangerous 
ticks  throughout  the  territory  in  which  spotted  fever  occurs.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  information  gained  will  enable  the  residents  of  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley  to  undertake  a  campaign  of  eradication. 

The  work  on  insects  injurious  to  stored  products  will  be  carried 
on  along  the  same  lines,  the  only  innovation  being  the  sending  of  an 
expert  assistant  to  Smyrna  to  study  the  conditions  under  which 
Smyrna  figs  become  wormy,  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  conditions 
which  will  enable  importers  to  bring  in  and  sell  wormless  figs,  meet- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  pure  food  law. 
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Inspection  work  will  be  continued  as  thoroughly  as  possible  in  the 
absence  of  a  national  law,  and  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  on  during  the  past  year. 

In  apiculture  the  work  in  progress  will  not  be  completed  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  the  same  investigations,  therefore,  will  be  continued. 

PLANS  FOB  WOBE  BECOMMENDED  FOB  THE  YEAB  ENDINa  JUNE 

30,  1912. 

It  is  hoped  that  it  will  have  appeared  from  this  report  and  the 
ones  preceding  that  the  Bureau  is  accomplishing  good  practical  re- 
sults, and  that  naturally  its  opportunities  should  1^  increased.  The 
writer  has  no  hesitation,  thererore,  in  view  of  plans  in  sight,  in  asking 
for  an  increase  to  the  lump  fund  appropriation  of  $54,750.  It  is 
proposed  to  expend  $36,000  of  this  increase  in  adding  to  the  funds 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  insects  injurious  to  forests.  The  prac- 
tical results  of  this  work  as  displayed  m  this  and  the  other  reports 
have  been  noticeable.  Until  the  past  year  or  two  the  small  allotment 
devoted  to  this  work  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
field  work,  which  has  been  directed  toward  the  determination  of  the 

Erincipal  insect  depredations  and  practical  methods  of  control.  This, 
owever,  has  been  accomplished,  and  it  is  desired  to  render  greater 
service  in  practical  results  in  demonstration  work  on  a  large  scale. 
More  experts  should  be  employed,  and  sufficient  means  should  be 
^ven  the  service  to  enable  it  to  do  its  part  in  the  prompt  and  effec- 
tive manner  rec^uired  to  command  the  confidence  and  support  that 
is  so  essential  m  securing  the  effective  cooperation  of  tne  other 
branches  of  the  Government  service  and  of  private  timber  owners. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  of  the  increase  asked  for  will  be  devoted  to  the 
important  problem  of  the  alfalfa  weevil,  concerning  which  some  in- 
formation IS  given  in  this  report.  This  money  should  be  spent  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  authorities  of  Utah  and  the  other  States 
which  will  be  involved  in  all  probability  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  1912.  With  the  remainder  of  the  increase  recommended, 
it  is  proposed  to  devote  $3,000  to  the  investi^tion  of  southern  field 
crops,  especially  sugar  cane  and  rice,  in  addition  to  the  sums  alreadv 
allotted  to  that  purpose;  to  give  $3,750  to  further  increase  the  facili- 
ties of  investigations  of  insects  injurious  to  truck  crops,  and  $2,000 
increase  to  the  investigations  being  carried  on  against  bee  diseases. 

It.  is  also  respectfully  urged  that  the  salary  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  be  increased  to  $5,000.  The  importance  and  scope  of  the 
work  connected  with  the  Bureau  seem  such  as  to  justify  this  increase. 
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U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Bureau  or  Biological  Survet, 
Washington^  D.  C,  October  4,  1910. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  the  work 
of  the  Biological  Survey  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910, 
with  outline  of  work  for  1911. 

KespectfuUy,  H.  W.  Henshaw, 

Chiefs  Biological  Survey. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


WOBK  OF  THE  BIOLOGICAL  SUBVEY. 

The  work  of  the  Biological  Survey  as  laid  down  by  Congress  is 
conducted  under  three  general  heads:  (1)  Investigations  of  the 
economic  relations  of  birds  and  mammals  to  agriculture;  (2)  inves- 
tigations concerning  the  geographic  distribution  'of  animals  and 
plants  with  reference  to  the  determination  of  the  life  and  crop  belts 
of  the  country;  (3)  supervision  of  matters  relating  to  game  preser- 
vation and  protection,  and  importation  of  foreign  birds  and  other 
animals. 

GROUND  squirrels  AND  SPOTTED  EEVER. 

During  the  year  an  important  investigation  was  begun,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  ol  Entomology  and  the  state  authorities  of 
Montana,  to  discover  the  original  source  of  infection  of  the  so-called 
spotted  lever  of  Bitterroot  Vallev,  Montana,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  riegion.  This  fever,  which  in  certain  localities  is 
usually  fatal,  is  believed  to  be  disseminated  by  ticks  which  are  har- 
bored on  ^ound  sauirrels  and  perhaps  other  mammals  indigenous 
to  the  region.  A  nrst  and  very  important  step  in  anv  attempt  to 
eradicate  the  disease  is  to  discover  the  particular  mammal  or  mammals 
which  act  as  carriers.  Two  assistants  of  the  Survey  spent  several 
months  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley  studying  the  distribution  and  habits 
of  its  mammals  and  trapping  large  numbers  so  as  to  secure  for  study 
bj  entomologists  the  ticks  infesting  them.  Individuals  showing 
signs  of  disease  were  turned  over  to  experts  for  examination  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  the  organism  causing  the  fever.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  by  these  cooperative  efforts  definite  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  study  of  the  etiology  of  this  disease. 
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Should  the  ground  squirrels  prove  to  be  the  chief  host  for  the  tick 
which  disseminates  the  dreaded  fever,  it  is  believed  their  extermina- 
tion within  the  limits  of  the  valley  can  be  accomplished  without  undue 
expenditure  of  labor  and  money. 

CALIFORNIA  GROUND  SQUIRREL. 

Recent  investigations  by  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service  in  California  show  that  the  infection  of  ground  squirrels 
with  plague  is  more  widespread  in  the  State  than  was  at  first  sup- 
posed, and  infected  squirrels  have  been  found  in  ten  counties:  Ala- 
meda, Contra  Costa,  Merced,  Monterey,  San  Benito^  San  Joaquin, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Stanislaus.  As  yet, 
however,  very  few  of  the  several  thousand  ground  squirrels  exam- 
ined from  those  sections  show  infection,  the  total  number  up  to  June 
30,  1910,  being  381.  The  infection,  therefore,  while  somewhat  wide- 
spread, is  by  no  means  general,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  well-organized 
campaign  of  destruction  in  the  counties  where  infected  rodents  have 
been  found  will  go  far  toward  eliminating  the  danger  of  the  plague's 
becoming  endemic  generally  among  the  rodents  of  California  and 
spreading  to  other  States. 

When  j)oisoning  operations  must  be  conducted  on  the  large  scale 
necessary  in  the  case  of  an  animal  so  numerous  and  widely  distributed 
as  this,  cost  is  a  prime  factor  of  the  problem.  Accordingly  during 
the  year  careful  experiments  with  poisons  have  been  conducted  in 
several  parts  of  California  to  determine  the  cheapest  and  most  effect- 
ive method  of  use.  Green  barley  heads  and  whole  barley  have  been 
found  to  be  the  best  baits,  and  strychnine  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most 
certain  poison,  provided  a  good  quality  be  employed.  Unfortunately, 
some  of  the  strychnine  bought  by  farmers  is  poor,  and  hence  yields 
a  minimum  of  effectiveness  at  a  maximum  of  cost. 

The  best  time  for  poisoning  operations  has  been  found  to  be  during 
the  late  summer  and  fall  months  before  the  winter  rains  begin,  not 
only  because  the  animals  will  more  readily  eat  poisoned  bait  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  because  this  is  the  season  for  preventing  increase, 
the  young  appearing  as  earlv  as  March  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

Hundreds  of  poisoned  squirrels  were  examined  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining how  many  young  they  have.  They  were  found  to  be  very 
prolific,  having  from  4  to  11  at  a  birth,  or  an  average  of  6  or  7.  This 
prolificness  goes  far  to  explain  the  quickness  with  which  a  locality 
where  a  part  of  the  squirrel  population  is  destroyed  is  repopulated. 

DIKE  BORERS. 

During  the  year  demonstrations  of  methods  of  poisoning  gophers 
with  strychnine  and  catching  them  by  means  of  improved  traps  were 
made  in  California,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  by  assistants  of  the  Survey. 
At  Banning,  Cal.,  by  cooperation  with  ranchers  and  fruit  growers, 
these  destructive  rodents  were  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  their  depre- 
dations in  many  localities  ceased.  A  report  from  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  reclamation  project  at  Fallon,  Nev.,  states  that  whereas 
in  1906  over  50  expensive  breaks  in  the  canals  occurred  in  consequence 
of  tunneling  by  gophers,  during  the  past  year,  as  a  result  of  the  adop- 
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tion  of  methods  of  destro^in^  the  gophers  recommended  by  the  Sur- 
vey, there  has  not  been  a  single  break. 

In  some  localities,  as  on  the  Zuni  Reservation  in  New  Mexico.,  kan- 
garoo rats  also  burrow  in  canal  banks  and  cause  breaks.  During  the 
year  these  dike  injuries  were  investigated  and  recommendations  for 
the  destruction  of  the  mammals  were  made,  the  adoption  of  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  prevent  further  injuries. 

PRAIBIE  DOGS. 

Prairie  dogs  are  confined  to  the  States  of  the  Middle  West,  where 
in  certain  regions  they  do  great  damage  to  the  forage  grasses  and 
other  vegetation.  Durmg  the  year  experiments  have  been  imdertaken 
by  assistents  of  the  Survey  in  Arizona,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Mon- 
tana, and  New  Mexico  to  determine  the  best  and  cheapest  method  of 
poisoning  these  animals,  especially  in  summer.  In  fall  and  winter, 
when  green  food  is  scarce,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  destroy  large 
numbers  by  poisoned  grain  prepared  according  to  a  formula  worked 
out  by  the  Survey.  In  summer,  however,  when  the  animals  are  most 
active  and  most  destructive  and  grass  and  other  green  food  abounds, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  them  to  eat  poisoned  grain.  On  account 
of  the  varying  conditions  of  the  natural  food  supply,  further  experi- 
ments will  be  necessary  before  final  recommendations  can  be  made. 

SEED-EATING   MAMMALS   IN   KELATION    TO   F0RE8TRT. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  connected  with  the  reforestation 
of  treeless  areas  within  the  National  Forests  is  the  protection  of 
newly  planted  seeds  and  young  trees  from  the  attacks  of  birds,  mice, 
^phers,  ground  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  other  rodents  whose  depreda- 
tions collectively  continue  the  year  through.  This  is  especiaUy  true 
when  the  only  practicable  means  of  reseeding  is  by  broaacast  sowing. 
In  certain  areas  within  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest  the  losses 
of  seed  after  sowing  have  amounted  durinff  the  past  year  to  as  much 
as  50  and  even  75  per  cent.  Accordingly  the  cooperation  of  the  Sur- 
vey was  requested^  by  the  Forest  Service  in  an  attempt  to  devise 
methods  of  protecting  seeds  and  saplings  from  such  attacks.  Hence 
two  assistants  visited  the  Forests  where  replanting  is  being  conducted 
on  a  large  scale  to  experiment  with  various  protective  coatings  for 
seeds  and  also  with  traps  and  poisons.  The  former  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, but  attempts  to  poison  the  mice  and  ^ound  squirrels,  the 
chief  culprits,  proved  very  successful.  The  baits  recommended  are 
oatmeal  mixed  with  strychnine  and  water,  and  wheat  coated  with 
hot  tallow  mixed  with  strychnine  as  a  protection  against  moisture. 
By  distributing  the  poisoned  bait  several  days  in  advance  of  the 
planting,  the  loss  of  seed  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

COOPERATION    WITH    THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH    AND    MARINE- HOSPITAL 

SERVICE. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chief  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  Prof.  D.  E.  Lantz  furnished  several  chapters  for  a 
report  by  that  Bureau  entitled  "  The  rat  in  its  relation  to  the  pub- 
lic health."  These  chapters  are:  "Natural  history  of  the  rat;'' 
"  Natural  enemies  of  the  rat ;  "  and  "  The  rat  as  an  economic  factor.'* 
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At  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Professor  Lantz 
was  detailed  to  make  an  inspection  of  some  of  the  principal  packing 
houses  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  with  a  view  to  the  recommendation 
of  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  rat  nuisance  within  them. 
In  the  more  modem-built  establishments  which  are  intended  to  be 
rat  proof  comparatively  little  trouble  is  made  by  the  rodents,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  older  plants,  the  buildings  of  which  may  cover  several 
acres  of  ground  and  which  were  constructed  without  reference  to  the 
invasion  of  rats,  the  loss  is  large.  It  was  ascertained  that  in  some 
of  the  plants  effective  work  was  already  being  done  with  traps,  and 
that  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  number  or  rodents  by  this  ineans 
had  been  effected.  Professor  Lantz's  recommendations  include  the 
rat  proofing  of  all  buildings  used  by  the  packing  companies,  so  far 
as  this  can  oe  done  consistently  with  economy;  the  constant  employ- 
ment within  the  buildings  of  at  least  one  skilled  trapper ;  the  use  of 
improved  traps  and  certain  particularlv  attractive  baits;  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  possible  breeding  places  ot  rats  within  buildings  and  in 
contiguous  sheds  and  outbuildings;  and  the  employment  of  poison 
out  of  doors  where  it  can  be  safely  used. 

INJURY  TO  TIMBER  BY  WOODPECKERS. 

Woodpeckers  are  among  our  most  useful  birds,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  their  services  in  the  preservation  of  forests 
by  their  destruction  of  boring  and  other  injurious  insects.  Three 
species,  however,  known  as  sapsuckers,  while  eating  many  insects, 
more  than  offset  the  good  they  do  by  boring  into  tne  cambium  or 
inner  layer  of  the  bark  of  trees  for  the  sake  of  the  sap  which  exudes 
from  the  wounds.  These  punctures  permit  the  entrance  of  moisture, 
bacteria,  and  fungi,  which  cause  decay  and  staining  of  the  wood. 
When  the  wounds  neal,  various  distortions  of  the  grain  are  produced, 
including  more  or  less  open  knotty  checks.  The  stains  render  many 
woods  unsightly  and  lower  their  market  value,  and  the  checks,  fre- 
quently numerous  and  of  large  size,  diminish  its  workability  and 
strength.  The  wood  of  piany  species  is  sometimes  rendered  useless 
except  for  fuel.  The  loss  to  the  timber  industry  of  the  United  States, 
due  to  defects  in  wood  caused  by  sapsuckers,  has  been  conservativdy 
estimated  to  be  at  least  $1,250,000  annually.  Much  pains  has  been 
taken  to  ascertain  the  principal  kinds  of  trees  attacked  by  these  birds 
and  the  manner  and  extent  of  the  injuries  inflicted  in  order  to  devise 
protective  measures,  and  a  report  covering  every  phase  of  the  subject 
is  now  being  prepared. 

rooD  or  WILD  ducks. 

In  many  sections  of  the  United  States  wild  fowl,  once  so  abundant, 
are  fast  becoming  scarce,  and  the  time  seems  to  be  rapidly  approach- 
ing when  they  will  no  longer  be  available  either  for  sport  or  for  food. 
This  state  oi  things  is  attracting  wide  attention,  and  among  other 
remedial  measures  the  possibility  of  rearing  wild  ducks  and  geese  in 
preserves  is  being  earnestly  discussed.  The  question  of  food  supply 
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has  an  important  bearing  on  the  problem,  and  for  years  the  Survey 
has  sought  to  obtain  all  the  duck  stomachs  possible  for  the  purpose 
of  accurately  determining  the  exact  nature  of  the  food,  especially 
of  the  more  highly  valued  species.  During  the  past  year  W.  L, 
McAtee  visited  Wisconsin,  New  England,  Long  Island,  the  South 
Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  States,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
habits  01  the  waterfowl  on  their  feeding  grounas,  of  collecting  and 
identifying  the  plants  they  feed  on,  and  of  obtaining  stomachs  for 
examination.  As  a  result  a  large  amount  of  information  was  gath- 
ered  and  more  than  700  stomachs  were  obtained  on  the  trip  or  were 
subsequently  sent  in  by  sportsmen.  This  number  increases  the  total 
on  hand  to  approximately  3,500,  the  examination  of  which  will  mate- 
rially add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  food  of  ducks.  About  1,200  have 
already  been  examined,  and  a  report  on  the  subject  is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  publication. 

TLYCATCHERS. 

The  flycatchers  occupy  an  important  economic  place  because  their 
food  consists  almost  exclusively  of  insects,  many  of  which  are  pests 
to  the  farmer.  While  the  memhers  of  this  group  are  among  the  most 
beneficial  of  birds,  it  has  been  claimed  that  certain  species  destroy 
honeybees  and  hence  should  be  classed  as  obnoxious.  A  large  num- 
ber of  stomachs  of  flycatchers,  including  numerous  species,  have  been  * 
obtained  and  are  now  being  examined  to  determine  the  exact  status 
of  the  group.    A  report  on  the  subject  will  be  issued. 

BIRDS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  GYP8T  AND  BROWN-TAIL  MOTHS. 

As  is  well  known,  the  gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths  have  j?ecured  a 
firm  foothold  in  the  New  England  States  and  have  done  great 
damage  to  vegetation.  Some  preliminary  work  was  undertaken  in 
Massachusetts  by  an  assistant  of  the  Survey  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  birds  prey  on  these  moths.  In  July 
and  August  robins  appeared  to  be  devouring  more  gypsy  moths  than 
any  other  birds.  Tnirty-ei^ht  species  of  birds  are  now  known  to 
feed  upon  the  gypsy  moth  m  some  of  its  stages,  and  eight  species 
on  the  brown  tail.  To  some  extent  birds  thus  act  in  checking  the 
spread  of  these  insect  pests. 

BIRDS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FRUIT  INDUSTRY. 

During  the  year  the  second  and  final  part  of  a  report  on  the 
relation  of  birds  to  the  fruit  industry  in  California  was  published, 
and  similar  investigations  were  begun  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
where  the  raising  ox  fruit  has  become  an  important  business. 

BIOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  both  the  field  and  office  work  of 
this  division.  Field  investigations  of  the  year  included  parts  of 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wyoming* 
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The  biological  survey  of  Colorado  is  practically  completed,  and  the 
final  report  is  almost  ready  for  puolication.  The  work  in  New 
Mexico  has  been  practically  finish^,  and  a  map  and  report  on  its 
life  zones,  with  annotated  lists  of  the  mammals  and  birds,  are  being 
prepared  for  publication. 

The  biological  survey  of  Wyoming  has  been  begun  with  special 
reference  to  the  life  zones  and  crop  areas  and  to  the  native  mammals 
and  birds  and  their  economic  relations.  The  Wind  River  and  Big- 
horn vallevs,  which  are  covered  by  reclamation  projects,  will  be 
taken  up  first.  The  extent  of  the  Upper  Sonoran  life  zone  in  these 
valleys — the  zone  of  corn  and  apples — ^and  the  crops  best  adapted  to 
it  have  been  the  subjects  of  inouiry  on  the  part  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  and  of  prospective  settlers.  At  the  request  of  the  Director 
of  the  Reclamation  Service  a  provisional  report  on  the  life  zones  and 
crop  adaptations  in  the  Shoshone  project  has  been  furnished ;  but  in 
order  to  secure  more  detailed  information  a  careful  field  survey  has 
been  undertaken  to  determine  accurately  the  boundaries  of  the  crop 
zones.  Field  work  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  States  has  con- 
tinued, and  has  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  large  amount  of 
information  for  a  report  on  the  faunal  and  crop  areas,  with  lists  of 
the  mammals  and  birds. 

In  California  only  a  small  amount  of  work  was  done,  but  it  resulted 
in  important  corrections  of  the  state  zone  map  which  is  being  pre- 

gared.  A  biological  survey  of  both  Arizona  and  Utah  is  in  progress, 
ut  considerable  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  these  areas  beiore  final 
reports  can  be  prepared. 

Special  effort  was  made  during  the  year  to  obtain  data  for  correc- 
tions in  the  general  zone  map  of  the  United  States,  and  a  revised  edi- 
tion is  now  in  progress. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  digesting  and  putting  into 
shape  for  easy  reference  the  accumulated  mass  of  information  on 
mammals  and  birds.  A  great  amount  of  data  on  the  migration  and 
distribution  of  North  American  birds  has  been  indexed.  This  infor- 
mation is  constantly  used  in  reports  and  as  a  guide  in  formulating 
protective  regulations  for  game  and  other  useful  birds.  Similar 
work  is  being  done  on  North  American  mammals.  The  mapping 
of  the  distribution  of  both  mammals  and  birds  is  advancing  rapidlv, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  North  American  species  have  already 
been  mapped.  These  maps  are  invaluable  for  rererence  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  useful  or  harmful  species  and  in  planning  field 
work  and  methods  of  protection  or  control. 

A  report  on  the  wood  rats  has  been  prepared  for  publication. 
These  mammals  are  of  considerable  economic  importance  in  parts 
of  the  western  United  States,  owing  to  their  injury  to  crops.  The 
fact  that  one  of  these  rats  in  Alameda  County,  Cal.,  has  been  found 
by  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  to  be  infected 
with  plaffue  renders  it  important  that  information  shall  be  available 
on  the  habits  and  distribution  of  these  rodents. 

Individuals  and  institutions  from  all  parts  of  the  country  continue 
to  send  in  many  birds  for  identification.  The  examination  of  this 
material  enables  the  Survey  to  secure  much  valuable  information,  and 
often  leads  to  cooperation  in  the  economic  investigations  oi  the 
Survey. 
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GAME  PBOTECnON. 

Problems  in  the  protection  of  birds  and  game  continue  to  increase 
in  number  and  complexity.  Restrictions  on  export  and  sale,  restric- 
tions on  the  bag  limit,  introduction  of  different  forms  of  hunting 
licenses,  and  creation  of  warden  systems  have  multiplied  rapidly; 
state  and  private  preserves  have  become  an  important  means  of  con- 
serving and  increasing  game:  experiments  in  the  introduction  and 
propagation  of  exotic  species  have  made  notable  advance  in  popular 
lavor;  and  through  a  remarkable  spread  of  interest  in  the  study  and 
preservation  of  non^me  birds  numerous  measures  for  protection  and 
increase  of  these  birds  occupy  public  attention. 

In  direct  proportion  to  this  ^owth  have  the  duties  of  the  game 

Srotection  section  of  the  Biological  Survey  increased  and  broadened, 
o  great  are  the  present  demands,  in  fact,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
keep  pace  with  them  with  the  force  and  runds  at  present  provided. 
Despite  these  limitations  substantial  advance  has  been  made  along 
various  lines. 

Numerous  violations  of  the  federal  law  regulating  interstate  com- 
merce in  birds  and  game  have  been  acted  on.  The  51  oird  reservations 
have  been  divided  into  6  districts  to  permit  more  systematic  handling ; 
wardens  on  these  reservations  are  required  to  report  regularly,  and 
several  of  the  reservations  have  been  utilized  for  studying  certain 
problems  relating  to  the  migration  or  the  food  habits  of  birds.  Addi- 
tional data  have  been  gathered  concerning  hunting  licenses.  Data 
have  been  secured  also  on  several  other  special  topics,  more  particu- 
larly civil-service  requirements  for  game  wardens,  spring  snooting 
of  waterfowl,  and  legislation  for  the  protection  of  nongame  birds. 
Work  has  been  pushed  on  the  index  of  game  legislation  and  nearly 
all  the  state  laws  of  the  past  decade  have  oeen  indexed. 
Details  of  the  work  are  given  herewith  under  appropriate  heads. 

IMPORTATIONS. 

As  required  by  section  241  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code,  careful 
supervision  of  the  importation  of  birds  and  animals  has  been  main- 
tained. Five  hundred  and  nineteen  permits  have  been  issued,  author- 
izing the  entry  of  424,408  birds  and  5,644  animals.  The  birds  entered 
under  permit  consisted  of  346,985  canaries,  7,199  pheasants,  18,931 
partric&es,  and  51,293  miscellaneous  birds.  In  addition  to  these, 
27,333  birds  and  1,016  mammals  requiring  no  permit  were  admitted 
to  entry,  making  the  total  entries  during  the  year  361,054  canaries, 
80,603  game  birds,  60,084  miscellaneous  birds,  and  6,660  mammals. 
During  the  year  12  permits  were  issued  at  Honolulu,  authorizing  the 
entry  of  103  birds  and  22  mammals.  Of  the  canaries  imported,  7,747 
were  the  popular  Norwich  canaries,  18  were  the  long  and  slender 
Yorkshire  canaries,  24  were  the  large  and  heavy  Manchester  coppies, 
and  4  were  the  high-shouldered  Belgians.  The  pheasants  included 
many  species  imported  for  game  preserve  and  aviary,  7,785  being 
English  ringnecks.  Six  cheer  pheasants,  a  species  often  used  in 
England  to  cross  with  other  game  pheasants,  were  brought  in. 
Among  those  imported  for  ornamental  purposes,  the  rarest  were  11 
Formosan  pheasants  and  8  Siamese  firebacks.  Other  interesting  im- 
portations were  88  of  the  pure  English,  10  true  Mongolian,  and  4 
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Prince  of  Wales  pheasants.  European  partridges  to  the  number  of 
18,931  were  brought  over  to  stock  American  game  covers.  The  im- 
portation of  game  birds  included  many  other  species,  particularly 
waterfowl,  mostly  intended  for  ornamental  purposes.  Notable  among 
these  were  4  ocellated  turkeys,  174  Formosan  teal,  2  Brazilian  teal, 
and  3  Madagascar  ducks. 

Continued  interest  in  the  Shama  thrush  of  India  as  a  substitute 
cage  bird  for  the  mockingbird  is  shown  by  the  importation  of  231 
of  these  attractive  singers.  Other  noteworthy  noncame  birds  im- 
ported were  19  edelsingers  and  460  Lady  Gould  finches  (a  large 
mcrease  of  these  beautifully  colored  birds).  Two  satin  bower  birds 
and  a  number  of  interesting  species  collected  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
South  America  were  imported  for  the  New  York  Zoological  Park. 
A  number  of  the  South  American  species  were  brought  to  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time. 

In  July,  1909,  information  was  received  that  7,000  eggs  had  been 
entered  at  New  York  as  the  eggs  of  Australian  boobies.  Investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  these  eggs,  which  proved  to  be  tern's  eggs  from 
Jamaica,  in  a  semidecompo^  condition,  were  being  sold  as  food  in 
New  York  restaurants  at  30  cents  each.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Treasury  Department  to  pre- 
vent further  traffic  ox  the  kind.  Early  in  August,  1909,  a  boat  from 
Key  West,  Fla.,  returned  to  that  port  from  Dog  Rocks,  Bahamas, 
with  a  cargo  of  shellfish  and  about  1,080  young  oirds,  some  salted, 
others  alive.  No  permit  having  been  obtained,  a  request  for  investi- 
gation was  immemately  preferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
who  subsequently  reported  that  the  disregard  of  the  law  was  not 
intentional,  and  that  care  would  be  exercised  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  offense. 

An  application  for  a  permit  to  import  two  mongooses  for  Norum- 
bega  Park,  at  Aubumdale,  Mass.,  was  denied.  A  mongoose  that  had 
been  surreptitiously  landed  at  Everett,  Wash.,  August  21,  for  exhi- 
bition at  Seattle,  was  killed. 

A  determined  effort  has  been  made  by  dealers  in  cage  birds  located 
in  Mexico  to  ship  cardinals  (redbirds^  into  this  country  for  sale. 
Keeping  cardinals  in  captivity  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  most 
of  the  States,  and  the  applicant  in  each  case  has  been  required  to 
secure  from  the  state  game  warden  or  commissioner  a  permit  allow- 
ing possession  before  entry  has  been  allowed.  In  one  instance  a  ship- 
ment which  had  been  surreptitiously  sent  to  Chicago  was  reshipped 
to  Mexico ;  other  shipments  were  abandoned ;  and  in  only  one  or  two 
cases  was  the  shipper  granted  the  required  permit  by  the  state 
officials. 

Owing  to  pressure  of  other  matters,  completion  of  the  card  index 
of  importations  proved  impracticable.  The  entries  were,  however, 
recorded  down  to  December  31,  1908,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
bring  them  to  date  during  the  coming  year. 

Starlings. — ^Twenty  years  ago  a  consignment  of  starlings  was  im- 
ported into  New  York  and  literated  in  Central  Park.  These  birds 
soon  became  established  in  New  York  City,  and  have  slowly  spread 
to  other  points.  Reports  have  been  received  showing  their  extension 
to  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the  north  and  central  New  Jersey  on  the 
south,  with  one  or  two  records  still  farther  south.    In  order  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  exact  limits  of  the  range  of  this  bird  in  the  United  States, 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  spreading,  and  its  economic  status,  an  orni- 
thologist was  detailed  during  June  to  conduct  a  special  investigation. 
Stomachs  have  been  secured,  field  notes  of  abundance  and  habits 
made,  and  other  features  of  the  question  have  been  investigated.  A 
full  report  of  the  results  will  be  rendered  during  the  coming  year. 

NATIONAL  BIRD  RESERVATIONS. 

No  change  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  either  the  number  or 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  bird  reservations.  The  total  number 
of  reservations  remains  51,  but  one  of  these  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Under  the  act  to  protect 
the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska,  approved  April  21,  1910,  the  Pribilof 
Islands  in  Bering  Sea  were  placed  in  one  reservation  in  charge  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  This  group  includes  Walrus  and 
Otter  islands,  and  while  the  bird  reservation  on  these  islands  is  still 
maintained  it  is  no  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Department. 

As  an  aid  to  administration  the  various  reservations  have  been 
divided  into  six  districts,  as  follows:  (1)  The  Gulf  district,  including 
15  reservations  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Porto  Rico;  (2)  the  Lake 
district,  including 4  reservations  in  Michigan  and  North  Dakota;  (3) 
the  Mountain  district,  including  11  reservations  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States;  (4)  the  Pacific  district,  including  14  reservations  in  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Washington;  (5)  the  Alaska  district^  including 
C  reservations;  and  (6)  the  Hawaiian  district,  includmg  1  res- 
ervation. 

Some  of  the  reservations  on  reservoir  sites  of  the  reclamation 
projects  are  not  yet  ready  for  occupancy,  as  construction  work  is  still 
under  way.  These  and  several  of  the  other  reservations  have  not 
yet  been  provided  with  wardens.  Under  the  appropriation  for  main- 
tenance of  reservations,  which  became  available  July  1, 1909,  wardens 
have  been  appointed  for  varying  periods  of  time  at  fifteen  reserva- 
tions, as  follows :  Seven  in  the  Gulf  district,  two  in  the  Lake  district, 
five  in  the  Pacific  district,  and  one  in  the  Mountain  district.  Several 
of  these  wardens  are  maintained  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  and  on  some  of  the  reservations 
protection  has  been  afforded  the  birds  through  light  keepers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Reclamation  Service. 

As  a  means  of  coordinating  the  work  of  the  wardens  and  exercising 
closer  supervision,  inspection  of  some  of  the  reservations  in  the  firS 
and  second  districts  was  made  by  members  of  the  Office,  and  examina- 
tions of  other  reservations  in  the  first  and  some  in  the  third  and 
fourth  districts  were  made  by  special  inspectors.  Experiments  in 
marking  birds  with  bands  to  determine  the  course  of  migration  were 
initiated  on  the  Stump  Lake  (N.  Dak.)  and  Klamath  Lake  (Oreg.) 
reservations,  and  investigations  to  determine  the  homing  instinct  ana 
the  power  of  birds  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  breeding  grounds, 
begun  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Watson  in  1907  on  the  Tortugas  (Fla.)  reserva- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  were  continued  in 
the  spring  of  1910.  The  food  habits  of  birds  on  this  reservation  and 
on  Pelican  Island  also  are  being  investigated. 

The  protection  of  birds  on  reservations  has  resulted  rather  unex- 
pectedly  in   extending   protection    to    certain   mammals.    On    the 
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During  the  present  year  twenty-four  permits  for  the  export  of 
specimens  of  birds  and  mammals  were  issued  by  the  Department. 
Under  these  permits  there  were  entered  at  Seattle  two  pairs  of  cari- 
bou horns,  and  two  caribou  scalps  for  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Ex- 
position, and  the  skull  and  hide  of  one  brown  bear  for  the  Biological 
Survey,  while  under  permits  issued  previously  there  were  enteredtwo 
moose  heads,  four  live  Emperor  geese,  and  eight  packages  of  speci- 
mens of  birds  and  mammals.  Forty-eight  trophies,  chiefly  moose 
and  brown  bears,  were  entered  imder  shipping  licenses  from  the 

Sovernor,  and  one  brown  bear  was  entered  without  license  or  permit, 
fine  trophies  which  were  held  up  by  the  customs  authorities  were 
afterwards  released. 

INFORMATION  CONCERNING  GAME. 

Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  satisfying  the  many  demands  for 
information  concerning  £;ame  and  bird  protection  and  also  in  secur- 
ing and  systematizing  data.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  abundance  and  present  rate  of  destruction  of  big  game,  particu- 
larly deer. 

Big  game. — Statistics  showing  the  abundance  of  big  ^me  and  the 
effect  of  protection  on  various  species  were  gathered.  JEstimates  of 
the  total  Kill  of  deer  for  the  season  were  obtained  from  the  @pe 
commissioners  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  Louisiana,  and  from  private  observers  in 
Michigan,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  It  was  found  Uiat  the  number  of  deer 
killed  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  about  57,500.  Although  this  total 
was  practically  the  same  as  last  year's,  yet  owing  to  various  local 
reasons  a  few  States  showed  important  differences.  Thus  there  were 
increases  of  2,000  in  Vermont  and  3,000  in  New  York,  while  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  showed  respective  decreases  of  3,600  and  5,000. 

Personal  examination  was  made  of  conditions  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota,  chiefly  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  destruc- 
tion of.  deer  by  wolves.  The  results  of  this  investigation  will  form 
the  subject  of  a  later  report.  Several  of  the  deer  farms  of  Iowa  and 
Missouri  were  visited  by  a  representative  of  the  Biological  Survey. 
From  one  of  these  farms  the  deer  had  escaped  and  were  rapidly 
stocking  the  neighboring  land;  in  one  or  two  instances  the  captive 
deer  had  greatly  decreased  or  had  entirely  died  out. 

Progress  was  made  in  ascertaining  the  abundance  and  distribution 
of  other  species  of  big  game.  Through  the  aid  of  private  observers 
different  bands  of  anteK>pe  were  located  and  approximate  estimates 
were  obtained  of  the  size  of  each  band.^  Similar  information  was 
secured  as  regards  mountain  sheep,^  various  bands  of  which  were 
located,  particularly  in  southern  California. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Forest  Service  much  information 
has  been  gained  of  the  areas  occupied  by  deer,  antelope,  mountain 
sheep,  bears,  etc.,  in  the  national  forests  of  Arizona,  California,  and 
New  Mexico. 

^  Game  birds. — Notes  on  the  abundance  of  game  birds  and  condi- 
tions of  the  season  were  collated  from  sportsmen's  journals  in  order 
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to  secure  a  general  view  of  the  game  field.  In  addition,  special  in- 
vestigations were  conducted  at  various  ducking  centers. 

Data  were  collected  concerning  the  introduction  of  the  Hungarian 
partridge  into  the  United  States,  and  the  material  secured  formed  the 
basis  of  an  article  in  the  Yearbook  for  1909. 

No  information  has  been  received  showing  the  existence  of  the 
quail  disease  that  appeared  with  such  disastrous  results  a  few  years 
afi^o.  The  quail  raised  in  1909  on  the  state  game  farm  at  Sutton, 
Mass.,  were  nearly  a  total  loss  through  a  malady  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  farm,  resembled  the  quail  disease;  but  as  no 
post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  it  is  impossible  to  state  defi- 
nitely whether  this  was  or  was  not  the  disease  in  question. 

Index  op  game  legislation. — Apractically  complete  index  has  been 
made  of  all  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  passed  during  the  last 
decade.  Indexes  have  also  been  made  of  the  laws  of  every  State  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  of  eight  States  in  the  East,  viz,  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Oabie  protection  in  1909. — The  usual  r6sum6  of  game  protection 
was  published  as  a  separate  circular  (No.  73).  As  heretofore,  special 
attention  was  given  to  the  condition  of  game,  a  feature  that  ^ould  be 
made  still  fuller  and  more  serviceable. 

Directory  op  game  oppicials. — ^The  names  and  addresses  of  state 
game  officials  and  organizations  and  Audubon  societies  were  pub- 
lished in  the  form  of  a  circular,  as  usual.  This  directory  is  serviceable 
to  a  large  number  who  desire  to  communicate  with  officers  of  state  or 
private  organizations. 

Pheasant  raising. — ^The  material  gathered  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  of  the  pheasant  industry  in  the  United  States  was  pub- 
lished as  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  890. 

Private  game  preserves. — ^The  data  collected  concerning  private 
game  preserves  in  the  United  States  formed  the  basis  of  a  prSiminary 
report  issued  as  Circular  No.  72. 

Fur-bearing  animals. — ^The  preparation  of  a  compilation  of  laws 
relating  to  fur-bearing  animals  has  oeen  nearly  completed. 

Hunting  accidents. — ^As  usual,  details  were  secured  of  the  fatal 
hunting  accidents  occurring  during  the  year,  which  were  uncom- 
monly frequent,  being  about  50  per  cent  more  numerous  than  last 
year. 

Hunting-license  statistics. — ^Data  were  obtained  from  j^me  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States  and  Canada  showing  the  receipts  from 
hunting  licenses  during  the  years  1907  and  1908.  The  growth  in 
popularity  of  this  means  of  raising  revenue  for  proper  enforcement 
of  the  game  laws  has  been  marked^  and  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 

fame  officials  are  sometimes  very  large,  especially  in  California, 
Qinois,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin,  where  they  exceed  $100,000  a  year. 

COOPERATIVB  WORK. 

In  conformity  with  its  regular  policy  the  office  has  cooperated 
freely  with  state  game  officials  and  organizations.  ^  During  the  year 
special  assistance  was  given  in  California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
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Oregon,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  A  new  law 
adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  having  provided  for  com- 
prehensive civil-service  examinations  for  deputy  wardenships,  the 
civil  service  commission  of  the  State  requested  and  received  the  aid 
of  the  Biological  Survey  in  preparing  and  holding  oral  examinations 
for  deputy  game  wardens.  The  counties  of  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  were  visited  by  another  representative  of  the  office  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  destruction  of  deer  bv  wolves  and  to  determine 
the  most  successful  methods  of  reducing  the  numbfer  of  wolves.  As 
a  ^result  of  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the  state  warden  and  the 
Biological  Survey,  duck  shooting  and  grebe  hunting  in  southwest 
Oregon  around  the  Klamath  Lake  Reservation  was  practically  abol- 
ished, a  number  of  convictions  being  secured.  Cooperation  was  had 
with  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois.  Illegal  traffic  in 
^me  in  the  Kankakee  Valley,  Indiana,  was  broken  up,  and  imlawful 
^ipment  of  game  in  southern  Illinois  to  East  St.  Ix)uis  by  way  of 
Cairo  was  uncovered  and  suppressed. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE   IN   CAME. 

The  principal  center  of  illegal  traffic  in  game  has  hitherto  been  the 
Middle  West,  and  though  under  the  original  Lacey  Act  much  has 
been  done  to  reduce  the  extent  of  such  traffic,  yet  the  weakness  of 
both  federal  and  state  laws  has  made  it  impossible  to  deal  with  it 
effectively.  Sections  3  and  4  of  the  Lacey  Act  regulating  interstate 
commerce  in  game  were  reenacted  in  modified  and  much  stronger 
form  as  sections  242,  243,  and  244  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United 
States  jpassed  bv  Congress  March  4,  1909,  and  before  the  new  law- 
took  effect  on  January  1,  1910,  steps  were  taken  to  prepare  for  its 
enforcement.  The  strengthening  of  the  federal  law  and  the  passage 
of  stronger  state  laws  have  developed  a  new  situation,  as  shown  by 
personal  investigations  in  several  important  cities  and  ducking  cen- 
ters in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys.  Through  the  activity  of 
local  officials  the  situation  is  practically  under  control  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Cairo,  111.,  Louisville,  iCy.,  and  Kew  Orleans,  La.,  which  have 
heretofore  furnished  extensive  and  numerous  operations  in  the  illegal 
marketing  of  game. 

^  The  first  case  which  arose  under  the  new  code  involved  the  ship- 
ment from  New  Orleans  to  Chicago  of  3  barrels  marked  "  fish,"  but 
actually  containing  70  wild  ducks  each.  Conviction  was  secured 
in  the  federal  court  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  two  shippers  were  fined 
$50  each.  A  few  days  before  the  new  code  went  into  effect  a  case 
of  illegal  shipment  of  game  under  a  false  mark  occurred  in  Indi- 
ana. A  box  shipped  ftom  Demotte,  Ind.,  on  December  28,  1909. 
containing  63game  birds  was  seized  in  Chicago,  and,  as  it  had  provea 
extremely  dimcult  to  secure  convictions  merely  for  false  marking 
of  packages  under  the  original  Lacey  Act,  the  matter  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Indiana  commissioner  of  fisheries  and  game,  who 
not  only  secured  conviction  of  the  shipper,  but  brought  action  against 
four  and  convicted  three  persons  who  nad  sold  the  birds  for  shipments 
The  total  fines  and  costs  in  the  case  amounted  to  $219.60 — ^more  than 
the  maximum  fine  would  have  been  had  the  case  been  prosecuted  in 
the  federal  court.    Three  cases  of  falsely  marked  packages  of  game 
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from  Tennessee  were  also  referred  to  the  game,  fish,  and  forestry 
warden  of  that  State  for  action  for  the  reason  that  procedure  in  game 
cases  in  the  Tennessee  courts  is  unusually  expeditious.  A  substantial 
fine  was  secured  in  one  of  these  cases;  the  other  two  are  still  pending. 
Two  cases  involving  illegal  shipment  of  quail  from  Hillsboro,  Kans., 
and  Louisville,  Ey.,  are  now  pending  in  the  federal  courts. 

Besides  these  new  cases,  two  that  were  pending  at  the  time  of  the 
last  report  were  concluded  and  the  defendants  fined.  One  of  these 
cases  involved  the  shipment  of  6,000  quail  from  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  the  other  the  shipment  of  66  ducks  from  New  Orleans,  the 
packages  in  both  instances  being  falsely  marked. 

PLUMAGE. 

The  new  criminal  code  and  several  recent  state  laws  provide  more 
stringent  regulation  than  heretofore  of  the  traffic  in  plumage  for 
millinery  purposes,  and  preparations  have  been  made  to  enforce  these 
laws  in  several  States.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  game  officials  of 
Oregon  and  California,  after  having  secured  stronger  legislation, 
have  taken  measures  to  suppress  the  sale  and  possession  of  aigrettes 
and  plumage  of  American  oirds  in  those  States.  The  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  also  of  the  convention  of  state  game  com- 
missioners held  at  New  Orleans  in  February,  1910.  The  state  game 
and  fish  commissioner  of  Missouri,  after  returning  from  the  conven- 
tion, made  preparations  to  enforce  the  state  plumage  law  to  the  full, 
and  designated  one  of  his  deputies  as  "plumage  expert,"  charged 
with  the  duty  of  inspecting  and  securing  satisfactory  identification 
of  the  goods  displayed.  The  Biological  Survey  has  actively  coop- 
erated with  these  officials  at  everv  stage  of  the  proceedings  and 
especially  with  the  commissioner  or  Missouri,  as  the  attention  given 
the  subject  in  that  State  is  a  distinct  departure  in  game  protective 
work.  In  New  York,  after  an  active  campaign,  a  satisfactory  law 
was  secured  by  bird  protectionists  to  replace  the  former  statute 
relating  to  plumage.  Under  this  law,  which  takes  effect  July^  1, 
1911,  it  will  be  possible  for  this  Department  and  the  state  officials 
in  cooperation  to  furnish  adequate  protection  to  herons,  egrets,  and 
other  American  birds  that  are  threatened  with  extermination  because 
of  the  great  demand  for  their  plumage  for  hat  decoration. 

At  the  Fifth  International  Ornithological  Congress  held  in  Berlin 
in  May,  1910.  the  subject  of  protection  was  given  much  consideration 
and  resulted  m  the  appointment  of  an  international  committee  on  bird 
protection  composed  of  representatives  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Bel^um, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Holland.  Hungary,  Italy, 
Norway,  Kussia,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States.  Dr.  T.  S.  Palmer, 
of  this  Bureau,  and  Mr.  William  Dutcher,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  were  appointed  to  represent  the 
United  States. 
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OXrTLINE  OF  WOBK  FOB  191L 
BCONOMIC   OEKITHOLOOT   AND   MAMMALOGY. 

Work  on  the  food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals  will  be  continued, 
including  the  examination  of  stomachs,  tabulation  of  their  contents, 
and  field  observations. 

Field  experiments  will  be  continued  to  determine  the  most  effective 
and  economical  methods  of  destroying  the  California  ground  squirreL 
which  is  so  injurious  to  crops  and  which  is  known  to  be  a  carrier  of 
the  bubonic  plague. 

Field  experiments  will  be  carried  on  in  Washin^on  and  Oregon 
to  determine  methods  of  reducing  the  numbers  of  the  several  species 
of  ground  squirrels  which  are  so  injurious  to  grain  and  farm  produce. 

Experiments  in  destroying  pocket  gophers  m  orchards  and  farming 
land  with  poisons  and  improved  traps  will  be  continued. 
I  Field  oteervations  and  laboratory  experiments  will  be  carried  on  to 
devise  improved  methods  for  controlling  injuries  done  by  field  mice* 
pine  mice,  and  the  common  mice  and  rats.  The  economic  relation  or 
the  common  mole  to  ajgriculture  will  be  further  studied  and  a  report 
prepared  for  publication. 

^  Cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  will  be  continued  to  devisd 
methods  of  protecting  tree  seeds  and  saplings  from  the  attacks  of 
birds  and  mammals  in  attempts  to  reforest  treeless  areas  within  the 
national  forests. 

'  Cooperation  with  the  Reclamation  Service  in  protecting  dikes  and 
fills  from  burrowing  mammals  will  be  carriea  on  as  m  previous 
years. 

The  collecting  of  data  relative  to  deer  and  elk  farming  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  examination  of  skunk,  mink,  and  fox  farms  will  be 
undertaken. 

Field  work  in  connection  with  the  relation  of  woodpeckers  to  forest 
insects,  and  of  fruit-eating  birds  to  small  cultivated  fruits  will  be 
continued,  as  also  the  investigation  in  relation  to  birds  and  the  cotton 
boll  weevil. 

The  investigation  into  the  food  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  will  be 
completed  dunng  the  year  and  a  report  will  be  prepared  for  publi- 
cation. 

Preliminary  field  work  will  be  taken  up  concerning  the  food  of  shore 
birds,  some  of  which  feed  extensively  on  the  young  of  mosquitoes. 

Work  on  the  food  of  the  flycatchers,  an  important  group  of  birds, 
which  destroy  immense  numbers  of  injurious  insects,  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

GEOORAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  biological  survey  of  Wyoming  will  be  carried  on  and  it  is 
believed  that  most  of  the  State  can  oe  covered  during  the  coming 
year.  Field  work  in  Montana,  Utah,  California,  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley  States  will  be  continued.  A  large-scale  zone  map  of  the 
United  States  will  be  published  to  accompany  a  report  on  life  and 
crop  zones.  Reports  on  the  biological  survey  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  will  be  published.  A  report  on  the  birds  of  Arkansas  will 
probably  be  maoe  ready  for  publication  during  the  year. 
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The  reports  on  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  will  include  maps  of  the 
life  and  crop  zones,  with  a  discussion  of  their  relations  and  of  the 
crops  best  adapted  to  the  several  zonal  areas.  There  will  also  be  full 
lists  of  the  mammals  of  the  State,  with  notes  on  their  habits,  distribu- 
tion, and  economic  relations. 

GAME  PBOTECnON. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  coming  year  will  include  the  continuation 
of  projects  already  well  under  way,  but  in  addition  to  these  several 
new  features  will  receive  attention* 

For  the  fuller  sui>ervision  of  importations  of  foreign  birds  and 
mammals  into  the  United  States  inspectors  will  be  required  to  examine 
a  larger  number  of  shipments  than  heretofore,  the  mcrease  compris- 
ing mainly  importations  of  game  birds  for  stocking  covers  or  aviaries. 

Investi^tion  of  the  economic  habits  of  the  starling  and  the 
present  distribution  and  abundance  of  this  bird  in  the  United  States 
will  be  continued,  and  similar  investigations  will  be  made  of  one  or 
two  other  species  imported  and  liberated  at  the  same  time  as  the 
starling.  Tne  object  of  this  work  is  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  these 
birds  have  secured  a  foothold  in  this  country  and  what  results  are 
likely  to  follow  their  acclimatization. 

Investigation  of  the  millinery  trade  in  the  pluma^  of  birds  will 
be  continued  and  extended.  Through  cooperation  with  state  authori- 
ties it  is  hoped  to  accomplish  much  towara  the  suppression  of  the  use 
of  plumage  of  American  birds  for  hat  decoration. 

The  knowledge  gained  by  this  year's  investigation  of  conditions  in 
the  Middle  West  will  form  a  basis  for  measures  dealing  with  illegal 
interstate  shipments  of  game  in  this  region.  The  Department  is  now 
in  a  position  to  cooperate  effectively  with  the  game  officials  of  those 
States  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  traffic  occurs. 

Much  attention  will  be  given  to  the  question  of  securing  big  game 
to  stock  federal  preserves.  Movements  are  already  on  foot  looking 
to  the  placing  oi  antelope  in  the  Wichita  game  preserve,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for  procuring  a  stock  of  deer, 
elk,  and  other  species  of  big  game  for  propagation  on  this  and  other 
federal  game  preserves.  Material  will  be  gathered  for  a  history  of 
the  movement  for  federal  protection  of  migratorygame  birds  and  a 
study  will  be  made  of  the  habits  of  these  birds.  The  results  secured 
will  be  published  in  bulletin  form. 

Warden  service  will  be  placed  on  such  of  the  reservations  as  are 
shown  to  have  immediate  need  of  such  services.  The  use  of  these 
colonies  of  birds  in  the  study  of  problems  relating  to  bird  life  will  be 
encouraged. 

Growing  interest  is  manifested  in  the  propagation  of  quail,  and  it  is 
intended  to  make  special  investigation  of  methods  of  quail  raising  for 
publication  at  a  later  date.  In  this  connection  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  general  subject  of  game  farming  with  a  view  to  assisting  state 
authorities  to  devise  a  system  of  regulation  which  will  eliminate  all 
opportunity  of  marketing  wild  game  under  cover  of  laws  permitting 
the  disposing  of  game  raised  in  confinement. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISIOH  OF  ACCOTJVTS  AVD 

DISBTJESEMEirrS. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agrioultube, 
Division  op  Accounts  and  Disbursements, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  28, 1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1910. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  Zappone, 

Chief  of  Division. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


CHABACTEB  OF  WOBK. 

The  Division  of  Accoimts  and  Disbursements  audits,  adjusts,  and 
pays  all  accounts  and  claims  against  the  Department;  decides  ques- 
tions involving  the  expenditure  of  public  funds;  prepares  advertise- 
ments for  all  work  and  supplies  not  contracted  tor  oy  the  General 
Supply  Committee  of  the  Executive  Departments;  prepares  letters 
of  authority;  writes,  for  the  signature  of  the  Secretary,  all  letters 
to  the  Treasury  Department  pertaining  to  fiscal  matters;  examines 
and  signs  requisitions  for  the  purchase  of  supplies;  issues  bills  of 
lading  and  requests  for  passenger  and  freight  transportation;  pre- 
pares the  annual  estimates  of  appropriations;  prepares  annual  fiscal 
reports  to  Congress,  and  transacts  all  other  business  relating  to  the 
financial  interests  of  the  Department. 

OBOANIZATION. 

For  the  purpose  of  systematizing  its  work,  the  Division  is  divided 
into  five  sections,  as  follows: 

Cashier's  section. — ^This  section  prepares  and  mails  all  checks 
and  handles  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed. 

AuDiTiNO  section. — ^This  section  audits  all  salary,  reimbursement, 
purchase,  telegraph,  and  express  accounts. 

Bookkeeper's  section. — This  section  keeps  all  books  pertaining 
to  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Department,  indexes  all  accounts,  prepares 
all  requisitions  on  the  Treasury  for  advances  ofpublic  funds,  compiles 
for  rendition  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  the  quarterly 
abstracts  of  expenditures  and  collections  and  the  account  current 
covering  the  liaoility  for  public  funds,  and  has  charge  of  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  in  the  settle- 
ment of  accounts. 
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MisoELLANEOUS  SECTION. — ^This  section  has  charge  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  several  annual  reports  to  Congress  and  the  admmistrative 
examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  Forest  Service  and  of  the  Weather 
Bureau;  also  audits  all  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific 
Experts. 

Freioht  and  transportation  section. — This  section  audits  all 
passenger  and  freight  accounts  and  prepares  and  issues  all  passenger 
transportation  requests  and  bills  of  lading  covering  freight  shipments. 

WOBK  OF  THE  YEAB. 
APPROPRIATIONS,   EXPENDITURES,   ETC. 

The  total  appropriations  for  the  Department  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1910,  amounted  to  $15,470,634.16,  not  including  $720,000 
and  $624,000  appropriated  for  the  several  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations.  Of  this  sum  ($15,470,634.16),  $13,794,231.97  was 
disbursed  prior  to  the  close  of  the  year,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$1,676,402.19,  nearly  all  of  which  is  covered  by  outstanding  Uabilities. 
Supplemental  accounts  for  the  year  1909  were  also  paid,  amounting 
to  $833,283.44.  The  unexpended  balances  for  the  year  1908, 
amounting  to  $442,538.63,  were  finally  covered  into  the  Treasury 
on  June  30,  1910. 

There  were  received,  audited,  and  paid  56,415  accounts,  amounting 
to  $10,389,784.78  (not  including  Forest  Service).  In  payment  of 
these  accounts  108,757  checks  were  drawn  on  the  Treasury  at  Wash- 
in^on  and  the  subtreasuries  at  New  York  and  at  Chicago. 

There  were  also  audited  and  sent  to  the  Treasury  Department  for 
payment  1,473  accounts. 

LOST   CHECKS. 

During  the  year  37  checks  were  lost  in  transit  through  the  mails  or 
by  the  payees. 

REQUISmONS,   LETTERS,   AND  REQUESTS. 

One  hundred  and  four  requisitions  were  drawn  on  the  Treasury, 
aggregating  $10,540,671.75  (this  does  not  include  Forest  Service). 

The  number  of  requisitions  issued  for  supplies  was  22,803. 

The  number  of  letters  of  authorization  for  travel  was  6,657. 

The  number  of  letters  written  and  received  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
action of  business  was  about  87,500. 

The  number  of  requests  for  passenger  transportation  was  32,418. 

The  number  of  requests  on  the  Quartermaster-General  for  the 
transportation  of  government  property  was  553. 

The  number  of  departmental  bills  of  lading  issued  was  2,626. 

NEW   BUILDINGS   FOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Of  the  $1,500,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  new  buildings  there 
has  been  expended  $1,499,717.30,  leaving  a  balance  on  June  30,  1910, 
of  $282.70,  This  balance  was  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  "  Surplus  Fund  *'  on  that  date  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Building  Committee,  there  being  no  outstanding  Uabilities  against  the 
appropnation. 
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TEMPORABT   SPECIAL  DISBURSING   AGENTS. 

Thirty-five  temporary  special  disbursing  agents  and  nine  district 
fiscal  agents  were  active  during  the  year,  and  the  sum  of  $4,867,427.15 
from  the  appropriations  of  the  Department  was  advanced  to  them, 
requiring  tne  issuance  of  264  requisitions  uj^on  the  Treasury.  The 
total  number  of  temporary  special  disbursing  agents  and. district 
fiscal  agents  shown  includes  22  and  9,  respectively,  for  Forest  Service, 
to  whom  $4,736,079.81  was  advanced,  requiring' 190  requisitions  upon 
the  Treasury.  All  accounts  of  temporary  si>ecial  disbursing  agents 
of  the  Department  were  given  an  administrative  examination  in  this 
Division  before  being  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  final 
audit  and  settlement. 

MILEAGE   BOOKS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  525  mileage  books  were  purchased  for 
official  use  by  employees  of  this  Department,  at  a  cost  of  $20,096. 
Rebates  on  these  Dooks,  amounting  to  $3,216.30,  were  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriations. 

COMBINED   ACCOUNTS. 

There  were  4,828  combined  accounts  handled  during  the  fiscal  year 
1910,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  preparation  of  at  least  24,140 
checks  was  thereby  avoided,  to  say  nothmg  of  the  saving  in  clerical 
labor. 

APPROPEIATIONS,  DISBURSEMENTS,   AND  UNEXPENDED  BALANCES  FOB 
THE   FISCAL  YEAR    1910. 

The  table  following  shows  for  the  fiscal  year  the  amounts  appro- 
priated, disbursed,  and  unexpended : 

Appropriations^  disbursements^  and  unexpended  balances  for  the  fiscal  year  1910. 


Object 

Subap- 

propria- 

tions. 

Transfer  of 
funds.a 

Total 
amount  ap> 
propriated. 

Amount  dis- 
bursed. 

Balance 
of  appro- 
priation 
on  hand. 

Salaries,  Department  of  Agriculture 
(not  including  Forest  Service  and 
Weather  Bureau) 

$1,066, 36a  00 

$1,042,656.04 

1,035,357.00 

7,299.04 

70,360.29 
11,915.02 
9,829.16 

439.25 
9,389.91 

968.40 
2,437.36 

$23,703.96 

Officers  and  c\a\a 

$1,058,760 
7,600 

23,403.00 

Extra  labor 

300.96 

Contingent  expenses,  Department 
of  Agriculture 

80.000.00 
16,500.00 
10,000.00 

9,639.71 

Library,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Paper  tests,  1910 

4,584.98 

170.84 

Allotted  to  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. . 

5,000 
5,000 

$439.25 
9,560.75 

Allottea  to  Forest  Service     * .  * 

170.84 

Buildings,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (SI  ,500,000),  balance  available 
July  1,1909 

1,251.10 
2,527.48 

282.70 

Paper  tests  ($10,000),  balance  avail- 
able July  1, 1909 

90.12 

a  And  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  fbreeoing  amounts  for  the  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  work 
of  anv  bureau,  division,  or  office  herein  provided  for  shall  be  available  interchangeably  for  expenditure  on 
the  objects  included  within  the  general  expenses  of  such  bureau,  division,  or  office,  but  no  more  than  10 
per  centum  shall  be  added  to  any  one  item  of  appropriation  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency, 
and  tbeo  only  upon  the  written  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Appropriations,  diahursenunts,  and  unexpended  balances  for  the  fiscal  year  1910 — Cont'd. 


Ol^feot- 


BUBSAU  or  AMIM AL  INDUSTBT. 

0«neral  expenses,  Boreaa  of  Aol- 

mal  Industry ^. . 

Inspection  and  quarantine 

Eradicating  cattle  ticks 

Dairy  industry 

Animal  husbandry 

Diseases  «f  animalis 

Purchase  of  land  for  experiment 

station 

Administrative  expenses 

Cooperative  experiments  in  animal 

feeding  and  breeding 

Meat  inspection,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Indusdy  (permanent  appropria- 
tion)  


BVRBAU  or  PLANT  INDUSTBT. 

Genera]  expenses,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  1900-10  (appropriated 
|60i)00),  balance  available  July  1, 

General*  expenses,  Buratu  of  Plant 

Indus^,  1910 

Pathological  laboratory 

Fruit  diseases 

Forest  pathology 

Cotton  and  truck  diseases 

Oop  physiology 

Bacteriology  and  nutrition 

Oop  acclimatization 

Drug  and  other  plants 

Crop  technology 

Cotton  standardization 

Grain  standardization 

Physical  investigations 

Special  seeds  and  plants 

Seed  testing  laboratories 

Grain  investigations 

Tobacco  investigations 

Cotton  breeding 


General  plant  breeding 

Paper  plant  investigations 

Alkali  and  drought  resistant 
plants 

Sugar  plant  investigations 

Taxonomic  and  range  investiga- 
tions  

Farm  management 

Farmers'  cooperative  demon- 
stration work , 

Dry-land  agriculture 

Western  agricultural  extension. 

Pomologic^  investigations 

Experimental    gardens    and 


ground 

AninfftoD  farm  and  horticulture. 

Floriaa  subtropical  garden 

South  Texas  garden 

Administrative  and  misoellane- 


Pnrchase  and  distribution  of  valu- 
able seeds 

Congressional  seed  distribution 

Forage  crop  investigations 

Foreign  seed  and  plant  intro- 
duction  


BUBEAU  OP  CHElflSTRT. 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry  

Deficiency  act,   February  25, 

1910 

Laboratory,  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses  , 

Laboratory,  transportation 

Laboratory,  salaries  and  rent . . . 


Subap- 

propna- 

tions. 


$026,000 
250,000 
149,000 
43,000 
109,000 

25,000 
62,760 


22,470 
34,700 
17,340 
13,060 
27,290 
25,070 
17,990 
43,420 
13,030 
12,250 
52,440 
15,510 
11,550 
25,840 
63,910 
23.180 
18,130 
14,840 
10,000 

17,650 
24,300 

18,250 
133,000 


Transfer  of 
funds. 


II,  263, 76a  00 


$16,540.00  A 
"26,025. 66'CM 


44,820.00  B 


26, 040. 00  Q 
64,830.00  AR 


16,730.00  B 


132,270.00  PQ 


175,000 

31,760  I 

76,680  I 

71,360      72, 625. 00  CM 

19,230      21.030.00  D 
38,470      37,200.00  DP 

5,100 

9,100 


48,976 


262,320 
10,000 

45,640 


60,000 

30,000 
6.300 
76,240 


48, 856. 00  R 


Total 
amount  ap- 
propriated. 


50,000.00 
3,000,000.00 


32,633.63 
1,130,796.00 


317,960.00 


855,000.00 


Amount  dis- 
bursed. 


$1,082,152.75 

664, 04a  67 

225,605.61 

103, 29a  08 

26, 12a  67 

92,448.68 

25,000.00 
46,646.24 

40,166.32 
2,721,606.48 


32,498.60 

962,228.81 
20,404.97 
30,096.96 
16,481.01 
11,948.44 
24,639.06 
20,212.64 
16,831.74 
40,507.81 
10,002.93 

9,286.77 
42,904.30 
13,553.75 

9,251.06 
24,489.66 
59,441.35 
19,326.49 
15,387.83 
11,173.51 

7,602.31 

15,886.64 
21,638.64 

16,906.11 
103,980.13 

157,119.90 
27,474.91 
68,181.74 
69,365.34 

20,636.90 

32,869.19 

4,068.04 

8,607.31 

42,991.49 

294,876.63 

243.913.82 

8,841.90 

42,119.79 


696,393.12 


21,827.30 

3,209.67 

64,494.37 


Balance 
ofappro- 
priauon 
onliand. 


$181,607.25 
60,050.33 
24,394.49 
45,700.02 
16,870.33 
16,56L32 


17,113.76 
0,843.68 

278,404.62 


136.03 

148,567.10 
2,065.08 
4,603.04 
1,058.00 
l,in.66 
1,385.04 
4,857.46 
1,168.26 
4,312.10 
3,027.07 
2,963.23 
9,636.61 
1.956.25 
2,298.94 
1,550.44 
6,388.66 
3,853.51 
1.342.17 
3,666.49 
2,397.60 

1,663.46 
2,661.36 

1,343.80 
28,280.87 

17.880.10 
4.285.00 
8.496.25 

13,259.66 

493.10 
4,330.81 
1,041.96 

402.60 

6,864.61 

23.064.47 
18,406.18 
1,168.06 

3, 62a  21 


168,606.86 


8,172.70 
3, 09a  43 
11,746.68 
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Appropriations,  disbtursementSf  and  unexpended  balances  for  the  fiscal  year  1910 — Cont'd. 


Object. 


BCTSKAU  or  CHKMISTRY— continaed. 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry—Continued. 

Laboratory,  American  food 
products 

Food  and  drugs  act,  salaries  in 
Washington 

Food  and  drugs  act,  salaries  out 
of  Washing&n  (S266.460) 

Food  and  drugs  act,  nusceUane- 
ous  expenses  ($136,000) 

Deficiency  act,  miscellaneous 
expenses 

Food  and  drugs  act,  transporta- 
tion (185,000) . 

Deficiency  act,  witness  fees 

Allotted  to  Referee  Board: 

Food  and  drugs  act,  salaries  out 
of  Washington 

Food  and  drugs  act,  miscellane- 
ous expenses 

Food  ana  drugs  act,  transporta- 
tion  T?r r..... 


BUREAU  OP  SOILS. 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Soils.., 
Soil  laboratory  investigations. . 

SoQ  water  investigations , 

Soil  survey 

Administrative  expenses , 


BUREAU  OP  ENTOMOLOOT. 

General  expenses.  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology   

Deciduous  fruit  Insects 

Cereal  and  forage  insects 

Southern  field  crop  insects 

Forest  insects 

Truck  crop  and  stored  product 

insects 

Bee  culture 

Citrus  fruit  Insects 

Miscellaneous  Insects 

Preventing  spread  of  moths,  Bureau 
of  Entomology 


Subap- 

propna- 

tions. 


$5,000 
200,000 
226,400 
120,000 

27,000 

81,000 
23,000 

40,000 
16,000 
4,000 


$185,000,00  0 
ON 


48,000 

5,000 

137,360 

7,000 


46,600 
21,000 
42,000 
12,000 

16,250 
10,000 
16,500 
34,050 


BUREAU  OP  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey 

uaroe  preservation 

Maintenance  of  mammal  and 

bird  reservations 

Food  habits  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals  

Biological  investigations 

Administrative  expenses 


DIVISION  OP  PUBUCATIONS. 

General  expenses,  Division  of  Pub- 
lications a , 

Rent  in  Washington 

Labor  saving  machinery,  etc.... 

Stationery  and  materials 

Furniture  and  fixtures 

Photographic  equipment 

Gas,  electricity,  etc 

Wagons,  horses,  etc 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

BUREAU  OP  STATISTICS. 

General  expenses.  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics  

Administrative  expenses 

Special  field  agents 

State  stotistical  acents 

Special  investigations 

Cost  production  farm  products. . 


9,420 

7,000 

25,000 
18,000 
15,000 


Transfer  of 
funds. 


55,000.00  N 


48, 500. 00  J 
4,500.00  J 


43,600.00  E 
22,500.00  E 


13,500.00  E 


5,000 
5,000 
11,500 
1,000 
5,000 
1,500 
1,000 
3,000 


12,500.00  M 


Total 
amount  ap- 
propriated. 


$197,360.00 


198,400.00 


300,000.00 


74,420.00 


33,000.00 


25,860 

56,000 

30,200 

2,500 

2,500 


1,075.00  8 
1,925.00  MS 


23,36a 00  K 


32, 700. 00  K 


Amount  dis- 
bursed. 


117,060.00 


$4,968.75 
160,700.43 
217,562.^ 

80,523.13 

706.96 

65,045.04 
2,059.33 

49,868.75 
15,084.94 
1,492.31 


189,755.77 
48,185.46 

3,920.54 
131,163.12 

6,486.66 


177,971.47 
37,843.80 
20,300.54 
37,993.38 
12,619.30 

15,031.28 
9,574.87 
14,350.48 
30,239.82 

246,361.94 


63,449.01 
6,804.24 

5,293.68 

22,029.19 
16,340.47 
12,981.43 


29,622.88 

4,583.33 

4,958.95 

11,349.21 

855.54 

4,659.61 

962.87 

987.28 

1,266.00 


100, 44a  51 
18,840.65 
49,051.64 
28,430.29 
1,839.48 
2,278.45 


Balance 
of  appro- 
priation 
on  hand. 


$31.25 

15,299.57 

8,897.76 

30,476.87 

26,203.04 

25,954.96 
20,040.67 

6,131.25 

965.06 

2,507.69 


7,604.23 
314.54 
579.46 

6,196.88 
513.35 


20,428.53 

5,756.20 

2,190.46 

4,006.62 

880.70 

1,218.72 

425.13 

2,140.52 

3,8iai8 

53,638.06 


10,970.99 
2,615.76 

1,706.32 

2,970.81 
1,659.53 
2,018.57 


3,377.12 
416.67 
41.05 
1,150.79 
144.46 
340.39 
537.13 
87.72, 
658.91 


16,619.49 

4,519.35 

6,948.36 

4,209.71 

660.52 

221.55 


•  (ingress  also  appropriated  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  printing  and  binding,  $460,000. 
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Appropriations,  dislmrsementSf  and  unexpended  balances  for  the  fiscal  year  1910 — Cont'd. 


Object. 


Subap- 

propria- 

tlons. 


Transfer  of 
fUnda. 


Total 
amount  ap- 
propriated. 


Amount  dla- 
boned. 


Balaooe 
of  appro- 
priation 
on  hand. 


OmCE  OP  BXPBRnCBNT  STATIONS. 

Agrieoltural   experiment   stations 

(S863^)a 

Agricultural    experiment   sta- 

Farmers'  Institutes 

Station  at  Alaska 

Station  at  Hawaii 

Station  at  Porto  Rico 

Station  at  Ifland  of  Ouam 

Nutrition  investigations 

Irrigation  investigations 

Drainage  investi^Uons 


$143,800.00 


$34,800 
10,000 
28,000 
28,000 
28,000 
15,000  < 


OFnCK  OP  PUBUC  ROADS. 

General  expenses,  Office  of  Public 

Roads 

Road  management 

Investigating  road  building  and 

maintenance 

Road  material , 

Reports  of  investigations 


18,000 

34,000 
25,000 
23,000 


10,000.00 
75,000.00 
81,160.00 


100,000.00 


Total  for  main  department,  ex- 
clusive of  Weather  Bureau 
and  Forest  Service 


$135,444.65 

33,310.79 
9.439.89 
26,800.00 
28,000.00 
28,000.00 
9,893.97 
7,995.97 
68,375.74 
70,958.93 


80,186.49 
16,487.05 

29.336.79 
19,173.00 
15,180.65 


9,156.988.11  I  8, 158, 56a  05 


WBATHER  BX7EEAU. 


Salaries,  Weather  Bureau 

Contingent  expenses,  Weather  Bu- 
reau  , 

Oeoeral  expenses,  Weather  Bureau. 

Station  salaries < 

Miscellaneous  expenses , 

Instruments,  etc 

Rents  and  repairs 

Traveling  expenses 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing. . 

Line  and  cable  repairs 

Investigations  and  substations. . 

Printing  office 


620,750 
91.000 


205,310.00 

25.000.00 
1,277,950.00 


$91,500,00  0 


30,000'    31,900.00  LO 


80,000 
22,000 

260,000 
4,200 

125.000 
45,000 


83.500.00  IL 
20,000.00  L 

269,000.00111 
3,800.00  11 

112,500.00X0 


204, 56a  91 

22,776.08 
1,098,306.95 

615,794-73 
71,386.10 
26,655.35 
63,395.65 
17,671.20 

179,379.82 
2,763.82 
78.182.46 
43,069.82 


Total  for  Weather  Bureau I. 

POREST  SERVICE. 

Salaries,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
officers  and  clerks 

General  expenses.  Forest  Service.... 

Improvement  of  the  National  For- 
ests. 


I 


National  Bison  Range  (appropri- 
ated $43,000),  balance  available 
July  1, 1909  (deficiency  act,  Feb- 
ruary 25, 1910,  $7,700) 

Naval  stores  industry  ($10,000),  bal- 
ance available  July  1, 1909 


Total  for  (regular)  Forest  Serv- 
ice  


Total  of  all  regular  and  special 
appropriations  for  entire  De- 
partment  


Refunds  to  depositors,  excess  of  de- 
posits  

Cooperative  work,  forest  investiga- 
tions  


Grand  total.. 


1,506.260.00     1.325,645.94 


60, 
3,986, 


200.00 
000.00 


6oo,ooaoo 


480.40 
050.68 


4,697,731.08 


59,455.90 
3,575,394.21 

537,101.27 


47,391.22 
1,046.13 


4.220,388.73 


$8,355.35 

1,489.21 
56a  11 

i,2oaoo 


5.106.03 
2,004.03 
6,624.26 
10,201.(r7 


19,813.51 
1,512.95 

4,663.21 
5.827.00 
7,8ia35 


998,428.06 


749.09 

2,223.92 
179,041.05 

4,955.27 
20,113.90 

5,244.65 
20,104.35 

2,328.80 
89,620.18 

1,046.18 
34,317.54 

l,9iai8 


182,614.06 


744.10 
410.605.79 

62,896.73 


3,089.18 
4.56 


477,342.35 


15.302.979.19   13,704,504.72 


1,658,384.47 


47, 


689.37 
965.60 


=  = 


48,966.86 
40,670.39 


10,722.51 
7,295.21 


15,470,634.16   13,794.231.97 


1,676,402.19 


a  This  Includes  $720,000  for  State  experiment  stations  under  the  regular  appropriation,  to  be  paid 
through  the  Treasury  Department.  Congress  also  appropriated  $624,000  as  a  permanent  appropriation 
tcr  State  experiment  stations  under  the  Adams  bill,  to  oe  paid  through  the  Treasury  Department.  Total 
to  be  paid  through  the  Treasury  Department  for  State  experiment  stations,  il^HijOOO. 
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MONTHLY  CHECK   STATEMENTS. 

The  check  statements  submitted  by  the  Treasury  and  subtreasuries 
were  compared  with  the  checks  issued  by  this  Division,  and  the 
amounts  verified. 

ANNUAL  SUPPLIES. 

Awards  for  all  ordinary  annual  supplies  for  the  use  of  this  Depart- 
ment during  the  fiscal  year  1910  were  made  by  the  Greneral  Supply 
Committee  of  the  Executive  Departments,  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  advertise  independently 
for  only  those  supplies  of  a  technical  character  which  are  used  by 
thb  Department  exclusively,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  were  design- 
edly omitted  from  the  general  schedule.  The  awards  made  for  these 
technical  supplies  were,  as  heretofore,  based  upon  bids  received 
through  advertisement  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  newspapers  in  the 
large  cities  and  special  mail  notifications  to  all  of  the  well-known 
deders  in  the  wares  required,  the  bids,  when  received,  being  sub- 
mitted to  and  passed  upon  by  a  board  of  award  acting  under  the 
instructions  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Secretary.     Although  supn 

£lies  aggregating  an  amount  less  than  $50  may,  under  the  act  of 
[arch  1,  1899,  be  purchased  in  the  open  market,  all  supplies,  as  far 
as  practicable,  were  regularly  adverttsed  for  either  directly  by  the 
Department  or  through  the  General  Supply  Committee. 

PUBLIC   MONEYS   RECEIVED   FROM   VARIOUS   SOURCES. 

There  were  received  from  various  sources  and  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  funds  the  followir^  siuns: 

Miscellaneous  receipts,  sales  of  condemned  property,  etc $10, 493. 23 

Telegraph-line  receipts,  Weather  Bureau 1, 710. 66 

Sales  ofproducts,  agricultural  station,  Hawaii 33. 40 

Sales  of  products,  agricultural  station,  Porto  Rico 1, 706. 56 

Sales  of  products,  agricultural  station,  Alaska 866. 42 

Sales  of  products,  agricultural  station,  Guam 17.41 

Total 14,827.68 

In  this  connection  it  is  thought  desirable  to  explain  the  method 
pursued  in  receiving  and  disposmg  of  the  moneys  pertaining  to  the 
several  funds. 

The  proceeds  of  ''condemned  property/'  ''library  index  cards,'' 
and  "card  index  of  agricultural  literature'' prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
"MisceUaneous  receipts,"  under  section  3618  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  products  at  the  insular  stations 
in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Alaska,  and  Guam  are  used  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  those  stations. 

Up  to  June  30,  1907,  the  moneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  "publi- 
cations" issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau  were  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  "General  expenses"  of  that 
Bureau,  under  section  227  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  Since  July  1, 
1907,  these  moneys  have  been  deposited  to  "Miscellaneous  receipts," 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  in  the  act  making  appropriations 
for  this  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908.  (34 
Stat.  L.,  1258.) 
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ANNUAL  BEPOBTS  OF  DEPABTMENT  OF  AQBICULTUBB. 


"Seacoast  telegraph  line  receipts''  are  covered  into  the  Treasury 
under  act  of  March  3,  1883.     (22  Stat.  L.,  61^.) 

In  acknowledgment  of  each  deposit  of  funds  the  Treasurer  issues 
to  the  depositor  a  duplicate  certificate  of  deposit.  The  number  of 
this  certificate  is  entered  as  part  of  the  transaction,  and  the  certificate 
is  filed  in  this  Division. 

These  moneys  are  forwarded  to  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Dis- 
bursements from  the  various  Bureaus,  Divisions,  and  Offices  of  the 
Department,  accompanied  by  a  letter  or  specially  printed  form,  in 
duplicate,  explaining:  from  whence  the  money  was  derived.  The 
duplicate  is  receipted  by  the  Chief  of  this  Division  and  returned  to  the 
sender.  The  original  is  placed  in  the  files  of  this  Division  as  a  voucher. 
The  amount  received  is  entered  in  a  book  with  a  description  of  the 
transaction  copied  from  the  letter  of  transmittal.  If  in  the  form  of 
cash  or  postal  money  order,  it  is  so  stated  in  the  entry,  and  if  by 
check  or  draft  a  minute  description  is  given,  with  name  of  pavor, 

[)ayee,  indorser,  name  of  bank,  number  and  date  of  check,  etc.  The 
aw  requires  that  money  so  received  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
within  thirty  days  after  its  receipt  by  a  Government  officer.  The 
practice  in  this  office  is  to  deposit  all  sums  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  they  are  received  unless  of  an  insignificant  amount.  The  Chief 
of  this  Division,  having  no  authority  to  do  otherwise,  accepts  the 
statements  accompanying  sums  of  money  submitted  to  him,  assuming 
them  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  facts. 

ACCOUNTS   FOR  THE   FISCAL  YEAR    1908  FINALLY   CLOSED. 

As  required  by  section  5,  legislative  act,  approved  June  20,  1874 
(18  Stat.  L.,  110-111),  the  unexpended  balances  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  1908  were  finally  covered  into  the  Treasury  on  June 
30,  1910,  and  carried  to  the  surplus  fund,  as  follows: 

Amount  of  unexpended  balances  for  fiscal  year  1908  turned  into  the  Treasury. 


Object. 


Salaries,  Department  of  Agriculture,  officers  and 

clerks $969,090 

Salaries,  Department  of  Agriculture,  extra  labor 7, 600 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Library,  Department  of  Agriculture , 

BimEAU  OF  ANIKAL  INDUSTBY. 

General  expenses.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry $892, 200 

Diseases  of  domestic  animals,  Minnesota 5, 000 

Animal  breeding  and  feeding 50,000 

Meat  inspection.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (permanent 

appropriation) 

Eradicating  cattle  ticks,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  1908 

Eradicating  cattle  ticks,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  1907  and 
1908  (appropriated  $25,000,  balance  July  1 ,  1907) 

BVBEAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTBT. 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  1906 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry $573, 484. 25 

Rent  and  repairs 11,295.75 

Grain  investigations 

Purchase  and  distribution  of  valuable  seeds  (includes 

$60,000,  deficiency  act) $252,000 

Foreign  seed  and  plant  Introduction 36,000 

Cotton  boll  weevil  investigations.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
1908 

BUBKAtJ  OF  CHKMISTBT. 

Ltboratory,  Department  of  Agriculture 


Amount 
appropriated. 


$976,60a00 

47,ooaoo 

12,500.00 


947,20a00 


3,ooo,ooaoo 
i25,ooaoo 


Amount 
disbursed. 


$947,454.88 
7,592.28 
46,435.07 
12,498.43 


[  878,938,39 
\  2,97a  01 
I   49,649.15 


2,725,034.27 
122,444.15 


10,811.90  10,811.90 

10,00a00  9,992.61 
}    584.780. 00 '{*™;«t:« 

40,00a00  I  39,862.20 

}  ««.ooa«,  {  ««;«|^.| 

110,00a00|  109,513.44 

I 

65O,00aO0|  611,925.10 


Amount 
unexpended. 


$21,635.12 

7.72 

564.03 

1.57 


13,261.61 

2,029.99 

35a  85 

274,965.73 
2,555.85 

Exhausted. 


7.» 

84&63 

Exhausted. 

137.80 

2,135.18 
512. 0 

486.56 


38,074.90 
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Amount  of  unexpended  balances  for  fiscal  year  1908  turned  into  the  Treasury — Cont'd. 


Object. 


BUREAU  OF  SOILS. 

Soil  Investigations $166,000 

Rent  of  buUdlngs 4,000 

BUREAU  OF  ENTOlfOLOGT. 

Entomological  Investigations $103, 800 

White  fly  in vestigatlons 10, 000 

Cotton  boll  weevil  investigations,  Bureau  of  Entomology 

Preventing  spread  of  moths,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  1907  and 
1908  (appropriated.$150,000,  balance  July  1 ,  1907) 

BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Biological  In  vestigatlons 

DIVISION  OF  PUBUCATIONS. 

Publications,  Department  of  Agriculturea 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 

Collecting  agricultural  Statistics $118,000 

Foreign  markets  in  vestigatlons 4 ,  900 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  ($827,000) » $30, 000 

Farmers' institutes 5,000 

Station  at  Alaska 24,000 

StaUon  at  HawaU 24,orO 

Station  at  Porto  Rico 24,000 

Nutrition  investigations 

Irrigation  investigations *. 


OFnCE  OF  PUBUC  ROADS. 

Public  road  inquiries $55, 660 

Rent  and  repairs 2, 000 

Total  for  main  department,  exclusive  of  Weather  Bureau 
and  Forest  Service 


WEATHER  BUREAU.     •- 


Salaries,  Weather  Bureau 

Fuel,  lights,  and  repairs,  Weather  Bureau i . 

Contingent  expenses,  Weather  Bureau 

Salaries,  station  employees,  Weather  Bureau 

General  expenses,  Weather  Bureau 


Total  for  Weather  Bureau. 


FOREST  SERVICE. 

General  expenses,  Forest  Servk» $1,696,800 

Rent  Goint  resolution,  Jan.  7, 1906,  Increas- 
ing rent) 60,000 

Administration,  etc.,  of  the  national  forests,  1908 

Survey  and  report  on  Appalachian  and  White  Mountain 
watersheds,  1907  and  1908  (appropriated  $25,000,  balance 

July  1,1907) 

Administration,  etc.,  of  the  national  forests,  1907  and  1906 
(appropriated  $125,000,  balance  July  1,1907) 


Total  for  Forest  Service.. 


Total  of  all  regular  appropriations  for  entire  Department. 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Buildings,  Department  of  Agriculture  ($1,500,000):  Balance 

availableonJuly  1,1900 

Paper  tests 


Grand  total  of  all  appropriations  available  for  the  De> 
partment  for  the  fiscal  year  1906 


Amount 
appropriated. 


I  $170,000.00 


}    113,800.00 
40,000.00 

141,407.27 


44,420.00 


35,000.00 


}    122, 


9oaoo 


107,000.00 


5,000.00 
150,000.00 


}      67, 


66a  00 


7,789,169.17 


196,990.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

551,550  00 

645,00a00 


Amount 
disbursed. 


$165,589.19 
3,486.66 


101,416.46 
9,53a  04 
38,396.83 

132,475.59 


44,261.67 


34,888.63 


/  117,917.44 
\       4,705.02 


28,341.73 

4,931.47 

23,996.29 

23,994.94 

24,000.00 

1,758.96 

149,305.43 


55,592.96 
1,879.93 


7,410,874.63 


Amount 
unexpended. 


$4ia81 
513.34 


2,383.54 

469.96 

1,603.17 

8,931.68 


158  33 


111.37 


82.56 
194.96 


1,658.27 

68.53 

4.71 

5.06 

Exhausted. 

3,241.02 

094.57 


67.02 
12a  07 


378,29454 


196,25a  16 

9,884.15 

9,815.34 

550,545.99 

593,211.46 


1,413,54a  00     1,359,707.10 


l,756,80a00 
375,00a  00 

23,403.76 
118,786.79 


2,273,990.55 


11,476,609.72 


1,251.10 
10,00a  00 


ll,487,9Sa82 


1,702,007.47 

53,214.36 
374,034.44 


15,845.37 
118,786.29 


2,263,887.93 


11,034,469.66 


968.40 
9,974.13 


11,045,412.19 


739.84 

115.85 

184.66 

1,004.01 

51,78a  54 


53,832.90 

1,578.17 
965.56 

7,55&3» 
.50 


10,102.62 


442,23006 


282.70 
25.87 


442,538.6a 


a  Congress  also  appropriated  tn  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  printing  and  binding,  $460,00a 
6  This  includes  1/20,000  for  state  experiment  stations  under  the  regular  appropriation,  to  be  paid 
through  the  Treasury  Department.    (x>ngress  also  appropriated  $432,000  as  a  permanent  appropriation 
for  state  experiment  stations  under  the  Adams  bill,  to  be  paid  through  the  Treasury  Department. 
Total  to  be  paid  through  the  Tieasary  Department  tar  state  experiment  stations,  $1,152,000. 
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BUILDINOS  RENTED  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  buildmgs  under  rent  in  the 
District  of  Ck)lumbia  on  June  30,  1910: 

*   Buildings  rented  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Location  of  buildings. 

For  what  purpose  used. 

rentaL 

Nos.  1224-1226  B  street  8w 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  offices  and  stora^  pur- 
poses. 
Bureati  of  Animal  Industry,  offlcM 

1720 

Rooms  914  and  015  Munaey  Boilding. . . . 
Rear  of  1228  C  street  sw 

420 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry!  stable 

144 

Atlantic  BniMtng 

270 

No.  913  E  street  nw 

Forest  Service, cariMnntef  shop ........^.....^...^.^. 

No.  215  Thirteenth  street  sw 

5,000 

360 

No.  201  Thirteenth  street  sw 

Office  of  Chief  Clerk,  offices  and  UboiBtoties. 

do 

No.  203  Thirteenth  street  sw 

420 

No.  205  Thirteenth  street  sw 

do 

420 

No.  207  Thirteenth  street  sw 

do 

420 

No.  207*Thirteenth  street  sw 

do 

430 

No.  209'Thirteenth  street  sw 

do 

430 

No.  224  Twelfth  street  sw 

do i 

2,800 
2,500 

360 

Nos.  1304-1306  B  street  sw 

Office  of  Chief  Clerk,  offices,  Uboratories,  and  storage 

rooms. 
do 

Nos.  iaOB-1310  B  street  sw 

Noff.  ?2l-223  l/lpwood  place  sw r . 

Bureau  of  Plant  Indus^,  seed  buikling 

4,800 
180 

No.  206  Fourteenth  street  sw 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  oMoes  and  laboralortet. 

do 

No.  2nR  Fourteenth  street  sw 

120 

No.  240  Fourteenth  street  sw 

do 

420 

Three  aDartments  in  The  Fairfax 

do 

900 

No.  1362  B  street  sw 

do 

1,800 

Nos.  20O-2Q2  Fourteenth  street  sw 

do 

Stable,  lot  27,  square  231 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  storage  purposes 

No.  207  Thirteen-and-a-half  street  sw. . . . 
No.  212  Thirteenth  street  sw 

Bureau  of  Chemistiyi  offices  and  storage  rooms 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  offices  and  laboratories 

do 

300 

000 

No.  1358  B  street  sw 

7S0 

Nos.  210-212  Fourteeoth  street  sw 

Bureau  of  Chemistry,  shed  for  machinery 

240 

No.  228}  Thirteen-and-a-half  street  sw. . . 
No.  216  Thirteenth  street  sw 

Bureau  of  Chemistry)  storing  food  samples 

300 

Bureau  of  Chemistiyjlaborabries  and  offluoes. 

Office  of  Public  Roads,  offices  and  laboratories 

Office  of  the  Solicitor,  offices 

16,000 
2,000 
1,200 
1.300 

No.  237  Fourteenth  street  sw 

No.  1316  B  street  sw 

No.  215  Twelfth  street  sw 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  offiioes 

Total 

72,646 

ESTIMATES  OP  APPEOPEIATIONS. 

The  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911, 
were  prepared  in  this  Division,  based  upon  recommendations  made  by 
the  Cnieis  of  the  several  Bureaus  and  Divisions,  and  after  receiving  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  were  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  in  accord- 
ance with  statutory  requirements. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND  ESTIMATES  FOB  1911. 

Estimates  for  1911. 

Salaries,  Department  of  Agriculture,  OflSce  of  the  Secretary $198, 770 

Officers  and  clerks $191,170 

Extra  labor 7, 600 

WEATHER  BUREAU. 

Salaries,  Weather  Bureau 206, 150 

Contingent  expenses.  Weather  Bureau 25, 000 

General  expenses.  Weather  Bureau 1, 277, 110 

Station  salaries 619, 910 

Miscellaneous  expenses 94, 000 

Instruments,  etc 30, 000 

Rents  and  repairs 82, 000 

Traveling  expenses 22, 000 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing 265, 200 

Line  and  cable  repairs 4, 000 

Investigations  and  substations 120, 000 

Printing  office 40,000 
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BtTREAV  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

Salaries $115,920 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 1, 234, 540 

Inspection  and  Quarantine $623, 000 

Eradicating  cattle  ticks 260, 000 

Dairy  industry 147,600 

Animal  husbandry 42, 000 

Diseases  of  animals 108,000 

Experimental  farm 12, 000 

Administrative  expenses 51, 940 

Cooperative  experiments  in  animal  feeding  and  breeding 50, 000 

BTJBBAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

Salaries $255,270 

General  expenses.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 1,133,346 

Patholojgical  laboratory $21, 7 10 

Fruit  diseases : 34,075 

Forest  pathology 16, 510 

Cotton  and  trucK  diseases 12,960 

Crop  physiology 25, 015 

Bacteriology  and  nutrition 23, 725 

Crop  acclimatization 34, 670 

Drug  and  other  plants 42, 970 

Crop  technology 13,030 

Cotton  standardization 11, 650 

Grain  standardization 51, 020 

Physical  investigations 15, 255 

Special  seeds  and  plants 16, 650 

Seed  testing  laboratories 25, 830 

Grain  investigations 61, 925 

Tobacco  investigations 22, 330 

General  plan  t  breeding 13, 700 

Paper  plant  investigations 8, 775 

Alkali  and  drought  resistant  plants 17,500 

Sugar  plant  investigations 23, 075 

Taxonomic  and  range  investigations 17,650 

Farm  management 130, 060 

Farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work 215, 155 

Dry-land  agriculture 31,730 

Western  agricultural  extension 74, 380 

Pomolc^cal  investigations 71, 615 

Experimental  gardens  and  grounds 13, 540 

Arlington  farm  and  horticulture 34, 930 

South  Texas  garden 9, 100 

Administrative  and  miscellaneous 42, 811 

Purchase  and  distribution  of  valuable  seeds 309, 590 

Congressional  seed  distribution 265, 710 

Foreign  seed  and  plant  introduction 43, 880 

FOREST  SERVICE. 

Salaries,  Forest  Service $60, 200 

Improvementof  the  National  Forests 275, 000 

General  expenses.  Forest  Service 4, 708, 500 

Fighting  forest  fires $145, 000 

Maintenance  and  supplies 260,640 

Forest  products 129, 420 

National  Forest  range  investigations 11, 820 

Silviculture,  National  Forests 66, 640 

Management  of  forests / 108, 010 

Market  and  miscellaneous  investigations 115, 470 

Absaroka  National  Forest 20, 844 

Alamo  National  Forest 33, 449 

Angeles  National  Forest 50,644 

Apache  National  Forest 31, 414 

Arapaho  National  Forest 21, 560 

73477'— AGB  1910 37 
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General  expenses,  Forest  Service — Continued. 

Arkansas  National  Forest $32j 

Ashley  National  Forest 19j 

Battlement  National  Forest 15, 

Beartooth  National  Forest 17, 

Beaverhead  National  Forest 31 

Bighorn  National  Forest 32j 

Bitterroot  National  Forest 31 

Blackfeet  National  Forest 38^ 

Black  Hills  National  Forest 44, 

Boise  National  Forest 27, 

Bonneville  National  Forest 22, 

Cabinet  National  Forest 21, 

Cache  National  Forest 18^ 

California  National  Forest 26, 

Caribou  National  Forest : 20, 

Carson  National  Forest 28, 

Cascade  National  Forest 37 

Challis  National  Forest 21 

Chelan  National  Forest 42, 

Cheyenne  National  Forest 28, 

Chiricahua  National  Forest 21 

Choctawhatchee  National  Forest 9j 

Chugach  National  Forest 17, 

Clearwater  National  Forest 41, 

Cleveland  National  Forest 38, 

Cochetopa  National  Forest 17^ 

Coconino  National  Forest 50, 

Coeur  d' Alene  National  Forest 45, 

Columbia  National  Forest 23, 

Colville  National  Forest 22, 

Coronado  National  Forest 24, 

Crater  National  Forest 31 

Crook  National  Forest 27 

Custer  National  Forest 12j 

Datil  National  Forest 42, 

Deerlodge  National  Forest 41. 

Deschutes  National  Forest 30i 

Dixie  National  Forest 16, 

•    Eldorado  National  Forest 11 

Fillmore  National  Forest.^ 18i 

Fishlake  National  Forest.' 20, 

Flathead  National  Forest 35, 

Fremont  National  Forest 29, 

Gallatin  National  Forest 26, 

Garces  National  Forest 19, 

Gila  National  Forest 47 

Gunnison  National  Forest 20i 

.  Hayden  National  Forest 16, 

Helena  National  Forest 34 

Holy  Cross  National  Forest ISJ 

Humboldt  National  Forest 19, 

Idaho  N ational  Forest 21 

Inyo  National  Forest 29i 

Jenerson  National  Forest 34 

Jemez  National  Forest 31 

Kaibab  National  Forest 20j 

Kaniksu  National  Forest 28^ 

Kansas  National  Forest 8, 

•Kern  National  Forest 27, 

Klamath  National  Forest 42^ 

Kootenai  National  Forest 30, 

La  Sal  National  Forest 13, 

Lassen  National  Forest 31 

Leadville  National  Forest 29 

Lemhi  National  Forest 20! 

Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest 17; 

Lincoln  National  Forest 20, 
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General  expenses,  Forest  Service — Continued. 

Lolo  National  Forest |28, 962 

Madison  National  Forest 24, 745 

Malheur  National  Forest 24, 063 

Manti  National  Forest 23, 000 

Manzano  National  Forest 14, 776 

Marcjuette  National  Forest 2, 406 

Medicine  Bow  National  Forest 19, 864 

Michigan  National  Forest 3, 744 

Minnesota  National  Forest 24, 433 

Minidoka  National  Forest 17, 800 

Missoula  National  Forest 34, 604 

Moapa  National  Forest ,.  3, 400 

Modoc  National  Forest 30, 890 

Mono  National  Forest 23, 726 

Monterey  National  Forest 16, 070 

Montezuma  National  Forest 23, 440 

Nebo  National  Forest 9, 300 

Nebraska  National  Forest 18, 260 

Nevada  National  Forest 20, 900 

Nez  Perce  National  Forest 28, 507 

Ocala  National  Forest 5, 623 

Olympic  National  Forest 32, 925 

Oregon  National  Forest 40, 882 

Ozark  National  Forest 26, 961 

Payette  National  Forest 20, 660 

Pecos  National  Forest 29, 489 

Pend  d'Oreille  National  Forest 27, 162 

Pike  National  Forest 41, 280 

Plumas  National  Forest 42, 012 

Pocatello  National  Forest 20, 246 

Powell  National  Forest 16, 600 

Prescott  National  Forest 33, 861 

Rainier  National  Forest 36, 220 

Rio  Grande  National  Forest 26, 620 

Routt  National  Forest 22, 060 

Salmon  National  Forest 29, 826 

San  Isabel  National  Forest 18, 070 

San  Juan  National  Forest 31, 458 

Santa  Barbara  National  Forest 37, 889 

Sawtooth  National  Forest 27, 200 

Sequoia  National  Forest. . .". 31, 512 

Sevier  National  Forest 20, 560 

Shasta  National  Forest 38, 676 

Shoshone  National  Forest 26, 220 

Sierra  National  Forest 49, 370 

Sioux  National  Forest 10, 919 

Siskiyou  National  Forest 29, 661 

Sitgreaves  National  Forest 28, 074 

Siuslaw  National  Forest 23, 176 

Snoqualmie  National  Forest 30, 129 

Sopns  National  Forest 22, 058 

Stanislaus  National  Forest 36, 788 

Sundance  National  Forest.. 6, 029 

Superior  National  Forest 19, 379 

Tahoe  National  Forest 30, 886 

Targhee  National  Forest 32, 400 

Teton  National  Forest 22, 100 

Toiyabe  National  Forest 24,000 

Tongass  National  Forest 8, 300 

Tonto  National  Forest 33,  111 

Trinity  National  Forest 36, 000 

Tusayan  National  Forest 27, 214 

Uinta  National  Forest 28, 600 

Umatilla  National  Forest .* 17, 200 

Umpqua  National  Forest 36, 110 
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General  expenses,  Forest  Service— Continued. 

Uncompahgre  National  Forest $25, 990 

Wallowa  National  Forest 33, 300 

Wasatch  National  Forest 23, 450 

Washington  National  Forest 31, 925 

Weiser  National  Forest 22, 800 

Wenaha  National  Forest 19, 790 

Wenatchee  National  Forest 32, 129 

White  River  National  Forest 19, 990 

Whitman  National  Forest 26, 950 

Wichita  National  Forest 10, 650 

Wyoming  National  Forest : 19, 700 

Zufii  National  Forest , 19, 741 

BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

Salaries $79,360 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Chemistry 791, 340 

Laboratory,  miscellaneous  expenses $36, 000 

Laboratory,  salaries  and  rent 73, 000 

Laboratory,  American  food  products 5, 000 

Food  and  drugs  act,  salaries  in  Washington 175, 000 

Food  and  drugs  act,  salaries  out  of  Washington 287, 340 

Food  and  drugs  act,  miscellaneous  expenses 240,000 

BUREAU  OF  BOILS. 

Salaries $37,420 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Soils 193, 600 

Soil  laboratory  investigations $48, 000 

Soil  water  investigations 5, 000 

Soil  survey 135, 160 

Administrative  expenses 5, 440 

BUREAU  OP  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Salaries $29,280 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Entomology 197, 900 

Deciduous  fruit  insects $40, 600 

Cereal  and  forage  insects 25, 000 

Southern  field  crop  insects 47,000 

Forest  insects 14,000 

Truck  crop  and  stored  product  insects 16, 250 

Bee  culture 10,000 

Citrus  fruit  insects 16, 500 

Miscellaneous  insects 28, 550 

Preventing  spread  of  moths.  Bureau  of  Entomology 300, 000 

BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

Salaries $15,400 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 71,520 

Game  preservation $9, 420 

Maintenance  of  mammal  and  bird  reservations 7, 000 

Food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals 25, 000 

Biolc^cal  investigations 18, 000 

Administrative  expenses '    12, 100 

DIVISION  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Salaries $61,490 

DIVISION   OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Salaries $172,730 

General  expenses,  Division  of  Publications 30, 000 

Rent  in  Washington $5,000 

Labor-saving  machinery,  etc 3, 000 

Stationery  and  materials 11, 500 

Furniture  and  fixtures 1, 000 

Photo)jraphic  equipment 4, 000 

Gas,  electricity,  etc 1,500 

Wagons,  horses,  etc 1, 000 

Miscellaneous  expenses 3, 000 
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BUREAU  OP  STATISTICS. 

Salaries , $104,700 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Statistics 116, 620 

Administrative  expenses $24, 920 

Special  field  agents 56, 000 

State  statistical  ag^ents 30, 200 

Speciied  investigations 2, 000 

Cost  production  farm  products 2, 500 

LIBRABT. 

Salaries $19,920 

General  expenses 15, 400 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Salaries $46,180 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 862,400 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  to  be  disburoed  by  the 

Treasury  Department $720, 000 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 33,400 

Farmers'  institutes 10, 000 

Station  at  Alaska 28,000 

Station  at  Hawaii 28, 000 

Station  at  Porto  Rico  (including  $5,000  for  coffee  investiga- 
tions)         28,000 

Station  at  island  ofGuam ^ 15,000 

Nutrition  investigations 10,000 

Irri^tion  investigations 70, 380 

Drainage  investigations ; 78, 860 

OFFICE  OF  PUBUC  ROADS. 

Salaries.. $21,260 

General  expenses,  OflSce  of  Public  Roads 92, 980 

Road  management $16, 000 

Investigating  road  building  and  maintenance 43,  OOQ 

Road  material 23, 280 

Administrative  expenses 10, 700 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Agriculture $100, 000 

Paper  tests 10,000 

Grand  total 13, 377, 136 

Meat  inspection,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (permanent  appropriation). .  3, 000,000 

Appropriated  for  1911, 

FOREST  SERVICE. 

Salaries  (also  included  in  main  caption) $60,200 

Improvement  of  the  national  forests 275, 000 

General  expenses.  Forest  Service 4,672,900 

Fighting  forest  fires $135,000 

Maintenance  and  supplies 221,040 

Forest  products 129, 420 

National  Forest  Range  Investigations 11,820 

Silviculture,  National  Forests 66, 640 

Management  of  Forests 108,010 

Market  and  Miscellaneous  Investigations 115, 470 

Paper  Tests 14,000 

Absaroka  National  Forest 20, 844 

Alamo  National  Forest 33, 449 

Angeles  National  Forest 50,644 

Apache  National  Forest 31,414 
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General  expenses,  Forest  Service — Continued. 

Arapaho  National  Forest |21, 


Arkansas  National  Forest. 

Ashley  National  Forest 

Battlement  National  Forest 

Beartooth  National  Forest 

Beaverhead  National  Forest 

Bighorn  National  Forest 

Bitterroot  National  Forest 

Blackfeet  National  Forest 

Black  Hills  National  Forest 

Boise  National  Forest 

Bonneville  National  Forest 

Cabinet  National  Forest 

Cache  National  Forest 

California  National  Forest 

Caribou  National  Forest 

Carson  National  Forest 

Cascade  National  Forest 

Challis  National  Forest 

Chelan  National  Forest 

Chiricahua  National  Forest 

Choctawhatchee  National  Forest. 

Chugach  National  Forest 

Clearwater  National  Forest 

Cleveland  National  Forest 

Cochetopa  National  Forest 

Coconino  National  Forest 

Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest. . . 

Colorado  National  Forest 

Columbia  National  Forest 

Colville  National  Forest 

Coronado  National  Forest 

Crater  National  Forest 

Crook  National  Forest 

Custer  National  Forest 

Datil  National  Forest 

Deerlodge  National  Forest 

Deschutes  National  Forest 

Dixie  National  Forest 

Eldorado  National  Forest 

Fillmore  National  Forest 

Fishlake  National  Forest 

Flathead  National  Forest 

Fremont  National  Forest 

Gallatin  National  Forest 

Garces  National  Forest 

Gila  National  Forest 

Gunnison  National  Forest 

Havden  National  Forest 

Helena  National  Forest 

Holy  Cross  National  Forest 

Humboldt  National  Forest 

Idaho  National  Forest 

Inyo  National  Forest 

Jenerson  National  Forest 

Jemez  National  Forest 

Kaibab  National  Forest 

Kaniksu  National  Forest 

Kansas  National  Forest 

Kern  National  Forest 

Klamath  National  Forest 

Kootenai  National  Forest 

La  Sal  National  Forest 

Lassen  National  Forest 

Lead  ville  National  Forest 

Lemhi  National  Forest 


32, 
19, 
15, 
17, 
31, 
32, 
31 
38; 
44, 
27 
22, 
21, 
18, 
26, 
20, 
28, 
37, 
21 
42; 
21 
9, 
17, 
41 
38, 
17 
50, 
45, 
19, 
23, 
22, 
24 
31 
27 
12, 
42, 
41 
30, 
16, 
11 
18, 
20, 
35, 
29, 
26, 
19 
47, 
20, 
16, 
34, 
18, 
19, 
21 
29, 
34, 
31 

2o; 

28, 
8, 
27 
42, 
30, 
13, 
31 
29 
20, 


560 
960 
668 
700 
299 
837 
238 
391 
159 
746 
925 
822 
143 
700 
240 
200 
971 
280 
600 
195 
131 
009 
848 
105 
783 
704 
226 
976 
854 
376 
910 
212 
369 
712 
847 
903 
208 
463 
600 
350 
730 
800 
830 
900 
594 
345 
484 
586 
850 
508 
610 
026 
780 
500 
001 
476 
400 
448 
805 
512 
000 
634 
890 
154 
720 
750 
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General  expenses,  Forest  Service — Continued. 

Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest $17, 426 

Lincoln  National  Forest 20,218 

Lolo  National  Forest 28,952 

Madison  National  Forest 24,745 

Malheur  National  Forest 24, 063 

Manti  National  Forest 23,000 

Manzano  National  Forest 14, 776 

Marquette  National  Forest 2, 405 

Medicine  Bow  National  Forest 28, 350 

Michigan  National  Forest 3, 744 

Minnesota  National  Forest '. 24,433 

Minnidoka  National  Forest 17, 800 

Missoula  National  Forest 34,504 

Moapa  National  Forest 3, 400 

Modoc  National  Forest 30, 890 

Mono  National  Forest 23, 725 

Monterey  National  Forest 15, 070 

Montezuma  National  Forest 23, 440 

Nebo  National  Forest 9,300 

Nebraska  National  Forest 18,250 

Nevada  National  Forest 20,900 

Nezperce  National  Forest 28,507 

Ocala  National  Forest 5, 623 

Olympic  National  Forest 32,925 

Oregon  National  Forest 40, 882 

Ozark  National  Forest 26, 961 

Palisade  National  Forest 15, 650 

Payette  National  Forest 20, 660 

Pecos  National  Forest 29,489 

Pend  d'Oreille  National  Forest 27, 162 

Pike  National  Forest 41, 280 

Plumas  National  Forest 42,012 

Pocatello  National  Forest 20, 246 

Powell  National  Forest 16, 500 

Prescott  National  Forest 33, 851 

Bainier  National  Forest 36, 220 

Rio  Grande  National  Forest 26, 620 

Routt  National  Forest 22,050 

Salmon  National  Forest 29,825 

San  Isabel  National  Forest 18, 070 

San  Juan  National  Forest 31, 458 

Santa  Barbara  National  Forest 37,889 

Sawtooth  National  Forest 27, 200 

Sequoia  National  Forest 31, 512 

Sevier  National  Forest 20,650 

Shasta  National  Forest 38, 675 

Shoshone  National  Forest 25,220 

Sierra  National  Forest 49,370 

Sioux  National  Forest 10, 919 

Siskiyou  National  Forest 29, 561 

Sitgreaves  National  Forest 28, 074 

Siuslaw  National  Forest 23,175 

Snoqualmie  National  Forest 30, 129 

Sopns  National  Forest 22,058 

Stanislaus  National  Forest 35, 788 

Sundance  National  Forest 6,029 

Superior  National  Forest 19,379 

Tahoe  National  Forest 30,886 

Targhee  National  Forest 16,850 

Teton  National  Forest 22,100 

Toiyabe  National  Forect 24, 000 

Tongaas  National  Forest 8,300 

Tonto  National  Forest 33,111 

Trinity  National  Forest 36, 000 

Tusayan  National  Forest 27,214 

Uinta  National  Forest 28, 600 
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General  expenses,  Forest  Service — Continued. 

Umatilla  National  Forest $17, 200 

Umpqua  National  Forest 36, 110 

Uncompahgre  National  Forest 26, 990 

Wallowa  National  Forest 33,300 

Wasatch  National  Forest 23, 450 

Washington  National  Forest 31}  925 

Weiser  National  Forest 22, 800 

Wenaha  National  Forest 19,790 

Wenatchee  National  Forest 32, 129 

White  River  National  Forest 19,990 

Whitman  National  Forest 26,950 

Wichita  National  Forest 10, 650 

Wyoming  National  Forest 19,700 

Zufii  National  Forest 19,741 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION. 

Paper  tests,  1911  (sundry  civil  bill,  June  25,  1910) $30, 000 

OFFICE   OF  THE   8ECRETART. 

Salaries,  Department  of  Agriculture  (not  including  Weather  Bureau) $1, 267, 500 

Officers  and  clerks $1, 259, 900 

Extra  labor 7, 600 

Contingent  expenses.  Department  of  Agriculture 100,000 

library.  Department  of  Agriculture 15, 400 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry $1,234,540 

Inspection  and  Quarantine $623, 000 

Eradicating  cattle  ticks 250,000 

Dairy  industry 147, 600 

Animal  husbandry 42, 000 

Diseases  of  animals 108,000 

Experimental  farm 12, 000 

Administrative  expenses 51, 940 

Cooperative  experiments  in  animal  feeding  and  breeding 50, 000 

Meat  inspection,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  (permanent  appropriation)...  3,000,000 

BUREAU   OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

General  expenses.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  1910-1911 $10, 000 

General  expenses.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  1911 1, 183, 346 

Pathological  laboratory $21, 710 

Fruit  diseases 34, 075 

Forest  pathology 16,510 

Cotton  and  trucK  diseases 12, 960 

Crop  physiology 25, 015 

Bacteriology  and  nutrition 23, 725 

Crop  acclimatization 34, 670 

Drug  and  other  plants 42, 970 

Crop  technology 13, 030 

Cotton  standardization 36, 650 

Grain  standardization 51, 020 

Physical  investigations 15, 255 

Special  seeds  and  plants 16, 650 

Seed  testing  laboratories 25, 830 

Grain  investigations 61, 925 

Tobacco  investigations 22, 330 

General  plant  breeding 13, 700 

Paper  plant  investigations 8, 775 

AlKali  and  drought  resistant  plants 17, 500 

Sugar  plant  investigations 23, 075 

Taxonomic  and  range  investigations 17, 650 

Farm  management 130, 060 
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General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  1911 — Continued. 

Farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  wort $240, 155 

Dry  land  agriculture 31, 730 

Western  agricultural  extension 74, 380 

Pomologiod  investigations 71, 615 

Experimental  gardens  and  grounds 13,540 

Arlington  farm  and  horticulture 34, 930 

South  Texas  garden 9, 100 

Administrative  and  miscellaneous 42, 811 

Purchase  and  distribution  of  valuable  seeds $309, 590 

Congressional  seed  distribution 265, 710 

Foreign  seed  and  plant  introduction 43, 880 

BUREAU  OF  CHBMI8TRT. 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Chemistry $816, 340 

Laboratory,  miscellaneous  expenses $36, 000 

Laboratory,  salaries  and  rent 73,000 

Liaboratury,  American  food  products 5,000 

Food  and  drugs  act,  salaries  in  Washington 175, 000 

■  Food  and  drugs  act,  salaries  out  of  Wa^ington  ($287,340) . .  232, 340 

Food  and  drugs  act,  miscellaneous  expenses  ($240,000) 220, 000 

Allotted  to  Referee  Board: 

Food  and  drugs  act,  salaries  out  of  Washington 55, 000 

Food  and  drugsact,  miscellaneous  expenses 20,000 

BURBAU  OP  SOILS. 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Soils $193, 600 

Soil  laooratory  investigations $48,000 

Soil  water  investigations 5, 000 

Soil  survey 135, 160 

Administrative  expenses 5, 440 

BUREAU  OP  ENTOMOLOOT. 

General  expenses.  Bureau  of  Entomology $202, 900 

Deciduous  fruit  insects $40, 600 

Cereal  and  forage  insects. 25, 000 

Southern  field  crop  inseqts 47, 000 

Forest  insects 14, 000 

Truck  crop  and  stored  product  insects 16, 250 

Bee  culture 10, 000 

Citrus  fruit  insects 16, 500 

White  fly  investigations 5, 000 

Miscellaneous  insects 28, 550 

Preventing  spread  of  moths.  Bureau  of  Entomology 300, 000 

BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVBT. 

General  expenses.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey $71, 520 

Game  preservation : $9, 420 

Maintenance  of  mammal  and  bird  reservations 7, 000 

Food  habits  of  birds  and  mammals 25, 000 

Biological  investigations 18, 000 

Administrative  expenses 12, 100 

DIVISION  OF  PUBUCATI0N8. 

General  expenses,  Division  of  Publicationso $30, 000 

Rent  in  Washington $5,000 

Labor-saving  machinery,  etc 3, 000 

Stationery  and  materials 11, 500 

Furniture  and  fixtures 1, 000 

Photographic  equipment 4,000 

Gas,  electricity,  etc 1,500 

Wagons,  horses,  etc 1,000 

Miscellaneous  expenses 3, 000 

o  Congress  also  appropriated  in  the  simdry  civil  bill  for  printing  and  binding,  $460,000. 
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BUREAU  OP  STATISTICS. 

General  expenses,  Bureau  of  Statistics $115, 620 

Administrative  expenses $24, 920 

Special  field  aeents 66, 000 

State  statistical  ag;ent8 30,200 

Special  investigations 2,000 

Cost  production,  farm  products 2, 500 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  ($862,400) « : . .    $142, 400 

Agricultural  experiment  stations $33, 400 

Fanners'  institutes 10,000 

Station  at  Alaska 28,000 

Station  at  Hawaii 28, 000 

Station  at  Porto  Rico  (including  $5,000  for  coffee  investi- 
gations)         28,000 

Station  at  Island  of  Guam 15, 000 

Nutrition  investigations 10, 000 

Irri^t ion  investigations 70, 380 

Drainage  investigations 78, 860 

OFFICE   OP  PUBUC  ROADS. 

General  expenses,  office  of  public  roads $92, 980 

Road  management $16, 000 

Investigating  road  building  and  maintenance 43, 000 

Road  material 23, 280 

Administrative  expenses 10, 700 

Total  for  main  department,  exclusive  of  Weather  Bureau 
and  Forest  Service 9, 294, 976 

WEATHER  BUREAU. 

Salaries,  Weather  Bureau $206, 150 

Contingent  expenses.  Weather  Bureau 25, 000 

General  expenses,  Weather  Bureau 1, 293, 610 

Station  salaries $620,410 

Miscellaneous  expenses 94, 000 

Instruments,  etc 30, 000 

Sand  Key  Building 15,000 

Rents  and  repairs 82, 500 

Traveling  expenses 22, 000 

Telephoning  and  telegraphing 265, 700 

Line  and  caole  repairs 4, 000 

Investigations  and  substations 120, 000 

Printing  office 40,000 

Total  for  Weather  Bureau ' 1, 524, 760 

Grand  total 15,797,636 

FISCAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE   FOREST   SERVICE. 

By  the  terms  of  General  Order  No.  138.  dated  January  15,  1910, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  placed  the  oisbursmg  and  accounting 
work  of  the  Forest  Service  under  the  immediate  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements, 

oThis  includes  $720,000  for  state  experiment  stations  under  the  regular  appropria- 
tion, to  be  paid  through  the  Treasunr  Department.  Congress  also  appropriated 
$720,000  as  a  permanent  appropriation  for  state  experiment  stations  under  tne  Adams 
bill  to  be  paid  through  the  Ireasury  Department.  Total  to  be  paid  through  the 
Treasury  Department  for  state  experiment  stations,  $1,440,000. 
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who  was  also  given  authority  to  make,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  such  changes  in  the  methods  of  accounting  and  dis* 
bursing  in  the  Forest  Service  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  from  time 
to  time.  By  the  same  order  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  Forest  Service, 
both  in  Washington  and  at  the  district  centers  in  ]\fissoula,  Mont., 
Denver,  Colo.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex^  Ogden,  Utah,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  Madison,  Wis.,  were  made  subject  to  the 
instructions  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  accounts  and  disbursements.  The  agricultural  appro* 
priation  act  of  May  26,  1910  (36  Stat.,  416),  supplemented  the  ^cre- 
tary's  action  by  transferring  these  fiscal  agents  from  the  Forest 
Service  to  the  statutory  roll  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Dis- 
bursements, thus  completing  the  change  which  places  the  Forest 
Service  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  Bureaus  in  regard  to  fiscal 
matters,  and  bringing  its  accounting  and  disbursing  work  under  the 
immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Accounts  and  Disbursements,  who  is  by  statute  the  administrative 
officer  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  statement,  furnished  by  the  fiscal  agents  of  the 
Forest  Service,  is  printed: 
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ANNUAL  EEPORT  OP   EXPENDITURES. 

A  classified  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910  (extended  to  August  31,  1910), 
was  prepared  in  accordance  with  law  and  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures.  A  recapitulation  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  Department  will  be  found  below,  classified  as  required  by  the 
committee: 

Recapitulation  of  the  several  avpropriationa  for  the  entire  Department  of  Agriculture  a» 
distributed  among  the  following  groups,  and  the  total  expenditures  under  each. 

Statutory  salaries $1, 308, 686. 95 

Lump-fund  salaries  in  Washin^n 1, 471, 730. 63 

Lump-fund  salaries  outside  of  Washington 7, 906, 866. 70 

Stationery 105, 591. 10 

Miscellaneous  supplies  and  services,  equipment,  books,  machinery, 

etc 1,947,549.27 

Furniture 80,407.37 

Fuel 30,165.02 

Freight 33,40L75 

Express 14,004.99 

Telegraph 190,375.76 

Telephone 42,513.85 

Rent 268,028.18 

Gas  and  electricity 25,096. 65 

Apparatus,  instruments,  and  laboratory  material 129, 347. 64 

Pnnting  and  binding 3, 095. 54 

Travel  and  station  and  field  expenses 1, 152, 495. 53 

Total 14, 709, 346. 93 


Total  appropriations  for  Department  of  Agriculture 15, 896, 845. 27 

Total  expenditures  under  above  groups $14, 709, 346. 93 

Advances  to  temporary  special  disbursing  agents  of 

the  Forest  Service 70,712.00 

Forest  Service  refunds: 

To  depositors,  excess  deposits 48, 966. 86 

Payments  to  Uinta  Indians 1, 113. 47 

Payments  to  States  and  Territories,  25  per  cent 
of  receipts 438,702.81 

Total  expenditures  of  entire  Department  of  Agriculture 15, 268, 842. 07 

Unexpended  balance  on  August  31,  1910 628,003. 20 

Repayments  to  credit  of  appropriations 40,756.94 

Net  unexpended  balance  on  August  31,  1910 668, 760. 14 

Of  this  amount  there  was  available  for  further  disbiursement 692. 80 


Balance 668, 067. 34 

Outstanding  liabilities  (estimated) 312,051. 81 

Balance  to  be  turned  back  in  Treasury  (estimated) 356, 015. 53 

INSPECTION   WORK. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agricultural  appropriation  act'  for  the  fiscal 
year  1909  there  was  imposed  upon  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Accounts  and  Disbursements  the  additional  duty  of  acting  as  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Department.  In  compUance 
with  this  provision  of  law  and  additional  instructions  from  the 
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Secretary^  the  disbursing  officer  has,  at  stated  intervals  during  the 
year,  conducted  inspections  of  the  property  and  financial  records 
kept  by  the  several  bureaus  of  the  Department.  A  xiniform  system 
for  the  keeping  of  these  records  has  been  devised  and  installed 
throughout  the  Department  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the  system 
inaugurated  has  done  much  to  simplify  the  financial  transactions 
between  the  several  Bureaus  and  the  disoursing  office. 

CONDITION  OP  WORK   IN   THE  DIVISION. 

The  work  of  the  Division  is  up  to  date,  but  to  keep  it  so  has  taxed 
to  the  utmost  the  energies  of  the  clerical  force.  In  tne  appropriation 
act  for  1911  Confess  has  provided  several  new  clerks  for  the  Division, 
but  even  with  this  additional  force  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  work 
from  falling  behind  in  view  of  the  additional  demands  upon  the 
Division  on  account  of  the  increasing  appropriations,  the  subdivision 
thereof,  the  preparation  of  several  fiscal  reports  for  Congress,  the 
property  and  financial  inspections  in  the  various  Bureaus,  and  the 
administrative  examinations  of  the  accoimts  and  disbursements  of 
the  Forest  Service 
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FINAN0B8  OF  THB  DEPARTMENT  FOB  SEVENTY-ONE  YEABS. 

StaieTnerd  of  appropriatioiu,  disbursements,  and  unexpended  balances  far  the  United  StatA 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  the  fiscal  year  18S9  to  the  fiscal  year  1910,  inclusive. 


Puipow. 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


Referenc© 
to  Statutes 
at  Large. 


Fis- 
cal 
year. 


Amount 
appro- 
pnated. 


Amount 
disbursed. 


Amount 

unex- 
pended. 


Colleotlon  of  agricultural  sta- 
ti«tio8,eto * 


Chemical  analyses  of  vegetable 
sabstanoes 

CoUeotlon  of  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, etc 

Chemical  analyses  of  yegeta- 
ble  sabstanoes 

Collection  of  agricultural  sta-f 
tistics 1 

Collection  of  a^ricultural  sta- 
tistics and  purchase  of  seeds 

Collection  of  agricultural  sta- 
tistics and  purchase,  etc.,  of 

gOQ^ ' 

Collection  of  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, etc.,  and  purchase, 
etc.,  of  seeds 

Information  in  relation  to  con- 
sumption of  cotton , 


Mar.  3,1830 
Aug.  2a,  1812 
Mar.  3,1843 
June  17, 1844 
Mar.  8,1846 
Mar.  3.1847 
Aug.  12,1848 


.do. 


Collection  of  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, etc.,  and  purchase, 
etc,  of  seeds 


Collection  of  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, etc,  and  purchase, 
etc,  of  seeds,  including  a  de- 
ficiency appropriation  of 
820,000,  made  March  3, 1863.. 

Salaries 

Collection  of  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, etc.,  and  purchase, 
etc ,  of  seeds 

Culture  of  cotton  and  tobacco. . 

Investigations  with  flax  and 
hemp 

Purchase  of  sorghum  seed 

To  rebuild  shop  in  propagat- 
ing garden 

Postage, 


Furniture,  carpets,  fuel,  eto . . 
Salaries \ 

Contingent  expenses 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics..T?.!?. 

Furniture,  carpets,  eto 

Library  and  laboratory 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
seeds 

Experimental  garden  and 
grounds 


To  pay  a  debt  incurred  in  pre- 
paring the  Agricultural  Re- 
portlorl861 


port 

Rent,  etc,  of  Commissioner's 
ofiloe. 


Salaries 

Contingent  expenses 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Pmchase,  etc,  of  seeds 

Experimental    garden    a  n  d1 
nounds,  etc j 

CootingBDt 


Mar.   8,1840      0 


....do.. 
Sept.  30. 
Mar.  3. 
Aug.  31. 
Mar.  3. 
May  31. 
Aug.  4. 
Mar.  3. 
May  16. 
Aug.  18. 
Mar.    3, 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1867 


....do 

June  12,1868 
Mar.  3,1860 
June  26,1860 
Mar.  2,1861 
Feb.  13,1862 


Mar.    1,1862 
Feb.  26,1863 


.do. 
.do. 


....do 

Mar.  14,1864 


....do 

....do 

....do 

June  26, 1864 
July  2, 1864 
June  25,1864 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


July    2,1864 

July  4,1864 
Mar.  2,1866 
.....do 


..do. 
.do. 

.do., 


July  23,  1866 
do 


364 
533 
642 
687 
767 
160 


364 

364 
641 
615 
05 
208 
202 
667 
664 
14 
80 
226 

226 
321 
427 
106 
217 


601 


601 
601 

601 
23 

23 
23 
23 
166 
360 
155 

155 
155 
166 

166 

166 


381 
160 
455 
466 

465 

160 
456 

160 
456 

201 
201 


1880 
1842 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 

1848 

1840 

1860 
1850 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 

1866 

1866 
1867 
1868 


1860 

iseo 

1861 
1862 


1863 
1864 


1864 
1864 

1864 
1864 

1864 
1864 
1864 

1866 

1866 

1866 
1865 
1866 

1866 

1866 

1866 

1866 
1866 
1866 

1866 
1866 

1866 
1867 
1867 


ii,ooaoo 
i,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 
3,6oaoo 

i,ooaoo 

3,6oaoo 

i,ooaoo 
4,eoaoo 
6,5oaoo 
6,ooaoo 
6,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

60,ooaoo 

3o,ooaoo 
76,ooaoo 
60,ooaoo 

3,5oaoo 
60,ooaoo 
40,ooaoo 
oo,ooaoo 

64.ooaoo 


8o,ooaoo 
6,ooaoo 

87,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 

20,000.00 

2,ooaoo 
8oaoo 

1,32a  00 
66a  00 

38,30a00 

3,6oaoo 

2o,ooaoo 

8oaoo 

4,ooaoo 

6i,ooaoo 

16,80a00 
3,704.05 

3,6oaoo 

46,72&60 

7,6oaoo 
2o,ooaoo 

70,166.00 

23,306.33 
30,60a00 

u,6oaoo 


ii,ooaoo 
i,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 
3,6oaoo 

i,ooaoo 

3,eoaoo 

i,ooaoo 
4,eoaoo 
5,eoaoo 
5,ooaoo 
6,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

60,ooaoo 

3o,ooaoo 
76,ooaoo 
60,ooaoo 

3,167.26 

oo,ooaoo 
40,ooaoo 
oo,ooaoo 

63,704.21 


80,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 


87,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 

o,5oaoo 
2,ooaoo 

soaoo 

1,32a  00 
66a  00 

38,30a00 

3,5oaoo 

20,000.00 

8oaoo 
4,ooaoo 

6i,ooaoo 

16,  soaoo 

3,60a66 

3,6oaoo 

46,726.60 

7,6oaoo 
2o,ooaoo 

70,166.00 

23,306.33 
30,60a00 

u,6oaoo 


S34178 


20&79 


io,6oac 


107.6 
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statement ofappropriaiiUmi,  ditbunemenit,  andunexpended  balaneeifor  (he  UnttedStaUi 
Department  of  Agriculture,  etc. — Continued. 


Puxpoae. 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


Rafsranoo 

to  Statutes 

atLaige. 


Fis- 
cal 
year. 


Amoont 
appro- 
pnated. 


Axnount 
disbursed. 


Amount 
unex- 


Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  


Pniohase  of  seeds. 


garden   and 


{■ 


Szperimental 
grounds,  etc 

BiOarles 

Contingent  expenses 

CoUectmg  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Purchase,  etc.,  of  seeds 

Museum •• 

Experimental  garden  and 
grounds v.*  •  • 

To  erect  a  buUding  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  — 

For  certain  goods  and  services 
furnished  the  Department. . . 

Salaries 

Colleoting  argicultural  statis- 
tics  

Contingent  expenses 

Experimental  garden  and 
grounds 

Purchase,  etc.,  of  seeds 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs. . 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Investigations  of  cattle  disease 

Contingent  expenses 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs. . 

Experimental  garden  and 
grounds 

Purchase,  etc.,  of  seeds 

Salaries { 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Purchase,  etc.,  of  seeds 

Experimental  garden  and! 
grounds | 

Contingent  expenses 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs. . 
CoUecting  and  modeling  speci- 
mens of  fruit ■ 

Library 

Herbarium 

Laboratory 

Folding  room ■ 

Collecting  sgiricnitural  statist 
tics 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
seeds,  etc 

Experimental  garden  a  n  dl 
grounds / 

Contingent  expenses 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs. 

Collecting  and  modeling  speci- 
mens of  fruit 

Herbarium 

Library 

Laboratory 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  , 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 


July  23,1866 

....do 

Mar.  ao,  1867 

July  23, 1866 
Mar.  2,1867 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


July  13,  1868 
July  20, 1868 


.do. 
-do. 


....do.. 
....do.. 
....do.. 


Mar.   8,1869 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

....do 

July  12, 1870 
July  15, 1870 

July  12, 1870 

do 

.....do 

July  16,  1870 

July  12, 1870 
do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

Mar.   8,1871 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

May   8,  1872 


.do. 
.do. 


201 
201 
202 
28 

202 
451 
451 

451 
452 
452 

452 

464 

00 
105 

106 
196 

106 
106 
106 
297 


298 


208 

208 
208 
245 
814 

246 
246 
246 
302 
303 
246 
246 

246 
246 
246 
246 
246 


489 
489 
509 


490 

490 
490 
490 
490 

77 

77 
77 


1867 
1867 


1867 
1866 
1868 

1868 
1868 
1868 

1868 

1868 


1869 

1869 
1869 

1869 
1869 
1869 

il870 


1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 

1870 
1870 

^1871 


1871 
1871 

il871 

1871 
1871 

1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1872 

1872 

1872 
hl872 

n1872 
1872 

1872 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 

1873 

1873 


$10,000.00 
116,200.00 


22,80a00 
88,020.00 

i3,ooaoo 

10,000.00 

85,2oaoo 

10,000.00 
22,80a00 

ioo,ooaoo 

37,60170 
65,368.00 

10,000.00 
31,09a  00 

23,500.00 

20,ooaoo 

22,635.00 
69,24a  00 

i6,ooaoo 

15,000.00 
13,20a00 
2,500.00 

21,500.00 

20,ooaoo 

71,96a  00 
15,000.00 

30,ooaoo 

53,20a00 

8,100,00 
4,700.00 

1,000.00 

i,ooaoo 

1,000.00 

i,7oaoo 

500.00 
75, 17a  00 

i6,ooaoo 
45,ooaoo 

36,80a00 
12,90a00 

4,7oaoo 

1,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,060.00 
3, 45a  00 
75,89a  00 

16,000.00 

56,ooaoo 


$io,ooaoo 

115,20a00 


22,80a00 

38,oaaoo 
i3,ooaoo 

8,406.34 
85,20a00 

io,ooaoo 

22,80a00 

99,668.00 

87,604.70 
66,368.00 

10,000.00 

3i,ooaoo 

23,600.00 

2o,ooaoo 

22,636.00 
67,72a  00 

i5,ooaoo 

12,605.60 
13,20a00 

2,5oaoo 

21,500.00 
18,961.33 

71,81L64 

i5,ooaoo 

28,865.17 
63,20a00 

8,ioaoo 
4,7oaoo 

1,000.00 

i,ooaoo 

i,ooaoo 

i,7oaoo 

6oaoo 

75,017.89 
14,069.36 

45,ooaoo 

36,800.00 
12,900.00 

4,7oaoo 
i,ooaoo 

1,000.00 
2,060.00 

3,45aoo 

75,88a  73 

i5,ooaoo 
66,ooaoo 


11,608.66 


332.00 


1,62a  00 


2,30140 


1,018.67 
168.30 


1,13183 


152.U 
94a  64 
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Statement  ofappropriatiom,  disbursemerUSy  and  unexpended  hdlanees/ar  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricultitre,  etc. — Continued. 


Poipose. 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


Reference 
to  Statutes 
at  Large. 


I 


Fi8- 

caL 
year. 


Amount 
appro- 
priated. 


Axnoont 
disbursed. 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


garden    a  n  d  i 


Experimental 
grounds 

Contingent  expenses 

Folding  room 

Furniture,  oases,  and  repairs. 

Museum  and  herbarium 


Library 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  


May  8.  1872 
June  10,  1S72 

May   8,  1872 

....do 

.....do 

....do 

June  10,  1872 
May  8,  1872 
Mar.   3,  1873 


.do. 


Purehase  and  distribution  oft 
seeds,  etc j 

Experimental  garden  and) 
grounds j 

Museum  and  herbarium 

Contingent  exiwnses 

Furniture,  oases,  and  repairs. . 

Library 

Postage 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  VT. 

Purchase  and  distribution  of  I 
seeds,  etc 1 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs. . 

Experimental    garden    a  n  dj 


.do.. 


...do.... 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

June  20, 1874 


....do 

....do 

Jan.  25, 1875 

June  20,  1874 

do.. 


df 

grounds \|  June  23,  1874 

Contingent  expenses |  June  20,  1874 

Museum  and  herbarium. 


rl do. 

\  June  23,  1874 


Laboratory I do 

Library i do 


Postage 

To  publish  Commissioner's  re- 
port for  the  years  1872  and 
1873 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
seeds 

Experimental  garden  a  n  di 
grounds / 

Museum  and  herbarium 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs.. 

Library 

Laboratory 

Contingent  expenses 

Postage 

Salaries 


June  20,  1874 


June  23,  1874 
Mar.   3, 1875 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


Experimental    garden    and 
n'ounds 

Collecting  agricultural  stAtls- 
tics 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
seeds,  etc ^.. 

Museum  and  herbarium 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs. 

Library , 

Laboratory , 

Contingent  exprases 

Postage , 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
seeds,  etc 

Bxpertroeotal    c^uden     and) 
grounds J 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

July  21,  1876 
Aug.  15,1876 
July  31,  1876  I  19 
Aug.  15,  1876     19 


18 
18 

18 

18 
tfl8 
\18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
19 
19 


..do 

/....do 

\Mar.  3,  1877 
Aug.  15,  1876 

...^do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Mar.  3, 1877 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


77 

368 

77 

78 

77 

78 

78 

369 

78 

506 

506 
506 
507 
540 
507 
529 
507 
507 
507 
507 
542 
107 

107 
107 
303 
107 
107 
227 
107 
107 
227 
227 
227 
107 


227 
368 


394 

368 

368 

368 

368 

368 

<    368 

95 

I  167 

I  115 

I  167 

167 
167 
319 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
167 
317 

317 

317 
317 
360 


^1873 

^1873 

1873 
1873 

^1873 

1873 
1874 

1874 

1874 


1874 

1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 

1875 

|l87& 

I  1875 

|l876 

I  1875 

)l875 

1875 
1875 
1875 


1875 
1876 

1876 

1876 

^1876 

1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1876 

1877 
1877 


1877 

^1877 

1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 

1878 

1878 
^1878 


I3i,ooaoo 

13,300.00 

300.00 
6,200.00 

5,ooaoo 

1,750.00 
78, 19a  00 

i5,ooaoo 

65,000.00 

26,200.00 

2,000.00 

13,600.00 

4,200.00 

1,500.00 

52,000.00 

77,180.00 

15,000.00 
95,000.00 

4,2oaoo 

24,100.00 

12,600.00 

4,500.00 

1,300.00 

i,5oaoo 

52,000.00 


50,000.00 
77,180.00 

15,000.00 

66,000.00 

19,990.00 

2,000.00 
3,300.00 
1,250.00 
1,300.00 
12,100.00 
52,000.00 

67,836.96 
11,550.00 

10,000.00 

85,000.00 

2,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,OOO.UO 
1,300.00 

io,ooaoo 

4,000.00 
65, 64a  00 

i5,ooaoo 

75,000.00 
10,500.00 


831,000.00 

12,507.06 

300.00 
5,200.00 

4,674.43 

1,750.00 
76,924.00 

11,553.20 

64,90180 

26,73L74 

1,942.02 
12,699.34 
3,302.40 
1,259.10 
35,449.09 
77,127.60 

12,147.56 
94,719.83 

4,135.36 
24,094.06 
10,972.61 

3,300.00 

1,300.00 

1,087.90 

42,633.00 


49,561.91 
n,  115. 71 

14,500.00 

65,000.00 

19,956.11 

1,993.55 
3,124.23 
1,046.84 
1,300.00 
11,37^91 
3,42&29 

67,80ai9 
11,560.00 

10,000.00 

8o,ooaoo 

2,000.00 
2,000.00 
800.00 
1,300.00 
8,800.00 
3,950.00 
65, 64a  00 

15,000.00 

74,579.33 
10,500.00 


8792.04 


325.57 


1,26a  00 

3, 44a  80 

95.11 

468.20 

57.98 
900.66 
897.60 
240.90 
16,550.91 

52.40 

2,852.44 

280.17 

64.64 

6.94 

1,627.39 

i,OQaoo 


412. 10 
9,367.00 


438.00 
64.29 


5oaoo 


33.89 

a45 
175.77 
203.16 


721.00 
48,571.71 

30.77 


5,ooaoo 


200.00 


1,200.00 

5a  00 


420.67 


73477**— AGE  1910- 


-38 
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Slatcment  of  approprialiona,  dUbursemerUs^  and  unexpended  balances  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  etc. — Continued. 


Purpose. 

Date  of  ap- 

propzlatton 

act. 

Reference 
to  Statutes 
at  Large. 

Fls- 
eal 
year. 

Amount 

Amount 
disbursed. 

Amount 

t 

1 

1 

unex- 
pended. 

MiiflAUTn ....        .  .     

Mar.   3,1877 
do 

19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 

20 
20 

20 

20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 

20 
20 
21 

21 

21 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 

21 

21 
21 
21 

21 

21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 

21 

21 
21 

21 

21 
21 
21 

21 
21 

317 
317 
317 
317 
317 
317 
360 

246 
203 

203 

203 
203 
240 
203 
204 
204 
204 
204 
204 

204 

240 
392 
23 

23 

23 

23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 
23 

29 

30 
292 
294 
453 

293 

294 
294 
294 
294 
295 

1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 

1878 
1879 

1879 

1879 

}l879 

1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 

1879 

1879 
1879 
1880 

1880 

1880 

1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 

1880 

1880 
1881 

|l881 

1881 

1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 

1881 

1881 
1881 

1881 

1881 
1881 
1882 

1882 
1882 

81,500.00 
4,500.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
8,000.00 
4,000.00 
2,500.00 

10,000.00 
66,900.00 

10,000.00 

75,000.00 

13,500.00 

1,000.00 
4,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
8,000.00 
4,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

1,500.00 

66,900.00 

10,000.00 

76,000.00 

13,100.00 
1,000.00 
4,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
8,000.00 
4,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 
69,200.00 

102,160.31 

10,000.00 

12,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
4,000.00 

10,000.00 
4,000.00 
5,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 
4,000.00 

7,500.00 

5,000.00 
20,000.00 
79,500.00 

10,000.00 
6,000.00 

$1,500.00 

4,5oaoo 

1,000.00 
1,000.00 
8,000.00 
3,415.61 
2,500.00 

10,000.00 
66,900.00 

10,000.00 

75,000.00 

13,500.00 

1,000.00 
4,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
8,000.00 
3,060.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

1,500.00 

66,900.00 

9,982.88 

75,000.00 

13,100.00 
1,000.00 
4,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
8,000.00 
4,000.00 

5,000.00 

8,878.84 
60,185.22 

102,167.48 

9,985.60 

12,600.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
4,000.00 
9,760.17 
3,838.00 
3,762.51 

4,997.31 

10,000.00 
4,000.00 

7,500.00 

460.00 
18,853.55 
79,491.81 

10,000.00 
^811.85 

Furniture,  casee,  and  repairs . . 

Lib  ra  ry . .'. '. .'. 

do 

do 

Contingent  expenses 

Postage 

do 

do 

'$584^39 

Repon  on  forestry 

do 

International  Ind.ustrial  Ex- 
position at  Paris 

Dec.  15,1877 
June  19, 1878 

do 

do 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
seeds,  etc 

Experimental     garden     and! 

grounds / 

Museum 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs  . . 

I/ibrary 

I/a*K>ratory  .  *  .        ^..    .. 

do 

Contingent  expenses 

do 

do 



Postais -vrr 

IOlOO 

Investigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  innfK*ts 

do 

Investigating  diseases  of  do- 
mestic animals 

do 

Mar.  3,1879 
June  21,1879 

do 

To  erect  a  stable 

BFlfvriAff  ... 

Collecting  agricultural  sutis- 
tics 

17.12 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
seeds,  etc 

do 

do 

Experimental     garden     and 
grounds 

Museum 

do 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs  . . 

do 

do 

Library........ fT. 

Laboratory 

Contingent  expenses 

do 

do 

Postage .'. 

Investigating  the  history  and 
hahitA  nf  ififieotf 

do 

do 

Investigating  diseases  of  do- 
mentlo  animals .    ^ 

...  .do 

1,121.16 
14.78 

Salaries 

June  16,1880 

do 

May    3,1881 

June  16,1880 

.     do 

Purchase  and  distribution  ofi 
seeds,  etc / 

CoUectlng  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

2.83 
14.40 

Experimental     garden     and 
grounds 

Museum 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs . .. 

do 

do 

do 

Library 

Laboratory 

do 

Contingent  expenses 

do 

295     1 

230.83 

Postage ^ 

do 

295 
296 

294 

295 

1 
1 

1 

1 

162.00 

Report  on  forestry 

do 

1,237.49 
2.69 

Investigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  insects 

do 

Investigating  the  diseases  of 
domestic  animals 

do 

do 

do 

Exa»pinatlnn  of  fibers  . 

295     1 

Experiments  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar 

295 

295 
295 
381 

382 
382 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

Collecting  ^t a  touching  arid 

regions  of  the  United^ates  . 

Reclamation  of  arid  lands 

do 

do 

4,540.00 
(•) 

Salaries 

Mar.    3,1881 
..    do 

8.19 

CoUectlng  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Laboratory 

do ". 

iii'ii 

a  Unexpended  balance  of  $1,646.45  carried  to  fiscal  year  1882. 
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Statement  of  approprxaiioni,  disbttnemenU,  and  unexpended  balances  for  the  United  Statei 
Department  of  Agriculture^  etc. — Continued. 


Puipooe. 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


Refereooe 
to  Stotutea 
at  Large. 


Fis- 
cal 
year. 


Amoant 
appro- 
priated. 


Amoont 
disbursed. 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


Povefaase  and  distribution  of 
seeds,  etc ' 

Ezperimenta  in  the  culture, 
etc.,  of  tea 

Experimental  garden  and\ 
grounds / 

Museum 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs. . 

Library 

Investigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  insects 

Examination  of  fibers 

Investigating  the  diseases  of 
domestic  animals 

Collecting  data  touching  the 
arid  r^ons  of  the  United 
Btotes 

Reclamation  of  arid  lands,  in- 
cluding an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  $1,646.45  from  fiscal 
year  1881 

Report  on  forestry 

Postage 

Contingent  expenses 

Building  for  display  of  agricul- 
tural implements 

Experiments  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  (including 
$864.60  from  sale  of  molasses, 
etc.) 

Transportation  of  specimens 
from  Atlanta 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 

Laboratory ! 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
seeds,  etc 

Experiments  in  the  culture, 
etc.,  of  tea 

Experimental  gaxden  audi 
grounds j 

Museum 

Furniture,  cases,  and^rei>airs. . 

Library 

Investigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  taisects 

Examination  of  fibers 

Investigating  the  diseases  of 
domestic  animals 

Reclamation  of  arid  lands,  in- 
cluding an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  $85.26  from  fiscal  year 
1882 

Report  on  forestry 

Postage 

Contingent  expenses 

Experiments  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar,  including  an 
unexpended  balance  of 
$3,530.85  from  fiscal  year  1882 . 

Erection  of  building  for  seed 
division 

Report  on  the  Angora  goat... . 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 

Laboratory,  and  for  experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  including  $842.18  from 
the  sale  of  sirup,  etc 


Mar.    3,1881 
Apr.  16, 1882 

Mar.    3,1881 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


.do. 


.do. 


Feb.  13, 1882 
May.  19, 1882 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

Aug.    7,1882 

do 

Jan.  20,1883 


.do. 


.do. 


21 


22 


44 


383 

383 
384 

384 
384 


384 

384 
384 

384 

385 


884 

3 
80 

00 
00 

00 

01 
91 
02 
01 
01 
01 

01 
01 

02 


02 

306 

337 
408 

410 


^1882 

1882 

[l882 

1882 
1882 
1882 

1882 
1882 


1882 


1882 


1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 

1882 


1882 

1882 
1883 

1883 


1883 
1883 


1883 
1883 


1883 
1883 
1883 


1883 
1884 


1884 


$ioo,ooaoo 

io,ooaoo 

i5,ooaoo 

i.ooaoo 
4,  oca  00 
i,ooaoo 

2o,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 

25,ooa'oo 


5,ooaoo 


11,64&45 

5,ooaoo 

4.ooaoo 

io,ooaoo 

io,ooaoo 


35,864.60 

5,ooaoo 

102,580.00 

8o,ooaoo 
6,ooaoo 

80,000.00 

5,ooaoo 

15,50a00 

i,ooaoo 
6,7oaoo 
i,5oaoo 

2o,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

25,ooaoo 


20,06&26 

10,  oca  00 
4,ooaoo 
i5,ooaoo 


28, 53a  85 

25,ooaoo 
5oaoo 

127, 64a  00 

80,ooaoo 


410     1     1884        16,842.18 


$O0,O0L53 

8, 75a  87 
14,068.25 

i,ooaoo 
4,ooaoo 

973.85 
10,096.04 

5,ooaoo 

22,443L80 


4,21&55 


11,56L10 
4,04L00 

4,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

io,ooaoo 


32,333L75 

4,096.01 
102,57&40 

78, 17a  80 

6,ooaoo 
80,ooaoo 

3,00&66 
15,47L82 

i,ooaoo 
6,7oaoo 

1,485.32 

10, 09/.  75 
7,061.04 

21,58128 


12,420.13 
8,73L90 
3,977.40 

14,02a  74 


28,62&31 

25,ooaoo 
5oaoo 

127,630.87 
70, 77a  86 


16,820126 


$&47 

1,24SL13 
3L75 


26.15 
L06 


2, 55a  11 
78145 


5a  CO 


LOO 
4.51 

1,82a  20 


1,004.34 
28L18 


14.68 

2.25 
2,0S8.06 

3,415.72 


i,Woi 

22.51 
79.2tt 


L64 


.13 
22a  14 


12.02 


a  Unexpended  balance  of  $85.26  carried  to  fiscal  year  1883. 
h  Unexpended  balance  of  $3,530.85  carried  to  fiscal  year  1883. 
•  Unexpended  balaxK»  of  $7,65ai3  carried  to  fiscal  year  1884. 
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Statement  of  appropriations ,  dithurBemerUB,  and  unexpended  balances  for  (he  United  Statei 
Department  of  Agriculture^  etc, — Oontinued. 


Porpoae. 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


RefereDoe 

toStetates 

at 

Large.  | 

Fis- 
cal 

• 

year. 

t 

t 

1 

22 

410 

1 

1884 

^ 

400 
411 

1 
1 

|l884 

22 

409 

1 

1884 

22 

410 

1 

1884 

22 

411 

1 

1884 

22 
24 

409 
273 

1 

1 

}l884 

22 

411 

1 

1884 

22 

411 

1 

1884 

22 

411 

1 

1884 

22 

411 

1 

1884 

22 

411 

1 

1884 

22 

631 

1 

1884 

23 

36 

1 

1885 

23 

38 

1 

1885 

23 

31 

1 

1885 

23 

38 

1 

1885 

23 

38 

1 

1885 

23 

37 

1 

1885 

23 

39 

1 

1885 

23 

39 

1 

1885 

23 

30 

1 

1885 

23 
2S 

37 
581 

1 
1 

}l«5 

23 

38 

1 

1885 

23 

39 

1 

1885 

23 

39 

1 

1885 

23 

39 

1 

1885 

23 

37 

1 

1885 

23 

207 

1 

1885 

23 

353 

1 

1886 

23 

356 

1 

1886 

23 

355 

1 

1886 

23 

356 

1 

1886 

23 

354 

1 

1886 

23 

354 

1 

1886 

23 

354 

1 

1886 

23 
25 

356 
581 

1 
1 

}l886 

23 

356 

1 

1886 

23 

356 

1 

1886 

23 

254 

1 

24 

273 

1 

1886 

25 

681 

1 

23 

354 

1 

1886 

23 

356 

1 

1886 

23 

356 

1 

1886 

23 

355 

1 

1886 

23 

364 

1 

1886 

24 

100 

1 

1887 

Amoant 
appro- 
priated. 


Amount 
diabaraed. 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


Purchase  and  distribution  of 
seeds,  etc 

Experimental  gardens  and 
grounds 

Museum 

Furniture,  oases,  and  repairs  .. 

Library , 

Investigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  insects 

Reclamation  of  arid  lands,  in- 
cluding an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  $7,656.13  from  fiscal 
year  1883 , 

Investigating  the  diseases  of 
domestic  animals 

Report  on  forfstry 

Postage 

Contingent  expenses 

Building  of  greenhouse 

Salaries , 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. . 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
seeds,  etc 


Jan.  20,1883 

I — do , 

.....do 

do 

do , 

f....do 

[Aug.    4,1886 


Jan.  20,1883 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

June    5,1884 


....do 

May  29,1884 


Laboratory,  and  for  experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of 


June    5,1884 


sugar 

Investigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  insects , 

811k  culture , 

Contingent  expenses , 

Report  on  forestry 

Experimental  garden  and 
grounds 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs  ., 

Postage , 

Experiments  in  the  culture, 
etc.,  of  tea 

Library 

Museum 

Quarantine  stations 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
including  an  unexpend^ 
balance  of  $93,192^  from 
fiscal  year  1885 

Quarantine  station8,lncluding 
an  unexpended  balance  of 
t2,970^  for  fiscal  year  1885. . . 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
seeds,  etc 

Laboratory,  and  for  experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar 

Investigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  insects 

Silk  culture 

Contingent  expenses , 

Report  on  forestry , 

Experimental     garden 
grounds 


.do. 


..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

..do. 

,    ..do 

\Oct.  19,1888 
June  5,1884 
do 


do 

do 

do 

June    7,1884 
Mar.    3,1885 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


and 


Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs. , 

Postage 

Ezperunents  in  the  culture, 

etc.,  of  tea 

Library 

Museum 

SaUrlM 


..do 

/....do 

lOct.  19,1888 
Mar.    3,1885 

do 

f....do 

Aug.  4,1886 
[Oct.  19,1888 
Mar.  3,1885 
....do....... 


do 

do 

do 

June  30,1886 


$75,000.00 

15,500.00 

1,000.00 
6,000.00 
1,500.00 

20,002.82 


17,666.13 

25,000.00 
10,000.00 

4,000.00 
14,000.00 

2,500.00 
137,590.00 

100,000.00 
190,000.00 

100,000.00 


50,000.00 

20,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
10,000.00 

17,840.25 

6,000.00 
4,000.00 

3,000.00 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

25,000.00 

137,590.00 

75,000.00 


193,192.27 

32,970.82 
100,000.00 

40,000.00 

25,000.00 

15,012.00 

15,000.00 
10,000.00 

17,208.13 

7,500.00 
4,000.00 

3,000.00 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

142,800.00 


$74,986.48 

15,448.87 

903.51 
5,996.82 
1,439.86 

20,008.82 


16,164.68 

24,011.85 
9,996.30 
3,84L48 

13,991.43 

2,600.00 

137,557.80 

99,966.89 
56,807.73 

99,963.82 


49,996.70 

19,966.83 
14,916.23 
14,862.20 
9,967.36 

17,513.67 

6,947.27 
3,056.98 

2,996.90 

1,403.63 

1,000.00 

22,020.18 

137,337.42 

68,723.06 


58,261.06 

18,958.57 
99,960.24 

39,942.11 

24,976.46 

15,006.60 

14,937.62 
9,836.83 

17,024.88 

7,423.50 
2,556.20 

1,813.67 
1,417.03 


$13.52 

51.19 

6.40 

LIS 

60.14 


1,491.45 

068.15 
L70 

158.52 
8.57 


32.20 

13.41 
(«) 

16.18 


3.30 

13.17 

83.77 

137.80 

12.64 

326.58 

62.73 
43.02 

1.10 
96.37 


141,420.08 


252.58 
6,276.04 

134,931.22 

14,012.25 
19.78 

57.89 

23.54 

3.50 

62.38 
163.17 

183.25 

76.41 
1,443.80 

1,186.33 

82.97 

M2 

i,«o.a 


a  Unexpended  balance  of  $08,192.27  carried  to  fiscal  year  1886. 
»  Uneigpended  balance  of  $2,970.82  carried  to  flMal  year  1886. 
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Statement  of  appropriation$,  disbunemenU,  and  unexpended  balances  for  the  UnUed  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  etc.— Continued. 


Purpose. 


Collecting  agzicultuial  statis- 
tics  

Baxeau  of  Animai  Industry . . 

Quarantine  stations , 

Purcliase  and  distribution  of 
seeds,  etc 

Laboratory 

Experiments  in  the  manufao- 
tuiB of  sugar,  includingll  ^1 
from  sales , 

Investigating  the  history  and 
babi  ts  of  insects 

ffilk  culture,  including  S864.81 
from  sale  of  raw  silk 

Contingent  expenses , 

Report  on  forestry 

Experimental  garden  and 
grounds , 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs . . 

Postage 

Experiments  in  the  culture, 
etc.,  of  tea 

Pomological  information 

library 

Botanical  investigations 

Museum , 

Ornithology  and  mammalogy.. 

Reclamation  of  arid  lands 

Adulteration  of  food 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 

Buieau  of  Animal  industry, 
including  $100,000  immedi- 
ately available  

Quarantine  stations 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
seeds,  etc 

lAbOTAtorj 

Experiments  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar 

Experiments  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  (deficiency) 

Investigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  insects 

Silk  culture,  including  $1,989.06 
from  sale  of  raw  silk 

Contingent  expenses 

Report  on  forestry 

Experimental  garden  and 
grounds 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs . . 

Postage 

Pomological  information 

Library 

Botanical  investigations 

Museum 

Omltholocy  and  mammalogy.. 

Adulteration  of  food 


Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics.7!:.!?. 

Botanical  investigations 

Investigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  insects 


Ornithology  and  mammalogy. 


Pomological  information 

Mloioflooplcal  investigations. 
Laboxatory 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


June  30, 1886 

do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do 

.do 

Oct.  19.  1888 
June  30. 1886 
Pet.  19,  1888 
June  30,  1886 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  3,1887 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


..do 

|Oct.  19,  1888 

Mar.   3,1887 


.do. 
.do., 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

fJuly  18, 1888 
[Mar.  2,1889 

July  18, 1888 

do 

...do 

iSept.  30, 1890 
July  18, 1888 
Mar.  2,  1889 
Sept.  30, 1890 
Mar.  3,1891 

July  18, 1888 

do 

f....do 

iMar.  2,1889 


Reference 

to  Statutes 

at  Large. 


103 
103 
103 


102 
101 


101 
101 
682 
101 
581 
104 
103 

102 
103 
104 

104 
100 
103 
100 
102 
101 
103 
100 
495 

498 


499 

498 
497 

497 
582 

497 
497 


497 
498 

497 
499 
496 
497 
497 
497 
328 
923 

332 
330 
331 
525 
332 
838 
525 
880 
330 
526 
330 
330 
837 


Fis- 
cal 
year. 


1887 
1887 
1887 

1887 
1887 


1887 
1887 

1887 

1887 
1887 

1887 
1887 
1887 

1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


1887 


1888 
1888 


1888 


1889 

1889 
1889 

1889 
1889 


1889 


Amount 


appro- 
pnat( 


ated. 


$65,000.00 
100.000.00 
30,000.00 

100,000.00 
6,000.00 


95,891.00 
15,096.25 

15,939.56 

15,000.00 
8,000.00 

23,200.00 
8,125.00 
4,000.00 

2,000.00 
3,000.00 
1,500.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
10,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
161, 49a  00 

65,000.00 


500,000.00 
20,000.00 

103,000.00 
6,000.00 

50,000.00 
8,000.00 

20,000.00 

16,989.06 
15,000.00 
8,000.00 

24,800.00 
7,000.00 
4,000.00 
3,000.00 
2,000.00 
7,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,940.00 
1,000.00 

171,880.32 

70,000.00 
35,000.00 

20,131.64 


5,025.90 

4,024.48 
1,000.00 
11,000.00 


Amount 
disbursed. 


$64,965.14 
99,985.66 
10,639.44 

99, 998.o7 
4,570.86 


95,853.14 
15,088.05 

15,939.56 

14,936.83 
7,953.50 

22,202.15 
8,092.11 
3,500.00 

1,753.78 
2,993.20 
1,428.65 
4,988.12 

V,  Wu.  vo 


989.14 
158,220.87 

64,965.83 


499,975.32 
9,538.75 

102,587.55 
6,969.89 

49,997.43 
7,927.50 

20,000.00 

16,989.02 
14,825.67 
7,996.10 

24,706.86 
6,982.88 
3,000.00 
2,971.69 
1,983.78 
6,997.28 

947.41 
3,869.23 

830.16 

169,152.51 

69,162.45 
22,076.75 
20,131.64 


5,022.06 

4,020.32 

999.87 

9,994.25 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


a  Unexpended  balance  of  $12,923.25  carried  to  fiscal  year  1880. 


$44.86 

14.44 

19,360.5$ 

1.68 
1,429.14 


87.86 
8.20 


63.17 
46.50 

997.85 
32.89 
500.00 

246.22 

6.80 

71.36 

11.88 

1.12 

.02 

6,000.00 

10.86 

3,269.18 

3467 


24.68 
10,461.26 

412.46 
30.11 

2.67 
72.50 


.04 

174.48 

3.90 

93.14 
17.12 
1,000.00 
28.31 
16.22 
2.72 
52.60 
70.77 
169.84 

?,  737.81 
837.55 


8.8« 

4.16 

.IS 

1,006.76 
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Statement  of  appropriations,  disbursemenU,  and  unexpended  balances  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  etc. — Continued. 


PoipoM. 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


RoferaioB 

to  Statutes 

atlAXge. 


Fi»- 
cal 
year. 


Amount 
appro- 
priated. 


Amount 
disbursed. 


Amomit 
unex- 
pended. 


Forestry  investigations 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 

seeds 

Experimental    gardens    and 

grounds 

Museum , 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs.. 

Library 

Postage 


July  18.1888 
..-.do 


Contingent  expenses 

Ofllce  of  Exiwriment  Stations. 

Experiments  in  the  manufao- 

ture  of  sugar , 

Suarantine  stations 
ureau  of  Animal  Industry. .. 

Silk  culture,  including  $708^ 
from  sale  of  raw  silk 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tlcs-TT?.!?. 

Botanical  investigations,  in- 
cluding an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  $12,923^  from  fiscal 
yearl880 

Investigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  insects 


..do.... 

..do.... 

..do 

..do.... 

..do 

/....do 

\Mar.  3.1891 
July  18, 1888 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

Mar.   2.1889 


.do. 


....do 

July  28, 1892 


25 

25 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
26 
25 

25 

I  25 

25 

25 
25 

25 

25 
27 


Ornithology  and  mammalc^y. 
Pomological  information 


Microscopical  investigations.. 

Laboratory 

Forestry  investigations 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 

Experlm'entiBki  "garden*  and 
oimds 


Mar.   2,1889    25 

f....do 25 

[July  14. 1890  i  2e 
(Mar.  2, 1889  j  25 
tMar.  3. 1891  '  26 
/Mar.  2.1889 
yuly  28. 1892 
Mar.  2,1889 
..do....... 


.do. 


grou 
Museu 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs.  | 

Library 

Postage 

Contingent  expenses 

OfQce  of  En)eriment  Stations.. 

Experiments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar,  including 
an  unexpended  balance  of 
$58,364.76  from  fiscal  year 
1889 

Suarantine  stations 
ureau  of  Animal  Industry. .. 

Silk  culture,  including  Il.ffi7.81 
from  sale  of  raw  silk 

Artesian  wells 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Botanical  investigations 

Investigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  insects 


do 

do 

do 

Apr.  4,1890 
Mar.    2,1889 

do.. 

/....do 

Upr.  4,1890 
Mar.    2,1889 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Ornithology  and  mammalogy. 

Pomological  information 

Mlcxoscopioal  investigations. . 

VflKetable  pathology 

Laooratory, 


Forestry  investigations 

Illustrations  and  ensrravings. . 
Purchase  and  distxlbution  of 


....do 

Apr.    4,1890 
July  14,1890 


....do 

.....do 

f....do 

iJuly  28,1892 
fJuly  14,1890 
iJuly  28,1892 
July  14,1890 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 


333 


881 
334 


333 


331 


296 


838 
285 
837 
881 
837 
296 
837 
840 


839 
42 
839 
840 
840 
42 
840 


840 
840 


42 
282 

284 
284 
285 
296 
285 
296 
285 
285 
285 
286 
286 
286 


1889 

1889 

1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1889 


1889 
1889 
1889 


1890 
1890 

}l890 


1890 
1890 

1890 

•1890 

1890 
1890 

1800 

1890 
1890 

^1890 

1890 
1890 

^1890 

1890 


1890 
1890 
1890 

1890 
1890 
1891 

1891 
1891 

Wl 
^1891 

1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 

1891 


|8,00a00  17,900.03 

104,20a00  104,16&73 

26,640.00  26,639.83 

1,000.00  891.25 

7,35a  00  7,236.74 

2,000.00  1,956.34 

4,ooaoo  4,ooaoo 

15,010.00  15,009.22 

10,000.00  0,033.77 

100,000.00  41,635.24 

15,000.00  11,628.30 

500,00a00  479,623.57 

23,208.26  23,208.26 

178,58a00  175,547.04 

75,00a00  74,327.51 

48,009.25  47,99a  38 


20,000.00  19,808.72 

7,000.00  6,904.16 

4,304.70  4,30170 

1,062.50  1,062.50 

6,00a00  5,46L99 

8,000.00  7,909.06 

104,20a00  104,174.65 

26,640.00  26,478.46 

1,000.00  "  996.30 

9,350.00  0,261.03 

2,000.00  1,738.28 

4,000.00  4,ooaoo 

20,000.00  10,96&82 

15,000.00  14,991.60 


83,364.76  83,06114 

15,000.00  11,26a  24 

500,000.00  811,025.31 

21,627.81  21,62a  10 

20,00a00  19,662.17 

248,902.85  239,923.20 

100,000.00  85,12a  44 

40,00a00  36,^&36 

27,60L77  27,48L0O 

14,00190  13,003.67 

5,000.00  4,963.88 

5,000.00  3,281.90 

15,000.00  14,99a  75 

20,200.00  10,96a  27 

io,ooaoo  0,78a  09 

2,00a00  1,009.58 

105>40a00  106,00a04 


taor 

31.27 

.17 

10a76 

113.20 

43.66 


.78 
96a  23 

(•) 

3,371.61 

20,37a  43 


3,032.06 
672.40 

ia87 

107.28 
a84 


53a  01 
.04 

2a  45 

161.55 
L61 

8a  07 

26L73 


3168 

aai 


30a68 

8,733.70 
(») 

L71 

347.8S 

8,070.56 

14,87a  56 
8,57L64 

2a  77 
1,00L23 

lais 
i,7iaio 

125 
21173 
21101 

aoaoe 


o  Unexpended  balance  of  $68,86176  carried  to  _ 
6  Unexpended  balance  of  $188,07160  oantod  to 


Isoal  year  189a 
flsoaiyear 


lyMtfiaOL 
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StaUnunt  ofappropriaUorUf  disburtejnenUy  and  uriexpended  balances  far  the  United  States 
Department  of  AgricuUwrey  etc, — Continued. 


Purpose. 


Docament  and  folding  room . . 
Experimental     garden     and 

grounds 

Muaeum 


Foinitare.  cases,  and  repairs./ 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


library 

Postage 

Contingent  expenses 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
Experiments  in  the  manufao- r 

tore  of  sugar r 

Irrigation  investigations 

guarantlne  stations 
ureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
including  an  unexpended 
balance  of  $188,974.00  from 
fiscal  year  1800 

811k  cuiiure,  including  $565 
from  sale  of  raw  silk 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  , 


Botanical  Investigations \ 

Investigating  the  history  and 

habits  of  insects 

Ornithology  and  mammalogy. 

Pomological  information 

ICicrosoopical  investigations 

Vegetable  pathology 

Laboratory 

Fiber  Investigations 


i 


Forestry  investigations \ 

Illustrations  and  engravings. . 
Purchase  and  distribution  of 

seeds 

Document  and  folding  room . . 
Experimental     garden     and/ 

grounds 

Museum 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs 

library 

Postage 

Contingent  expenses 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 
Experiments  in  the  inanufao- ' 

ture  of  sugar " 

Quarantine  stations. . . 

Bnrean  of  Animal  Industry.  .< 

Weather  Bureau 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Botanical  investigations  and 
experiments 

Investigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  insects 

Investigations  in  ornithology 
and  mammalogy 

Pomological  Information 

Microscopical  investigations. , 

Vegetable  pathology 

Laboratory 

Fiber  investigations 

Forest  investigations 

Illustrations  and  eniRavings. . 

Pordiase  and  distribution  of 
seeds , 

Document  and  folding  room. . . 

Experimental  gaiden  and 
grooDdi , 


July  14,1800 


do 

do 

do 

Mar.  3,1891 
July  14,1800 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  3,1801 
Sept.  30, 1890 
July  14,1800 


.do. 


....do 

Mar.    3,1891 


....do 

....do 

Aug.  23,1894 


Mar.    3,1891 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Aug.  23,1804 
Mar.  3,1891 

do 

do 

Mar.  3,1893 
Mar.    3,1891 


....do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  3,1803 
Mar.    3,1891 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  18,1802 
Mar.    3,1801 

do 

Mar.  18»1892 
Mar.  3,1891 
July    5,1892 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


do 

do 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Reference 
to  Statutes 
at  Large. 


26 


287 

287 
287 
287 

1049 
287 
287 
287 
288 
288 

1050 
525 


287 


1045 

1046 
1046 
440 

1047 
1047 
1047 
1047 
1047 

440 
1047 
1048 
1048 

660 
1048 

1048 
1049 
1049 
660 
1049 
1049 
1049 
1049 
1049 
1050 
1050 

7 
1060 
1045 

7 

1051 

74 

76 

76 

77 

77 
77 
77 
77 
77 
78 
78 
78 

78 
78 

78 


Fis- 
cal 
year. 


1801 

1801 
1891 

^1801 

1801 
1891 
1891 
1891 

^1891 

1891 
1891 


1891 


1891 
1892 


1803 

1803 

1803 

1803 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1803 
1898 
1803 
1808 

1803 
1803 

18B8 


Amount 
appro- 
priated. 


12,000.00 
28,500.00 

4,ooaoo 

12,000.00 

3,000.00 

5,000.00 

20,000.00 

i5,ooaoo 
75,ooaoo 

40,000.00 

i5,ooaoo 


538,974.09 

20,565.00 
256,800.00 


1892 

102,500.00 

4802 

40,246.40 

1802 
1892 
1892 
1802 

27,800.00 
15,000.00 
5,000.00 
2,000.00 

1802 

15,076w47 

1892 
1802 

19,400.00 

io,ooaoo 

1892 

15,056.85 

1882 

2,000.00 

1892 
1882 

105,400.00 
2,000.00 

4892 

28,622.53 

1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 

4,000.00 
10,000.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 
25,000.00 
20,000.00 

1892 

35,000.00 

1882 

15,000.00 

^1892 

65o,ooaoo 

1802 
1893 

880,753.60 
256,80a00 

110,000.00 
27,500.00 
17,800.00 
15,000.00 

5,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 
20,ooaoo 
io,4oaoo 
5,ooaoo 
i2,ooaoo 
2,ooaoo 

135,40a00 

2,ooaoo 
aQ,fioaoo 


Amount 
disbursed. 


Il,90&.fi3 

28,396.41 
3,832.28 

11,991.01 

2,997.20 
4,833.00 
18,097.13 
14,084.48 

74,001.18 

39,926.67 
13,586.72 


466,113.35 

19,536.33 
252,766.17 


L51 
40,246.40 

27,780.03 

14,688.00 

4,985.27 

1,25L46 

15,07^47 

19,272.50 
8,017.44 

15,056.85 

1,999.85 

104, 92a  35 
1,996.82 

28,536.67 

3,909.17 
9,996.55 
2,807.75 
4,900.00 
24,762.32 
19,980.47 

34,627.78 

14,983.63 

649,980.91 

861,840.83 
253,886.30 

05,640.21 

27,451.55 

17,290.80 

14,947.77 
4,745.94 
1,982.96 

19,977.38 

18,002.50 
4,997.07 

11,983.30 
1,906.73 

134,908.37 
1,623.65 

aQ,ll&00 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


14.47 

108.59 
167.72   ^ 

&09 

2.80 

167.00 

,902.87 

16.52 

98.83 

73.33 
,413.28 


69,861.34 

1,028.67 
4,033.83 

13, 63a  49 


19.97 
312.00 

14.73 
748.54 


127.41 
1,963.56 


.15 

479.65 
3.18 

85.86 

9a  83 
3.46 
192.25 
100.00 
237.68 

ia53 
372.23 

16.37 

19.00 

27,912.67 
2,903.70 

14»35a79 

48.45 

509.30 

58.33 

354.06 

17.03 

22.63 

1,397.41 

2.98 

06.61 

98.27 

491.78 
876.45 

884.91 
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ANNUAL  BEPORTS  OP  DEPABTMENT  OP  AGRICTILTUBB. 


Statement  ofapprofniatiom,  diehunemenU,  and  unexpended  hakmeeefor  the  United  Statu 
Department  of  Agriculture,  etc. — Continued. 


Purpoflo. 


ICnseom 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs. . 

Library 

Postage 

0>ntingent  esroenses 

Experiment  stations 

Experiments  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar 

Irrigation  investigations 

Quarantine  stations 

Experiments  in  the  production 
oirainfalL 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. . . 

Weather  Bureau. 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statiB-\ 

Botanical' investigiEitions  and 
experiments 

Investigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  insects 

Investigation  in  ornithology 
and  mammalogy 

Pomological  information 

Microscopical  investigations.. . 

Vegetable  pathology 

Laboratory. 

Fiber  investigations 

Forestry  investigations 

Illustrations  and  engravings. , 

Purchase  and  distrlDution  of 

Document  ajid  folding  room. . . 
Experimental     garden     and 

grounds 

Museum 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs. 

Library 

Postage 

Contingent  expenses. 

Experiment  stations 

Inquiries  relating  to  public 

roads 

Experiments  in  the  monufao- 

ture  of  sugar 

Irrigation  investigations 

Quarantine  stations, 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


July  5,  1892 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do 

.do 

.do 


....do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.    3,1808 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.do. 


...do. 
...do. 
.do. 


Bureau  of  Animallndustry...' do 


Weather  Bureau 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 

Botanical  investi^tions  and 
experiments 

Ivestigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  insects 

Investigations  in  ornithology, 
etc 

Pomological  information 

Microscopical  investigations  . . 

Vegetable  pathological  investi- 
gations, etc 

Laboratory 

Fiber  investigations 

Report  on  forestry . . 

Illustrations  and  engravings. . 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
valuable  seeds 

Document  and  folding  room . 

Experimental    gardens    and 
grounds 

Museum 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs  . 

Library 

Postage 

MatdttoninTCidgaUoxLi ..... 


.do 
Aug.  18,1894 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

..•do 


Reference 
to  Statutes 
at  Large. 


27 


79 
79 
79 
79 
79 
80 

80 
76 
80 

76 
79 
81 
734 
7:^6 
737 

737 

737 

737 
738 
738 
738 
738 
738 
738 
738 

738 
739 


739 
739 
740 
740 
740 

737 

741 
741 
740 
740 
741 


267 

267 

267 
267 
267 

267 
267 
271 
268 
268 

269 


268 
271 
271 
272 
271 
271 


Fis- 
cal 
year. 


1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 

1893 
1893 
1883 

1803 
1803 
1803 
1894 

1894 


1894 

1804 

1894 
1804 
1894 
1804 
1894 
1804 
1894 
1894 

1894 
1894 

1804 
1894 
1894 
1804 
1894 
1804 
1894 

1894 

1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1806 

1895 

1805 

1895 

1895 
1895 
1896 

1895 
1895 
1896 
1895 
1895 

1895 
1895 

1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 


Amount 


^ 


14,000.00 
10,000.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 
25,000.00 
20,000.00 

20,000.00 
6,000.00 
15,000.00 

10,000.00 
850,000.00 
913,660.72 
266,800.00 

110,000.00 

30,000.00 
20,30a00 

17,500.00 
5,000.00 
2,000.00 

20,000.00 

21.900.00 
5,000.00 

20,000.00 
2,000.00 

135,400.00 

2,ooaoo 

31,500.00 
4,000.00 

10,000.00 
3,000.00 
5,000.00 

25,000.00 

25,223.50 

io,ooaoo 

20,107.33 
6,000.00 

i5,ooaoo 

850,000.00 
951,124.75 
249,876.16 

iio,ooaoo 

30,000.00 

20,300.00 

17,600.00 
5,000.00 
2,000.00 

20,ooaoo 

14,900.00 
5,000.00 

20,ooaoo 
i5,ooaoo 

165,40a00 
2,000.00 

29,500.00 
3,000.00 

10,000.00 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 

10,000.00 


Amount 
disbursed. 


S3. 973. 67 
8,931.97 
2,535w29 
3,70&00 
22,21&19 
18,987.65 

19,96486 
4,990.67 
12,633.23 

4,979.50 
724,606.74 
890,424.77 
233,679.75 

91,080.20 

24,401.40 
16,208.96 

17,450.00 
4,248.09 
1,117.65 

17,576.95 

10,426.79 
2,500.47 

19,995.96 
664.79 

119,71976 
1,662.81 

26,616.86 
2,787.22 
8,628.76 
2,900.07 
1,375.00 
20,493.04 
22,381.85 

2,997.39 

.  9,451.80 
5,475l92 
6,263.92 
496,111.34 
811,266.73 
204,589.72 

06,12&67 

25,695.30 

16,822.87 

15,526.35 

4,920.23 

313.87 

19,063.69 
ll,0ia50 

3,973.81 
19,908.23 

9,114.71 

120,545.15 
1,166.83 

23,578.11 
1,880.73 
7,952.27 
6,963.20 
765w00 
9,746.90 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


126.31 
1,068.08 

464.71 
1,296.00 
2,781.81 
1,012.36 

15.14 
1,069.33 
2,366.77 

6,020.41 
125,303.26 
23,23&95 
23, 12a  25 
18,919.80 

5>596.«0 

4,006.04 

60.00 

751.01 

882.46 

2,423.06 

11,473.21 

2,409.53 

4.04 

1,335.21 

15,68a  24 
337.19 

4,883.14 

1,212.78 
1,371.24 
99.99 
3,625.00 
4,506.96 
2,84L66 

7,002.61 

10,655.53 

624.08 

8,736.08 

353.888.66 

139,868.03 

45,286.44 

14,874.33 

4,304.70 

3,477.13 

1,973.65 

79.77 

1,686.13 

936.31 

3,889.50 

1,026.19 

91.77 

5,855.29 

44,854.85 
833.17 

5,931.89 
l,lia27 
2,047.73 
36.80 
4,23&0O 
268.10 
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StaUmtrU  ofappropriationSf  disbursemenU,  tmd  unexpended  hdUmeeafor  the  United  Statea 
Department  of  Agriculture,  etc, — Continued. 


Purpose. 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


Reference 

to  Statutes 

at  Large. 

Fis- 
cal 

o 
> 

1 

1 

year. 

28 

273 

1895 

28 

271 

1895 

28 

266 

1895 

28  !  2n 

1895 

28 

271 

1895 

28 

269 

1895 

28 

269 

1896 

28 

272 

1895 

28 

727 

1896 

28 

729 

1896 

28 

729 

1896 

28 

730 

1896 

28 

730 

1896 

28 

730 

1896 

28 

730 

1896 

28 

730 

1896 

28 

730 

1896 

28 

730 

1896 

28 

731 

1896 

28 

731 

1896 

28 

731 

1896 

28 

731 

1896 

28 

733 

1896 

28 

733 

1896 

28 

734 

1896 

28 

734 

1896 

28 

736 

1896 

28 

735 

1 

1896 

28 

736 

1896 

28 

735 

1896 

28 

735 

1896 

28 

735 

1  1896  1 

28 

735 

1896 

28 

736 

1896 

28 

735 

1896 

28 

736 

1896 

28 

731 

1896 

28 

736 

1896 

29 

09 

1897 

29 

105 

1897 

29 

104 

1897 

29 

105 

1897 

29 

105 

1897 

29 

105 

1897 

29 

105 

1897 

29 

101 

1897 

29 

101 

1897 

29 

102 

1897 

29 

102 

1897 

29 

102 

1897 

29 

102 

1897 

Amount 
appro- 
priated. 


Amount 
disbursed. 


Amount 

unex- 
pended. 


Contingent  expenaes 

AgiJCuItaraL  experiment  sta 
tlons , 

Inquiries  relating  to  public 
roads 

Experiments  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar 

Irrigation  investigations 

Quarantine  stations  for  neat 
cattle 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. . . 

Weather  Bureau , 

Salaries 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  , 

Inquiries  relating  to  public 
roads , 

Botanical  investigations  and 
experiments 

Investigating  the  history  and 
habits  of  insects 

Investigations  in  ornithology 
and  mammalogy 

Pomologicai  information 

Microscopical  investigations . . 

Vegetable  pathological  investi- 
eitions  and  experiments 

Laboratory 

Report  on  forestry , 

Uiust rations  and  engravings.. 

Document  and  folding  room. . . 

Experimental  gardens  and 
grounds , 

Quarantine  stations  for  neat 
cattle 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
valuable  seeds 

Experiments  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar 

Agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions (1750,000a) 

Irrigation  investigations 

Nutrition  investigations 

Investigations  and  experi- 
ments with  grasses  and  for- 
age plants 

Investigations  in  relation  to 
agricultural  soils 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs. , 

Postage , 

•  Museum 

Fiber  investigations 

Library 

Contingent  expenses 

Bureau  of  Anunai  Industry. . 

Weather  Bureau 

Salaries 

Furniture,  cases,  and  r^airs. 

Library 

Musetun , 

Postage 

Contingent  expenses 

Animal  quarantine  stations. . 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  , , 

Botanical  investigations  and 
experiments 

J    1 T '  >  ni  .>  I  .^ ;   cft  I  investigations . 

\       "      ■       itholopicallnveati- 


Aug.  18,1894 
....do. 


.do. 


....do. 
....do. 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
Mar.    2,1896 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


....do... 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


..do 

do 

....do 


.do. 


....do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
Apr.  25,1896 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


.do. 


.do 

.do 


Bioiogicai  investigations ! do. 

Pomologicai  Investigations ' do. 


'125,000.00 

25,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

10,000.00 
6,000.00 

i2,ooaoo 

800,000.00 
878,438.84 
252,84a  00 

110,000.00 

io,ooaoo 

25,000.00 

20,000.00 

17,60a00 
6,000.00 
2,000.00 

20,000.00 
14,900.00 
25,000.00 
16,000.00 
2,000.00 

29,600.00 

12,000.00 

185,400.00 

10,000.00 

ft  30, 143. 75 
15,000.00 
16,000.00 

16,000.00 

15,000.00 

10,000.00 

2,000.00 

3,000.00 

5,000.00 

6,000.00 

25,000.00 

800,000.00 

c  885, 729. 47 

313,860.00 

12,000.00 

7,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

25,000.00 

12,000.00 

110,000.00 

15,000.00 
20,000.00 


120,462.79 

24,928.22 

6,901.66 

6,188.80 
3,904.88 

6,282.17 
534,028.38 
820,691.94 
217,066.97 

68,628.99 

9,668.39 

20,325.37 

17,372.43 

16,176.45 
4,996.41 


18,539.18 
11,458.63 
18,398. 12 
12,966. 71 
1,061.23 

22,371.16 

6,402.06 

126,476.87 

1,510.94 

27,712.86 
5,029.82 
14,892.96 

13,329.47 

13,624.84 

8,645.98 

1,215.00 

2,161.90 

3,710.36 

6,431.92 

16,912. 71 

595,336.64 

814,584.17 

290,791.95 

9,567.59 

6,831. 15 

2,806.  45 

1,730.00 

22,980.29 

6,564.19 

83,067.62 

14,999.64 
18,637.01 


HM7.21 

7L78 

3,098.34 

3,811.20 
2,095.12 

5,737.83 
265,971.62 
57,746.90 
85,773.03 

41,371.01 

43L61 

4,674.63 

2,627.67 

1,324.56 
1,003.60 
2,000.00 

1,460.82 

3,441.47 

/(,601.88 

,  2,014.29 

938.77 

7,128.85 

5,507.95 

58,923.13 

8,489.06 

2,430.89 

9,970. 18 

107.04 

1,670.53 

1,475.16 

1,364.02 

785.00 

838.10 

1,289.64 

568.06 

9,087.29 

204,663.36 

71,145.30 

23,068.05 

2,432.41 

168.85 

104.55 

1,270.00 

2,019.71 

5,435.81 

26,932.88 

.86 
1,362.99 


.do 29      102     1     1897        20,000.00        19,274.15  725.85 

17,600.00        17,483.05  1&96 

6,000.00  4,98L62      1,018.48 

a  Of  this  amount  |720/X)0  was  paid  directly  to  the  experiment  stations  from  the  Tieasory  De» 
partment. 
b  Includes  $143.75  from  the  sale  of  oard  index. 
<  Inclndei  8119.47  from  the  sale  of  Weather  Bureau  pubUcatloiia. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 


Statanent  ofappropriatUmSy  disbunemenUf  and  unexpended  baianeee/or  the  United  StateM 
Department  of  Agriculture^  etc. — Continued. 


Purpose. 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


Laboratory 

Forestry  Id vestigations 

Experimental  gardens  and 
grounds 

Soil  investigations 

Grass  and  forage  plant  investi- 
gations  

Fiber  investigations 

Agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions (|750,000)a 

Nutrition  investigations 

Public  road  inquiries 

Publications 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
valuable  seeds 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry... 

Weather  Bureau 


Salaries,  officers  and  clerks. . . , 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs. . 

Library , 

Museum 

Postage , 

Contingent  expenses 

Animal  quarantine  stations. . . 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Botanical  investigations  and 
experiments 

Entomoldgical  investigations. 

Vegetable  pathological  investi- 
gations  

Biological  Investigations 

Pomological  investigations. . . . 


Laboratory 

Forestry  Investigations 

Experimental    gardens    and 
grounds 

Boil  investigations 


}::: 


Grass  and  forage  plant  investi- 
gations   : 

Fiber  investigations 

Agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions ($755,0000) 

Nutrition  investigations 

Public  road  inquiries 

Publications,  including  Farm- 
ers' Bulletins 

Investigating  production  of 
domestic  sugar 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
valuable  seeds 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry 

Weather  Bureau 

Salaries,  officers  and  clerks 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs. . 

Library 

Museum 

Postage 

Contingent  expenses 

Animalquarantine  stations . . . 

Collecting  agricultural  statl»- 
tics 

Botanical  investigations  and 
experiments 


Apr.  26, 1806 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


....do 

....do , 

....do 

....do 


....do 

....do , 

....do 


Apr.  38, 1807 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do., 

.do. 
.do.. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


..do. 
..do. 

}....do. 

..do. 
..do. 

..do. 


.do. 


..do. 
}....do. 


.do. 
Mar.  22, 1806 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


Reference 

toStotutes 

at  Large. 

Fis- 

cal 

t 

i 

1 

year. 

20 

102 

1807 

20 

103 

1897 

20 

103 

1897 

20 

103 

1897 

20 

103 

1897 

20 

103 

1897 

20 

103 

1897 

20 

104 

1897 

20 

104 

1897 

20 

104 

1897 

20 

106 

1897 

29 

106 

1897 

20 

107 

1897 

30 

1 

1806 

30 

1806 

30 

1898 

30 

1898 

30 

1898 

30 

1896 

30 

1898 

30 

1896 

30 

1896 

30 

1898 

30 

1896 

30 

1896 

30 

1898 

30 

1896 

30 

1896 

30 

1896 

30 

1896 

30 

1896 

30 

1896 

30 

^ 

1896 

30 

1896 

30 

1896 

30 

1896 

30 

30 

1806 

30 

1896 

30 

1896 

30 

9 

1896 

30 

330 

1899 

30 

336 

1899 

30 

336 

1899 

30 

336 

1899 

30 

..336 

1899 

30 

337 

1809 

30 

336 

1899 

30 

333 

1800 

30 

333 

1800 

Amount 
appro- 
pnated. 


I12,40a00 

2o,ooaoo 

2o,ooaoo 
10,  oca  00 

io,ooaoo 

6,000.00 

530,127.25 
15,  oca  00 

8,ooaoo 
7o,ooaoo 

i5o,ooaoo 
65o,ooaoo 

c883,87&28 
319,30a00 

o.ooaoo 
7,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 
3,  oca  00 

25,0Q0iOO 

i2,ooaoo 
iio,ooaoo 


i5,ooaoo 
2o,ooaoo 

2o,ooaoo 

17,50a00 

8,ooaoo 

12,40a00 

2o,ooaoo 

25,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

io,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 

35,ooaoo 

i5,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 

65,ooaoo 

6,ooaoo 

i3o,ooaoo 
675,ooaoo 

883,702.00 
319,30a00 

9,ooaoo 
6,ooaoo 
i,5oaoo 
2,ooaoo 
26,ooaoo 
i2,ooaoo 

i05,ooaoo 

2o,ooaoo 


Amount 
disbursed. 


tl0,80ai8 
10,514.88 

10,46128 
.0,86&16 

0,203L14 
4, 14a  00 

29,171,67 
14,82L64 
7,873L»7 
67,709189 

142,822.52 

642,715.68 

870. 58L  46 

285,181.30 

18,962196 

9,81L02 

7,85t30 

6,734.81 

2,906  02 

i,5oaoo 

22,061. 73 

10,897.96 

92.896  01 

9,02L00 

14,714.60 
10,73&02 
18,96&67 
66a  00 
16, 16a  90 
7,487.93 
3,0ia86 

9oaoo 

6,7ia71 
10,83L32 

24,937.31 
0,19a  82 

6oaoo 

8,877.68 

3,660.06 
29,4iai0 

4, 02a  80 
14,872  88 

7,97a  44 
34,96a  55 
20,812.59 

4,94L82 

121,87a  38 

673,44408 

1,^00 

877,83a  36 

315,98a  70 

8,667.75 

5,660l51 

1,46a  36 

2,ooaoo 

23,88a  06 
U,83a38 

100,06148 

10,972.97 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


tl,500L83 

«&ia 

5ia73 
13L84 

79a86 
857.00 

955i68 

17a  36 

12a  03 

2,29a 11 

7,177.48 

7,284.33 

13,204.83 

5,lia70 

37.02 

18a  96 

1,14a 70 

26a  19 

03L96 

i,5oaoo 

2, 93a  27 
1,10102 

7,ioaoo 

97a  91 

28a  50 
364.96 
37a  33 


1,330l10 
512.07 
8614 


78L29 
16a  68 


62.60 
14a  18 


1,122.33 
1,34a  05 
58690 
74.30 
127.12 
2L56 
3a  45 
187.41 

5a  66 

8,12162 
3Sa06 


5,86165 

3,3iaso 

333.25 

34a  49 

3464 


1,UL03 
16608 

4,047.52 

37.98 


•  Of  this  amount  1720,000  was  paid  directly  to  the  experiment  stations  from  the  Treasury  Depftrtmsnt. 

5  Includes  $127.25  from  the  sale  of  card  index. 

« iDdodes  $10438  from  th«  sale  of  Weathtr  Bureau  pubUoatloiis. 
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Statement  of  appropriations,  disbursements,  and  unexpended  balances  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  AgrieuUwre^  etc. — Continued. 


Puipooe. 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


Reference 

to  Statutes 

at  Large. 

Fis- 
cal 

t 

1 

i 

year. 

30 

333 

1 

1890 

30 

333 

1890 

30 

334 

1890 

30 

334 

1890 

30 

334 

1890 

30 

334 

1890 

30 

334 

1899 

30 

334 

1899 

30 

335 

1899 

30 

335 

1890 

30 

335 

1890 

30 

336 

1899 

30 

336 

1890 

30 

336 

1899 

30 

337 

1899 

30 

338 

1899 

30 

338 

1890 

30 

339 

1899 

30 

MI 

1900 

30 

055 

1900 

30 

054 

1900 

30 

054 

1900 

30 

054 

1900 

30 

055 

1900 

30 

054 

1900 

30 

950 

1900 

30 

050 

1900 

30 

951 

1900 

30 

951 

1900 

30 

951 

1900 

30 

951 

1900 

30 

951 

1900 

30 

952 

1900 

30 

952 

1900 

30 

952 

1900 

30 

952 

1900 

30 

953 

1900 

30 

953 

1900 

30 

953 

1900 

30 

954 

1900 

30 

954 

1900 

30 

955 

1900 

30 

956 

1900 

30 

956 

1900 

30 

956 

1900 

30 

957 

1900 

31 

191 

1901 

31 

194 

1901 

31 

194 

1901 

31 

194 

1901 

31 

194 

1901 

31 

195 

1901 

31 

106 

1901 

31 

195 

1 

1901 

Amount 
appro- 
pnated. 


Amount 
disbursed. 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


Entomological  inveetiffations . 

Vesetable  pathological  Inves- 
tigations   

BioloKical  investigations 

Pomological  investigations 

Laboratory 

Foresiry  investigations 

Expenmental  gardens  and 
grounds 

Soil  investigations 

Grass  and  forage  plant  inves- 
tigations  

Irrigation  information 

Agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions (1760,000a) 

Nutrition  investigations 

Public  road  inqu  iries 

Publications 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
valuable  seeds 

Investigating  production  of 
domestic  sugar 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry 

Weather  Bureau 

Salaries,  officers  and  clerks 

Furniture,  cases,  and  repairs. . 

Library 

Museum 

Postage 

Contingent  expenses 

Animal  quarantine  stations. . . 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Botanical  investigations  and 
experiments 

Entomological  investigations . 

Vegeiaoie  pathological  inves- 
tigaii 


ICar.  22, 1898 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


.do. 
.do. 


....do 

....do 

Mar.    1,1899 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.do. 


Biolbffu^  investigations 

Pomological  investigations 

Laboratory 

Forestry  investigations 

Experimental  gardens  and 
grounds 

Soil  investicrations 

Grass  and  forage  plant  inves- 
tigations   

Irrigation  Investigations 

Agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions (1766,0000) 

Nutrition  investigations 

Public  road  inquiries 

Publications 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
valuable  seeds 

Investigating  production  of 
domestic  sugar 

Tea-culture  investigations 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry 

Weather  Bureau 

Salaries,  officers  and  clerks 

Library 

Contingent  expenses 

Animal  quarantine  stations. . . 

Collecting  agricultural  statia- 
tics 

Botanical  investigations  and 
experiments 

Entomological  investigations . 

Vegetable  pathological  investi- 
gations  


.do. 
.do. 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

-do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.....do 

.....do 

May  20,1900 

do 

....do 

do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


S20,ooaoo 
20,ooaoo 

17,50aOO 

9,5oaoo 

12,40a00 

20,ooaoo 

20,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

io,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

40,ooaoo 
i5,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 
65,ooaoo 

i3o,ooaoo 

7,ooaoo 

900,ooaoo 

1,015,502.00 
336, 34a  00 

io,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 
i,6oaoo 
2,ooaoo 
26,ooaoo 
i2,ooaoo 

iio,ooaoo 

2o,ooaoo 
20,ooaoo 

26,ooaoo 
i7,6oaoo 
9,5oaoo 

17,70a00 

40,ooaoo 

28,ooaoo 
2o,ooaoo 

i2,ooaoo 
35,ooaoo 

45,ooaoo 
i5,ooaoo 
8,ooaoo 
80,ooaoo 

i30,ooaoo 

7,ooaoo 
i,ooaoo 

950,ooaoo 

1,022,482.00 
326,680.00 

6,ooaoo 
37,ooaoo 
50,ooaoo 

iio,ooaoo 

3o,ooa6o 

22,50a00 
28,000.00 


119,812.64 

19,634.32 
17,373.26 
8, 24a  18 
12,02a  15 
19, 52a  52 

19,879.66 
9,885.85 

9, 95a  99 
9,997.49 

39,536.38 

14,903.08 

7,469.50 

64,77162 

128, 35a  61 

6, 86a  30 

^  920, 164. 47 

1,008,971.30 

330,666.24 

9,771.27 

4,291.17 

1,49a  01 

2,00a  00 

23,769.38 

11,477.87 

107,653.62 

19,689.51 
19, 92a  64 

25,854.44 
17,344.00 
9,099.61 
17, 182. 80 
39,99L49 

27,589.66 
19,717.02 

11,566.84 
33,732.57 

43,702.20 

14, 95a  86 

7,854.35 

79,616.76 

128,366.13 

6,717.82 
99a  33 

918,449.03 
1,014, 23a  80 
319,80a25 
4,11a  93 
35,623.96 
49,34162 

100,729176 

29,50a49 
22, 265c  67 

27,48a  57 


$187.36 

365.68 
126.74 
1,251.82 
371.85 
460.48 

12a  34 
114.15 

49.01 
2.51 

463.62 

96.  C2 

530.50 

226.38 

1,649.39 

139L70 

6, 82a  45 

6, 53a  70 

6,67176 

22a  73 

70a83 

9.99 


1,23a  62 
622.13 

2,346.38 

3ia49 
79136 

146.56 
156.00 
400.39 
617.20 
a51 

4ia34 
282.96 

433.16 
1,267.43 

1  297.80 
49.14 
146.66 
483.24 

1,633L87 

282.18 
.67 

31, 56a  97 
8,243.20 
6, 87a  75 

881.07 
1,376.06 

666.48 

27a  24 

409L51 
234.tt 

611.41 


•  Of  this  amount  t720,000  was  paid  directly  to  the  experiment  stations  from  the  Treasury  Department. 
» iDchidet  126,993.92  received  from  tale  of  American  products  In  Europe. 
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SUUemerU  ofappropriatums,  disbursemenUt  and  unexpended  balanceefor  the  UnUed  8UUe9 
Department  of  AgrkuUwre^  etc, — Gontmued. 


Pmpoae. 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


Referenoe 
to  Statute* 
atLaxge. 


cal 
year. 


Aznoont 
appro- 
priated. 


Amoont 
disbursed. 


Amount 

imez- 
pended. 


Mar.    1,1809    31 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


Biological  investigations 

Pomological  investigations 

Laboratory 

Forestry  investigations 

Experimental  gardens  and 

grounds 

Boll  investigations do 

Grass  and  forage  plant  invetti-  i 

gations ' do 

Irrigation  investigations do. 

Agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions (1780.000a) 

Nutrition  investigations 

Ariington  experimental  farm. 

Public  road  inquiries 

Publications I do 

Purchase  and  distribution  of  I 

valuable  seeds ' do 

Investigating  production  of  I 

domestic  sugar ' do 

Tea-culture  investigations I do 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  I 

of  Animallndustry I do 

Salaries,  Weather  Bureau > do 

Fuel,    lights,    and     repairs,  I 

Weather  Bureau do 

Contingent  exi)enses,  Weather 

Bureau .! do 

General    expenses,    Weather  I 

Bureau ' do 

Meteorological     Observation  I 

Stations,  Weather  Bureau.. .  I do 

Salaries I  Mar.    2,1901 

Ldbrary ' do 

Contingent  expenses ] do 

Animal  quarantine  stations do 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  ' do 

Botanical  investigations  and  I 

experiments I do 

Entomological  investigations. . ' do 

Vegetable  pathological  inves-  I 

tigatlons do, 


Biological  investigations. . . . 


...do ;  31 


Pomological  investigations * do . 

Laboratory ' do 

Forestry  investigations | do 

Experimental    gardens    and 
grounds I do ... . 

Soil  invest IgationA I do 

Grass  and  forage  i>lant  inves- 
tigations  I do.... 

Irrigation  investigations ' do 

Agnculturai  experiment  sta-  i 
tions  ($780.0000) ' do 

Nutrition  investigations ' do . 

Arlington  experimental  farm. . 

Plans   for   building   Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  1901-2 

Public  road  inquiries 

Publications 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
valuable  seeds 

Investigating  production  of 
domestic  sugar 

Tea-culture  investigations 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. . 

Weather  Bureau: 

Salaries. 

Fuel,  lights,  and  repairs. 


190 
196 
190 
197 

197 
197 

196 
199 

198 
199 
199 
200 
200 

200 

201 
202 

202 
202 

203 

203 

203 

204 
922  I 
934 
934 
926 

934 

928 
931  I  1 


927  ! 
932  , 


31 

927 : 

31 

930 

31 

929 

31 

929 

31 

931 

928  1 
936  1 


1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 

1901 

1901 
1901 

1901 
1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 

1901 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 

1902 

1902 
1902 

1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 

1902 
1902 

1902 


fi7,aaoo 
9,soaoo 

28,fi0a00 

8o,ooaoo 
2o,ooaoo 

26,000.00 
17,000.00 

fi0,ooaoo 

560,251.01 
17,600.00 
10,000.00 
14,000.00 

i05,ooaoo 

170,000.00 

7,000.00 
6,000.00 

4,000,514.96 
153,320.00 

9,ooaoo 

8,000.00 
828,000.00 

60,ooaoo 

373,820.00 

7,ooaoo 

37,000.00 
26,000.00 

i20,ooaoo 

45,000.00 
28,513. 18 

60,ooaoo 

20,000.00 
20,000.00 
24,500.00 
146,280.00 

20,000.00 
91,000.00 

20,000.00 


936 
936 
936 

1902 
1902 
1902 

938 
938 
933 

1 

1902 
1902 
1902 

937 

1902 

936 
937 
925 

1902 
1902 
1902 

933 
923 

1 

1902 
1902 

1902  I      50,000.00 


d  09,157.05 
20,000.00 
10,000.00 

5,000.00 
20,000.00 
188,00a00 

270,000.00 

5,000.00 

7,ooaoo 

1,002,190.28 
160,820.00 

9,ooaoo 


tl7,19&83 
9,31&11 
28,3M&46 
70,096.87 

19,968.72 
24,924.94 

16,226.83 
49,97a  09 

69,883.47 
17,499.67 
9,946.03 
13,990.76 
104,680.67 

14e,61&4e 

6,600.26 
4,960.42 

076,666l75 
162,668.11 

8,877.36 

7,906.40 

823,921.78 

50,019.49 

370,039.69 

6,764.06 

34,54a  24 

24,814.88 

117,06a  06 

44,96a  93 
27,069.77 

60,999.46 
19,807.80 
19,985. 14 
24,417.47 
145,809.76 

19,726.80 
80,987.21 

19,666.91 
49,980.86 

60,062.71 
19,961.48 
9,807.16 

6,ooaoo 

19,967.01 
187,657.62 

266,614.22 

4,346.31 

6,816.25 

1,092,100.94 

160,760.71 
8,919.71 


S304.17 
184.80 
104  5S 
304.13 

13.26 
7&06 

1,774.17 
26.91 

367.61 

.33 

63.97 

9.24 

319.38 

20,384.51 

309.76 
4a  66 

23,948.21 
631.80 

122.M 

93.60 

4,078.22 

9ea6i 

3,78a  31 
245.94 

2,456.76 
186.12 

2,93a  94 

4a  07 
1,443.41 

.66 
192.30 
14.86 
82.63 

47a  24 

274.30 
1,013.79 

433.09 

iai4 

104.34 
48.63 
102.84 


42.99 
343.46 

8,386.76 

668.69 
183.76 
8a  34 

eafio 

8a  39 


A  Of  this  amount  1720,000  was  paid  directly  to  the  experiment  stations  from  the 
5  Including  1251.01  received  from  sales  of  card  index. 

c  Including  $514.96  received  from  sales  of  American  butter  in  foreign  nmikett. 
4  Including  |157X>6  received  from  salM  of  card  indes. 


Treasury  DepaitmflDt. 
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Statement  ofappropriationSf  diibunemerUs,  and  unexpended  halanee$fcr  the  United  Stateg 
Department  of  Agriculture^  «te.— Continued. 


Poxpoaeu 


Date  of  ap- 

propriatioii 

act. 


Reference 

to  Statutes 

atlAige. 


Pl8- 

cal 
year. 


Amount 
appro- 
priated. 


Amount 
diflburaed. 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


Weather  Bureau— Continued. 

Contingent  expenses ICar.    2,1901 

General  expenses do. 

Meteoroloflcal     observa- 
tion stations do. 

Buildings I do 

Salaries I  June  3,1902 

Library ' do 

Contingent  expenses do. 

Urgent  defidencv,  contingent do. 

Vegetable  i>athological  investi- 
gations  do., 

Vegetable  pathological  investi- 
gations, 1902-3 do. 

Pomologioal  investigations do 

Botanical  investigations  and 
experiments 

Grass  and  forage  plant  investi- 
gations   

Experimental    gardens    and 
grounds 

Arlington  Experimental  Farm. 

Investigating  production  of 
domestic  sugar 

Tea-culture  Investigations 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
valuable  seeds do. 

Forestry  investigations do. 

Laboratory do. 

Soil  investigations do. 

Entomological  investigations do. . 

Entomological  investigations, 
1902-3 

Biological  Investigations 

Biological  inve8tigations,1902-3 


Urgent  deficiency  publications. 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Agricultural  experiment  sta^ 
tlons  ($796,0000) 

Amount  of  deposits 

Nutrition  investigations 

Irrigation  investigations 

Public  road  inguiries 

Foreign  market  investigations. 

Sillc  investigations 

Expenses,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry 

Urgent  deficiency,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry 

Weather  Bureau: 

Salaries 

Fuel,  lights,  and  repairs 

Contingent  expenses 

Oeneral  expenses 

Meteorological  observation 
stations 

Buildings 

Cables  and  land  lines 

Storm  -  warning  stations, 
Olenhaven     and     South 

Manitou  Island,  Mich 

Salaries,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, officers  and  clerks. . . 

Salaries,  extra  laborers 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

General  expenses,  including 
11300  for  rent  of  building. . 

To  ermdleate  oontagious  dia- 
— iof  -'-  *- 


.do. 
.do. 


....do. 
....do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


.do. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

do 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


....do 

Mar.    3,1903 
....do.. 


32 


.do., 
.do.. 


923 
923 

924 
924 

286 
300 
301 
1062 

291 

1152 
291 

292 

292 


293 


296 
293 


295 
296 
297 
298 

298 
298 
298 
1062 

300 

301 
301 
302 
302 
302 
300 
303 

289 

1165 

286 

287 
287 

287 


1147 
1147 


1150 


1902 
1902 

1902 
1902 
1908 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 

1903 
1903 

1903 

1908 

1903 

1903 

1903 
1903 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 


1903 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 

1903 

1903 
10f3 
1903 

1903 

1903 
1903 
1903 


1903 


1904 
1904 


1904 


i8.ooaoo 

86i».600.00 

60,000.00 
46,000.00 
466,500.00 
8,000.00 
87,000.00  |\ 

6,000.00  ; 

106,000.00 
5,000.00 

3o,ooaco 
55,ooaoo 
3o,ooaoo 

26,000.00 

i5,ooaoo 

5,000.00 
10,000.00 

270,000.00 
254,000.00 

€0,500.00 
130,000.00 

37,500.00 

8,000.00 
26,000.00 
2,000.00 


17,942.81 
864, 490. 74 

69,646.49 

46,000.00 

460,976. 17 

7,636.11 

42,916.14 

103,646.28 

4,130.02 
29,606.83 

64,900.42 

29,527.41 

24,935.74 
14,996.81 

4,066.10 
7,500.10 

266,229.81 
244,781.68 

50,518.91 
128,408.15 

37,485.44 

7,989.42 

25,616.80 

1,949.61 


{n!S8:S}>«>.'«i*' 


94,200.00 

76,000.00 
61,886.00 
20,000.00 
05,000.00 
30,000.00 
6,600.00 
10,000.00 

1,600,000.00 

500,000.00 

165,260.00 
10,000.00 
8,000.00 

915,000.00 

60,000.00 
50,000.00 
40,000.00 


15,000.00 
470,060.00 

i,ooaoo 


1,200,000.00 
260,000.00 


94,023.27 

}    77,552.60 

19,901.12 

62,201.12 

29,996. 13 

6,140.02 

7,133.32 


1,444,113.05 


164,927.46 

9,964.65 

7,806.38 

428,219.^4 

480,377.71 

59,628.24 
49,467.00 
40,000.00 


16,000.00 

458,296.90 
082.01 


l,199,4ia96 
249,868.04 


$67.19 
1,000.26 

363.61 


14,523.88 
36489 

83.86 

1,353.72 

860.98 
388.17 

99.68 

472.59 

64.26 
1.19 

934.90 
2,499.90 

3,770.19 

9,218.32 

918.00 

1,501.86 

14.56 

10.68 

383.20 

50.39 

13,038.61 
176.73 

333.31 

98.88 

2,798.88 

3.87 

350.98 

2,866.68 

215,886.95 


332.54 
35  35 

193  62 
1,280.76 
5,622.29 

3n.76 
633.00 


11,784.10 
17.99 


689.02 
131.06 


•  Of  tbit  ainoont  $790, 000  waa  paM  directly  to  the  encrtment  fltattoDf  from  the  T^ 

*  BMdpta  ftom  Mlea  of  oartaln  pcodiwta  of  AlMka,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Bioo  ezperi^^ 


Digitized 


by  Google 
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ANNUAL.  REPORTS  OP  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE. 


Statement  of  appropriations,  disbunements,  and  unexpended  balances  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  AgrimUure,  etc. — Continued. 


PnrpoM. 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


to  Statutes 
atLax^e. 


Fia- 
cai 
year. 


Amoont 
appro- 
priated. 


Amount 
disbursed. 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


Bureau  of  Plant  Industnr: 
Vegetable  patbological  in- 
vestigations   

Rent  of  building 

Vegetable  pathological  in- 
vestigations. 19(0-4. 

Pomological  investigations. . 
Botanical  investigations  and 

experiments 

Rent  of  building 

Grass  and  forage  plant  In- 
vestigations  

Rent  of  building 

Experimental  gardens  and 

Ends,  Department  of 
culture 
_ton       Experimental 

Farm 

Tearculture  investigations. . . 
Purchase  and  distrlDutlon  of 

valuable  seeds 

Foreign  seed  and  plant  in- 
troduction  

Rent  of  building 

Investigating  production  of 

domestic  sugar 

Bureau  of  Forestry: 
Forestry  investigations,  in- 
cluding $10,000  for  rent  of 

building 

Protection  of  forest  reserves  a 
Bureau  of  Chemlstrv: 
Laboratory,  induoing  $5,000 

for  table  sirup 

Laboratory,    t&ble    sirup, 

1903-4 

Bureau    of    Soils,    including 
$2,000forrentofbuUding   . 
Entomological      investiga- 
tions  

Silk  investigations 

Entomological  investiga- 
tions, 1903r-l 

Biological  investigations,  In- 
duding  $1,000  for  care  of 

game 

Publications,  Department  of 
Agriculture,     Farmers' 

Bulletins 

Artists,  etc 

Labor,  etc 

Collecting  agricultural  sta- 
tistics  

Collecting  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, 190J-4 

Foreign-market    Investiga- 
tions  

Library,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture   

Contingent    expenses,    De- 
partment of  Agriculture.. . 
Agricultural  experiment  sta- 
aOOOft) 


Mar.  3,1003 
....do 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


..do... 
do... 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


..do. 
..do. 
do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


tions  ($810. 
Stations  of  Alaska 

Stations  of  Hawaii 

Stations  of  Porto  Rico. . 

Farmers*  Institutes 

Nutrition  Investigations . 

Irrigation  investigations 

Public  road  Inquiries 


do.... 

do.... 
do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

..do.... 

do.... 


32 


32 


82 


32 


32 


1152 
1152 


1152 
1153 


1153 
1153 


1154 
1154 


1154 


1155 
1165 


1155 


1155 
1156 


1156 


U56 


32 


32 


1157 

1157 

1150 

1160 
1160 

1160 

1160 

1161 
1161 
1161 

1162 

1162 

1162 

1163 

1163 

1163 
1164 
1164 
1164 
1164 
1164 
1165 
1165 
1165 


1904 
1004 


1904 
1004 


1004 
1004 


1004 
1904 


1004 


1004 
1004 


1004 


1004 
1004 


1004 


1904 


1004 

1004 

1004 

1904 
1004 

1004 

1904 

1004 
1904 
1904 

1004 

1004 

1004 

1904 

1904 

1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 


$122,000.00 

3,ooaoo 

5,000.00 
37,000.00 

62,000.00 

3,ooaoo 

33,800.00 

i,2oaoo 


25,000.00 

i5,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

257,000.00 

3o,ooaoo 
3,ooaoo 

5,ooaoo 


312,800.00 
16,86101 


60,50a00 
10,000.00 

i7o,ooaoo 

43,500.00 
10,000.00 

i2,ooaoo 
34,ooaoo 

105,000.00 
10,000.00 
85,000.00 

104,20a00 

5,ooaoo 

7,500.00 
10,000.00 

37,ooaoo 

40,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 

5,ooaoo 
2o,ooaoo 

65,000.00 

32,ooaoo 

3,000.00 


$122,880.08 
2,100.06 

4,996.41 
35,636.06 

60,603.23 

3,ooaoo 

34,514.4$ 

2saoo 


24,08111 

14,972.00 
8,70L07 

257,247.74 

27,483.03 


4,240.41 


311,58&63 
84L12 


60,317.30 

0,806.80 

166,286.32 

30,11176 
9,065.81 

11,825.82 

33,066.92 

104,997.90 

9,992.40 

^746.73 

103,225.90 

4,996.84 

7,455.40 

9,972.93 

36, 999.  n 

39,907.74 

i5,ooaoo 

15,000.00 
15,000.00 
4,838.60 
19,90118 
64,03&65 
81,813.00 

3,ooaoo 


90.06 

1.50 
1,363.02 

1,30^77 


235.52 

15.80 

27.01 
1,288.08 

256.26 

2,01Z07 
3,000.00 

75a  50 


1,27L37 
16,622.80 


182.61 

lOLll 

8,713.68 

4,885.24 
04160 

17118 

033.06 

2.10 

7.51 

258.27 

07110 

3.16 

4160 

27.07 

.28 

2.26 


16L31 
5.82 
61.35 
187.00 


Public  road  inquiries,  1003-4.> do. . 

a  This  appropriation  and  amount  transftorred  from  Department  of  Interior. 

»  Of  this  amount,  $720,000  Is  paid  direetiy  to  the  axperimant  stations  from  tlisTitaiQfyDtpftftmei^ 
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StaUment  of  appropriation^  di^mnemerUs,  and  unexpended  balances  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  etc. — Continued. 


Paii>o8e. 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


toStatates 
at  Large. 


Fis- 
cal 
year. 


Amount 
appro- 
priated. 


Amount 
diBbnraed. 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


Weather  Bureau: 
Salaries 

Fuel,  li^ts,  and  repairs 

Contingent  expenses 

General  expenses,  salaries . . . 
Oeneral  expenses,  miscella- 
neous  

Buildings 

Cables  and  land  lines 

Salaries,  officers  and  clerks. . . 

Salaries,  extra  laborers 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 
Deficiency  appropriation. . . 
Oeneral  expenses,  including 
11.800  for  rent  of  building. . 
Animal  breeding  and  feeding. 
To  eradicate  contagious  dis- 
eases of  animals.  1904-5«.. . 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 
Vegetable  pathological  invest 

tigations 

Rent  of  building 

Vegetable  pathological  in- 

vestigations,  1904-5 

Bent   of   quarters    (defi- 
ciency)  

Pomological  investigations  a. 
Botanical  investlgationsand 

experiments 

Rent  of  building 

Grass  and  forage  plant  in- 


Mar.  3,1903 

do 

do 

....do. 


..do 

do 

....do 

Apr.  23,1904 
do 


32 

1148 

32 

1148 

32 

1148 

32 

1149 

32 

1149 

32 

1149 

23 

1149 

33 

276 

33 

277 

.do. 


do.... 

do.... 


....do. 


.do. 
.do. 


...do. 


.do.... 
.do 


yestiffations. 
lent  ox  building. 


Rent 

Experimental  gardens  and 
grounds,  Department  of 

Agriculture 

Greenhouses,  Department  of 

Agriculture,  1904-6 

Arlington  Experimental 

Farm 

Tea-culture  investigations.. . 
Purchase  and  distribution 

of  valuable  seeds  b 

Foreign  seed  and  plant  in^ 

troduction  b 

Repairs  to  building 

Investigating  production  of 

domestic  sugar 

Bureau  of  Forestry: 
Forestry  investigations,  in- 
cluding 115.500  for  rent  of 

building 

Protection  of  Forest  Re- 
serves   

Testing  timbers,  Louisiana 

Purenase  Exposition.  St. 

Louis,  Mo.  (deficiency  act). 

Bureau  of  Chemistry: 

Laboratory,   including 

115.000  for  table  sirup 

Laboratory,  1904-5 

Laboratory  road  materials. . 
Bureau  of  Soils: 
Soil  investigations,  include 
ing  16.000  for  rent  of  build- 
ing  

EntomologkuEa  investigations . 

Cotton  boll-weevil  investiga- 

gations,  1904-6c 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


..do.... 
do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


...do. 
...do. 


.do. 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


33 


1242 


279 
281 


281 
281 


282 
283 


284 


284 
284 


286 


286 


286 
286 


1242 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 

1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 

1905 

1905 
1905 

1905 


1905 
1905 


1905 


1905 
1905 


1905 
1905 


1905 
1906 


1905 
1905 


1905 
1905 


1905 


1905 
1905 


1,   1905 


1906 
1905 


1905 


1905 
1905 
1905 


1906 
1906 


1905 


1175,440.00 

6,ooaoo 

8,000.00 
472,30a00 

406,780.00 
50,000.00 

40,ooaoo 

481.300.00 
1,000.00 

i50,ooaoo 

i,250,ooaoo 
25,ooaoo 

250,ooaoo 


145,000.00 
3,000.00 

2,ooaoo 

2,600.00 
43,500.00 

64,500.00 
3,000.00 

40,50a00 
2,000.00 


26,ooaoo 

25,000.00 

20,000.00 
10,000.00 

242,500.00 

40,000.00 
7,500.00 

7,50a00 


388,ooaoo 

50,000.00 


10,000.00 


106,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 


170,000.00 

7o,ooaoo 
260,ooaoo 


1176,098.94 

6,981.63 

7,81&52 

471,917.22 

494,741.03 
50,000.00 
40,000.00 

407,998.89 
971.66 


1,309^237.96 
20,640.67 
248, 98a  79 


145,705.01 
2,294.99 

2,ooaoo 

2,485.00. 
41,280.58 

63,914.24 
3,000.00 

40,012.04 
1,500.00 


24,725i40 

24,995.32 

19,838.70 
8,387.16 

240,379.71 

39,687.44 
4,000.00 

7,222.14 


386,618.32 
49,026.23 

9,966w82 


108,693.95 
14,716.95 
14,802.99 


168,63&84 
60,124.44 

220,686.40 


I34L06 
ia37 
181.48 


2,038.07 


10,30L11 
28.34 


772.04 
4,469.83 
1,019.31 


15.00 
2,210.42 

586.70 


•By  receipts  from  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables  (Pomological  investigations) . 

5  By  transfer  from  foreign  to  domestic  seeds 

sBjr  tcanafer  from  cotton  boil  weevil  to  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  1904-6 . . 


487.96 
500.00 


274.60 

4.68 

161.30 
1,612.86 

2,120.29 

312.66 
3,500.00 

277.86 


1,3SL68 
974.77 

14.18 


1,306.06 
283.05 
197.01 


1,361.16 
875.56 

29,314.60 

.12,426.21 
4.183.64 

,  3,fioaoo 
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ANNXJAIi  BBPOBTS  OP  DBPAETMENT  OP  AGRICULTUBB. 


StaUment  of  appropriaiion»,  dMunements,  and  unexpended  hdUmoeefor  the  UnUedStaUs 
Department  of  Agriculture,  etc. — Continued. 


Purpow. 


Dftteofap- 

propfitttton 

act. 


Reference 
to  Statutes 
atLaii^. 

Pfo. 
cal 

^ 

year. 

t 

1 

1 

33 

290 

1905 

33 

201 

1905 

33 
33 
33 
33 

201 
291 
201 
201 

1005 
1005 
1905 
1905 

33 

202 

1905 

33 

202 

1006 

33 

203 

1005 

33 

293 

1005 

33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 

293 
294 
204 
294 
294 
294 
294 
295 

1005 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 

32 

806 

1905 

33 
33 
33 
33 

277 
278 
278 
278 

1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 

33 
33 
33 
33 
33 

279 
279 
279 
861 
861 

1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 

1906 

1906 
1906 
1906 

33 
33 
33 

864 
866 
865 

33 
33 

867 
867 

1906 
1906 

33 
33 
33 
33 

868 
868 
868 
868 

1906 
1906 
1906 
1906 

33 
33 

860 
860 

1906 
1906 

33 
33 

869 
860 

1906 
1906 

33 

870 

1906 

33 
33 
33 

870 
870 
870 

1906 
1906 
1906 

33 

870 

1906 

33 

871 

1906 

33 

872 

1906 

Amount 
appro- 
priated. 


Amount 
diflbuned. 


Amount 
unex- 


Biologlcal  investigations 

Biological  investigations, 

1904-5.  care  of  elk 

Publications,   Department  of 
Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bul- 

lefins 

Artists,  etc 

Labor,  etc 

Labor,  etc.,  190*-6. 

Collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics  

Foreign-market  investiga- 
tions  

Library.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  

Contingent  expenses,  Depeurt- 

ment  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural   experiment  sta- 
tions ($810,  G00«" 

Stations  of  Alaska , 

Stations  of  Hawaii 

Stations  of  Porto  Rico 

Farmers'  institutes , 

Nutrition  investigations. 

Irrigation  investigations 

Public  road  inquiries 

Building.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  

Weather  Bureau: 

Salaries 

Fuel,  lights,  and  repairs , 

Contingent  expenses 

General  expenses,  salaries 

General  expenses,  miscella- 
neous  

Buildings 

Cables  and  land  lines 

Salaries,  officers  and  derks 

Salaries,  extra  labor 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

Deficiency  act 

General  expenses  (including 

163,000  deficiency) 

Animal  breeding  and  feeding. 

Rent  of  buildings 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 
Vegetable  pathological  in- 
vestigations  

Rent  of  building 

Vegetable  pathological  in- 
vestigations, 1905-6 

Grain  investigations 

Pomological  investigations... 

Rent  of  building 

Botanical  investigations  and 

experiments 

Rent  of  building 

Grass  and  forage  plant  inves- 
tigations  

Rent  of  building 

Experimental   gardens  and 

grounds , 

Experimental   gardens  and 

grounds.  1905-6 , 

Arlington  experimental  farm . 
Tearculture  investirations. . . . 
Purchase  and  distnbutioii  of 

valuable  seeds 

Foreien  seed  and  plant  in- 
troduction  

Investigating  production  of 
domestic  sugar 


Apr.  23,1904 
....do 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 


Mar.     3,1905 
....do.. 


Feb.  27,1906 

Mar.     3,1005 

....do 

....do 


.do 

.do.... 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$33,ooaoo 
i,ooaoo 


i05,ooaoo 

i5,ooaoo 

80,ooaoo 

i,ooaoo 

i32,ooaoo 

7,5oaoo 

io,ooaoo 

87,ooaoo 

40,ooaoo 
i5,ooaoo 
i5,ooaoo 
i5,ooaoo 
5,ooaoo 
20,ooaoo 

67,50a00 

35,ooaoo 

250,00a00 
180, 44a  00 

8,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

402,30a00 
572.000. 00 

48,ooaoo 
27,ooaoo 

804, 07a  00 
10,000.00 


$32,037.70 
807.14 


104,88&16 

14,63&28 

88,08&64 

43a  64 

130, 53a  73 

6,06a  72 

0,64a  28 

36, 06a  20 

30,70aiO 

i5,ooaoo 
i5,ooaoo 
i5,ooaoo 

4,60a53 
19, 97a  08 
67,4ia35 
34,3ia03 

106,40&32 

180,22&57 
7,97a  20 
9,702.60 

401,72&31 

560,424  01 
47,80ail 
26,091.09 

783,042.64 
0,120.34 


$82.30 
102:86 

114.84 

364.72 

14.36 

5ea36 

i,4aa27 

1,43a  28 

3Sa73 

36^80 

206.00 


39&47 
23.02 
8a  65 

68a  07 

141,d0a66 

214.43 
2a  80 
297.40 
574.60 

2,57&90 

10&80 

a  91 

21,927.36 

879.66 


1,402,02a  00 

25,000.00 

2,500.00 


130, 64a  00 

6,ooaoo 
lo.ooaoo 

25,000.00 
33,640.00 
2,000.00 

60,840.00 

3,ooaoo 

37, 16a  00 

2,5oaoo 

15, 32a  00 

5.ooaoo 
2o,ooaoo 
8,5oaoo 

205,14a  00 
37,78a  00 

7,5oaoo 


1,405,051.28 

24,429.56 

1,802.00 


135,320.51 
3, 72a  00 

9,56a  46 
23, 84a  68 
33,630.62 

2,ooaoo 

50.33a  60 

3,ooaoo 

33,279.00 

2,4oaoo 

15, 27a  75 

4, 07a  00 
10,667.35 
7,044.83 

203,767.30 

82,420.83 

7,317.64 


86, 06a  72 
57a  44 

6eaoo 


4,3ia4B 
2,28a  00 

43a  54 
1,156.33 


1,50L40 


3,881.00 

laoo 

46.25 

22L00 
832.65 
666.17 

2,372.61 

6,36U17 

183.46 


•  Of  this  aniount  $720/)00  was  paid  directly  to  the  azpcffiment  Stations  from  the  TiMsoryDepartiiM^ 
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StaUment  of  appropriations,  diabunemenU,  and  unexpended  balances  for  the   United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ^te.— Continued. 


Purpose. 


Forest  Service: 
Q«Dcnil    expenses,     For^t 

Service 

Rent  of  buildings 

Bureau  of  Chemistry: 
Laboratory,  including  83,000 

for  table  sirup 

Bureau  of  Soils: 
Soil  investigations,  including 
$4,000  for  rent  of  building . . 
Bureau  of  Entomology: 
Entomological      investiga- 
tions, including  12,500  for 

moth  investigations 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey: 

Biological  Investigations 

Division  of  Publications: 
Publications,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Farmem'  Bul- 
letins  

Artists,  etc 

Labor,  etc 

Bureau  of  Statistics: 
Collecting  agricultural  sta- 
tistics  

Foreign  market  investiga- 
tions  

Library,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  

Contingent  expenses.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Contingent  expenses,  1005-6. 
Agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions (II. ffi4,660)  a 

Stations  of  Alaska,  indud- 
ing^.000  for  purchase  of 

livestock 

Stations  of  Hawaii 

Stations  of  Porto  Rico 

Farmers'  Institutes 

Nutrition  Investigations 

Irrigation  investigations 

Publio-road  inquiries 

Cotton-boU  weevil  investiga- 
tions  

Weather  Bureau: 

Salaries 

Fuel,  lights,  and  repairs 

Contingent  expenses 

Salaries,  station  employees. . 

General  expenses 

Buildings 

Cables  and  land  linos 

Salaries,  officers  and  clerks 

Salaries,  extra  labor 

Contingent  expenses 

Library 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

General  expenses 

Rent  of  buildings 

Southern  dairy  work 

Diseases  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, Minnesota 

Animal  breeding  and  feed- 
ing  

ICeat  Inspection 

Eradicating  cattle  ticks: 

1907 

1907  and  1908 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

General  expenses 

Rent  and  repairs 

Oiark  Mountain  investi- 
gations  

Grain  investigations 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


Mar.    8,1906 
do 


.do... 
.do... 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 


.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

June  80,1906 

do 

do 

do 


...do. 

...do 

...do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


do 

Mar.     4,1907 

June  3b,  1905 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 


Reference 

to  Statutes 

at  Large. 

FIs- 
cal 

qJ 

year. 

o 

68 

? 

> 

fri 

m 

33 

872 

1 

1906 

33 

873 

1 

1906 

83 

873 

1 

1906 

33 

875 

1 

1906 

33 

876 

1 

1906 

33 

877 

1 

1906 

83 

878 

1 

1906 

33 

878 

1 

1906 

33 

879 

1 

1906 

33 

879 

1 

1906 

33 

879 

1 

1906 

33 

880 

1 

1906 

33 

880 

1 

1906 

33 

880 

1 

1906 

33 

881 

1 

1906 

33 

881 

1 

1906 

33 

881 

1 

1906 

33 

881 

1 

1906 

33 

882 

1 

1906 

33 

882 

1 

1906 

33 

882 

1 

1906 

33 

882 

1 

1906 

33 

883 

1 

1906 

33 

862 

1 

1906 

33 

862 

1 

1906 

33 

863 

1 

1906 

33 

863 

1 

1906 

33 

863 

1 

1906 

33 

863 

1 

1906 

33 

864 

1 

1906 

34 

670 

1 

1907 

34 

670 

1 

1907 

34 

692 

1 

1907 

34 

691 

1 

1907 

34 

673 

1 

1907 

34 

673 

I 

1907 

34 

674 

1 

1907 

34 

674 

1 

1907 

84 

674 

1 

1907 

84 

674 

1 

1907 

84 

696 

1 

1907 

84 

1281 

1 

1907 

34 

680 

1 

1907 

84 

681 

1 

1907 

84 

681 

1 

1907 

34 

681 

1 

1907 

Amount 
appro- 
priated. 


1768,180.00 
25,000.00 


180,920.00 
170,000.00 

68,06a  00 
44,420.00 


08,750.00 
3,500.00 
80,000.00 

93,900.00 

4,9oaoo 

8,040.00 

85,000.00 
2,000.00 

21,660.00 


18,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
5,000.00 
20,000.00 
74,200.00 
87,660.00 

190,000.00 

191,430.00 
10,000.00 
10.000.00 

531,550.00 

562,010.00 
53,000.00 
35,000.00 

750,170.00 

7,600.00 

37,000.00 

10,000.00 

809,700.00 
2,500.00 
20,000.00 

6,000.00 

25,000.00 
3,000,000.00 

82.500.00 

25,ooaoo 

480,406.28 
11,800.00 

8,668.72 
15,000.00 


Amount 
disbursed. 


$767,722.04 
25,000.00 


128,280.90 
167,406.73 

66,457.52 
44,064.71 


08,601.40 
3,434.10 
29,767.04 


90,007.12 

4,720.13 

7,411.73 

84,878.66 
2,000.00 

20,908.90 


18,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
4,550.62 
19,805.11 
74,044.61 
36,479.77 

154,671.50 

100.080.72 

0,926.33 

0,841.53 

530,662.89 

553,143.78 

52.748.43 

34,121.31 

731,284.77 

6,430.73 

36,608.13 

0,518.47 

746,646.97 
2,481.00 
17,762.01 

1,601.76 

24,361.02 
2,168,007.68 

81,328.30 
14,18&10 

470,168.84 
ll,216w76 

4,003.44 
14,003.28 


AmoQUt 
unex- 
pended. 


1467.00 


2,680.01 
3,606.27 

2,602.48 
866.29 


148.61 
66.00 
232.06 


8,802.88 
170.87 
628.27 
121.46 


76L10 


440.48 

104.80 

166.89 

1,18a  28 

86,328.41 

400.28 

73.67 

158.47 

887.11 

8,866.22 

251.67 

878.60 

18,885.28 

1,160.27 

806.87 

.481.63 

64,163.08 

10.00 

2,287.00 

8,806.24 

686.06 
886,002.32 

1,171.70 
10,81LOO 

6,801.16 
88.26 

6.66 
06w77 


«  Of  this  amount  1960,000  was  paid  directly  to  the  experiment  stations  from  the  Traesory  Depeitmcttt. 
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ANNUAL  REPOBTS  OP  DEPABTMENT  OP  AGBICUIjTUBE. 


Statement  of  appropHoHons,  disbtwaements,  and  unexpended  balanceifor  the  United  8tate$ 
Department  of  Agriadturty  e/c—Continued. 


Purpose. 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


Reforence 

to  Statutes 

at  Large. 


Fi». 
cal 
year. 


Amount 
appro- 
pnated. 


Amount 
disbursed. 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


Bureau  of  Plant  Industry— 
Continued. 

Improving  roads 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 

valuable  seeds 

Foreli^  seed  and  plant 

introduction 

Erection  of  building;  at 

Chlco,Cal 

Ck>tton  boll  weevil  investi- 
gations: 

1907 

Ifl07  and  1908 

Bureau  of  Chemistry: 

Laboratory 

Enforcement  of  the  food  and 

drugs  act 

Bureau  of  Soils: 

Soils  investigations 

Rent  of  buildings 

Bureau  of  Entomology: 
Entomological      investiga- 
tions  

White  flv  investigations. . . 
Cotton  boll  weevil  investi- 
gations  

Preventing  spread  of  moths: 
1907 

1907  and  ioos*.!.".!!  !!!!*.!!. 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey: 

Biological  investigations 

Division  of  Publications: 
Publications,  Farmers'  Bul- 
letins  

Artists,  etc 

Labor,  etc 

Bureau  of  Statistics: 
Collecting  agricultural  sta- 
tistics  

Foreign  markets  investi- 
gations  

OfBoe  of  Experiment  Stations: 
Agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions ($803^  e») 

Fanners'  institutes 

Station  at  Alaska,  includ- 
ing $3,000  for  purchase  of 

livestock 

Station  at  Hawaii,  includ- 
ing $5,000  for  water  sup- 
Station  at'Porto  Rico '.'.'.'.'. 

Nutrition  investigations 

Irrigation  investigations 

Office  of  Public  Roads:  Public 

road  inquiries 

Weather  Bureau: 

Salaries 

Fuel,  lights,  and  repairs 

Contingent  expenses 

Salaries,  station  employees. . 

General  expenses 

Buildings 

Forest  Service: 
Salaries,  officers  and  clerks. . 

General  expenses 

Rent 

Building  on  Dismal  River 

Forest  Reserve 

Wichita  Forest  and  Game 
Preserve 


June  30,1906 
....do 

do 

do 


do 

Mar.     4,1907 

June  30,1906 

Dec.   19,1906 

June  30,1906 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


....do 

Mar.    4,1907 

June  30,1906 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do 

.do 


.do. 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


.do. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


June  30,1906 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


34 


34 


34 


681 


605 
1280 


685 
841 


687 
687 


695 

696 
1281 


690 
G90 
690 


691 
C91 


693 
C93 


693 


603 
693 

694 
694 

694 

671 
671 
671 
672 
672 
672 


C83 
685 


606 


1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 


1907 
1907 


1907 
1907 


1907 
1907 


1907 
1907 


1907 


1907 
1907 


1907 


1907 
1907 
1907 


1907 
1907 


1907 
1907 


1907 


1907 
1907 

1907 
1907 

1907 

1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 

1907 
1907 
1907 

1907 

1907 


$3,5oaoo 

205,140.00 

35,781.21 

1. 008. 79 

io5,ooaoo 
4o,ooaoo 

145,920.00 
250,000.00 
181,000.00 

4,ooaoo 


70,000.00 

5,ooaoo 

85,000.00 

82,500.00 
150,000.00 

44,420.00 


98,750.00 
3,500.00 
30,000.00 


108,000.00 
4,90aO0 


25,500.00 
5,000.00 


18,000.00 


20,000.00 
15,000.00 

20,ooaoo 

122,20a00 

57,66a  00 

194,090.00 

10.000.00 

10,000.00 

541,550.00 

630,000.00 

53,000.00 

1112,860.00 
840,640.00 
35,000.00 

2,500.00 

15,000.00 


$3,474.10 

201,004.08 

33,834.64 

1,998.79 

101,832.47 
39,099.63 

142,174.00 

100,279.05 

179,910.62 
3, 92a  00 


09,114.27 
4,902.34 

64,873.54 

81,903.24 
8,502.73 

43,975.22 


96,60L18 
3,387.46 
29,836.21 


105,466.40 
4,852.05 

607,2ia54 
4,765.85 

17,987.49 


19,906.75 

i5,ooaoo 

19.990.99 
121,038.29 

56,833.94 

193.918.11 
9,928.40 
9,912.66 
540,702.30 
616,415.03 
61,727.28 

$112,133.16 
840,285.94 
20,0Sa36 

2,475.22 

14,999.00 


$25. 90 
4,13&Q2 
1,046.57 
<•) 

3,167.53 
.$7 

3,74&00 

149,72a  05 

1,089.38 
8a  00 


885. 7S 

07.60 

20,126.4$ 

50a76 
141,407.27 

444. 7S 


148.82 
112.54 
163. 7» 


2,533.60 
47.0S 


48,289.46 
234.15 


12.51 


9.01 

661.71 

826.06 

771.80 
71.61 
87.44 
847.70 
13.584.97 
1,272.72 

$726.84 

374.01^ 

5, 94a  64 

24.78 

LOO 


•Exhausted. 

>  This  includes  $720jOOO  for  state  experiment  stations 
ness  also  appropriated  $336,000  for  state  experiment  stai 
the  Treasury  Department    Total  paid  through  the  Trees 
tl/)G6,000.    Congress  also  ^propriated  in  the  sundry  dvil 


paid  through  the  Treasury  Department.  Con- 
ations under  the  Adams  bill  to  be  paid  throng 
~ury  Department  for  state  expertanent  irtatton^ 
bill  for  printing  and  binding  §)00|00a 
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Statement  of  appropriations  f  disbursements,  and  unexpended  balances  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  AgricuUurey  etc.— Continued. 


Purpose. 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act 


Reference 
to  Statutes 
at  Large. 


Fis- 
cal 
year. 


Amount 
appro- 
miated. 


Amount 
disbursed 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


Forest  Sorice— Continued. 
Survey  and  report  on  Appa* 
lacnlan  and  white  Moun- 
tain watersheds,  1907  and 

1908 

Administration,  etc.,  of  the 
national  forests,  1907  and 

1908 

Special  appropriations: 
Fomologlcai  investigations, 
fund  from  sale  of  fruits 

and  vegetables 

Agricultural  e  x  p  e  r  i  m  e  n  t 
stations,  fUnd  from  sale 

of  card  Uidexes 

Buildings,    Department  of 

Agriculture 

Balance  available  July  1, 

1906 

Sundry  civil  act 

Administration,  etc.,  forest 

reserves 

Cooperative  work,  forest  in- 
vestigations   

Salaries,  officers  and  clerks 

Salaries^  extra  labor 

Contingent  expenses 

Library 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

General  expenses 

Diseases  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, Minnesota. 

Animal  breeding  and  feed- 


Mar.     4,1907 
....do 


Apr.  23,1904 


..do 

(Mar.    3.1903 
\Mar.    3,1905 


12S1 
1270 

382 


293 
1139 
1211 


1907 
1907 

1905 
1905 


June  30,1906 


34 


758 


Mar.    4,1907 

do 

....do 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 


Meat  inspection. 
Eradicating  cattle  ticks: 
1906. 


1907  and  1908  (appronriated 
$25,000;   balance  July   1, 

1907) 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 

General  expenses,  1908-0 

General  expenses 

Rent  and  repairs 

Grain  investigations 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
valuable  seeds  (includes 

950.000,  deficiency  act) 

Foreign  seed  and  plant  intro- 
duction  

Cotton  boll  weevil  investiga- 
tions, 1908 

Bureau  of  Chemistry:  Labora- 
tory  

Bureau  of  Soils: 

Soil  investigations 

Rent  of  buildings 

Bureau  of  Entomology: 
Entomological  investigations 
White  fly  investigations. . , 
Cotton  boll  weevil  investiga- 
tions  

Preventing  spread  of  moths. 
1907  and  1908  (appropriated 
tl50,000;  balance  July  1 ,  1907) 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey: 

Biological  investigations. 

Division  of  Publicauons:  Pub- 
lications f> 

Bureau  of  Statistics: 
Collecting  agricultural  sta- 
tistics  


do 

June  30,1906 

Mar.     4,1907 


1256 
1256 
1277 
1277 

1250 


1250  I  1 


.do. 


1260 
674 


1281 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


1266 
1267 
1267 


1267 
1267 
1280  1 
1271  I  1 


1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 

1908 

1908 

1906 
1906 

1906 


1908 
1908 
1908 


34  1272  1 
34  1273  ;  1 


34  1273  1 
I  34  1274  I  1 


34 

1280 

34 

1280 

34 

1274 

34 

1275 

34 

1276 

1908 

1908 

1908 

1908 

1908 
1908 

1908 
1908 

1908 

1908 
1908 
1908 


S25,000.00 
125,000.00 

3,744.74 


65.15 
250,000.00 
700,000.00 

480,934.68 
300,000.00 

925,000.00 

21,410.25 

969,09a  00 

7,600.00 

47,000.00 

12,500.00 

892,200.00 

5,000.00 

50,000.00 
,000,000.00 

125,000.00 


10,811.90 

10,000.00 

515,484.25 

11,295.75 

40,000.00 


252,000.00 

36,000.00 

110,000.00 

650,000.00 

166,000.00 
4,000.00 

103,800.00 
10,000.00 

40,000.00 

141,407.27 
44,420.00 
35,000.00 


$857.14 
6,213.21 

3,744.64 
65.15 


$24,142.86 
118,786.70 


.10 


(«) 


535,504.61 

812,293.34 

16,612.05 
947,454.88 
7,692.28 
46,435.97 
12,498.43 

878,038.39 

2,970.01 

40,640.15 
2,725,034.27 

122,444.15 

10,811.90 

9,992.61 

572,635.62 

11,295.75 

30,862.20 

249,864.82 

35,487.38 

109,513.44 

611,925.10 

165.580.19 
3.486.66 

101,416.46 
9, 53a  04 

88,396.83 

132,475.50 
44,261.67 
34,888.63 


245,340.07 

112,706.66 

4,798.20 

21,635.12 

7.72 

564.03 

1.57 

13,261.61 

2,029.00 

850. 8S 
274,965.73 

2,556.8ft 


(«) 

7.80 
848.63 
(«) 
137.80 


2,135.18 

512.02 

486.55 

38,074.90 

4ia«l 
513.34 

2,383.54 
460.06 

1,603.17 

8,031.68 
158.38 
in.  87 


•  Exhausted. 

*  Congresi  also  appropriated,  in  the  sundry  civil  bill, 


1006      118,000.00      117,017.44  82.56 

for  printing  and  btndlng  $438,75a 
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ANNUAL  BBP0BT8  OP  DEPABTMENT  OP  AGBICXJIiTUBB. 


Statement  ofappropriatumSt  (KsbtwMemtrUs,  and  uriexpended  balances  for  the  United  StaUa 
Department  of  Agricidtto'e,  etc. — Continued. 


Purpose. 


Bureau  of  Stati8tic»— Cont'd. 
Foreign  markets  investiga- 
tions  

Office  of  Experiment  Stations: 
Agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions ($827,000) « 

Farmers'  institutes 

Station  at  Alaska 

Station  at  Hawaii 

Station  at  Porto  Rico 

Nutrition  investigations 

Irrigation  investigations 

Office  of  Public  Roads: 

Public  road  inquiries 

Rent  and  refNilrs 

Weather  Bureau: 

Salaries 

Fuel,  lights,  and  repairs 

Oontingent  expenses 

Salaries,  station  employees. . 

General  expenses 

Forest  Service: 

General  expenses 

Rentrjointresolution,  Jan 
7.  lw)8,  increasing  rent).. 
Administration,  etc.,  of  Na- 
tional Forests,  1906 

Survey  and  report  on  Appa- 
lachian and  White  Moun- 
tain watersheds,  1907  and 
1906  (appropriated  $25,000; 

balance  July  1,  1907) 

Administration,  etc.,  of  Na- 
tional Forests.  1907  and 
1908  (appropriated  $125,- 
000;  balance  July  1, 1907).. 
Special  approOTiations: 
Buildings,  Department  of 
Agriculture  ($1,500,000)— 
Balance  avulable  July  1, 

1909 

Paper  tests 

Salaries,  officers  and  clerks 

Salaries,  extra  labor 

Contingent  expenses 

Library 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industiy: 


General  expenses.. 


Animal  breeding  and  feeding 

Meat  inspection 

Eradicating  cattle  ticks— 

1909 

1908  and  1909 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry: 
General  expenses— 

1909 

i908*andi9»!.*i!!I!I!.*!!!! 

Purchase  and  distribution  of 
valuable  seeds,  $205,000. 
Foreign  seed  and  plant  In- 
troduction, $53,000 

Paper  tests 

General  expenses,  1909  and 
1910 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


Mar.    4,1907     34     1276     1     1908 


.do. 


1269     1 


34     1270     1 

I 
34     1270 


.do.. 


34 


34 


1281 


1270 


(....do 

{Feb.  9,1909 
iMar.  4. 1909 
May  23.1908 
June  30,1906 

May  23,1908 
do. 


35  1,044  I 


1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1908 
1906 
1908 

1908 
1906 

1906 
1908 
1906 
1908 
1908 


1906 


1908 


1909 


1909 
1909 


1909 
1909 


1909 


1909 


Amount 
api>ro- 
pnated. 


$4,900.00 

30,000.00 
5,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
24,000.00 
5,000.00 
150,000.00 

55,660.00 
2,000.00 

196,990.00 

10.000.00 

10,000.00 

651,550.00 

645,00a00 

1,696,800.00 

60,000.00 

375,000.00 


23,403.76 


118,786.79 


1,251.10 

10,000.00 

879,660.00 

7,600.00 
86,200.00 
15,500.00 


cl,247,200.00 

60,000.00 
3,000,000.00 

225,000.00 
25,000.00 


886,266.00 
10,000.00 

258,000.00 

10,000.00 
50,000  00 


Amount 
disbursed. 


$4,705.02 

28,341.73 
4,93L47 
23,995.29 
23,994.94 
24.000.00 
1,758.96 
149,305.43 

55,502.98 
1,879.03 

196,250.16 

9,884.15 

9.815.34 

550,545.90 

503,211.46 

1,702,007.47 

53,214.36 

374,034.44 


15,845.37 


118,786.20 


966.40 

0,974. 13 

857,714.32 

7,410.85 

79,017.70 

11,535.83 


1,164,186.71 

44,817.67 
2,848,818.38 

192,528.67 
25,000.00 


810,846.00 
8,580.32 

104,020.67 
45,492.50 

7,472.62 

17, 366^47 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


$104.98 


1,658.27 

66.53 

4.71 

6.06 

(*) 

3,241.02 

604.57 

67.02 
120.07 

730.84 

116.85 

184.66 

1.004.01 

61,788.64 

I    1,678.17 

066.66 


7,658.80 


.60 


282.70 

25.87 

21,04&68 

180.15 

7,182.21 

3,064.17 


83,013.20 

6,182.43 
I61,18L«2 

32,471.83 


76,420.00 
1,410.68 

10,070.43 
7,607.44 

2,827.48 

82.633.68 


a  This  includes  $720,000  for  state  experiment  stations  under  the  regular  appropriation,  to  be  paid  through 
the  Treasury  Department  Ck)ngrtt8s  also  appropriated  $432,000  as  a  permanent  appropriatton  for  state 
«xperlment  stations  under  the  Adams  bill,  to  be  paid  through  the  Treasury  Department.  Total  to  ba 
paid  through  the  Treasury  Department  for  state  experiment  stations  $1,152,000. 

ft  Exhausted. 

<  InrJodlng  $160,000,  deOdency  act,  February  0, 1000,  and  $160,000  by  defldenoy  act,  March  4, 1000. 
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Statement  ofappropriationey  disbunemenU,  and  unexpended  h<Uance$for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  etc. — Continued. 


Purpose. 


Bureauof  Chemistry:  Labora- 
tory  

Bureau  of  Soils:  Soil  Investi- 
gations 

Bureau  of  Entomology: 
Entomological  in  vestlga- 
tlons— 

1908  and  im!!.'!!.*!;!!;!! 

Preventing  spread  of  moths, 

1908  and  1900 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey: 
Biological  investigations. .... 
Division  of  Publications:  Pub- 
lications, Department  of  Ag- 
riculture^  

Bureau  of  Statistics:  Collect- 
ing anicultural  statistics 

OifioB  of  Experiment  Stations: 
Agricultural  experiment 

stations  (S843,000)c 

Farmers'  institutes. 

Station  at  Alaska 

Station  at  Hawaii 

Station  at  Porto  Rico 

Station  at  Island  of  Ouam. 

Nutrition  investigations 

Irrigation  lirvestlgations 

Office  of  Public  Roads: 

Public  roads  inquiries 

Rent  and  repairs 

Weather  Bureau: 

Salaries 

Fuel,  lights,  and  repairs. 

Contingent  expenses 

Salaries,  station  employees. . 

General  expenses 

Forest  Service: 
Salaries,  officers  and  clerks. . 

General  expenses 

Improvementof  the  national 

forests 

Naval  stores  industry 


/May  23,1908 
\Feb.    9,1909 

Hay  23,1908 


National  Bison  Range.. 


Special  appropriations: 
Pomological  investigations, 
fund  from  sale  of  fruits  ana 
veratables,  balance  July  1, 

Bulldhigs,   Department  of 

A^rtoulture  ($1,500,000): 

Balance  available  on  July 

1,1908. 

Cooperative    work,    forest 

investigations 

Refunds  to  depositors,  excess 
of  deposits 


Date  of  ap- 
propriation 
act. 


.do. 
.do. 


..do. 
..do. 


..do. 
do. 


.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.do: 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


-...do. 
....do. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

,Mar.    4,1909 


Apr.  23,1904 
Mar.  4,1907 


Refermoe 
to  Statutes 
at  Large. 


35   260 
35   616 


34 


261 

262 
262 

268 

262 

263 
264 


36 
36 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 

35 
35 

85 
85 
85 
85 
35 

35  I 
35  ' 

35 
35 
35 
35  i  927 


265 
266 
266 
260 
266 
266 
266 
266 

267 
267 

252 
253 
253 
253 
253 

258 
250 


267 
267 


33   382 


1,364 


Fls- 

cal 

year, 


}l909 
1009 

1909 
1909 

1909 

1909 

1909 
1909 


1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 

1900 
1909 

1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 

1909 
1909 

1009 
1909 

^1909 


11800,000.00 
200,000.00 

148,800.00 
10,000.00 

250,000.00 

54,420.00 


Amount 
appro- 
priated. 


Amount 
disbursed. 


1612,495.42 
190,224.94 

139,380.22 
9,451.81 

217,560.44 

51,117.29 


Amount 
unex- 
pended. 


40,000.00  I      38,867.09 
125,000.00      114,028.11 


30,000.00 
10,000.00 
26.000.00 
26,000.00 
26,000.00 
5,000.00 
7.000.00 
160,000.00 

73,000.00 
2,000.00  ! 

202,510.00 
10,000.00 

ii,ooaoo 

586,760.00 
852,000.00 

144,300.00 
3,161,900.00 

600,000.00 
10.000.00 

'43,000.00 


768.12 

30,294.33 
46,97&88 
54,172.86 


28,518.46 
8,360.88 
26,000.00 
26,000.00 
26,000.00 
5,000.00 
6.903.68 
143,465.23 

67.828.09 
1,888.38 

202,142.73 

8,266.67 

9,964.55 

586,664.80 

486,107.98 

143,464.87 
2,821,162.66 

601,903.96 
8,940.32 

219.60 


768.02 

29,043.23 
26,687.63 
40,096.78 


^7,804.68 
9,775.06 

9,419.78 
548.19 

32,430.65 

3,302.71 

1,132.31 
10,971.80 


1.481.54 
1,640.17 

(4) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 
6.47 
^634. 77 

6,171.91 
160.67 

367.27 

1,783.88 

1,086.46 

1,186.11 

365,892.07 

836.18 
330.737.44 

08,096.04 
1,050.68 

42,780.40 


.10 

l,261.»l 
10,29L2S 
14,074.18 


a  Including  8100,000,  deficiency  act,  February  9. 1909. 

h  Congress  also  ^propriated  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  printhig  and  binding  8460.000. 

e  This  includes  1720,000  for  state  exi)eriment  stations  under  the  regular  appropriatk>n,.to  be  paid  through 
the  Treasury  Department.  Congress  also  appropriated  1528,000  as  a  permanent  appropriation  for  state 
experiment  stations  under  the  Adams  bill,  to  be  paid  through  the  Treasury  Department.  Total  to  be 
paid  through  the  Treasury  Department  for  state  experiment  stations,  8I,248»000. 

d  Exhausted. 

« looluding  83,000,  defldency  act,  March  4, 1909. 
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Statement  of  appropriations,  disbursements,  and  unexpended  balances  for  the  United 
States  Depixrtment  of  Agriculture,  etc, — Continued. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Fiscal 
year. 

Amonnt  ap- 
propriated. 

Amount  dis- 
bursed.    . 

Amount 
unex- 
pended. 

Fiscal 
year. 

Amount  ap- 
propriated. 

Amount  dis- 
bursed. 

Amount 
unex- 
pended. 

1839... 

$1,000.00 

$1,000.00 

1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1888.. 
1887.. 
1888/ 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1908.. 
1909/ 
1910/ 

Total. 

$249,120.00 
194,686.96 
198.640.00 
206,400.00 
199.500.00 
??.').  IftO  31 
;;(.3.oii.05 
■i.-j6.:j%.  11 

o  4I(,,t)II.  13 

oti.V.,'j;J0.25 

«  h77,'.»7;i.22 

0  (,u7.fi.il.31 

l.()J7,'.M«*  06 

al,  lAA,isi)  60 

oM7(),  i;i!t  11 

ai,;<7J,(M!i  21 

a2,:i(),i, (>,*».'..  75 

2  .">in.(K;o  72 

2.tim  VYVSS 

<2, -»()fi.lt]:  00 

2,:m.(11,{  22 

2.i!^,7<::i  53 

'^.■\i>:.W2  00 

2  vJ<J.7(iJ  00 

S.iKHi.irjJ  00 

5;,;iOi. :'».:»  97 

;-i,'iJ:,'.7^n  51 

t,  or..  V  Ml.  00 

■  f,.oj-VtfJl  01 

f.-Vti.,-,io  00 

t.-*-2.').*i'to  00 

{>  ,'.0,V  !M  74 

11,  1^7.!»:.0  82 

14  :..^(i.:i.'0  19 
11  170.  (i:u  16 

$196,843.64 
IBfi  onA  19 

hh.t..i.94 

2()H,;U>0.00 

19s.:t(.1.72 

'267.  Gas.  84 

3,M,482.39 

438.941.72 

413,618.09 

558,934.89 

519.196.11 

6iS,'287. 14 

1,011,282.62 

1,033,.^90.22 

971,823.62 

1.266,277.36 

2,2S;i,262.29 

2.35.5,430.25 

1,977,469.28 

2. 021,  mo.  38 

2,094,916.12 

2,348,512.98 

2.425.510.44 

2,827.79.5.65 

2,947.6ai.42 

3,239.137.39 

3,902,675.79 

4.734.230.84 

4,969,311.64 

5,820.201.00 

6,029,510.02 

9,025,318.93 

11.045.412.19 

12.902.295.64 

15,794,231.97 

$50,270.36 

1840... 

6,480.77 

1841... 

1,006.06 
40.00 

1842... 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1843... 

1,138.28 

1844... 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

4,500.00 

3,500.00 

5,500.00 

5,500.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

10,000.00 

a  50, 000. 00 

30,000.00 

75,000.00 

63.500.00 

60,000.00 

40,000.00 

60,000.00 

64.000.00 

80,000.00 

199.770.00 

112,304.05 

167,787.82 

199,100.00 

279,020.00 

172.593.00 

156,440.00 

a  188, 180. 00 

197.070.00 

202,440.00 

257,690.00 

337,380.00 

2,000.00 

2,000  00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

4,500.00 

3,500.00 

5,500.00 

5,500.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

10.000.00 

50,000.00 

30.000.00 

75,000.00 

63.157.25 

60.000.00 

40.000.00 

60,000.00 

63.704.21 

80,000.00 

189,270.00 

112,196.55 

167,787.82 

199, 100. 00 

277,094.34 

172.593.00 

151.596.93 

186.876.81 

195,977.25 

201.321.22 

233,765.78 

321,079.83 

»  7,851.47 

1845... 

08,528.66 

1846... 

'17,454.39 

1847... 

3,023.04 

1848... 

« 96,995.30 

1849. . . 

158,777.11 

1850... 

29,354.07 

1851... 

15,930.44 

1852... 

0  100,890.38 

1853... 

*  198,315.49 

1854... 

105,771.85 

1855... 

50.393.40 

1856... 
1857. . . 

184,030.47 
< 626, 386. 30 

1858... 
1859... 

$342.75 

485,884.62 
489,096.80 

1860... 
1861... 
1862... 
1863... 
1864... 
1865... 
1866... 

295.'79 

''"i6,'566.'66 
107.50 

100,250.55 
42,391.56 
28,899.27 
58,418.58 
65.128.58 
20,104.72 

281,615.16 

1867... 
1888... 
1809... 

i,'926.*66 

55.712.37 
74,336.00 
196,179.98 

1870... 
1871... 
1872... 
1873... 
1874... 
1876... 

4,843.07 
1,303.19 
1,092.75 
1.118.78 
23,924.22 
16,300.17 

1,200,165.81 

442.538.63 

1.634.024.55 

1.676.402.19 

*115,288,790.39 

2106,845,641.46 

»  9,248,910.68 

a  Including;  deficiency  appropriation. 

t  Includes  $1,646.45  of  tlie  appropriation  for  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  carried  to  the  fiscal  year  1882. 

e  Includes  $85.26  of  the  appropriation  for  reclamation  of  arid  lands  and  $3,530.85  of  the  appropriation  for 
experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  carried  to  the  fiscal  year  1883. 

a  Includes  $7,656.13  of  the  appropriation  for  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  carried  to  the  fiscal  year  1884. 

« Includes  $93,192.27  of  the  appropriation  for  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  $2,970.82  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  Quarantine  stations,  carried  to  the  fiscal  vear  1886. 

/  For  the  fiscal  year  1888,  including  the  sum  of  $8,000  appropriated  for  deficiencies  in  the  appropriation 
for  experiments  In  the  manufacture  of  sugar  for  the  fiscal  years  1887  and  1888,  of  which  $7,927.50  was  dis- 
bursed and  $72.50  remained  unexpended. 

9  Includes  $12,923.25  of  the  appropriation  for  botanical  Investigations  and  $58,364.76  of  the  appropriation 
tor  experiments  In  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  carried  to  the  fiscal  year  1890. 

*  Includes  $188,974.69  of  the  appropriation  for  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  carried  to  the  fiscal  year  1891. 

i  Includes  $7,891.94  for  statutory  salaries  of  the  year  1894. 

/  For  the  years  1909  and  1910  the  figures  given  represent  payments  made  to  close  of  June  30,  1910,  the 
accounts  for  those  years  being  still  open  at  the  date  of  this  revision. 

^  This  total  is  the  amount  actually  appropriated  for  the  various  fiscal  years,  with  the  exception  of 
$37,604.70  appropriated  July  13, 1858,  to  cover  a  number  of  expenditures  made  In  previous  years.  It  does 
not  include  an  aggregate  sum  of  $369,344.48  reappropria^  from  the  unexpended  balances  of  several  fiscal 
years.    (See  foregoing  notes.) 

I  Does  not  Include  $37,604.70  which  was  disbursed  during  several  years,  and  covered  by  an  appropriation 
of  like  amount,  made  July  13, 1868.    (See  note  k.) 

m  Does  not  include  an  aggregate  sum  of  $369,344.48  reappropriated  from  the  unexpended  balances  of 
aeveral  fiscal  years.    (See  foregoing  notes.) 
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BEPOST  OF  TEE  EDITOS. 


U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Division  op  Pubucations, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  October  i,  1910. 
Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Division  of  Publications  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30, 1910,  some  references  to  the  work  in  contemplation  for  1911,  and 
a  few  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  year  1912. 
Respectfully, 

Jos.  A.  Arnold, 
Editor  and  Chief. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 


WOBX  OF  THE  YEAR 

The  work  consisted  of  editing,  indexing,  illustrating,  and  dis- 
tributing the  1,983  different  publications  and  documents  of  the  De- 
partment, of  which  25,190,469  copies  were  issued.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  46|  per  cent  in  the  number  of  publications  issued,  and  an 
increase  of  41  per  cent  in  the  number  of  copies  distributed,  over  the 

Preceding  year.  These  results  were  accomplished  with  a  saving  of 
19,000  in  printing  and  without  any  increase  in  salaries. 

The  number  of  employees  on  the  rolls  June  30,  1910,  was  194. 
Of  these,  11  were  employed  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division, 
12  in  the  Editorial  05Sce,  10  in  indexing,  18  in  drafting  and  photo- 
graphic work,  and  143  in  the  distribution  of  documents.  All  of  the 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Division  are  on  the  statutory  roll,  and 
assignments  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  such  portions  of  the 
work  as  may  require  additional  assistance  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  service.  The  volume  of  work  has  been  greater  than  in  any 
preceding  year,  and  has  been  performed  with  cheerfulness  and  effi- 
ciencj^,  aTthough  many  times  the  force  has  been  taxed  to  its  utmost 
capacity  and  lengthened  hours  of  service  were  imperative. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1907, 1908, 1909,  and  1910  : 

Appropriations  for  the  Division  of  Publications  for  the  fiscal  years  1907-1910. 


Appropriation. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

19ia 

Statutory  roll  of  the  DiTiakko 

•116,270 

ft  373. 750 

33.600 

$126,560 

» 408. 750 

35.000 

$139,710 

ft435.000 

40.000 

a  $173. 460 
6  435.000 

General  printing;  fund 

Oeneral  eicpeaafrm  of  th«  PiVision  ^  x                       .    ...^ 

33.000 

Totat,      .  . 

623,520 

670.300 

614,710 

641.460 

a  Increase  due  to  transfer  of  all  employees  to  statutory  roll, 
ft  Exdusive  of  $25,000  lor  Weather  Bureau. 
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SUMMAST  OF  RESULTS. 

During  the  year  25,190,469  copies  of  publications  were  issued  by  the 
Department.  Of  these,  24,530,919  were  issued  through  this  Division 
and  659,550  were  issued  through  the  Weather  Bureau.  Of  the  total 
number  17,685,819  were  new  and  7,504,650  were  reprints  of  earlier 
publications.  Of  the  more  than  25,000,000  copies  of  publications 
noted  above,  9,337,500  were  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  15,852,969  were 
miscellaneous  publications,  including  reports,  bulletins,  circulars, 
separates,  etc.  Of  these  miscellaneous  publications  14,770,819  were 
new  and  1,082,150  were  earlier  publications  reissued.  Of  the  Farmers' 
Bulletins  2,915,000  were  new  and  6,422,500  were  reprints. 

WEATHER  BUREAU  PUBLICATIONS. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Department's  printing  and  bind- 
ing. Congress  allots  a  specific  sum  for  the  publications  of  the  Weather 
Bureau.  These  publications  do  not  pass  through  this  Division  as  do 
other  publications  of  the  Department.  They  are  printed  either  at 
the  Weather  Bureau  or  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  are  han- 
dled and  stored  at  the  Bureau,  and  distributed  therefrom. 

Ocean  Charts. — ^The  Weatner  Bureau  has  continued  the  issue  of 
meteorological  charts  of  the  oceans,  printed  in  colors  and  21  by  28 
inches  in  size.  A  chart  for  the  North  Atlantic  is  issued  monthly 
in  editions  of  5,300  copies;  one  for  the  North  Pacific.  montUv,  in 
editions  of  3,100  copies,  A  chart  is  issued  quarterly  tor  the  South 
Atlantic  and  South  Pacific  in  editions  of  2,600  und  2,100,  respectively. 
In  addition  to  these  charts  there  have  been  published  during  the 
past  year  charts  for  Alaska  and  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  amount  of 
20,000  copies. 

Climatological  Reports. — On  June  30,  1909,  the  publication  of 
the  section  Climatological  Reports  was  discontinued  at  44  section 
centers  and  in  their  place  there  is  now  published  at  the  central  office 
of  the  Weather  Bureau  a  Climatological  Report  or  Summary  for  the 
12  drainage  districts  of  the  United  States.  These  reports  are  issu^ 
monthly  for  each  district  and  the  edition  has  now  reached  13,500 
copies. 

Weather  Maps  and  Bulletins. — In  addition  to  the  publications 
issued  from  the  central  office,  there  is  a  large  output  of  Weather 
Maps,  Weather  Bulletins,  and  local  Forecast  Cards  from  the  Weather 
Bureau  stations  located  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  However, 
during  1910,  arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  daily  newspapers 
in  50  cities  are  printing  maps  bearing  meteorological  data  ana  local 
forecasts,  together  with  descriptive  matter.  The  result  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  maps  published  at  stations  from  lOJ  mil- 
lions in  1909,  to  about  6  millions  in  1910. 

Fifty-nine  stations  issue  weather  maps  and  bulletins;  seven  have 
printing  outfits  and  others  use  duplicating  processes.  ITie  station 
map  is  a  sheet  11  by  16  inches  and  the  subscription  price  is  20  cents 
a  month  or  $2  a  year.  Weather  Bureau  stations  issue  Forecast  Cards 
to  the  amount  ot  21  millions  annually  and  disseminate  local  climato- 
logical data. 
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PRESS  LISTS. 

This  Division  maintains  a  list  of  agricultural  and  other  news- 
papers and  periodicals  to  which  are  sent  copies  of  all  publications 
issued  by  the  Department  in  editions  pennitting  such  aistribution, 
and  a  smaller  list  of  Washington  correspondents,  to  which  copies 
of  practicalhr  every  docmnent  are  mailed  promptly  upon  issue. 

Notices  of  important  work  done  by  the  Department  which  may  be 
of  public  interest  are  prepared  in  this  Division  and,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  are  distributed  to  the  press.  The  number  of 
press  notices  sent  out  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  126,  and  the  total 
number  of  mimeograph  copies  aggre^ted  124,850.  Thus  the  infor-  * 
mation  acquired  by  tne  Department  is  given  a  wider  dissemination 
than  is  possible  by  the  distribution  of  its  publications,  which  can  not 
always  be  issued  in  editions  large  enough  to  supply  the  demand. 

AVOIDANCE   OP   DUPLICATION    IN    DISTRIBUTION    OF   DOCUMENTS. 

During  the  year  it  was  ascertained  that  184  libraries  on  various 
lists  maintained  in  the  Department  were  also  receiving  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  who,  by  provision  of  law,  has  565 
copies  of  every  document  printed  for  distribution  to  Government  de- 
positories, copies  of  all  publications  issued  by  the  Department,  and 
the  addresses  of  these  libraries  were  removed  from  the  Department's 
mailing  list,  resulting  in  an  aggregate  saving  of  more  than  220,000 
copies  of  various  publications,  whicn  number  therefore  became  avail- 
able for  general  distribution.  The  effort  of  the  Division  as  a  part  of 
its  economical  management  of  the  printing  fund  is  to  prevent  any 
duplication  in  the  distribution  of  the  Department's  documents,  and 
therefore  from  time  to  time,  when  discovered,  such  addresses  are 
removed  from  all  but  one  of  the  lists  on  which  they  may  occur. 

Additional  measures  for  the  prevention  of  duplication  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  publications  have  been  inaugurated,  involving  changes 
in  the  policy  with  regard  to  reprints  and  individual  lists  in  accordance 
with  tne  instructions  of  the  Secretary,  under  which  this  Division  was 
authorized  May  30,  1910— 

1.  To  discontinue  the  furnishing  of  publications  to  Bureaus,  Di- 
visions, and  Offices  for  redistribution  by  them,  it  being  the  policy  to 
restrict  all  distribution  and  mailing  of  publications  to  the  Division 
of  Publications  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  92  of 
the  act  of  Januar3r  12, 1895.  All  letters  received  by  a  Bureau,  Divi- 
sion, or  Office  which  are  simply  requests  for  publications  are  to  be 
referred  to  this  office  for  attention  and  reply ;  all  letters  of  a  general 
character  which  would  require  an  expert  opinion  to  satisfactorily 
answer  are^  by  direction  of  the  Secretary,  to  be  referred  to  the  Bu- 
reau, Division,  or  Office  to  whose  work  it  relates,  where  the  letter  may 
be  answered,  and,  if  necessary  to  forward  publications,  an  order  for  the 
same  should  be  made  on  this  Office  for  the  mailing  of  the  documents. 
Each  Bureau,  Division,  and  Office  will,  as  heretofore,  receive  not  ex- 
ceeding 200  copies  of  each  of  its  publications,  including  100  for  the 
author,  which  are  for  office  use  and  not  for  miscellaneous  distribution. 

2.  All  recommendations  for  reprints  of  publications  shall  be  made 
by  the  Division  of  Publications  and  not  by  the  various  Bureaus, 
Divisions,  and  Offices  from  which  the  publications  emanated,  as  the 
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Division  of  Publications  is  aware  of  the  demand  for  publications 
because  the  requests — that  is  to  say,  the  letters — are  received  by  that 
office.  The  Secretaiy  will  decide  whether  reprints  should  be  ordered, 
how  many  copies,  and  how  long  such  reprints  shall  continue,  it  being 
the  policy  to  reprint  and  distribute  tnose  for  which  there  is  the 
greatest  aemand. 

8.  The  printing  of  individual  lists  of  publications  of  Bureaus, 
Divisions,  and  Offices  is  to  be  discontinued,  it  being  the  Secretary's 
idea  that  the  general  lists  prepared  by  this  Division  and  those  that  are 
furnished  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  will  suffice  for  the  use 
of  the  Department.  All  such  lists  are  to  be  distributed  only  upon 
'  request  and  by  this  Division. 

BRANCH   PRINTING  OFFICE. 

For  many  yearSj  up  to  November  20, 1909,  a  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  was  maintained  in  the  basement  of  the  Depart- 
ment building  for  the  purpose  of  printing  blanks,  letter  heads,  labels, 
circular  letters,  and  other  miscellaneous  job  work  for  the  Department, 
and  this  office  was  from  January  12, 1895,  to  the  date  above  mentioned, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Publications.  On  the  date  mentioned,  however,  the  office  was  abol- 
ished, consent  thereto  having  been  given  by  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
assurance  of  the  Public  Printer  that  the  work  could  be  more  economi- 
cally done  in  the  main  office.  Although  some  inconvenience  has  re- 
milted,  there  has  been  no  serious  interruption  to  the  public  business, 
and  economy  has  resulted  both  in  the  work  of  this  Division  and  that 
of  the  Printing  Office.  The  Department  officials  have  'become  ac- 
customed to  the  change,  understand  that  more  time  is  required  to  se- 
cure the  printing  of  blanks,  etc.,  and  are  cheerfully  cooperating  with 
this  Division  in  its  efforts  to  give  satisfactory  service  under  the 
changed  conditions. 

farmers'  buixetins. 

The  appropriation  for  Farmers'  Bulletins  was  the  same  as  for  the 
year  1909,  namely,  $125,000,  with  which  9,337,500  copies  were  pro- 
cured from  the  uovernment  Printing  Office,  while  7,755,000  copies 
were  secured  with  the  preceding  year^  appropriation.  The  cost  per 
copy  for  the  year  1910  was  1 J  cents,  as  compared  with  If  cents  per  copy 
for  the  year  1909.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  bulletins  procur^sJi 
with  the  appropriation  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  decision  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  bulletins  whenever  possible.  The  manuscripts 
submitted  by  the  Bureaus  have  been  carefully  edited,  all  extraneous 
matter  being  pruned,  the  illustrations  limited  to  actual  requirements, 
and  inany  of  the  bulletins  reduced  from  32  to  48  pages  to  16  to  24 
pages.  The  Farmers'  Bulletin  subseries  known  as  Experiment  Station 
Work  contains  fifty-seven  numbers,  each  number  comprising  from  six 
to  a  dozen  short,  condensed  summaries  of  work  done  in  one  or  more  of 
the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  they  form  a  library  on 
approximately  500  subjects  of  interest  to  practical* agriculturists,  pre- 
sented in  a  comprehensive  and  intelligible  way.  During  recent  years 
this  series  has  mcreased  in  popularity,  and  there  is  every  evidence 
that  the  farmers  generally  are  beginning  to  appreciate  their  value. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  output  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  during 
the  past  four  years  and  the  expenditures  therefor : 

Output  of  Farmers*  Bulletins  and  the  cost  1w  the  fiscal  years  1907,  1908,  1909, 

and  1910. 


Fiscal  year. 

Fund  drawn  upon. 

Number 
issued. 

Number  of 
copies. 

Cost. 

1907 

Farmers' Bulletin  fund 

235 
252 
271 
299 

6,460,000 
6,574.500 
7,755,000 
9,337,500 

198,601.17 

1908 

do 

98,601.49 

1909 

do 

122,475.48 

1910 

do 

126,679.37 

GROWTH    OF   FABMEBS'    BULLETINS    AND   C0NGBE8SI0NAL  DISTBIBUTION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  during 
the  past  twenty-one  years,  together  witi  the  growth  and  extent  of  the 
congressional  distribution : 

Growth  of  the  Farmers*  Bulletin  series  during  twenty-one  years,  with  congres- 
sional distribution. 


Year. 

New 
buUetins 
issued. 

Copies 
issued. 

Copies 
distributed 
by  Con- 
gressmen. 

1 

Year. 

New 
bulletins 
issued. 

Copies 
issued. 

Copies 

distxibuted 

by  Con- 

Kr  essm  en . 

1890-1893        .  . 

12 
5 
11 
13 
16 
21 
22 
18 
14 
23 

540,000 
278,500 
1,567,000 
1.891,000 
2,387,000 
2,170,000 
2.437,000 
2,360,000 
3.345.000 
6,150,000 

1903.; 

22 
25 
24 
33 
42 
26 
34 
45 

6,602,000 
6,435,000 
5.925,500 
6.568,000 
6,469,000 
6,574,500 
7,755,000 
9,337,500 

3,954,976 

1894 

l..'»M  ).()*. 5 
•1.  lOl.^iso 

2.  IT,, Old 

4,2h9,1JU 

1904 

4,805,556 
4,782,643 
5, 279, 476 

1895 

1905 

1896 

1906 

1897 

1907 

3,484,713 

1896. 

1908 

3,928,437 

1809 

1909 

3,960,642 

1900 

1910 

6,449,580 

1901 

Total 

1908 

406 

78,798,000 

61,738,820 

During  the  vear  45  new  Farmers'  Bulletins  were  issued.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  of  the  bulletin,  the  title,  and  the  num- 
ber of  copies  of  each  issued: 

New  Farmers*  Bulletins  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1910, 


Bul- 
letin 
No. 


363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
•376 
377 
378 
379 


Title  of  bulletin. 


Total 
number 
of  copies. 


Conditions  Affecting  the  Value  of  Market  Hay 

TheUseofMllkasFood 

A  Profitable  Cotton  Farm 

Farm  Management  in  Northern  Potato-growing  Sections 

Experiment  Station  Work— LII 

Lightning  and  Lij^btning  Conductors , 

The  Eradication  of  Bindweed,  or  Wild  Moming-gk>ry  . . . 

How  to  Destroy  Rats , 

Replanning  a  Farm  for  Profit 

Drainage  of  Irrigated  Lands 

Soy  Beans 

Inigatlon  of  Alfalfa 

Experiment  station  Work— LIII 

Care  of  Food  in  the  Home 

Game  Laws  tor  1909 

Harmfulness  of  Headache  Mixttires 

Methods  of  Exterminating  the  Texas-fever  Tick 

Hog  Cholera 

The  Loco-weed  Disease 

73477*— AGB  1910 40 


60.000 
55,000 
45,000 
00.000 
40.000 
30.000 
40,000 
GO. 000 
85,000 
35,000 
55.000 
50.000 
40.000 
190,000 
60,000 
55,000 
85.000 
95,000 
35,000 
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Vew  Farmers'  Bulletins  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  1910 — Continued. 


Bul- 
letin 
No. 


TiUe  of  bulletin. 


Total 
number 
of  copies. 


381 


384 

385 
386 
387 


300 
391 
392 
803 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
399 
400 
401 

402 
403 
404 
406 
406 


Experiment  Station  Work— LIV 

The  Adulteration  of  Foraffe-plant  Seeds 

How  to  Destroy  English  ^»arrows 

Experiment  Station  Work-LV 

Boys' and  Oirls' Agricultural  Clubs 

Potato  Culture  on  migated  Farms  of  the  West 

The  Preservative  Treatment  of  Farm  Timbers 

Experiment  Station  Work— LVI 

Bread  and  Bread  Making 

Pheasant  Raidng  in  theUnited  States 

Economical  Use  of  Meat  in  the  Home 

Irrigation  of  Sugar  Beets 

Habit^orming  Agents 

TheUseof  Windmills  in  Iirigation  in  the  Semiarld  West 

Sixtv-dav  and  Kherson  Oats 

TheMuskrat 

Bees. ............ ..................................................................... 

Farm  Practice'  in'the  Um  of  Commercial  Fertntiaii  in'the'Soutii'  AtJantio  Stotes.*.'.! ! ! ! 

Irrigation  of  Grain 

A  More  Profitable  Com-pkmting  Method 

The  Protection  of  Orchards  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  fh>m  Spring  Frosts  by  Means  of 

Fires  and  Smudges 

Canada  Bluegrass:  Its  Culture  and  Uses 

The  Construction  of  Concrete  Fence  Posts 

Irrigation  of  Orchards 

Experiment  Station  Work— LVn 

Soil  Conservation 

Total  (45  bulletins) 


30,000 

65,000 

45,000 

30,000 
110,000 

35,000 

25,000 

25.000 
130.000 

25,000 
900.000 

20.000 

50,000 

15,000 

15,000 

15,000 

20,000 

20,000 

15.000 

20,000  , 

20,000 
15,000 
30,000 
20,000 
15,000 
30,000 


2,915,000 


POPULABITT   OF   FABMEBS*    BULLETINS. 

As  illustrating  the  popularity  of  the  Fanners'  Bulletins  reference 
may  be  made  to  No.  391,  Economical  Use  of  Meat  in  the  Home, 
issued  March  23, 1910,  and  eight  times  reprinted,  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  copies  printed  and  distributed  during  the  year  being  900,000. 
A  reprint  of  600,000  copies  was  authorized  by  Congress,  making  a 
total  of  1,400,000  of  this  bulletin.  Other  Farmers'  Bulletins  on 
the  subject  of  nutrition  were  also  in  great  demand.  The  demand 
for  Farmers'  Bulletins  was  unprecedented  and  it  was  with^  some 
difficulty  and  not  without  some  delay  that  the  orders  for  printing 
them  were  executed.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  these  popular 
bulletins  from  schools  of  all  grades  ana  from  higher  educational 
institutions,  where  they  are  used  in  connection  with  the  courses  of 
instruction,  which  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  supply,  but  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  do  with  the  present  appropriation  xor  printing  these 
bulletms. 

MISCELLANEOUS  DISTBIBUTION  OF  FABMEBS*  BXTLLBTINS. 

Prior  to  1908  the  appropriation  for  Farmers'  Bulletins  appeared 
in  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  and  contained  a  provision  that 
congressional  quotas  not  distributed  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  should  revert  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  under  this 
provision  it  was  possible  either  to  increase  the  new  quotas  for  the 
succeeding  year  or  to  more  fully  comply  with  the  miscellaneous 
requests  received  by  the  Department.  The  Secretary's  ^uota  of  one- 
fifth  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The  pro- 
vision has  been  omitted  from  the  appropriation  since  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  printing  bill  and  the  result  has  been  the  con- 
gestion in  the  Department's  limited  storage  space  of  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  Fanners'  Bulletins,  due  to  and  held  upon  demand  by  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  Delegates  and  being  withheld  from  general 
distribution  under  the  assumption  that  they  might  possibly  need  and 
call  for  these  documents  at  some  future  time.  The  restoration  to  the 
appropriation  bill  of  the  above-mentioned  provision  would  greatly 
relieve  the  present  congestion,  enable  the  Department  to  furnish  the 
copies  desired  by  deserving  miscellaneous  applicants  and  educational 
institutions,  permit  compliance  with  requests  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  have  need  for  more  than  their  allotment,  and  cause  no 
inconvenience  to  such  as  may  not  desire  to  distribute  their  supply. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  Farmers'  Bulletin 
series,  attention  is  directed  to  the  number  sold  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  namely,  47,148,  at  5  cents  per  copy,  although  ordinarily 
the  pamphlet  can  be  secured  free  by  application  either  to  the  De- 
partment or  to  a  Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress. 

THE   YEARBOOK   FOR    1909. 

The  Yearbook  for  1909  deserves  special  mention.  The  volume  was. 
by  direction  of  the  Secretary,  reduced  about  one-third  in  size,  and 
issued  April  26, 1910— earlier  than  ever  before.  Its  prompt  delivery 
met  with  the  commendation  of  Senators.  Representatives,  and  Dele- 
gates in  Congress  and  the  public  generally,  and  its  reduced  size  not 
only  resulted  in  a  saving  of  about  $6,000,  but  presented  a  volume 
more  convenient  for  use  and  more  permanent  in  character.  For  the 
first  time  the  entire  expense  of  the  publication  was  paid  from  the 
fund  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  was  ordered,  as  the  entire  work 
was  accomplished  in  that  fiscal  year. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  PRINTING. 

The  number  of  requisitions  for  printing  drawn  upon  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  during  the  vear  was  6,853,  of  which  4,202  were 
on  the  main  office  and  1,651  on  the  branch  office.  The  allotment  for 
printing  and  binding  for  the  Department  for  the  vear  provided  in 
the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the 
Government  was  $460,000.  the  same  as  for  each  of  several  preceding 
years.  Of  this  amount  $25,000  for  the  Weather  Bureau  printing 
was  expended  by  that  Bureau.  Of  the  remaining  $435,000  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  various  Bureaus,  Divisions,  and  Offices  aggregated 
$289,770.57,  being  $22,693.80  less  than  spent  for  similar  purposes 
for  the  year  1909 ;  and  $126,579.37  was  spent  for  Farmers'  Bulletins, 
an  increase  of  $4,103.89  over  the  amount  expended  for  Farmers' 
Bulletins  for  the  previous  year. 
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The  amount  expended  from  the  printing  fund  for  miscellaneous 
publications  and  for  job  printing  for  the  various  Bureaus,  Divisions, 
and  Offices  is  given  in  the  f ollowmg  table : 

Amount  expended  for  the  variotis  Bureavs,  Divisions,  and  Offices  for  printing 

and  binding,  1910, 


Borcftu,  Division,  or  Office. 


Work  done  a 


Mfldn 
office. 


Branch 
office. 


TotaL 


Division  of  Accounts 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. . . 

Biological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Bureau  of  Entomology 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations . 

Forest  Service 

Library 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

Division  of  Publications 

Office  of  Public  Roads 

Bureau  of  Soils 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Congressional 


Total 

Ezpoided  for  Farmers'  Bulletins. . 
Expenditure  by  Weather  Bureau. 


Grand  total. 


S5,874.56 

19,187.95 

4,512.78 

9,637.21 

10,256.17 

31,376.95 

18,644.87 

10,157.61 

25,940.66 

11,338.84 

1,566.02 

4,984.42 

23,798.25 

17,486.70 

78,726.61 


273,480.50 


t416wl6 

2,649.96 

122.88 

560.19 

772.16 

834.71 

2,602.87 

112.56 

2,501.45 

1,235.38 

188.17 

175.14 

2,230.30 

1,780.03 


16,280.96 


86,290.71 
21,837.99 
4,63ft.  «6 
10,206.40 
11,028.33 
32,211.66 
21,247.74 
10, 27a  17 
28,532.11 
12,574.22 
1,754.19 
5,159.56 
26,028.56 
19,206w73 
78.726.61 


289,770.57 
126,579.37 
25,000.00 


441,34A.94 


As  the  foregoing  table  does  not  show  the  character  of  the  work  for 
which  expenditures  were  made,  the  following  table  has  been  com- 
piled to  show  amounts  expended  for  the  various  classes  of  publica- 
tions and  for  job  printing  and  binding: 

Expenditures  for  different  classes  of  publications,  etc. 

Farmers'  Bulletins $126, 5T9.87 

Congressional  publications 78, 726.61 

Periodical  publications 38, 8S9.42 

Bulletins,  circulars,  extracts,  etc 83,116.70 

Administrative  and  minor  publications.  Job  printing  and  binding..      89, 087. 84 

Total 416, 349. 94 

Under  job  printing,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  statement,  come 
stationery,  circular  letters,  maps,  blank  forms,  and  a  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous supplies  for  which  expenditures  are  necessarily  large  and 
have  been  growing  rapidly  owing  to  the  increased  fieldwork  of  the 
Bureaus.  There  has  also  been  a  large  increase  in  the  expenditures 
for  the  publishing  of  administrative  publications  issued  for  the  guid- 
ance of  officers  and  employees,  such  as  Food  Inspection  Decisions, 
Notices  of  Judgment,  Service  Announcements,  Field  Programmes,  etc, 
the  cost  of  which  has  decreased  the  amount  available  for  printing 
bulletins  and  circulars,  the  vehicles  through  which  are  given  to  the 
public  the  results  of  the  original  researches  of  the  Department.  This 
year  but  slightly  over  $82,000  was  available  for  this  purpose. 
Through  rigid  economy  the  expenses  for  printing  have  been  kept  at 
the  lowest  possible  point,  the  only  increases  noted  being  for  congres- 
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sional  publications,  brought  about  because  the  entire  cost  of  the  Year- 
book fell  upon  this  year's  appropriation,  while  previously  it  was 
divided  between  the  two  fiscal  years  in  which  the  work  was  done  by 
the  Gtovernraent  Printing  Office,  and  the  slightly  larger  sum  spent 
for  Farmers'  Bulletins.  In  addition  to  the  publications  issued  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  this  report  is  made,  requisitions  involving 
tiie  expenditure  of  about  $19,000  were  made  upon  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  but  the  work  was  not  undertaken  because  of  the 
unusual  demands  upon  that  office  for  congressional  and  other  print- 
ing. In  some  instances  the  work  was  undertaken  but  not  completed. 
This  fact  accounts  for  the  apparent  balance  of  $19,000  in  the  print- 
ing fund;  but  this  expense,  though  properly  belonging  to  the  year 
1910,  will  fall  upon  the  appropriation  tor  tne  current  year  (1911). 
The  following  tables  give  a  comparison  of  publication  work  of  the 
Department  for  the  years  1907-1910,  inclusive. 

Output  of  publications  from  the  Department  for  the  fiscal  years  1907, 1908, 1909^ 

and  1910  compared. 


1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

NumNr  of  wlltlons  Issued 

1,415 
16,749,610 

1,522 
16,875,515 

1,758 
17,190,345 

1,983 

Nnmb«r  of  w>pl«p  prints 

25,190,460 

SALE  OF  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  sale  of  publications  of  this  Department  shows  a  steady  growth ; 
the  number  of  documents  sold  during  the  past  year  was  147,327^  an 
increase  of  30,109  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  amount  received 
was  $18,398.18,  an  increase  of  $2,105.08.  The  average  price  per 
document  was  about  12^  cents,  a  decrease  of  1^  cents,  showing  an  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  the  smaller  publications  sold.  The  work 
of  the  Department  for  forty-eight  years  from  the  passage  of  the 
organic  act  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  was  represented  in  the 
publications  sold;  they  ranged  from  the  annual  report  for  1862  to 
the  latest  publication  issued. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  publications  ranged  in  size  from  one-page 
leaflets  to  bound  volumes  of  1,300  pages;  in  price  thej^  ranged  from  5 
cents  for  the  smaller  publications  to  $5.35  lor  the  Field  Operations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  for  1903  and  $10  for  Bulletin  Q  of  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

The  greatest  number  of  any  publication  sold  was  6,083  copies  of 
Bulletin  121  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  on  the  Need  of  Con- 
trolling and  Standardizing  the  Manufacture  of  Veterinary  Tetanus 
Antitoxin.  The  largest  income  from  one  publication  was,  as  in  the 
previous  year,  from  the  sale  of  1,814  copies  of  the  Special  Keport  on 
Diseases  of  the  Horse,  at  65  cents,  making  a  total  of  $1,179.10. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  4555  copies  were  sold  of  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 391,  Economical  Use  of  Meat  in  the  Home,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  bulletin  had  the  largest  free  distribution  of  any 
publication  ever  issued  by  the  Government. 
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The  enormous  increase  in  the  sales  of  the  Department's  publications 
within  recent  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Sales  of  agricultural  publications  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  during 
the  fiscal  years  IBOS-IBIO. 

Year. 

Number 
of  copies. 

Amoont 
recdTed. 

IQOG 

47,745 
71,764 
94,926 
117,218 
147,327 

S5,388.28 

1907 

10,886.20 

1908 

14,174.22 

1909 

10,203.10 

1910 

18,308.18 

It  will  be  observed  that  within  five  years  the  number  of  copies  sold 
has  increased  over  205  per  cent,  while  the  amount  received  has  in- 
creased more  than  240  per  cent. 

No  other  Government  publishes  as  many  public  documents  as  the 
United  States,  and  no  other  executive  department  of  the  Government 
issues  as  many  publications  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  the  function  of  this  Department  to  acquire  and  disseminate  useful 
information  in  regard  to  agriculture.  With  the  rapid  increase  in 
population  of  the  country  and  the  consequent  increasing  demand  for 
publications  it  became  apparent  many  years  a^  that  the  Depart- 
ment could  probably  never  secure  an  appropriation  sufficient  for 
printing  enough  documents  to  supply  the  demand.  Congress  has, 
however,  provided  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  authorizing  the  sale 
of  government  publications  at  a  nominal  price.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  a  provision  of  the  law,  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  can 
reprint  and  sell  any  publication,  so  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it, 
without  any  expense  to  this  Department.  Consequently,  by  paying 
the  price  amxed  by  law,  applicants  are  able  to  secure  documents  which 
can  no  longer  be  obtained  from  the  Department,  and  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  available,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  Depart- 
ment's fund  for  printing  additional  copies.  ^  It  has  become  necessary, 
therefore,  to  continue  the  policy  of  referring  miscellaneous  apph- 
cants  for  scientific  or  technical  publications  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  when  the  limited  editions  of  the  Department  are  ex- 
hausted and  it  is  not  possible  to  order  additional  copies. 

In  1906  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  reprinted  43  publica- 
tions of  this  Department,  the  total  number  of  copies  issued  oeing  a 
little  more  than  10,000.  During  the  past  year  he  reprinted  462  differ- 
ent publications,  issuing  a  total  of  112,092  copies,  an  increase  in  four 
years  of  more  than  1,000  per  cent. 

The  character  of  the  publications  of  this  Department  reissued  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 

Classes  of  agricultural  publications  reissued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments during  the  fiscal  year  1910, 


Class  of  publications. 

Number. 

Copfci. 

Bulletins 

180 
23 

ao 

340 

53,881 

Circulars 

4,3SO 

Experiment  Station  Records 

2,000 

Farmers'  Bulletins 

61,980 

Total 

462 

112,088 
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The  following  table  shows  the  agricultural  publications  reissued 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  classified  according  to  the  main 
branch  or  the  Department  which  originally  contributed  them : 

Affticuliural  publications  reissued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  during 
the  fiscal  year  1910,  classified  according  to  the  Bureau  or  Office  originally 
contributing  them. 


Bureau  or  Office. 


Number. 


Copies. 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry... 

Biological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Bureau  of  Entomology , 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 

Forest  Service , 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

Office  of  Public  Roads 

Bureau  of  Soib , 

Weather  Bureau 

Farmers'  Bulletins 

Total 


1 

fiO 

16 

8,260 

3 

500 

26 

0,447 

30 

4,700 

49 

10,506 

27 

7,060 

65 

15,600 

4 

1,000 

10 

2,000 

1 

1.000 

240 

61,080 

462 


112,002 


Under  the  law  of  January  12, 1895,  all  remittances  for  publications 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  By  instructions  conspicuously  printed  at  the 
head  of  the  Monthly  List  of  Publications  correspondents  are  advised 
to  apply  to  that  official  when  they  desire  to  obtain  any  publication  to 
which  a  price  is  affixed.  Notwithstanding  all  effort  to  prevent  it, 
however,  money  in  payment  for  publications  continues  to  come  to 
this  Division,  the  amount  received  during  the  fiscal  year  bein^ 
$1,270.27,  all  of  which  had  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  by  registered  mail.  A  careful  record  of  all  amounts  so 
received  and  forwarded  is  kept  in  the  Division. 

EOrrORIAL  WORK. 

Through  the  editorial  work^  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Assistant  Chief,  this  Division  labors  not  only  for  economy  in  the 
expenditure  of  printing  funds,  but  for  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  publications.  This  work  has  been  carried  along  the  same  lines 
of  previous  years,  no  increase  being  made  in  the  force  and  but  little 
change  in  the  personnel.  As  heretofore,  every  manuscript  submitted 
for  publication  during  the  year  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  pains- 
taking editorial  scrutiny.  In  all  cases  where  the  subject-matter 
treated  embraces  the  work  of  Bureaus  other  than  that  submitting  the 
manuscript,  it  has  been  referred  to  the  offices  interested  in  order  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  their  expert  criticism  and  revision. 

The  number  of  new  publications  receiving  attention  was  1,074, 
containing  25,301  printed  pages.  Of  these,  the  Reports  of  the  Chiefs, 
the  extracts  and  separates,  and  the  Soil  Survey  Advance  Sheets  rep- 
resent parts  of  larger  publications  issued  separately.  All  these  came 
to  the  Division  of  Publications  in  manuscript  form  and  passed  out  of 
it  in  the  final  form  in  which  they  appeared  in  print. 

The  job  work  of  the  Department  also  involved  a  great  amount  of 
work  in  making  up  new  forms,  verifying  copy,  preparing  for  the 
printer,  and  reading  proof,  and  as  the  Department  extends  its  inves- 
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tigations  and  experiments,  the  job  work  must  necessarily  increase* 
both  in  the  amount  and  variety.  It  will  be  noted  in  the  table  on 
page  12  that  the  expenditure  for  administrative  and  minor  publica- 
tions,, job  printing,  and  binding  was  considerably  less  than  for  the 
preceding  year.  This  saving  was  due  not  only  to  the  constant  effort 
to  keep  down  the  expense,  out  also  to  the  transfer  of  the  cost  of 
certain  minor  publications  to  other  items  in  that  table. 


AMOUNT  OF   WORK. 


As  may  be  readily  understood,  it  is  impossible  to  show  in  detail 
the  work  done  by  an  editorial  staff,  as  it  is  difficult  to  give  statistically 
the  amount  of  work  expended  on  a  manuscript  submitted  and  for  suffi- 
cient reasons  withhela  from  publication,  or  on  the  reduction,  rear- 
rangement, and  other  improvements  made  in  the  manuscripts  pub- 
lished ;  the  output  of  books  always  being  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
amoimt  of  work  expended  upon  tht  manuscript. 

The  accompanying  table  presents  a  complete  statement  of  the  pub- 
lications issued  by  the  Department  It  shows  separately  the  new  pub- 
lications of  the  year,  the  older  publications  reprinted,  with  the  number 
of  printed  pages  and  the  numoer  of  copies  in  each  class,  and  the  last 
three  columns  contain  the  totals  for  ooth  classes.  The  table  also 
shows  separately  the  Farmers'  Bulletins  and  other  publications  with 
the  totals  for  the  two  classes  combined  for  each  Bureau,  Division,  and 
Office  of  the  Department,  and  for  the  Department  as  a  whole : 

Publicationa  issued  by  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  1910,  classified 
according  to  the  Bureau,  Division,  or  Office  contributing  them, 

ALL  PUBLICATIONS  EXCEPT  FARMERS*  BULLETINS. 


Bureau,  Division,  or  0/- 

New. 

Earlier  issues  reprinted. 

Total. 

flce  contributing  pub- 
lications. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pages. 

Copies. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pages. 

Copies. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pages. 

Copies. 

Secretary's  Office: 

Congressional 

30 
359 

1 

85 
15 
27 
67 

83 
39 
10 
91 

163 

4 

15 

52 

434 

6,836 

1,276 

42 

1,536 
589 
876 

2,042 

4,320 
1,445 

499 
2,565 

G73 
92 

643 

704 
2,002 

889,219 

4,781,600 

200 

348.725 
57.000 
61,220 

170,000 

411, GOO 

331,200 

9,350 

809,300 

4,318.155 

31,200 

33.200 

1,848.700 

609,550 

30 
376 

1 

109 
24 
40 
94 

107 
109 
10 
112 
163 
10 
17 
62 
434 

6,836 

1,382 

42 

2,235 
1,400 
2,778 
2,383 

6,89S 

2,591 
409 

2,857 
673 
217 
694 
704 

2,002 

889,219 
4,881.600 

aoo 

Departmental 

DfTision  of  Accounts 

17 

106 

100,000 

Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry  

24 

9 
13 
27 

24 
70 

099 

811 

1,902 

341 

1,575 
1,146 

84,500 
11,500 
13.250 
89,500 

22,400 
108,000 

433. 23S 

Biological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Bureau  of  Entomology. . . 

Office    of    Experiment 

Stations 

69,100 
74,470 
259,500 

434,000 

Forest  Service 

439  200 

Library 

oisso 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
Division  of  Publications. 

21 

292 

640,000 

1,509,300 
4,318.155 

Ofllceof  Public  Roads... 
Bureau  of  Soils 

6 
2 

125 
51 

n.ooo 

2,000 

42.200 

35,200 

1,848,700 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

Weather  Bureau 

609,550 

Total 

1,475 

26,140 

14,770,819 

213 

7,048 

1,082,150 

1,688 

33,188  ll5.Rfi2.(MQ 
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PuWcations  issued  hp  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  1910,  etc—ConVd^ 

FARMERS*   BULLETINS. 


Bureau,  Dlyislon,  or  Of- 

New. 

EarUe 

Num- 
ber. 

r  Issues  reprinted. 

Total. 

floe  oootributing  pub- 
lications. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pages. 

Copies. 

Pages.     Copies. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pages. 

Copies. 

Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry  

2 
5 
2 

1 

17 

1 
15 

56 

224 

35 

44 

649 

19 

336 

180.000 
205,000 
105,000 
20,000 

1,705.000 
36,000 
605,000 

33 
5 
6 

19 

82 
6 

82 
5 
5 
6 
1 

1,100  1,090,000 
153       60.000 
186       165.000 
714      257,500 

2,691  1,896,000 
205      200.000 

2,318  2,310,000 

200      130,000 

138      165,000 

165      130.000 

31        20,000 

35 
10 
8 
20 

99 

7 
OT 
5 
6 
6 
2 

1,156 
377 
221 
758 

3,340 
224 

2,654 

200 

169 

165 

51 

1,270.000 

BloloKical  Survev 

Bureau  of  Cbemtotry — 

Bureau  of  Entoraotogy . . 

Office    of    Experiment 

Stations 

205.000 
270,000 

2n,5oa 

3,600,000 

Bureauof  Plant  Industry . 
Division  of  Publications. 

235.000 

2,915.000 

130,000 

Office  of  Public  Roads... 
Bureau  of  Soils 

I 

31 

30,000 

195.000 
130,000 
50,000 

Weather  Bureau 

1 

20 

30,666 

Total 

45 

1,414 

2,915,000 

250 

7,901   6,422,500 

-295 

9,315 

9,337,500 

ALL  PUBLICATIONS,  INCLUDING  FARMERS'  BULLETINS. 

Secretary's  office: 

Departmental 

Division  of  Accounts 

30 
359 

1 

87 
20 
29 
68 

100 
40 
10 

106 

163 
5 
15 
52 

435 

6,836 

1,276 

42 

1,692 
813 
911 

2,066 

4,960 

1,464 
499. 

2,901 
673 
123 
643 
704 

2,022 

889,219 

4,781,600 

200 

528,725 
262,600 
166,220 
190,000 

2,116,600 

366,200 

9,360 

1,474,300 

4,318,155 

61,200 

33,200 

1,848,700 

639,560 

30 

376 

1 

144 
34 
48 

114 

206 

116 

10 

209 

168 

16 

23 

52 

436 

6.836 

1,382 

42 

3,391 
1,777 
2,999 
3,141 

9,235 

2,815 
499 

5,511 
873 
386 
859 
704 

2,053 

880,210 

17 

106 

100,000 

4,881,600 
20O 

Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try  

57 
14 
19 
46 

106 
76 

1,799 

964 

2,088 

1,055 

4,266 
1,351 

1,174,500 

71,600 

178,250 

347,000 

1.917,400 
308,000 

1,703,225 

Blofogtoal  Survey 

Bureau  of  Chemistry .... 
Bureau  of  Entomology. . 

Stations .-. 

334,100 
344,470 
537,000 

4,034,000 

Forest  Service 

674.200 

Library 

9,350 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
Division  of  PubUcatlons. 
Office  of  Public  Roads... 
Bureau  of  Soils 

103 
5 
11 
8 

2,610 
200 
263 
216 

2,950,000 
130,000 
176,000 
132,000 

4,424,300 

4,448,155 

237,200 

165,200 

1,848,700 

Weather  Bureau 

1 

31 

20,000 

659,550 

Total 

1,520 

27,554 

17,685,819 

463 

14,940 

7,604,.650 

1,983 

42,503 

25,190,460 

MISCELLANEOUS  EDITOBIAL  WOBK. 

A  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  editorial  work  was  also  performed, 
including  compilation,  abstracting,  and  original  work.  In  many 
instances  manuscripts  have  been  submitted  tentatively  for  expert 
editorial  scrutiny,  these  having  been  returned  to  the  authors  with 
recommendations.  Many  press  notices  giving  information  to  the 
public  on  agricultural  subjects  have  also  been  prepared  by  the 
editors. 

Much  of  the  miscellaneous  work  of  the  editorial  office  is  of  so  varied 
a  character  that  it  is  impracticable  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  it. 

INDEXING. 

Some  progress  was  made  during  the  year  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years,  but  the  General  Index  of  Department  Publications  still 
needs  much  work  to  make  it  proi)erly  effective,  and  this  branch  of 
the  work  would  be  more  useful  if  its  activities  were  better  known  to 
the  investigators  and  writers  of  the  Department  who  would  most 
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profit  by  them.  The  General  Index,  completed  and  made  known  to 
all,  would  afford  everyone  a  means  of  ascertaining  approximately 
«11  that  has  been  publisned  by  the  Department  on  any  subject 

The  Available  Index  has  been  improved  and  made  more  useful 
during  the  year.  It  ffives  very  promptly  the  references  on  any  sub- 
ject to  be  found  in  the  Department's  available  publications,  and  by 
t^ason  of  its  simple  dictionary  fcHin  can  be  consulted  readily  by  per- 
sons unfamiliar  with  either  classification  of  subjects  or  methods  of 
indexing.  Proofs  of  this  are  constantly  on  hand  in  the  daily  work  of 
this  office.  Many  publications  have  been  furnished  to  applicants  by 
means  of  this  index  which  would  not  have  been  reached  by  any  other 
Ineans. 

Work  on  these  indexes  in  order  properly  to  represent  the  current 
publications  in  them  has  involved  the  copying  of  97,782  index  cards. 
Included  in  these,  however,  are  a  few  thousand  cards  of  entries  from 
T)ld  Annual  Beports  made  for  the  General  Index.  The  books  for  the 
fiscal  year  1908,  during  which  work  on  the  Greneral  Index  was  sus- 
|)ended  for  lack  of  help,  have  not  as  yet  been  indexed  for  that  use; 
It  is  hoped  this  can  be  done  in  the  current  year.  The  addition  of  an 
indexer  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  a  great  help  and  has  been 
justified  by  the  additional  work  accomplish^. 

Letters  prepared  in  this  branch  of  the  office  during  the  year,  most  of 
them  to  supply  special  information  about  the  Department  publications 
and  to  give  the  titles  of  publications  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
l)ocuments,  numbered  6.925 ;  the  orders  made  numbered  7,899,  there 
being  frequently  two  orders  for  the  same  applicant.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  letters  have  been  the  cause  in  a  large  measure 
t)f  the  increase  of  sales  of  Department  publications  by  that  official. 

The  preparation  of  indexes  for  Department  books  during  the  year, 
besides  those  for  the  Secretary's  Report,  the  Yearbook,  and  the  An- 
nual Reports,  has  included  indexes  for  two  volumes  of  Farmers'  Bul- 
letins, for  several  bulletins  and  reports  of  other  Department  offices, 
and  an  index  of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection  Board,  containing  nearly  2,000  cards.  In  all,  about  20,000 
pages  have  been  indexed. 

The  publication  of  the  Monthly  List  of  Publications,  the  revision 
of  the  lists  of  publications  for  sale  and  for  free  distribution,  of  the 
^Farmers'  Bulletin  Subject  Index,  and  of  the  Organization  List  has 
involved  much  time  spent  in  compilation,  editing,  and  proof  reading, 
jis  in  former  years.  An  important  feature  in  three  of  these  circulars 
Is  the  index,  which  it  is  believed  will  make  them  much  more  useful. 

The  custody  and  binding  of  the  Department  books  for  permanent 
presej^vation  took  some  time,  and  the  binding  of  such  volumes  as 
were  complete  was  satisfactorily  done. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

During  the  year  1,460  drawings  were  prepared  by  the  draftsmen 
Bs  compared  with  1,061  in  the  preceding  year,  the  bulk  of  the  work 
being  accomplished  by  three  draftsmen, Tbut  the  increase  is  not  fully 
shown  in  the  nearly  400  additional  drawings.  Many  of  these  draw- 
ings were  either  large  or  intricate,  requiring  an  exceptional  amount 
of  time  and  care. 
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The  growth  of  the  photo^aphic  work  shown  in  last  year's  report 
has  continued  and  with  no  increase  of  force,  the  total  amount  of  the 
output  showing  99,122  pieces  as  against  44,989  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  accompanying  tables  give  in  detail  the  drafting  and  photo- 
graphic work,  but  can  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  upon  this  office  from  the  other  Bureaus  of  the 
Department,  nor  do  tney  show  the  amount  of  labor  and  skill  neces- 
sarily required  to  produce  such  technically  and  artistically  correct 
illustrations.  Field  work  in  the  production  of  illustrations  was 
done  for  the  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry,  Entomology,  and  Plant 
Industry. 

The  additional  space  secured  during  the  last  two  years,  now  com- 
prking  the  entire  attic  floor  of  the  old  main  building,  made  it  possible 
to  increase  the  output  of  the  force,  but  there  is  still  need  of  additional 
apparatus  and  conveniences  and  quarters  better  adapted  to  the  class 
of  work  performed.  Proper  ventilation  and  cooling  of  the  dark 
rooms  are  imperative  and  would  result  in  a  still  more  satisfactory 
showing.  The  output  of  this  office  is  primarily  intended  to  illus- 
trate reports  of  investigations  conducted- by  the  Department's  scien- 
tific staff,  and  must  be  of  the  highest  order,  and  as  demands  are 
constantly  made  upon  the  Department  for  photographic  prints,  lan- 
tern slides,  etc.,  prepared  from  illustrations  appearing  in  the  Depart- 
ment's reports,  ne^tives  and  original  drawings  of  all  such  should  be 
filed  in  tnis  Division.  While  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction,  a  great  majority  of  the  Department's  negatives  are  still 
scattered  among  the  offices  in  the  different  Bureaus,  and  in  the  effort 
to  comply  with  the  increasing  demands  from  miscellaneous  appli- 
cants for  photographic  prints,  lantern  slides,  etc.,  it  frequently  oe- 
came  necessary  to  devote  much  time  to  searching  the  files  of  the  differ- 
ent Bureaus  of  the  Department  in  order  to  locate  and  secure  the 
negatives  from  which  the  prints  or  slides  desired  could  be  made.  In 
many  cases  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  original  negative  because 
of  the  unclassified  condition  of  those  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureaus 
and  of  the  authors  of  the  documents. 

These  conditions  emphasize  the  desirability  of  concentrating  as  far 
as  possible  all  negatives  and  original  drawings  used  jn  illustrating 
the  Department's  publications  in  this  office.  A  conference  in  advance 
of  the  submission  of  illustrations  with  the  expert  in  charge  would  re- 
sult in  securing  the  greatest  possible  volume  of  work  for  the  least 
outlay  of  time  and  money. 
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BUlflfABT  OF   WOBK  DONK  ON  nXUSTBATIOIfS. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  done  for  each 
Bureau  as  well  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  work  performed  during 
the  year  ended  June  30, 1910  : 

Photographic  work  done  for  the  different  Bureaiu,  DiiAsiona,  and  Offices  of 
the  Department  and  for  the  public  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^ 
1910. 


Btmau,  Dlylsioo,  or  Office. 


Office  of  Secretary 

AnisUuit  Secretary 

Chief  Clerk. 

Chief  E  ztflneer 

Bureau  of  Anhnal  Industry 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Bureau  of  Entomolofn'^ 

Offloeof  EzperimentStatlons 

Lfbrarlan 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. . 
Division  of  Publications. . . 

Office  of  Public  Roads 

Bureau  of  Soils 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

Biolo^oal  Survey 

Paid  orders 


26 
150 
105 


7,637 

739 

3,375 

1.0G7 

15 

22,115 

9,685 

591 

317 

102 

30 

870 


227 

78 

235 

953 


281 

140 

271 

377 

5 

1,487  1,352  |2,366 

fil    


10 


970 
246 
179 
91 


87 


796 


8 

1 

114 


77  4, 

ao,i. 


778 


281 
24 


29 


353 


26 


|531 
50 


i 


21 

62  ^373 


MovtDCplo- 
ireflfana. 


turef 


I 

2 


Feet, 


14,500 


15.300 


Summary  of  work  on  Uluatrations  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 

Photographic  work: 

Velox  prints 46, 824 

Blueprints 7,863 

Solar  bromides 1,476 

Repro  prints : 8S 

Bromide  enlargements 923 

Prints  mounted 656 

Negatives  made 2,675 

Plates  and  films  developed 4,018 

Negatives  opaqued 373 

Lantern   slides 3, 985 

Lantern  slides  colored 80 

Movipg-pieture  film feet—  29,800 

Paid  requisitions  (amounting  to  $321.10) 171 

Drawings,  electrotypes,  etc.: 

Drawings  made 1, 460 

Requests  received  for  duplicate  electros 98 

Duplicate  electros  furnished  on  request 734 

Illustrations  printed  or  published,  not  including  reprints 2, 475 

HANDLING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Durinff  the  fiscal  year  there  were  distributed  from  the  balance  on 
hand  July  1,  1909,  and  from  the  new  supply  issued  during  the  year, 
23,749,437  copies  of  publications  and  documents,  leaving  a  balance 
on  hand  of  5,230,828.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  total  number  dis- 
tributed during  the  past  fiscal  year  of  over  6,000,000.  Of  the  entire 
number  of  documents   distributed,   13,656,967   were   miscellaneous, 
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leaving  on  hand  July  1,  1910,  3,577,746  of  this  class  of  publications. 
Of  Farmers'  Bulletins  6,449,589  were  mailed  under  orders  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  3,642,881  copies  were  distributed  upon  re- 
quests  of  miscellaneous  applicants,  being  an  increase  in  the  congres- 
sional distribution  over  the  previous  year  of  2,500.000  and  an  in- 
creased distribution  upon  miscellaneous  requests  oi  about  775,000, 
showing  a  net  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  sliffhtly  more  than 
three  and  a  quarter  million  Farmers'  Bulletins,  and  leaving  on  hand 
1,673,052  copies.     A  ffreat  increase  in  the  number  of  miscellaneous 

Sublications  is  partiafly  explained  b^r  the  great  number  of  copies  of 
fotices  of  JudCTient  and  the  inclusion  of  Press  Notices  ana  Crop 
Reports  under  tne  head  of  "  Publications." 

To  handle  the  publications  issued  by  the  Department  involves  an 
enormous  amount  of  work,  both  clerical  and  manual.  The  work  of 
storing  and  mailing  the  publications  is  divided  principally  between 
two  mailing  rooms;  miscellaneous  publications,  some  of  which  are 
heavy  and  bulky,  are  mailed  under  the  direction  of  the  foreman  of  the 
miscellaneous  folding  room  and  by  the  men  under  his  charge.  The 
Farmers'  Bulletins  are  distributed  by  and  the  principal  work  inci- 
dent to  mailing  them  is  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
forewoman  in  charge  of  a  number  of  women  employees,  who  by 
reason  of  long  service  in  the  Department  are  exceptionally  skillful 
in  arranging  and  mailing  the  orders.  The  amount  of  detail  in  con- 
nection with  the  mailing  of  Farmers'  Bulletins,  particularly  those 
ordered  out  on  the  reauests  of  Members  of  Congress,  is  increasing^  as 
the  practice  adopted  by  many  Members  of  Congress  of  distributing 
thousands  of  lists,  showing  the  Farmers'  Bulletins  available  to 
their  constituents,  with  the  request  that  the  publications  desired  be 
checked  and  returned  to  this  office  in  order  that  the  publications  may 
be  mailed,  necessitates  a  separate  assembling  of  each  particular  re- 
quest, as  rarely  will  there  be  two  persons  who  will  select  the  same  com- 
bination of  numbers.  This  assembling  of  the  bulletins  in  separate 
sets  adds  greatly  to  the  work  of  this  force,  which  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  pressed  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity. 

STENCIL   MAILING  LISTS. 

There  are  now  maintained  1,180,316  stencil  addresses,  111,790  being 
added  within  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  work  has  become  a  most  im- 
portant feature,  as  there  are  maintained  at  the  present  time  the  mail- 
ing lists  of  nearly  every  Bureau,  Office,  and  Division  in  the  Depart- 
ment. This  work  is  done  under  a  clerk  in  charge,  and  the  employees, 
principally  active  voung  men,  have  addressed  5,289,252  franks  and 
envelopes  during  the  past  year  and  cut  133,123  stencils,  which  were 
corrections  of  and  additions  to  the  various  lists  maintained  on  the 
stencil  system.  In  addition,  5,499,574  publications  were  folded  by 
this  force  on  the  machines  provided  for  that  work.  Because  of  the 
removal  of  the  branch  printing  office  from  the  Department,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  install  a  cutting  machine  in  this  room,  and  while 
it  has  been  in  use  only  a  few  months  there  have  already  been  655,990 
sheets  cut  and  trimmed,  not  including  563,964  franks  furnished  by 
Members  of  Congress.  The  work  done  by  this  force  is  commendable, 
the  operators  of  the  folding  machines  frequently  having  to  work  at 
night  in  order  to  have  puWications  folded,  ready  for  mailing  next 
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morning.  The  work  at  present  is  greatly  handicapped,  and  becomes 
more  so  each  day,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
space  to  properly  store  the  stencil  cabinets  and  machinery,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  number  of  envelopes  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  within 
reach  m  order  to  expeditiously  run  off  the  various  mailing  lists. 
The  question  of  storage  space  has  become  a  serious  problem,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  lists,  among  others  the  Crop  Reporter  list,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  discontinue  cutting  stencils,  as  there  is  no  room  to  store 
them. 

The  following  are  the  lists  maintained  on  the  stencil  system  in  this 
office,  with  number  of  names  on  each  list : 

Agrostology 2,559 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Dairy  Division *    271 

Biological  Survey 878 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 4,310 

Bureau  of  Entomology 554 

Forest  Service 761,  715 

Library 542 

OfiBce  of  Experiment  Stations 13,927 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 29, 387 

Division  of  Publications— 254, 118 

Office  of  Public  Roods 3,713 

Bureau  of  Soils 271 

Bureau  of  Statistics 107,830 

Solicitor's  Office 242 

INTBODUCTION  OF  SIMPLIFIED  METHODS. 

The  demand  for  the  publications  issued  by  the  Department 
increased  greatly  during  the  past  year;  in  fact,  so  much  so  that 
during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1909-10  the  force  was  taxed  to  its 
utmost  to  handle  the  applications  with  anything  like  promptness, 
and  it  was,  owing  to  this  continued  and  increasea  demand  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  found  necessary  to  make  some  change  in  the 
method  of  handling  the  applications  from  miscellaneous  applicants. 
A  new  plan  was  put  into  effect  April  6,  1910,  and  has  given  satis- 
factory results.  There  are  received  dailjr  about  2,000  requests  from 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in  Congress,  and  from  mis- 
cellaneous applicants,  aggregating  about  52,000  per  month,  or  con- 
siderably over  624,000  in  the  course  of  a  year.  To  handle  the  miscel- 
laneous requests  of  applicants  alone  required  the  addressing  of 
619,694  envelopes  or  franks  and  30,000  postal  cards,  and  the  using  of 
60,848  orders  for  miscellaneous  publications  and  198,400  orders  for 
Farmers'  Bulletins.  Even  with  the  simplified  method  the  work  of 
complying  with  the  requests  involves  an  enormous  amount  of  clerical 
work,  which  requires  extreme  care,  accuracy,  and  knowledge  of  the 
Department's  publications  and  general  work  of  the  Department, 
which  can  be  gained  only  by  long  experience. 

The  correspondence  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  publica- 
tions furnished  a  good  example  of  the  amount  of  work  of  this  char- 
acter involved  ana  the  increase  of  the  same.  Despite  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  blank  forms  and  printed  cards  are  used  in  reply  to 
correspondents  the  number  of  letters  that  it  was  necessary  to  write 
was  56,901,  showing  an  increase  of  10,848  over  the  number  written 
the  year  previous. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  which  is  exceedingly  important  is 
that  of  keeping  account  of  the  number  of  the  various  publications 
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received  in  this  Department,  as,  according  to  law,  a  detailed  report 
must  be  submitted,  showing  the  number  of  publications  received  and 
the  number  distributed  during  the  fiscal  year. 

A  division  was  made  in  the  work  of  mailing  the  publications  and 
storing  them.  A  clerk  was  put  in  charge  of  the  receiving  and  storing^ 
of  all  publications  received^  who  furnishes  the  mailing  rooms,  upon 
application,  with  the  publications  needed  for  distribution.  These 
requisitions  are  totaled  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  turned  over  to  the 
bookkeeper.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  more  simple  and  expedi^ 
tious  method  than  the  one  formerly  in  vogue,  which  required  con- 
siderable clerical  work  after  the  order  had  been  filled  to  determine 
the  number  of  any  particular  publication  that  was  to  be  charged  aa 
distributed. 

The  change  in  the  method  of  distributing  the  Department's  public 
cations  having  made  possible  the  abolishment  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  clerical  work,  and  an  immense  amount  of  skilled  labor 
being  necessary  to  handle  the  mailing  of  the  publications,  it  was  ]^os«^ 
sible  to  assi^  temporarily  for  that  work  some  members  oi  the  clerical 
force:  and  it  should  be  stated  to  their  credit  that  they  responded  iiv 
a  highly  creditable  manner,  and  considering  the  fact  that  they  were 
imaccustomed  to  such  duties,  which  are  more  or  less  arduous  an<i 
laborious,  they  did  an  immense  amount  of  work  and  were  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  and  keeping  the  work  of  mailing  the 
Farmers'  Bulletins  up  to  date. 


FOBEION   MAIL. 


The  demand  for  publications  of  the  Department  from  foreign 
applicants  continues  to  increase  steadily,  and  during  the  year  1909-10 
there  were  forwarded  from  this  office,  by  authority  furnished  by  the 
Library,  110,688  packages,  containing  publications  weighing  38,802 
pounds,  involving  an  expenditure  for  postage  of  $2,572.52.  This  ia 
an  increase  in  packages  of  20,719,  in  pounds  of  9,042,  and  in  postage 
of  $519.97  over  the  previous  year.  A  detailed  report  showing  the 
number  of  packages  and  pounds,  together  with  the  amount  expendecl 
by  the  various  Bureaus,  Divisions,  and  Offices  for  postage,  is  herewith, 
submitted. 

Summary  for  report  of  foreign  m^U  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1910. 


Bureau,  Division,  or  Office. 


Number 
of  pack- 
ages. 


Weight. 


Postage^ 


Division  of  PubUcations 

Library 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations. . . 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Bureau  of  Entomology 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

Forest  Service 

Biological  Survey 

Bureau  of  Soils 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Office  of  Public  Roads 

Total  for  fiscal  year  1910. . . 
Total  for  fiscal  year  1909 

Excess  over  fiscal  year  1909 


20,506 

18,555 

13,260 

10,550 

4,982 

4,439 

3,876 

3,465 

2,141 

1,219 

893 

66 

25 


644.3 

8,155.5 

9,184.9 

2,066.0 

1,719.5 

2,101.3 

840.8 

2,051.1 

535.0 

933.5 

450.1 

172.1 

16.7 


$221.  la 

741.5a 

734.7ft 

169.2a 

137.5a 

168.  la 

67. 2T 

164.0ft 

42.8a 

74.6a 

36.01 

13.77 

1.3a 


84,076 
62,707 


28.870.8 
22,301.7 


2,572.6» 
2. 052. 51 


21,360 


6,560.1 


519.97 
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Packages  sent  abroad  during  fiscal  year  1910, 


Item. 

Number. 

Weight. 

Postage. 

Packages  sent  (Canada.  Cuba,  and  Mexico  not  included) 

84.076 

36,027 

685 

28,87a8 
7,979.7 
1,96L5 

$3,572.52 

Packages  sent  to  Canada,  Cuba,  and  Mexico .' 

N«i«. 

Packagi^  sent  tiiroiigh  International  Exchange 

Nona. 

Total 

110,688 

38,802.0 

2,573:0 

The  distribution  of  the  Department's  publications  to  foreign  coun- 
tries under  paid  postage  was  84,076  packages,  as  against  62,707  for 
the  preceding  year,  weighing  28,870.8  pounds,  as  compared  with 
22,301.7  pounds  for  1909,  requiring  $2,572.52  for  postage,  as  against 
$2,052.55  for  the  previous  vear ;  ana  26,027  packages  weighing  7,979.7 
pounds  were  sent  to  Canaaa,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  under  frank,  making 
a  total  of  110,688  packages,  weighing  38,802  pounds,  or  nearly  19| 
tons  of  the  Department's  publications,  forwaraed  to  residents  of  for- 
eign countries.  This  increase  and  great  aggregate  suggest  the  advisa- 
bility and  necessity  of  a  general  revision  of  foreign  mailing  lists  of 
the  various  Bureaus,  Divisions,  and  Offices  with  the  view  to  ascer- 
taining whether  the  restrictions  of  General  Order  No.  96,  of  April 
14, 1906,  have  been  effective,  and,  if  not,  what  modifications  shoula  be 
toade. 

MISCELLAITEOUS   WOBK. 

The  Division  is  called  upon  to  do  an  enormous  amount  of  miscel- 
laneous work  for  other  Bureaus,  Divisions,  and  Offices  in  the  way 
of  addressing  envelopes  and  franks  and  furnishing  mimeograph 
tx)i>ies  of  press  notices.  During  the  year  miscellaneous  lists  have  been 
written  for  other  Bureaus,  Divisions,  and  Offices,  comprising  91,488 
addresses,  this  being  in  excess  of  the  work  done  in  1909  by  over  8,000 
addresses,  as  shown  below: 

Franks  addressed  for  other  Bureaus,  Divisions,  and  Offices,  Misc^Xomeoms 

Lists,  etc 

Addressed  franks  written  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1 — 

1910 91,4SS 

1909 83,420 

Excess  of  worlc  done  in  1910  over  1909 8,004 

WOBK  OF  THE  DIVISION  FOB  1011. 

The  work  during  1911  will  be  continued  along  the  same  lines  as 
)ieretof ore,  and  with  the  same  constant  effort  to  increase  the  Divisi(Hi^s 
usefulness,  and  to  secure  the  largest  and  most  satisfactory  output  of 
t^ork  with  the  available  funds. 

BECOMMENDATIONS  FOB  1012. 

The  demand  for  Farmers'  Bulletins  is  greater  than  ever  before — 
far  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  Department  to  supplv.  An  increase 
in  the  appropriation  for  printing  them  seems  to  offer  the  only  solution 
x}i  the  problem.    With  an  increase  in  the  present  appropriation  the 
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quotas  of  Senators,  Bepresentatives,  and  Delegates  in  Congress  could 
probably  be  increased  and  the  Department's  allotment  correspond- 
ingly enlarged, 

CONCENTRATION  OF  WORK. 

The  committee  on  photographic  work  appointed  in  1905  reported, 
under  date  of  October  8, 1905,  in  part  as  follows: 

That  all  photographic  work  involving  expensive  equipment  and  expensive 
apparatus  should  be  performed  as  fiir  as  possible  in  a  central  studio  under  the 
Division  of  Publications,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  work  involving  micro- 
photography  ;  that  the  equipment  of  this  central  studio  should  be  made  as  com- 
plete as  possible  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  the  performance  in  the  best  manner  of  aU 
kinds  of  photographic  work    ♦    ♦    ♦. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  less  than  19  dark  rooms  for  photographic 
work  in  the  Department,  and  the  various  Bureaus  reported  negatives 
and  films  on  hand  aggregating  for  the  entire  Department  over  111,000. 
It  was  manifest  from  the  letters  accompanying  replies  to  the  inter- 
rogatories which  the  committee  submitted  to  the  chief  of  each  Bureau 
for  response  that  the  opinion  among  the  several  chiefs  was  prac- 
tically unanimous  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  photographic 
work  is  indispensable,  and  that  a  certain  part  of  that  work  must  be 
done  by  their  own  people  under  their  own  control.  Many,  however, 
conceded  that  all  the  work  involving  development  and  printing  could 
be  better  done  in  the  central  office,  their  employees  confining  their 
work  to  the  use  of  the  camera ;  while  others  thought  that  a  lar^e  part 
of  the  development  and  printing  should  be  done  in  their  own 
Bureaus,  but  admitted  that  the  work  involving  the  use  of  expensive 
apparatus  and  expensive  equipment  ought  to  be  done  in  a  central 
office. 

Since  the  date  of  the  above-mentioned  report  additional  photo- 
graphic laboratories  and  equipment  have  been  secured  by  the  differ- 
ent bureaus,  and  much  photographic  and  drafting  work  is  still  con- 
ducted in  those  offices.  As  in  the  editorial  work,  so  in  illustration 
of  publications,  this  Division  is  prepared  to  offer  expert  advice  and 
assistance,  and  if  the  authors  of  prospective  publications  would  con- 
fer with  it  in  the  preparation  of  their  illustrations  the  results  would 
be  more  satisfactory  in  many  respects;  and  only  in  this  way  can  the 
illustrations  of  this  Department  reach  the  standard  of  excellence 
commensurate  with  the  importance  and  dignity  of  its  publications. 

The  Division  is  well  equipped  for  the  editing  of  manuscripts,  the 
preparation  of  all  copy  for  publication,  and  the  proof  reading  and 
revising  while  passing  through  the  press.  It  has  the  expert  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters  which  is  requisite  to  effect  the  economies  abso- 
lutely necessary  tq  secure  the  great  volume  of  printing  and  binding 
required  from  the  limited  funds  available  for  such  purpose,  and  it 
would  be  alon^  the  line  of  retrenchment  and  economy  if  all  editorial 
work  were  left  entirely  to  this  Division  or  placed  under  its  super- 
vision. Much  duplicate  work  would  be  eliminated,  greater  uniformity 
in  style  would  result,  a  considerable  expenditure  would  be  avoided, 
and  an  appreciable  amoimt  of  time  would  be  saved. 

INCREASE  IN  COMPENSATION. 

There  are  numerous  employees  in  the  Division  of  Publications  who 
are  rendering  most  satisfactory  service  whose  salaries  should  be  in- 
73477**— AGB  1910 41 
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creased  as  soon  as  practicable  to  an  amount  commensurate  with  the 
character  of  the  service  and  the  eflBciency  with  which  it  is  performed. 
A  general  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  editorial  assistants  is 
earnestly  recommended.  They  have  been  rendering  conspicuously 
efficient  service  for  years  without  promotion.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  who  does  not  save  the  amount  of  his  salary  by  economies 
effected  in  the  publication  work  during  the  year. 

PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  DUBIKG  THE  YEAB. 

The  list  of  publications  issued  during  the  year  has  been  prepared 
with  unusual  care.  It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  adminis- 
trative and  minor  publications  not  listed  in  earlier  reports  of  this 
Division.    The  list  is,  therefore,  more  complete  than  heretofore. 

Publications  «  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  by  the  U.  8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  Class,  title,  author,  size,  price  (if  any),  date  of  iMne, 
editions,  and  total  number  of  copies. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

CONGRESSIONAL. 

New  Publications. 

Copies  Copies 

for  for 

Department.  Congress. 
Annual  Reports: 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Year  ended  June  30,  1909.  (Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Reports  of  Chiefs.)     859  pp.    May  24__  50        3,237 

Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1908.     822  pp.    $1.25.    Aug.  12 30,000    332,024 

Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
fo?1909.    652  pp.    $1.    Apr.  25 30,000    382,000 

Annual  Report  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for 
year  ended  June  30,  1908.  417  pp.  aoth,  60  cents. 
Sept.   23 3,000        3,545 

Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 

Industry,  1907.    486  pp.    Cloth,  85  cents.    Oct.  5 1, 503 

Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry. 1908.    502  pp.    Cloth,  70  cents.    Mar.  15 6, 500      25, 671 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1909.  James  Wil- 
son.   169  pp.    Dec.  6 5,000 

Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  1907.  (Ninth  Re- 
port.) By  Milton  Whitney,  Chief,  with  accompanying 
papers  by  assistants  in  charge  of  field  parties.  1,062 
pp.,  pis.  54,  figs.  35,  maps  35  (in  pocket).  Cloth,  $4.50; 
without  maps,  $1.     Sept  2 1,500        3,604 

Report  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  year  ended  June  30, 
1908.    397  pp.    80  cents.    Dec.  26 1, 000        2, 909 

•Persons  ordering  publications  from  this  list  should  note  carefully  the  fol- 
lowing: Farmers'  Bulletins  are  for  free  distribution  by  the  Members  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Soil  Survey  Advance  Sheets.  Circulars,  Yearbook  Extracts,  Reports  of 
Chiefs,  and  other  Department  publications  for  which  no  price  is  named  are  for 
free  distribution  by  this  Department  sc>  long  as  the  editions  last.  Orders  for 
Congressional  publications  for  which  no  price  is  given  should  be  addressed  to 
Members  of  Congress.  All  orders  for  Bulletins  and  other  priced  publications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  amount  of  the  price  should  be  inclosed  In  the 
form  of  a  postal  money  order.  Stamps  will  not  be  accepted.  Cash  will  be 
accepted,  but  the  sender  must  stand  the  risk  of  loss. 
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Publicationa  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  ^e/c— Continued. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY— Continued. 

CONGRESSIONALr-Continued. 

New  Publications — Continued. 

Copies  Copies 

for  for 

Department.  Congress. 

Sou  Surveys  (Advance  Sheets,  Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soils,  1908): 

Grady  County,  Georgia.    67  pp.    Sept.  10 1,000        1,000 

Thomas  County.  Georgia.    64  pp.    Sept  9 1, 000        3, 000 

Parkersburg  Area,  West  Virginia.    36  pp.    Sept.  20 1.000        3,000 

East  Carroll  and  West  Carroll  Parishes,  Louisiana.    28  pp. 

Sept  22 1.000        3,000 

Franklin  County,  Texas.    32  pp.    Sept  30 1, 000        3, 000 

Corpus  Christi  Area,  Texas.    29  pp.    Sept  30 1,000        3,000 

Henry  County,  Alabama.    35  pp.    Oct  12 1,000        3,000 

Robeson  County,  North  Carolina.    28  pp.    Oct  5 1, 000        3, 000 

Wexford  County,  Michigan.    20  pp.    Oct  20 1,000        3,000 

Colbert  County,  Alabama.    34  pp.    Oct  21 1,000        3,000 

Holmes  County,  Mississippi.    32  pp.    Oct  27 1, 000        3, 000 

Porters>'ille  Area,  California.    40  pp.    Nov.  20 1,000        3,000 

Bienville  Parish,  Louisiana.    36  pp.    Dec.  11 1, 000       3. 000 

Richland  County,  North  Dakota.    38  pp.    Dec.  28 1, 000        6, 000 

Montgomery  County,  New  York.    42  pp.    Dec.  27 1,000        3,000 

Modesto-Turlock  Area,  California,  with  a  brief  report  on 

a  Reconnaissance  Soil  Survey  of  the  Region  East  of 

the  Area.    70  pp.    Jan.  3 1, 000        8, 000 

Livingston  County,  New  York,  with  a  chapter  on  orchard 

soils,  and  one  on  drainage.    91  pp.    Feb.  5 1, 000        3, 000 

Allen  County,  Indiana.    30  pp.    Feb.  7 1. 000        3, 000 

Bibb  County,  Alabama.    51  pp.    Feb.  10 1, 000        3, 000 

Klamath  Reclamation  Project,  Oregon.    45  pp.    Feb.  12 1, 000        3, 000 

Pajaro  Valley.  California.    46  pp.    Feb.  19 1,000        3,000 

Calhoun  County,  Alabama.    49  pp.    Feb.  26 1, 000        3, 000 

Autauga  County,  Alabama.    43  pp.    Mar.  7 1, 000        3, 000 

Monroe  County,  Mississippi.    48  pp.    Mar.  10 1,000        3,000 

Western  North  Dakota.    80  pp.    Apr.  1 1,000        3,000 

Jefferson  County,  Alabama.    37  pp.    Apr.  7 1,000        3,000 

A  Reconnoissance  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania.    61  pp. 

Apr,    9 1,000      11,000 

Caswell  County,  North  Carolina.    28  pp.    May  26 1,000        3,000 

Etowah  County,  Alabama.    31pp.    May  27 1,000        3,000 

Center  County,  Pennsylvania.    52  pp.    June  4 1,000        3,000 

Camp  County,  Texas.    20  pp.    June  20 1,000        3,000 

Coffee  County,  Tennessee.    33  pp.    May  28 1,000        3,000 

8oU  Surveys  (Advance  Sheets,  Field  Operations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Soils,  1909) : 
Lake     Mattamuskeet     Area,     North     Carolina.    17     pp. 

May  16 1,000        3,000 

Hancock  CJounty,  Georgia.    27  pp.    May  26 1,000        3,000 

Pitt  County,  North  Carolina.    35  pp.    May  28 1,000        3,000 

Reconnoissance  of  South  Texas.    105  pp.    June  17 1, 000        3, 000 

House  Documents  {61  si  Cong,,  2d  sess.) : 

No.  193.  Expenditures  Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  compensate 

persons  employed  by  State  or  local  Governments  during 

the  year  ended  Nov.  30,  1909.     2  pp.    Dec.  13 1, 206 

No,  202.  Statement  of  Expenditures  of  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1909. 

555  pp.  Dec.  13 1,101 

No.    203.  Expenditures   for   Travel    from   Washington   to 

Points  Outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Performed 

by  Certain  Officers  and  Employees  of  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  During  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1909. 

147   pp.    Dec.    18 1,625 
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Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc. — Oontlniied. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SBCRBTARY— Continued. 

OONGRESSIONAL— Ckmtinned. 

New  Pxtblications— Ckmtlnned. 

Copies  Copies 

for  for 

Department.  Consress. 
House  Documents  (61st  Cong,,  2d  sess.) — Continoed. 

No.  421.  Ck>mbined  Report  of  Expenditures  during  Fiscal 
Year  ended  June  30,  1909,  Appropriations  for  1910, 
and  Proposed  Expenditures  for  1911.  (Quarto.)  210 
pp.    Dec.  18 1,«25 

No.  425.  Restoration  of  Weather  Bureau  Station  at  Sand 
Key,  Florida,  and  Estimates  of  Appropriation  for  same. 
2   pp.    Dec.   18 1.208 

No.  440.  Fence  on  National  Bison  Range,  Montana,  Esti- 
mate of  Appropriation  to  complete  same.  2  pp. 
Dec    27 1. 206 

No.  449.  A  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
submitting  Estimates  for  Appropriation  for  Inclusion 
in  the  Deficiency  Bill,  to  reimburse  Fenton  T.  Ross 
and  Othera    22  pp.    Dec.  27 1,206 

No.  451.  Deficiency  Appropriation,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  submitting 
an  Estimate  for  same.    2  pp.    Jan.  15 1, 206 

No.  83a  Documents  Received  and  Distributed  by  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  During  1909.  Letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Publications  showing  the  documents  re- 
ceived and  distributed  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June 
80,  1909.    22  pp.    Apr.  15 1,206 

DEPARTMENTAL. 

New  Publications. 
Reports:  Coptoa. 

No.  91.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1909  (abridged  edi- 
tion).   James  Wilson.    100  pp.    Jan.  22 60,000 

Oiroulars: 

No.  30.  Hog  Raising  in  the  South.  8  pp.  Oct  2,  60,000;  Nov.  29, 
60,000;  Dec.  31,  40,000;  Feb.  16,  20,000;  Apr.  11,  100,000;  Apr. 
22v  1,500 281,600 

No.  31.  The  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  the  Seeds  of  Alfalfa, 
Red  Clover,  Orchard  Grass,  and  Kentucky  Bluegrass.  4  pp. 
Feb.  16 6, 000 

No.   32.  Cotton.  The   Greatest  of  Cash   CroiNS.    8  pp.    Feb.   26, 

100.000;  May  27,  60,000;  June  16,  60,000 200,000 

Annual  Reports: 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1909.  James  Wilson. 
Edition  for  the  Presa    152  pp.    Nov.  23 2, 900 

Report  of  the  Appointment  Clerk  for  1909.  J.  B.  Bennett  (From 
An.ReptaDept,1909.)     28  pp.    Nov.  23,600;  Dec.  20,  300 800 

Report  of  the  Solicitor  for  1909.    Geo.  P.  McC^be.     (From  An. 

Repts.  Dept,  1909.)     55  pp.    Dec.  1 1,000 

Circulars  of  the  Solicitor's  Office: 

No.  20.  The  Twenty-Eight  Hour  Law.  Charge  by  Bean.  J.,  to  jury 
in  a  case  Involving  a  violation  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1906.  (84 
Stat,  607.)     6  pp.    July  15 1,600 

'No.  21.  The  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law.  Decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  reversing  decision  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  in  a  case 
involving  violation  of  the  Twenty-elght-Hour  Law  (Act  June  29, 

,    1906.  34  Stat,  607).    10  pp.     Aug.  9 1,600 

No.  22.  Judicial  Notice  of  the  Regulations  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.    8  pp.    Aug.  25 2,600 
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Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  etc. — Continued. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY—Contlnued. 

DEPARTMENTALr-Contlnued. 

New  Publications — Continued. 

Circulars  of  the  Solicitor's  Oi;ice— Continued.  Copies. 

No.  23.  The  Twenty-elght-Hour  Law.  Decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  affirming  the  decision  of 
the  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  California,  in  a 
case  involving  violation  of  the  Twenty -eight-Hour  Law  (Act  of 
June  29,  1906,  34  Stat,  607).    5  pp.    Oct.  12 1,600 

No.  24.  The  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law.  Decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  affirming  the  decision  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Northern  District 
of  California,  in  a  case  involving  a  violation  of  the  Twenty-eight- 
Hour  Law  (Act  of  June  29, 1906,  34  Stat,  607) .    2  pp.    Oct  7 1, 500 

No.  25.  The  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law.  Decision  of  Judge  Smith 
McPherson,  in  the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  in  cases  involv- 
ing  violations  of  the  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law  (Act  of  June  29, 
1906,  34  Stat.  607).    3  pp.    Nov.  5 1,500 

No.  26.  The  Twenty-elght-Hour  Law.  Decision  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Minnesota,  Third  Di- 
vision, in  a  case  involving  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Act  of 
June  29,  1906  (34  Stat,  607).    2  pp.     Nov.  10 1,600 

No.  27.  The  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law,  embodying  decisions  of  the 
federal  courts  and  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  construing  certain  phases  of  sections  4386-4390 
of  th3  United  States  Revised  Statutes.    23  pp.    Dec.  10 1,600 

Na  28.  The  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law.  Opinion  of  the  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Oregon,  in  cases  involving  violation  of  the  Act 
of  Ciongress  of  June  29,  1906  (34  Stat,  607),  commonly  known  as 
the  "  Twenty-elght-Hour  Law."    4  pp.    Dec.  9 1, 600 

No.  29.  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  Opinion  of  Holland,  J.,  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  overruling  demurrer  of  defendant  to  informa- 
tion filed  by  the  United  States  attorney  charging  a  violation  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30, 1906.    pp.  4.    Feb.  18 1, 600 

No.  30.  The  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law.  Decision  of  Judge  Charles 
B.  Wolverton,  in  the  District  of  Oregon,  in  case  involving  viola- 
tion of  the  Twenty-elght-Hour  Law  (Act  of  June  29,  1906;  34 
Stat,  607).    2  pp.    Apr.  11 1,500 

No.  31.  The  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law.  Notice  of  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  affirming  the  judgment  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
in  the  cases  of  United  States  v.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  South- 
western Railroad  Company  involving  violations  of  the  Act  of 
June  29,  1906,  commonly  known  as  "The  Twenty-eight-Hour 
Law."    2  pp.    May  4 1,000 

No.  32.  Railroad  Right  of  Way  Act  (Mar.  3,  1875;  18  Stat.,  482.) 
1.  Suit  in  equity  to  enforce  the  execution,  by  an  applicant,  under 
the  Act  of  March  3, 1875  (18  Stat,  482),  of  a  stipulation  required 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  connection  with  a  right  of  way  sought  to  be  acquired  through 
lands  reserved  for  National  Forest  purposes,  or  to  restrain  a  con- 
tinuous trespass  committed  by  the  operation  of  defendant's  rail- 
road thereon ;  Held,  That  upon  the  cause  stated  in  the  bill  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  equitable  relief.    3  pp.    May  27 1, 600 

No.  33.  The  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law.  Decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  affirming  the  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Minnesota, 
in  a  case  arising  under  the  Twenty-elght-Hour  Law  (Act  of 
June  29, 1906;  34  Stat,  607).    6  pp.    June  28 1, 600 

No.  34.  The  Cattle  Qyarantine  Law.  Opinion  of  Grubb,  J.,  of  the 
Northern  District  of  Alabama,  delivered  in  overruling  a  demurrer 
to  an  indictment  based  on  the  Act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat, 
1264).    (Reported  in  176  Fed.,  942.)    7  pp.    June  28 1.600 
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Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc, — Gontinaed. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY— Continued. 

DFiPARTMENTALr— Continued. 

New  Pubucations — Continued. 

Circulars  of  the  Solicitor's  Oj^e— Continued.  Copies. 

No.  36.  The  Twenty-eigbt-Hour  Law.    Decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 

of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  reversing  the  decision  of  the 

Circuit  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  In  a  case 

Involving  a  violation  of  the  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law  (Act  of  June 

29. 1906;  34  Stat,  607).    8  pp.    June  30 1,500 

No.  36.  The  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law.  Decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit  affirming  the  decision  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas  in  cases  involving  viola- 
tions of  the  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law  (Act  of  June  29,  1906 ;  34 

Stat.,  607).    4  pp.      June  27 1.600 

No.  37.  The  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law.  Decision  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  reversing  the  decision  of  the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Kansas  in  cases  involving  vio- 
lations of  the  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law  (Act  of  June  29,  1906; 

84  Stat,  607).    6  pp.    June  27 1,600 

Pood  Inspection  Decisions: 

No.  109.  The  Labeling  of  Wines.    1  p.    Aug.  24 20,000 

No.  110.  Shellfish.    2  pp.    Oct  15 ^ 20,000 

No.  111.  The  Labeling  of  Yeast    1  p.    Jan.  27 20,000 

No.  112.  Amendment  to  Regulation  28  (Labeling  of  Derivatives). 

3  pp.    Jan.  27 20,000 

No.  113.  The  Labeling  of  Whisky,  Mixtures,  and  Imitations  thereof, 

under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906.    2  pp.    Feb.  17.    20, 000 

No.  114.  The  Labeling  of  **  Caracas  Cocoa."    2  pp.    Mar.  6 20,000 

No.  115.  On  the  Use  of  Geographical  Names.    4  pp.    Mar.  14 20, 000 

No.  116.  Amendment  to  Food  Inspection  Decision  74.    1  p.    Apr.  23-    20, 000 

No.  117.  The  Use  of  Certified  Colors.    1  p.    May  3 20,000 

No.  118.  Labeling  of  Whisky  Compounds  Under  F.  I.  D.  113.    1  p. 

May  3 20, 000 

No.  119.  Use  of  Shellac  and  Other  Gums  for  Coating  Chocolates 

and  Other  Confections.    1  p.    May  18 20,000 

No.  120.  Labeling  of  Ohio  and  Missouri  Wines.    2  pp.    May  26 20, 000 

No.  121.  The  Floating  of  Shellfish.     (Amendment  to  F.  I.  D,  110.) 

1  p.     June  4 20,000 

No.  122.  The  Labeling  of  Port  and  Sherry  Wines  Produced  In  the 

United  States.    1  p.    June  20 20,000 

notices  of  Judgment,  Food  and  Drugs  Act: 

Nos.  69-81.  69,  Misbranding  of  Rye  Flour  (as  to  Presence  of 
Wheat).  70,  Misbranding  of  Canned  Peas  (Underweight).  71. 
Misbranding  of  Lemon  Extract  (as  to  Presence  of  Lemon  Oil). 
72,  Misbranding  of  Canned  Cherries  (Underweight).  73,  Mis- 
branding of  Vinegar  (Colored  Imitation  Fruit  Vinegar).  74, 
Misbranding  of  Maple  Sirup  (as  to  Presence  of  Cane  Sugar 
Sirup).  75,  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Pepper  (as  to  Pres- 
ence of  Nut  Shells,  Fruit  Pits.  etc.).  76.  Adulteration  of  Oats 
(as  to  Presence  of  Barley).  77,  Misbranding  of  Canned  Toma- 
toes (Underweight).  78,  Misbranding  of  Water  (as  to  Origin 
and  Source).  79,  Misbranding  of  Tomato  Catsup  (as  to  Pres- 
ence of  Screenings  and  Waste).  80,  Misbranding  of  Salad  Oil 
(as   to   Origin).    81.   Adulteration   of  Milk    (Water).    23   pp. 

July  13 16, 000 

No.  82.  Misbranding  of  Drug  Preparations.    7  pp.    June  30 16,000 

Nos.  83-90.  83,  Misbranding  of  Wine  (Fermented  Solution  of  Com- 
mercial Dextrose,  Artificially  Colored  and  Preserved  with  Ben- 
zoic Acid).  84,  Misbranding  of  Baked  Beans  and  Tomato  Sauce 
(Underweight).  85,  Misbranding  of  Canned  Tomatoes  (Under- 
weight). 86.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  Product  (Saltpeter).  87, 
Misbranding  of  Evaporated  Apples  (as  to  Quality).  88.  Adul- 
teration of  Milk  (Added  Water).  89,  Misbranding  of  Evaporated 
Apples  (Underweight).  .90,  Misbranding  of  Canned  Peas  (Un- 
derweight).   19  pp.    July  31 16,000 
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Publications  issued  dufing  the  year  ended  June  SO,  19 JO,  etc, — Oontinaed. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY— Continued. 

DEPARTMENTAIi— Continued. 

New  Publications — Continued. 

Notices  of  Judgment,  Food  and  Drugs  Act — Continued.  Coplaa. 

No.  91.  Misbranding  of  Lemon,  Raspberry,  and  Strawberry  Ex- 
tracta    2  pp.    Sept.  9 15,000 

Nos.  92-93.  92,  Misbranding  of  Canned  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  and 
Apricots  (Underweight).  93,  Misbranding  of  Canned  Beans 
(Underweight).    4  pp.    Oct  1 15,000 

Nos.  94-99.  94,  Misbranding  of  Water  (Artificially  Lithiated  Water 
Labeled  as  a  Natural  Product).  95,  Misbranding  of  Canned 
Com  (Underweight).  96,  Misbranding  of  a  Cereal  (as  to  Quality 
and  Digestive  Properties).  97.  Misbranding  of  Canned  Tomatoes 
Underweight).  98.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Sirup  (as 
to  Presence  of  Maple  Sugar).  99,  Misbranding  of  Sirup  (as  to  . 
Place  of  Manufacture  and  Amount  of  Maple  Sugar  Present). 
8  pp.    Oct.  5 15,000 

Nos.  100-101.  100,  Misbranding  of  Sirup  (as  to  Place  of  Manu- 
facture and  Manufacturer).  101,  Adulteration  of  Oats  (Mixed 
with  Barley  and  Other  Grains).    4  pp.    Oct.  9 15,000 

Nos.  102-110.  102.  Misbranding  of  Distiller's  Dried  Grains  (as 
to  Protein  and  Fat  Ontent).  103,  Adulteration  of  Eggs  (Pres- 
ence of  Putrid  and  Decomposed  Animal  Matter).  104,  Adultera- 
tion and  Misbranding  of  Stock  Feed  (as  to  Presence  of  Rice 
Hulls).  105,  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  a  Cereal  (as  to 
Presence  of  Wheat).  106,  Misbranding  of  a  Cane  Sirup  (as  to 
Presence  of  Glucose).  107,  Misbranding  of  Vermont  Maple 
Sugar  (as  to  Presence  of  Cane  Sugar).  108,  Misbranding  of 
Preserves  (Underweight).  109,  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of 
Cotton-seed  Meal  (as  to  Presence  of  Cotton-seed  Hulls).  110, 
Misbranding  of  Sirup  (as  to  Quantity).    20  pp.    Nov.  11 15,000 

No.  111.  Misbranding  of  Catsup.    2  pp.    Nov.  16 16, 000 

Nos.  112-116.  112,  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  Product  (Quinine- 
whisky).  113,  Misbranding  of  Flour  (underweight).  114,  Mis- 
branding of  Apricots  (underweight).  115,  Adulteration  and  Mis- 
branding of  Lemon  Extract  (imitation  Colored  with  a  C!oal-tar 
Dye).  116,  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Stock  Feed  (Low 
Protein  and  Fat  Ontent).    9  pp.    Dec.  15 15,000 

Nos.  117-118.  117,  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Stock  Feed 
(Low  Protein  and  Fat  Content).  118,  Adulteration  and  Mls- 
bi*andmg  of  Buckwhejit  Flour  (as  to  Presence  of  Wheat  and  Com 
Products).    3  pp.    Dec.  11 15,000 

Nos.  119-122.  119,  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  a  Stock  Feed 
(Glol>e  Flour  Middlings)  (as  to  Presenec  of  Ground  Omcobs). 
120,  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Pepper  (as  to  Presence 
of  Wheat  Meal,  Seedcoats,  Cocoanut  Shells,  etc.).  121,  Misbrand- 
ing of  Mineral  Water  (as  to  Quantity).  122,  Adulteration  and 
Misbranding  of  Strawberry  Extract)  (an  Imitation  Colored  with 
a  coal-tar  Dye).    7  pp.    Dec.  21 15,000 

Nos.  123-133.  123,  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vanilla  Ex- 
tract 124,  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Wheat  Flour.  125, 
Adulteration  of  Milk  (added  Water).  126.  Misbranding  of 
Canned  Com  (underweight).  127,  Adulteration  and  Misbrand- 
ing of  Sirup  (as  to  Presence  of  Gluecose).  128,  Misbranding  of 
Canned  Ck)m  (underweight).  129,  Adulteration  and  Misbrand- 
ing of  Buckwheat  Flour  (as  to  Presence  of  Wheat  Flour).  130, 
Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Extract.  131,  Mis- 
branding and  Adulteration  of  Rye  Flour.  132,  Adulteration  of 
Milk.  133,  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil  (a  Mix- 
ture of  CJotton-seed  and  Olive  Oil).    16  pp.    Jan.  25 15,000 

Nos.  134-140.  134,  Misbranding  of  "Buchu  Gin."  135,  Misbrand- 
ing of  Vanilla  Extract.  136.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of 
Lemon  Elxtract.  137,  Misbranding  of  Cheese  (underweight). 
138,  Misbranding  of  Cheese  (underweight).  139,  Adulteration 
and  Misbranding  of  Vanilla  Extract.  140,  Misbranding  of  Va- 
nilla Extract.    14  pp.    Feb.  8 15.000 
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PuhUcations  issued  duHng  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc, — Continued. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY— Continued. 

DEPABTMENTAI/— Continued. 

New  Pubucations — Continued. 

Notices  of  Judgment,  Food  and  Drugs  Act — Continued.  Copl«, 

No.  141.  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Extract    2  pp.    Feb.  8 15, 000 

No.  142.  Adulteration  of  Almond  Extract    2  pp.    Feb.  8 15, 000 

No.  143.  Adulteration    and   Misbranding   of    Strawberry   Extract. 

2  pp.     Feb.  8 15,000 

No.  144.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  Preparation.    2  pp.    Feb.  8 15. 000 

No.  145.  Adulteration  of  Seedless  Raisins.    2  pp.     Feb.  2 ._.  15, 000 

No.  146.  The  Adulteration  of  Raisins.    2  pp.    Feb.  2 15,  OOO 

No.  147.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Extract    2  pp. 

Feb.  2 . 15, 000 

No.  148.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vanilla  Extract    2  pp. 

Feb.  8 15, 000 

No.  149.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Extract.    2  pp. 

Feb.  8 15, 000 

No.  150.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Terpeneless  Lemon  Ex- 
tract   2  pp.     Feb.  8 15,000 

No.  151.  Adulteration  of  Vanilla  Extract    2  pp.    Feb.  8 15, 000 

No.  152.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Pineapple  and  Lemon 

-     Extracts.    2  pp.    Feb.  2 15,000 

No.  153.  Adulteration  of  Peaches.    2  pp.    Feb.  8 15,000 

No.  154.  Misbranding  of  Cheese.    3  pp.    Feb.  10 15,000 

No.  155.  Misbranding  of  Baking  Powder.    3  pp.    Feb.  10 15, 000 

No.  156.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Tomato  Catsup.    2  pp. 

F*.  8 15, 000 

No.  157.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Powdered  Asafetida.    2 

pp.    Feb.  8 15,000 

No.  158.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Peppers.    2  pp.    Feb.  8_-  15, 000 

No.  159.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Pepper.    2  pp.    Feb.  8>—  15, 000 

No.  160.  Mirt)randing  of  "  Buchu  Gin."    8  pp.    Feb.  10 15,  OOO 

No.  161.  Misbranding  of  Evaporated  Apples.    2  pp.    Feb.  8 15,000 

No.  162.  Adulteration  of  Seedless  Raisins.    2  pp.    Feb.  8 15,000 

No.  163.  Misbranding  of  "  Mapleine."    7  pp.    Feb.  10 15, 000 

No.  164.  Misbranding  of  Pepper.    2  pp.    Feb.  8 15, 000 

No.  165.  Misbranding  of  Canned  Peas.    5  pp.    Feb.  23 15, 000 

No.  166.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Custard.    2  pp.    Feb.  23-  15, 000 

No.  167.  Misbranding  of  Macaroni.    2  pp.    Feb.  23 15,000 

No.  168.  Misbranding  and  Adulteration  of  Vinegar.    3  pp.    Feb.  23.  15, 000 

No.  169.  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.    3  pp.     Feb.  23 15,000 

No.  170.  MiPbranding  of  Com  Meal.     2  pp.     Feb.  23 15, 000 

No.  171.  Adulteration   and   Misbranding   of   Stock    Feed.     2   pp. 

Mar.  8 15, 000 

No.  172.  Misbranding  of  Stock  Feed.     2  pp.     Mar.  3 15,000 

No.  173.  Misbranding  of  Stock  Feed.    2  pp.    Mar.  3 15,000 

No.  174.  Adulteration    and    Misbranding   of    Stock    Feed.     3   pp. 

Mar.  8 15,  000 

No.  175.  Adulteration  of  Water.     2  pp.     Mar.  3 1_  15, 000 

No.  176.  Adulteration  of  Confectionery  ("  Sliver  Dragees").    5  pp. 

Mar.  3 15, 000 

No.  177.  Misbranding  of  Coffee.    2  pp.    Mar.  3 15, 000 

No.  178.  Misbranding  of  Canned  Cherries.    3  pp.    Mar.  3 15, 000 

No.  179.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Cottonseed  Feed  Meal. 

8  pp.    Mar.  3 15,000 

No.  180.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ("Gowan's  Pneumonia  Cure"). 

2  pp.    Mar.  3 15,000 

No.  181.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ("  Eyelln  ").    2  pp.    Mar  4 15, 000 

No.  182.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ( "Bromo  Febrln  " ) .    2  pp.    Mar.  4.  15, 000 
No.  183.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Powdered  Colocynth.    2 

pp.    Mar.  4 15,000 

No.  184.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  (**Radol").    2  pp.    Mar.  4 15,000 

No.  185.  Adulteration  of  Cream.    2  pp.    Mar.  4 — . 16,  OOO 
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No.  186.  Misbranding  of  Peaches  and  Apricots.    3  pp.    Mar.  4 15, 000 

No.  187.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Cider  Vinegar.     8  pp. 

Mar.  4 . 15. 000 

No.  188.  Adulteration  of  Currants.    2  pp.    Mar.  4 15, 000 

No.  189.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.    2  pp.    Mar.  4.  15, 000 

No.  190.  Misbranding  of  Rice.    2  pp.    Mar.  4 15,000 

No.  190.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  (**  Dr.  Parker's  Universal  Headache 

Cure").    2  pp.    Mar.  6 15,000 

No.  192.  Adulteration   of  a   Drug    (Powdered   Colocynth.     2   pp. 

Mar.  5  — : 15, 000 

No.  193.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Cider  Vinegar.    3  pp. 

Mar.  5 15, 000 

No.  194.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Extract    6  pp. 

Mar.  5 15,000 

No.  195.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.    2  pp.    Mar.  5_  15, 000 

No.  196.  Misbranding  of  Oil  of  Lemon.     2  pp.     Mar.  5 15, 000 

No.  197.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  White  Wine  Vinegar.     2 

pp.      Mar.  5 15, 000 

No.  198.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Sirup.     2  pp.    Mar.  5...  15, 000 

No.  199.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.     2  pp.    Mar.  9-  15, 000 

No.  200.  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.     7  pp.     Mar.  16 15, 000 

No.  201.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ("Make-Man  Tablets'*).     4  pp. 

Mar.  16 15, 000 

No.  202.  Adulteration   and   Misbranding   of  a    Beverage    (*'Koca 

Nola").     5  pp.     Mar.  16 15,000 

No. 203.  Misbranding  of   a    Drug  ("Mother's    Friend").     3    pp. 

Mar.  16 1 15,000 

No.  204.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ("  Lambert's  Wine  of  CkKJoa  ").     2 

pp.     Mar.  16 15,000 

No. 205.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ("Radam's  Microbe  Killer").    3 

pp.     Mar.  16 -15, 000 

No.  206.  Adulteration  of  Milk.     2  pp.     Mar.  16 15, 000 

No.  207.  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.     2  pp.     Mar.  17 15. 000 

No. 208.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ("O.  K.  Headache  Cure").     2 

pp.     Mar.  17 15,000 

No.  209.  Misbranding  of  Sirup.    2  pp.    Mar.  17 15, 000 

No.  210.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Pepper.  2  pp.  Mar.  17-  15, 000 
No.    211.  Adulteration    and    Misbranding   of   Milk    Flour.    2    pp. 

Mar.  17 15, 000 

No.  212.  Misbranding  of  Preserves.    2  pp.    Mar.  17 15, 000 

No.  213.  Adulteration  of  Ice  Cream.    1  p.    Mar.  17 15,000 

No.  214.  Adulteration  of  Milk.    2  pp.     Mar.  17 15, 000 

No.  215.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Coffee.  2  pp.  Mar.  19-  15, 000 
No.  216.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.    2 

pp.    Mar.  19 15,000 

No.  217.  Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.    2  pp.    Mar.  19 15, 000 

No.  218.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Strawberry  Extract    2 

pp.  Mar.  19 15,000 

No.  219.  Adulteration  of  Milk.    2  pp.     Mar.  19 15,000 

No.  220.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Turpentine.    2  pp.    Mar. 

19 15, 000 

No.  221.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Camphor.   2  pp.   Mar.  19-  15, 000 

No.  222.  Misbranding  of  Preserves.    8  pp.    Mar.  19 15, 000 

No.  223.  Misbranding  of  Ondensed  Milk.    2  pp.    Mar.  19 15, 000 

No.  224.  Adulteration  of  Liquid  Eggs.    2  pp.    Mar.  19 15, 000 

No.  225.  Misbranding  of  Headache  Tablets.    1  p.    Mar.  19 15, 000 

No.  226.  Misbranding  of  Laudanum.    1  p.    Mar.  19 15,000 

No.  227.  Adulteration  of  Desiccated  Egg.    2  pp.    Mar.  19 15, 000 

No.  228.  Adulteration  of  MUk,   1  p.    Mar.  19 15,000 
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No.  229.  Adulteration  of  Milk.    1  p.    Mar.  19 15,000 

No.  230.  'Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Stock  Food.    2  pp.    Mar. 

28 

No.  231.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Bran.    2  pp.    Mar.  28 15, 000 

No.  232.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Cider  Vinegar.     2  pp. 

Mar.  28 15, 000 

No.  233.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ("Aceton  ").    2  pp.    Mar.  28 15, 000 

No.  234.  Misbranding  of  Molasses.    2  pp.    Mar.  28 . 15, 000 

No. 235.  Misbranding  of  a  Sirup  ("Cafe^oca  Compound").    2  pp. 

Mar.    28 l 15, 000 

No.  236.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ( "  Coke  Extract " ) .    2  pp.    Mar.  28-  15, 000 

No.  237.  Mi64)randing  of  Lemon  Flavor.    2  pp.    Mar.  28 15, 000 

No.  238.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Apple  Jelly.    2  pp.    Mar. 

30 15,000 

No. 239.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  (** Beaver  and  Oil  Compound"). 

3  pp.    Mar.  30 15,  OOO 

No.  240.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.    1  p.    Mar.  30—  15, 000 

No.  241.  Adulteration  of  Cream.    1  p.    Mar.  30 15, 000 

No.  242.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vanilla  Extract    1  p. 

Mar.  30 15, 000 

No.  243.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.    1  p.    Mar.  30-  15, 000 

No.  244.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.    1  p.    Mar.  30-  15, 000 
No.  245.  Adulteration    and    Misbranding   of   Damiana    G}n.    1    p. 

Apr.  7 15, 000 

No.  246.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Strawberry  Flavor.    1  p. 

Apr.  7 15, 000 

No.  247.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.    2  pp.    Apr.  7-  15, 000 

No.  248.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Turpentine.    1  p.    Apr.  7-  15, 000 
No. 249.  Adulteration   of  Confectionery    (Silver   Dragees).    3   pp. 

Apr.  7 15,  OOO 

No.  250.  Misbranding  of  Gluten  Flour  and  Gluten  Farina.    5  pp. 

Apr.  7 15, 000 

No.  251.  Misbranding  of  Canned  Tomatoes.    2  pp.    Apr.  7 15, 000 

No.  252.  Adulteration  of  Evaporated  Egg.    2  pp.    Apr.  7 15, 000 

No.  253.  Adulteration  of  Sbelled  Peanuts.    2  pp.    Apr.  7 15, 000 

No.  254.  Adulteration  of  Molasses.    2  pp.    Apr.  7 15,000 

No.  255.  Adulteration    and    Misbranding    of    Evaporated    Applea 

2  pp.    Apr.  7 15,000 

No.  256.  Adulteration    and    Misbranding    of    Stock    Food.    3    pp. 

Apr.  7 15, 000 

No.  257.  Adulteration  of  Herring.    2  pp.    Apr.  7 15, 000 

No. 258.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ("Preston's  Hed-ake").     (Trade- 
mark.)    1  p.    Apr.  28 10,000 

No.  259.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemon   Extract    1  p. 

Apr.  28 10, 000 

No. 260.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  (*'U-re-ka  Headacbe  Powders"). 

1  p.    Apr.  28 10,000 

No. 261.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug   ("Sure  Tiling  Tonic").    2  pp. 

Apr.  28 10, 000 

No.  262.  Misbranding  of  Macaroni.    1  p.    Apr.  28 10, 000 

No.  263.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Buckwheat  Flour.    1  p. 

Apr.  28 10, 000 

No.  264.  Adulteration  of  Cream.    1  p.    Apr.  28 10, 000 

No.  265.    Adulteration  of  Milk.    1  p.    Apr.  28 10,000 

No.  266.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ("  Dr.  Johnson's  Mild  Combination 

Treatment  for  Cancer").    9  pp.     May  4 10,000 

No.  267.  Adulteration  of  MUk.     1  p.     May  4 10, 000 

No.  268.  Adulteration  of  Cream.    1  p.     May  4 10, 000 

No.  260.  Misbranding  of  Honey.    2  pp.    May  4 - 10, 000 
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Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  etc. — Gontinned. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY— Ck)iitinued. 

DEPARTMENTAI^-Continued. 

New  Publications — CJontinued. 

Notices  of  Judgment,  Food  and  Drugs  Act — Continued.  Copies. 

No.  270.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Molasses.    5  pp.    May  6..  10, 000 

No.  271.  Misbranding  of  Cane  and  Maple  Sirup.    5  pp.    May  6 10, 000 

No.  272.  Adulteration  of  Desiccated  Egg.    2  pp.    May  6 10, 000 

No.  273.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Powdered  Milk.     1  p. 

May   6 10,000 

No.  274.  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.    1  p.    May  6 10, 000 

No.  275.  Misbranding  of  Coffee.    2  pp.    May  6 10,000 

No. 276.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  Product    (*'Aiialgine  Tablets") 

1  p.    May  6 10,000 

No.  277.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Flavor.     1  p. 

May  6 10. 000 

No.  278.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.  2  pp.  May  6..  10, 000 
No.  279.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemonade  Powder  and 

Orangeade  Powder.    2  pp.    May  6 10,000 

No.  280.  Misbranding  of  Salt    3  pp.    May  20 10, 000 

No.  281.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemon   Flavor.     1  p. 

May  20 10, 000 

No.  282.  Adulteration  of  Sardines.    1  p.    May  20 10, 000 

No.  283.  Misbranding  of  Maple  Sirup.    3  pp.    May  20 10,000 

No.  284.  Alleged  Misbranding  of  Danderine.    7  pp.    May  20 10, 000 

No.  285.  Adulteration  of  Cream.    1  p.    May  20- 10,000 

No.  ^36.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.    2  pp.    May 

20 10,000 

No.  287.  Adulteration  of  Mills.    1  p.    May  20 10,000 

No.  288.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Blacl£  Pepper.    1  p. 

May    20 - 10,000 

No.  289.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.    2  pp.    May 

20 10, 000 

No.   290.  Adulteration   and   Misbranding   of   Maple   Sirup.    1   p. 

May    20 10, 000 

No.  291.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Neufcbatel  Cheese.    2 

pp.     May  21 10,000 

No.  292.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Powdered  Colocyntb.    1 

p.     May  21 10.000 

No.    293.  Adulteration    and   Misbranding   of   Essence    of    Winter 

Green.     1  p.    May  21 10,000 

No.  294.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug   (**Mal£e-Man  Tablets").    2  pp. 

May  21 10, 000 

No.  295.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Eggs.  2  pp.  May  21__  10,000 
No.   296.  Adulteration   and   Misbranding   of   **  Kos-Kola."    2   pp. 

May    21 10,000 

No.  297.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Pepper.    1  p.    May  21—  10,000 

No.  298.  Misbranding  of  a  Feed  (**  Cerecut ").    1  p.    May  21 10,000 

No.  299.  Adulteration  of  Ice.    1  p.    May  23 10,000 

No.  300.  Alleged  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Calcium  Acid 

Phosphate.    10  pp.    May  23 10,000 

No.  301.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vanilla  Flavor.    4  pp. 

May  23 10,000 

No.  302.  Misbranding  of  Sirup.    2  pp.    May  23 10, 000 

No.  803.  Misbranding  of  Metabolized  Cod  Liver  Oil  Compound.    4 

pp.    May  23 10, 000 

No.  304.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.    1  p.    May  23—  10, 000 

No.  305.  Adulteration  of  Desiccated  Egg.    1  p.    May  23 10, 000 

No.  306.  Misbranding  of  Fish.    2  pp.    May  23 10,000 

No.  307.  Adulteration  of  Cream.    1  p.    May  23 10, 000 

No.  308.  Adulteration  of  Cream.    1  p.    May  26 10,000 

No.  309.  Misbranding  of  "  Coke  Extract."    1  p.    May  26 10, 000 

No.    310.  Adulteration   and    Misbranding   of   "Kola-Ade."     1    p. 

May  26 ^^ - 10,000 
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Notices  of  Judgment,  Food  and  Drugs  Act — Continued.  Cople*. 

No.  811.  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.    1  p.    May  26 10, 000 

No.  312.  Adulteration  of  Milk.    1  p.    May  26 10, 000 

No.  313.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Extract     1  p. 

May  26 10,000 

No. 314.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  a  Feed  ("Globe  Flour 

Middlings").    1  p.    May  26 10,000 

No. 315.  Adulteration   aud   Misbranding  of  Feed    ("International 

Gluten").    Ip.    May  26 10,000 

No.  316.  Misbranding  of  Raisins.    1  p.    May  26 10, 000 

No.  317.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Buckwheat  Flour.     1 

p.    May  26 10,000 

No.  318.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Cider  Vinegar.    2  pp. 

May  26 10. 000 

No.  319.  Misbranding  of  Hair  Tonic.    1  p.     May  26 10, 000 

No.  320.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vanilla  Eaxtract    1  p. 

May  26 10, 000 

No.  321.  Misbranding  of  Canned  Pens.    1  p.    May  26 10.000 

No.  322.  Misbranding  of  Stock  Food  ("  Com  Alfalfa  Horse  Feed  "). 

1  p.    May  26 10,000 

No. 323.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug   ("Remedy  for  Hay  Fever  and 

Catarrh").     1  p.     May  26 •_ 10,000 

No.  324.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Sirup.    2  pp.    June  4»_  10, 000 

No.  325.  Misbranding  of  Sirup.    2  pp.    June  4 10,000 

No.  326.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  "  Celery  Cola."    5  pp. 

June  4 10, 000 

No.  327.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ("  Gin-Seng-Gin  ").  2  pp.  June  4_  10, 000 
No.  328.  Adulteration   and  Misbranding  of   Fruit   Sirups.     2   pp. 

June  4 10, 000 

No. 329.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ("Dr.  Kohler's  Antidote").    1  p. 

June  4 10, 000 

No.  330.  Misbranding  of  Canned  Apricots.    1  p.    June  4 10, 000 

No.  331.  Adulteration  of  Cream.    1  p.    June  4 10, 000 

No.  332.  Misbranding  of  Butter.    1  p.     June  4 10,000 

No.  333.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  (Laudanum).    1  p.    June  4 10,000 

No.  334.  Misbranding  of  Oats.    1  p.    June  4 10, 000 

No.  335.  Adulteration  of  Milk.     1  p.     June  4 10,000 

No.  336.  Adulteration  of  Cream.    1  p.     June  4 10. 000 

No.  337.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Turpentine.  2  pp.   June  4-  10,000 

No.  338.  Adulteration  of  Milk.     1  p.     June  4 10,000 

No.  339.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Flavoring  Extracts.    2 

pp.    June  4 10,000 

No.  340.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.    1  p.    June  4.  10. 000 

No.  341.  Misbranding  of  Roquefort  Cheese.    1  p.    June  4 10, 000 

No.  342.  Misbranding  of  Canned  Corn.    1  p.    June  4 10. 000 

No.  343.  Misbranding  of  a  Food   ("Concreta  Butterol").     2  pp. 

June  4 10,  OOO 

No.  344.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Neufchatel  Cheese.    1 

p.    June  4 10,000 

No.  345.  Misbranding  of  a   Drug   (Extract  of  Damiana).     2  pp. 

June  8 10, 000 

No.  346.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  (Headache  Cure).    2  pp.    June  8.  10. 000 

No.  347.  Adulteration  of  Milk.    1  p.    June  8 10,000 

No.  348.  Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.    1  p.    June  8 10,000 

No.  349.  Misbranding  of  Whisky.    1  p.    June  8 10. 000 

No.  350.  Misbranding  of  Whisky.    7  pp.    June  8 10, 000 

No.  351.  Misbranding  of  Butter.    1  p.    June  8 10,  OOO 

No.  352.  Misbranding  of  Honey.    1  p.    June  8 10, 000 

No.  353.  Misbranding  of  Whisky.    1  p.    June  8 10,000 

No.  354.  Adulteration  of  Rye  Flour.    1  p.    June  8 10, 000 

No.  355.  Mlsbrandhig  of  CofCee.    1  p.    June  8 10,  OOO 
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Publicaiions  issued  daring  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc. — Continued. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY— Continued. 

DBPARTMENTAIr— Continued. 

New  Pubuoationb — Continued. 

Votices  of  Judgment,  Food  and  Drugs  Act — Continued.  Copies. 

No.  366.  Misbranding  of  Currants.    1  p.    June  8 10. 000 

No.  357.  Misbranding  of  Wltch-Hazel.    1  p.    June  8 10, 000 

No.  358.  Misbranding  of  Corn  Meal.    1  p.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  859.  Adulteration  of  Desiccated  Egg  Product    1  p.    June  16—  10, 000 

No.  860.  Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.    1  p.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  861.  Misbranding  of  Whisky.    1  p.    June  16 10. 000 

No.  362.  Adulteration  of  Desiccated  Egg  Product    1  p.    June  16  —  10, 000 

No.  863.  Misbranding  of  Baking  Powder.    1  p.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  864.  Misbranding  of  Baking  Powder.    1  p.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  865.  Misbranding  of  Canned  Fish.    1  p.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  866.  Misbranding   of  a   drug    ("Mother's   Friend").    2   pp. 

June  16 10,000 

No.  367.  Adulteration  of  Ralslna  and  Evaporated  Apples.    1  p. 

June  16 10,000 

No.  368.  Adulteration  of  Peanuts.    1  p.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  369.  Misbranding  of  Canned  Tomatoes.    1  p.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  870.  Adulteration  of  Milk.    1  p.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  371.  Misbranding  of  Coffee.    2  pp.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  372.  Misbranding  of  Cherry  Sirup.    1  p.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  373.  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.    1  p.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  874.  Misbranding  of  Flour.    1  p.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  875.  Misbranding  of  Water.    1  p.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  376.  Misbranding  of  Blended  Maple  Sirup.    1  p.    June  16 10. 000 

No.  377.  Adulteration  of  a  Frozen  Egg  Product    1  p.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  378.  Adulteration  of  Oats.    1  p.    June  16 10. 000 

No.  379.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Oats.    1  p.    June  16 10,000 

No.  380.  Misbranding  of  Strawberry  Extract    1  p.    June  16 10, 000 

No.  381.  Adulteration  of  Oats.    1  p.    June  16 10,000 

No.  382.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Bleached  Flour.    47  pp. 

May    14 10, 000 

No.  383.  Adulteration  of  Coffee.    5  pp.    June  27 10, 000 

No.  384.  Adulteration    and    Misbranding    of    Maple    Sirup    Blend 

("Aunt  Jemima's  Sugar  Cream").    2  pp.    June  27 10,000 

No.  385.  Adulteration  of  White  Oats.    1  p.    June  27 10,000 

No.  380.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.    1  p.    June  27-  10, 000 

No.  887.  Misbranding  of  Coffee.    2  pp.    June  27 10,000 

No.  388.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Tomato  Catsup.    2  pp. 

June  27 10, 000 

No.  389.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vanilla  Extract    4  pp. 

June  27 —  10, 000 

No.  390.  Adulteration   and   Misbranding   of   Powdered   Colocynth. 

2  pp.    June  27 10,000 

No.  391.  Misbranding  of  Gluten  Feed.    1  p.    June  27 10,000 

No.  392.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  (**  Telephone  Headache  Tab- 
lets").   2  pp.    June  27 10,000 

No.  393.  Misbranding  of  Oil  of  Lemon.    1  p.    June  27 10, 000 

No.  394.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.    1  p.    June  27.  10, 000 

No.  395.  Adulteration  of  Sardines.    1  p.    June  27 10, 000 

No.  396.  Adulteration  of  Com  Flour.    1  p.    June  27 10,  OOO 

No.  397.  Misbranding  of  Olive  OIL    2  pp.    June  27 10, 000 

No.  398.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.    1  p.    June  27-  10, 000 

No.  399.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Vinegar.    1  p.    June  27—  10, 000 

No.  400.  MlsbrandUig  of  "  Oneida  "  Stock  Feed.    1  p.    June  27 10, 000 

No.  401.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ( "  Hodnett's  Gem  Soothing  Syrup  " ) . 

1  p.    June  27 10,000 

No. 402.  Misbranding  of  Ice  Cream  Powder  ("Cream-X-Cel-O"). 

Ip.   June  27 10,000 

No.  403.  Misbranding  of  Maple  Sirup.    1  p.    June  27 10,000 

No. 404.  Misbranding  of  Chicken  Feed  ("Alf acorn").    1  p.    June 

27 10, 000 
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Puhlicaiiona  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc, — Continued. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY— Continued. 

DEPARTMENTAL— Continued. 

New  Publications — Continued. 

Notices  of  Judgment,  Food  and  Drugs  Act — Continued.  Coplea. 
No.  405.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Banana  Extract     1  p. 

June  27- 10, 000 

No.  406.  Adulteration  of  Mixed  Oats.    1  p.    June  27 10,000 

No.  407.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Coffee.    2  pp.    June  2T__  10, 000 
No.  408.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Orange  Extract.     1  p. 

June  27- 10, 000 

No.  409.  Adulteration  of  Oata    1  p.    June  27 10,000 

No. 410.  Misbranding  of  Canned  Com  ("Ben  Hur"  Brand).    1  p. 

June  27 10. 000 

No.  411.  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Extract.    1  p.    June  28 10,000 

No.  412.  Adulteration    and    Misbranding   of   Maple    Sirup.     1    p. 

June  28. 10, 000 

No.  413.  Misbranding  of  Apricot  Brandy.    1  p.    June  28 10, 000 

No.  414.  Misbranding  of  Peach  Brandy.    1  p.    June  28 10, 000 

No. 415.  Misbranding  of  Jelly   (Currant)  and  Preserves   (Logan- 
berry).   2  pp.    June  28 10,000 

No.  416.  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Extract    1  p.    June  28 10, 000 

No.  417.  Adulteration  of  Olive  Oil.    1  p.    June  28 10, 000 

No.  418.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  ("Falck's  One-Minute  Headache 

Cure").    1  p.    June  28 . 10.000 

No.  419.  Adulteration  of  Milk.    1  p.    June  28 10,000 

No.  420.  Adulteration  of  Milk.    1  p.    June  28 10, 000 

No.  421.  Adulteration  of  Milk.    1  p.     June  28 10,000 

No.  422.  Misbranding  of  Canned  Com.    1  p.    June  28 10,  OOO 

No.  423.  Adulteration  of  Milk.    1  p.    June  28 10,000 

No.  424.  Misbranding  of  "  Tuckahoe  Llthla  Water."    1  p.    June  28-  10, 000 

No.  425.  Adulteration  of  Cream.    1  p.    June  28 10, 000 

No.  426.  Misbranding  of  a  Dmg  Product   (**  Sporty  Days  Invigo- 

rator").    1  p.    June 28 10,000 

No.  427.  Misbranding  of  a  Drug  Product   ( "  Cancerine  " )  :    2  pp. 

June  28 10. 000 

No.  428.  Misbranding  of  Headache  Pojvders.    1  p.    June  28 10,  OOO 

No.  429.  Misbranding  of  Holland  Rusk.    1  p.    June  28 10, 000 

No.  430.  Adulteration  of  Cream.    1  p.    June  28 10,000 

No.  431.  Misbranding  of  Cheese.     1  p.     June  2S 10,000 

No.  432.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  "  Sucrene  Dairy  Feed.'* 

2  pp.    June  28 10,000 

No.  433.  Misbranding  of  Skin  Food  ("  Epp-0-Tone").    1  p.    June 

28 10, 000 

No.  434.  Misbranding  of  a  Dmg  ("  Eau  Sublime  Hair  Oloring"). 

2  pp.    June  28 10,000 

No.  435.  Misbranding  of  Stock  Feed.    2  pp.    June  28 10,  OOO 

No.  436.  Misbranding  of  Canned  Pineapple.     1  p.     June  28 10, 000 

No.  437.  Adulteration  of  Milk.     1  p.     June  28 10,  000 

No.  438.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Ice  Cream.    2  pp.    June 

28 10,000 

No.  43J).  Misbranding  of  Flour.    1  p.     June  28 10,000 

No.  440.  Misbranding  of  Canned  Corn.     1  p.     June  28 10,  000 

No.  441.  Misbranding  of  Olive  Oil.     1  p.     June  28 10,000 

No.  442.  Misbranding  of  Canned  Blueberries.    2  pp.    June  28 10, 000 

No.  443.  Misbranding  of  Flonr.    1  p.    June  28 10,000 

No.  444.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Lemon  Flavor.     2  pp. 

June  28 10, 000 

No.  445.  Adulteration  of  Cream.     1  p.     June  28 10,000 

No.  446.  Adulteration  of  Cream.     1  p.     June  2S 10. 000 

No.  447.  Adulteration  of  Oysters.     1  p.     June  28 10,000 

No.  448.  Adulteration  of  Oysters.    1  p.     June  28 10,00Q 

No.  449.  Misbranding  of  Drugs   ("Eames*   Tonic  Headache  Wa- 
fers").    1  p.     June  28 10,000 
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Publication8  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  etc. — (Continued. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY— CJontlnued. 

DEPAKTMENTAL— Continued. 

New  Publications — Continued. 

tfotices  of  Judgment,  Food  and  Drugs  Act — Continued.  Coplea. 

No.  450.  Misbranding  of  Grape  Juice.    8  pp.    June  28 10, 000 

No.  451.  Adulteration  of  Cream.    1  p.    June  28 10, 000 

No.  452.  Adulteration  and  Misbranding  of  Oats,    1  p.      June  28 10, 000 

Miscellaneous  circulars: 

Kegulations  and  Decisions  Concerning  Quarantines  and  Serial 
Numbers  and  their  Uses.    Food  and  Drug  Act,  Sec.  9.    13  pp. 

Dec.  11 10, 000 

Address  delivered  by  W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, before  the  National  Farm  Land  Congress,  Chicago,  111., 

Nov.  17,  1900.    3  pp.    Nov.  17 1, 400 

The  Twenty-eight-Hour  Law,  annotated.    28  pp.    Oct  12 500 

Earlier  Pxtblications  Reprinted. 
Circulars: 

No.  21.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Enforcement  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  June  30, 1906.    20  pp.    Nov.  19 16, 000 

No.  29.  Test  of  Robert's  So-Called  Anti-Abortion   Serum.     1  p. 

Aug.  27 . 1. 000 

Food-Inspection  Decisions: 

Nos.  40-43.  40,  Filing  Guaranty.  41,  Approval  of  Labels.  42,  Mix- 
ing Flours.    43,  Relabeling  of  Goods  on  Hand.    4  pp.    F*.  16 2, 600 

Nos.  49-53.  49,  Time  Required  to  Reach  Decisions  on  Different 
Problems  Connected  with  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  June  30, 1906. 
50,  Imitation  Coffee.  51,  Coloring  of  Butter  and  Cheese.  52, 
Form  of  Label.  53,  Formula  on  the  Label  of  Drugs.  6  pp. 
Feb.  23 6, 000 

Nos.  54-59.  54,  Declaration  of  the  Quantity  or  Proportion  of  Alcohol 
Present  in  Drug  Products.  55.  Method  of  Stating  Quantity  or 
Proportion  of  Preparations  (containing  Opium,  Morphine,  etc.) 
Used  in  Manufacturing  Other  Preparations.  56,  Names  to  be 
Employed  in  Declaring  the  Amount  of  the  Ingredients  as  Re- 
quired by  Law.  57,  Physicians*  Prescriptions.  58.  The  Labeling 
of  Products  Used  as  Foods  and  Drugs,  as  well  as  for  Technical 
and  Other  Purposes.  59,  National  Formulary  Appendix.  7  pp. 
Feb.   26 6,000 

Nos.  60-64.  60,  Minor  Border  Importations.  61.  Cocoa  Butter  Sub- 
stitutes. 62.  Guaranty  on  Imported  Products.  63,  Use  of  the 
Word  "  Compound  "  in  Names  of  Drug  Products.  64,  Labeling 
of  Sardines.    6  pp.     Feb.  23 5,000 

No.  65.  The  Labeling  of  Whisky,  Blends,  Compounds,  and  Imita- 
tions Thereof.    16  pp.     Feb.  12 2,600 

Nos.  66-68.  66,  The  Use  of  Sugar  In  Canned  Goods.  67,  Polishing 
and  Coating  Rice.  68,  Labeling  of  Food  and  Drug  Products, 
"  Manufactured  for,'*  "  Prepared  for."  **  Distributed  by,"  etc. 
5  pp.     Feb.  25 5,000 

No.  73.  Interstate  Transportation  of  Imported  Meats  and  Meat- 
Food  Products.    2  pp.     Feb.  16 3,000 

No.  74.  Certificates  of  Imported  Meats  and  Meat-Food  Products  of 
Cattle.  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Goats.    3  pp.     Feb.  16 3,000 

No.  76.  Dyes,  Chemicals,  and  Preservatives  in  Foods.  13  pp. 
Feb.  15 5. 000 

No.  84  and  85.  84,  Amendments  to  Regulations  17  and  19.    85, 

Labeling  of  Bitters.    4  pp.     Feb.  11 5,000 

No.  90.  The  Labeling  of  Foods  and  Medicinal  Mixtures  for  Stock 

and  Poultry.     3  pp.    Nov.  24 6.000 

No.  91.  The  Labeling  of  Mocha  Coffee.    2  pp.     Feb.  16 2. 500 

No.  98.  The  Labeling  of  Whisky  Compounds.    2  pp.     Feb.  9 2, 500 

No.  99.  Change  in  Form  of  Guarantee  Legend.  2  pp.  Nov.  6, 
10.000;  Feb.  16.  20,000 . 30,000 
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Puhlioaiions  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  e^c— Oontiniied. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY— Continued. 

DBPAKTMENTAL— Continued. 

Eablieb  Publications  REPsncTED— Continued. 

Voiices  of  Judgment,  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Coplai. 
Nos.  5-11.  5.  Misbranding  of  Vanilla  E2xtract.  6,  Misbranding  of 
Cider.  7,  Misbranding  of  Eggs.  8,  Adulteration  of  Milk  ( For- 
maldehyde). 9,  Adulteration  of  Milk  (Water  and  Formalde- 
hyde). 10.  Misbranding  of  Cocaine  Hydrocblorid.  11,  Adultera- 
tion of  Milk  (Water).    10  pp.    Jan.  27 3,000 

DIVISION  OP  ACCOUNTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

New  Publication. 
Annual  Report: 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  for  1900.  A.  Zappone.  (From 
An.  Rpts.  of  Dept.,  1909.)    42  pp.    Dec.  18 200 

BUREAU  OP  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 

New  Publications. 
Bulletins: 

No.  39.  Index-Catalogue  of  Medical  and  Veterinary  Zoology.  Ch. 
Warden  Stiles  and  Albert  Hassall.  Part  24  (Authors:  R  to 
Rizzo).    21pp.    10  cts.    Oct.  9 2,000 

No.  39.  Same.  Part  25  (Authors:  Roack  to  Van  Rzewuski).  85 
pp.    10  cts.    Nov.  30 2, 000 

No.  39.  Same.  Part  26  (Authors:  S.  to  Schnyder).  99  pp.  10  cts. 
June  3 2,000 

No.  115.  Camembert  Cheese  Problems  in  the  United  States.  Charles 
Thom.    54  pp.    15  cts.    Oct.  6 3,000 

No.    116.  Tests    Concerning   Tubercle   Bacilli    In    the   Circulating 
Blood.     B.  G.  Schroeder  and  W.  B.  Cotton.     23  pp.     5  cts. 
Aug.  18 3,000 

No.  117.  Leucocytes  in  Milk:  Methods  of  Determination  and  the 
Effect  of  Heat  Upon  Their  Number.  H.  C.  Campbell.  19  pp. 
5  cts.    Oct  18 8,600 

No.  118.  Cultural  Studies  of  Species  of  Penicillium.  Charles 
Thom.    109  pp.    10  cts.    Feb.  8 1,000 

No.  119.  Studies  on  Blood  and  Blood  Parasites.  (1)  Observations 
on  Mammalian  Blood  with  Dark  Field  Illumination.  (2)  The 
Priority  of  Cryptobia  Leidy,  1846,  Over  Trypanoplasma  Laveran 
and  Mesnil,  1901.  (3)  Trypanosma  Amerlcanum  n.  sp. ;  A  Trypa- 
nosome  Which  Appears  in  Cultures  made  from  the  Blood  of 
American  Cattle  (Preliminary  Notice).    31  pp.    5  cts.    Oct  22—      8,200 

No.  120.  The  Intracellular  Enzym  Penicillium  and  Aspergillus,  with 
Special  Reference  to  those  of  Penicillium  Camembertl.  Arthur 
Wayland  Dox.    70  pp.    10  cts.    Apr.  4 2,200 

No  121.  The  Need  of  Controlling  and  Standardizing  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Veterinary  Tetanus  Antitoxin.  John  R.  Mohler  and 
Adolph  Elchhom.    22  pp.    5  cts.     Nov.  27 ^ 4, 500 

No.  122.  Factors  Controlling  the  Moisture  Content  of  Cheese  CJurds. 
J.  L.  Sammls,  S.  K.  Suzuki,  and  F.  W.  Laabs.  61  pp.  10  ct& 
May  31 3, 500 

No.  123.  The  Influence  of  Lactic  Acid  on  the  Quality  of  Cheese  of 

the  Cheddar  Type.    C.  F.  Doane.    20  pp.    5  cts.    May  31 8, 500 

Circulars: 

No.  149.  A  Cold-storage  Evaporimcter.  Milo  M.  Hastings.  8  pp. 
Sept  14 3, 000 

No.  150.  Regulations  governing  EiU trance  to  the  Veterinary  In- 
spector EiXamination.    11  pp.    Aug.  9 8, 600 

No.  151.  Competitive  Exhibitions  of  Milk  and  Cream,  with  Report 
of  an  Exhibition  held  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  Cooperation  with  the 
Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce.  C.  B.  Lane  and  Ivan  C.  Weld. 
86  pp.    Oct  12 4.000 
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Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc, — Ckmtinued. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY— Continued. 

New  Publications — Continued. 

Circular*— Continued.  Copies. 

No.  152.  Directions  for  Home  Pasteurization  of  Milk.  L.  A.  Rogers. 
2  pp.    Oct  28 10, 000 

No.  153.  The  Dissemination  of  Disease,  by  Dairy  Products,  and 
Methods  of  Prevention.  (1)  Mills  as  a  Carrier  of  Contagious  Dis- 
ease and  the  Desirability  of  Pasteurization,  G.  Lloyd  Magruder. 
(2)  The  Importance  of  a  Wholesome  Milk  Supply,  John  R.  Mohler. 
(8)  The  Relation  of  the  Tuberculous  Cow  to  Public  Health,  B.  C. 
Schroeder.  (4)  Interpretation  of  Results  of  Bacteriological  Ex- 
amination of  Milks,  L.  A.  Rogers  and  S.  H.  Ayers.  (5)  Pas- 
teurization, its  Advantages  and  DisadA'antages,  M.  J.  Rosenau. 
57  pp.    Apr.  28,  5,000 ;  June  18,  2,000 7, 000 

No.  154.  The  Need  of  State  and  Municipal  Meat  Inspection  to  Sup- 
plement Federal  Inspection.    A.  M.  Farrington.    14  pp.    Mar.  14_      4, 000 

No.  155.  Mycotic  Lymphangitis  of  Horses.  John  R.  Mohler. .  5  pp. 
Mar.  10 8, 000 

No.  156.  Chronic  Bacterial  Dysentery  of  Cattle.  John  R.  Mohler. 
8  pp.    Mar.  9 8.000 

No.  157.  The  Prevention  of  Losses  among  Sheep  from  Stomach 

Worms  (Hwmonchus  contortus),    B.  H.  Ransom.    10  pp.    Mar.  5-      4, 000 

No.  158.  Improved  Methods  for  the  Production  of  Market  Milk  by 
Ordinary  Dairies.  C.  B.  Lane  and  Karl  E.  Parks.  12  pp. 
Mar.  14 4, 600 

No.  150.  Some  Important  Facts  in  the  IJfe  History  of  the  Gid  Para- 
site and  their  Bearing  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Disease.  Maurice 
C.  Hall.    7  pp.    Mar.  16 3. 500 

No.  160.  Lip-and-Leg  Ulceration  of  Sheep.  (1)  The  Work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  the  Suppression  of  LIp-and-Leg 
Ulceration  of  Sheep,  A.  D.  Melvin.  (2)  Lip-and-Leg  Ulceration 
(Necrobacillosis)  of  Sheep:  Its  Cause  and  Treatment,  John  R. 
Mohler.    35  pp.    Mar.  24 8,000 

No.  161.  Whey  Butter,  C.  F.  Doane.    7  pp.    June  23 7, 600 

Annual  Report: 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  for  1909,  A.  D.  Melvin.     (From 

An.  Repts.  of  Dept,  1909.)    69  pp.    Dec.  30 2,500 

Yearbook  Extracts: 

No.  476.  Some  Facts  About  Tuberculous  Cattle,  E.  C.  Schroeder. 
(From  Ybk.  1908.)     13  pp.    Aug.  31 2,600 

No.  484.  Recent  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Concern- 
ing the  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Hog  Cholera,  M.  Dorset.  (From 
Ybk.  1908.)     16  pp.    July  26 2,500 

No.  508.  Tuberculosis  of  Hogs  and  How  to  Control  It,  John  R. 
Mohler  and  Henry  J.  Washburn.     (From  Ybk.  1909.)     12  pp. 

June  30 ^ 1, 000 

Separates  from  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  (1908): 

The  Economic  Importance  of  Tuberculosis  of  Food-Producing  Ani- 
mals, A.  D.  Melvin.    15  pp.    Mar.  2 1,000 

The  Relation  of  the  Tuberculous  CJow  to  the  Public  Health.    B.  C. 

Schroeder.    45  pp.    Mar.  9 8,000 

The  Causation  and  Character  of  Animal  Tuberculosis,  and  Federal 

Measures  for  its  Repression,  John  R.  Mohler.    12  pp.    Mar.  4 1, 000 

The  Control  of  Hog  Cholera  by  Serum  Immunization.  A.  D.  Mel- 
vin.   8  pp.    Mar.  1 1,000 

The  Effect  of  Smelter  Fumes  upon  the  Live-stock  Industry  in  the 

Northwest.    Robert  J.  Formad.    36  pp.     Mar.  12 1,000 

Malta  Fever  and  the  Maltese  Goat  Inspection.  John  R.  Mohler 
and  George  H.  Hart    20  pp.    Mar.  10 5,000 

The  Action  of  Saltpeter  upon  the  Ck)lor  of  Meat.    Ralph  Hoagland. 

16  pp.    May  26 500 

Notes  on  the  Animal  Industry  of  Argentina.  George  M.  Rommel. 
23  pp.    Mar.  19 1,000 
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658         ANNUAL  BEPOBTS  OF  DEPABTMENT  OP  AGBICULTUBE. 

Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc* — Continued. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY— Ctontlnued. 

New  Publications — Continued. 

Separates  from  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  (1908) — Cont'd.    Copies 
State  Legislation  Regulating  the  Standing  of  Stallions  and  Jacks 

for  Public  Service.    Roy  A.  Cave.    12  pp.    Mar.  2 500 

The  1908  Outbreak  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  in  the  United  States. 

A.  D.  Melvin.    16  pp.    Mar.  12 1.000 

Service  Announcements.'^ 

No.  27.  For  July,  1909.    8  pp.    July  17 5,000 

No.  28.  For  August  1909.    8  pp.    Aug.  18 5,000 

No.  29.  For  September,  1909.    8  pp.    Sept  20 5,000 

No.  30.  For  October,  1909.    7  pp.    Oct  18 5,000 

No.  31.  For  November,  1909.    8  pp.    Nov.  15 5,000 

No.  32.  For  December,  1909.    11  pp.    Dec.  20 5,000 

No.  33.  For  January,  1910.    6  pp.    Jan.  15 6,000 

No.  34.  For  February,  1910.    15  pp.    Feb.  16 5, 000 

No.  35.  For  March.  1910.    6  pp.    Mar.  18 5,000 

No.  36.  For  April,  1910.    5  pp.    Apr.  19 5,000 

No.  37.  For  May,  1910.    8  pp.    May  21 5,000 

No.  3a  For  June,  1910.    8  pp.    June  21 4.700 

Index  to  Service  Announcements  for  1909.    6  pp.    Mar.  12 2, 500 

Meat  Inspection  Directories:  ^ 

Directory,  revised  to  July  1,  1909.    41  pp.    July  2 4, 000 

Same,  revised  to  October  1,  1909.    39  pp.    Oct  14 4, 075 

Directories  of  The  Bureau: 

Directory,  revised  to  Jan.  20,  1910.    62  pp.    Feb.  5 4,560 

Same,  revised  to  April  12,  1910.    61  pp.    Apr.  22 4, 000 

Miscellaneous  Circulars: 

Order  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
-    Suppression  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in  Cattle.    4  pp. 

Dec.  9 5, 000 

To  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Splenetic  Fever  in  Cattle.  Amendment 
Regarding  Cattle  for  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair   (Amend.  2  to 

B.  A.L    Order  158).    1  p.    July  3 7,600 

Designating  Campo,  Cal.  (port  of  San  Diego),  as  a  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion (Amend.  5  to  B.  A.  I.    Order  142).    1  p.    July  22 2, 500 

To  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Scabies  in  Sheep  (Amend.  4  to  B.  A.  I. 
Order  146).     1  p.    Aug.  5 7,600 

To  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Lip-and-Leg  Disease  (Necrobacillosis)  in 
Sheep  (Rule  8  B.  A.  L    Order  163).    3  pp.    Aug.  6 7,600 

To  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Scabies  in  Sheep  (Amend.  5  to  B.  A.  I. 
Order  146).    1  p.    Aug.  7 7,500 

To  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Scabies  in  Cattle  (Amend.  3  to  B.  A.  I. 
Order  152).    1  p.    Aug.  19 7,500 

To  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Scabies  In  Sheep  (Amend,  to  B.  A.  I. 
Order  146).    2  pp.    Aug.  20 7,300 

Special  Order  Providing  for  the  Importation  of  Canadian  Sheep 
for  Exhibition  Purposes  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  111.  (B.  A.  I.    Order  146).    1  p.     Sept  2 7,500 

To  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Lip-and-Leg  Disease  (Necrobacillosis)  in 

Sheep  (Amend,  i  to  B.  A.  I.    Order  163).    1  p.     Sept  10 7, 500 

To  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Splenetic  Fever  in  Cattle.  Amendment 
Regarding  the  Return  of  Cattle  of  the  Nonquarantined  Area 
that  are  exhibited  at  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  Oct.  18-23,  1909  (Amend.  3  to  B.  A.  1.  Order  158). 
2  pp.     Sept  23 7,500 

To  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Splenetic  Fever  in  Cattle.  Amendment 
Regarding  Cattle  for  the  Tri-State  Fair  in  Memphis,  T^m. 
(Amend.  4  to  B.  A.  L  Order  158.)      1  p.    Sept  25 7, 600 

« Not  for  general  circulation,  but  for  distribution  to  persons  in  the  service  of 
the  Bureau  and  to  proprietors  of  establishments  covered  by  the  meat  inspectioOL 

*  Additional  data  included  and  title  changed  to  Directory  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  beginning  with  January  number,  1910. 
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DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS.  659 

Publicaiians  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  90,  1910,  etc, — Continued. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY—CJontinued. 

New  Publications— Continued. 

Miscellaneous  Circulars — Continued.  Copies. 

Amendment  to  Regulation  9  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Inspection 
and  Quarantine  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Other  Ruminants, 
and  Swine  Imported  into  the  United  States.  (Amend.  6  to 
B.  A.  L  Order  142.)    1  p.    Sept.  28 6.000 

Regulations  for  the  Certification  of  Associations  of  Breeders  of 
Purebred  Live  Stock  and  Books  of  Record  of  Pedigrees.  Certifica- 
tion of  Foreign  Affiliated  Associations.  (Amend.  8  to  B.  A.  I. 
Order  136.)    1  p.    Sept.  28 2,000 

8ame,  Withdrawal  of  Certification.  (Amend.  9  to  B.  A.  I.  Order 
136.)     1  p.    Oct.  1 2,000 

Same*  Certification  of  Association.  (Amend.  10  to  B.  A.  I.  Order 
136.)    Ip.    Oct  2 2,000 

8ame,  Certification  of  Various  Associatlona  (Amend.  11  to 
B.  A.  L  Order  136.)    1  p.    Oct.  21 2.000 

Same.  Withdrawal  of  Certification.  (Amend.  12  to  B.  A.  I.  Order 
136.)    Ip.    Apr.  1 2,000 

To  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Splenetic  Fever  in  Cattle.  (Amendment 
5  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  158.)    3  pp.    Oct.  5 7, 500 

Regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Governing  the  Inspec- 
tion, Disinfection,  Certification,  Treatment,  Handling,  and 
Method  and  Manner  of  Delivery  and  Shipment  of  Live  Stock 
which  is  the  Subject  of  Interstate  Commerce — Revised.  B.  A.  I. 
Order  143.)    31  pp.    Oct.  12 2,500 

Amendment  to  Regulation  41,  Providing  for  the  Dipping  or  the 
Quarantine  of  Sheep  Imported  from  Canada  for  Breeding,  Graz- 
ing, or  Feeding.  (Amend.  7  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  142.)  2  pp.  Oct. 
18 5.000 

Amendment  to  Regulation  49,  Providing  for  the  Dipping  Twice  of 
Sheep  Imported  from  Mexico  for  Breeding,  Grazing,  or  Feeding. 
(Amend.  8  to  B.  A.  L  Order  142.)    1  p.    Oct.  23 8,000 

Regulations  (Concerning  the  Importation  of  Hay  and  Straw  from 
Continental  E3urope,  Importation  of  Hay  and  Straw  from  Bel- 
gium and  Denmark.  (Amend.  3  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  129.)  1  p. 
Nov.  15 3, 000 

To  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Lip-and-Leg  Ulceration  (Necrobacillosls) 
In  Sheep.  (Rule  8,  Revision  1,  B.  A.  I.  Order  165.)  4  pp. 
Nov.  22 7, 600 

Amendment  to  Regulation  1,  Designating  Rio  Grande  City  and 
Edinburgh,  Texas,  as  Ports  for  the  Entry  of  Animals  which  are 
Subject  to  both  Inspection  and  Quarantine.  (Amend.  9  to  B.  A.  I. 
Order  142.)    1  p.    Nov.  27 5,000 

To  prevent  the  Spread  of  Splenetic  Fever  in  Cattle.  (Rule  1, 
Revision  5,  B.  A.  I.  Order  166.)    10  pp.    Dec.  2 8,  000 

To  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Scabies  in  Cattle.     (Rule  2,  Revision  3, 

B.  A.  I.  Order  167.)    3  pp.    Dec.  22 7, 500 

To  Prevent  the  Spread  of  Splenetic  Fever  in  Cattle.  (Rule  1,  Re- 
vision 6,  B.  A.  I.  Order  168.)     11  pp.    Mar.  12 7,600 

Amendment  to  Regulation  45,  B.  A.  I.  Order  142,  for  the  Purpose 
of  Preventing  the  Importation  from  Mexico  of  Horses  Infested 
with  Ticks  {Margaropus  annuJatus)  into  Any  Area  of  the 
United  States  from  which  Cattle  are  Excluded  on  Account  of 

Ticks.    (Amend.  10  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  142.)    2  pp.    June  1 5, 000 

Farmers'  Bulletins: 

No.  378.  Methods  of  Exterminating  the  Texas-Fever  Tick.  H.  W. 
Grayblll.  32  pp.  Oct.  26,  30,000 ;  Dec.  17, 15,000 ;  Mar.  10,  20,000 ; 
Apr.  19,  20,000 - 85,000 

No.  379.  Hog  Cholera.  M.  Dorset.  24  pp.  Nov.  29,  30,000;  Jan. 
14,  15,000;  Jan.  18,  10,000;  Mar.  2,  20,000;  May  13,  20,000 95,000 
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660         ANNUAL  BEPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Puhlicationa  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc, — Continued 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY— Continued. 

Earlier  Publications  Reprinted. 
Circulars:  Copl«e. 

No.  23.  3d  revision,  Directions  for  the  Use  of  Blackleg  Vaccine. 
Victor  A.  Norgaard.    8  pp.    Oct.  9 10,000 

No.  31.  2d  revision.  Blackleg:  Its  Nature,  Cause,  and  Prevention. 
Victor  A.  Norgaard.    24  pp.    Dec.  7 5,000 

No.  68.  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  of  Cattle.  A.  J.  Mur- 
ray. (Revised  by  L.  Pearson  In  1900  and  R.  W.  Hickman  in 
1908.)     14  pp.     Nov.  24,  3,000;  Jan.  27,  3,000 6,000 

No.  70.  Tuberculosis  of  Cattle.  D.  E.  Salmon  and  Theobald  Smith. 
28  pp.    Mar.  9 2,000 

No.  71.  Anthrax  in  Cattle,  Horses,  and  Men.  D.  B.  Salmon  and 
Theobald  Smith.    10  pp.    Oct.  6 2,000 

No.  89.  The  Preparation  of  Emulsions  of  Crude  Petroleum.    T.  M. 

Price    4  pp.    Aug.  28,  2,000;  Dec.  8,  5,000 7.000 

No.  91.  Bacillus  Necrophorus.  John  R.  Mohler  and  George  Byron. 
42  pp.    Mar.  25 1,000 

No.  103.  Records  of  Dairy  Cows :  Their  Value  and  Importance  In 
Economic  Milk  Production.    C.B.Lane.    38  pp.    Dec.  14 3,000 

No.  105.  Baby  Beef.    Ernest  G.  Rltzman.    34  pp.    Nov.  1,  500; 

Feb.  15,  1,000 1,600 

No.  114.  Sanitary  Milk  Production:  Report  of  a  Conference  Ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
Accompanying  Papers.    38  pp.    July  1,  3,000;  Mar.  19,  2,600 6,600 

No.  118.  The  Unsuspected  but  Dangerously  Tuberculous  Cow. 
R  C.  Schroeder.    19  pp.    June  22 2.000 

No.    123.  Instructions   for    Preparing   and    Shipping   Pathological 

Specimens  for  Diagnosis.    George  H.  Hart.    10  pp.    Oct.  29 600 

No.  124.  Suggestions  for  Horse  and  Mule  Raising  in  the  South. 

George  M.  Rommel.    15  pp.    Nov.  4 1,000 

No.  125.  The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Service.  A.  D.  Melvin.  40 
pp.    Dec.  6 2,000 

No.  127.  Tubercle  Bacilli  in  Butter :  Their  Occurrence,  Vitality,  and 

Significance.     E.  C.  Schroeder  and  W.  E.  Cotton.  23  pp.  June  4_      1, 000 

No.  128.  White  Diarrhea  of  Chicks,  with  Notes  on  Coccidlosls  in 
Birds.     Byron  Morse.    7  pp.    Mar.  26 1,000 

No.  129.  Rabies  and  Its  Increasing  Prevalence.  George  H.  Hart. 
26  pp.    Mar.  26 1,000 

No.  131.  Designs  for  Dairy  Buildings.     Ed.  H.  Webster.    26  pp. 

Sept.  28,  3,000;  Mar.  24,  3,000 6,000 

No.  132.  A  Practical  Method  for  the  Detection  of  Beef  Fat  in  Lard. 

James  A.  Emery.    9  pp.     Nov.  4 600 

No.  134.  Classified  List  of  Available  Publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.    8  pp.    Sept.  20,  4,000;  Apr.  4,  1,500 „      5,600 

No.  136.  How  to  Build  a  Stave  Silo.    B.  A.  Rawl.    18  pp.    Mar.  23-       3,000 

No.  139.  The  Score-Card  System  of  Dairy  Inspection.  Clarence 
B.  Lane  and  George  M.  Whltaker.  32  pp.  July  6.  2,000;  Mar. 
14,    2,000 4. 000 

No.  140.  The  Egg  Trade  of  the  United  States.  Mllo  M.  Hastings. 
34  pp.    July  17,  2,000;  July  26,  3,000 5,000 

No.  142.  Some  Important  Factors  in  the  Production  of  Sanitary 

Milk.    Ed  H.  Webster.    22  pp.    Aug.  4,  1,000;  Dec.  6,  2,000 3.000 

No.  143.  Milk  and  its  Products  as  Carriers  of  Tuberculosis  Infec- 
tion.   E.  C.  Schroeder.    22  pp.    Nov.  2 4,000 

No.  144.  Tuberculosis  of  Hogs:  Its  Cause  and  Suppression.    John 

R.  Mohler  and  Henry  J.  Washburn.    36  pp.      Aug.  27 2,000 

Farmers*  Bulletins : 

No.  24.  Hog  Cholera  and  Swine  Plague.  D.  B.  Salmon.  16  pp. 
Oct  9 10,000 

No.  42.  Facts  about  Milk.  R.  A.  Pearson.  82  pp.  Feb.  2,  10,000; 
Apr.  11,  10,000 20,000 

No.  61.  Standard  Breeds  of  Chickens.  George  E.  Howard.  (Re- 
vised by  G.  Arthur  Bell.)  48  pp.  Nov.  11,  15,000;  Jan.  29, 
15,000;  Feb.  23,  25,000;  May  20,  20,000 76,000 
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DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS.  661 

PuUicationa  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  etc.— Continued. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY— Continued. 

Earlier  Publications  RtcpRiNTEo — Continued. 

Farmers'  Bulletins — Continued.  Copies. 

No.  55.  The  Dairy  Herd :  Its  Formation  and  Management.  Henry 
E.  Alvord.  32  pp.  Oct.  25,  10,000;  Jan.  27,  10,000;  Apr.  12, 
10,000 30, 000 

No.  63.  Care  of  Mills  on  the  Farm.  R.  A.  Pearson.  40  pp.  Aug. 
7,  10,000;  Dec.  6,  10,000;  Feb.  1,  10,000;  Apr.  5,  10,000 40,000 

No.  64.  Ducks  and  Geese:  Standard  Breeds  and  Management. 
George  E.  Howard.  55  pp.  Oct.  26,  10,000;  Feb.  10,  10,000;  May 
10,   10,000 30,000 

No.  71.  Some  Essentials  of  Beef  Production.  Charles  F.  Curtlss. 
24  pp.    Mar.  10 5,000 

No.  96.  Raising  of  Sheep  for  Mutton.  Charles  F.  Curtlss.  48  pp. 
Feb.  19 10, 000 

No.  100.  Hog  Raising  in  the  South.  S.  M.  Tracy.  40  pp.  Sept. 
15,  50,000;  Dec.  28,  10,000;  Feb.  23,  10,000;  Mar.  29,  5,000;  June 
10,  10,000 85, 000 

No.  106.  Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle.    Henry  B.  Alvord.    48  pp.      Oct 

29,  10,000;  Feb.  16,  10,000;  May  16,  15,000;  Apr.  19,  20,000 55, 000 

No.  137.  The  Angora  Goat.    George  Fayette  Thompson.     (Revised 

by  Edward  L.  Shaw.)  48  pp.  Nov.  1,  10,000;  May  20,  10,000-  20,000 
No.  152.  Scabies  of  Cattle.    Richard  W.  Hickman.    32  pp.    Oct. 

30,  10,000;  June  15,  10,000 20,000 

No.  159.  Scab  in  Sheep.    D.  B.  Salmon  and  Ch.  Wardell  Stiles. 

48  pp.    Aug.  18,  10,000;  Sept.  20,  10,000;  Mar.  10,  5,000 25,000 

No.  166.  Cheese  Making  on  the  Farm.    Henry  E.  Alvord.    16  pp. 

Oct.  18,  5,000;  Feb.  14,  10,000 15,000 

No.  177.  Squab  Raising.    William  E.  Rice.    31  pp.    Nov.  1,  10,000; 

Mar.  8,  10,000.^ 20,000 

No.  179.  Horseshoeing.    John  W.  Adams.    32  pp.    Feb.  26,  10,000 ; 

May  16,  10,000 20,000 

No.  183.  Meat   on   the   Farm :  Butchering,    Curing,    and   Keeping. 

Andrew  Boss.    38  pp.    Oct.  21,  10,000;  Dec.  10,  10,000;  Feb.  23, 

10000;  Apr.  13,  10.000;  May  19, 10,000 50,000 

No.  200.  Turkeys:    Standard   Varieties   and   Management.     T.    F. 

McGraw.  40  pp.  Nov.  4,  15,000 ;  Feb.  19,  15,000 ;  May  6,  15,000—  45,000 
No.  201.  The  Cream  Separator  on  Western  Farms.    Ed.  H.  Webster 

and  C.  E.  Gray.    23  pp.    Oct.  2,  5,000;  Apr.  7,  5,000 10,000 

No.  205.  Pig  Management.    George  M.  Rommel.    48  pp.     Sept.  2, 

10,000 ;  Nov.  8. 15,000 ;  Mar.  8, 15,000 ;  May  27,  15,000 55, 000 

No.  206.  Milk  Fever :  Its  Simple  and  Successful  Treatment.    John 

R.  Mohler.    15  pp.    July  15,  10,000;  Jan.  3,  5,000;  Feb.  14,  5,000; 

May  26,  10,000 30,000 

No.  236.  Incubation  and  Incubators.     Richard  H.  Wood.     31  pp. 

Mar.  3,  10,000;  Apr.  7,  15,000;  June  14,  15,000 40,000 

No.  241.  Butter  Making  on  the  Farm.     Ed.  H.  Webster.     31  pp. 

Oct.  30, 15,000 ;  Mar.  10,  20,000 ;  June  6, 15,000 50, 000 

No.  258.  Texas  or  Tick  Fever  and  Its  Prevention.    John  R.  Mohler. 

47  pp.    May  21 15,000 

No.  261.  The  Cattle  Tick  In  its  Relation  to  Southern  Agriculture. 

August  Mayer.    22  pp.    July  26 10, 000 

No.  287.  Poultry  Management.     G.  Arthur  Bell.    48  pp.    Aug.  18, 

10.000;  Oct.  26,  15,000;  Feb.  4,  20,000;  Mar.  15,  20,000;  Apr.  8, 

50.000;  June  9,  15,000 130.000 

No.  345.  Some  Common  Disinfectants.     M.  Dorset.    14  pp.     Sept. 

25.  5,000;  Jan.  13,  10,000 15,000 

No.  346.  The  Computation  of  Rations  for  Farm  Animals  by  the  Use 

of  Energy  Values.     Henry  Prentiss  Armsby.     32  pp.     Jan.  7, 

10.000;  Apr.  27,  10,000;  June  14,  10,000 30,000 

No.  348.  Bacteria  In  Milk.    L.  A.  Rogers.    24  pp.    Dec.  29 15,000 

No.  349.  The  Dairy  Industry  in  the  South.    B.  H.  Rawl,  Duncan 

Stewart,  and  George  M.  Whltaker.    40  pp.    Jan.  7,  10,000;  Mar. 

5,  10,000 20, 000 
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662  ANNUAL  REPOBTS  OP  DEPABTMENT  OF  AQBICULTUBE. 

Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc, — Conttnoed. 

BUREAU  OF  AHIMAL  INDUSTRY— Continaed. 

Eablieb  Pubuoations  Repbinted — Oontinued. 

Farmers'  Bulletins — Continued.  Coplai. 

No.  850.  The  Deboming  of  Cattle  Richard  W.  Hickman.  16  pp. 
Dec.  9, 10,000 ;  Mar.  5. 10.000 20, 000 

No.  351.  The  Tuberculin  Test  of  Cattle  for  Tuberculosis.  John  R. 
Mohler.    8  pp.    Oct  21, 10,000;  May  17.  10,000 20.000 

No.  357.  Methods  of  Poultry  Management  at  the  Maine  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  Raymond  Pearl.  39  pp.  July  1, 
5.000;  July  7,  20,000;  Sept  10,  15.000;  Feb.  21.  15,000;  May  9. 
40,000 95, 000 

BUREAU  OP  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

New  Publications. 
"North  American  Fauna: 

No.  29.  The  Rabbits  of  North  America.     E.  W.  Nelson.    314  pp. 

50  eta    Aug.  31 1,000 

No.  30.  Biological  Investigation  in  Alaska  and  Yukon  Territory. 

Wilfred  H.  Osgood.    96  pp.    15  eta    Oct.  7 3, 000 

Circulars: 

No.  70.  Directory  of  Officials  Concerned  with  the  Protection  of 

Birds  and  Game,  1909.    16  pp.    Aug.  16 5,000 

No.  71.  National   Bird  and  Mammal   Reservations  in   Alaska   in 

Charge  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    15  pp.    Apr.  12-_      1. 600 
No.  72.  Private  Game  Preserves  and  Their  Future  in  the  United 

Statea    T.  S.  Palmer.    11  pp.    May  6 5,000 

No.  73.  Progress  in  Game  Protection  in  1900.    T.  S.  Palmer,  Henry 

Oldya  and  C.  E.  Brewster.    19  pp.    May  23 5.000 

Annual  Report: 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  for  1909.     O.  Hart  Merrlam. 

(From  An.  Rpta  of  Dept,  1909.)     23  pp.    Nov.  20 . 2,500 

Yearbook  Extracts: 

No.  474.  The  Ek^onomic  Value  of  Predaceous  Birds  and  Mammals. 

A.K.Fisher.     (From  Ybk.  1908.)     10  pp.    Aug.  17 5,000 

No.  482.  Mouse  Plaguea  Their  Control  and  Prevention.    Stanley  E. 

Piper.     (From  Ybk.  1908.)     13  pp.    Aug.  25 5,000 

No.  486.  The  Relations  between  Birds  and  Insects.    F.  E.  L.  Beal. 

(From  Ybk.  1908.)     8  pp.    July  19,  2,500 ;  Feb.  1,  3,000 5,500 

No.  491.  Use  of  Poisons  for  Destroying  Noxious  Mammals.    David 

E.Lant2.    (From  Ybk.  1908.)    12  pp.    July  27 5.000 

No.  500.     Progresis  of  Game  Protection  in  1908.     T.  S.  Palmer. 

(From  Ybk.  1908.)    12  pp.    Sept  7 5.000 

No.  504.    Plants  Useful  to  Attract  Birds  and  Protect  Fruit    W.  L. 

McAtee.     (From  Ybk.  1909.)     16  pp.    June  24 3,000 

No.  506.  Pocket  Crophers  as  E2nemies  of  Trees.     David  B.  Lantz. 

(From  Ybk.  1909.)    12  pp.    June  24 3,000 

No.  510.  Introduction  of  the  Hungarian  Partridge  Into  the  United 

Statea    Henry  Oldya    (From  Ybk.  1909.)    12  pp.    May  23 3.000 

Farmers*  Bulletins: 

No.  369.  How  to  Destroy  Rats.    David  E.  T^ntz.    60  pp.    Sept  3, 

20.000;  Oct  28,  10,000;  Jan.  7,  15,000;  Apr.  12,  5,000;  June  10, 

10,000 60.000 

No.  376.  Game  Laws  for  1909.  A  summary  of  the  Provisions  Re- 
lating to  Seasons,  Shipments,  Sale,  Limits,  and  License.    T.  S. 

Palmer,  Henry  Oldya  and  C.  E.  Brewster.    56  pp.    Oct.  2,  30,000 ; 

Nov.  29,  20,000;  Feb.  16,  10,000 60,000 

No.  383.  How  to  Destroy  English  Sparrows.     T.  S.  Palmer  and 

Henry  Oldya    30  pp.    Jan.  18,  20,000;  Mar.  12,  10,000;  June  1. 

15,000 45,000 

No.  390.  Pheasant  Raishig  in  the  United  States.    Henry  Oldya 

With  a  Chapter  on  Diseases  of  Pheasants  by  George  Byron  Morse 

40  pp.    Apr.  19, 15,000;  June  11,  10,000 26,000 

No.  896.  The  Muskrat    David  E.  Lantz.    38  pp.    Apr.  30 15,000 
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Puhlicaiions  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc, — 0>ntlnaed. 
BUREAU  OP  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY— Continued. 

Warlter  Publications  Reprinted. 
BuXleHna:  Copies. 

No.  17.  Birds  of  a  Maryland  Farm.  A  Local  Study  of  Economic 
Omitbology.    Sylvester  D.  Judd.    116  pp.    5  cts.    Dec  29 1, 000 

No.  33.  The  Brown  Rat  in  the  United  States.    David  E.  Lantz.    54 

pp.    15  cts.    Aug.  11 : 1,600 

Iforth  American  Fauna: 

No.  27.  A  Biological  Investigation  of  the  Athabaska-MacEenzie 

Region.    Edward  A.  Preble,    574  pp.    80  eta  'Sept  30 1,000 

Circulara: 

No.  66.  The  Alaska  Game  Law  and  Regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  1908.    8  pp.    Nov.  24 1, 000 

No.  68.  Regulations  for  the  Protection  of  Deer  in  Alaska.    1  p. 

Aug.  28 600 

Yearbook  Extracts: 

No.  133.  Birds  as  Weed  Destroyers.    Sylvester  D.  Judd.     (From 

Ybk.  189&)    14  pp.    June  27 1,000 

No.  197.  How  Birds  Affect  the  Orchard.  F.  E.  L.  Beal.  (From 
Ybk.    1900.)     16  pp.    Dec.  6,  1,500;  June  22.  1,000 2,500 

No.  309.  The  Economic  Value  of  the  Bobwhite.    Sylvester  D.  Judd. 

(From  Ybk.    1903.)     16  pp.    Aug.  10.  1,000;  Apr.  6,  1,000 2,000 

No.  416.  Birds  that  Eat  Scale  Insects.    W.  L.  McAtee.     (From 

Ybk.  1906.)     12  pp.    Mar.  15 1,000 

Fanners'  Bulletins: 

No.  54.  Some  CJommon  Birds  in  Their  Relation  to  Agriculture.  F. 
B.  L.  Beal.    48  pp.    Oct.  28,  10,000;  Feb.,  10,000;  June  4,  5,000—    25,000 

No.  197.  Importation  of  Game  Birds  and  S^ggs  for  Propagation. 
T.  S.  Palmer  and  Henry  Oldys.    30  pp.    Jan.  15 5, 000 

No.  328.  Silver  Fox  Farming.  Wilfred  H.  Osgood.  24  pp.  Feb. 
8,  5,000;  May  20,  5,000 10,000 

No.  330.  Deer  Farming  hi  the  United  States.  David  B.  Lantz. 
20  pp.    June  6,.^ 10,000 

No.  335.  Harmful  and  Beneficial  Mammals  of  the  Arid  Interior, 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Carson  and  Humboldt  Valleys,  Ne- 
vada.   Vernon  Bailey.    31pp.    June  6 10,000 

BUREAU   OF   CHEMISTRY. 

New  Publications. 
Bulletins: 

No.  126.  The  Harmful  Effects  of  Acetanilid,  Antipyrin,  and  Phe- 
nacetin.  L.  F.  Kebler,  F.  P.  Morgan,  and  Philip  Ruff.  85  pp. 
10  cts.    July  6.  2,500;  Dec.  4,  500 3,000 

No.  127.  The  Influence  of  Environment  on  the  Composition  of  Sweet 
Com,  1905-1908.  M.  N.  Straughn  and  G.  C.  Church.  69  pp. 
10  eta    Dec.  1 2,500 

No.  128.  Tri-local  E^xperiments  on  the  Influence  of  Environment  on 
the  Composition  of  Wheat  J.  A.  LeClerc  and  Sherman  Leavitt. 
18  pp.    5  cts.    Apr.  21 2,600 

No.  129.  Enologicnl  Studies.  I.  Experiments  in  Cider  Making  Ap- 
plicable to  Farm  Conditions.  II.  Notes  on  the  Use  of  Pure 
Yeasts  in  Wine  Making.  William  B.  Alwood.  32  pp.  5  cts. 
Nov.  12 2, 300 

No.  130.  Manufacture  of  D^iatured  Alcohol  Based  on  an  E^xperi- 
mental  Still  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  Course  of  Lectures 
Delivered  in  Connection  Therewith.  H.  W.  Wiley,  H.  E.  Sawyer, 
L.  M.  Tolman,  A.  H.-  Bryan,  A.  Given,  and  H.  W.  Berger.  166 
pp.    20  cts.    Jan.  20 1,000 

No.  131.  Lead  Arsenate.  I.  Composition  of  Lead  Arsenates  Found 
on  the  Market.  II.  '*  Home-made  *'  Lead  Arsenate  and  the  Chem- 
icals Entering  into  Its  Manufacture.  III.  Action  of  Lead  Ar- 
senate on  Foliage.  J.  K.  Haywood  and  C.  C.  McDonnell,  In 
Cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  50  pp.  15  cts. 
Apr.  7 2, 200 
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BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY— Continued. 

New  Publications — Continued. 

BuKc«n«— Continued.  Copter 

No.  132.  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention,  As- 
sociation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  Denver,  Colo.,  Aug. 
20-28,  1910.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Wiley,  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion.   218  pp.    25  cts.    June  22 1, 000 

Circulars: 

No.  44.  Apparatus  for, Use  in  the  Determination  of  Volatile  Acids 
in  Wines  and  Vinegar.  11.  C.  Gore.  2  pp.  Aug.  17,  800 ;  Nov. 
26,  500 - 1, 300 

No.  45.  A  New  Method  for  Measuring  the  Electrolytic  Dissociation 

of  Water.     C.  S.  Hudson.    2  pp.     Sept.  3,  2,500;  Jan.  6,  500 3.000 

No.  46.  The  Occurrence  of  Pinene  in  Lemon  Oil.    E.  M.  Chacc.    24 

pp.     Oct.  30,  2,300;  Jan.  10,  500 2,800 

No.  47.  The  Hydrolysis  of  Sallcin  by  the  Enzym  Emulsin.  C.  S. 
Hudson  and  H.  S.  Paine.    8  pp.    Nov.  8 2,200 

No.  48.  The  Cold  Storage  of  Apple  Cider.  H.  C.  Gore.  13  pp. 
Jan.  29 ._      3. 500 

No.  49.  The  Relation,  Bet  ween  the  Chemical  Constitution  and  the 
Optical  Rotation  Power  of  the  Sugar  Lactones.  C.  S.  Hudson. 
8  pp.    Jan.  24 2,100 

No.  50.  The  Quantitative  Determination  of  Cane  Sugar  by  the  Use 
of  Invertase.    C.  S.  Hudson.     8  pp.    Feb.  3 2,000 

No.  51.  The  Value  of  Peaches  as  Vinegar  Stock.    H.  C.  Gore.    7 

pp.     Feb.  26 2,600 

No.  52.  Extracts  from  Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists,  1009.  Report  on  the  Recommendations  of 
Referees.    J.  K.  Haywood.    32  pp.    Mar.  3 2,700 

No.  53.  Suggested  Modification  of  the  Wlnton  Lead  Number,  espe- 
cially as  Applied  to  Mixtures  of  Maple  and  Cane  Sirups.  S.  M. 
Ross.    9  pp.    Mar.  9 ^ 2,000 

No.  54.  Analysis  of  Canned  Peas  and  Beans,  showing  Composition 
of  DifTerent  Grades.    W.  L.  Dubois.    9  pp.    Mar.  28 2,500 

No.  55.  Influence  of  Acids  and  Alkalis  on  the  Activity  of  Invertase. 
C.  S.  Hudson  and  H.  S.  Palr.e.    7  pp.    Apr.  22 2,200 

No.  56.  The  Determination  of  Total  Sulphur  in  Organic  Matter. 
Herman  Schreiber.    9  pp.    June  15 2,500 

No.  57.  Eixperiments  on  the  Preparation  of  Sugared  Dried  Pine- 
apples.    H.  C.  Gore.    8  pp.    May  16 2,500 

No.  59.  The  Destruction  of  the  Enzym  Invertase  by  Acids,  Alkalis, 
and  Hot  Water.    C.  S.  Hudson  and  H.  S.  Paine.    5  pp.    June  24.      2, 500 
Annual  Report: 

Report  of  the  Chemist  for  1909.    H.  W.  Wiley.     (From  An.  Repts. 

of  Dept.  1909.)     61  pp.     Dec.  9,  1,500;  Apr.  12,  500 2,000 

Yearbook  Extracts  and  Separates: 

No.  479.  Suitable   Paper  for   Permanent   Records.    F.   P.    Veitch. 

(From  Ybk.  1908.)     10  pp.    July  17 1,000 

No.  485.  The  Manufacture  of  Flavoring  Extracts.    E.  M.   Chace. 

(From  Ybk.  1908.)    2  pp.    Aug.  17,  SCO;  Nov.  6,  500;  Feb.  3, 1,000-       2,300 

No.  489.  Plant  Food  Removed  from  Growing  Plants  by  Rain  or 
Dew.  J.  A.  LeClerc  and  J.  F.  Breazeale.  (From  Ybk.  1908.) 
16  pp.    July  27 500 

The  Effect  of  Distillation  in  Different  Types  of  Stills.    L.  M.  Tol- 

man.     (From  Bui.  130,  Bu.  of  Chem.)     7  pp.    Jan.  20 100 

Farmers*  Bulletins: 

No.  377.  Harmfulness  of  Headache  Mixtures.  L.  F.  Kebler,  F.  P. 
Morgan,  and  Philip  Rupp.  16  pp.  Sept.  28,  10,000;  Dec.  10, 
15,000:  Mar.  8,  15.000;  Apr.  4,  15,000 55,000 

No. 393.  Habit-forming  Agents:  Their  Indiscriminate  Sale  and  Use 
a  Menace  to  the  Public  Welfare.  L.  F.  Kebler.  19  pp.  Apr.  29, 
20,000;  May  31,  30,000 50,000 
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Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  etc, — Continued. 

BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY— Continued. 

TCabt.tkb  Publications  Repbinted. 
Bulletins:  '  Copies. 

No.  84.  Influence  of  Food  Preservatives  and  Artificial  Colors  on 
Digestion  and  Health.  Part  I.  Boric  Acid  and  Borax.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  witli  tlie  cooperation  of  W.  D.  Bigelow,  F.  C.  Weber,  and 
Others.    4T7  pp.    30  cts.    July  20 250 

No.  84.  Same,  Part  V.  Formaldehyde.  H.  W.  Wiley,  with  the 
cooperation  of  W.  D.  Bigelow,  F.  C.  Weber,  and  Others  212  pp. 
25  cts.    July  80 800 

No. 98  (Revised).  Part  I.  Drug  Legislation  in  the  United  States. 
L,  F.  Kebler.    340  pp.    35  ct&    July  26 300 

No.  107.  Oflicial  and  Provisional  Methods  of  Analysis,  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.  As  Compiled  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  Methods  (J.  K.  Haywood,  J.  P.  Streel, 
F.  W.  Woll,  J.  H.  Pettlt,  L.  M.  Tolman.  F.  P.  Veltch,  and  A.  L. 
Winton.)  Nov.  1, 1906,  and  provisionally  adopted  by  the  associa- 
tion. Edited  by  H.  W.  Wiley,  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
272  pp.    20  cts.    Feb.  19 800 

No.  109.  Some  Technical  Methods  of  Testing  Miscellaneous  Sup- 
plies, Including  Paints  and  Paint  Materials,  Inks,  Lubricating 
Oils,  Soaps,  etc.    Percy  H.  Wallser.    68  pp.    10  cts.    Mar.  1 2, 200 

No.  115.  A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Cold  Storage  on 
Eggs,  Quail,  and  Chickens.  H.  W.  WUey,  with  the  Collaboration 
of  M.  E.  Pennington,  G.  W.  Stiles,  Jr„  H.  B.  Howard,  and  F.  C. 
Cook.    117  pp.    10  cts.    Apr.  5 500 

No.  118.  Unfermented  Apple  Juice.  H.  C.  Gore.  23  pp.  5  cts. 
Dec.  16 250 

No.  122.  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  Held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Nov.  12-16,  1908.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Wiley,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association.    248  pp.    40  cts.    Aug.  23 500 

Circulars: 

No.  14.  Organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Revised  to 
July  1,  1909.    29  pp.    Oct.  12 3,000 

No.  16.  Officials  Charged  with  the  Enforcement  of  Food  Laws  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Revised  to  July  1,  1909.  37  pp. 
Nov.  13 2, 700 

No.  35.  Report  on  Colors :  The  Solubility  and  Extraction  of  Colors 
and  the  Color  Reaction  of  Dyed  B^ber  and  of  Aqueous  and  Sul- 
phuric-acid Solutions.    H.  M.  Loomls.    51  pp.    Jan.  10 500 

Yearbook  Extracts: 

No.  328.  Determination  of  Effect  of  Preservatives  in  Foods  on 
Health  and  DlgesUon.  H.  W.  Wiley.  (From  Ybk.  1903.)  16  pp. 
Oct   26 100 

No.  331.  Adulteration  of  Drugs.    Lyman  F.  Kebler.     (From  Ybk. 

1903.)     12  pp.     Oct.  26 100 

Farmers^  Bulletins: 

No.  52.  The  Sugar  Beet :  Culture,  Seed  Development,  Manufacture, 
and  Statistics.  H.  W.  Wiley.  (3d  Revision,  by  A.  Hugh  Bryan.) 
47  pp.     Oct.  15,  5,000;  Jan.  28,  5,000;  Apr.  23,  5,000 15,000 

No.  131.  Household  Tests  for  the  Detection  of  Oleomargarine  and 
Renovated  Butter.  G.  E.  Patrick.  10  pp.  Sept.  18,  5,000;  Jan. 
29,  5,000;  June  15,  10,000 20,000 

No.  135.  Sorghum  Sirup  Manufacture.  A.  A.  Denton.  39  pp.  Oct 
9,  5,000;  Feb.  17,  5,000;  Apr.  30,  10,000 20,000 

No.  268.  Industrial  Alcohol:  Sources  and  Manufacture.  H.  W. 
Wiley.    45  pp.    Jan.  7 5,000 

No.  269.  Industrial  Alcohol:  Uses  and  Statistics.    H.  W.  Wiley. 

29  pp.    Aug.  11,  5.000;  Jan.  15,  5,000;  May  11, 10,000 20,000 

No.  359.  Canning  Vegetables  In  the  Home.  J.  F.  Breazeale.  16  pp. 
Aug.  6,  20,000 ;  Feb.  4, 15,000 ;  Feb.  26,  20,000 ;  Apr.  28,  30,000 85, 000 
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BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 

New  PuBLiOAfioNS. 
Bulletins:  CoP>«- 

No.  68.  Some  Insects  Injarions  to  Forests.  Part  lY.  The  Soathem 
Pine  Sawyer.    J.  L.  Webb.    16  pp.    6  cts.    Nov.  11 2,000 

No.  58.  Same.  Part  Y.  Insect  Depredations  in  North  American 
Forests,  and  Practical  Methods  of  Prevention  and  CkmtroL  45 
pp.    10  cts.    Dec.  3 2,000 

No.  63.  Papers  on  the  Cotton  Boll  Weevil  and  Belated  and  Associ- 
ated Insects.    71pp.    15  cts.    Sept  20 1,000 

No.  63.  Same.  Part  [YIII].  Supplement  Index  to  Papers  on  Cot- 
ton Boll  Weevil  and  Belated  and  Associated  Insects.  5  pp.  5 
eta    July  17 8,000 

No.  64.  Some  Miscellaneons  Results  of  the  Work  of  the  Bnrean  of 
Entomology.  Part  YI.  The  Greenhouse  Thrips.  H.  M.  Bussell. 
18  pp.    5  cts.    Aug.  4 2, 000 

No.  64.  Same.  Part  YII.  New  Breeding  Records  of  the  Coffee- 
bean  Weevil.    R  S.  Tucker.    4  pp.    5  cts.    Aug.  6 2,000 

No.  64.  Same.  Part  YIII.  The  Woolly  White-Fly:  A  New  Enemy 
of  the  Florida  Orange.    R  A.  Back.    12  pp.    Sets.    May  9 2,000 

No.  66.  Some  Insects  Injurious  to  Truck  Crops.  Part  YII.  Mis- 
cellaneous Notes  on  Truck  Crop  Insects.  F.  H.  Chittenden. 
6  pp.  5  cts.    July  20 2,000 

No.  66.  Same.  Part  [YIII].  Contents  and  Index.  10  pp.  5  cts. 
Mar.  19 2, 000 

No.  68.  Papers  [9]  on  Deciduous-fruit  Insects  and  Insecticides. 
117  pp.    25  cts.    Nov.  2 ^ 1,000 

No.  68.  Same.  Part  I.  The  Pear  Thrips.  Dudley  Moulton.  16  pp. 
10  cts.     Sept  20 2,000 

No.  6a  Same.  Part  [X].  Contents  and  Index.  9  pp.  5  cts.  Sept 
20 2,000 

No.  77.  Hibernation  of  the  Mexican  Cotton  Boll  Weevil.  W.  B. 
Hinds  and  W.  W.  Yothers,  under  the  direction  of  W.  D.  Hunter. 
100  pp.    25  cts.    Oct  19 2,000 

No.  77.  Same.  [Supplemait.]  Contents  and  Index.  6  pp.  5  cts. 
Oct  28 2, 000 

No.  80.  Papers  on  Deciduous-fruit  Insects  and  Insecticides.  Part 
II.  The  Cigar  Case-bearer.  A.  G.  Hammar.  44  pp.  10  cts. 
July  2 2, 000 

No.  80.  Same.  Part  III.  Additional  Observations  on  the  Lesser 
Apple  Worm.  S.  W.  Foster  and  P.  R.  Jonas.  10  pp.  5  cts, 
Aug.   12 - 2, 000 

No.  80.  Same.  Part  lY.  The  Pear  Thrips  and  Its  Control.  Dud- 
ley Moulton.    20  pp.    10  cts.    Oct  30 2, 000 

No.  81.  A  List  of  Works  on  North  American  Entomology.    Nathan 

Banka    120  pp.    15  cts.    Jan.  18 1,000 

No.  82.  Some  Insects  Injurious  to  Truck  Crops.  Part  I.  The  Colo- 
rado Potato  Beetle  in  Yirginia  in  1908.  C.  H.  Popenoe  8  pp. 
5  cts.    Nov.  5 1,000 

No.  82.  Same,  Part  II.  The  Parsnip  Leaf-Miner.  The  Parsley 
Stalk  Weevil.  The  Celery  Caterpillar.  F.  H.  Chittenden.  24  pp. 
5  cts.    Nov.  30 2,000 

No.  82.  Same.  Part  III.  The  Lima-bean  Pod  Borer.  The  Ydlow- 
necked  Flea-beetle.    F.  H.  Chittenden.    12  pp.    5  cts.    Dec.  29 2, 000 

No.  82.  Sam^.    Part  lY.    The  Life  History  and  Control  of  the  Hop 

Flea-beetle.    William  H.  Parker.    30  pp.    10  eta    May  23 2,000 

No.  83.  Practical  Information  on  the  Scolytid  Beetles  of  North 
American  Forests.  Part  I.  Barkbeetles  of  the  Genus  Dendroc- 
tonus.    A.D.Hopkins.    169pp.    25 cts.    Oct.  12 1,000 

No.  84.  Fumigation  of  Apples  for  the  San  Jose  Scale.  A.  L. 
Quaintance.    43  pp.    20  cts.    Sept  30 8,000 

No.  85.  Papers  on  Cereal  and  Forage  Insects.  Part  I.  The  Lesser 
Clover-leaf  Weevil.    F.  M.  Webster.    12  pp.    5  cts.    Nov.  18 2. 000 
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Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc. — Continued. 

BUREAU  OP  ENTOMOLOGY— Continued. 

New  Publications — Continued. 

Bulletins— Continned.  Copies. 

No.  86.  Bame,     Part  II.     The  Slender  Seed-corn   Ground-beetle. 

W.J.Phillips.    28  pp.    Sets.    Nov.  30 2,090 

No.  85.  Same.    Part  III.    The  Clover-root  Curculio.    V.  L.  WUde- 

muth.    14  pp.    Sets.    Mar.  7 8,000 

No.  85.  Same.    Part  IV.    The  Sorghum  Midge.    W.  Harper  Dean. 

24  pp.    6  cts.    May  24 2, 000 

No.  86.    Same.    Part  V.    The  New  Mexico  Range  Caterpillar.    C.  N. 

Ainslie.    42  pp.    6  eta    June  16 2,000 

No.  86.  Plant-bugs  Injurious  to  Cotton  Bolls.  A.  W.  Merrill.  110 
pp.    30  cts.    June  17 2,000 

No.  88.  Preventive  and  Remedial  Work  Against  Mosquitoes.    L.  O. 

Howard.    126  pp.    15  cts.    June  21 1,000 

Bulletins — Technical  Series: 

No.  12.  Part  IX.  A  New  Genus  of  Aleyrodidae,  with  remarks  on 
Aleyrodes  nubifera  Berger  and  Aleyrodes  Citri  Riley  and  How- 
ard.   A.  L.  Qualntance.    8  pp.    5  cts.    Sept.  1 2,000 

No.  16.  Part  III.  Catalogue  of  Recently  Described  Coccidce — II. 
J.G.Sanders.    28  pp.    5  cts.    Dec.  22 2,000 

No.  17.  Part  I.  Contributions  toward  a  Monograph  of  the  Scolytid 
Beetles    I.    The  Genus  Dendroctonus.    A.  D.  Hopkins.    164  pp. 

25  cts.    July  13.  1,000;  Dec.  10.  500 1,600 

No.  18.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Honey  Bee.     R.  E.  Snodgrass.     162 

pp.    20  cts.    May  31 1,000 

No.  19.  Part  I.  Technical  Results  from  the  Gipsy  Moth  Parasite 
Laboratory.  I.  The  Parasites  Reared  or  Supposed  to  have  been 
Reared  from  the  Eggs  of  the  Gipsy  Moth.  L.  O.  Howard.  12 
pp.    5  cts.    Jan.  28 2,000 

No.  19.  Part  II.-    Descriptions  of  Certain   Chalcidoid  Parasites. 

J.  C.  Crawford,    22  pp.    10  cts.    Apr.  30 2. 000 

Circulars: 

No.  109.  The  Leopard  Moth  {Zcuzera  pyrina  Fab.).  F.  H.  Chit- 
tenden.   8  pp.    July  9 8,000 

No.  110.  The  Green-striped  Maple  Worm  (Anisota  rubicunda  Fab.). 
L.  O.  Howard  and  F.  H.  Chittenden.    7  pp.    July  10 3,000 

No.  111.  Preparations  for  Winter  Fumigation  for  the  Citrus  White    - 
Fly.    A.  W.  Merrill  and  W.  W.  Yothers.    12  pp.    Sept.  29 3,000 

No.  112.  Control  of  the  Mediterranean  Flour  Moth  by  Hydrocyanlc- 
'     acid  Gas  Fumigation.    F.  H.  Chittenden.    22  pp.    Nov.  1,  2,000; 

Mar.  8,  2.000 ;  May  9,  2,000 6, 000 

No.  113.  The  Chinch  Bug  (Blissus  leucopierus  Say).  F.  M.  Web- 
ster.   27  pp.    Nov.  13,  3,000;  Feb.  15,  1,000 4,000 

No.  114.  The  Euonymus  Scale  (Chionaspis  euonymi  Comstock). 
J.  G.  Sandera    5  pp.    Nov.  24 2,000 

No.  115.  The  Horn  Fly  (Hcematobia  serrata  Rob.-Desv.).  C.  L. 
Marlatt    13  pp.    Apr.  15 2,000 

No.  116.  The  Larger  Com  Stalk-borer  {Diatrwa  saccharalis  Fab.). 
George  G.  Ainslee.    8  pp.    Feb.  7 3,000 

No.  117.  The  Western  Grass-stem  Sawfly  (Cephus  occidentalis 
Riley  and  Marlatt).     F.  M.  Websters    6  pp.     Feb.  25 2, 000 

No.  118.  A  Predaceous  Mite  Proves  Noxious  to  Man.  F.  M.  Web- 
ster.   24  pp.    Apr.  25 2,000 

No.  119.  The  Clover  Root-borer.    F.  M.  Webster.    6  pp.    Mar.  23—      2, 000 

No.  120.  The  Control  of  the  Brown-rot  and  Plum  Curculio  on 
Peaches.    A.  L.  Quaintance.    7  pp.    Mar.  14 8, 500 

No.  121.  The  Oyster-shell  Scale  and  the  Scurfy  Scale.  A.  L. 
Quaintance  and  E.  R.  Sasscer.    15  pp.    Apr.  30 2, 000 

No.  123.  Methods  of  Controlling  Tobacco  Insects.    A.  C.  Morgan. 

17  pp.    June  10 2, 000 

Annual  Report: 

Report  of  the  Entomologist  for  1909.  L.  O.  Howard.  (From  An. 
Rpts.  of  Dept,  1909.)     56  pp.    Oct  16 1,600 
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New  Publications — Continaed. 

yearbook  Extracts  and  Separates:  Copies. 

No.  480.  Information  about  Spraying  for  Orchard  Insects.  A.  L. 
Qnaintance.  (From  Ybk.  1908.)  23  pp.  Nov.  24,  1,000;  Feb.  3. 
2,000 ;  June  27.  3,000 6, 000 

No.  499.  Tlie  Principal  Injurious  Insects  of  the  Year  1908.  (From 
Ybk.  1908.)     16  pp.     Sept  3 500 

No.  523.  Injuries  to  Forest  Trees  by  Flat-headed  Borer&  H.  B. 
Burke.     (From  Ybk.  1909.)     20  pp.    June  22 1,500 

Practical  Information  on  the  Dendroctonus  Enemies  of  Nortb 
American  Forests.  A.  D.  Hopkins.  (From  Bui.  83,  Part  L) 
41  pp.    Dec.  29 3,000 

The  Western  Pine  Beetle.  The  Southwestern  Pine  Beetle.  The 
Round-headed  Pine  Beetle.  A,  D.  Hopkins.  (From  Bui.  83, 
Part  L)     16  pp.    Dec.  30 1,000 

The  Southern  Pine  Beetle.  A.  D.  Hopkins.  (From  BuL  83,  Part 
.L)     18  pp.    Dec.  15 2.000 

The  Arizona  Pine  Beetle.  The  Smaller  Mexican  Pine  Beetle.  The 
Larger  Mexican  Pine  Beetle.  The  Colorado  Pine  Beetle.  A.  D. 
Hopkins.     (From  Bui.  83,  Part  L)     9  pp.    Dec.  30 1,000 

The  Mountain  Pine  Beetle.  The  Black  Hills  Beetle.  The  Jeffrey 
Pine  Beetle.  A.  D.  Hopkins.  (From  Bui.  83,  Part  I.)  24  pp. 
Dec.  14 2, 000 

The  Eastern  Larch  Beetle.  The  Douglas  Fir  Beetle.  A.  D.  Hop- 
kins.    (From  Bui.  83,  Part  L)     14  pp.    Oct.  11 1,000 

The  EJastem  Spruce  Beetle.  The  Engelmann  Spruce  Beetle.  The 
Alaska  Spruce  Beetle.  The  Sitka  Spruce  Beetle.  A.  D.  Hop- 
kins.    (From  Bui.  83,  Part  L)     24  pp.    Dec.  30 1.000 

The  Redwinged  Pine  Beetle.  The  Lodgepole  Pine  Beetle.  The 
Allegheny  Spruce  Beetle.  (From  Bui.  83,  Part-  I.)  12  pp. 
Dec.  15 500 

The  Black  Turpentine  Beetle.    The  Red  Turpentine  Beetle.    A.  D. 

Hopkins.     (From  Bui.  83,  Part  L)     21pp.    Dec.  30 1.000 

Miscellaneous  Circulars: 

List  of  the  Bulletins  and  Circulars  of  the  Bureau.    8  pp.    Aug.  9-     10.000 

List  of  Publications  Relating  to  Bee  Culture.    4  pp.    Nov.  1 7.000 

Circular  Letter — Apiculture.    4  pp.    Aug.  9 10,000 

Farmers*  Bulletins: 

No.  397.  Bees.    E.  F.  Phillips.    44  pp.    June  15 20,000 

Earlieb  Publications  Reprinted, 
Bulletins: 

No.  2j5,  n.  s.  Notes  on  Mosquitoes  of  the  United  States:  Giving 

Some  Account  of  Their  Structure  and  Biology,  with  Remarks 

on  Remedies.     L.  O.  Howard.    70  pp.    10  cts.    Oct.  29 600 

No.  80.  Papers  on  Deciduous  Fruit  Insects  and  Insecticides.    Part 

I.    The  Codling  Moth  in  the  Ozarks.     E.  L.  Jenne.    32  pp.    10 

cts.     Nov.  18 2,000 

Circulars: 

No.  7.  The  Pear-tree  Psylla  (Psylla  pyricola  Foerst.).    C.  L.  Mar- 

latt.    8  pp.     July  17 3.000 

No.    9.  Cankerwornis    (Paleacrita    vemata    Peck    and    Alsophila 

(Anisopterya?)     pometaria    Harr).    D.    W.     Coquillett.    4    pp. 

Aug.  4 3.000 

No.    11.  Revised.    The    Rose   Chafer    (Macrodactylus    suspinosus 

Fab.).     F.  H.  Chittenden.    4  pp.     July  8 2,000 

No.  25.  The  Ox  Warble  {Ilypoderma  lineata  Villers).     C.  L.  Mar- 

latt.    7  pp.    Jan.  28 1.000 

No. 31.  The  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle   {Diabrotica  vittata  Fab.). 

F.  H.  Chittenden.    7  pp.     Sept.  27 5, 000 

No.  49.  The  Silver  Fish   {Lepisma  saccharina  Linn.).'    C.  L.  Mar- 

latt.    4  pp.     July  28 3.000 
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Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  cfc— CJontinuecL 

BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY— Continued. 

Eablieb  Publications  Reprinted — Continued. 

Circulars — Continued.  Copies. 

No.  50.  The  White  Ant   (Termes  flavipes  Koll.).    C.  L.  Marlatt 

8  pp.    Jan.  28 1,000 

No.  52.  The  Lime,  Sulphur,  and  Salt  Wash.    C.  L.  Marlatt    8  pp. 

Aug.  28 500 

No. 54.  The  Peach-tree  Borer  (Sannina  exitiosa  Say).    C.  L.  Mar- 
latt.   6  pp.    Dec  3 2,000 

No.  71.  House  Flies  (Musca  domcstica  et  al.).    L.  O.  Howard.    9 

pp.     Mar.  28 * 10,000 

No.  72.  Key  to  the  Known  Larvce  of  the  Mosquitoes  of  the  United 

States.    Harrison  G.  Dyar.    6  pp.    Aug.  5 8,000 

No.  73.  The    Plum    Curculio    (Conotrachelus    nenuphar   Herbst). 

Fred  Johnson  and  A.  A.  Girault    10  pp.    Nov.  13 1,000 

N'o.  75.  Requiremoits   to   be   Complied   with   by   Nurserymen    or 

Others  who  make  Interstate  Shipments  of  Nursery  Stock.    A.  F. 

Burgess.    6  pp.    Aug.  6,  2,000;  Dec.  11,  2,000 4,000 

No.  76.  Revised.    List  of  Publications  of  the  Bureau.    Compiled 

by  Mabel  Colcord.    32  pp.    Aug.  4,  10.000;  Feb.  3.  3,000 13,000 

No.  79.  The  Brood  Disease  of  Bees.    E.  F.  Phillips.    6  pp.    Aug. 

28,  5,000;  Mar.  29.  10,000;  May  5,  5,000 20,000 

No.  SO.  The  Melon  Aphis  (Aphis  gossypH  Glov.).    F.  H.  Chitten- 
den.   6  pp.    Nov.  13 1,000 

No.  92.  Mites  and  Lice  on  Poultry.    Nathan  Banks.    8  pp.    Nov.  5, 

1,000;  Jan.  14,  2,000;  Apr.  6,  3,000 6. 000 

No. 9C.  The   Oatalpa    Sphinx    {Ceratomia   catalpw   Bdv.).    L.    O. 

Howard  and  F.  H.  Chittenden.    7  pp.    Jan.  29 1, 000 

No.  97.  The  Bagworm  ( Thyridopteryx  ephmerwformis  Haw.) .    L.  O. 

Howard  and  F.  H.  Chittenden.    10  pp.    Feb.  7 1, 000 

No.  103.  The    Harlequin    Cabbage    Bug     {Murgantia    histrianica 

Hahn).    F.H.Chittenden.   10pp.    Dec.  17 2,000 

No.  105.  The  Rose  Slugs.     F.  H.  Chittenden.     12  pp.     Feb.  3 1,000 

Yearbook  Extracts  and  Separates: 

No.  360.  The  Annual  Loss  Occasioned  by  Destructive  Insects  in  the 

United    States.    C.    L.    Marlatt.     (From    Ybk.    1904.)     14    pp. 

Nov.  11 600 

No.  396.  Farm  Practice  in  the  Control  of  Field-crop  Insects.    F.  M. 

Webster.     (From  Ybk.  1905.)     16  pp.    Aug.  9 500 

No.  460.  The  Codling  Moth  or  Apple  Worm.     A.  L.  Quaintance. 

(From  Ybk.  1907.)    19  pp.    Nov.  22 2, 000 

The  Com  Root-Aphis  and  Its  Attendant  Ant    S.  A.  Forbes.    (From 

Bui.  60.)     11  pp.     July  23 500 

Farmers'  Bulletins: 

No.  47.  Revised.  Insects  Affecting  the  Cotton  Plant.    L.  O.  Howard. 

21  pp.    Feb.  17 10,000 

No.  59.  Bee  Keeping.    Frank  Benton.    47  pp.    July  26,  10,000;  Nov. 

3,  10,000 20, 000 

No.  99.  Three  Insect  Enemies  of  Shade  Trees.    L.  O.  Howard.    31 

pp.     Sept  25,  5,000;  Dec.  14.  5,000;  Mar.  28.  5,000 15,000 

No.  120.  The  Principal  Insects  Affecting  the  Tobacco  Plant    L.  O. 

Howard.    32  pp.    May  16 10,000 

No.  127.  Important  Insecticides:  Directions  for  their  Preparation 

and  Use.    C.  L.  Marlatt    48  pp.    July  10,  5,000;  Aug.  29, 15,000; 

Apr.  14,  10,000 30.000 

No.  132.  The  Principal  Insect  Enemies  of  Growing  Wheat    C.  L. 

Marlatt    40  pp.    Aug.  31,  10,000;  Dec.  11.  5,000;  Apr.  22, 10,000-    26,000 
No.  145.  Carbon  Bisulphid  as  an  Insecticide.    30  pp.    Feb.  24,  5,000; 

May  17.  10,000 16,000 

No.  155.  How   Insects  Affect   Health   in   Rural    Districts.     L.   O. 

Howard.    19  pp.    Oct.  15,  6,000;  Feb.  10. 10,000 16.000 

No.  165.  Silkworm  Culture.    Henrietta  Aiken  Kelly.    32  pp.    Nov. 

20,  5,000;  Apr.  16,  6.000 10. 000 
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WABLTF.B  Publications  Bepbintsd — Gonttnued. 

Fanners'  jBttlZe<*n«— Continued.  Copies, 

No.  172.  Scale  Insects  and  Mites  on  Citrus  Trees.  C.  L.  Marlatt 
44  pp.    Feb.  26 5, 000 

No.  178.  Insects  Injurious  to  Cranberry  Culture.  Jolui  B.  Smith. 
31  pp.    Mar.  3. 5,  OOO 

No.  196.  Usefulness  of  the  American  Toad.  A.  H.  Kirkland.  16 
pp.    Mar.  5,  5,000;  June  10,  2,500 _ 7,  500 

No.  211.  The  Use  of  Paris  Green  in  ControUing  the  Cotton  Boll 
Weevil.    W.  D.  Hunter.    24  pp.    Apr.  13 5,  OOO 

No.  223.  Miscellaneous  Cotton  Insects  in  Teza&  Dwight  Sander- 
son.   23  pp.    Feb.  17 10.000 

No.  264.  The  Brown-tail  Moth  and  How  to  Control  It  L.  O.  How- 
ard.   24  pp.    Dec.  14,  5,000;  May  17,  5.000 10,000 

No.  275.  The  Gipsy  Moth  and  How  to  Control  It    L.  O.  Howard. 

24  pp.    Aug.  3,  5,000 ;  May  20,  5,000 10,  OOO 

No.  284.  Insect  and  Fungous  Enemies  of  the  Grape  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  A.  L.  Quaintance  and  C.  L.  Shear.  48  pp. 
Apr.  11 5, 000 

No.  290.  The  Cotton  Bollworm:  A  Summary  of  Its  Life  History 
and  Habits,  with  Some  Results  of  Investigations  in  1905  and 
1906.  F.  C.  Bishopp  and  C.  R.  Jones.  32  pp.  Oct  14,  10,000; 
Apr.  26,  10,000 20.  OOO 

No.  344.  The  BoU  Weevil  Problem  with  Special  Reference  to  Means 
of  Reducing  Damage.  W.  D.  Himter.  48  pp.  July  24,  5,000; 
Aug.  11,  10,000;  Mar.  31,  15,000 30,000 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Nbw  Publications. 
Bulletins: 

No.  212.  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
m^t  Stations,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  18-20,  1908. 
Edited  by  A.  C.  True,  W.  H.  Real,  and  H.  C.  White,  122  pp. 
15cts.    July  10 1,000 

No.  213.  Proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  held  at 
Washhigton,  D.  C,  Nov.  16-19,  1908.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Beal  and 
John  Hamilton.    73  pp.    10  cts.    July  10,  5,000 ;  Dec.  11,  2,000 7,000 

No.  216.  Irrigation  in  Idaho.  James  Stephenson,  Jr.  59  ppb  15 
ct&     Sept  10 5,000 

No.  217.  Drahiage  of  Irrigated  Lands  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
California.  Samuel  Fortier  and  Victor  M.  Cone.  58  pp.  15  cts. 
Sept  27,  3,000;  Jan.  8,  500 - 3,500 

No.  219.  Irrigation  to  North  Dakota.  T.  R.  Atkinson.  39  pp. 
10  cts.     Sept  10 5,000 

No.  220.  Secondary  Agricultural  Education   to  Alabama.     C.  J. 

Owens.    30  pp.    10  cts.    Nov.  19 5, 000 

No.  221.  Dietary  Studies  in  Rural  Regions  in  Vermont,  Tennessee, 
and  Georgia.  J.  L.  Hills,  Charles  E.  Wait,  and  H.  C.  White.  142 
pp.    25  cts.    Dec.  23 -      1,000 

No.  222.  Irrigation  in  Texas.    J.  C.  Nagel.    92  pp.    15  cts.    Jan.  19.      5,000 

No.  223.  Dietary  Studies  in  Public  Institutions  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  by  Miss  Emma  Smedley  and  R.  D.  Milner;  and  Dietary 
Studies  In  Public  Institutions  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  H.  L.  Knight 
H.  A.  Pratt,  and  C.  F.  I^ngworthy.    98  pp.    15  cts.    Feb.  4 3, 000 

No.  224.  Organization  List  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ehtperi- 
ment  Stations  in  the  United  States.    63  pp.    15  eta    Feb.  1 3, 500 

No.  225.  Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  held  at  Portland, 
Oreg.,  August  16, 17, 1909.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Beal  and  John  Ham- 
Uton.    52  pp.    10  cts.    May  5 6,000 
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PuWoaiions  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  e/c— Continued. 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS— Continued. 

New  Publications — Continued. 

BtaZ6«iiw— Continued.  Copies. 

No.   226.  Irrigation   Experiments  and   Investigations   in  Western 

Oregon.    A.  P.  Stover.    68  pp.    10  cts.    June  8 5,000 

Circulars: 

No.  84.  Education  for  Country  Life.    Wlllet  M.  Hays.    40  pp.    Aug. 

24 10,000 

No.  85.  Farmers*  Institutes  for  Women.    Jolin  Hamilton.     16  pp. 

Oct.  4,  5,200;  Nov.  16,  5,000—. 10,200 

No.  86.  A  Preliminary  Report  oh  the  St.  Francis  Valley  Drainage 
Project  in  Northwestern  Arkansas.    Arthur  E.  Morgan.    31  pp. 

Nov.  20 3, 000 

No.  87.  Organization,  Work,  and  Publications  of  Irrigation  Investi- 
gations.   12  pp.    Oct.  6,  2,000;  Feb.  7,  1,000 3,000 

No.  88.  Organization,  Work,  and  Publications  of  Drainage  Investi- 
gations.   6  pp.    Sept.  24,  5,000;  Jan.  31,  5.000 10,000 

No.  89.  Organization,  Work,  and  Publications  of  Food  and  Nutrition 

Investigations.    18  pp.    Oct.  25 1,500 

No.  90.  Normal  School  Instruction  in  Agriculture.     M.  J.  Abbey. 

11  pp.    Dec.  16 6,000 

No.  91.  Secondary  Education  in  Agriculture  in  the  United  States. 

A.  C.  True.    11  pp.    Nov.  8 10,000 

No.  92.  Progress  Report  on  Experiments  in  Supplemental  Irriga- 
tion with   Small  Water  Supplies  at  Cheyenne  and  Newcastle, 

Wyoming,  1905-1908.    O.  W.  Bryant.    51  pp.    Jan.  12 3,000 

No.  93.  Organization,  Work,  and  Publications  of  the  Agricultural 

Education  Service.    15  pp.    Jan.  13 5,600 

No.  94.  Free  Publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Classi- 
fied for  the  Use  of  Teachers.    Dick  J.  Crosby  and  F.  W.  Howe. 

29  pp.    Feb.  28,  2,500;  May  24,  2,500 5,000 

No.  95.  Experiments  in  Supplemental  Irrigation  with  Small  Water 
Supplies  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  in  1909.    John  H.  Gordon.    11  pp. 

Apr.  7 5, 000 

No.  96.  How  to  Test  Seed  Com  in  Schools.    7  pp.    Apr.  9 18, 000 

No.  97.  Institutions  in  the  United   States  Giving  Instruction  in 

Agriculture.    15  pp.     May  23 _ 7, 600 

Bwperiment  Station  Record,^     (A  monthly  review  devoted  mainly  to  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations)  : 

Vol.  XX.  No.  12,  June  1909.    112  pp.    July  24 7,600 

Vol.  XX,  Name  Index  Number.    44  pp.    Sept.  27 7,500 

Vol.  XX,  Subject  Index  Niunber.     115  pp.     Oct.  9 7, 500 

Vol.  XXI,  No.  1,  July,  1909.    110  pp.    Aug.  4 7,500 

Vol.  XXI,  No.  2  August,  1909.     110  pp.     Sept.  8 7,  500 

Vol.  XXI,  No.  3,  September,  1909.    109  pp.     Sept.  18 7,  500 

Vol.  XXI,  No.  4,  Abstract  Number.    110  pp.     Oct.  2 7,  500 

Vol.  XXI,  No.  5,  October,  1909.    114  pp.     Nov.  3. 7, 500 

Vol.  XXI,  No.  6,  November,  1909.    Ill  pp.     Nov.  13 7,500 

Vol.  XXI,  No.  7,  December,  1909.    109  pn.    Dec.  11 7, 500 

Vol.  XXI,  No.  8,  Abstract  Number.    109  pp.    Dec.  18 7, 500 

Vol.  XXI,  Index  Number.    124  pp.     May  3 7, 500 

VoLXXII,  No.  1,  January,  1910.    108  pp.    Jan.  24 7,500 

Vol.  XXII,  No.  2,  February,  1910.    109  pp.     Feb.  21 7, 500 

Vol.  XXII,  No.  3,  March,  1910.    109  pp.    Mar.  14  . 7, 500 

Vol.  XXII,  No.  4,  Abstract  Number.    109  pp.    Mar.  29 7, 500 

Vol.  XXII,  No.  6,  April,  1910.    108  pp.    Apr.  27 7, 600 

Vol.  XXII,  No.  6,  May,  1910.     109  pp.     May  13 7, 600 

Vol.  XXII,  No.  7,  June,  1910.    109  pp.    June  21 7, 500 

Vol.  XXII,  No.  8,  Abstract  Number.    109  pp.    June  30 7, 500 

•Price  per  volume  of  8  numbers  with  indexes,  $1,  payable  in  advance;  no 
single  copies  sold. 
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Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc. — Ck>ntiniied. 

OFFICE  OP  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS— Continued. 

New  Publications — CJontlnned. 

Annual  Reports:  OoplM, 

Annual  Report  of  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for 

tlie  Year  ended  June  30, 1908.    C.  C.  Georgeson.    80  pp.    July  9-«      5, 000 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 

for  1909.    A.  C.  True.     (From  An.  Rpts.  of  Dept,  1909.)  31  w). 

Nov.  10 2, 600 

Fanners*  Institute  Lecture: 

No.  11.  Syllabus  of  Illustrated  Lecture  on  Wheat  Culture.     J.  I. 

Schulte.    22  pp.    Mar.  29 8,000 

Yearbook  Extracts  and  Separates: 

No.  495.  Soil  Mulches  for  Checking  Evaporation.    Samuel  Fortier. 

(From  Ybk.  1908.)     10  pp.    July  23,  1,000;  Nov.  13,  1,000 2,000 

No.  614.  Methods  of  Applying  Water  to  Crops.     Samuel  Fortier. 

(From  Ybk.  1909.)     20  pp.    June  23 3, 000 

l>oc.  1183.  Rural  versus  Urban  Conditions  in  the  Determination  of 

Educational  Policy.     Andrew  Sledd.     (From  Bulletin  No.  212, 

O.  E.  S.)     7  pp.    July  2 1,200 

Doc.  1185.  Bovine  Tuberculosis  and  Methods  for  Its  Control.    V.  A. 

Moore.     (From  Bulletin  212,  O.  E.  S.)    7  pp.    July  19 100 

Doc.  1216.  Work  and  Expenditures  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 

Stations  for  the  Year  ended  June  30, 1908.    E.  W.  Allen.     (From 

An.  Rpt,  O.  E.  S.,  1908.)     41  pp.    Nov.  3 1,000 

Doc.  1217.  Statistics  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, 1908.     Compiled  by  M.  T.  Spethman.     (From  An.  Rpt, 

O.  E.  S.,  1908.)     43  pp.     Oct.  25 1, 000 

Doc.  1218.  Progress    in    Agricultural    Education,    1908.      Dick    J. 

Crosby.    (Rrom  An.  Rpt,  O.  E.  S.,  1908.)    62  pp.    Nov.  8 6,000 

Doc.  1219.  The   Farmers'   Institutes   in  the  United   States,  1908. 

John  Hamilton.    (From  An.  Rpt.  O.  E.  S.,  1908.)    51  pp.    Oct  23_      6, 000 
Doc.  1220.  Animal  Nutrition  Problems  in  Relation  to  th^  Work 

of  the  Experiment   Stations.     C.  F.  Langworthy.     (From  An. 

Rpt.  O.  E.  S.,  1908.)     20  pp.     Oct  23 500 

Doc.    1221.  Review   of   Ten    Years   of   Irrigation    Investigations. 

R.  P.  Teele.     (From  An.  Rpt,  O.  E.  S..  1908.)     55  pp.    Oct  26„       5,000 
Doc.  1222.  The  Alluvial  Lands  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Their  Drainage.    Arthur  E.  Morgan.     (From  An.  Rpt,  O.  E.  S., 

1908.)     15  pp.     Oct  23 1,000 

Doc.  1255.  Government  versus  Administration  in  Relation  to  the 

Agricultural   Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations.     (From   Expt 

Sta.  Record.  Vol.  XXII,  No.  2.)     11  pp.    Mar.  3 1.000 

Ewperiment  Station  Work  (compiled  from  the  publications  of  the  State 
Experiment  Stations)  : 

Vol.  III.  No.  12.    32  pp.    Aug.  12 3,500 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  13.    32  pp.     Nov.  3 3,500 

Vol.  III.  No.  14.     32  pp.     Dec.  23 3,500 

Vol.  Ill,  No.  15.    32  pp.     Feb.  16 3,  500 

Vol.  III.  No.  16.    31  pp.    Apr.  13 3.500 

Lists  of  Station  PuhUcations  Received  during — 

June,  1909.    6  pp.    July  13 4.500 

July.  1909.    5  pp.    Aug.  18 4,500 

August  1909.    5  pp.     Sept  16 - 4.500 

September,  1909.    5  pp.    Oct  15 4,500 

October,  1909.    6  pp.    Nov.  20 4.600 

November,  1909.    5  pp.    Dec.  21 4,500 

December.  1909.    5  pp.    Jan.  26 4,500 

January.  1910.    6  pp.    Mar.  18 4,600 

February,  1910.    6  pp.    Mar.  23 4,500 

March,  1910.    8  pp.    Apr.  16 4,500 

April.  1910.    9  pp.    May  19 4, 500 

May,  1910.    6  pp.    June  28 4,800 
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PuhHcations  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  $0,  1910,  e^c— Gontinaed. 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS—Continued. 

New  Pubuoations — Continued. 

M4toeUaneous  Circulars:  Copies. 

Doc.   1180.    Organization,   Work,   and    Publications   of  Drainage 

Investigations.    5  pp.    Aug.  12 2,000 

Doc.  1210.  Forestry  in   Nature  Study.    Gifford   Pincbot    10  pp. 

Sept.  30,  3,000;  Nov.  10.  1.200 4,200 

Address   List  Agricultural    Experiment    Stations   in   tbe    United 

States.    1  p.    Aug.  6 1.000 

Address  List  Agricultural  and  Mecbanical  Colleges  in  tbe  United 

States.    1  p.    Aug.  9 1,000 

Farmers*  BulleUns: 

No.  363.  The  Use  of  Milk  as  Food.    R.  D.  Mllner.    46  pp.    July  15. 

16,000;  Sept.  25, 10.000;  Dec.  4,  10,000;  Mar.  8.  20,000 55,000 

No.  366.  Experiment  Station  Work— LII.    32  pp.    July  22,  30,000 ; 

June  14.  10,000 40,000 

No.  371.  Drainage  of  Irrigated  I>ands.    Charles  F.  Brown.    52  pp. 

Oct  4,  20,000;  Feb.  14,  15.000 35,000 

No.  373.  Irrigation  of  Alfalfa.     Samuel   Fortier.    32  pp.    Nov.  1. 

20.000;  Mar.  5,  15,000;  Apr.  21,  15,000 50,000 

No.  374.  Experiment  Station  Work— LIII.    32  pp.    Oct.  4,  20,000; 

Feb.  17.  20,000 40.000 

No.  375.  Care  of  Food  in  tbe  Home.    Mary  Hinman  Al>el.    48  pp. 

Nov.  20,  20,000;  Dec.  16.  40,000;  Feb.  15.  20.000;  Apr.  7.  20,000; 

Apr.  12,  30,000;  Apr.  16,  40.000;  June  1,  20,000 ._.  190.000 

No.  381.  Experiment  Station  Work— LIV.    32  pp.    Nov.  29,  20,000; 

Mar.  7.  10,000 30,000 

No.  384.  Experiment  Station  Work— LV.    32  pp.     Feb.  7.  20,000; 

Apr.   5,    10,000 30,000 

No.    885.  Boys'   and    Girls*    Agricultural    Clubs.     F.    W.    Howe. 

32  pp.     Feb.  4,  20,000;  Feb.  23,  50,000;  Apr.  7,  40.000 110.000 

No.  388.  Experiment  Station  Work— LVI.    32  pp.    Mar.  24 20. 000 

No.  389.  Bread  and  Bread  Making.     Helen  W.  Atwater.    47  pp. 

Apr.  15,  30,000;  May  7,  50,000;  June  6,  50,000 130,000 

No.  391.  Economical  Use  of  Meat  in  the  Home.     C.  F.  Langworthy 

and  Caroline  L.  Hunt.    45  pp.    Mar.  23.  50,000;  April  4,  100.000; 

Apr.  14,  200,000;   Apr.  25,  100,000;   Apr.  27,  100,000;   May  2, 

100.000;  May  5, 100,000;  May  19. 100,000;  June  2,  50,000 900,000 

No.  392.  Irrigation    of    Sugar    Beets.     F.    W.    Roeding.    52    pp. 

Apr.  15 20, 000 

No.  394.  The   Use   of   Windmills   in    Irrigation   in   the   Semi-arid 

West    P.  E.  Fuller.    44  pp.    May  5 16, 000 

No.  399.  Irrigation    of    Grain.    Walter    W.    McLaughlin.    23    pp. 

May  18 15. 000 

No.  404.  Irrigation  of  Orchards.    Samuel  Fortier.    36  pp.    June  30-    20. 000 
No.  406.  Experiment  Station  Work— LVII.    32  pp.    June  21 15, 000 

Earlier  Publications  Reprinted. 

Bulletins: 

No.  144.  Irrigation    in    Northern    Italy.    Part    I.    Elwood    Mead. 

100  pp.    20  cts.    Sept.  20 600 

No.  177.  Evaporation  losses  in  Irrigation  and  Water  Requirements 
of  Crops.    Samuel  Fortier.    64  pp.    10  cts.    May  21 1,000 

No.  181.  Mechanical  Tests  of  Pumping  Plants  in  California.    J.  N. 

Conte  and  C.  E.  Tait.    72  pp.    15  cts.    Oct.  13 600 

No.  203.  Distribution  of  Water  in  the  Soil  in  Furrow  Irrigation. 

R.  H.  Loughridge.    63  pp.    10  cents.    Oct.  28 1,000 

No.  206.  Organization  Lists  of  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  in  the  United  States.    114  pp.    10  cts.    July  29 600 

No.  2.  Alaska  Experiment  Station.    Vegetable  Growing  in  Alaska. 

C.  C.  Georgeson.    46  pp.    6  cts.    May  24 1, 000 

73477'— AOB  1910 43 
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Puhlications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc. — Continaed. 

OFPICB  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS— Continued. 

Earlieb  Publications  Repunted — Oontinoed. 

Circulars:  Copies 

No.  6.  Fertllizadores  Abonos.    D.  W.  May.    18  pp.    May  5 1, 000 

No.  46  (Revised).  The  Functions  and  Uses  of  Food.  11  pp.  Apr. 
14 600 

No.  51  (Revised).  List  of  State  Directors  of  Farmers'  Institutes 
and  Institute  Lecturers  of  the  United  States.    14  pp.    Dec.  17—      3, 000 

No.  00.  The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  Rural  Ck)mmon  Schools. 
20  pp.    Jan.  13 3,000 

No.  70  (Revised).  Publications  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions from  Its  Organization  to  June  30,  1909.    20  pp.    Sept.  20..       1, 500 

No.  76.  Swamps  and  Overflowed  Lands  in  the  United  States.  Own- 
ership and  Reclamation.    J.  O.  Wright    23  pp.    Aug.  4 600 

Experiment  Station  Record: 

Vol.  XIX,  No.  2,  October,  1907.    110  pp.    Feb.  28 300 

Vol.  XIX,  No.  10,  June,  1908.    109  pp.    Feb.  28 300 

Vol.  XIX,  No.  11,  July,  1908.    109  pp.    Feb.  28 300 

Vol/ XX,  No.  1,  September,  1908.    110  pp.    July  2 600 

VoL  XX,  No.  2,  October,  1908.    110  pp.    July  2 500 

Farmers'  Institute  Lecture: 

No.  10  (Revised).  Syllabus  of  Illustrated  Lecture  on  the  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  of  Eggs  and  Fowls.    20  pp.    Apr.  5 1, 500 

Yearbook  Extracts  and  Separates: 

No.  233.  Some  Problems  of  the  Rural  Common  Schools.    A.  C.  True. 

(From  Ybk.  1901.)     24  pp.    Aug.  9,  500;  Nov.  26,  1,000 1,500 

No.  285.  Progress  in  Secondary  Education  in  Agriculture.    A.  0. 

True.     (From  Ybk.  1902.)     24  pp.    Aug.  9 500 

No.  324.  VTheat  Flour  and  Bread.    Harry  Snyder  and  Charles  D. 

Woods.     (From  Ybk.  1903.)    19  pp.    Feb.  19 600 

No.  382.  The  Uses  of  Illustrated  Material  in  Teaching  Agriculture 
in  Rural  Schools.  Dick  J.  Crosby.  (From  Ybk.  1905.)  83  pp. 
Feb.  1 1, 600 

Doc.  1131.  Statistics  of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Agricultural  E2x- 
periment  Stations.  Compiled  by  M.  T.  Spethman.  (From  An. 
Rpt.  1907,  O.  E.  S.)     40  pp.    July  20 500 

No.  2.    (From  An.  Rpt.  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Investigations, 

1904.)     El  wood  Mead.    183  pp.    Aug.  9 600 

Farmers'  Bulletins: 

No.  22  (Revised).  The  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals.  E.  W.  Allen.  39 
pp.  Sept  2,  20,000;  Oct  9,  15,000;  Jan.  19,  15,000;  B^.  19, 
15,000;  Apr.  6,  15,000;  May  26,  15,000 95,000 

No.  32  (Revised).     Silos  and  Silage.     Charles  S.  Plumb.    32  pp. 

Feb.  4,  10,000;  May  27,  10,000 20,000 

No. 34.  Meats:  Composition  and  Cooking.  Charles  D.  Woods.  31 
pp.  Aug.  24,  10,000;  Nov.  22,  10,000;  Feb.  24,  10,000;  May  13, 
10.000 40,000 

No.  35.  Potato  Culture.    J.  F.  Duggar.    23  pp.    Oct  4,  10,000;  Dec. 

3,  15,000;  Feb.  3,  15,000:  May  6,  15,000 55.000 

No.  36.  Cotton  Seed  and  Its  Products.    16  pp.    Aug.  24, 10,000;  Jan. 

22,  10,000 20, 000 

No.  44.  Commercial  Fertilizers:  Composition  and  Use.    Edward  B. 

Voorhees.  39  pp.  Oct  15,  5,000;  Feb.  1, 10,000;  Apr.  7, 10,000—  25,000 
No.  48.  The  Manuring  of  Cotton.    H.  C.  White.    16  pp.    Feb.  14. 

10,000;  June  6,  20,000 30,000 

No.  49.  Sheep  Feeding.    John  A.  Craig.    30  pp.    Aug.  4, 10,000 ;  Oct 

26,  10,000;  Apr.  19,  10,000;  Apr.  21,  10,000 40,000 

No.  56.  Experiment  Station  Work— I.    32  pp.    Nov.  20,  5,000;  Mar. 

4,  5,000 10, 000 

No.  66.  Experiment  Station  Work— II.    32  pp.    Jan.  29,  5,000;  June 

10,  10,000 15, 000 

No.  69.  Experiment  Station  Work— III.    32  pp.    Feb.  1 5,000 

No.  73.  Experiment  Station  Work— IV.    31pp.    Jan.  29 6,000 
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Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc. — Continued. 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS— Continued. 

Earlier  Pubucations  Reprinted— Continued. 

Farmers*  Bulletins — Continued.  Copiet. 

No.  77.  The  Liming  of  Soils.    H.  J.  Wheeler.    23  pp.    Oct.  15,  5,000 ; 

Dec.  16,  5,000 ;  Jan.  29.  10,060 ;  Apr.  28,  10,000 ;  May  24,  10,000—    40, 000 

No.  78.  Experiment  Station  Work— V.    31  pp.    Apr.  29 10, 000 

No.  79.  Experimait  Station  Work— VI.    30  pp.    Oct.  9,  5,000;  Apr. 

15,  5,000 10, 000 

No.  81.  Com  Culture  in  the  South.    S.  M.  Tracy.    24  pp.    Aug.  12, 

10.000 ;  Dec.  4,  10.000 20, 000 

No.  84.  Experiment  Station  Work— VII.   31pp.    May  6, 10,000 ;  Oct. 

22,  10,000 20. 000 

No.  85.  Fish  as  Food.    C.  F.  Langworthy.    32  pp.    Aug.  12,  5,000; 

Nov.  23,  5,000;  Mar.  5,  10.000;  June  4,  5,000 25,000 

No.  87.  Experiment  Station  Work— VIII.    32  pp.     Feb.  12,  5,000; 

May  11,  5,000 10,000 

No.  92.  Experiment  Station  Work — ^IX.     32  pp.     Aug.  10,  5,000; 

Nov.  2,  5.000 10, 000 

No.  93.  Sugar  as  Food.    Mary  Hinman  Abel.    31pp.    Dec.  17, 10,000 ; 

Apr.  19,  10,000 20,000 

No.  97.  Experiment  Station  Work— X.    31  pp.    Apr.  11 5, 000 

No.  103.  Experiment  Station  Work- XI.    32  pp.    Mar.  26 5,000 

No.  105..  Experiment  Station  Work— XII.    31  pp.    Oct.  4,  5,000; 

Feb.  25,  5,000 10,000 

No.  112.  Bread  and  the  Principles  of  Bread  Making.    Helen  W.  At- 

water.    40  pp.    July  7,  5,000 ;  July  29, 10,000 ;  Oct.  23, 10,000 25, 000 

No.  114.  Experiment  Station  Work— XIV.    30  pp.     Dec.  7,  5,000; 

Apr.  12,  10,000 15,000 

No.  119.  Experiment  Station  Work— XV.    32  pp.    Feb.  25 5, 000 

No.  121.  Beans,  Peas,  and  other  legumes  as  Food.    Mary  Hinman 

Abel.    40  pp.    Oct.  15,  5,000;  Feb.  21,  10,000;  May  16,  10,000 25,000 

No.  122.  Experiment  Station  Work— XVI.    32  pp.    Feb.  16 5, 000 

No.  124.  Experiment  Station  Work— XVII.    32  pp.    Feb.  12 5, 000 

No.  128.  Eggs  and  their  Uses  as  Food.    C.  F.  Langworthy.    40  pp. 

Oct.  15,  10,000;  Feb.  12,  10,000;  Apr.  22,  10,000 30,000 

No.  133.  Experiment  Station  Work- XVIII.    32  pp.    Oct.  9,  5,000; 

Mar.  4,  5,000;  Mar.  31.  10.000 20,000 

No.  138.  Irrigation  in  Field  and  Garden.     E.  J.  Wickson.    40  pp. 

Mar.  8.  10,000;  Mar.  11,  10,000 20,000 

No.  142.  Principles   of   Nutrition   and    Nutritive    Value   of   Food. 

W.  O.  Atwater.    48  pp.    Nov.  16, 10,000;  Feb.  23,  10,000;  May  23, 

10,000 30,000 

No.  144.  Experiment  Station  Work— XIX.    32  pp.    Feb.  12 5, 000 

No.  158.  How  to  Build  Small  Irrigation  Ditches.    C.  T.  Johnson  and 

J.  D.  Stannard.    30  pp.    Feb.  18,  10.000;  May  13,  10,000 20,000 

No.  162.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXL    32  pp.    Mar.  16 5,000 

No.  169.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXII.    32  pp.    Feb.  10,  5,000; 

May  27  5,000 10,000 

No.  170.  The  Principles  of  Horse  Feeding.    C.  F.  Langworthy.    46 

pp.    July  29,  10,000;  Oct  30,  15,000;  Feb.  21,  10,000;  May  16, 

10.000 45,000 

No.  182.  Poultry  as  Food.    Helen  W.  Atwater.    37  pp.   Oct  5, 10,000 ; 

Feb.  10.  10.000;  Apr.  15,  10,000 30,000 

No.  186.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXIIL    32  pp.    May  26 10,000 

No.  187.  Drainage  of  Farm  Lands.    C.  G.  Elliott    40  pp.    July  1, 

10,000 ;  Nov.  1, 10,000 ;  Feb.  23, 10,000 ;  May  13, 10,000 40, 000 

No.  190.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXIV.    32  pp.    Dec  31,  5,000; 

Apr.  14,  5,000 10,000 

No.  192.  Barnyard  Manure.    W.  H.  BeaL    82  pp.    Aug.  10,  20,000; 

Mar.  16, 10.000;  Apr.  27, 10,000 40, 000 

No.  193.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXV.    32  pp.    May  27 10,000 

No.  202.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXVI.    32  pp.    Feb.  15,  5,000; 

May  11, 10,000 15. 000 
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Publications  issued  4^ting  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc — Oontinued. 
OFFICE  OP  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS— Oontinued. 

TliAM.TICR  PXTBLIOATIONS  REPRINTED-— Ck>ntiniied. 

J^'wrmers'  Bulletms-<^ntinued,  Copies 

No.  203.  Canned  Fruits,  Preseryes,  and  Jellies :  Household  Methods 
of  Preparation.  Maria  Parloa.  31pp.  July  13,  20,000;  Aug.  6, 
10,000;  Dec.  17,  10,000;  Mar.  10,  20,000;  Mar.  11,  20,000;  Mar.  31, 

20,000;  Apr.  14,  40,000;  May  13,  30,000 170,000 

No.  210.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXVII.    32  pp.    Mar.  3 5,000 

No.  217.  Essential  Steps  in  Securing  an  Early  Crop  of  Cotton.    R.  J. 

Redding.    16  pp.    Aug.  24,  10,000;  Feb.  9,  15,000 25,000 

No.  222.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXVIII.    32  pp.    Oct  6 10, 000 

No.  225.  Experiment  Station  Work- XXIX.    32  pp.    Nov.  3 10, 000 

No.  227.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXX.    32  pp.    May  16 10, 000 

No.  233.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXI.    32  pp.    June  13 5, 000 

No.  234.  Guinea  Fowl  and  Its  Use  as  Food.    C.  L.  Langworthy.    24 

pp.    Jan.  3, 10,000;  Apr.  13, 10,000 20, 000 

No.  237.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXII.    32  pp.    Feb.  2,  5,000 ; 

Apr.  30,  10,000 15,000 

No.  244.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXIII.     32  pp.     Not.  30, 

5,000;  June  6,  10,000 15,000 

No.  249.  Cereal  Breakfast  Foods.    Charles  D.  Wooda    38  pp.    Dec. 

9, 15,000 ;  May  11,  5,000 20, 000 

No.  251.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXIV.    32  pp.    Feb.  15 5, 000 

No.  256.  Preparation  of  Vegetables  for  the  Table.  Maria  Parloa. 
48  pp.  Jan.  14,  15,000;  Feb.  25,  15,000;  Apr.  8,  40,000;  Apr.  28, 
40,000;  May  16,  20,000;  May  20,  30,000;  June  6,  50,000;  June 

10  30  000 240  000 

No.  259.'  Experl'menV'stetion""  WoS— XX^ 

5,000 ;  May  11,  10,000 15, 000 

No.  262.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXVI.    32  pp.    Feb.  26 5, 000 

No.  263.  Practical  Information  for  Beginners  In  Irrigation.    Samuel 

Fortier.    40  pp.    Nov.  9,  10,000;  Feb.  26,  5,000;  June  6,  10,000 25, 000 

No.  270.  Modem  Conveniences  for  the  Farm   Home.     Elmina  T. 

Wilson.    48  pp.    Nov.  8, 10,000;  Feb.  23,  15,000;  May  8. 15,000 40, 000 

No.  273.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXVIII.    32  pp.    Mar.  9 5,000 

No.  276.  Experiment  Station  Work— XXXIX.    32  pp.    June  17 10,000 

No.  277.  The  Use  of  Alcohol  and  Gasoline  in  Farm  Engines.  Ed- 
ward Lucke.    40  pp.    Dec.  11,  10,000;  June  11,  10,000 20,000 

No.  281.  Experiment  Station  Work— XL.    32  pp.    June  13,  10,000 ; 

Mar.  2,  5,000 16, 000 

No.  293.  Use  of  Fruit  as  Food.    C.  F.  Langworthy.    40  pp.    Aug.  2, 

10,000;  Feb.  21, 15,000;  May  11,  15,000 40,000 

No.  295.  Potatoes  and  Other  Root  Crops  as  Food.     C.  F.  Lang- 
worthy.   47  pp.    Nov.  3,  10,000;  Feb.  14,  10.000;  June  6,  30.000_.     50,000 
No.  296.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLI.    32  pp.    Mar.  4,  5,000; 

June  21,  5,000 10, 000 

No.  298.  Food    Value   of   Com    and   Corn    Products.     Charles   D. 

Woods.    40  pp.    Dec.  14,  10,000;  Apr.  1,  15,000 25,000 

No.  303.  Corn-Harvesting    Machinery.      C.    J.    Zlntheo.     32    pp. 

Mar.  26 10. 000 

No.  305.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLII.    32  pp.    June  13 20,000 

No.  809.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLIIL   32  pp.   Sept.  25, 5,000 ; 

Apr.  29,  10,000 15,000 

No.  316.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLIV.    32  pp.    Apr.  16 10, 000 

No.  317.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLV.    32  pp.    Nov.  8 10,000 

No.  320.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLVI.    32  pp.    Jan.  24 10, 000 

No.  329.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLVII.    32  pp.    Nov.  5 10,000 

No.  332.  Nuts  and  Their  Uses  as  Food.   M.  E.  Jaflfa.  30  pp.   Nov. 

6,  10,000;  Mar.  10,  10,000;  June  6,  15.000 35,000 

No.  334.  Experiment  Station  Work— XLVIII.    32  pp.    Mar.  18 5, 000 

No.  353.  Experiment  Station  Work— L.    32  pp.    Feb.  23 10,000 

No.  360.  Experiment  Station  Work— LI.    32  pp.    Aug.  24,  10,000; 

Jan.  15,  5,000;  May  23,  10,000 25,000 
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PuhUoMtiens  i8SU€4  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  etc, — OontiDued. 
FOREST  SERVICE. 

New  Publications. 
BuUetkis:  Copies, 

No.  76.  How  to  Grow  and   Plant  Conifers  in   the  Nortbeastern 

States.    C.  R.  Pettis.    36  pp.    10  cts.    Nov.  15,  1,500;  May  18, 

1,000 2, 500 

Na  78.  Wood  Preservation  in  the  United  States.    W.  F.  Sherfesee. 

31pp.    10  cts.    Nov.  12,  4,000;  May  26,  600 4,600 

No.  79.  The    Life    History  of    Lodgepole    Bum    Forests.     F.    E. 

Clementa    66  pp.    16  cts.    June  20 10,000 

Circulars: 

No.  160.  Coyote-Proof  Pasture  Experiment  1908.    James  T.  Jardine 

in  Cooperation  with  B.  P.  I.  40  pp.  Oct  1,  7,000;  Feb.  23, 3,000.  10, 000 
No.  163.  Paper  Birch  in  the  Northwest.  S.T.Dana.  37pp.  July  7-  13,000 
No.  164.  Properties  and  Uses  of  Southern  Pines.    H,  S.  Betts.    30 

pp.    Aug.  31 30,000 

No.  160.  The  Timber  Supply  of  the  United  States.    R.  S.  Kellogg. 

24  pp.    July  10 10, 000 

No.  167.  The  Status  of  Forestry  in  the  United  Statea    Treadwell 

Cleveland,  Jr.    39  pp.    S^t.  17 20, 000 

No.  168.  Commercial  Importance  of  the  White  Mountain  Forest. 

Philip  W.  Ayres.    32  pp.    Nov.  4 . 20, 000 

No.  169.  Natural    Revegetation    of    Depleted    Mountain    Grazing 

Landa    Arthur  W.  Sampson.    28  pp.    Sept  30,  6,000;    Dec.  16, 

6,000;    June  15,   700 11,700 

No.  171.  Forests  of  the  United  States:  Their  use.    Overton  W. 

Price,  R.  S.  Kellogg,  and  W.  T.  Cox.    35  pp.    Dec.  11,  26,000; 

June  11,  6,000 ^ 80,000 

No.  172.  Methods  of  Increasing  Forest  Productivity.    E.  B.  Carter. 

16  pp.    Dec.  20,  26,000;  May  16,  1,000 26,000 

No.  174.  Production  of  Western  Yellow   Pine  in   the  Southwest. 

G.  A.  Pearson.    16  pp.    Jan.  6,  10,000;  May  16,  2,000 12,000 

No.  176.  Surface  Conditions  and  Stream  Flow.     W.  L.  Hall  and 

Hu  Maxwell.    16  pp.    Jan.  11 26,000 

Annual  Report: 

Annual  Report  of  the  Forester  for  1900.    Glfford  Pinchot     (From 

An.  Rpt  of  Dept,  1909.)    45  pp.    Jan.  5 2,500 

Silvical  Leajleis: 

No.  43.  Red  or  Norway  Pine  ( Pinus  resinosa  Ait ) .    4  pp.    July  16-_      8, 000 
No.  44.  Jack  Pine  (Pinus  divaricata  (Ait)   Du  Mont  de  Ck)urs). 

4  pp.     July  16 8,000 

No.  46.  Limber  Pine  (Pinus  flewiUs  James).    4  pp.    July  19 8, 000 

No.  47.  Plnon  Pine  (Pinus  edulis  Ehigelm.).    4  pp.    July  24 8,000 

No.  60.  Big    Shellbark:     King-Nut    Hickory     (Hicoria    laciniosa 

(Michf.)  Sargent).    3  pp.    July  24 8,000 

Field  Programs:  • 

Index  to  Service  Notes  and  Orders  in  the  Field  Programs,  July, 

1908-June,  1909.    10  pp.    Dec.  9 3, 800 

For  July,  1909.    32  pp.    July  2 8, 600 

For  August,  1909.    32  pp.    July  30 8, 600 

For  September,  1909.    32  pp.    Sept  1 3, 700 

For  October,  1909.    28  pp.    Oct  1 3, 700 

For  November,  1909.    32  pp.    Nov.  4 3, 700 

For  December,  1909.    32  pp.    Dec.  2 3, 700 

For  January,  1910.    33  pp.    Jan.  1 3,700 

For  February,  1910.    32  pp.    Feb.  1 3, 700 

For  March,  1910.    38  pp.    Mar.  1 3, 700 

For  April,  1910.    36  pp.    Apr.  2 3, 700 

For  May,  1910.    28  pp.    May  2 8, 700 

For  June,  1910.    30  pp.    June  1 8, 700 

Classilled  Lists  of  Publications  Available  for  Distribution: 

List  for  September,  1909.    4  pp.    Sept  9 6, 000 

List  for  October,  1909.    4  pp.    Oct  6 6, 000 

List  for  November,  1909.    4  pp.    Nov.  15 10,000 
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Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  etc, — OontinQed. 

FOREST  SERVICR— Continued. 

.  New  Pubuoations — Continued. 

National  Forest  Areas:  Coplet. 

National  Forests  of  Arkansas.    4  pp.    Oct.  18 2, 500 

Miscellaneous  Circulars: 

Forest  Trees  of  the  Pacific  Slope.    George  B.  SudwortlL    441  pp. 

60  cts.    Aug.  10 1, 000 

The  Use  Book :  Regulations  and  Instructions  for  the  Use  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  and  Manual  of  Procedure  for  Forest  Officers. 
Issued  Jan.  1,  1910.    Grazing,  1910.    84  pp.    Aug.  2,  1,000;  Jan. 

6,  26,000 26,000 

Fanners'  Bulletin: 

No.  387.  The  Preservative  Treatment  of  Farm  Timbers.  C.  P. 
WilUs.    19  pp.    Mar.  10 : 26,000 

Eablieb  Publications  Reprinted. 
Bulletins: 

No.  41.  Seasoning  of  Timber.  Hermann  von  Schrenk  and  Reyn- 
olds Hill.    48  pp.    25  cts.    Sept  27 600 

No.  61.  Terms  used  in  Foresti^  and  Logging.  Prepared  in  Co- 
operation with  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.    63  pp.    6  cts. 

July  23 600 

No.  64.  Loblolly  Phie  in  Eastern  Texas,  with  Special  Reference 
to  the  Production  of  Cross-ties.     Paul  Zon.     53   pp.     6  cts. 

July  27 600 

No.  70.  Effect  of  Moisture  Upon  the  Strength  and  Stiffness  of 

Wood.    Harry  Donald  Tlermann.    14  pp.    10  cts.    May  28 600 

No.  72.  Wolves  in  Relation  to  Stock,  Game,  and  the  National  Forest 

Reserves.    Vernon  Bailey.    31  pp.    6  cts.    July  25 600 

Circulars: 

No.  15.  Summary  of  Mechanical  Tests  of  Thirty-two  Species  of 

American  Woods.    15  pp.    Apr.  22 ; 600 

No.  25.  Forestry  and  the  Lumber  Supply.  Forestry  and  Foresters, 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  The  Exhaustion  of  the  Lumber  Supply, 
by  R.  L.  McCormick.    The  Lumberman  and  the  Forester,  by 

Glfford  Plnchot.    14  pp.    Nov.  13 1, 000 

No.   39.  Experiments  on   the   Strength  of  Treated  Timber.    W. 

Kendrlck  Hatt.    31  pp.    Sept  17.  1,000;  Apr.  22,  500 1,600 

No.  45.  Forest  Planting  in  Eastern  Nebraska.     Frank  G.  Miller. 

82  pp.    July  21 1,000 

No.  48.  Kiln-Drying  Hardwood  Lumber.    Frederick  Dunlap.    19 

pp.    Apr.  21 500 

No.  55.  How  to  Pack  and  Ship  Young  Forest  Trees.    2  pp.    Apr.  22.  600 

No.  56  (Revised).  Bur  Oak  {Quercus  macrocarpa).    3  pp.  Aug. 

9, 1,000 ;  Apr.  12,  2,000 3. 000 

No.  57.  Jack  Pine  (Pinus  divaricata).    2  pp.    July  7 1,500 

No.  59  (Revised).  Eucalypts.    13  pp.    May  16 500 

No.  60.  Red  Pine  (Pinus  resinosa).    2  pp.    July  7 1, 500 

No.  63.  Bassu'ood  (Tilia  americana).    3  pp.    Apr.  29 600 

No.   64.  Black   Locust    (BolHnia  pseudacacia).    4    pp.    Oct    18, 

1,000;  Apr.  29,  500 1,500 

No.  65.  Norway  Spruce  (Picea  excelsa).    4  pp.    July  7 800 

No.  66.  White  Elm  (Ulmus  americana),    4  pp.    Apr.  30 500 

No.  67.  White  Pine  (Pinus  strobus),    6  pp.    Apr.  29 500 

No.  68.  Scotch  Pine  (Pinus  sylvestris).    4  pp.    Apr.  29 600 

No.  70.  European  Larch  (Lariw  europwa).    3  pp.    Aug.  11,  1,000; 

May  11,  500 1.500 

No.  73.  Red  Cedar  (Juniperus  virgindana),    4  pp.    July  7 1,000 

No.  74.  Honey  Locust  (Gleditsia  triacanthos).    3  pp.    May  6 500 

No.  75.  Hackberry  (Celtis  occidentalis) ,    3  pp.    May  6 500 

No.  76.  Silver  Maple  (Acer  saccharinum) .  8  pp.  Aug.  4,  600; 
May  6,  500;  May  18,  1,000 2,000 
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Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  19 JO,  etc.— Ck>DtiDued. 

PORBST  SERVICB— Continued. 

Eablieb  Publications  Reprinted — Continued. 

Circulars — Continued.  Copies. 

No.  80.  The  Fractional  Distillation  of  Coal-Tar  Creosote.    Arthur 

L.  Dean  and  Ernest  Bateman.    31  pp.    Aug.  5 600 

No.  81  (Revised).  Forest  Planting  in  Illinois.    R.  S.  Kellogg.    32 

pp.    Jan.  13 5,600 

No.  82.  Hardy  Catalpa  (Catalpa  speciosa).    8  pp.    Feb.  24 500 

No.  84.  White  Ash  (Frawinus  americana).    4  pp.    July  1— 700 

No.  86  (Revised).  Boxelder  (Acerncfirtindo).    3  pp.    Aug.  10 1,000 

No.  87.  White  Willow  (Salix  alha).    4  pp.    May  20 . 600 

No.  88  (Revised).  Black  Walnut  {Juglans  nigra).    5  pp.    Aug.  17—      1, 000 

No.  80  (Revised).    Tamarack  {Larix  laricina).    4  pp.    Aug.  4 1,000 

No.  91.  ColTeetree  (Gymnocladus  dioicus),    4  pp.    July  27 1,000 

No.  03.  Yellow,  or  Tulip  Poplar  (Liriodendron  tulipfera).    4  pp. 

Aug.  4 1, 000 

No.  95.  Sugar  Maple   {Acer  saccharum).     4  pp.     Aug.  4,  1,000; 

Nov.  30,  500 1,  500 

No.  96.  Arl¥)r  Day.    4  pp.    May  5-_ 500 

No.  101.  The  Open  Method  for  the  Treatment  of  Timbers.    Carl  G. 

Crawford.    15  pp.    May  18 500 

No.  202.  The  Production  of  Red  Cedar  for  Pencil  Wood.     L.  L. 

White.    19  pp.    July  10 500 

No.  103.  Seasoning  of  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Poles.  Henry  Grin- 
well.    16  pp.    July  15 1 . — .  600 

No.  104.  Brush  and  Tank  Pole  Treatments.     Carl  G.  Crawford. 

24  pp.    July  1 500 

No.  112.    The  Analysis  and  Grading  of  Creosotes.    Arthur  L.  Dean 

and  EJrnest  Bateman.    44  pp.    July  20 500 

No.  115.  Second  Progress  Report  of  the  Strength  of  Structural 

Timber.    W.  Kendrick  Hatt.    39  pp.    Aug.  19 2,000 

No.  116.  The  Waning  Hardwood  Supply  and  the  Appalachian  For- 
ests.   William  L.  Hall.    16  pp.    July  15,  1,000;  May  16,  500 1. 500 

No.  117.  The  Preservative  Treatment  of  Fence  Posts.    Howard  F. 

Weiss.    15  pp.     Nov.  20 600 

No.  132.  The  Seasoning  and  Preservative  Treatment  of  Hemlock 

and  Tamarack  Crossties.     W.  F.   Sherfesee.     31  pp.     July  7, 

500;  May  16,  500 1,000 

No.  141.  Wood  Paving  In  the  United  States.     C.  L.  Hill.    24  pp. 

May  12 600 

No.  142.  Tests  of  Vehicle  and  Implement  Woods.     H.  B.  Holroyd 

and  H.  S.  Betts.    29  pp.    July  7,  500:  Dec.  6,  500 1.000 

No.  145.  Forest  Planting  on   the  Northern    Prairies.     James   M. 

Fetherolf.    28  pp.    Nov.  5 1,000 

No.  146.  Experiments  with  Railway  Cross-ties.     H.  B.   Eastman. 

22  pp.    July  9,  500;  May  20,  500 1,000 

No.    147.  Progress   in    Chestnut   Pole   Preservation.     Howard    F. 

Weiss.    14  pp.    July  1 500 

No.  148.  Practical  Results  in  Basket  Willow  Culture.    C.  D.  Mell. 

7  pp.    July  1,  500 :  Dec.  3, 1,000 1, 500 

No.  150.  Douglas  Fir:  A  Study  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky 

Mountain  Forms.    E.  H.  Frothingham.    38  pp.    Nov.  22 1.000 

No.  151.  The  Preservative  Treatment  of  Loblolly  Pine  Cross-ties. 

W.  F.  Sherfesee.    29  pp.    Dec.  20,  25,000;  May  16,  500 26,500 

No.  154.  Native  and  Planted  Timber  of  Iowa.    Hugh  P.  Baker.    24 

pp.    June  27 500 

No.  156.  Preliminary  Report  of  Grazing  Experiments  in  a  Coyote- 
proof  Pasture.    James  T.  Jardine,  with  an  Introduction  by  F.  V. 

Coville.    32  pp.    July  7,  200;  June  3,  500 700 

No.  158.  The  Revegetation  of  Overgrazed  Range  Areas.    Arthur  W. 

Sampson,  with  an  Introduction  by  F.  V.  Coville.    21  pp.    Nov.  18_  500 

No.  159.  The  Future  Use  of  Land  in  the  United  States.    Raphael 

Zon.    15  PR    Nov.  22,  1,000;  Aug.  2, 1,000 2,000 
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FOREST  SERVICE— Continued. 

Earlier  Publications  Reprinted — Continued. 

0lrotrtor«— Continued.  Coplo. 

No.  165.  Practical  Assistance  to  Owners  of  Forest  Land  and  to 

Tree  Planters.    7  pp.    Feb.  23 4,000 

Yearbook  Extracts: 

No.  376.  How  to  Grow  Young  Trees  for  Forest  Planting.     K  A. 

Sterling.     (From  YblL  1905.)    12  pp.    May  20 600 

No.  434.  Natural   Forests  and  the  Lumber   Supply.     Thomas  H. 

Sherrard.    (From  Yblc.  1906.)    8  pp.    Nov.  3 500 

SUvical  Leaflets: 

No. 24.  Bristle-cone  Fir  (Abies  venusta),    2  pp.    Oct  12,  600;  Oct. 

27,  500;  May  6,  1,600 2,600 

No.  27.  Torrey  Pine  (Pinus  Torreyana).    2  pp.    Oct.  12 600 

Miscellaneous  Circulars: 

The  Use  Book:  Regulations  and  Instructions  for  the  Use  of  the 

National  Forests,  1908.     Abridged.     Popular  Edition.     109  pp. 

Sept  14.  5,000;  Feb.  14.  5,000 10,000 

Information  Regarding  Employment  on  the  National  Forests  (3d 

revision ) .   4  pp.    Sept  14,  3,000 ;  Jan.  17. 1,000 ;  May  27, 1,000_—      5, 000 
Suggestions   for   the   Collection    of   Range   Plant   Specimens   on 

National  Forests.    3  pp.    May  10 1,000 

The  Green  Book.    47  pp.    Dec.  11 200 

Regulations  Groveming  Applications  Under  the  Act  of  June  11, 1906. 

4  pp.    Oct  4 5.000 

Instructions  for  Making  Forest  Maps  and  Surveys.    Revised.    51 

pp.    Feb.  24 5,000 

Farmers^  Bulletins: 

No.  134.  Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds.     Wm.  L.  Hall. 

32  pp.    Jan.  5, 15,000 ;  Feb.  18, 15.000 ;  June  25.  5,000 35, 000 

No.  173.  A  Primer  of  Forestry.  Part  I.     Gilford  Pinchot    47  pp. 

Oct  20,  15.000;  Dec.  17,  15,000;  Feb.  24.  15,000;  June  1,  15,000.    60,000 
No.  228.  Forest    Planting    and    Farm    Management      George    T. 

Clothier.    24  pp.    July  28,  15,000;  Mar.  10.  15,000 30.000 

No.  252.  Maple  Sugar  and  Sirup.     William  F.  Hubbard.     38  pp. 

Dec.  14,  5,000 ;  April  11,  5,000 10. 000 

No.  341.  The  Basket  Willow.    William  F.  Hubbard.    47  pp.    Mar.  12-       5.000 
No.  358.  A  Primer  of  Forestry,  Part  II.     Gififord  Pinchot.    48  pp. 

Sept  17,  15,000;  Dec.  29, 15,000;  Feb.  28,  15,000;  Mar.  20,  25,000,    70,000 

LIBRARY. 

New  Publications. 
Bulletins: 

No.   71.  Accessions  to  the  Department   Library,   January-March, 

1909.    81pp.    lOcts.    July  6 . '^ 1,000 

No.  72.  Accessions  to  the  Department  Library,  April-June,  1909. 

90  pp.    lOcts.    Sept  30 1.000 

No.  73.  Accessions   to  the  Department  Library,   July-September, 

1909.    63  pp.    lOcts.    Nov.  20 1,000 

No.  74.  Accessions  to  the  Department  Library,  October-December, 

1900.    68  pp.    lOcts.    Mar.  14 1,000 

No.  75.  List  of  Periodicals  Currently  Received  in  Library  of  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Arranged  by  Title  and 

Subject    72  pp.    10  cts.    Dec.  23 1,000 

Monthly  Bulletin  (Price  50  cts.  per  annum.    No  single  copies  sold)  : 

For  January.  1910.    Vol.  I,  No.  1.    25  pp.    Mar.  15 1.000 

For  February,  1910.  Vol.  I,  No.  2.    25  pp.    Apr.  11 1.000 

For  March,  1910.    Vol.  I,  No.  3.    28  pp.    May  3 1, 000 

For  April,  1910.    Vol.  I,  No.  4.    31pp.    June  6 1,000 

Annual  Report: 

Report  of  the  Librarian  for  1909.     Claribel  R.  Barnett     (From 

An.  Rpts.  of  Dept.,  1909.)    16  pp.    Nov.  15 350 
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New  Publications. 
Bulletins:  Copiet. 

No.  141.  MiscellaneouB  Papers.     Part  V.    The  Present  Status  of 

the  Chestnut  Bark  Disease.   Haven  Metcalf  and  Franklin  Ck)llin8. 

•  10  pp.    5  cts.    Aug.  31 4, 600 

No.  141.  Miscellaneous  Papers.    Parts  I-V.    66  pp.    10  cts.    Sept. 

24 2.600 

No.    149.   Diseases   of    Deciduous    Fruit   Trees.      Hermann    von 

Schrenk  and  Perley  Spaulding.    86  pp.    15  cts.    July  1 6, 600 

No.  162.  The  Loose  Smuts  of  Barley  and  Wheat    E.  M.  Freeman 

and  Edward  C.  Johnson.    48  pp.    15  cts.    July  13 2,000 

No.  164.  Farm  Water  Supplies  of  Minnesota.    Karl  F.  Kellermann 

and  H.  A.  Whittaker,  in  cooperation  with  the  Minn.  State  Board 

of  Health.    87  pp.    16  cts.    Nov.  6 2,600 

No.  166.  The  Control  of  Black-rot  of  the  Grape.     C.  L;  Shear, 

George  F.  Miles,  and  Lon  A.  Hawkins.    42  pp.    16  cts.    Aug.  31..      3, 600 
No.  166.  A  Study  of  Diversity  in  Egyptian  Cotton.     O.  F.  Cook, 

Argyle  McLachlan,  and  Rowland  M.  Meade.     60  pp.     15  cts. 

July  24 2, 000 

No.  167.  The  Truckee-Carson  Experiment  Farm.    Carl  S.  Scofield 

and  Shoher  J.  Rogers.    38  pp.    10  cts.    Aug.  11 2, 000 

No.  158.  The  Root-rot  of  Tohncco  Caused  by  Thielavia  basicola, 

W.W.Gilbert.    55  pp.    15  cts,    Oct.  7 2,000 

No.  150.  Local  Adjustment  of  Cotton  Varieties.    O.  F.  Cook.    75  pp. 

10  cts.     Sept.  28 2.000 

No.  160.  Italian  Lemons  and  Their  By-products.     I.  The  Italian 

Lemon  Industry.    G.  Harold  Powell.    II.  The  By-Products  of  the 

Lemon  in  Italy.    E.  M.  Chase.    57  pp.    16  cts.    Oct  6 6, 600 

No.  161.  A  New  Type  of  Indian  Com  from  China.    G.  N.  Collins. 

30  pp.    10  cts.    Dec.  9 2,000 

No.  162.  Seeds  and  Plants  Imported,  January  to  March  31,  1909. 

Inventory  No.  18:  Nos.  24430  to  25191.    73  pp.    10  cts.    Dec.  23—      2,000 
No.  103.  V^arieties  of  American  Upland  Cotton.    Frederick  J.  Tyler. 

127  pp.    25  cts.    Feb.  25 1,000 

No.  IW.  Promising  Root  Crops  for  the  South.    I.  Yautias,  Taros, 

and  Dasheens.    O.  W.  Barrett    II.    Agricultural  History  and 

Utility  of  the  Cultivated  Aroids.    O.  F.  Cook.    43  pp.    10  cts. 

Feb.  5 2, 000 

No.  165.  Application  of  Some  of  the  Principles  of  Heredity  to  Plant 

Breeding.    W.  J.  Splllmnn.    74  pp.    10  cts.    Jf.n.  3 2,000 

No.  166.  The  Mistletoe  Pest  of  the  Southwest.    William  J.  Bray. 

39  pp.    10  cts.     Feb.  2 4, 500 

No.  107.  New  Methods  of  Plant  Breeding.    George  W.  Oliver.    39 

pp.    20  cts.    Feb.  9 2,000 

No.  168.  Seeds  and  Plants  Imported,  April  1  to  June  30,  1909.    In- 
ventory No.  19 :  Nos.  25192  to  25717.    45  pp.    5  cts.    Dec.  29 2, 000 

No.  169.  Variegated   Alfalfa.     J.   M.    Westgate.     63   pp.     10  cts. 

Feb.  3 2, 600 

No.  170.  Traction  Plowing.    L.  W.  Ellis.    45  pp.    10  cts.    Mar.  12.      6,000 
No.  171.  Some  Fungous  Diseases  of  Ekronomic  Importance.     Flora 

W.  Patterson,  Vera  K.  Charles,  and  Frank  J.  Veihmeyer.    41  pp. 

25  cts.    June  25 2,000 

No.  173.  Seasonal  Nitrification  as  Influenced  by  Crops  and  Tillage. 

C.  A.  Jensen.    31  pp.    10  cts.    Apr.  19 2.000 

No.  174.  The  Control  of  the  Peach  Brown-rot  and  Scab.     W.  M. 

Scott  and  T.  Willard  Ayres.    31pp.    10  cts.    Mar.  7 6,000 

No.  176.  The  History  and  Distribution  of  Sorghum.    Carleton  R. 

Ball.    63  pp.    10  cts.    Apr.  14 2,000 

No.  176.  Seeds  and  Plants  Imported,  July  1  to  September  30,  1909. 

Inventory  No.  20:  Nos.  26718  to  26047.    34  pp.    6  cts.    Apr.  26—      2,000 
No.  177,  A  Protected  Stock  Range  in  Arizona.    David  Griffiths. 

28  pp.    10  cts,    Apr.  20 3,000 
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BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY— €k>ntlnue€L 

New  Publications — Ck)ntinued. 

BuZ?e«n«— Continued.  Coptofcl 

No.  178.  Improvement  of  the  Wheat  Crop  in  California.    Henry  F. 

Blanchard.    37  pp.    10  cts.    June  6—-. 3,000 

No.  179.  The  Florida  Velvet  Bean  and  Related  Plants.    C.  V.  Piper 

and  S.  M.  Tracy.    26  pp.    10  cts.    May  20 2, 000 

Circulars: 

No.  30.  Improvement  of  the  Oat  Crop.  •  C.  W.  Warburton.    10  pp. 

July  1.  2.500;  Oct.  30,  J,000;  Jan.  21,  2,000 5,500 

No.  32.  Moisture  Content  and  Shrinkage  in  Grain.    J.  W.  T.  Duvel. 

13  pp.    July  6 3,000 

No.  34.  The  Work  of  the  Sim  Antonio  Experiment  Farm  in  1908. 

Frank  B.  Headley  and  Stephen  H.  Hastings.  17  pp.  July  22—  2, 500 
No.  35.  The    Present    Status  of    the  White-pine    Blights.     Perley 

Spaulding.     12  pp.    Aug.  25 9,000 

No.  36.  The  Bud-rot  of  the  Cocoanut  Palm.     John  R.  Johnston. 

5  pp.    July  9 2,600 

No.  37.  Comparative  Tests  of  Sugar-beet  Varieties.    J.  E.  W.  Tracy. 

21  pp.    Sept  27 2,500 

No.  38.  European  Currant  Rust  on  the  White  Pine  in  America. 

Perley  Spaulding.    4  pp.    Aug.  10 3, 500 

No. 39.  The  Decay  of  Cabbage  in  Storage:  Its  Cause  and  Preven- 
tion.   L.  L.  Barter.    8  pp.    Oct  15,  2,000 ;  Jan.  22,  500 2, 500 

No.  40.  A  Simple  Method  of  Detecting  Sulphured  Barley  and  Oats. 

W.  P.  Carroll.    8  pp.    Nov.  30 4,000 

No.  41.  The  South  African  Pipe  Calabash.    David  Fairchild.    9  pp. 

Dec.  1,  2  500;  Feb.  9,  2,000;  May  12,  3,000 7,500 

No.  42.  Origin  of  the  Hindi  Cotton.    O.F.Cook.    12  pp.    Dec.  11 2,000 

No.  43.  The  Deterioration  of  Com  in  Storage.    J.  W.  T.  Duvel.    12 

pp.    Dec.  4 4,600 

No.  44.  The  Minor  Articles  of  Farm  Equipment.    L.  W.  Ellis.    15 

pp.    June  17, 1,000;  Jan.  19,  5,600 6,600 

No.  45.  The  Utilization  of  Pea-cannery  Refuse  for  Forage.    M.  A. 

Crosby.    3  pp.    Feb.  4,  4,000 ;  Mar.  28,  1,500 5, 500 

No.  46.  The   limitation    of   Satsuma    Orange   to   Trifoliate-orange 

Stock.    Walter  T.  Swingle.    10  pp.    Jan.  3 5.000 

No.  47.  Prickly  Comfrey  as  a  Forage  Crop.     H.  N.  Vinall.    9  pp. 

Jan.  24 3, 500 

No.  48.  The  Present  Status  of  the  Tobacco  Industry.    Wightman 

W.  Garner.    13  pp.     Feb.  12,  3,000;  Mar.  20,  2.000 5,000 

No.  49.  Improvement  of  Pastures  in  Eastern  New  York  and  the 

New  England  States.    J.S.Cotton.    10  pp.    Mar.  21 12,000 

No.  50.  Three  Much-misrepresented  Sorghums.     Carleton  R.  Ball. 

14  pp.    Mar.  8u 6,000 

No.  51.  Fruit  Growing  for  Home  Use  in  the  Central  and  Southern 

Great  Plains.    H.P.Gould.    23  pp.    Mar.  18 6,000 

No.  52.  Wart  Disease  of  the  Potato.     W.  A.  Orton  and  Ethel  C. 

Field.    11  pp.     Mar.  8 3,000 

No.  53.  Mutative  Reversions  in  Cotton.    O.  F.  Cook.    18  pp.     Mar. 

21 2, 000 

No.  54.  The  Substitution  of  Lime-sulphur  Preparations  for  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  in  the  Treatment  of  Apple  Diseases.    W.  M.  Scott 

15  pp.    Mar.  23 8,000 

No.  55.  American  Export  Com  (Maize)  in  Europe.    John  D.  Shana- 

han,  Clyde  E.  Leighty,  and  Emil  G.  Boemer.    42  pp.    Mar.  28 4, 500 

No.  56.  Some  Conditions  Influencing  the  Yield  of  Hops.     12  pp. 

Apr.  22 -. 3, 500 

No.  57.  The  Cultivation  of  Hemp  in  the  United  States.    Lyster  H. 

Dewey.    7  pp.    May  23 2. 500 

No.  59.  Dry-land   Grains  for  Western  North  and   South  Dakota. 

Cecil  Salmon.    24  pp.    June  10 3, 500 
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Publications  issued  Outing  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  elc— Continued. 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY— Continued. 

New  Publications — Continued. 

Circulars — Continued.  Coplet. 

No.  62.  The  Separation  of  Seed  Barley  by  the  Gravity  Method 

H.  B.  Derr.   6  pp.    May  27 3, 000 

No.  63.  Methods  of  Legume  Inoculation.    Karl  F.  Kellerman.    5  pp. 

May  28 5, 000 

Annual  Reports: 

BepoTt  of  the  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  1900.     B.  T. 

Galloway.     (From  An.  Rpts.  of  Dept.,  1909).    118  pp.    Dec.  1_-      2,500 
Yea/rbook  Extracts: 

No.  475.  The  Wastes  of  the  Farm.    A.  F  Woods.     (From  Ybk. 

1908) .    24  pp.    July  23, 1,000 ;  Nov.  13, 1,000 ;  Jan.  23,  2,000 4, 000 

No.  478.  The  Search  for  New  Leguminous  Forage  Crops.    C.  V. 

Piper.    (From  Ybk.  1908.)    19  pp.    Aug.  17 1,000 

No.  483.  The  Causes  of  the  Southern  Rural  Conditions  and  the 

Small  Farm  as  an  Important  Remedy.     S.  A.  Knapp.     (From 

Ybk.  1908.)     14  pp.    Nov.  24 1.000 

No.  487.  Types  of  Farming  in  the  United  States.    W.  J.  Spillman. 

(From  Ybk.  1908.)     19  pp.    July  23,  2,000;  Nov.  12,  1,000 3,000 

No.  490.  Intensive  Methods  and  Systems  of  Rotation  of  Crops  in 

Tobacco  Culture.    E.  H.  Mathewson.     (From  Ybk.  1908.)    18  pp. 

Aug.  24 2. 000 

No.  493.  By-products  of  the  Sugar  Beet  and  Their  Uses.     C.  O. 

Townsend.     (From  Ybk.  1908.)     14  pp.    July  20,  1,500;  Feb.  1, 

600 2, 000 

No.  494.  The  Development  of  Farm  Crops  Resistant  to  Disease. 

W.  A.  Orton.    (From  Ybk.  1908.)    10  pp.    Aug.  13, 1,000;  Feb.  1, 

1 000-  2  000 

No.' 496.  Promising  New  Fruits."  WiUiam  A.  Taylor.    ^From  Ybk. 

190a)    20  pp.    Sept  30 4.000 

No.  503.  Conditions  Influencing  the  Production  of  Sugar-beet  Seed 

in  the  United  States.     C.  O.  Townsend.     (From  Ybk.  1909.) 

16  pp.    June  24 2,000 

No.  505.  The  Problems  of  an  Irrigation  Farmer.    Carl  S.  Scofleld. 

(From  Ybk.  1909.)    16  pp.    June  16 1, 000 

No.   507.  The  Functions  and  Value  of  Soil  Bacteria.     Karl   F. 

KeUerman.    (From  Ybk.  1909.)    12  pp.    June  28 1,500 

No.  509.  Farming  as  Occupation  for  City-bred  Men.    W.  J.  Spill- 
man.    (From  Ybk.  1909.)    12  pp.    June  25 5.000 

No.  511.  The  Future  Wheat  Supply  of  the  United  States.     Mark 

Alfred  Co rleton.    (From  Ybk.  1909.)    16  pp.    June  16 1,000 

No.  512.  Vegetable  Seed  Growing  as  a  Business.    William  W.  Tracy, 

Sr.    (From  Ybk.  1900.)    16  pp.    June  21 1,000 

No.  515.  Progress  in  Methods  of  Producing  Higher  Yielding  Strains 

of  Com.    C.  P.  Hartley.    (From  Ybk.  1909.)    16  pp.    June  10 2, 000 

No.  518.  Comforts  and  Conveniences  in  the  Farmers*  Homes.    W.  R. 

Beattie.    (From  Ybk.  1909.)    16  pp.    June  17 1,000 

No.  519.  Prevention  of  Frost  Injury  to  Fruit  Crops.    G.  B.  Brackett. 

(From  Ybk.  1909.)    11  pp.    June  20 2,000 

No.  520.  The  Handling  of  Deciduous  Fruits  on  the  Pacific  Ckmst 

V.  A.  Stubenrauch.    (From  Ybk.  1909.)    12  pp.    June  10 2,000 

No.  521.  Promising  New  Fruits.    William  A.  Taylor.     (From  Ybk. 

1909.)    16  pp.    June  10 4.000 

MisceUaneovs  Circulars: 

Doc.  475.  Hints  to  Settlers  on  the  Umatilla  Project.    12  pp.  Aug.  5_      1, 600 
Doc.  503.  "A — 68."    Fall-breaking  and  the  Preparation  of  the  Seed 

Bed.    8  pp.    Sept.  9,  80,000;  Nov.  10,  50,000;  Mar.  24,  50,000 180.000 

Doc.  504.  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    11  pp. 

Sept.  13 2, 000 

Doc.  523.     "A— 69"  Field  Instruction  for  Farmers*  Cooperative 

Demonstration  Work.    8  pp.    Nov.  10,  100,000;  Mar.  9,  50,000; 

May  13,  50,000 200, 000 
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Miscellaneous  Circulars — Ck>ntinned. 

Doc.  526.  Publications  of  the  Bureau  ot  Plant  Industry.    12  pp. 

Nov.   19 2, 000 

Doc.  533.  Plans  for  the  Ck)ntlnuatlon  of  the  Tobacco  Investigations. 

3  pp.    Dee.  14 600 

Doc.  535.  Distribution  of  Cotton  Seed  in  1910.    13  pp.     Jan.  19, 

2,000;  Feb.  18,  2.000 14,000 

Doc.  588.  Cooperative  Distribution  of  New  Varieties  of  Smyrna 

Figs  and  Caprifigs.    6  pp.     Sept  13,  2,000;  Oct.  6,  1,000;  Jan. 

19,  600 8. 600 

Doc.  548.  Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.     12  ih>* 

Feb.  26 8, 000 

Doc.  555.  Southern  Farm  Notes.    5  pp.    Mar.  26,  125,000 ;  Apr.  23, 

75.000 200, 000 

Doc.  564.  Directions  to  Cooperative  Com  Breeders.    10  pp.    Apr. 

22 6,000 

Farmers'  Bulletins: 

No.  362.  Conditions  Affecting  the  Value  of  Market  Hay.    Harry  B. 

McClure.    29  pp.    July  10, 15,000;  Sept.  7, 10,000;  Nov.  5, 10,000; 

Jan.  7,  5,000;  Feb.  25,  10,000;  June  6,  10,000 60.000 

No.  364.  A  Profitable  Cotton  Farm.    C.  L.  Goodrich.    23  pp.    Aug. 

21,  20,000;  Nov.  23,  10,000;  Dec.  17,  15,000 45,000 

No.  365.  Farm  Management  in  Northern  Potato-growing  Sections. 

Lawrence  G.  Dodge.    31  pp.     Sept  2,  10,000;  Nov.  1,  20,000; 

Feb.  10,  15.000;  Feb.  26,  15.000__- 60,000 

No.  368.  The  Eradication  of  Bindweed  or  Wild  Morning-glory. 

H.  R.  Cox.    19  pp.    Aug.  6. 15.000 ;  Feb.  25,  5,000 ;  June  10,  20,000-    40, 000 
No.  370.  Replanning  a  Farm  for  Profit.    C.  B.  Smith  and  J.  W. 

Fooley.    36  pp.    Sept  30,  30,000;  Feb.  23,  15.000;  Apr.  15,  15,000; 

Apr.  25,  10.000;  June  2,  15.000 85,000 

No.  372.  Soy  Beans.    C.  V.  Piper  and  H.  T.  Nielsen.    26  pp.    Oct  7, 

20,000;  Mar.  5,  20.000;  June  10.  15,000 65. 000 

No.  380.  The  Loco- Weed  Disease.    C.  Dwight  Marsh.    16  pp.    Nov. 

11.  20,000;  Dec.  27.  15,000 35,000 

No.  382.  The  Adulteration  of  Forage-plant  Seeds.    F.  H.  Hillman. 

23  pp.    Dec.  15,  20,000;  Mar.  10.  20,000;  June  4,  25.000 65.000 

No.  386.  Potato  Culture  on  Irrigated  Farms  of  the  West     B.  H. 

Grubb.    13  pp.    Jan.  11,  15,000;  Mar.  5,  20,000 35,000 

No.  395.  Sixty-day  and  Kherson  Oata    C.  W.  Warburton.    27  pp. 

May  5 15, 000 

No.  398.  Farm  Practice  in  the  Use  of  Commercial  Fertilizers  in 

the  South  Atlantic  States.    J.  C.  Beavers.    24  pp.    May  26 20.000 

No.  400.  A  More  Profitable  Com  Planting' Method.    C.  P.  Hartley. 

11  pp.    May  27 20,000 

No.  401.  The  Protection  of  Orchards  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  from 

Spring  Frosts  by  Means  of  Fires  and  Smudges.    P.  J.  O'Gara. 

24  pp.    June  22 20,000 

No.  402.  Canada  Bluegrass:  Its  Culture  and  Uses.    R.  A.  Oakley. 

20  pp.    June  25 15,000 

No.  406.  Soil  Conservation.    W.  J.  Spillman.    16  pp.    June  17 80, 000 

Indexes: 

Index  to  Circulars  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Nos.  1  to  40,  Inclu- 
sive, 1908-1909.    Vol.  1.    10  pp.    Dec.  18 300 

Index  to  Bulletins  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Nos.  137  to  148,  In- 
clusive, 1909.    Vol.  XIX.    10  pp.    Aug.  17 200 

Earlier  Publications  Reprinted. 
Bulletin: 

No.  108.  The  Cold  Storage  of  Small  Fruits.    S.  H.  Fulton.    28  pp. 
15  cts.    Mar.  25 500 
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Eablieb  Publications  REPBiNTED^Continued. 
Circulars:  Copies 

No.  3.  Some  Stem  Tumors  or  Knots  on  Apple  and  Quince  Trees. 

George  G.  Hedgecock.    16  pp.    Oct  9 4, 000 

No.  8.  The  Smuts  of  Sorghum.    Edward  M.  Freeman  and  Harry 

J.  O.  Umberger.    8  pp.    Jan.  27 5, 000 

No.   10.  Notes   on   Dry   Farming.     William   M.    Jardine.     6   pp. 

Nov.  22 1, 000 

No.  12.  Dry-land  Grains.    William  M.  Jardine.    14  pp.    Nov.  8 1,000 

No.  23.  Potato  Diseases  in  San  Joaquin  County,  California.    W.  A. 

Orton.    14  pp.    Mar.  16 . 500 

No.  24.  Alfalfa  in  Cultivated  Rows  for  Seed  Production  in  Seml- 

arld  Regions.     Charles  J.  Brand  and  J.  M.  Wesgate.     23  pp. 

July  2,  2,000 ;  Mar.  21, 1,000 3, 000 

No.  26.  Some  Factors  Affecting  the  Keeping  Qualities  of  American 

Lemons. '  Rodney  H.  True  and  Arthur  F.  Slevers.    17  pp.    Nov.  2.      1, 000 
No.  27.  Lime-sulphur  Mixtures  for  Summer  Spraying  of  Orchards. 

W.  M.  Scott.    17  pp.    Mar.  28 1,000 

No.  31.  Notes  on  the  Number  and  Distribution  of  Native  Legumes 

in  Nebraska  and  Kansas.    Joseph  Allen  Warren.    9  pp.    Mar.  5_-  500 

No.   33.  The   Necessity   for   New    Standards   of   Hop   Valuation. 

W.  W.  Stockberger.    11  pp.    Oct.  28 3,000 

Yearbook  Extracts: 

No.  47.  Small  Fruit  Culture  for  Market.    W.  A.  Taylor.     (From 

Ybk.  1895.)     12  pp.     July  17 2,000 

No.  203.  Commercial  Pear  Culture.     M.  B.  Waite.     (From  Ybk. 

1900.)     31pp.    Aug.  11 2,000 

No.  266.  Top  Working  Orchard  Trees.    G.  Harold  Powell.     (From 

Ybk.  1902.)     15  pp.    Feb.  1 2,000 

No.  320.  Relation  of  Sugar  Beets  to  General  Farming.    C.  O.  Town- 
send.     (From  Ybk.  1903.)    15  pp.    Nov.  5 5,000 

No.  340.  Opportunities  In   Agriculture.     B.   T.   Galloway,   M.   B. 

Waite,  and  W.  J.  Spillman.     (From  Ybk.  1904.)    32  pp.    Nov.  5, 

1,000;  Feb.  15,  2,000 3,000 

Miscellaneous  Circulars: 

Doc.  334.  The  Morton  Citrange.    4  pp.    Nov.  5 500 

Doc.  355.  "A— 52"  Economize!    Cut  Down  the  Expenses  of  the 

Farm.     S.  A.  Knapp.     5  pp.     Dec.  15,  75,000;  Feb.  5,  50.000; 

Mar.  17,  50,000;  May  10,  50.000 226,000 

Dec. 441.  "A — 65"  Commercial  Fertilizers:   Their  value  and  Usea 

S.  A.  Knapp.    4  pp.     Dec.  13,  75.000;  Feb.  11,  50.000;  Mar.  21, 

50,000;  May  23.  50.000 225,000 

Doc.  447.  American  Ginseng.    Rodney  H.  True.    3  pp.    Aug.  24 5, 000 

Doc  485.  **A— 67**  The  Selection  of  Cotton  and  Corn   Seed  for 

Southern  Farms.    S.  A.  Knapp.    8  pp.    July  1,  50,000;  Jan.  27, 

50,000;  May  23,  50,000 150,000 

Farmers*  Bulletins: 

No.  28.  Second  Revision.    Weeds,  and  How  to  Kill  Them.    Lyster  H. 

Dewey.    32  pp.    July  30,  10,000;  Oct.  25,  10,000;  Feb.  4,  10,000; 

Apr.  1,  10,000;  May  24,  10.000 60,000 

No.   86.  Thirty   Poisonous  Plants   of  the   United   States.     V.   K. 

Chestnut.     32   pp.     Oct.   13,  5,000;    Feb.  10.   10.000;    May  16, 

10,000 25, 000 

No.  91.  Potato  Diseases  and  Their  Trentment.     B.  T.  Galloway. 

15  pp.     July  27,  10,000;  Dec.  17,  10.000;  Feb.  25,  10,000;  Apr. 

15,  10,000;  May  26,  10,000 50,000 

No.  101.  Millets.     Thomas  A.  Willlama     32  pp.     July  9,  6,000; 

Jan.  10,  5.000 10,000 

No.  110.  Rice  Culture  In  the  United  States.    S.  A.  Knapp.    30  pp. 

Nov.  19,  5.000;  May  11.  10.000 15,000 

No.   113    (Revised).   The  Apple  and   How   to   Grow   it.     G.   B. 

Brackett.     32  pp.     Jan.  31,  15,000;  Mar.  18,  15,000;   Mar.  23, 

15.000 46. 000 
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No.  118.  Grape  Growing  in  the  South.    S.  M.  Tracy.    32  pp.    Nov. 

2,  10.000;  Mar.  13,  10.000 20,000 

No.  139.  Emmer:  A  Grain  for   Semiarid  Regions.     Mark  Alfred 

Carleton.    15  pp.    Dec.  14,  5.000;  Apr.  16.  5.000 10.000 

No.  140.  Pineapple  Growing.    Peter  H.  Rolfs.    47  pp.    Feb.  10 5,000 

No.  154.  The  Home  Fruit  Garden:  Preparation  and  Care.    L.  C. 

Corbett.  16  pp.  Nov.  2,  10,000;  Apr.  16,  15.000;  Jan.  29, 15,000—  40,000 
No.  156.  The  Home  Vineyard,  with  Special  Reference  to  Northern 

Condltiona     W.   H.   Ragnn.     24   pp.     Oct.   12,  5,000;    Feb.   2, 

10,000;  Apr.  13,  10,000;  June  3,  15,000 40.000 

No.  157.  The  Propagation  of  Plants.    L,  C.  Corbett.    23  pp.    Nov. 

16,  20.000;  June  9.  5,000 25,000 

No.  164.  Rape  as  a  Forage  Crop.    A.  S.  Hitchcock.    16  pp.    Nov.  3, 

5.000;    Feb.   26,   5,000 10.000 

No.  167.  Cassava.    S.  M.  Tracy.    31  pp.    Feb.  17 5.000 

No.  174.   Broom  Corn.     C.  P.  Hartley.     32  pp.     Nov.  8.  5,000; 

Feb.  14,  5,000;  Mar.  24, 15,000 25.000 

No.  175.  Home  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Unfermented  Grape  Juice. 

George  C.   Husmann.     15  pp.     Oct  2,  5,000;   Feb.  11,  5.000; 

Apr.  30,  5,000 15,000 

No.   176.  Cranberry   Culture.     L.   C.   Corbett.     20   pp.     Oct   21. 

5,000;  Mar.  7,  5,000 10.000 

No.  181.  Pruning.    L.  C.  Corbett.    39  pp.    Oct  4,  10,000;  Dec.  7. 

10,000;  Feb.  23.  15,000;  May  24,  10,000 45,000 

No.  185.  Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds.     L.  C.  Corbett.    24  pp 

Oct  7,  10.000:  Dec.  9,  10,000;  Feb.  23,  10,000;  Mar.  8,  15,000; 

Apr.  21,  15,000 60,000 

No.  188.  Weeds  Used  in  Medicine.    Alice  Henkel.    45  pp.    Oct.  7, 

6,000 ;  Dec.  6, 10,000 ;  Apr.  13, 10,000 25. 000 

No.  194.  Alfalfa  Seed.     Edgar  Brown.     15  pp.     Jan.  13,  10,000; 

Apr.   14.    15,000 25.000 

No.  195.  Annual  Flowering  Plants.     L.  C.  Corbett    48  pp.     Feb. 

21,  10,000;  Apr.  11,  15,000 25,000 

No.  198.  Strawberries.     L.  C.  Corbett.     24  pp.     Oct  18,  10,000; 

Feb.  2.  15.000;  Apr.  13,  15,000:  May  26,  10,000 50,000 

No.  199.  Corn  Growing.     C.  P.  Hartley.    31  pp.     Aug.  6,  10.000; 

Oct  30,  15,000;  Feb.  12,  15,000;  Mar.  18,  20,000;  Apr.  13,  15.000; 

Apr.  14,  20,000 95,000 

No.  204.  The  Cultivation  of  Mushrooms.     B.  M.  Duggar.     24  pp. 

Dec.  15,  10,000;  May  31,  10,000 20,000 

No.  218.  The  School  Garden.     L.  C.  Corbett     41  pp.     Nov.  13, 

20,000;  June  1,  10,000 30,000 

No.  219.  Lessons  from  the  Grain-rust  Epidemic  of  1904.     Mark 

Alfred  Carleton.    24  pp.    Feb.  25,  5.000;  May  26,  10,000 15,000 

No.  220.  Tomatoes.    L.  C.  Corbett.    32  pp.    Aug.  5,  10,000;  Nov. 

26.  10,000;  Mar.  7,  10,000;  May  13,  15.000 45,000 

No.  221.  Fungous  Diseases  of  the  Cranberry.     C.  L.  Shear.     16 

pp.     June  2 5.000 

No.  224.  Canadian  Field  Pens.    Thomas  Shaw.     16  pp.    Nov.  11, 

10,000;  June  2,  5.000 15,000 

No.  229.  The  Production  of  Good  Seed  Corn.    C.  P.  Hartley.    With 

an  appendix  on  Selection  and  Care  of  Seed  Com  by  Herbert  J. 

Webber.    23  pp.    Sept  3,  10,000;  Dec.  7,  10,000;  Mar.  9.  15,000; 

Apr.  29,  20,000 55,000 

No.  231.    Spraying  for  Cucumber  and  Melon  Diseases.    W.  A.  Orton. 

24  pp.    Sept.  2,  10,000;  Feb.  25,  5,000;  May  24,  10,000;  June  1, 

5,000 30, 000 

No.   238.  Citrus   Fruit   Growing  in   the   Gulf   States.     Peter   H. 

Rolfs.    48  pp.    Dec.  31,  5,000;  Apr.  14,  5,000 10. 000 

No.  242.  An  Example  of  Model  Farming.    W.  J.  Spillman.    16  pp. 

Dec.  27, 15.000 ;  Mar.  12, 15,000 ;  May  26, 15,000 45. 000 
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No.  243.  Fungicides  and  Their  Use  in  Preventing  Diseases  of  Fruits. 

M.  B.  Waite.    32  pp.    Aug.  11,  10,000;  Mar.  4,  10.000;  June  10, 

6,000 26, 000 

No.  246.  Renovation  of  Worn-out  Soils.     W.  J.  Spillman.     16  pp. 

July  28,  5,000;   Oct  9,  5,000;   Nov.  26,  10,000;   Feb.  12,  10,000; 

Apr.  25, 10,000:  June  6, 10.000 60, 000 

No.  246.  Saccharine  Sorghums  for  Forage.    Carleton  R.  Ball.    37 

pp.    Dec.  31.  6,000;  May  16,  10,000;  May,  17,  5,000 20,000 

No.  248.  The  Lawn.    L.  C.  Corbett.    20  pp.    Dec.  11,  16,000;  Apr. 

8,  15,000 80, 000 

No.  260.  The  Prevention  of  Stinking  Smut  of  Wheat  and  Loose 

Smut  of  Oats.    Walter  T.  Swingle.    16  pp.    Oct  2,  6,000 ;  Dec.  29, 

6,000;  Apr.  15,  5,000;  June  2,  6.000 20,000 

No.  253.  The  Germination  of  Seed  Com.    J.  W.  T.  Duvel.    16  pp. 

Feb.  12,  16,000;  May  26,  10,000 26,000 

No.  264.  Cucumbera    L.  C.  Corbett    32  pp.    Jan.  7,  6,000;  Mar.  31, 

10.000 16,000 

No.  255.  The   Home   Vegetable   Garden.    W.   R.    Beattie.    47   pp. 

Dec.  3, 16,000;  Feb.  28, 16,000;  Mar.  5.  20,000;  Mar.  29,  40,000; 

Apr.  30,  40,000 130. 000 

No.  260.  Seed  of  Red  Clover  and  Its  Impurities.    Edgar  Brown  nud 

F.  H.  Hlllman.    24  pp.    Mar.  8 6,000 

No.  271.  Forage-crop  Practices  in  Western  Oregon  and  Western 

Washington.    Byron  Hunter.    30  pp.    June  9 15, 000 

No.  272.  A  Successful  Hog  and  Seed  Com  Farm.    W.  J.  Spillman. 

16  pp.    Oct  21,  10,000;  Feb.  26,  10,000;  Apr.  22,  10,000;  June  3, 

15,000 46,000 

No.  274.  Flax  Culture.     (From  a  report  of  H.  L.  Bolley.)     38  pp. 

June  2 5, 000 

No.  278.  Leguminous  Crops  for  Green  Manuring.    C.  V.  Piper.    29 

pp.    Oct  18, 10,000 ;  Feb.  26, 10.000 ;  May  3.  10,000 30, 000 

No.  279.  A  Method  of  Eradicating  Johnson  Grass.    J.  S.  Cates.    16 

pp.    Mar.  8,  5,000;  June  2,  6.000 10,000 

No.  280.  A  Profitable  Tenant  Dairy  Farm.    Lyman  Carrier.    16  pp. 

Feb.  12 10, 000 

No.  282.  Celery.    W.  R,  Beattie.    36  pp.    Aug.  14,  10,000;  Feb.  26, 

10.000;  June  1,  10.000 30.000 

No.  283.  Spraying  for  Apple  Diseases  and  the  Codling  Moth  in  the 

Ozarks.    W.  M.   Scott  and  A.  L.  Quaintance.    44  pp.    Oct  0, 

6,000;  Dec.  10.  5,000;  Feb.  26.  10.000 20,000 

No.  285.  The  Advantages  of  Planting  Heavy  Cotton  Seed.    Herbert 

J.  Webber  and  E.  B.  Boykln.    16  pp.    Oct.  18,  5,000;  Feb.  14, 

10.000 15, 000 

No.  288.  The  Nonsaccharine  Sorghums.    C.  W.  Warburton.    30  pp. 

Nov.  12 10, 000 

No.  289.  Beans.    L.  C.  Corbett    30  pp.    Feb.  21,  10,000;  June  1, 

10,000 20, 000 

No.  291.  Evaporation  of  Apples.    H.  P.  Gould.    40  pp.    Feb.  26 6, 000 

No.  292.  Cost  of  Filling  Silos.    Lyman  Carrier.    15  pp.    Jan.  8, 

6.000;  May  26.  20,000 26,000 

No  294.  Farm  Practice  in  the  Columbia   Basin   Uplands.    Byron 

Hunter.    32  pp.    Mar.  14 5.000 

No.  299.  Diversified  Farming  Under  the  Plantation  System.    D.  A. 

Brodie  and  C.  K.  McClelland.    16  pp.    July  29,  6,000;   Jan.  10, 

10.000;  Mar.  28,10,000;  June  3, 10,000 86.000 

No.  800.  Some  Important  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  for  the  Gulf 

Coast   States.    S.   M.   Tracy.    15  pp.    Oct  4,  5,000;   Feb.  26, 

10,000 ^ 16, 000 

No.  301.  Home-grown  Tea.    George  F.  MitchelL    16  pp.    Jan.  8 5,000 
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No. 302.  Sea  Island  Cotton:  Its  Culture,  Improvemait,  and  Dis- 
eases.   W.  A.  Orton.    48  pp.    Dec.  16 10,000 

No.  304.  Growing  and  Curing  Hops.    W.  W.  Stoclcberger.    39  pp. 

Feb.  25,  10,000;  June  6. 10,000 20.000 

Na  810.  A  Successful  Alabama  Diyerslflcation  Farm.    M.  A.  Crosby, 

J.  F.  Duggar,  and  W.  J.  Spllimau.    24  pp.    May  13 20,  OOO 

No.  312.  A  Successful  Southern  Hay  Farm.    Harmon  Benton.    15 

pp.    Nov.  9,  10,000;  Apr.  12,  20,000;  Apr.  21,  10,000 40.  UOO 

No.  313.  Harvesting  and  Storing  Corn.    C.  P.  Hartley.    31  pp.    Oct. 

16,  10,000;  Jan.  7,  10,000;  May  3,  10,000;  June  8.  5,000 85. 000 

No.  314.  A  Method  of  Breeding  Early  Cotton  to  Escape  Boll-Weevil 

Damage.  R.  L.  Bennett  30  pp.  Jan.  14, 10,000;  June  10, 15,000-  25, 000 
No.  315.  Progress  in  I..egume  Inoculation.    Karl  F.  Kellermann  and 

T.  R.  Robinson.    20  pp.    Oct  18,  5,000;  Jan  8.  5,000;  May  16, 

10,000 20. 000 

No.  318.  Cowpeas.    H.  T.  Nielson.    30  pp.    Feb.  24,  10,000 ;  Apr.  22, 

15,000 25, 000 

No.    319.  Demonstration    Work    in    Cooperation    with    Southern 

Farmers.    S.  A.  Knapp.    24  pp.    July  15,  25,000 ;  Mar.  21, 15,000 ; 

June  8,  10,000 50,000 

No.  322.  Milo  as  a  Dry-Land  Grain  Crop.     Carleton  R.  Ball  and 

Arthur  H.  Leldlgh.    23  pp.    Feb.  25,  10,000 ;  June  6,  10.000 20,000 

No.  323.  Clover  Farming  on  the  Sandy  Jack-Pine  Lands  of  the 

North.    C.  B.  Smith.    24  pp.    Jan.  24 10,000 

No.  324.  Sweet  Potatoes.    W.  R.  Beattle.    39  pp.    Nov.  1,  10,000; 

Feb.  24,  10,000;  Apr.  25,  15,000 35,000 

No.  325.  Small  Farms  in  the  Corn  Belt.     J.  A.  Warren.    31  pp. 

Jan.  19,  10,000;  Apr.  19,  15,000 25,000 

No.  326.  Building  Up  a  Run-down  Cotton  Plantation.    C.  A.  Brodie. 

24  pp.    Dec.  6,  10,000;  June  11,  10,000 20,000 

No.  331.  Forage  Crops  for  Hogs  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.    C.  R. 

Quinn.    24  pp.    Apr.  22 10,000 

No.  333.  Cotton  Wilt.    W.  A.  Orton.    24  pp.    Sept.  13,  10,000 ;  June 

4,  10,000 20, 000 

No.  337.  Cropping  Systems  for  New  England  Dairy  Farms.    L.  6. 

Dodge.    24  pp.     Feb.  18 15,000 

No.  339.  Alfalfa.    J.  M.  Westgate.    48  pp.    Aug.  26,  10,000;  Oct.  22, 

16,000;  Dec.  9,  10,000;  Mar.  2,  15,000;  Mar.  12,  30,000;  May  26, 

20.000 100,000 

No.  343.  The  Cultivation  of  Tobacco  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

W.  H.  Schertflns,  H.  Woosley,  and  C.  A.  Mahan.    31  pp.    Oct  18, 

10,000;  June  10.  10,000 20,000 

No.  354.  Onion  Culture.     W.  R.  Beattle.     39  pp.     Feb.  9,  10,000; 

May  13,  10,000 20,000 

No.  355.  A  Successful  Dairy  and  Poultry  Farm.    W.  J.  Spillman. 

40  pp.    July  19,  10,000;  Aug.  10,  20,000;  Oct.  4,  20,000;  Feb.  25, 

10,000;  Apr.  4,  40,000;  June  9,  10.000 110,000 

No.  356.  Peanuts.    W.  R.  Beattle.    40  pp.    Aug.  14,  10,000;  Dec.  15, 

10,000;  Mar.  7,  15.000;  Apr.  19,  10,000;  June  8,  10.000 55.000 

No.  361.  Meadow  Fescue:  Its  Culture  and  Uses.    H.  N.  Vinall.    24 

pp.    July  31 15,000 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

New  Publicatiows. 
Circulars: 

No.  2  (ReTised).    Publications  for  Free  Distribution.    C.  H.  Great- 
house.    45  pp.    July  26,  3,000;  Nov.  3, 15,000 ;  May  21,  2,500 20,500 

No.  3  (Revised).    Publications  for  Sale.    C.  H.  Greathouse.    85  pp. 
Nov.  2 L 1, 60O 
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DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS— Continued. 

New  Publications— Continued. 

C<rcuZar«— Continued.  Copies. 

Na  4  (Revised).    Farmers*  Bulletin  Subject  Index  (Including  No. 

382).    C.  H.  Greathouse.    30  pp.    Jan.  21 5,000 

No.  6  (Revised).    Publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  How  tt^y  are  Distributed.    The  Editor.    3  pp. 

Oct  12, 1,500;  Dec.  17,  2,500;  Jan.  21,  5,000 9,000 

Annual  Report: 

Report  of  the  Editor  and  Chief.    Jos.  A.  Arnold.     (From  An.  Rpts. 

of  Dept.,  1909.)    66  pp.    Dec.  6 500 

Yearbook  Bwtract: 

No.  407.  A  Directory  for  Farmers.     (From  Ybk.  1908.)     29  pp. 

Sept  8 2. 500 

Monthly  List  of  Publications :<i 

June,  1909.    Foreign.    4  pp.    July  26 5.000 

May-June,  1909.    Domestic.    4  pp.    July  13 235, 000 

July,  1909.    Foreign.    4  pp.    Aug.  20 5,000 

July,  1909.    Domestic.    4  pp.    Aug.  9 240. 000 

August,  1909.    Foreign.    4  pp.    Sept  22 5.000 

August,  1909.    Domestic.    4  pp.     Sept  10 240,000 

September,  1909.    Foreign.    4  pp.    Oct  22 5, 000 

September,  1909.    Domestic.    4  pp.    Oct  12 ,—  260,000 

October,  1909.    Foreign.    4  pp.    Nov.  19 5,000 

October,  1909.    Domestic.    4  pp.    Nov.  10 265,000 

November,  1909.    Foreign.    4  pp.    De.\  17 5,000 

November,  1900.    Domestic.    4  pp.    Dec.  7 200,000 

December,  1909.    Foreign.    4  pp.    Jan.  24 5,000 

December,  1909.    Domestic.    4  pp.    Jan.  7 275.000 

January,  1910.     Foreign.    4  pp.     Feb.  21 5, 000 

January,  1910.    Domestic.    4  pp.     Feb.  7_1 810.000 

February,  1910.    Foreign.    4  pp.    Mar.  19 5,000 

February,  1910.    Domestic.    4  pp.    Mar.  7 500,000 

March,  1910.     Foreign.    4  pp.    Apr.  19 5,000 

April,  1910.     Foreign.    4  pp.    May.  21 5,000 

March-April,  1910.    Domestic.    4  pp.    May  11 220.000 

May,  1910.    Foreign.    4  pp.    June  20 5, 000 

Miscellaneous  Circulars: 

Table  of  Contents  for  Binding  with  Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  201  to 

225,  Inclusive.    6  pp.    Nov.  23 1,000 

Index  for  Binding  with  Farmers*  Bulletins  201  to  225,  Inclusive. 

12  pp.     Nov.  23 1,000 

Table  of  Contents  for  Binding  with  Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  226  to 

250,  Inclusive.    8  pp.     Nov.  23 500 

Index  for  Binding  with  Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  226  to  250,  In- 
clusive.   15  pp.    Nov.  23 500 

Table  of  Contents  for  Binding  with  Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  326  to 

350,  Inclusive.     7  pp.    Oct  27 2,500 

Index  for  Binding  with  Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  326  to  350,  In- 
clusive.   10  pp.    Oct  27 2,500 

Table  of  Contents  for  Binding  with  Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  351 

to  375.  Inclusive.    7  pp.    Mar.  16 2, 500 

Index  for  Binding  with  Farmers'  Bulletins  Nos.  351  to  375,  In- 
clusive.    19  pp.     Mar.  16 2,500 

Lists  of  Farmers'  Bulletins.  4  pp.  July  22,  5,000;  July  81, 
50,000;  Aug.  10,  60.000:  Sept  9,  50,000;  Oct.  22,  50.000;  Dec.  22. 
50,000;  Jan.  13,  100.000:  Jan.  24,  100,000:  Feb.  15,  100.000:  Feb. 
17,  100,000;  Feb.  26,  150.000;  Mar.  26,  100,000;  Apr.  5.  100  000; 
May  11,  150,000;  May  26  100.000;  May  31.  50,000 1,315,000 

"Two  lists  are  Issued,  one  for  a  wide  distribution  In  the  United  States,  the 
Other  for  a  limited  distribution  In  foreign  countries. 
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PublioaiioM  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc. — Continued. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS— Continued. 

Eart.ter  Pubuoations  Reprinted. 
Farmers'  BuUetins:  o>P^ 

No.  61.  Asparagus  Culture.  B.  B.  Handy.  39  pp.  Nov.  2,  10,000; 
Feb.  25,  10,000 20.000 

No.  02.  Marketing  Farm  Produce.  George  G.  Hill.  41  pp.  Oct 
25,  10,000;  Feb.  17,  10,000;  May  13,  10,000 30.000 

No.  98.  Suggestions  to  Southern  Farmers.  Prepared  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Publications    48  pp.    July  7 10,000 

No.  126.  Practical  Suggestions  for  Farm  Buildings.  George  G. 
Hill.  48  pp.  Oct  12,  5,000;  Dec.  9,  10.000;  Feb.  23,  10,000; 
May  27,  10,000 35,0001 

No.  150.  Clearing  New  Land.  Franklin  Williams,  Jr.  24  pp. 
Oct  15,  5,000;  Jan.  29,  5,000;  Apr.  13,  10,000 20,000 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

New  Pubuoations. 
Circular: 

Na91.  Sand-clay  and  Earth  Roads  in  the  Middle  West     W.  L. 

Spoon.    31  pp.     Mar.  21 20,000 

Report: 

Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roada    Logan  Waller 

Page.    (From  An.  Rpts.  of  Depts.,  1909.)    30  pp.    Nov.  26 2,600 

Tearhook  Extract: 

No.  513.  Information  in  Regard  to  Fabricated  Wire  Fences,  and 
Hints  to  Purchasers.    Allerton  S.  Cushman.    (From  Ybk.,  1909.) 

8  pp.    May  31 1,200 

Miscellaneous  Circular: 

Exhibit   of   the    Office  of   Public   Roads.     Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 

Exhibition.    23  pp.    Sept  10 7,500 

Farmers'  Bulletin: 

No.  403.  The  O)nstruction  of  Oncrete  Fence  Posts.  Prepared  In 
the  Office  of  Public  Roads.    31  pp.    May  24 80, 000 

Eablieb  Publications  Repbinted. 
BuUetins: 

No.  30.  The  CJorrosion  of  Iron.  Allerton  S.  Cushman.  35  pp. 
10  cts.    Oct  18 500 

No.  31.  The  Examination  and  Classification  of  Rocks  for  Road 

BuUding.    Edwin  C.  E.  Lord.    29  pp.    15  cts.    Mar.  31 500 

Circulars: 

No.  88.  Publications  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads.     Compiled  by 

William  W.  Snlffin.    7  pp.    July  29.  2,500;  Oct  28,  3,000 5,500 

No.  90.  Progress  Reports  of  Experiments  in  Dust  Prev^ition,  Road 

Preservation,  and  Road  Construction.    Logan  Waller  Page.    23 

pp.    Nov.  4 2,000 

Yearbook  Extracts: 

No.  204.  Selection  of  Materials  for  Macadam  Roads.    Logan  Waller 

Page.    (From  Ybk.  1900.)    11  pp.    Oct  9 500 

No.  350.  Practical  Road  Building  in  Madison  County,  Tenn.    Sam. 

C.Lancaster.    (From  Ybk.  1904.)    20  pp.    Sept  10 2,000 

Farmers*  Bulletins: 

No. 235.  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete:  Preparation  and  Use  for 

Farm  Purposes.    Philip  L.  Wormley,  Jr.    23  pp.    Aug.  26,  10,000 ; 

Feb.  24.  10,000;  Apr.  7,  10,000;  June  9,  15,000 45,000 

No.  239.  The  Corrosion  of  F^ce  Wire.    Allerton  S.  CJushman.    31 

pp.    June  1 30,000 

No.  311.  Sand-clay  and  Burnt-clay  Roads.    William  L.  Spoon.    20 

pp.    May  28 15,000 

No.  321.  The  Use  of  the  Split-log  Drag  on  Earth  Roads.    D.  Ward 

King.    16  pp.    Nov.  13,  15,000;  Feb.  28, 15,000;  May  28, 10,000 4a  000 

No.  338.  Macadam  Roads.    Austin  B.  Fletcher.    48  pp.     Nov.  29, 

15,000;  Feb.  26,  10,000;  June  4, 10,000 35, 000 
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Pulflications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc. — Continued. 

BUREAU  OP  SOILS. 

New  Publications. 
Bulletins:  Copies. 

No.  57«  A  Study  of  Crop  Yields  and  Soil  Comi)osition  in  Relation  to 
Soil  Productivity.    Milton  Whitney.    127  pp.    20  cts.    Oct  8 1, 000 

No.  58.  The  Composition  of  Commercial  Fertilizers.  Milton  Whit- 
ney.   39  pp.    10  cts.    May  11 2, 600 

No.  50.  Heat  Transference  in  Soils.  Harrison  E.  Patten.  54  pp. 
10  cts.    Sept.  28 3, 000 

No.  60.  A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Volusia  Soils,  Their  Problems 
and  Management.    22  pp.    20  cts.    Sept  30 8, 000 

No.  62.  Fertilizers  for  Cotton  Soils.    Milton  Whitney.    24  pp.    5  cts. 

Sept  29,  3,000;  Dec.  29,  500 8, 600 

No.  63.  Reference  List  of  the  Electric  Fixation  of  Atmospheric  Ni- 
trogen and  the  Use  of  Calcium  Cyanamld  and  Calcium  Nitrate  on 
Soils.  Compiled  by  Stephen  Conrad  Stuntz.  89  pp.  10  cts. 
Jan.  27 . 2, 000 

No.  64.  Fertilizers  for  Com  Soils.  Milton  Whitney.  31  pp.  5  cts. 
May  3 2, 600 

No.  65.  Fertilizers  for  Potato  Soils.  Milton  Whitney.  19  pp.  5 
cts.    May  9 2,600 

No.  66.  Fertilizers  for  Wheat  Soils.  Milton  Whitney.  48  pp. 
10  cts.    May  28 2,000 

No.  67.  Fertilizers  on  Soils  Used  for  Oats,  Hay,  and  Miscellaneous 
Crops.    Milton  Whitney.    73  pp.    10  cts.    June  18 2, 600 

No.  69.  A  Review  of  the  Phosphate  Fields  of  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Wyo- 

ming.    W.  H.  Waggaman.    48  pp.    10  cts.    June  24 2,500 

Circulars: 

No.  20.  Soils  of  Pender  County,  N.  C.  A  Preliminary  Report. 
16  pp.    Jan.  14 : 2, 500 

No.  21.  Soils  in  the  Vicinity  of  Brunswick,  Ga.  A  Preliminary  Re- 
port.   21  pp.    Feb.  19 2, 500 

Report: 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  1909.    Milton 

Whitney.     (From  An.  Rpts.  of  Dept,  1909.)     20  pp.    Dec.  8 200 

Yearbook  Extract: 

No.  516.  Agriculture  In  the  Coal  Regions  of  Southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania.   H.  J.  Wilder.     (From  Ybk.,  1909.)     12  pp.    June  17—      1, 000 

BIablieb  Publications  Refbinted. 
Bulletin: 

No.  55.  Soils  of  the  United  States,  Based  upon  the  Work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils,  to  Jan.  1,  1908.    Milton  Whitney.    43  pp.    45 

cts.    Aug.  23 1,000 

Yearbook  Extract: 

No.  415.  The  Use  of  Soil  Surveys.    J.  A.  Bonsteel.     (From  Ybk., 

1906.)     8  pp.    Mar.  31 1.000 

Farmers'  Bulletins: 

No.  60.  2d  Revision.  Methods  of  Curing  Tobacco.  Milton  Whit- 
ney.   23  pp.    Oct  15, 10,000 ;  June  11, 10,000 20, 000 

No.  82.  The  Culture  of  Tobacco.    O.  C.  Butterweck.    24  pp.    Feb  1.    10, 000 

No.  83.  Tobacco  Soils.  Milton  Whitney.  23  pp.  Jan.  13,  5,000; 
May  13,  10,000 . 15,000 

No.  88.  Alkali  Lands.  MUton  Whitney  and  T.  H.  Means.  24  pp. 
Nov.  11,  5,000;  Jan.  29,  5,000;  June  2,  5,000 15,000 

No.  257.  Soil  Fertility.  Milton  Whitney.  39  pp.  Dec.  28,  10,000; 
Mar.  31.  15,000;  June  4,  15,000 40,000 

No.  266.  Management  of  Soils  to  Conserve  Moisture,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Semlarld  Conditions.  George  H.  Fallyer.  32  pp. 
Oct  6,  10,000;  Feb.  9,  10,000;  Apr.  30,  10,000 30,000 
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PuhlicatUms  Uaued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc — GonlinuecL 
BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 

New  Publications. 
BuUeHns:  Coplw, 

No.  51.  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States  In  Forest  Products, 

1851-1008.    32  pp.    5cts.    Dec.  6 4,500 

No.  74.  Imports  of  Farm  Products  Into  the  United  States,  1851- 

1908.    62  pp.    10  cts.    Feb.  5 4, 500 

No.  75.  Exports  of  Farm  Products  from  the  United  States,  1851- 

1908.    66  pp;    lOcid.    Feb.  5 4,500 

No.  76.  Imports  of  Farm  and  Forest  Products,  1906-1908,  by 
Countries  from  which  Consigned.  Prepared  by  Division  of  Pro- 
duction and  Distribution.    65  pp.    10  cts.    Oct  29 3,600 

No.  77.  Exports  of  Farm  and  Forest  Products,  1906-1908.  by 
Countries  to  Which  Consigned.  Prepared  by  the  Division  of  Pro- 
duction and  DlstrlbuUon.    91  pp.    10  cts.    Feb.  8 3, 600 

Circular: 

No.  18.  Tobacco  Districts  and  Types.     J.  P.  Killebrew.     16  pp. 

Nov.  26 5, 500 

M^^ort: 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1909. 
Victor  H.  Olmsted.     (From  An.  Rpts.  of  Dept,  1909.)     16  pp. 

Oct  8 1, 000 

Yearbook  Extracts: 

No.  49a  Agricultural  Statistics  for  1908.     (From  Ybk.  1908.)     190 

pp.    Sept  17 50,000 

No.  502.  Methods  and  Ost  of  Marketing.    Frank  Andrews.    (From 

Ybk.  1909.)     12  pp.    June  23 3,000 

Crop  Reporter  (a  two-column  quarto  devoted  to  Agricultural  Statis- 
tics) : 

Vol.  11,  No.  7,  July.  1909.    4  pp.    July  13 135,000 

Vol.  11,  No.  8.  August,  1909.    4  pp.    Aug.  14 135, 000 

Vol.  11,  No.  9.  September,  1909.    4  pp.    Sept  14 136. 000 

Vol.  11,  No.  10.  October.  1909.    4  pp.    Oct  14 135. 000 

Vol.  11,  No.  11,  November,  1909.    4  pp.    Nov.  11 135, 000 

Vol.  11,  No.  12.  December,  1909.    4  pp.    Dec.  11 135, 000 

Vol.  11.  No.  12.  Supplement.  December,  1909.    4  pp.    Dec.  20 138. 000 

Vol.  12,  No.  1,  January.  1910.    4  pp.    Jan.  14 135.000 

Vol.  12.  No.  2,  February,  1910.    4  pp.    Feb.  8 135.000 

Vol.  12,  No.  3,  March.  1910.    4  pp.    Mar.  15 136. 000 

Vol.  12,  No.  4.  April.  1910.    4  pp.    Apr.  13 140,000 

Vol.  12.  No.  5,  May,  1910.    4  pp.    May  14 145. 000 

Vol.  12.  No.  6.  June,  1910.    4  pp.    June  11 140, 000 

Crop  Reports: 

A  Summary  of  each  Formal  Crop  Report.  2  pp.  (25  nos.  of  1,500 
copies  of  each)  aggregating 37,500 

WEATHER  BUREAU. 

New  Pxjblications.® 

Bulletins  of  the  Mount  Weather  Observatory^  (Quarterly): 

Vol.  II,  Part  2.    108  pp.    July  16 1, 000 

Vol.  II,  Part  3.    76  pp.    Jan.  6 1, 000 

Vol.  II,  Part  4.    104  pp.    June  10 1, 000 

Vol.  II.  Part  6.    32  pp.    May  26 1,  250 

Vol.  II,  Part  6.    65  pp.    June  14 1. 250 

Report: 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  1909.  Willis 

L.  Moore.     (From  An.  Rpts.  of  Dept,  1909.)     43  pp.    Nov.  26___  1,  000 

«  This  list  contains  only  the  Important  publications  Issued  by  the  Washington 
Office  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  For  an  account  of  other  publications,  see 
page  6. 

*  Subscription  price  25  cents  per  number,  or  $1  per  year. 
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Publications  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc, — Ck>ntini]ed. 

WEATHER  BUREAU— Ck)ntinued. 

New  Publications— CJontlnued. 

Y^arhook  Extracts: «  Cople«. 
No.  481.  The  So-called  Change  of  Climate  in  the  Semiarid  West 

Richard  H.  Sullivan.     (From  Ybk.,  1908.)     16  pp.    Nov.  18 250 

No.  492.  Instructions  for  Making  Weather  Observations  on  Farm. 

Dewey  A.  Seeley.     (From  Ybk.,  1908.)     12  pp.    Nov.  24 260 

No.  522.  How  Farmers  May  Utilize  the  Special  Warnings  of  the 

Weather  Bureau.    Charles  F.  von  Hermann.     (From  Ybk.,  1900.) 

16  pp.    June  17 1,000 

Miscellaneous: 

Instructions  for  Making  Weather  Observations  on  the  Farm.    13  pp. 

Aug.  17 500 

No.  415.  Instructions  to  Special  River  and  Rainfall  Observers  of 

U.  S.  Weather  Bureau.    47  pp 1,000 

River  Stages,  Part  IX.    For  the  Years  1907  and  1908.    H.  C. 

Frankenfield.    368  pp.    $4.95.     Mar.  9 760 

No.  423.  Studies  of  the  Vortices  of  the  Atmosphere  of  the  Earth. 

By  Frank  H.  Blgelow.    46  pp 500 

Dally  Weather  Map,*  Washington,  D.   C,  average  dally  edition 

1,200 469,000 

Monthly  Weather  Review^  (quarto)  : 

Vol.  XXXVII.  No.  4.    April,  1909.     51  pp 4,600 

Vol.  XXXVII.  No.  5.     May,  1909.    48  pp 4,600 

Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  6.     June,  1909.    44  pp 4,600 

Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  7.    July,  1909.    146  pp 1, 500 

Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  8.     August.  1909.     140  pp 1,500 

Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  9.     September,  1909.    146  pp 1, 600 

Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  10.     October.  1909.     144  pp 1, 500 

Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  11.    November,  1909.    156  pp 1,  500 

Vol.  XXXVII,  No.  12.    December.  1909.    158  pp 1, 500 

Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  1.    January,  1910.    168  pp 1, 500 

Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  2.     February,  1910.    100  pp 1, 500 

Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  3.     March,  1910.    178  pp 1. 600 

Vol.  XXXVIII.  No.  4.     April,  1910.     162  pp 1,  500 

national  Weather  Bulletin^  (Reporting  Temperature  and  Rainfall  with 
a  Summary  of  Weather  Conditions  by  Sections  throughout  the  United 
States) : 

No.  12,  for  the  week  ended  July  7 2, 960 

No.  13,  for  the  week  ended  July  14 2,960 

No.  14,  for  the  week  ended  July  21 2,960 

No.  15,  for  the  week  ended  July  28 2,950 

No.  16,  for  the  week  ended  August  4 2, 960 

No.  17,  for  the  week  ended  August  10 2,960 

No.  18,  for  the  week  ended  August  17 2, 950 

No.  19,  for  the  week  ended  August  24 2,950 

No.  20,  for  the  week  ended  August  31 2,950 

No.  21,  for  the  week  ended  September  7 2, 960 

No.  22.  for  the  week  ended  September  14 2, 950 

No.  23,  for  the  week  ended  September  21 2,950 

No.  24,  for  the  week  ended  September  28 2,950 

No.  25,  for  the  month  of  October 2,950 

•  Contributed  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  but  Issued  by  the  Department  through 
the  Division  of  Publications. 

*A  single  sheet  (19  by  24  Inches)  printed  on  one  side,  containing  a  weather 

map,  a  table  of  temperature,  rainfall,  and  other  data  for  the  entire  United 
States,  and  forecasts  for  the  eastern  districta  Subscription  price,  26  cents  per 
month,  or  $2.50  per  year. 

«  Subscription  price,  35  cents  per  number,  or  $4.00  per  year. 

'A  single  sheet  (19  by  24  inches)  printed  on  one  side  only,  containing  charts, 
tables,  and  reading  matter,  issued  weekly  during  the  crop-growing  season  and 
monthly  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.    Subscription  price,  26  cents  per  year. 
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Pnhlicationa  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  etc. —Continued. 

WEATHER  BUREAU— Ck>ntinued. 

New  PuBucATioifs — Ck>ntinaed. 

yational  Weather  Bulletins-Continued,  Copies 

No.  26,  for  the  month  of  November 2,960 

No.  27,  for  the  month  of  December 2,950 

No.  1,  for  the  month  of  January 2, 960 

No.  2,  for  the  month  of  February 2, 950 

No.  3,  for  the  month  of  March 2,950 

No.  4,  for  the  month  of  April 2,950 

No.  5,  for  the  week  ended  May  16 2,950 

No.  6,  for  the  week  ended  May  23 2,950 

No.  7,  for  the  week  ended  May  80 2, 950 

No.  8,  for  the  week  ended  June  6 2, 950 

No.  9.  for  the  week  ended  June  33 2,950 

No.  10,  for  the  week  ended  June  20 2, 950 

No.  11,  for  the  week  ended  June  27 2, 950 

Snow  and  Ice  Bulletins:^ 

December  7,  1909 1,350 

December  14,  1909 1,350 

December  21,  1909 1.350 

December  28,  1909 1,350 

January  4,  1910 1, 350 

January  11,  1910 1,350 

January  18,  1910 1,350 

January  26,  1910 1,350 

February  2,  1910 1,350 

February  8,  1910 1, 350 

February  16.  1910 1,350 

February  23.  1910 1,350 

March  1,  1910 1,350 

March  8,  1910 1.350 

March  15,  1910 1,350 

March  22,  1910 1,350 

Farmers*  Bulletins: 

No.  104    (Revised).     Notes  on   Frost     E.  B.   Garriott     81   pp. 

July  17,  5,000;  Nov.  3,  10,000;  Mar.  24,  5.000 20,000 

No.  367.    Lightning  and  Lightning  Ck>nductors.    Alfred  J.  Henry. 

20  pp.    Aug.  18,  20,000;  Jan.  3,  10,000 30,000 

oA  single  sheet  (12  by  19  inches)  printed  on  one  side,  containing  map,  table, 
and  descriptive  matter;  issued  weekly  during  the  season  of  ice  and  snow. 
Subscription  price,  26  cents  per  year. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUBEAU  OF  STATISTICS. 


U.  S.  Depaktment  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Statistics, 
WashinffUm,  D.  C,  August  SI,  1910. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 
Respectfully, 

Victor  H.  Olmsted, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 


INTBODTrOTION. 

During  the  fiscal  year  which  closed  June  30,  1910,  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  pursued  the  same  general  lines  of  work  and  followed  the 
same  general  methods  as  characterized  its  operations  during  pre- 
ceding years.  These  have  been  fully  and  explicitly  set  forth  and 
described  in  annual  reports  relating  to  the  years  1909,  1908,  and  other 
previous  years,  and  it  would  appear  unnecessary  to  reiterate  the 
information  already  supplied.  Those  who  may  be  interested^  in  more 
detailed  information  tnan  is  set  forth  herein  can  be  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  reports  above  referred  to.  A  mere  outline  of  the 
organization  and  character  of  the  work  performed  is  deemed  sufficient 
at  this  time. 

OBGANIZATION. 

Briefly,  the  Bureau  is  organized  in  three  main  divisions:  The 
Division  of  Production  and  Distribution,  the  Editorial  Division  and 
Library,  and  the  Division  of  Domestic  Crop  Reports.  Nearly  all 
work  accomplished  by  the  Bureau  is  in  connection  with  or  performed 
by  these  divisions,  which  also,  occasionally,  make  statistical  tabula- 
tions or  computations  for  other  Bureaus  of  the  Department.  The 
corps  of  special  field  agents,  State  statistical  agents,  and  the  various 
classes  of  voluntary  crop  correspondents,  numbering  approximately 
130,000,  supply  data  for  use  in  the  compilation  of  domestic  crop 
reports;  the  Editorial  Division  and  Library  performs  functions 
clearly  indicated  by  its  name;  and  the  Division  of  Production  and 
Distnbution  compiles  statistical  data  and  prepares  reports  alon^ 
lines  shown  by  the  statement  given  farther  on  covering  the  work 
accomplished  by  it  during  the  year. 
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The  appropriations  available  for  carrying  on  the  operations  of  this 
Bureau  were  no  greater  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  than  for 
the  two  preceding  years;  and  for  the  current  year  they  have  not  been 
increasea ;  consequently  it  has  been  difficult  to  increase  the  scope  or 
expand  the  detail  necessaiy  to  an  enlargement  of  the  collection  and 
compilation  of  agricultural  statistics.  Nevertheless,  some  additions 
have  been  made  to  our  work  during  the  year,  and  considerable  strides 
have  been  taken  in  the  way  of  systematizing  the  work,  and  in  verify- 
ing or  modifying  results  by  utilizing  the  best  comparative  data 
obtainable. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  MONTHLY  CHOP  BEPOBTS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1910  the  following  changes  were  made  in 
the  monthly  crop  reports  of  this  Bureau: 

On  September  1,  1909,  for  the  first  time  an  inquirv  was  made 
concerning  the  quantity  of  barley  of  the  preceding  year  s  growth  on 
farms  September  1. 

In  the  riovember  schedule  the  average  weight  of  a  measured  bushel 
of  wheat,  of  com,  of  oats,  and  of  barley  was  asked,  these  questions 
hitherto  having  been  asked  in  December,  except  that  the  weight  of 
barley  was  reported  for  the  first  time.  In  November,  also,  inquiry 
was  made  for  the  first  time  as  to  the  quaUty  of  apples. 

Inquiry  relating  to  the  production  of  rice  was  made  in  the  Decem- 
ber schedule,  instead  of  in  November  as  previousljr,  and  the  acreage 
of  rice  harvested  was  also  asked  for  the  nrst  time  in  December. 

Commencing  with  February,  1910,  there  was  inaugurated  a  special 
monthly  schedule  of  inquiry  concerning  the  monthly  prices  of  numer- 
ous farm  products,  including  rice,  dover  seed,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes, 
cabbages,  onions,  beans,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces,  cranberries, 
broom  com,  oranges,  lemons,  hops,  peanuts,  wool,  milk,  honev,  milch 
cows,  veal  calves,  beef  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  hogs,  horses,  ana  cost  to 
farmers  of  bran  and  cotton  seed,  in  addition  to  continuing  the  regular 
monthly  inquiry  concerning  the  prices  of  the  staple  products  of  com, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  flax,  hay,  eggs,  butter, 
and  poultry. 

In  March,  for  the  first  time,  the  stocks  of  barley  on  farms  March  1 
were  asked,  also  the  percentage  of  the  barley  crop  shipped  out  of 
the  county  where  grown. 

In  April,  1910,  the  schedule  included  for  the  first  time  an  inquiry 
concerning  the  mortality  of  spring  lambs  from  disease  and  exposure. 

During  the  crop  season  of  1910  the  cotton  schedules  incluaed  for 
the  first  time  an  inquiry  concerning  the  condition  of  the  crop  in  com- 

Earison  with  condition  on  same  date  of  preceding  year,  this  question 
eing  asked  in  addition  to  the  regular  question  as  to  condition 
compared  with  a  normal. 

During  the  year  the  regular  monthly  crop  reports  included  the 
following  items: 

July  1,  1909,  inquiry  relating  to  acreage  and  condition  of  com, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  flax,  rice,  percentage  of  wheat  on  farms,  condition 
of  winter  wheat,  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  apples,  hay,  timothy, 
clover  for  hay.  alfalfa,  millet,  spring  pasture,  kafir  com,  Canadian 
or  English  field  peas,  cowpeas,  bluegrass  for  seed,  acreage  and  condi- 
tion of  sweet  potatoes,  condition  of  tomatoes,  cabbages,  onions. 
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beans  (both  dry  and  lima),  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  blackberries, 
raspberries,  percentage  production  of  strawberries,  condition  of 
watermelons,  cantaloupes,  oranges,  lemons,  hemp,  broom  com, 
sugar  cane,  acreage  and  condition  of  sorghum,  sugar  beets,  hops, 
peanuts,  and  average  weight  pjer  fleece  of  wool. 

In  August,  inquiry  concerning  condition  of  com,  spring  wheat, 
oats,  baney,  rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  tobacco,  flax  for  seed,  rice, 
apples,  hay,  timothy,  alfalfa,  millet,  pasture,  kafir  com,  Canadian 
or  English  field  peas,  cowpeas,  blue^ass  for  seed,  sweet  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  beans  (both  dry  ana  lima),  peaches, 
^apes,  pears,  watermelons,  cantaloupes,  oranges,  lemons,  hemp, 
broom  com,  sugar  cane,  sorghum,  sugar  beets,  hops,  peanuts; 
average  yield  per  acre  and  quahty  of  win^r  wheat;  percentage  of  old 
crop  of  oats  on  hand  on  August  1;  acreage  of  bucKwheat  and  hay; 
percentage  production  and  quaUty  of  clover  for  hay;  percentage 
production  of  blackberries  and  raspberries. 

In  the  September  schedule,  inquiries  relating  to  condition  of  com, 
spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  potak^es,  tobacco,  flax  for 
seed,  rice,  apples,  stock  hogs,  clover  for  seed,  millet,  kafir  com, 
Canadian  or  English  field  peas,  cowpeas,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
cabbages,  onions,  beans  (both  dry  and  lima),  grapes,  pears,  water- 
melons, cranberries,  oranges,  lemons,  hemp,  broom  com,  sugar  cane, 
sorghum,  sugar  beets,  hops,  peanuts;  percentage  of  old  crop  of  barley 
on  nand  September  1;  acreage,  yield,  and  quality  of  rye;  number  of 
stock  hogs  on  hand  September  1  as  per  cent  of  preceding  year;  vield 
and  quality  of  hay;  acreage  as  per  cent  of  preceding  year  of  clover 
seed;  production  percentage  of  alfalfa,  bluegrass  for  seed,  peaches, 
cantaloupes. 

In  October,  questions  relating  to  condition  of  com,  buckwheat, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  flaxseed,  rice,  apples,  cowpeas,  sweet  potatoes, 
grapes,  i>ear8,  cranberries,  oranges,  lemons,  sugar  cane,  sorghum, 
sugar  Deets,  peanuts;  yield  and  quality  of  spring  wheat,  oats,  barley; 
production  in  percentage  of  clover  seed,  millet  (hav  and  seed  sepa- 
rately), kafir  com,  Canadian  or  English  field  peas  6?rain  and  forage 
separately),  tomatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  beans  (both  dry  and  lima), 
watermelons,  hemp,  broom  com;  yield  per  acre  and  quaUty  of  hops. 

In  November,  condition  of  oranges,  lemons,  sugar  cane,  sugar 
beets;  vield  and  quaUtv  of  com,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
flaxseed;  percentage  of  old  com  crops  on  farms  November  1 ;  average 
weight  per  measured  bushel  of  winter  wheat,  spring  wheat^  oats; 
production  in  percentage  and  quaUty  of  apples;  production  m  per- 
centage (grain  and  fodder  separately)  of  kafir  com,  and  percentage 
of  the  grain  used  for  feeding  pxirposes;  production  in  percentage  of 
cowpeas  (grain  and  forage  separately),  and  the  percentage  of  the 
crop  plowed  \mder;  yield  per  acre  and  quaUty  of  sweet  potatoes; 
production  in  percentages  of  grapes,  pears,  cranberries,  peanuts; 
average  yield  per  acre  of  sorghum  sirup. 

In  December,  the  acreage  and  condition  of  winter  wheat  and  rye 
sown  in  faU  of  1909;  acreage  harvested,  yield,  and  quaUty  of  rice;  pro- 
duction in  percentages  of  oranges,  lemons,  sugar  cane;  acreage 
harvested  of  sugar  beets  compared  with  a  year  ago,  their  production 
in  percentage,  average  yield  per  acre,  and  average  yiela  of  sugar 
per  acre  of  beets. 
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In  January,  1910,  inquiries  relating  to  the  number  of  horses,  and 
prices  per  head  of  those  under  1  year,  between  1  and  2  years,  and  2 
years  and  over;  similar  inquiries  concerning  mules;  number  and 
average  price  per  head  of  nulch  cows;  nimiber  of  other  cattle,  and 
average  price  per  head  of  those  under  1  year,  between  1  and  2,  and 
2  years  old  ana  over;  number  of  sheep,  average  price  per  head  of  those 
under  1  year,  of  ewes  1  year  old  and  over,  of  rams  and  wethers  1  year 
old  and  over;  number  of  swine,  and  average  price  per  head. 

On  March  1,  inquiries  concerning  stocks  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley  on  hand  March  1,  percentage  of  the  total  crop  which  will  be 
moved  out  during  the  season  from  the  coimty  where  grown,  and  the 
percentage  of  the  com  crop  which  was  of  merchantable  quality. 

In  April,  inouiry  concerning  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  and 
rye;  the  mortality  during  the  year  of  horses  from  disease,  of  cattle 
from  disease  and  from  exposure,  separatelv,  of  sheep  from  disease 
and  from  exposure,  8eparatel3r,  of  spring  lambs  from  both  disease 
and  exposure  combined,  of  swine  from  disease;  number  of  breeding 
sows  in  comparison  with  a  year  ago;  the  condition  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  on  April  1. 

In  May,  inquiry  concerning  the  condition  of  winter  wheat,  rye, 
meadow  mowing  lands,  spring  pasture,  percentage  of .  winter- wheat 
acreage  abandoned,  the  percentage  of  the  hajr  crop  remaining  on 
farms  May  1  and  the  percentage  of  the  crop  which  wiR  be  moved  off 
the  farm  during  the  season,  the  percentage  of  spring  plowing  done 
to  May  1. 

In  Jime,  inquiries  concerning  condition  of  winter  wheat,  spring 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rve,  apples,  hay,  clover  for  hay,  alfalfa,  spring 
pasture,  Canadian  or  English  field  peas,  bluegrass  for  seed,  cabbages, 
onions,  lima  beans,  peacnes,  pears,  blackberries,  raspberries,  water- 
melons, cantaloupes,  hemp,  sugar  cane,  sugar  beets;  acreage  of 
spring  wheat,  oats,  barley;  acreage  percentage  of  a  year  ago  of 
clover  for  hay  and  of  sugar  cane;  production  in  percentage  of 
asparagus. 

The  acreage  and  condition  of  the  cotton  crop  was  reported  upon 
as  of  May  25;  and  the  condition  of  the  growing  crop  as  of  the  25th 
of  June,  July,  August,  and  September;  while  the  jrield  of  lint  cotton 
was  reported  upon  on  November  25. 

The  following  special-crop  inquiries  were  made  during  the  year: 

Stocks  of  potatoes  in  hands  of  powers  and  in  hands  of  dealers  on 
January  1,  1910;  result  publishea  in  Febmary  Crop  Reporter. 

Causes  and  extent  of  deviation  from  normal  production  of  various 
crops;  results  not  yet  published. 

Monthly  marketing  by  farmers  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  barley,  flax, 
and  hay;  results  published  in  January  Crop  Reporter. 

The  titles  of  some  special  articles  prepared  for  the  Crop  Rejxnter 
(the  official  monthly  publication  of  the  Bureau)  were:  ** Total  values 
in  1908  of  crops  reported  quantitatively,  compared  with  values  in 
1899,  by  States"  (m  August  Crop  Reporter);  ''Yield  per  acre,  by 
decades,  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye,  in  various  countries 
(September  Crop  Reporter);  'Production  and  consumption  of 
manufactured  fertilizers"  (October  Crop  Reporter);  ''Statistics  of 
mortahty  among  farmers"  (November  Crop  Reporter);  "Per  capita 
production  of  farm  products,  by  decades  "  (November  Crop  Reporter) : 
''Wheat  prices  in  England  in  six  centuries,  averages  by  decades 
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(November  Crop  Reporter) ;  '*  Meaning  of  normal  in  estimates  of  crop 
condition"  (December  Oop  Reporter);  ''World's  supply  of  live 
stock"  (February  Crop  Reporter);  ** Percentages  of  total  land  area 
in  various  crops  in  different  decades  by  States,  and  for  given  years 
by  various  foreign  countries"  (April  (;rop  Reporter);  ''Total  value 
in  1909  of  crops  reported  quantitatively,  compared  ydth  values  in 
1908  and  1899,  by  States"  (May  Crop  Reporter). 

During  the  year  investigations  in  regard  to  acreage  and  production 
of  tobacco  have  progressed  so  favorably  that  the  Bureau  is  now 
making  estimates  annually  of  the  total  acreage  and  production  of 
tobacco  by  types. 

A  new  feature  inaugurated  during  the  year  has  been  the  publication 
.  in  the  Crop  Reporter  of  charts  which  snow  graphically  the  relative 
condition  of  crops  in  the  different  States  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  during  the  entire  year  there  has  been 
practically  no  adverse  criticism  or  comment  upon  our  crop  estimates: 
on  the  other  hand,  much  praise  has  been  given,  and  the  disposition  oi 
the  public  at  large  to  give  our  work  credence  has  manifestly  increased 
to  a  great  extent.  It  is  notable  that  among  those  who  most  severely 
criticised  the  methods  and  results  of  the  Bureau  in  past  years,  many 
have,  during  the  year  1910,  given  praise  and  indorsement. 

FLANS  FOB  THE  YEAB  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1011. 

During  the  current  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  certain  improve- 
ments in  plans'  and  methods  are  contemplated  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  add  materially  to  the  value  of  our  monthljr  crop  estimates. 
Among  the  more  important  maj  be  mentioned  an  intended  increase 
in  the  number  of  crops  for  which  quantitative  estimates  are  made. 
As  many  additional  crops,  now  classed  as  ''minor  crops,''  but  which 
are  of  great  and  growing  importance,  as  our  means  and  facilities  will 
permit,  will  be  added  to  the  existing  list  of  leading  crops  regarding 
which  annual  estimates  of  acreage  and  yield  are  published.  Tfiie  par- 
ticular crops  to  be  thus  dealt  with  wilT  be  determined  as  soon  as  the 
results  of  the  federal  census,  now  in  process  of  compilation,  are 
available. 

^  Another  feature  is  contemplated,  namely,  quantitative  interpreta- 
tions of  crop-condition  estimates  of  important  crops,  made  by  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board,  from  month  to  month,  during  the  growing 
season;  that  is,  the  figures  representing  the  condition  of  each  growing 
crop  dealt  with  will  be  promulgated  monthly,  as  in  the  past,  and  in 
adaition,  the  quantity  or  volume  of  the  year's  final  production,  as 
indicated  by  tne  condition  figures,  will  be  stated,  thus  enabling  all 
interested  in  our  reports  to  realize  their  full  import  and  meaning. 

The  most  important  matter  to  be  attended  to  in  connection  with 
the  Bureau's  domestic  crop  reports  will  be  taken  up  as  soon  and  as 
rapidly  as  the  results  of  the  census  agricultural  enumerations  are 
available,  which,  it  is  believed  will  be  by  or  before  the  month  of 
March,  1911.  The  census  results  showing  the  total  acreage  and  pro- 
duction of  each  crop  in  each  State  for  the  crop  year  1909  will  be  used 
in  adjusting  the  estimates  of  this  Bureau  relating  thereto,  so  as  to 
conform  to  census  figures;  and  the  acreage  figures  for  1910  will  also 
be  revised  by  applving  the  reported  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease 
for  each  crop  to  the  corrected  figures  for  1909.    Tlius  we  shall  have 
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new  bases  for  our  annual  estimates,  which  will  remain  unchanged 
until  the  next  national  agiicultural  census  is  made. 

Our  last  annual  report  referred  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  personal 
supervision,  inspection,  and  instruction  of  state  statistical  agents 
and  special  field  agents.  With  the  beginning  of  the  current  nscal 
year  this  work  has  been  carried  on  in  a  systematic  manner.  Each 
state  statistical  agent  and  special  field  agent  is  visited  by  an  official 
of  the  Bureau,  who  is  thoroughly  famihar  with  all  requirements  per- 
taining to  the  collection  of  inlormation  regarding  crop  acreages,  con- 
ditions, and  yields,  and  who  possesses  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
agricultural  statistical  methoas;  the  agents'  records  and  methods 
are  carefully  examined,  and  proper  instructions  given  when  neces- 
sary. These  inspections  have  a  stmiulating  influence  upon  the  agents, 
ana  will  certainly  result  in  raising  the  standard  of  accuracy  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  salaried  employees  whose  duties  are  performed  away  from 
Washington. 

WOBK  OF  THE    DIVISION   OF    PBODUCTION  AND  DISTBIBTTTIOK. 

PRICES   OF   MEAT   AND   FARM   PRODUCTS. 

In  the  original  work  of  the  Division  of  Production  and  Distribution 
during  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  the  prices  of  beef  and  pork  constituted 
a  leading  place  and  were  investigated  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  difference  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  particular  quarter,  or  half-car- 
cass, or  whole  carcass  sold  by  tlie  wholesaler  was  followed  to  the 
retailer,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  description  of  *'cut"  and 
other  subdivisions  of  the  original  piece  was  ascertained,  together 
with  the  price  per  pound. 

Bv  this  method  the  total  amount  of  money  paid  by  the  consumer 
to  the  retailer  for  the  entire  piece  was  ascertamed,  to  be  compared 
with  the  wholesale  cost.' 

In  connection  with  this  line  of  investigation,  an  examination  of  the 
change  of  prices  of  many  farm  products  was  made,  covering  a  period 
beginning  with  the  low  prices  of  the  industrial  depression  of  1893-1897 

GRAIN  TRADE  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

The  marketing  and  transportation  of  grain  in  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes  was  the  subject  of  a  bulletin  which  was  sent  to  press  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  report  treats  of  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  sending  grain  to  market  and  the  increased  quantities  handled 
during  the  past  quarter  century.  Statistical  tables  in  the  bulletin 
cover  such  topics  as  freight  rates,  receints,  and  shipments  in  domestic 
trade,  exports  and  imports  across  tne  Canadian  border,  tonnage 
carried  by  lake  and  rad,  facilities  for  navigation,  and  methods  of 
marketing. 

GRAIN   AND  LIVE-STOCK  MARKETING   ON  THE  PACIFIO   COAST. 

Preliminary  work  was  done  on  a  bulletin  relating  to  the  marketing 
and  transportation  of  grain  and  live  stock  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 
The  principal  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  show  the  conditioiifl 
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affecting  the  cost  of  selling  and  delivering  grain  and  live  stock  from 
farm  to  consiuner,  and  to  make  note  of  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  these  conditions  in  the  past  thirty  years. 

An  article  on  methods  and  costs  of  marketing  was  prepared  in  this 
division  for  the  Department's  Yearbook  for  1^9.  Vanous  features 
in  the  movements  of  a  large  number  of  different  products  from  farm 
to  consumer  were  described,  with  especial  reference  to  the  part  taken 
by  middlemen. 

WAGES   OF  FARM   LABOB. 

The  nineteenth  investigation  of  the  wage  rates  paid  to  farm  labor 
was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1909  and  the  work  was  well  advanced 
toward  completion  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1909-10.  All  previous 
investigations  of  farm  wage  rates  had  been  confined  to  the  money 
rate  of  wages,  and  hence  had  omitted  many  items  of  supplementary 
wages  in  the  form  of  house  rent,  firewood,  laundry  wort,  and  other 
elements  of  real  wages  not  incorporated  in  the  money  rates. 

The  scope  of  this  investigation  has  also  been  broadened  so  as  to 
include  the  cost  of  living  of  the  farm  laborer  in  comparison  with  his 
cost  of  living  as  a  street-railway  employee  or  in  any  other  occupation 
in  town  or  city,  an  important  element  of  the  real  wages  of  the  farm 
laborer. 

This  latest  investigation  has  introduced  these  essential  elements 
into  the  examination  of  the  earnings  of  farm  labor  with  results  that 
establish  a  favorable  comparison  of  the  farm  laborer  with  men  in  com- 
peting occupations  with  respect  to  real  wages. 

FOBEION   TRADE   IN   FABM   AND   FOBEST   PBODUCTS. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  farm  and  forest  products 
is  determined  by  the  Division  of  Production  and  Distribution  and  by 
no  other  office  in  the  Departmental  service.  The  Quantities  and 
values  of  the  domestic  exports,  the  imports^  and  tne  reexported 
imports  of  all  agricultural  and  forest  commodities  have  been  classi- 
fied and  tabulated  as  far  back  as  1851.  an  undertaking  of  several 
years,  which  was  completed  in  the  fiscal  year  1909-10.  The  tables 
so  made  reveal  the  national  surplus  and  the  national  foreign  require- 
ments in  the  products  of  the  farm  and  forest  during  the  last  sixtjr 
years,  and  present  a  large  amount  of  information  of  much  pubhc 
mterest. 

In  continuation  of  the  policy  of  providing  the  public  with  informa- 
tion otherwise  practically  inaccessible  concemmg  the  production, 
value,   foreign    trade,    and   consumption   of   principal   agricultural 

Eroducts  for  this  country  from  the  earliest  times,  tables  for  rice  and 
ops  have  been  added  to  those  for  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar  for 
puDlication  in  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  Yearbook  of  this 
Department. 

DATES   OF  PLANTING   AND   HABVESTING. 

The  subject  of  the  dates  of  planting  and  harvesting  crops  through- 
out the  world  has  received  constant  attention  during  the  year.  It 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  projects  ever  undertaken 
by  the  Division  of  Production  and  Distribution  and  has  required 
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scientific  criticism  constantly,  a  work  in  which  many  experts  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  have  cooperated  with  this  division.  This  inves- 
tigation has  resulted  in  securing  much  original  information;  and  many 
real  discoveries  of  relations  fetween  crop  planting  and  growth  on 
the  one  hand,  and  climatic,  altitudinal,  and  latitudinal  conditions  on 
the  other,  which  are  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  science  of  agri- 
culture, have  been  made.  The  first  bulletin  of  this  project  was 
nearly  completed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

BALKAN  AGRICULTURE  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

A  bulletin  on  the  aOTiculture  and  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
products  of  Bulgaria^  Koumania,  and  Servia  was  included  in  the 
work  of  this  division  m  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report.  This 
investigation  treats  of  topics  relating  to  landholding,  agricultural 

Kopulation,  Uve  stock,  farm  implements,  area  and  production  of 
wading  crops,  especially  cereals,  and  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
products. 

WORK  FOR  IWl. 

The  work  of  this  division  is  of  such  a  character  that  its  future,  for 
the  next  year,  can  be  indicated  with  little  definiteness.  As  far  as 
can  be  foreseen,  during  the  fiscal  year  1911  the  work  of  the  nineteenth 
investigation  of  the  wages  of  farm  labor  will  be  completed  and  also 
the  bulletin  on  the  marketing  methods  of  the  Pacific  coast,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  cost  of  distributing  certain  farm  products  from  producer 
to  consumer,  a  tabulation  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
in  farm  and  forest  products  for  1910,  a  large  amount  of  work  in  iJie 
agricultural  statistics  section  of  the  Yearbook  for  1910,  the  comple- 
tion of  another  bulletin  in  the  project  concerning  crop  dates,  ana  as 
much  work  as  possible  on  various  bulletins  that  are  in  hand. 

WOBK  OF  THE  EDITOItLAL  DIVISION  AND  UBBABY. 

The  work  of  the  division  during  the  year  consisted,  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  readilv  classified,  of:  (1)  Editing  all  manuscript  prepared  in 
the  Bureau  for  publication,  and  correcting  the  proof  thereof;  (2) 
compiling  comprehensive  statistics,  for  publication  in  the  Yearbook, 
of  the  area  and  production  of  certain  crops  in  all  foreign  countries 
for  which  data  are  obtainable;  (3)  the  preparation  of  reports,  for 
publication  each  month  in  the  Crop  Reporter,  on  the  state  of  agri- 
culture in  foreign  countries,  with  specisd  reference  to  the  extent  of 
surface  under  different  crops,  their  current  condition,  and  the  yields, 
when  harvested,  as  reflected  by  the  official  publications  of  the  respec- 
tive governments;  (4)  the  assembling  of  statistical  and  other  infor- 
mation and  the  composition  of  text  for  bulletins  on  the  world  pro- 
duction of  and  trade  in  cocoanuts  and  cocoanut  products  and  the 
world  production  and  trade  in  coffee;  (5)  the  compilation  of  statistics, 
from  tne  records  of  the  Treasury  Department,  relative  to  the  domestic 

Eroduction  of  tobacco  and  the  consumption  of  hops  by  domestic 
rewers;  (6)  answering  a  part  of  the  requests  receivea  by  the  Bureau 
from  other  Departments,  other  Bureaus  of  this  Department,  states- 
men,  economists,   statisticians,   educators,   commercial  exchanges, 
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and  business  men,  for  statistics  relating  to  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  economic  subjects;  (7)  translations  of  letters  and  agricultural 
literature  from  foreign  languages  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau,  and, 
when  requested,  for  other  branches  of  the  Department;  (8)  the 
management  and  care  of  the  Bureau's  statistical  library,  including 
the  revision  and  maintenance  of  a  card  catalogue  of  the  a^culturw 
statistics  contained  therein;  (9)  stenography  and  typewriting  for  the 
Bureau  and  occasionally  for  other  Bureaus  of  the  Department. 

Seven  bulletins,  one  circular,  and  twelve  monthly  issues  of  the 
Crop  Reporter,  the  official  oi^an  of  the  Bureau,  have  been  edited 
durmg  the  year.  Of  the  buUetms  six  have  been  published,  and  one — 
"Consolidated  Schools" —  is  in  press,  being,  by  request,  published 
bv  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  The  original  preparation  of 
all  these  bulletins  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  matenal  of  the  Crop 
Reporter  has  been  done  in  otner  offices  and  divisions  of  this  Bureau, 
the  functions  of  this  division  in  relation  to  them  bein^  editorial  in 
character.  The  work  originating  in  the  division  is  descnbed  in  items 
2  to  9  enumerated  above. 

To  the  Yearbook  summaries,  by  coimtries,  of  the  so-called  world 
production  of  com,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  and  flax-seed — sum- 
maries prepared  annually  in  this  division — ^there  has  this  year,  for 
the  first  time,  been  added,  as  the  result  of  painstaking  and  careful 
researches  into  the  official  publications  ol  foreign  governments, 
statistics,  by  coimtries,  of  the  acreage  under  these  cereals  in  the 
different  foreign  countries  during  each  of  the  past  five  years.  The 
great  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  collection  of  these  figures  and 
their  reduction  from  different  foreign  units  to  American  equivalents 
is  believed  to  be  justified  by  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for 
information  relating  to  the  comparative  soil  productivity,  etc.,  of 
the  different  countries  of  the  world.  More  timely  information 
respecting  the  process  of  agriculture  in  foreign  countries  is  also 
collected  m  the  division  each  month  and  a  brief  suinmary  prepared 
for  monthly  publication  in  the  Crop  Reporter,  this  work  having 
been  first  delegated  to  the  division  in  April,  1910. 

The  collation  and  coordination  of  statistics  and  the  preparation  of 
text  for  a  bulletin  on  coffee  production  has  been  completed;  and 
similar  work  for  a  bulletin  on  the  production  and  trade  m  cocoanuts 
and  their  products  is  nearing  completion.  The  editing  and  revision 
of  these  bulletins  remains  to  oe  undertaken,  and  will  be  expedited  as 
much  as  other  editorial  work  of  the  division  will  permit.  In  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  first  named  of  these  bulletins  a  statistical 
statement  has  been  prepared  of  the  production  of  coffee  in  different 
countries  for  each  of  the  past  five  years  and  published  in  the  1909 
Yearbook. 

Statistics  relative  to  the  sales  of  tobacco  by  growers  and  to  the 
consumption  of  hops  by  brewers  in  the  United  States — the  former 
for  use  in  the  Bureau  m  connection  with  its  estimates  on  tobacco 

Eroduction,  the  latter  for  pubUcation  in  the  Crop  Reporter — have 
een  compiled,  as  is  customary  each  year,  from  records  in  the  office 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue ;  the  data  relating  to  hops 
appear  annually  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Crop  Reporter. 

Many  requests  from  public  organizations  and  private  individuals 
for  statistical  data  have  been  referred  to  the  oivision  during  the 
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yeftr.  These  inquiries  have  related  to  the  usual  wide  diversity  of 
subjects  and  required  quite  extensive  researches  into  domestic  and 
foreign  statistical  literature  for  the  information  requested. 

The  management  and  care  of  the  library,  translating,  tvpewriting, 
etc.,  involves  labor  of  a  more  or  less  routine  nature,  and,  excepting 
for  a  constantly  increasing  tendency,  remains  of  the  same  genercS 
character  from  one  year  to  another.  There  have  been  the  usual 
accretions  to  the  library  through  exchange  and  purchase  in  statistics 
of  agriculture^  especially  of  those  relative  to  the  area  and  production 
of  crops.  It  IS  doubtless  as  complete  as  any  similar  collection  in  the 
world. 

WOBX  OF  THB  DIVISION  OF  DOMESTIC  CBOP  BEPOBTS. 

As  in  the  past,  the  most  important  work  of  the  Bureau  has  consisted 
in  collecting  information  and  compiling  reports  regarding  crop 
acreages,  conditions,  and  yields,  and  the  number  and  statiis  of  farm 
animals.  The  tabulation  and  computation  of  reports  received  from 
the  many  thousand  voluntary  correspondents  of  tne  Bureau  devolves 
upon  the  Division  of  Domestic  Crop  Reports;  and  so  heavy  is  this 
work,  at  times,  that  clerks  from  other  divisions  have  to  be  drawn 
into  requisition  to  aid  in  their  prompt  compilation,  so  that  they  may 
be  read V  for  final  preparation  and  promulgation  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  after  the  time  to  which  they  relate,  from  month  to  month. 
Approximately  four-fifths  of  the  total  funds  of  the  Bureau  are 
expended  on  the  work  of  collecting  and  compiling  information  for 
our  monthly  crop  reports,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  which 
are  growing  rapidly. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FREQUENT  INFORMATION. 

The  demand  for  current  statistical  information  is  constant  and 
increasing.  In  all  lines  of  human  endeavor  and  accomplishment 
there  is  never  ceasing  call  for  facts,  or,  in  their  absence,  of  reliable 
estimates  which  may  serve  as  guides  to  those  whose  interests  are 
identified  with  the  country's  and  world's  productive  and  commercial 
activities. 

Available  statistics  have  never  been  sufficient  in  scope  and  detail  to 
meet  public  demands,  notwithstanding  that  statistical  science  and 
methods  have  enormously  improved  and  developed  in  recent  vears, 
until  at  present  vastly  more  aata,  covering  wider  ranges  of  industry 
and  accomplishment,  are  available  than  in  the  past. 

In  many  lines  the  statistics  given  the  public  are  compiled  from 
carefulhr  kept  records,  of  which  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  nation, 
or  the  financial  transactions  and  status  of  municipalities.  States,  and 
the  country  at  large,  are  examples.  The  decennial  census  statistics 
are  based  on  actual  enumerations;  and,  nearly  always,  whether  the 
subject  dealt  with  be  governmental,  commercial,  or  otherwise,  the 
statistical  data  published  regarding  it  result  from  combinations  of 
accomplished  facts  definitely  ascertained. 

The  necessity  for  information  regarding  agriculture,  the  areas, 
growing  conditions,  and  yields,  of  leading  crops  throughout   the 
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country,  can  not  be  met  by  supplying  previously  recorded  or  definitely 
ascertained  facts,  except  for  every  tenth  year,  when  national  agricul- 
tural censuses  have  been  taken.  The  results  shown  by  the  decennial 
censuses,  while  of  ^at  value,  historically  and  for  purposes  of  com- 

I)arison,  are  not  of  immediate,  current  use,  as  they  can  not  be  pub- 
ished  until  the  jrear  to  which  they  relate  has  passed.  The  constant 
public  demand  is  for  immediate  current  information  regarding  agri- 
culture, is  pressing  and  incessant,  and  must  be  met  as  far  as  possible. 

In  order  to  supply  this  demand,  recourse  must  be  had  to  carefully 
made  estimates  oased  on  the  best  obtainable  information;  and  the 
collection  of  such  information  and  making  of  such  estimates  is  the 
principal  work  of  this  Bureau.  Every  vear  these  estimates  are  made 
irom  month  to  month,  and  are  pubfisned  broadcast,  both  officially 
and  through  the  public  press,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land;  they  are  wholly  unbiased,  and  supply  the  only  annual 
official  data  for  all  the  separate  States  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
regarding  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  They  are  relied  upon  so 
generally  and  have  become  so  influential  in  aiding  in  the  determination 
of  questions  of  supply  and  distribution  and  of  price,  that  the  utmost 
care  is  required,  not  only  in  their  preparation,  but  also  in  their  pub- 
lication, in  order  that  they  may  not  wrongly  aflFect  producers  or  con- 
sumers, and  that  they  may  be  available  to  all  alike. 

The  methods  by  which  current  information  is  gathered  and 
handled,  and  the  estimates  based  thereon  are  made,  have  been 
explained  in  previous  reports.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that 
these  frequently  issued  estimates  are  principally  foundfed  on  the 
percentage  system.  The  acreage  of  a  given  crop  in  any  year  is 
reported  oy  the  correspondents  and  agents  of  the  bureau  m  figures 
representing  percentages  of  the  acreage  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
growing  condition  each  month  of  each  crop  reported  upon  is  indicated 
m  percentages  of  a  normal  condition  giving  promise  of  a  full  crop. 
The  production  of  crops  for  which  c^uantitative  estimates  are  maae 
are  based  on  reports  indicating  estimated  yields  per  acre,  which, 
when  tabulated  and  combined,  are  appUed  to  the  acreage  figures. 

This  brief  summary  conveys  no  adequate  idea  of  the  great  detail 
and  infinite  care  involved  in  the  work,  a  description  of  vmich  would 
be  technical,  intricate,  and  tedious.  It  requires  much  training  and 
experience,  and  those  engaged  in  it  must  oe  persons  of  ability  and 
judgment. 

The  system  of  collecting  information  regarding  agricultural  areas, 
conditions,  and  yields,  and  the  numbers  and  status  of  farm  animals, 
through  reports  made  by  correspondents  and  agents,  reflecting  their 
best  knowledge  and  judgment  as  to  the  subjects  dealt  with,  is  the  only 
tangible  system  by  which  such  data  can  be  secured  short  of  an  actual 
census.  The  diversity  of  crops,  with  their  ever-changing  areas,  the 
enormous  extent  of  farm  territory,  and  the  great  variety  of  climatic 
influences  in  the  United  States,  require,  in  tne  work  of  making  esti- 
mates, the  greatest  possible  care,  involving  consideration  of  all 
elements  affectii^  agriculture  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 

Even  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bureau's  well-informed,  intelli- 
gent correspondents  and  agents,  and  the  exercise  of  experienced 
judgment  in  the  consoUdation  and  consideration  of  their  reports,  the 
most  careful  quantitative  estimates  may  not  fully  reflect  the  facts, 
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because  of  the  lapse  of  years  between  censuses  upon  which  such 
estimates  must  be  primarily  based. 

Heretofore,  agricultural  censuses  have  been  taken  once  in  ten  years; 
hereafter,  such  censuses  are  required  bjr  law  to  be  taken  every  five 
years;  and  the  execution  of  the  law  will  contribute  to  the  greater 
accuracy  of  the  Bureau's  estimates  by  furnishing  more  frequent  reports 
based  on  actual  enumerations  to  which  the  estimated  annual  per- 
centage of  increase  or  decrease  can  be  anplied. 

Though  there  may  be  farmers,  as  well  as  others,  including  perhaps 
a  few  Xaige  producers,  handlers,  and  purchasers  of  agricultural 
products,  who  do  not  take  personal  cognizance  of  the  officid  monthly 
crop  reports  of  the  Bureau,  and  do  not  regulate  their  marketings  or 
dealings  in  farm  surpluses  or  reserves  with  reference  to  prospective 
or  probable  ultimate  yields  of  growii^  crops,  they  are^  nevertheless, 
indirectly  benefited  by  these  reports.  The  market  pnces  in  centers 
of  trade  and  distribution  are  largely  governed  by  probabilities  of 
production  as  affecting  the  law  of  supply  and  demana  which  can  not 
DO  abrogated,  and  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  establish  price.  Such 
prices  are,  to  a  great  extent^  regulated  and  controlled  by  dependable 
mformation  regarding  growmg  crop  conditions  and  probable  yields, 
and  are  thus  measurably  protected  from  speculative  manipulation 
based  on  exa^rated  reports  promulgated  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
causing  unjustifiable  market  pnce  fluctuations. 

Hie  producer  is  protected  as  well  as  the  consumer,  and  the  evil 
effects  of  manipulative  speculation  are  largely  counteracted.  The 
seller  is  enabled  to  realize  such  prices  as  are  just,  and  the  buyer  pays 
what  the  product  purchased  is  properly  worth. 

CBOP  CONDITION  BEPOBTS. 

Though  regular,  systematic  reports  on  the  condition  of  crops  during 
the  growing  season  have  been  made  for  many  years  by  the  statistic^ 
branch  of  the  Department  of  A^culture,  there  is  occasional  mis- 
understanding and  lack  of  appreciation  of  them  bv  those  who  do  not 
comprehend  their  character  or  value^  which  would  be  obviated  by  an 
understanding  of  their  nature,  meanmg,  and  use. 

The  status— that  is,  the  general  condition  as  to  healthfulness  and 
prospective  yield — of  ^wing  crops,  from  seed  time  to  harvest,  has 
always  been  of  vital  interest  and  importance.  Before  systematic 
periodical  reports  were  issued  by  the  Government  for  the  whole 
country,  crop  conditions  were,  and  always  had  been,  the  subject  of 
constant  discussion  and  estimates  regarding  the  probabUities  of 
bountiful,  average,  or  meager  yields.  But  formerly  such  estimates 
were  indefinite  and  intangible,  were  expressed  in  words  as  variable  in 
meaning  as  the  personalities  of  those  usine  them,  and  incapable  of 
translation  into  any  form  of  statement  capable  of  clear  interpretation 
or  intelligent  comparison. 

For  example,  an  agricultural  observer  would  describe  a  growing 
crop  as  ''doing  fairly  well;"  another  would  say,  "com  is  in  need  ot 
rain;"  another,  "com  prospects  are  fair;"  yet  another,  "com  is 
growii^  rapidly,  and  with  good  weather  will  yield  handsomely,"  and 
so  on.  Such  reports  as  these  were  wholly  incapable  of  reduction  to 
any  definite,  understandable  statement.    It  was  necessary  to  read 
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the  entire  mass  of  them,  and  to  gather  an  impression  upon  which  to 
base  a  formulated  statement  of  their  meaning,  which,  in  itself,  would 
be  more  or  less  vague  and  indefinite.  Whether  such  reports  would 
indicate  a  full,  normal  crop,  or  some  percentage  of  a  full  crop,  could 
not  be  decided  by  any  one.    The  method  possessed  but  little  value. 

Under  the  plan  of  reporting  crop  conditions  now  pursued,  which  has 
been  foUowea  since  1871,  the  statements  of  reporters  are  expressed  in 
figures  instead  of  words,  which  indicate  the  percentage  of  full  yields 
expected  under  existing  conditions,  in  defined  geographical  areas. 
The  reports  are  capable  of  tabulation  and  mathematical  comi)utation, 
and  of  such  interpretation  as  to  afford  definite,  comparable  informa- 
tion. This  method  is  admittedly  the  best,  in  fact,  the  only  one  by 
which  growing  crop  conditions  can  be  intelligently  shown;  and  when 
the  inmvidual  reports  of  large  numbers  of  well-informed  persons  are 
properly  rendered  their  consolidation  can  not  fail  to  indicate  existing 
prospects  with  approximate  accuracy. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  there  can  be  no  such  infallible 
judgment,  no  such  exact  knowledge  of  the  promise  of  present  con- 
ditions, as  to  enable  any  one,  no  matter  how  intelligent  and  well 
informed,  to  indicate  by  figures  or  in  any  other  maimer  precisely 
what  relation  an  existing  crop  condition  bears  to  an  ultimate  harvest. 
The  observer  can  only  make  an  estimate,  based  on  his  best  knowledge 
and  judgment,  and  render  his  report  accordingly.  If  after  a  careral 
survey  or  the  situation,  he  is  of  opmion  that  a  normal  crop  is  promised, 
he  will  report  the  condition  as  100;  or,  if  he  thinks  that  only  three- 
fourths  or  a  crop  can  be  expected,  he  will  report  "  75."  His  reports 
are  estimates,  and,  from  their  very  nature,  can  not  more  than  approxi- 
mate the  facts;  on  the  other  hand,  when  lai^e  numbers  or  such 
reports  are  combined,  the  resulting  figures  must  closely  represent 
actual  conditions. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  the  indicated  condition  of  any  crop 
at  any  time  during  the  growing  season  will  certainlv  foretell  the 
ultimate  production.  Many  contingencies  may,  and  frequently  do, 
arise  before  and  up  to  the  time  of  harvest,  affecting  the  final  3deld 
either  adversely  or  beneficially,  and  it  would  therefore  be  unwise, 
because  probably  misleading,  to  base  an  unchangeable  estimate  of 
production  upon  any  reported  growing  condition;  such  condition  is 
subject  to  frequent  change,  is  almost  constantly  deteriorating  or 
improving,  and  any  prognostication  of  the  final  harvest  returns  based 
thereon  would  fail  or  verification  unless  the  condition  estimates  were 
exactly  correct  and  no  change  in  conditions  occurred  after  they  had 
been  made. 

The  value  of  condition  reports  consists  in  the  closely  accurate 
representations  they  afford  of  growing  crop  prospects  at  given  times 
before  harvest,  expressed  in  such  maimer  as  to  convey  dennite  mean- 
ings capable  of  being  readily  understood,  and  of  enabling  comparisons 
to  be  made  with  conditions,  similarly  expressed,  at  corresponding 
periods  in  preceding  years.  Such  reports  supply  the  constant  ana 
ever-increasing  demand  for  tanmble,  intelligible  information  regarding 
the  subiect  to  which  they  relate,  crop  conditions  during  growing 
seasons  oeing  of  universal  interest  and  concern.  The  chart  on  page 
19,  showing  the  condition  of  com  on  October  1  in  the  past  twenty 
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yearS;  expressed  in  percentages  of  a  normal  condition,  and  the  final 
yield,  as  estimated  m  December  of  each  year,  expressed  in  bnshdb 
per  acre,  demonstrates  how  closely  the  condition  reports  forecast  the 
final  results  of  harvests. 

ADDITIONAL  SPECIAL  FIELD  AGENTS   NEEDED. 

It  is  the  constant  aim  and  earnest  endeavor  of  this  Bureau  to  sup- 
ply the  public  with  unbiased  crop  estimates  which  shall  be  as  approx- 
imately accurate  as  is  possible  with  available  means  and  sources  of 
information. 

Experience  has  shown  that  for  the  past  few  years,  during  which  a 
small  corps  of  skilled  special  field  agents,  devoting  their  entire  time 
and  attention  to  our  work,  has  been  employed,  the  Bureau's  esti- 
mates have  been  more  generally  accepted  as  correctly  indicating 
conditions  and  probable  yields  than  formerly,  and  whenever  prov- 
able by  subsequently  ascertained  facts  they  have  been  shown  to 
have  been  sufficiently  close  to  form  bases  upon  which  producers  and 
consumers  dike  have  been  justified  in  relying. 

The  scope  and  accuracy  of  these  estimates  can  be  still  further 
enlarged  ii  means  can  be  supplied  to  increase  the  number  of  special 
field  agents.  The  territory  now  covered  by  each  of  the  small  pres^it 
force,  consisting  of  only  seventeen  men,  is  entirely  too  large  for  any 
one  man  to  canvass  and  report  upon  fully  every  month. 

A  small  addition  of  $10,000  to  our  appropriation  would  enable  the 
employment  of  three  special  field  agents,  making  twenty  in  all,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  size  of  territory  in  important  districts, 
and  not  only  provide  for  their  necessary  traveling  expenses  but  also 
permit  the  promotion  of  a  few  agents  whose  present  salaries  are  not 
commensurate  with  their  faithfulness,  zeal,  and  efficiency,  whose 
strenuous  labors  deserve  recognition  and  encouragement. 

PBODUCTION  AND  POPULATION, 

HISTORICAL   PROCEDURE. 

Frequent  assertions  that  the  fertility  of  the  soils  is  washing  into 
the  streams  and  that  the  productivity  of  cultivated  land  is  diminish- 
ing are  misleading  the  pubUc  into  tne  belief  that  the  agriculture  ot 
this  country  is  decadent  and  that  there  is  life  in  the  old  formula 
that  population  must  tend  to  increase  at  a  greater  rate  than  subsist- 
ence. 

The  situation  can  not  be  xmderstood  until  it  is  examined  histor- 
ically. This  is  a  country  in  which  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  of 
fresh  land  have  been  coming  into  production  faster  than  the  domestic 
consumption  has  required,  and  at  times  beyond  the  takings  of  import- 
ing foreign  countries.  As  eminent  a  man  as  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker 
expressed  the  belief  that  under  such  circumstances  farmers  on  the 
fresher  soil  were  economically  justified  in  robbing  the  land. 

All  of  the  historical  phases  of  agriciilture  now  exist  in  this  coimtiy. 
First,  the  **soil  robber;"  next  the  diminishing  production  per  acre  on 
"inexhaustible  land,"  which  surprises  the  farmer;  next  the  agri- 
cultural scientist,  who  points  the  way  to  a  better  agriculture  and 
larger  production  per  acre,  with  poor  responses  from  the  farmers. 

£i  tne  course  or  time,  especially  when  the  next  and  perha|>s  the 
third  generation  takes  the  farm,  important  advances  are  ma!ae,  at 
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first  irregularly  and  mostly  on  farms  of  the  leading  class  and  subse- 
quently with  increasing  diffusion  and  accelerated  speed. 

For  many  years  there  have  been  fresh  lands  witn  rather  high  but 
stationary  production,  older  lands  with  declining  production,  old 
lands  beginning  to  improve,  and  some  lands  well  advanced  in  improve- 
ment. As  the  proportions  of  these  classes  of  lands  have  varied  in 
relation  to  the  entire  cultivated  area  of  each  crop  the  national  average 
production  per  acre  has  varied. 

In  the  meantime  the  competition  of  new  land  consuming  some  of 
its  capital  in  the  production  of  crops  has  retarded,  if  not  prevented, 
the  improvement  of  old  land  needing  conservation  and  a  gain  in 
fertility.  The  improvement  of  the  older  land  is  not  an  academic 
question  of  conservation  of  national  resources,  but  it  is  to  be  worked 
out  in  the  endeavors  of  farmers  to  get  a  living,  and  a  better  one,  an 
end  that  can  not  be  attained  by  a  sudden  creditable  production  per 
acre  large  enough  in  the  aggregate  to  be  overproduction,  with  unprof- . 
itable  it  not  losing  prices  for  the  farmer. 

PRODUCTION  PER  ACRE  FOR  MANY  TEARS. 

It  is  worth  while  to  ascertain  the  results  of  the  complex  factors 
that  have  governed  the  agricultural  production  of  this  country  dur- 
ing the  last  forty-three  years,  as  the  records  of  this  Bureau  permit. 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  mean  production  per  acre  in  successive 
groups  of  years. 

From  the  ten-year  period  of  186G-1875  to  that  of  1876-1885  the 
production  of  com  per  acre  in  the  United  States  declined  2.3  per  cent, 
and  the  only  States  in  which  there  was  a  gain  were  Maine,  Rhode 
Island,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  and  California.  From  1876- 
1885  to  1886-1895  the  list  of  gaining  States  was  increased  by  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  New 
Mexico,  and  Idaho,  while  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Nebraska  were 
transferred  from  a  gaining  to  a  losing  production.  The  decline  of 
production  per  acre  tor  the  United  States  was  8.2  per  cent. 

Advancing  another  decade  to  1896-1905,  com  production  per  acre 
gained  in  30  of  the  46  States  and  Territories,  and  the  United  States 
average  increased  7.7  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  disastrous  season  of 
1901. 

The  mean  production  per  acre  during  the  four  years  1906-1909 
increased  7.1  per  cent  over  the  mean  of  the  preceding  ten  years. 

Wheat  has  oeen  disposed  to  increase  in  production  per  acre  more 
generally  than  com.  From  1800-1875  to  1876-1885  the  mean  per 
acre  increased  in  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mich- 
igan, and  Kentucky,  and  the  increase  for  the  United  States  was  3.4 
per  cent. 

From  1876-1885  to  1886-1895  the  mean  production  per  acre 
increased  in  24  out  of  41  States  and  Territories;  New  York,  Mich- 
igan, Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oregon,  and  California  were  not  included 
in  the  gaining  States.  The  gain  for  the  United  States  was  3.3  per 
cent. 

In  the  next  decade,  1896-1905,  the  mean  production  of  wheat  per 
acre  gained  in  35  out  of  44  States  and  Territories,  the  conspicuous 
omitted  States  being  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
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Missouri,  North  Dakota,  and  California.  For  the  United  States  the 
gain  was  6.3  per  cent  for  the  mean  of  the  ten  years  1896-1905  over 
that  of  the  previous  ten  years;  for  the  mean  of  the  four  years  1906- 
1909  the  gam  over  that  of  the  previous  ten  years  was  9.6  per  cent. 

Tobacco  production  in  the  United  States  increased  3.4  per  cent 
from  1866-1875  to  1876^1885,  Vh^nia  and  North  Carolma  being 
conspicuous  States  that  did  not  participate.  In  the  following  decade 
there  was  a  decline  of  2  per  cent  in  production  per  acre  in  the  United 
States,  followed  by  an  mcrease  of  5.2  per  cent  in  the  decade  1896- 
1905,  the  only  conspicuous  States  that  suffered  a  decline  being  Con- 
necticut and  New  York.  The  mean  production  per  acre  of  the  four 
years  1906-1909  is  an  increase  of  9.7  per  cent  over  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years. 

During  two  of  the  four  years,  1906-1909,  the  cotton  production 

Eer  acre  was  li^ht  because  of  adverse  weather  and  the  boll  w^vil, 
ut  in  spite  of  uiat  the  mean  of  these  four  years  is  0.3  per  cent  above 
that  of  the  ten  years  1896-1905,  which  was  the  decade  that  exceeded 
each  of  the  three  preceding  decades  in  production  per  acre.  The 
only  cotton  States  which  in  this  decade  did  not  improve  over  the 
mean  of  1886-1895  were  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arkansas;  for  the 
United  States  the  gain  was  3.8  per  cent. 

Potato  production  per  acre  m  the  United  States  declined  sharply 
from  1866-1875  to  1886-1895,  after  which  there  was  a  marked 
increase  during  1896-1905,  followed  by  another  increase  during 
1906-1909  to  a  higher  average  production  per  acre  than  is  disclosed 
bv  any  ten-year  mean  as  far  back  as  the  records  extend,  to  1866, 
Every  potato  State  gained  in  production  per  acre  in  1896-1905  over 
the  previous  decade  except  North  CaroUna,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Ix)uisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  New  Mexico.  The  gain  for 
the  United  States  was  15.3  per  cent  and  the  mean  of  tlie  following 
four  years  is  15.5  per  cent  higlier  than  that  of  the  preceding  ten  years. 

Hay  stood  higher  in  mean  production  per  acre  in  1896-1905  than 
in  any  of  the  preceding  tliree  decades.  The  gain  over  the  decade 
1886-1895  was  22  per  cent,  to  which  all  States  and  Territories  con- 
tributed except  Florida.  A  similar  sort  of  statement  applies  to 
oats,  the  percentage  of  increase  of  production  per  acre  for  tlie  mean 
of  1896-1905  being  15.6  per  cent  over  that  of  the  preceding  ten  years, 
the  States  that  did  not  nave  an  increase  being  few — ^Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, and  Oregon. 

Again,  for  narley  and  rye  a  similar  history  appears.  For  barley  the 
mean  production  per  acre  in  1896-1905  increased  11.1  per  cent  over 
the  mean  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  only  States  that  had  a 
decUne  being  New  Hampshire,  Missouri,  and  Connecticut.  For  rye 
the  percentage  of  increase  was  21.3,  and  the  only  State  that  did  not 
participate  was  California.  Both  barley  and  rye  gained  in  mean 
production  per  acre  in  the  foiu*  years  1906-1909. 

After  thirty  years  of  decadence,  buckwheat  all  but  regained  its 
mean  production  per  acre  in  1896-1905;  and  afterwards  gained  6.6 
per  cent  on  the  previous  decade  in  1906-1909,  thereby  reaching  the 
nighest  production  per  acre  in  the  records  of  this  Bureau. 

The  general  trend  of  the  mean  production  per  acre  was  a  declining 
one  during  the  two  decades  1876-1885  and  1886-1895  for  com,  oats, 
rye,  and  potatoes;  it  decUned  in  the  first  decade  and  sUghtly  increased 
in  the  second  in  the  case  of  barley,  buckwheat,   and  cotton;  it 
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increased  during  the  first  decade  and  diminished  during  the  second 
in  the  case  of  hay  and  tobacco;  in  tJie  case  of  wheat  mere  was  an 
increase  of  production  per  acre  throughout  the  two  decades,  the 
respective  percentages  or  increase  being  3.4  and  3.3. 

A  marked  change  in  the  production  per  acre  of  all  crops  appeared 
in  the  decade  1896-1905  in  comparison  with  the  mean  of  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years.  The  production  per  acre  of  com  increased  7.7 
per  cent;  of  wheat,  6.3  per  cent;  of  oats,  15.6  per  cent;  of  barley. 
11.1  per  cent;  of  rye,  21.3  per  cent;  of  buckwheat,  23.1  per  cent;  oi 
hay,  22  per  cent;  of  potatoes,  15.3  per  cent;  of  cotton,  3.8  per  cent; 
and  of  tooacco,  5.2  per  cent.  The  weather  of  the  four  years  1906-1909 
was  not  as  favoraole  for  crop  production  as  it  was  in  the  preceding 
ten  years,  so  that  the  production  of  oats  per  acre  declinea,  that  ot 
hay  remained  stationfijy,  and  that  of  cotton  and  barley  barely 
increased. 

In  the  case  of  other  crops  the  mean  production  per  acre  continued 
to  show  large  increases,  the  mean  of  these  four  years  over  that  of 
the  preceding  ten  years  being  an  increase  of  7.1  per  cent  for  com, 
9.6  per  cent  for  wheat,  6.5  per  cent  for  rye,  6.6  per  cent  for  buckwheat, 
15.5  per  cent  for  potatoes,  and  9.7  per  cent  for  tobacco. 

Summarizing  the  annual  estimated  yield  per  acre,  the  chart  on 
opposite  page  is  presented,  which  is  self-explanatory. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  trend  of  production  per  acre  for 
the  crops  named  from  the  decade  1866-1875  to  1909.  or  the  mean  of 
the  last  four  years,  1906-1909,  as  the  case  may  be.  Tne  figures  amply 
establish  the  fact  that  the  agriculture  of  tne  United  States,  aner 
passing  through  a  phase  of  decadence  incident  to  the  exploitation  of 
new  land,  has  obtained  a  secure  footing  in  the  contrary  direction 
toward  improvement. 

Comparative  froduciion  per  acre  of  specified  crops  in  the  United  States, 
[lOO-mean  for  18M-1905.] 


Period  and  year. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

Oata. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

Hay. 

Pota- 
toes. 

Cotton. 

TolMO. 

00. 

1866-1875 

103.6 
101.2 
92.9 
100.0 
120.2 
102.8 
104.0 
101.2 

88.1 
91.1 
94.1 
100.0 
114.8 
103.7 
103.7 
117.0 

94.9 
93.2 
86.5 
100.0 
105.4 
80.1 
84.5 
102.4 

91.2 
89.2 
90.0 
100.0 
112.7 
94.8 
100.0 
96.8 

88.3 
86.4 
82.5 
100.0 
108.4 
106.5 
106.5 
104.5 

101.1 
80.7 
81.2 
100.0 
102.8 
98.9 
109.4 
115.5 

84.7 
86.8 
81.9 
100.0 
93.8 
100.7 
105.6 
98.6 

110.1 
96.2 
86.7 
100.0 
12L1 
113.0 
101.5 
126.5 

96.6 
93.9 
96.3 
100.0 

iiao 

97.0 
106.7 
85.9 

98.8 

1876-1885 

97.0 

1886-1895 

95.0 

1896-1905 

IOOlO 

1906 

112.0 

1907 

112.0 

1908 

UB.0 

1909 

106.9 

Percentage  of  increase  (+)  or  decrease  (— )  of  yield  per  acre  in  the  United  States. 


Crops. 


1866-1875 

1876-1885 

to 

to 

1876-1885. 

1886-1895. 

-  2.3 

-8.2 

+  3.4 

+3.3 

-  1.8 

-7.2 

-  2.2 

+0.9 

-  2.2 

-4.5 

-20.2 

+0.7 

+  2.5 

-6.6 

-12.6 

-9.9 

-  2.8 

+2.6 

+  3.4 

-2.0 

1886-1895       189G-1906 

to  to 

1896-1905.      1906-1909. 


Com 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Hay 

Pooitoes... 

Cotton 

Tobacco 


+  7.7  I 

+  6.3 

+16.6 

+11.1 

+21.3 

+23.1 

+22.0 

+15.3 

+  3.8 

+  6.2 


+  7.1 
+  9.6 
-6.8 
+  1.2 
+  6.5 
+  6.6 
OlO 
+15.5 
+  0.3 
+  9.7 
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PRODUCTION    COMPABED    WITH    NOBMAL    INCBEASE    OF    POPULATION. 

The  statistical  test  that  the  fanners  of  this  country  have  met  in  the 
foregoing  examination  of  production  per  acre  is  not  as  severe  as  the 
one  which  in  varying  degrees  and  in  varying  numbers  of  States  they 
are  prepared  to  meet  in  a  comparison  of  production  per  acre  witn 
population.  There  is  a  prevalent  misunderstanding  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  increase  of  population  in  this  country.     It  seems  to 
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be  assumed  that  the  net  immigration  is  to  continue  for  a  century  and 
over  at  the  rate  of  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  million  people  an- 
nually.^ How  quickly  immigration  can  be  reduced  to  zero  was  shown 
by  the  industrial  depression  of  1908.  No  one  who  would  take  a  far 
sight  into  the  future  would  reckon  upon  an  indefinite  continuance  of 
a  considerable  immigration. 
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Another  prevalent  oversight  in  a  consideration  of  this  subject  con- 
cerns the  birth  rate.  It  seems  not  to  be  generally  known  that  the 
birth  rate  of  this  country,  as  of  all  the  countries  of  western  and  central 
Europe,  is  a  diminishing  one;  so  that  while  the  increase  of  population 
must  be  admitted  to  the  reckoning  a  diminishing  rate  of  increase  must 
be  recognized.  A  former  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Mr.  William  S.  Rossiter,  made  an  examination  of  the  population 
statistics  of  the  census  of  1900  and  the  two  preceding  ones  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  present  increase  of  population  of  the  older 
race  stocks.  In  other  words,  he  eliminated  the  foreign-bom  element, 
which  has  a  considerably  higher  birth  rate  than  the  older  elements  of 
our  population.  The  conclusion  was  that  the  increase  of  population 
in  this  country,  after  eliminating  the  influence  of  the  foreign-bom 
upon  the  conglomerate  national  birth  rate,  was  about  H  per  cent  for 
the  census  year,  or  about  12^  per  cent  for  a  decade. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  for  a  comparison  of  production  per  acre 
in  recent  jears  with  the  normal  increase  of  population;  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  mcrease  unaffected  by  immigration  and  the  high  birth  rate 
of  the  immigrants.  This  is  the  form  of  the  problem  as  it  will  present 
itself  more  and  more  closely  as  the  years  elapse. 

From  1886-1895  to  1896-1905  the  mean  production  per  acre  of 
wheat  increased  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  normal  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  four  New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  eleven  Southern  States^_Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  seven 
Mountain  States  and  Territories^nd  Washington.  Two  States  are 
very  near  inclusion  in  this  list — Wyoming  and  Oregon. 

in  the  case  of  com  production,  increased  production  per  acre  has 
exceeded  the  normal  mcrease  of  population  in  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware^ Maryland,  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois. 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  and  three  Mountain  States,  ana 
very  nearly  the  required  increased  production  was  made  by  New 
Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

A  long  list  of  States  gained  in  production  of  oats  per  acre  in  a 
greater  aegree  than  the  normal  increase  in  population.  They  are 
found  in  New  England  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Greorgia;  in 
important  States  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  north  and  south;  in  the  Mountain 
States :  and  in  Washington. 

Witn  regard  to  barley  twenty-one  States  and  Territories  are  found 
in  the  similar  list ;  for  rye  the  list  of  States  numbers  30,  buckwheat  19, 
and  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Delaware  are  near  the  reauirement  for 
admission  to  the  list.  Wisconsin  is  the  only  State  that  nas  produced 
tobacco  with  an  increase  during  the  time  under  consideration  which 
is  larger  than  the  normal  increase  of  population,  but  the  increase  is 
very  nearly  equal  to  this  population  increase  in  the  case  of  Maryland, 
Virginia^  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  and  IlUnois.  Increase  of  cotton 
production  per  acre  above  the  normal  increase  of  population  is  found 
m  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Oklahoma,  with  a  supple- 
mentary list  of  four  States  almost  able  to  enter  the  list — ^Vii^inia, 
Tennessee,  Geoi^a,  and  Louisiana. 

The  list  of  States  that  produced  potatoes  with  an  increase  per  acre 
above  the  normal  increase  of  population  contains  many  of  the  States 
in  the  potato  belt,  and  the  number  is  24,  with  4  States  almost  eligible 
for  admission. 
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The  largest  list  of  States  in  the  consideration  of  the  various  crops 
in  which  production  per  acre  during  the  period  under  consideration 
exceeded  normal  increase  of  population  is  found  in  the  case  of  hay; 
35  States  are  in  this  list  with  5  more  States  having  increases  nearly 
sufficient  for  their  entry,  so  that  the  hay  crop  of  nearly  the  entire 
United  States  has  increased  in  production  per  acre  faster  than  the 
normal  rate  of  increase  of  the  population. 

CX>MPARISON   WITH   ACTUAL  INCREASE   OF  POPULATION. 

A  still  more  severe  test  than  the  foregoing  may  be  placed  upon  the 
increased  production  per  acre  of  the  crops  under  consideration,  and 
in  this  test  the  increase  may  be  coinpared  with  the  actual  increase 
of  population  which,  as  before  explained,  is  greater  than  the  normal 
increase.  Com  production  per  acre  increased  from  1886-1895  to 
1896-1905  at  a  rate  which  quite  or  very  nearly  equaled  the  actual 
increase  of  population  in  Delaware.  Maryland.  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
miia,  Ohio,  Illmois,  Wisconsin,  Micnigan,  Soutn  Dfucota,  and  Utah. 
The  fist  for  wheat  contains  22  States  and  Territories  distributed  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  list  for  oats  are  16  States;  for 
barley,  15  States;  for  rye.  21  States;  for  buckwheat,  18  States;  for 
cotton,  only  1  State,  Oklahoma,  containing  new  land;  for  tobacco 
only  Wisconsin;  for  potatoes,  15  States,  all  in  the  potato  belt;  and 
for  hay,  25  States  ana  Territories. 

A   POTENTIAL  FUTUBE. 

The  foregoing  presentation  of  the  information  that  is  possessed 
concerning  the  trend  of  agricultural  production  in  this  country  in 
comparison  with  population  makes  it  plain  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  now  passing  through  some  of  the  early  and 
middle  phases  of  agricultural  land  exploitation,  it  nevertheless  ap- 
pears that  the  final  stage  of  better  agnculture  and  increased  produc- 
tion per  acre  has  been  reached  in  many  States  for  a  varying  number 
of  crops,  and  that  production  per  acre  is  not  only  beginnmg  to  exceed 
the  normal  increase  of  population,  but  really  to  exceed  the  actual 
increase. 

The  ability  of  the  soil  and  of  the  agricultural  arts  and  sciences  to 
produce  crops  at  a  rate  of  increase  greater  than  either  the  normal  rate 
of  increase  of  population,  or  the  normal  as  temporarily  influenced  by 
immigration,  nas  been  demonstrated  times  innumerable  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  by  the  experiment  stations,  and  by  intelli- 
gent farmers  all  over  the  country.  The  potentiaUty  of  agncultural 
f)roduction  as  a  national  achievement  sufficient  for  growth  of  popu- 
ation  has  been  so  numerously  and  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  as  to 
be  now  beyond  intelligent  question.  The  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Demonstration  Work,  now  carried  on  in  12  cotton  States^  employs 
375  traveling  agents  and  has  many  thousands  of  demonstrating  farms. 
It  is  proving  by  results  on  thousands  of  farms  that  preparation  of  the 
soil  so  as  to  make  the  best  seed  bed  adds  100  per  cent  to  the  average 
crop  on  similar  lands  with  an  average  preparation  in  the  old  way : 
that  the  planting  of  the  best  seed  makes  a  gain  of  50  per  cent;  ana 
that  shallow,  frequent  cultivation  produces  an  increase  of  another  50 
per  cent,  making  a  total  gain  of  200  per  cent,  or  a  crop  three  times  the 
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average  crop  produced  on  those  farms  where  the  plans  and  methods 
of  the  demonstration  work  have  been  adopted. 

THB  mCBEASED  COST  OF  LTVINa. 

A  dominant  feature  from  a  statistical  view  point  of  the  past  vear, 
as  well  as  now^  has  been  the  persistent  agitation  r^arding  ana  dis- 
cussion of  the  mcreased  cost  of  living. 

The  prices  of  food  products,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  necessaries 
have  been  advancing  in  recent  years  to  an  extent  that  has  caused 
widespread  interest  and  vital  concern  to  all  classes  except  those 
whose  incomes  are  sufficiently  large  to  render  them  indifferent  to 
increased  costs,  or  to  those  whose  earnings  and  consequent  buying 
power  have  increased  in  equal  or  greater  ratio  than  have  the  prices 
of  commodities  they  are  compelled  to  purchase. 

The  general  advance  in  pnces  has  been  greater  than  the  increase 
in  eammj^  of  the  average  wage-earner  in  cities  and  towns  or  those 
employed  in  mining,  manufacturing,  or  transportation,  whose  incomes, 
in  manv  instances,  nave  been  stationary  or  nearly  so.  Thousands  or 
these  classes  have  been  feeling  more  ana  more  the  pressure  of  advanc- 
ing prices,  and  their  plaints  nave  been  voiced  frequently  and  insist- 
ently by  newspapers,  magazines,  and  legislators. 

But  the  advance  in  pnces  has  not  affected  similarly  all  classes  of 
those  who  work  for  their  hveUhood,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
such  advance  has  or  has  not  become  burdensome  depends  for  its 
solution  in  any  case  on  the  ascertainment  of  facts  regarding  the  rela- 
tive earnings  and  purchasing  power  of  consumers  at  this  time  as 
compared  with  a  time  when  necessary  commodities  of  nearly  every 
kina  commanded  lower  prices  than  at  present. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  cities  and 
towns;  in  the  country,  however,  they  have  been  and  are  far  different. 

Quietly  the  farmer  has  been  ridng  from  the  depths  into  which  he 
was  cast  by  the  ruinously  low  prices^  in  the  early  nineties  until  now 
he  has  reached  a  plane  where  he  receives  a  well-deserved  recomi>ense 
for  his  labors.  Probably  never  before  has  the  average  farmer  been 
in  better  condition  than  m  recent  years.  Farmers  are  rapidly  accjuir- 
ing  the  modem  conveniences  formerly  possessed  only  by  those  Uving 
in  cities,  such  as  furnace-heated  houses,  water  and  bath  facilities, 
free  mail  delivery,  telephones,  etc.,  and,  with  good  crops  commanding 
remunerative  prices,  he  is  becoming  more  and  more  abte  to  secure 
such  conveniences  and  to  indulge  in  many  luxuries  enjoyed  pre- 
viously only  by  the  prosperous  in  urban  communities. 

Witnin  the  past  ten  years  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  has 
increased  more  than  50  per  cent.  Such  conditions  are  having  and 
will  continue  to  have  more  force  in  keeping  the  rising  generation  of 
farmers'  children  upon  the  farm  than  volumes  upon  volumes  of 
printed  advice  to  stay  there.  When  there  was  much  hardship  and 
no  profit  in  farming,  such  advice  was  useless;  now  farm  life  is  becom- 
ing profitable  and  more  attractive,  and  such  advice  is  becoming 
unnecessary. 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  definitely  the  effect  of  the  higher 
prices  of  nearly  every  necessary  of  life  on  the  greatest  of  all  classes  of 
Americans  engaged  m  the  greatest  of  all  American  occupations,  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  has  recently  made  a  special  inquiry  regiu^ding 
the  average  retail  prices  of  about  eighty-five  staple  commodities 
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purchased  by  farmers  throughout  the  United  States  in  1899  and  1909. 
The  required  information  was  supplied  by  many  retail  merchants 
throughout  the  country,  the  average  prices  at  wluch  the  goods  were 
sold  oxiring  each  of  the  two  years  oeginning  and  ending  the  decade 
being  for  goods  of  the  same  grade  and  description  in  each  instance. 

The  data  thus  secured,  used  in  connection  with  comparative  yields 
per  acre  of  ten  leading  crops,  the  prices  received  for  them  by  farmers, 
and  their  consequent  average  value  per  acre  in  each  of  the  years  men- 
tioned, clearly  show  that  tne  American  farmer  has  suffered  no  loss 
or  curtailment  of  purchasing  power.  On  the  contrary,  the  farmers' 
abiUty  to  buy  has  mcreased  much  more  than  the  prices  of  the  things 
he  has  bought. 

The  three  following  tabular  presentations  make  this  fact  very  clear. 
They  show,  first,  the  average  farm  value  per  acre  in  1899  and  1909  of 
ten  leading  crops,  separately,  and  their  combined  average  value  per 
acre;  second,  the  average  retail  prices  at  which  eighty-five  staple 
manufactured  products  were  sold  to  farmers  by  merchants  through- 
out the  United  States  in  1899  and  1909;  and,  tmrd^  the  buying  power 
possessed  by  three  of  the  crops  specified  in  the  first  table,  namely, 
com,  wheat,  and  cotton,  as  appliea  to  each  of  the  commodities  namea 
in  the  second  table,  with  the  average  combined  buyii^  power  per 
acre  of  all  ten  of  said  crops.    The  taoles  are  self-explanatory. 

Acreage,  yield,  farm  price,  and  farm  valus  per  acre  of  epecified  crope  in  1899  and  1909. 

[The  acreages  and  yields  for  1899  are  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  those  for  1909  are  as  estimated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  tona  prices  for  both  years  are  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.] 


Crop. 


Acres 
(000  omitted). 


1899. 


1909. 


Total  yield 
(000  omitted). 


1899. 


1909. 


Yield  per 
acre. 


1899.       1909. 


Com bushels. 

Wheat* do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Rye do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Hay tons. 

Tobacco pounds. 

Cotton do... 


94,914 
62,689 
29,640 

4,470 

2,054 
807 

2,939 
61,691 

1,101 
24,275 


108,771 
46,723 
33,204 

7,011 

2,006 
834 

3,525 
45,744 

1,180 
30,938 


2,666, 
658, 
943, 
119, 
25, 
11 
273, 
84, 


1,635 
1,569 
,234 
1,318 
,011 
868.113 
4,467,097 


2,772,376 

737,189 

1,007.353 

170,284 

32.239 

17,438 

376,637 

64,938 

949.357 

4,783,220 


28.1 
12.5 
31.9 
26.8 
12.4 
13.9 
93.0 
1.4 
788.2 
184.0 


25.6 

15.8 

30.3 

24.3 

16.1 

20.9 

106.8 

1.42 

804.3 

154.6 


Crop. 


Com bushels. 

Wheat* do... 

Oats do... 

Barley do... 

Rye do... 

Buckwheat do... 

Potatoes do... 

Hav tons. 

Tobaooo pounds. 

Cotton do... 


Average. 


Farm  price  per  unit 
December  1— 


1899. 


Cenit. 
30. 
5a 
24. 
40. 
51. 
55. 
39. 
$7. 
6. 


1909. 


Centt. 
59.6 
99.0 
40.5 
55.2 
73.9 
69.9 
54.9 
$10.62 
10.1 
13.9 


Farm  value  per  acre 
December  1— 


1899. 


DoOan. 
8.51 
7.30 
7.94 
10.80 
6.32 
7.74 
36.27 
10.18 
52.02 
M3.32 


9.51 


1909. 


DoUart. 
15.20 
15.64 
12.27 
13.41 
11.90 
14.61 
58.63 
15.08 
81.23 
»22.06 


16.42 


Percent 
increase  in 
value,  1909 
over  1899. 


78.6 
114.0 
54.5 
24.2 
88.3 
88.8 
61.7 
48.1 
56.3 
65.6 


72.7 


a  Spring  and  winter  wheat  combined. 


^  Average  value  for  season. 
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ANNUAL  BEPOBTS  OF  DEPABTMENT  OP  AGBICULTXJBE. 


Within  the  past  year  this  Bureau  sent  the  following  letter  of 
inquiry  to  a  large  number  of  retail  dealers  doing  business  with 
farmers: 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  Bureau  to  obtain  comparative  prices  of  various  articles  of 

Eneral  use,  in  the  yean  1899  and  1909,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  such  prices 
>ve  increased  or  decreased  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  appreciate 
it  very  much  if  you  wiU  quote  the  prices  which  prevailed  in  the  two  vears  mentioned 
for  such  articles  as  you  can  convemently.  Prices  for  the  two  years  should  be  for  the 
same  grades  of  articles,  so  that  they  may  be  properly  compiired.— (Signed  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.) 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  list  of  about  eighty-five  articles 
of  general  use  by  farmers. 

Replies  to  ttus  inquiry  were  tabulated  and  averaged,  with  the 
following  result: 

Comparative  prica  of  articUi  punhoied  by  farmen  in  1909  and  1899, 


ArUde. 


1900. 

1899. 

14.2 

15.1 

18.9 

17.2 

0.3 

4.70 

14.7 

ia3 

6.0 

5.0 

1.0 

1.30 

4.19 

3.90 

7.4 

7.2 

£.73 

5.27 

45.0 

41.7 

44.0 

28.0 

31.2 

28.7 

71  6 

07.8 

78.4 

72.8 

81.0 

72.3 

48.2 

40.0 

21.8 

19.7 

24.4 

23.0 

27.2 

22.0 

82.0 

70.4 

84.4 

71.0 

1.88 

1.07 

74.0 

01.4 

80.0 

05.0 

3.97 

3.32 

4.18 

3.24 

1.44 

1.21 

1.94 

1.48 

0.0 

5.2 

9.0 

7.2 

18.2 

14.3 

89.8 

82.0 

3.10 

2.90 

09.0 

62.0 

50.0 

53.8 

77.0 

72.4 

3.15 

2.98 

50.8 

50.8 

44.2 

41.0 

70.8 

71.0 

33.2 

31.0 

32.4 

31.0 

11.3 

12.3 

27.0 

24.0 

70.8 

70.0 

3.81 

3.51 

3.70 

3.57 

30.0 

34.1 

10.0 

9.0 

70.8 

70.3 

42.1 

39.8 

27.3 

25.0 

1.04 

.92 

50.19 

04.95 

3.78 

3.44 

70.0 

08.0 

18.21 

15.21 

1.77 

1.58 

44.8 

38.8 

Pflfomt' 


Coal  oil,  gallon cents.. 

Coffee,  pound do — 

Flour,  barrel dollars.. 

Lard,  pound cento.. 

Matches,  box do 

Salt,  barrel dollars.. 

Soap,  cake cento.. 

Starcn,  pound do 

Socar,  ix>und do.... 

Tobaooo,  plug,  pound do 

Brooms,  each do 

Dish  pans,  each do 

Dinner  plates,  set do 

Fruit  Jars,  dozen do 

Kitchen  chairs,  each do 

Lamps,  each do — 

Stoves,  each dollars.. 

Tin  pails,  each cento.. 

Wooden  bucketo,  each do 

Wooden  washtuDB,  each do 

Gloves,  pair do 

Hato,  each dollars.. 

Jumpers,  each cento.. 

Overalls,  each do 

Raincoats,  each dollars.. 

Rubber  booto.  pair do 

Bhlrto,  flannel,  each do 

Shoes,  brogan,  pair do 

Calico,  yard cento.. 

Muslin,  yard do 

Sheeting,  jrard do 

Axes,  each do 

Barb  wire,  100  pounds dollars. . 

Dungforks,  each cento.. 

Hatcheto,  each do — 

Lanterns,  each do 

Nails,  100  pounds dollars. . 

Pitchforks,  each cento. . 

Pincers,  each do 

Saws,  buck,  each do 

Screw  hooks,  box do 

Screw  eyes,  box do 

Shotguns,  each dollars. . 

Steeftraps,  each cento . . 

Shovels,  each do 

Staples.  100  pounds dollars. . 

Steel  wire,  100  pounds do 

Wire  fence,  rod cento. 

Axle  grease,  box do... 

Buggies,  each dollars. 

Buggy  whips,  each cento. 

Com  cutters,  each do. . . 

Chums,  each dollars. 

Cream  separators,  each do. . . 

Grindstones,  each do 

Halters,  each cento.. 

Hamess.  single,  set dollars. 

Horse  blanketo,  each do... 

Hoes,  each cento. 


81.9 
100.8 
132.4 
15L5 
100.0 
114.9 
105.0 
102.8 
10&7 
lO&O 
153.8 
10&7 
106.4 
107.7 
112.9 
104.8 
110.7 
100.1 
120.4 
117.3 
117.9 
112.0 
130.5 
122.9 
119. 0 
129.0 
119.0 
131.1 

iao.9 

125.0 
127.3 
1QB.7 
100.8 
111.3 
109.7 
100.4 
100.7 
111.8 
100.2 
10&2 
100.1 
104.5 

91.9 
112.2 
109.7 
108.5 
105.3 
106.0 
104.2 
109.2 
106.8 
108i2 
112.0 

91.1 
109.9 
11X1 
lit.  7 
112.0 

m.5 
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Comparative  prices  of  articles  purchased  by  farmers  in  1909  and  1899 — Continued. 


Article. 


1909. 


1899. 


Peroent. 
age,  1909 
to  1899. 


Harrows,  ordinary,  each dollars. 

Manure  spreaders,  each do... 

Mowers,  each. do... 

Picks,  rach cents. 

Plows,  turning,  each dollars. 

Scythes,  each cents. 

Saddles,  each dollars. 

Tedders,  each do... 

Wagons,  single,  each do... 

Wacons,  double,  each do . . . 

CarboUc  add,  crude,  pound cents. 

Copperas,  pound do... 

Lime,  barrel dollars. 

Paris  green,  pound cents. 

Sulphur,  pound do. . . 

Wifch-hasel, pint  bottle do... 

Baskets,  one-half  bushel,  each do. . . 

Milk  cans,  lO-fnllon,  each dollars. 

Milk  pails,  each cents. 

Paints .  ready  mixed ,  gal  Ion dollars . 

Paint  brushes,  each cents. 

Rope,  hemp,  pound do... 

Sacks,  grahi,  each do... 

Scales,  small,  each dollars. 

Twine,  binder,  100  pounds do... 


10.49 
103.33 
47.23 
70.7 
11.45 
86.0 
16.56 
29.4 
47.45 
66.83 
35.0 
10.0 

1.29 
30.5 

8.5 
25.0 
51.2 

2.66 
37.7 

1.62 
76.3 
13.6 
18.0 

1.04 

9.74 


9.27 
100.55 
46.01 
66.0 
10.76 
74.1 
14.52 
27.4 
44.47 
60.72 
30.0 
10.0 

1.12 
27.0 

8.5 
25.0 
39.0 

2.56 
34.4 

1.29 
67.9 
12.4 
14.0 
.96 

9.06 


113.2 
102.7 
102.7 
107.1 
106.4 
116.1 
114.0 
107.0 
106.7 
113.4 
116.7 
100.0 
115.2 
113.0 
100.0 
100.0 
131.3 
104.7 
109.6 
125.6 
112.4 
109.7 
128.6 
108.3 
107.5 


Average,  all  articles.. 


112.1 


The  quantity  of  articles  specified  which  could  be  purchased  with 
the  value  of  1  acre  of  com  and  wheat,  respectively,  in  1909  and 
1899,  was  as  follows: 

QtLontity  piarchasable  by  value  ofl  acre. 


Article 

Com. 

Wheat. 

1909. 

1899. 

1909. 

1899. 

Coal  oil '. 

gallons. . 

107.0 

80.4 

2.4 

96.8 

304.0 

9.5 

362.8 

205.4 

265.3 

33.8 

34.5 

48.7 

21.3 

19.4 

18.6 

31.5 

62.3 

55.9 

18.4 

18.0 

8.1 

20.5 

18.9 

3.8 

3.6 

10.6 

7.8 

230.3 

168.9 

83.5 

16.9 

481.0 

22.0 

25.8 

19.7 

4S2.5 

66.4 

49.5 

1.8 

82.6 

170.2 

6.1 

213.3 

118.2 

161.5 

20.4 

29.8 

29.7 

12.6 

11.7 

11.8 

18.5 

37.0 

37.7 

12.1 

11.9 

5.1 

13.6 

13.0 

2.6 

2.6 

7.0 

5.8 

163.7 

118.2 

59.5 

10.3 

287.5 

13.7 

15.8 

n.8 

285.6 

iiao 

82.6 

2.6 

99.5 

312.4 

9.8 

372.8 

211.1 

272.6 

34.7 

35.5 

50.1 

21.8 

19.9 

19.1 

32.4 

64.0 

67.4 

18.9 

18.5 

8.8 

21.1 

19.4 

3.9 

3.7 

10.8 

8.1 

236,7 

173.6 

85.8 

17.4 

494.3 

22.6 

26.6 

20.3 

496.9 

48.3 

Coffee 

pounds. . 

42.4 

piour 

.barrels.. 

1.5 

Lard 

pounds. . 

70.9 

Matches 

r. boxes.. 

146.0 

Salt 

barrels.. 

5.3 

Soap 

cakes 

183.0 

Starch 

pounds. . 

101.4 

Sugar. 

do. . . . 

138.5 

An 

17  6 

Brooms. t  t  ^ .  ^  ^  t  ,  ^ 

25.5 

Pith  pans ..T r 

25.4 

Dinner  plates 

sets.. 

10.8 

Fruit  jais. 

Kitcmm  chiAn 

dosens.. 

10.0 
10.1 

Lamps 

15.9 

Tlnpaiis 

81.7 

Wooden  buckets 

32.3 

Wooden  washtubs 

10.4 

Gloves 

laa 

Hats,  lUt 

4.4 

11.9 

Overalls 

11.1 

Rain  coats 

2.2 

Rubber  boots 

2.3 

Shtrtff,  flannel 

6.0 

Shoes,' brogan 

Calico.. -TT. 

pairs.. 

yards.. 

4.9 
14a  4 

Muslin 

do.... 

101.4 

ghM^pg -                              - 

do---. 

51.0 

SjSlt^  \ , :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  :":::::::::^^^^    : : : 

8.8 

Barb  wire 

Pnogforki  ,,..,,,-  ^ ,  -  r  r  r ,  -  - 

pounds.. 

246.6 
11.8 

Hatnietf 

13.1 

Lanterns 

10.0 
245.0 

mSTIt;;;/.::::;:;::::"::::::™^^^^^ 

poonds.. 
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Qtumtity  purchasable  by  value  ofl  acre — Continued. 


Article. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

igoo. 

1899. 

1909. 

1890. 

Pitchforks 

26.8 
34.4 
19.8 
45.8 
46.9 
66.1 
19.8 

399.0 

404.3 
42.2 

162.0 
36.1 
66.7 
14.6 
21.6 
8.6 
33.9 
21.6 
16.1 
17.7 
43.4 

162.0 
11.8 
49.8 

178.8 
60.8 
29.7 
6.7 
40.3 
9.4 
19.9 

111.8 
84.4 
14.6 

166.1 

16.8 
20.6 
12.0 
269 
27.6 
34.6 
12.2 
242.6 
238.3 
26.0 
88.6 
21.4 
34.0 

9.2 
13.6 

6.4 
21.9 
12.9 

9.4 
11.6 
28.4 
86.1 

7.6 
31.6 

loai 

34.0 
21.8 

3.3 
24.7 

6.6 
12.6 
68.6 
60.8 

8.9 
03.9 

27.6 
36.3 
20.3 
47.0 
48.2 
66.6 
20.3 

4iao 

416.4 
43.4 

166.2 
37.1. 
57.2 
15.0 
22.1 
8.8 
34.9 
22.1 
16.6 
18.2 
44.6 

166.2 
12.1 
61.2 

183.8 
62.5 
30.5 
6.8 
41.4 
9.6 
2a6 

114.9 
86.8 
16.0 

1G0.4 

14.4 

Pinoen 

17.6 

Saws,  buck 

las 

ScTBw  hooks 

Screw  eyes 

boxes.. 

do 

23.1 
23.6 

Steel  traps 

29.7 

Shovels -- 

10.4 

Staples 

pounds. . 

908.0 

Steel  wire 

do 

2016 

Wirefeooe 

rods.. 

2L4 

Axle  grease 

Buggy  whips 

boxes.. 

76.0 
18.3 

Com  cutters 

29.3 

Chums 

7.9 

Halters 

11.6 

Hnrpt  biAnicAts.  ,.r..r. , , 

4.6 

Hoes 

18.8 

Picks 

11.1 

Sprayers 

8.0 

scySS!::::::::;;:::::;::;::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^ 

9.9 

Osrbollcacid 

Copperas 

pounds.. 

do.... 

24.3 
73.0 

JAme 

barrels.. 

6wi 

Paris  green 

Sulphur 

pounds.. 

do 

27.0 
86.9 

Wltdh-ha«el 

pints.. 

29.3 
18.7 

Milk  cans,  10-gallon 

2.9 

Milk  palls 

21.3 

Paints,  r«idy  mixed 

pf^lnt  hnwhwi 

gallons.. 

6.7 
10.8 

Rope,  hemp 

Sacks,  grain 

pounds. . 

68.9 
62.1 

pnftiw,  ^ftii : 

7.6 

Twine,  binder 

pounds.. 

80.6 

The  quantity  of  articles  specified  which  could  be  purchased  with 
the  value  of  1  acre  of  cotton  and  with  the  average  value  of  1  acre 
of  all  crops,  in  1909  and  1899,  was  as  follows: 

Qtumtity  purchasable  from  value  of  1  acre. 


Article. 

Cotton. 

Average  of  an 
crops. 

1909. 

1899. 

1909. 

1899. 

Coal  oil 

giaions.. 

165.4 

116.7 

3.6 

140.6 

441.2 

13.8 

626.6 

296.1 

385.0 

49.0 

60.1 

7a  7 

3a9 

28.1 

27.0 

45.8 

9a4 

81.1 

26.7 

26.1 

11.7 

29.8 

27.4 

6.6 

5.3 

88.2 

77.4 

2.8 

129.3 

266.4 

9.6 

833.8 

186.0 

262.8 

31.9 

46.6 

46.4 

19.6 

18.3 

18.4 

29.0 

57.9 

68.9 

18.9 

18.6 

8.0 

21.7 

20.3 

40 

4.1 

115.6 

86.9 

2.6 

104.6 

328.4 

ia3 

391.9 

221.9 

286.6 

36.5 

37.3 

62.6 

23wO 

20.9 

20.1 

84.1 

07.3 

6a4 

19.9 

19.6 

8.7 

22L2 

20.4 

41 

3.9 

63.0 

Coffee 

pounds.. 

66.3 

Flour 

.barrels.. 

2.0 

Lard 

pounds. . 

92.3 

Hatches 

.'.boxes. . 

isas 

Salt 

barrels.. 

6w8 

Soap 

cakes.. 

2S8.S 

Starch 

pounds. . 

132.1 

Sugar 

do 

18a6 

ToDaoco 

do-... 

218 

Br00n>S  ......TTr.T,-.Tr.......r^r,...,r..*...r..T..T-.rrTTTT-^,rT.r,rT^. 

33.3 

Pish  pans  .............................r 

33.1 

I>inner  plates 

sets.. 

140 

Fruit  Jars 

Kltrbi»n  rb^in , . 

doiens.. 

13.1 
13.2 

I^amps 

2a7 

Tin  pails 

4LI 

Wooden  buckets 

42.1 

Wooden  washtubs 

Hi 

Gloves 

111 

Hats,  felt 

17 

Jumpers 

l&f 

OTer^is 

146 

Bain  coats 

19 

Rubber  boots 

19 
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Quantity  purchasable  from  value  qfl  acre — Continued. 


Article. 

Cotton. 

Average  of  aU 
crops. 

1909. 

1809. 

1909. 

1890. 

flhirtoi,  flftnmtf 

15.3 
11.4 

384.2 

245.1 

121.2 
24.6 

698.1 
32.0 
37.4 
28.6 

700.3 
38.8 
49.9 
28.7 
66.4 
68.1 
79.9 
28.7 

579.0 

586.7 
61.3 

220.6 
52.4 
80.8 
21.2 
31.2 
12.5 
49.2 
31.2 
23.3 
25.7 
63.0 

220.6 
17.1 
72.3 

259.5 
88.2 
43.1 
8.2 
58.5 
13.6 
28.9 

162.2 

122.6 
21.2 

226.5 

n.o 

9.0 

256.2 

185.0 
93.1 
16.1 

450.0 
21.5 
24.8 
18.4 

447.0 
26.2 
32.0 
18.8 
42.2 
43.0 
54.1 
19.0 

379.4 

373.1 
39.1 

138.8 
33.5 
53.3 
14.5 
21.1 
8.4 
34.3 
20.2 
14.7 
18.0 
44.4 

133.2 
11.9 
49.3 

156.7 
53.3 
34.2 
5.2 
38.7 
10.3 
19.6 

107.4 
95.1 
13.9 

147.0 

11.4 
8.5 

248.8 

182.4 
90.2 
18.3 

519.6 
23.8 
27.8 
21.3 

521.3 
28.9 
37.1 
21.4 
49.5 
50.7 
59.5 
21.4 

431.0 

436.7 
45.6 

164.2 
39.0 
60.1 
15.8 
23.3 
9.3 
86.7 
23.2 
17.3 
19.1 
46.9 

164.2 
12.7 
53.8 

193.2 
65.7 
32.1 
6.1 
43.6 
10.1 
21.5 

120.7 
91.2 
15.8 

108.6 

7.0 

Shoes,' brogan 

Calico... TT. 

V^- 

yards. . 

6.4 
182.0 

Bfosliii 

do 

132.1 

BhMrtlnif 

do.-.. 

66.5 

Axes - - 

11.6 

Barb  wire 

pounds.. 

321.8 
15.8 

Hat(3iet8 

17.7 

Lanterns r - 

13.1 

N^lln 

nonnds. . 

810.1 

Pitchforla .". 

18.7 

Ptncers ,.,.,-,-_,,,,-.,..,.-,, 

22.0 

Saws,  book 

18.4 
80.1 
80.7 

Screw  hooks. 

boxes.. 

do  . 

Steel  trajw - 

38.7 

Shovels r T--. 

18.6 

Staples 

pounds. . 

270.0 

Steel  win 

do 

266.4 

Wfm.  fATUW                                

rods.. 

27.0 

Axle  grease 

Tlnflw  whins 

boxes.. 

09.1 
23.0 

Com  cutters 

38.0 

Churns , 

10.8 

Halters 

15.1 

TlnnM  hlAnVAtd 

6.0 

Hoes 

24.6 

Picks    .           

14.4 

10.5 

Scythes 

12.8 

Carbolic  acid 

Copperas 

pounds.. 

do 

31.7 
05.1 

Lime 

barrels.. 

8.5 

Paris  green 

Sulphur 

poimds.. 

do 

35.2 
111.0 

Wifch-hasel 

Baslrets,  one-half  bushel 

pints.. 

88.0 
24.4 

Mnk<?enff,  lO-gaJion..        

3.7 

Milk  pails.  .".      

27.6 

Pahits.  ready-mixed 

P^n^hmthM , 

gallons.. 

7.4 
14.0 

Rope,  hemp 

Sacks,  grain x ..  r 

pounds.. 

76.7 
67.0 

Scales,  small 

9.0 

Twine,  Wnder 

pounds.. 

105.0 

The  number  of  acres  of  com,  of  wheat,  etc.,  which  was  required 
to  buy  the  articles  specified,  in  1909  and  1899,  was  as  follows: 

Cost  in  acres. 


Artide. 

C!om. 

Wheat. 

Cotton. 

All  crops  aver- 
aged. 

1909. 

1899. 

1909. 

1899. 

1909. 

1899. 

1909. 

1809. 

Stove 

Shotgun 

Buggy 

Cream  separator 

Aeret. 
L4 

.7 
5.1 
3.9 

.2 
1.2 

.7 
6-8 
3.1 

.8 
1.1 
1.9 
3.1 
4.5 

Aeret. 
2.3 
1.4 
8.3 
7.6 
.4 
1.8 
1.1 
11.8 
5.4 
1.3 
1.7 
3.2 
5.2 
7.1 

Aeret. 
L4 

.7 
4.9 
8.8 

.2 
1.2 

.7 
6.6 
3.0 

.7 
1.1 
1.9 
8.0 
4.4 

Aeret. 
2.7 
L7 
9.6 

a9 

.5 
2.1 
1.3 
13.8 
6.3 
1.5 
2.0 
3.8 
6-1 
8.3 

Aeret. 

1.0 

.5 

3.5 

2.7 

.2 

8 

.5 

4.7 

3.1 

.5 

.8 

1.3 

2.2 

8.1 

Aeret. 
1.5 

.9 
5.3 
4.9 

.3 
1.1 

.7 
7.5 
8.5 

.8 
1.1 
2.1 
8.3 
46 

Aeret. 
L3 

3.6 

.2 

1.1 

.6 

6.3 

ZO 

.7 

1.0 

1.8 

2.9 

4.2 

ilcret. 
2.1 
1.8 
7.4 
6.8 

Grindstone 

Hanww^i  (single) 

.4 

1.6 

Harrow.  1..."...' 

Manure  spreader x  . . 

LO 

10.6 

Mower..: 

Plow  (turning) 

4.8 
1.1 

Saddle 

1.5 

Tedder 

Wagon  (single) 

Wagon  (double) 

2.0 
4.7 
6.4 

73477'— AGB  1910- 
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If  we  represent  by  100  the  quantity  which  could  be  purchased  in 
1899  with  the  value  of  1  acre  or  com,  wheat,  etc.,  the  relative  quan- 
tity which  could  be  purchased  with  the  value  of  1  acre  in  1909  was 
as  follows: 

Purchasing  power  in  1909  ^  compared  toith  1899^  represented  by  100 ,  of  the  value  of  1  acre 

of  farm  crops  indicated. 


Article. 

Com. 

Wheat 

Cot- 
ton. 

Aver-I 
crops. 

Article. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

Cot- 
ton. 

Aver- 
crops. 

Coal  oil 

P.eL 
190- 
162 
133 
117 
179 
166 
170 
174 
164 
166 
116 
164 
169 
166 
158 
170 
168 
148 
152 
151 
159 
147 
146 
146 
138 
161 
134 
141 
143 
140 
164 
167 
161 
163 
167 
160 
160 
168 
166 
170 
171 
160 
162 
166 

P.et. 
228 
196 
167 
140 
214 
186 
204 
206 
197 
196 
139 
197 
202 
199 
189 
204 
202 
178 
182 
181 
180 
177 
176 

m 

161 
180 
166 
160 
171 
168 
196 
200 
192 
196 
201 
202 
191 
202 
197 
208 
206 
191 
196 
197 

P.eL 
176 
161 
126 
109 
166 
144 
158 
161 
162 
164 
108 
152 
158 
154 
147 
168 
156 
138 
141 
140 
146 
137 
136 
140 
129 
139 
127 
130 
132 
130 
163 
155 
149 
161 
165 
167 
148 
166 
153 
157 
168 
148 
161 
163 

P.et. 
183 
157 
130 
113 
173 
161 
164 
168 
160 
160 
112 
150 
164 
160 
152 
166 
163 
143 
147 
147 
163 
143 
141 
141 
134 
144 
133 
136 
138 
136 
150 
162 
156 
129 
163 
163 
155 
162 
160 
164 
166 
164 
167 
160 

Steel  wire 

P.et. 
170 
160 
172 
160 
164 
150 
159 
159 
166 
167 
171 
154 
153 
179 
156 
156 
179 
179 
136 
173 
163 
142 
160 
163 
130 
164 
166 
161 
194 
164 
196 
163 
149 
158 
174 
174 
168 
167 
167 
167 
167 

P.eL 
203 
208 
206 
208 
196 
190 
191 
191 
186 
199 
206 
184 
184 
214 
186 
190 
214 
214 
163 
200 
196 
168 
190 
105 
167 
197 
190 
193 
238 
196 
235 
196 
179 
180 
206 
208 
201 
188 
200 
201 
180 

P.eL 
157 
157 
159 
166 
162 
146 
148 
140 
143 
154 
160 
143 
142 
166 
144 
147 
106 
166 
126 
158 
151 
132 
147 
151 
120 
153 
154 
150 
180 
163 
183 
151 
138 
146 
161 
161 
156 
145 
155 
156 
146 

P.eL 
164 

Coffee 

Wire,taiioe 

163 

vioor 

Axle  grease 

166 

£2?:;:.;:;::::.::::: 

Buinrv^wi|iT», . ,  t  ,  t  , , . . 

161 

Hatches 

Comoattecs 

158 

SS!.".::::::;;;;;;;:: 

Chums 

158 

Soap 

Halters 

151 

fiSrch...:::::::::::::. 

Horse  blankets 

Hoes 

156 

Baear 

150 

Tobaooo. 

Picks 

161 

Sprayers 

165 

Ptohp«»n« 

scySS!.....!...::::: 

140 

Dinner  nlatSn 

CarboUcadd 

147 

j^TjTLjir^     

Copperas 

173 

Klt4!h^n  f hahrff 

Lime 

140 

I^unps 

Pads  green 

ISS 

TInrfMk 

Sulphur 

173 

Wooden  buckets 

Wi&h-hasei 

173 

Wooden  washtubs 

Baskets 

132 

Gloves 

MflK  cftnif 

165 

Hats 

M"lrT>alte 

156 

Junipers 

Pni^^ 

136 

Oyeralla 

PftlTtt  bm^h**! 

154 

Rain  coats 

Rope 

157 

Rubber  boots 

Sacia 

134 

BhirtSi  flannel 

Scales 

160 

Shoes.' 

Twine 

m 

Calico 

Stoves 

156 

Muslin 

Shotguns 

188 

Hh^ting 

Bulges 

Cream  separators 

Orlndstones 

158 

Axes..r 

190 

Barb  wire 

157 

Purwforlnp , , , . , 

Harness 

144 

Hatchets 

18 

I^antems 

Manure  spreaders.. . . 
Mowers. 

168 

Kails 

168 

Pitchforks 

Plows 

Itt 

Saddles 

151 

Saws 

Tedders 

161 

Screw  hooks 

Wagons,  single 

Wagons,  double 

Average,  all  arti- 
cles  

162 

Screw  eyes 

IS 

Steel  traps 

Shovels 

160 

191 

148 

Staples 

154 

From  the  foregoing  data  it  appears  that,  whereas  the  value  of  an 
acre  of  the  farmer's  crops  in  1909  was  72.7  per  cent  more  than  in 
1899,  and  the  cost  of  articles  purchased  increased  about  12.1  per 
cent,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  produce  of  1  acre  in  1909  was 
about  54  per  cent  greater  than  the  purchasing  power  of  the  produce 
of  1  acre  m  1899.  An  acre  of  com  naving  increased  78.6  per  cent  in 
value,  its  purchasing  power  increased  60  per  cent;  an  acre  of  wheat 
having  increased  114  per  cent,  its  purchasing  power  has  increased 
91  per  cent;  and  an  acre  of  cotton  having  increased  65.6  per  cent,  its 
purchasing  power  has  increased  about  48  per  cent. 
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U.  S.  Depabtment  op  Agricultube, 

Office  of  the  Librabian, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  26, 1910. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  executive  report  of 
the  Library  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 
Respectfully, 

Clabibel  R.  Babnett, 

Librarian. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


wobb:  of  the  yeab. 

In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Library  for  the  past  fiscal  year  it 
may  be  said  in  general  that  it  has  been  one  of  decided  growth  in  all 
branches  of  the  work.  The  Library  appropriation  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  year,  the  staff  was  la^^r,  and  the  routine  work  accom- 
plished correspondingly  greater.  The  accessions  in  books  and  peri- 
odicals also  outnuml^red  those  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  statis- 
tics of  the  use  of  the  Library  show  an  mcrease  of  15  per  cent.  The 
following  report  on  the  work  accomplished  bears  testimony  to  willing, 
faithful,  ana  efiicient  service  on  the  part  of  the  staff. 

BOOICS. 

With  the  growth  of  the  Library  and  its  various  activities  there  has 
not  been,  unfortimately,  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  amoimt 
of  space  at  its  disposal.  In  the  last  report  of  the  Library  attention 
was  called  to  the  need  of  more  room.  This  need  has  now  become 
imperative,  and  unless  it  is  provided  for  in  the  immediate  future  the 
work  and  usefulness  of  the  Library  will  be  very  seriously  handicapped. 
During  the  past  year  a  small  amount  of  additional  shelving  was  pur- 
chased and  about  two-thirds  of  the  books  in  the  Library  were  shifted 
in  order  to  reUeve  the  congestion  at  different  points,  but  the  crowded 
condition  is  now  past  reUeving  through  such  means.  Furthermore, 
all  the  space  avadable  for  shelving  has  been  made  use  of.  With 
shelves  filled  to  overflowing  with  books  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them 
in  an  orderly  condition,  and  as  a  result  many  of  them  are  misplaced 
and  much  time  is  wasted  in  searching  for  them.  Not  only  are  the 
book  rooms  crowded,  but  also  the  workrooms.    The  cataloguing 
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room,  which  is  a  room  22  by  20i  feet  in  size,  with  only  two  windows, 
and  these  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  has  in  it  seven  desks  ana 
seven  large  catalo^e  cases.  At  tnree  or  the  desks  artificial  li^ht  is 
necessary  much  of  the  time.  It  is  impossible  under  such  conditions 
to  accomplish  the  maximmn  work.  In  order  to  reUeve  effectually 
the  present  crowded  condition  and  provide  space  for  the  growth  of 
the  next  four  years,  at  least  four  additional  rooms  are  urgently 
needed. 

tJSE  OF  THE  LIBKABY. 

During  the  past  year  the  charges  recorded  at  the  loan  desk  num- 
bered 35,180,  an  increase  of  4,574  as  compared  with  the  previous 
J  rear.     The  record  of  similar  charges  for  the  past  five  yearg  is  as 
ollows: 

Record  of  use  of  the  Library  for  the  fiscal  years  1906  to  1910. 


Month. 


July 

Aagust 

September. 

October 

November.... 
December.. 
January 


Fiscal  year. 


1905-6. 


1,170 
1,210 
1,436 
1,782 
1,381 
1,645 


1906-7.  1907-8. 


1,078 
1,378 
1,088 
1,594 
1,599 
1,832 
2,005 


1,375 
1,446 
1,270 
1,789 
2,051 
1,918 
2,621 


1908-9. 


1,642 
1,455 
1,893 
2,714 
2,406 
2.682 
3,061 


190^ 
10. 


2,490 
2,334 
2,540 
2,610 
3.567 
3,315 
3,364 


Month. 


February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 


Fiscal  year. 


1905-4. 


1,933 
1,895 
1,634 
1,524 
1.468 


18,066 


190^7. 


1,715 
1,894 
1,885 
1,604 
1,322 


18,994 


1907-«.  1908-0. 


2.380 
1,960 
1,660 
1,981 
2,001 


2,798 
3,000 
3,160 
2,913 
2,873 


22,470  ,30,606 


190»- 
10. 


3.221 
3,310 
2,804 
2,706 
2,917 


35,180 


In  connection  with  the  statistics  of  the  use  of  the  Library  it  is  nec- 
essary to  explain  each  year  that  the  above  figures  do  not  mclude  (1) 
a  record  of  the  circulation  of  single  unboimd  numbers,  (2)  a  record 
of  the  use  of  the  books  deposited  in  the  various  bureaus  and  divi- 
sions of  the  Department,  (3)  a  record  of  the  books  used  in  the  Library. 

A  separate  record  of  the  books  borrowed  from  other  libraries  was 
not  kept  previous  to  February,  1909,  and  it  is,  therefore,  impossible 
to  compare  the  number  borrowed  during  the  past  year,  namely, 
4,701,  with  the  record  for  the  whole  of  the  previous  year,  but  the 
average  number  borrowed  each  month  from  February  to  June,  1909, 
can  be  compared  with  the  average  number  borrowed  each  month 
from  July,  1909,  to  June,  1910,  which  averages  are,  respectively,  339 
and  391 .  As  in  previous  years,  we  have  made  most  frequent  demands 
on  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's 
Office,  and  the  Library  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  to  these  Ubra- 
ries  our  special  thanks  are  due.  While  our  demands  on  other  libra- 
ries have  not  been  so  frequent,  they  have  been  all  met  in  the  same 
generous  spirit.  The  help  which  the  work  of  the  Department  has 
received  through  the  loan  of  books  from  these  various  libraries  is 
greatly  appreciated.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  somewhat  rare  occur- 
rence for  this  Library  to  borrow  books  from  hbraries  outside  of  the 
city,  but  during  the  past  year  or  two  such  loans  have  become  frequent. 
By  reason,  however,  of  the  superior  Ubrary  resources  of  Washington, 
only  a  comparatively  small  per  cent  of  the  books  reauested  and  not 
contained  in  this  Library  need  to  be  sought  for  outside  of  the  city. 

The  number  of  books  borrowed  from  this  Library  during  the  past 
year  by  scientists  outside  of  the  city  was  548,  an  mcrease  of  132  as 
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compared  with  the  previaus  year.     The  statistics  of  such  loans  for 
the  past  four  years,  arranged  geographically,  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year. 

Fiscal 

I  year. 

i 

i 

i 

1 

►• 

i 

r^ 

1 

Ahibema 

7 

1 
2 

IS 

1 

6 
2 
16 

1 

56 
1 
9 
7 

New  Josey 

8 
3 
63 

18 

"  "if 

1 

38 

2 

Alaska 

N«»w  Hampffhlre 

4 

66 

24 
3 

4 
9 
18 

AiisoDft 

31 

13 

11 

NewYorkTT 

21 
2 

91 

Arkansas * 

North  Carolina 

38 

CftW^ff^li^.  , 

10 

4 

32 

1 
7 
10 

10 

4 
41 

North  Dakota 

2 

Colorado 

Ohio 

16 

13 

Oregon 

24 

DdawaK 

PenosylvaBia 

4 

4 

Florida 

13 

81 
1 

11 
2 
2 
1 

54 

7 
16 
2 
6 
2 
3 
13 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
1 
4 
3 
18 

Rhod»'  Tffiand , 

1 

Osoreia 

South  Carolina 

3 
3 
1 

16 

28 

1 

DtoS. i 

TndliMiA 

13 
9 

TenoMSW 

4 
5 
8 
1 
4 
9 
3 
4 

6 
4 
4 
13 
9 

9 

TPXftS 

12 

loira 

Vermont 

14 

K^Mvsas 

1 

Virginia 

28 

Kentacky 

Wiiihinrt^pn 

6 

I«onifilana 

9 

1 
9 
11 
5 

1 

8 
7 
16 
35 
4 
11 

12 
17 
12 
3 
7 
9 
2 
4 
1 
12 

West  Virginia 

2 

Ifrfne    , 

Wisconsin 

13 

9 

1 
1 
14 

1 

4 

Mf^^yliMJd 

Wyi^fntng 

6 

Massachusetts 

^■anada. ". 

Hawaii 

5 

11 

3 

jfMTfiaica , . , 

MtMlMlnnl' 

Mexico 

1 

MLaaiiml. 

7 

7 

Porto  Rloo 

1 

2 

SH 

Montana 

Total 

Nebraska.' "1'!"!!!'!!' 

6 

248 

391 

416 

50 

N4?vada 

1 

From  the  statistics  given  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  use  of  our 
books  outside  the  city  nas  more  than  doubled  in  the  past  four  years. 
By  far  the  greater  number  were  sent  to  scientists  connected  with  the 
state  agricmtural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  Although  this 
Ubrary  is  a  reference  library  ana  its  first  duty  is  unquestionablv 
to  the  Department,  it  is  also  its  duty  to  serve  the  ^ricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations,  and  as  a  part  of  that  service  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  library  to  extend  the  use  of  its  collections 
to  the  scientists  connected  with  these  institutions  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  without  interfering  with  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment. It  is  understood  that  the  privileges  which  the  library  is  able 
to  extend  in  connection  with  the  lending  of  its  books  outside  of  the 
Department  are  necessarily  limited,  and,  as  far  as  known,  they 
have  not  been  abused  nor  has  the  lending  of  the  books  interfered 
perceptibly  with  the  work  of  the  Department.  But  even  if  the 
work  were  interfered  with  to  some  extent,  as  an  offset  to  this,  and 
by  far  overbalancing  it,  must  be  considered  the  many  favors  and 
benefits  which  scientists  connected  with  the  Department  have 
enjoyed  through  the  generous  policy  of  other  libraries  in  lending 
books  for  use  m  the  work  of  the  Department.  An  analysis  of  the 
items  borrowed  for  use  outside  of  the  city  showed  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  were  periodicals.  When  some  cheap  and  simple 
method  of  exact  reproduction  is  perfected,  the  problems  connected 
with  the  interlibrary  loans  will  be  greatly  reduced.  It  will  then  be 
feasible,  when  only  parts  of  volumes  are  needed,  to  make  copies  of 
the  articles  to  send  out  of  the  city  instead  of  sending  the  volumes. 
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UBKABY  PXXBLICATIONS. 

The  publication  of  the  quarterly  bulletin  of  accessions  entitled 
"Accessions  to  the  Department  Library"  was  continued  through 
the  calendar  year  1909.  The  bulletins  (Nos.  73  and  74)  for  the 
two  quarters  from  July  to  December,  1909,  comprised  131  pages, 
an  average  of  65  pa^es  to  a  bulletin.  As  a  quarterly  bulletin  is  too 
infrequent  and  a  Diuletin  of  65  pages  too  laree  for  satisfactory  use 
as  a  record  of  cmrent  accessions,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the 
quarterly  list  of  accessions  and  to  pubUsh  in  its  place  a  monthly 
bulletin,  beginning  with  Januaiy,  1910.  The  six  numbers  for  the 
period  January  to  June,  1910,  have  been  paged  consecutively  and 
comprise  167  pages.  The  classified  subject  arrangement  which  has 
been  foimd  useful  in  the  quarterly  bulletins  has  been  continued  in 
the  monthly  bulletins.  At  the  end  of  the  year  an  author  index 
will  be  issued.  As  a  Ust  of  accessions  the  Monthly  Bulletin  has  the 
advantage  of  more  frequent  issue  and  with  the  publication  of  an 
author  index  at  the  end  of  each  year  its  permanent  usefulness  as  a 
bibUography  of  agricultural  and  scientific  Uterature  will  be  greatly 
increased.  The  title  was  changed  from  "Accessions  to  the  Depart- 
ment Library"  to  "Monthly  Bulletin,"  in  order  to  make  it  more 
comprehensive,  since  it  is  planned  to  include  other  matter  besides 
the  list  of  accessions.  On  the  back  cover  have  been  printed  lists  of 
some  of  our  desiderata.  By  calling  attention  in  this  wav  to  our 
wants  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  acquire  many  pubUcations 
needed  to  complete  the  hbrary  files. 

In  addition  to  the  Montlily  Bulletin  the  regular  series  of  hbrary 
bulletins  will  be  continued.  It  will  include  the  miscellaneous 
pubhcations  of  the  library,  such  as  special  hsts  and  bibUo^aphies 
on  various  subjects.  In  JDecember,  1909^  was  issued  in  this  series 
Bulletin  No.  75.  entitled  "List  of  periodicals  currently  received  in 
the  hbrary  of  tne  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture."  The 
Ust  was  prepared  by  the  Assistant  Librarian,  Miss  Emma  B.  Hawks, 
and  comprises  72  pages. 

The  Report  of  tne  Librarian  for  1909,  a  pamphlet  of  16  pages,  was 
issued  in  November,  1909. 

HAILINa  LISTS  AND  FOAEION  EXCHANaES. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Library  considerable  space  was  given  to  a 
statement  on  the  various  mailing  lists  in  charge  of  the  Library.  As 
there  have  been  no  decided  changes  in  the  Usts  during  the  past  yewr, 
a  detailed  statement  in  regard  to  them  is  not  given  in  the  present 
report.  In  addition  to  having  charge  of  the  "Libraries  list"  and  the 
various  foreign  mailing  lists,  it  has  also  been  the  duty  of  the  Library 
for  some  years  to  attend  to  the  miscellaneous  requests  from  foreign 
countries  for  publications  of  the  Department.  There  has  been  a 
certain  propriety  in  having  this  work  in  charge  of  the  Library,  in 
view  of  the  close  connection  between  exchanges  and  the  distribution 
of  pubUcations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  by  reason  of  its  connection 
witn  the  distribution  of  Department  publications  the  Library  has  been 
able  to  increase  greatly  the  number  and  value  of  its  exchanges.  But. 
in  view  of  the  tendency  toward  centralization  in  the  distribution  oi 
government  publications,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not  per 
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haps  be  advisable  to  transfer  the  work  to  the  Division  of  Publications 
if  some  satisfactory  cooperative  arrangement  can  be  made  with  the 
Division  of  Publications  and  the  various  bureaus  and  oflBices  whereby 
the  Library  maj  have  the  same  facilities  for  obtaining  exchan^ 
that  it  now  enjoys.  The  time  which  the  work  in  connection  with 
the  mailing  lists  and  the  distribution  of  publications  has  hitherto 
required  of  the  Library  could  then  be  spent  to  greater  advantage  on 
that  part  of  the  work  more  closely  connected  with  the  activities  of 
the  Library,  namely,  the  work  of  obtaining  exchanges. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  apparently  an  increasing 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  bureaus  and  omces  of  the  Department 
to  cooperate  with  the  Library  in  the  matter  of  exchanges.  Their 
willingness  to  have  them  addressed  to  the  Library  is  especially  appre- 
ciated, as  the  Library  is  thereby  better  able  to  keep  the  files  cornpiete 
and  up  to  date.  It  is  Hso  most  desirable  to  have  in  one  place  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  all  the  publications  received  at  the  Department. 
This  arrangement  in  regard  to  exchanges,  which  may  perhaps  not 
unfittingly  DC  described  as  a  pooling  of  interests,  undoubtedly  works 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department. 

ACCESSIONS. 

The  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  maps  added  to  the  Library 
during  the  year  was  as  follows: 

Purchases: 

Volumes 1, 454 

Pamphlets 65 

Maps 8 

Continuations 1, 574 

Total 3,101 

Gifts: 

Volumes 488 

Pamphlets 387 

Maps 43 

Continuations 2, 728 

Total 3,646 

Volumes  made  by  binding  periodicals  and  serials 1, 409 

Grand  total 8, 156 

In  addition  to  the  accessions  noted  above,  all  of  which  were  cata- 
logued, there  were  received  91  volumes,  286  pamphlets,  590  continua- 
tions, and  1  map,  which  had  not  yet  been  catalogued  on  July  1,  1910. 
The  total  recorded  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  Library 
on  July  1,  1910,  was  109,630. 

Besides  new  books^  the  Library  was  able  to  purchase  during  the  year 
many  rare  old  botamcal,  horticultural,  and  zoological  works  from  our 
lists  of  desiderata.  Considerable  progress  was  also  made  in  completing 
imperfect  files  of  important  periodicals.  Among  the  sets  completed 
may  be  noted  the  following: 

Annalen  der  oenologie. 

Annales  foresti^res  et  m^tallumques. 

Archie!  voor  de  Java  suikerindustrie. 

Bulletins  d 'arboriculture,  de  floriculture  et  de  culture  potag^re. 

Deutsche  dendrologische  gesellschaft.    Mittheilungen. 

Deutsche  entomologische  zeitschrift  Iris. 
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Entomologists'  annual. 

Flora  and  sylva. 

Foretliche  bl&tter. 

Foretliche  mittheilun^en. 

Jahresbericht  dber  die  erlahningen  und  fcntschritte  auf  dem  gesamtgebiete  der 
landwirtschaft. 

Klostemeuberg  bei  Wien,  K.K.  Chemisch-physiologische  versuchsstation  f Or  wein- 
und  obstbau  in.    Mittheihingen. 

Natuurkundig  tijdschrift  voor  Nederlandsch  Indi^. 

New  Zealand  institute.    Transactions  and  proceedings. 

Le  progr^  v6t^rinaire. 

Revue  Dryologiq ue. 

Revue  d 'hygiene  et  de  police  sanitaire. 

Zeitschrilt  f  llr  wissenscnaftliche  zoolo^e. 

Zentralblatt  Itir  die  gesamte  physiologie. 

Zentralblatt  f  Ur  stomrechsel-  und  verdauungskrankfaeiten. 

PEaiODICALS. 

The  periodicals  currently  received  during  the  year  numbered  2,002 
different  titles,  exclusive  of  annuab  and  other  seriab  of  infrequent 
issue.  The  number  of  new  titles  added  during  the  year  was  136. 
Of  the  total  number  of  periodicals  received  768  were  purchased  and 
1,234  received  by  gift  and  exchange.  To  the  number  of  different 
periodicals  purchased  should  be  added  65  duplicates,  making  a  total 
of  803  periodicals  purchased.  In  the  number  of  gifts  and  exchanges 
are  included  305  publications  of  state  departments  and  ex{>eriment 
stations,  which,  though  not  properly  called  periodicals,  are  neverthe- 
less of  frequent  issue  and  are  entered  and  circulated  at  the  periodical 
desk  in  the  same  manner  as  the  periodicals.  If  these  305  puolications 
are  deducted  from  the  total  number  of  periodicals  currenuy  received, 
namely,  2,002,  it  leaves  1,697  regjular  periodicals.  A  l€u*ge  proportion 
of  the  exchanges  are  received  in  duplicate,  greatly  addmg  to  the 
amount  of  material  handled.  A  count  was  made  of  the  number  of 
current  unbound  periodicals  handled  daily  from  May  7  to  June  6, 1910, 
which,  compared  with  a  similar  count  made  for  May,  1909,  is  as 
follows: 


Mft7  7to 
June  6, 1910 
(25  days). 

New  num bcrs  received  and  recorded i,S23  4,92S 

Doily  average 181  197 

Returns  from  circulation 4,731  5, 104 

Daily  average. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  a  complete  record  for  the  whole  year  of 
the  circulation  of  current  periodicals,  but  the  above  statement  of 
the  circulation  for  a  single  month  gives  some  idea  of  the  growth 
of  the  work.  The  figures  do  not,  however,  give  any  adequate  idea  of 
the  real  circulation  of  the  current  periodicals.  They  represent 
Uttle  more  than  the  circulation  to  bureaus  and  offices  and  do  not  for 
the  most  part  include  the  circulation  to  individuals  in  those  offices. 
For  example,  a  periodical  that  is  charged  by  us  once  at  the  periodical 
desk  to  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Ubrary  may  circulate  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  individuals  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  before  it  is 
returned  to  the  main  Library. 
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Ta  meet  the  frequent  demands  for  information  regarding  the 
periodicals  received  oy  the  Library  there  was  prepared  during  the 
past  year  a  Ust  of  those  currently  received  in  1909.  The  list,  which 
contains  1,575  titles,  is  arranged  alphabetically  by  title  of  the  peri- 
odical and  also  has  a  subject  mdex.  It  has  proved  to  be  very  useful 
and  has  without  doubt  increased  the  circulation  of  the  penodicals. 

There  is  need  in  the  periodical  division  of  another  assistant  whose 
time  can  be  entirely  devoted  to  work  with  serials,  of  which  the 
Library  receives  not  fewer  than  2,500  in  addition  to  the  2,002  peri- 
odicals received.  To  keep  the  files  complete  and  up  to  date  requires 
continual  vigilance  and  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  correspondence. 
It  is  hoped  that  much  more  time  can  be  devoted  to  this  work  during 
the  next  year  in  order  that  the  next  printed  catalogue  of  the  periodical 
and  serials  in  the  Library  may  not  show  so  many  imperfect  files. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  3,245  volumes 
were  prepared  tor  the  bindery  during  the  past  year,  an  increase  of 
1,335  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  This  is  the  first  increase 
in  the  nimiber  of  books  bound  that  it  has  been  possible  to  report 
eiixce  1906,  in  which  year  2,463  volumes  were  bound.  The  increase 
of  the  past  year  was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  more  funds  were 
available  for  binding  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to 
devote  more  time  to  the  work.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  report  a  still  greater  increase  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  When  the 
number  of  current  periodicals  and  serials  received,  by  the  Library 
is  taken  into  consideration  it  is  evident  that  at  least  5,000  volumes 
should  be  bound  each  year.  Even  with  that  annual  increase  it  will 
be  some  years  before  it  will  be  possible  to  catch  up  with  the  arrears 
which  have  accimiulated. 

In  addition  to  the  3,245  volumes  sent  to  the  government  bindery, 
128  voliunes  of  periodicals  were  put  in  temporary  binders.  These 
binders  are  used  for  periodicals  which  need  to  be  preserved,  but 
which  are  not  so  frequently  used  as  to  justify  permanent  binding. 
They  are  also  used  for  incomplete  volumes,  as  they  permit  the  inser- 
tion of  the  missing  numbers  wnen  they  are  obtained,  and  in  the  mean- 
time keep  the  file  in  an  orderly  condition  in  a  form  convenient  for 
use. 

DUPLICATES. 

This  Library  accumulates  a  lame  number  of  dupUcates  of  govern- 
ment and  state  pubUcations,  and  also  a  large  number  of  duplicate 
periodicals.  They  are  sent  currently  as  gifts  to  the  bureaus  and 
ofBces  of  the  Department  and  later  find  their  way  to  the  Library, 
which  in  many  cases  has  already  received  copies.  In  spite  of  the 
time  consumed  in  handling  these  duplicates  and  the  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  them,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Library  to  encourage 
the  bureaus  and  offices  to  send  tneir  exchanjges  to  the  Library,  as 
valuable  additions  are  often  received  in  this  way.  Many  of  the 
dupUcates  would,  without  doubt,  be  appreciated  by  other  libraries, 
but  the  problem  has  been  how  to  place  them  where  they  will  be 
of  use.  Lack  of  room  and  assistance  to  devote  to  the  care  and  disposal 
of  duplicates  has  from  time  to  time  forced  the  destruction  of  many 
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publications  of  probable  value  to  other  libraries.  For  a  few  years 
previous  to  the  spring  of  1909  the  library  had  the  privilege,  as  did 
other  government  libraries,  of  sending  its  duplicates  to  the  Library 
of  Congress,  but  lack  of  space  and  assistance  for  the  work  forced 
the  library  of  Congress  to  discontinue  this  arrangement.  Since 
that  time  our  duplicates  have  accumulated.  Lack  of  sufficient  work 
room  for  sorting  material  and  the  entire  lack  of  space  for  storage 
has  rendered  the  problem  acute.  As  we  could  not,  however,  bring 
ourselves  to  the  point  of  destroying  this  material  without  at  least 
offering  it  to  other  Ubraries,  the  best  makeshift  arrangement  which 
it  seemed  possible  to  make  under  the  circumstances  was  to  list  the 
material,  which  was  then  packed  away  in  sacks  and  stored  tempo- 
rarily in  a  storeroom  lent  for  the  purpose  through  the  courtesjr  of 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  Department.  The  list  is  now  in  preparation 
and  is  to  be  printed.  Copies  will  then  be  sent  .to  the  state  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations  for  them  to  make  selections. 
The  future  policy  of  the  Library  in  connection  with  the  disposal  of 
its  duplicates  will  dei)end  largely  on  the  demands  for  the  items  in 
this  list.  With  proper  cooperation  and  encouragement  from  the 
state  agriculturaF  colleges  and  experiment  stations  it  would  seem 
a  legitimate  function  or  this  Library  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  exchange  of  agricultural  duplicates,  but  the  expense  connected 
with  the  work  would  not  seem  justified  unless  there  is  an  urgent 
demand  for  the  service. 

CATALOaUES. 

The  total  number  of  books,  pamphlets,  maps,  and  continuations 
catalogued  during  the  year  was  8,156.  There  were  added  to  the 
main  catalogue  25,023  cards  and  3,697  were  withdrawn^  making  the 
net  addition  21,326  cards,  an  increase  of  3,715  in  comparison  with  the 
number  added  to  the^  catalogue  during  the  previous  year.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  main  dictionary  catalogue  now  contains  approxi- 
mately 240,000  cards.  It  contains  the  following:  (1)  Author  and 
subject  cards  for  books  contained  in  this  Library;  (2)  index  cards 
for  the  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agnculture;  (3)  index 
cards  for  three  foreign  agricultural  journals;  (4)  cards  published  by 
the  American  Library  Association  indexing  scientific  serials;  (5) 
cards  pubUshed  by  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  for  current 
botanical  Uterature;  (6)  library  of  Congress  cards  for  books  of  in- 
terest to  the  Department  contained  in  the  library  of  Congress  and 
the  libraries  of  tne  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Education; 
(7)  index  cards  for  various  miscellaneous  publications.  From  the 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  catalogue  is  to  some  extent  an  index 
catalogue,  for  it  contains  in  one  alpnabet  not  onlj  catalogue  cards 
for  books  but  also  index  entries  for  articles  contamed  in  books  and 
periodical^.  Considerable  difficulty  has  been  found  in  combining 
the  catalogue  and  index  entries,  but  the  advantages  of  having  only 
one  catalogue  in  which  to  look  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
resources  or  the  Library  have  made  us  hesitate  to  change  the  present 
arrangement.  There  is,  however,  great  need  of  a  revision  of  the 
catalogue,  especially  in  regard  to  the  subject  headings.  It  would 
also  be  desirable  to  have  our  subject  headings  conform  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  subject  headings  used  by  the  library  of  Congress, 
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which  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard. 
The  Library  of  Congress  and  this  Library  have  in  general  endeavored 
to  cooperate  in  regard  to  the  subject  headings  relating  to  agriculture, 
but  a  more  systematic  attempt  toward  conformity  should  without 
doubt  be  made.  It  is  ho{>ed  that  within  the  next  year  it  will  be 
possible  to  inake  a  beginning  in  the  revision  of  the  catalogue,  for 
the  longer  it  is  delajed  the  greater  the  undertaking  will  be. 

With  the  exception  pf  the  pamphlets  and  sericus,  it  was  possible 
to  keep  fairly  up  to  date  the  cataloguing  of  the  accessions  of  the 
past  year.^  In  order  to  shorten  the  process  of  cataloguing  the  pam- 
phlets, which  were  accumulating  at  a  rapid  rate,  it  was  decided  about 
three  years  ago  to  make  for  the  less  important  ones  only  temporary 
author  cards  with  an  abbreviated  imprint  and  to  keep  the  pamphlets 
thus  cataloged  in  a  separate  collection  in  pamphlet  boxes  arranged 
by  the  subjects  of  the  classification.  As  the  pamphlets  are  kept  by 
themselves,  it  will  be  possible  to  catalogue  them  more  fuUv,  as  a 
whole  or  in  part,  when  time  permits,  and,  in  the  meantime,  they  are 
at  least  made  available  from  the  author  side  and  the  arrangement 
of  them  by  subjects  takes  the  place  to  some  extent  of  the  subject 
entries  in  the  catalogue.  During  the  past  year  588  pamphlets  were 
catalogued  in  this  way. 

The  number  of  titles  prepared  during  the  year  by  the  Library  for 
printing  by  the  Library  of  Congress  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Agr" 
series  is  as  follows:  (1)  Cards  for  accessions,  1,439;  (2)  cards  for  cur- 
rent Department  publications,  405;  (3)  reprinted  cards  for  Depart- 
ment publications,  762;  (4)  cards  for  foreign  agricultural  periodicals. 
109;  total,  2,715,  an  increase  of  647  over  the  number  of  titles  printed 
last  year.  The  record  of  the  number  of  titles  prepared  since  1902, 
in  which  year  the  printing  of  our  cards  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
was  begun,  is  as  follows: 

December,  1902,  to  June,  1903 1,059 

July,  1903,  to  June,  1904 880 

July,  1904,  to  June,  1905 3,961 

July,  1905,  to  June,  1906 1,568 

July,  1906,  to  June,  1907 2,584 

July,  1907,  to  June,  1908 1,286 

July,  1908,  to  June,  1909 2,068 

July,  1909,  to  June,  1910 2,715 

Total 16,121 

Since  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  works  on  agriculture  was  cata- 
logued previous  to  1902,  printed  cards  have  been  prepared  for  onlv 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  this  Librarv's  collections  on  agricul- 
ture. In  the  subject  or  agriculture  the  Library  of  Coi^ess  has  pre- 
pared printed  cards  for  only  the  copyrighted  books  since  1898,  its 
accessions  by  gift,  purchase,  or  exchange  received  since  1901,  and  for 
the  books  recatalogued  since  that  date.  No  accurate  count  of  the 
printed^  cards  on  agriculture  has  been  made,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  10,000  cards  are  available.  As  it  would  be  desirable 
to  nave  printed  cards  for  all  the  books  on  agriculture  contained  in 
this  Library  and  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  possibility  of  maldng 
some  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the 
carrying  out  of  this  useful  bibliographical  undertaking  has  been  con- 
sidered, but  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  work  no  definite  steps 
have  been  taken  in  the  matter. 
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CATALOaXTE  CABDS  FOK  DBPABTMENT  OF  AaBIOULTUKB 
PUBLICATIONS. 

During  the  past  year  the  Library  has  prepared  cards  for  all  the 
current  publications  of  the  Department,  the  number  of  titles  being 
405,  an  increase  of  67  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
revision  and  reprinting  of  the  cards  issued  by  tnis  Librarj  previous 
to  1906  was  also  completed.  Cards  for  all  the  pubUcations  of  the 
D^artment  for  which  it  has  thus  far  been  deelnea  advisable  to  print 
cards  are  now  available  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  complete 
collection  of  author,  subject,  and  title  cards  up  to  July,  1910,  coxor 
prises  approximately  14,000  cards  and  costs  alK)ut  $100.  The  cards 
issued  by  this  Library  previous  to  1906  and  the  cards  for  current 
pubUcations  of  the  Department  issued  since  that  date  have  beeo 
distributed  free  to  the  hbrariee  of  the  state  a^cultural  colleges  and 
experiment  stations,  but  it  was  not  thought  justifiable,  on  account 
of  the  great  expense  it  involved^  for  the  Department  to  distribute 
free  to  the  above  institutions  the  set  of  revisea  cards  for  the  publicar 
tions  issued  previous  to  1906.  A  very  liberal  arrangement  was, 
however,  made  by  the  Library  of  Congress  whereby  Ubraries  having 
sets  of  the  old  cards  in  the  large  (33^)  size  or  the  small  ^32^)  size  are 
enabled  to  exchange  them  for  the  revised  set  at  about  naif  of  what 
the  set  would  otherwise  cost.  As  the  33*^  size  card  (about  3  by  & 
inches)  is  now  almost  universally  used  in  American  liln'aries,  it  was 
decided  during  the  past  vear  to  aiscontinue  printing  a  special  edition 
of  the  cards  in  the  32^  or  index  size,  but  to  cut  to  the  32^  size 
enough  33^  size  cards  to  keep  up  the  sets  of  the  small  size  which  con* 
tinue  to  be  maintained  by  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions. The  new  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  32®  size  cards  went 
into  effect  with  the  cards  for  the  pubUcations  of  1910.  A  circidar 
letter  was  sent  out  on  February  17,  calling  attention  to  the  change 
and  to  the  offer  of  the  Library  of  Congress  referred  to  above  in  regard 
to  exchanging  sets  in  the  small  size  for  the  revised  sets  in  the  targe 
size.  In  addition  to  this  arrangement  for  exchanging  cards  the 
Library  of  Congress,  as  pointed  out  last  year,  has  also  made  provision 
for  "verifying  the  files  now  located  in  libraries  and  experiment  sta- 
tions by  preparing  a  traveling  catalogue  showing  the  cards  which 
should  be  in  the  set  and  the  arrangement  recommended  by  the 
Library  of  the  Department  of  ACTiciuture.*'  It  has  seemed  wortli 
while  to  call  special  attention  to  Doth  of  these  offers  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  as  a  large  number  of  changes  have  necessarily  been  made 
in  the  author  and  subject  headings  on  the  old  cards,  and  it  is  believed 
that  libraries  possessing  the  carcE  will  wish  to  take  advantage  of  one 
or  the  other  offer. 

BITBEATJ  AND  DIVISION  UBBABIES. 

In  the  report  of  the  Library  for  the  last  year  a  somewhat  extended 
account  was  given  of  the  vanous  bureau  and  division  libraries.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  work  of  each  of  these  libraries  has  grown,  the 
collections  have  increased,  and  in  some  cases  the  material  equipment 
has  been  greatly  improved.  It  can  not,  however,  be  said  that  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  these  libraries  to  the  main  Library  is  as 
yet  much  nearer  solution.    Whatever  the  ultimate  solution  may  be, 
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tiiere  are'  many  evidences  of  the  need  of  greater  cooperation  than 
now  exists.  TTiere  is  at  the  present  time  an  excellent  spirit  in  this 
matter,  but  the  general  willingness  to  cooperate  needs  to  be  put  in . 
more  concrete  form.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  at 
present  is  the  lack,  except  in  a  few  cases,  of  real  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  the  librarians  of  the  bureaus  and  divisions  with  the  methods 
and  work  of  the  main  Library  and  a  similar  lack  of  familiarity  on  the 

Sart  of  the  main  Library  with  the  work  and  needs  of  the  bureau  and 
ivision  libraries.  This  unfamiliarity  is  no  doubt  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  the  bureau  and  division  libraries  as  now  oi^anizedf  are 
independent  in  thdr  administration  as  far  as  the  main  Library  is 
concerned.  It  seems  desirable  that  some  provision  be  made  by  law 
whereby  it  will  be  l^ally  possible  for  assistants  from  the  main  Library 
to  be  detailed  temporarily  to  the  bureau  and  office  libraries,  and 
librarians  from  the  bureau  and  division  libraries  detailed  temporarily 
to  the  main  Library.  Such  an  arrangement,  the  main  object  of 
■^^ch  would  be  to  familiarize  those  engaged  in  any  part  of  the  work 
with  the  library  work  of  the  whole  Department^  would  without  doubt 
result  in  greater  cooneration  and  increased  efficiency  in  the  library 
work  of  the  whole  Department,  and  would  also  be  an  advantage  in 
emergencies  arising  from  the  absence  of  assistants.  In  recommend- 
ing legal  provision  for  such  an  interchange  of  library  assistants  in 
the  Department  without  formal  transfer  on  the  salary  rolls  there  is 
no  thought  of  making  the  changes  compulsory  in  any  case.  To  bring 
about  tne  desired  results  the  interchange  must  in  every  instance 
be  acceptable  to  the  bureau  or  division  concerned  as  well  as  to  the 
Library. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  solution  for  the  Department  of 
the  problem  of  indexing  and  the  closely  related  problem  of  biblio- 
grapnical  work  rests  largely  with  the  librarians  of  tne  various  bureaus 
and  offices,  for  they  come  in  closer  contact  with  the  work  of  the 
bureaus  and  divisions  and  are  therefore  better  able  to  know  their 
needs.  If  through  cooperation  this  special  knowledge  is  put  at  the 
service  of  the  main  Library  the  combmed  efforts  ought  to  do  much 
toward  placing  the  indexmg  and  the  bibliographical  work  of  the 
Department  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

AQKICTDXTXTBAL  LIBBABIES  SECTION. 
(AMERICAN   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.) 

Special  mention  is  made  of  the  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Library  Association  held  at  Mackinac  Island  June  30  to  July  7.  1910, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  two  sessions  of  the  Agricultural  Lioraries 
Round  Table  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting  represented  the  first 
attempt  to  bring  together  librarians  of  agricultural  libraries  and  those 
interested  in  agricultural  literature  for  the  discussion  of  their  special 

Eroblems.  Air.  J.  I.  Wyer,  jr.,  director  of  the  New  York  State 
library,  presided  as  chairman  at  the  two  sessions.  The  titles  of  the 
papers  presented  were  as  follows:  (1)  Agricultural  libraries;  (2) 
Traveling  hbraries  for  farmers;  (3)  A^icultural  collections  in  public 
libraries  J  (4)  Agricultural  literature  in  the  reference  libraiy;  (5) 
Instruction  of  students  in  the  use  of  agricultural  and  scientffic  litera- 
ture; (6)  Relation  of  the  experiment  station  library  to  the  college 
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library;  (7)  Guides  to  recent  agricultural  literature;  (8)  Classificar 
tion  of  agricultural  literature;  (9)  Indexing  agricultural  literature; 
(10)  Agrictdtural  periodicals,  their  selection  and  preservation.  The 
sessions  were  well  attended  and  the  papers  and  discussions  were 
interesting  and  helpful.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  it  was  voted 
that  the  officers  of  the  American  Library  Association  be  communi- 
cated with  in  regard  to  forming  a  permanent  Agricultural  Libraries 
Section.  ^  Such  a  section  should  be  effective  in  bringing  about  closer 
cooperation  among  agricultural  libraries^  in  furthering  tneir  advance- 
ment, and  in  stimulating  interest  in  agricultural  literature. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  in  agricultural  libra- 
ries and  agrictdtural  literature  and  of  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 
librarians  to  serve  the  farmers,  it  is  also  of  interest  to  note  tnat  the 
Lea^e  of  Library  Commissions,  which  held  its  seventh  annual  meet- 
ing m  connection  with  the  American  Library  Association  conference 
at  Mackinac,  devoted  one  of  its  sessions  to  the  general  subject  of 
commission  work  with  the  farmer.  The  following  papers  were  pre- 
sented: (1)  The  farmer,  his  book  and  his  heart;  (2)  Possibilities  of 
direct  service  to  individual  farmers,  including  the  location  of  trav- 
eling libraries  through  granges,  agricultural  societies,  farmers'  clubs, 
rurid  schools^  etc.;  (3)  Cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  commission 
with  pubUc  hbraries  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  farmer. 

The  papers  presented  at  the  meetings  of  the  Agricultural  Libraries 
Boimd  Table  and  the  Lea^e  of  Library  Commissions  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  whole  or  in  part  m  the  Proceeoings  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  will  form  an  interesting  contribution  to  a  branch  of 
library  work  which  has  hitherto  received  little  attention. 
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XJ.  S.  Department  op  Agrigultuse, 

Officsb  of  Experiment  Stations, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  October  15, 1910. 
Snt:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1910. 
Respectfully, 

A.  C.  True,  Director. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


IKTBODXTCTION. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
durinff  the  last  year  has  included  the  supervision  of  the  expenditures 
of  federal  funds  by  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  several 
States;  conferences  and  correspondence  with  station  officers  regarding 
the  management,  equipment,  and  work  of  the  stations;  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  mformation  regarding  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural education  and  research  throughout  the  world  by  means  ox  tech- 
nical and  popular  bulletins;  the  management  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Forto  Kico,  and  Guam ;  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  anicultural  colleges  and  schools  and 
farmers'  institutes  throughout  the  United  States;  special  investiga- 
tions on  irrigation  and  draina^  conducted  largely  in  cooperation 
with  experiment  stations,  educational  institutions,  and  other  agencies 
in  different  States  and  Territories;  and  the  investigation  of  problems 
relating  to  the  food  and  nutrition  of  man. 

BELATIONS  WITH  AGBICULTUBAL  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  duties  of  the  Office  in  relation  to  the  work  and  expenditures 
of  the  experiment  stations  continue  to  increase  in  volume  and  in 
variety.  This  results  from  the  growing  complexity  of  the  business 
of  the  stations  now  that  the  Adams  fund  has  reached  the  maximum 
and  state  funds  have  been  largely  increased.  The  multiplicity  of 
duties  which  the  stations  are  now  expected  to  perform  requires 
greater  attention  to  general  policy  as  applied  to  the  use  of  the  federal 
funds,  and  raises  a  large  number  of  questions  in  the  administration 
of  tJ^e  experim^ital  and  research  worK. 
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To  meet  the  demand  for  studies  of  problems  involving  special  or 
local  conditions,  the  work  of  the  stations  is  being  scattered  over  the 
States  more  broadly  than  formerly.  Not  only  are  demonstration 
and  experimental  farms  being  conducted  under  state  appropriations, 
but  the  station  experts  are  extending  their  investi^tions  to  particu- 
lar localities.  Where  the  Adams  fund  is  expended  in  connection 
with  such  investigation  away  from  the  station  it  has  been  deemed 
desirable  to  include  it  in  our  annual  inspection,  and  this  increases 
the  time  required  for  fin  examination  of  the  station  work. 

The  wisdom  of  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  work  and  the  expenditures 
under  the  federal  funds  continues  to  be  evident.  The  growth  of 
interest  in  the  teaching  work  of  the  colleges  and  in  extension  work 
has  led  to  conditions  calling  for  a  reapportionment  of  salaries  in  a 
number  of  cases.  The  Office  continues  to  insist  that  the  colleges  and 
the  States  must  make  full  provision  for  the  teaching  and  extension 
duties. 

One  result  of  the  growing  activities  of  the  stations  has  been  a  too 
general  use  of  the  Hatch  rund  for  administrative  and  similar  ex* 
penses  without  sufficient  definite  experimental  work.  The  Office  has 
maintained  that  the  Hatch  fund  should  not  be  drawn  upon  to  provide 
for  the  general  administration  of  the  stations  operating  with  liberal 
state  appropriations,  but  that  definite  experimental  work  should  be 
in  progress  under  the  Hatch  fund  as  well  as  the  Adams  fund.  It  is 
jnore  and  more  evident  that  those  stations  which  have  no  regular 
state  appropriations  will  find  increasing  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
calls  made  upon  them  by  their  constituents  in  the  way  of  simple  or 
local  trials,  tne  giving  out  of  general  information,  answering  miscel- 
laneous correspondence,  preparation  of  popular  Dulletins,  etc  We 
have-  strongly  urged  the  procuring  of  state  appropriations  and  have 
enforced  the  necessity  of  this  by  holding  the  use  of  the  federal  funds 
strictly  for  experimental  purjjoses.  Such  state  appropriations  are 
now  available  m  a  large  majority  of  cases. 

Several  cases  have  arisen  during  the  past  year  which  have  called 
for  an  unusual  amount  of  attention  from  me  Office.  These  have 
usually  arisen  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  director  of  the 
station.  In  such  cases  where  the  efficiency  of  the  station  work  undar 
the  federal  funds  has  been  involved  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  De- 
partment to  interfere  and  to  prescribe  conditions  which  must  be  recog- 
nized and  met  by  the  local  authorities.  In  some  instances  this  has 
resulted  in  the  temporary  withholding  of  the  federal  funds  and  in  the 
enforcement  of  the^  principles  which  must  govern  in  the  selection  of 
station  officers  and  in  the  management  of  the  institution.  There  con- 
tinues to  be  within  some  boards  of  control  a  wrong  impression  of  their 
duties  to  the  station  and  a  wrong  attitude  toward  its  conduct.    The 

Eractice  of  interfering  in  the  conduct  of  work  after  the  general  plan 
as  been  approved,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  for  the 
Purposes  necessary  to  carry  out  such  work,  is  a  misconception  of  the 
uties  of  a  board  of  control,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  resist  in  a 
number  of  instances. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  work  of  the  agricultural  colleges  has 
expanded  in  various  directions.  The  number  of  students  of  college 
grade  has  CTeatly  increased,  the  range  and  number  of  courses  of 
mstniction  has  materially  enlarged,  and  the  activities  of  the  colleges 
in  various  lines  of  extension  work  have  been  greatly  multiplied.     At 
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the  same  time  their  funds  for  experimental  work  have  more  than 
doubled.    These  institutions  are  therefore  in  constant  process  of  reor- 

fanization  and  in  many  places  the  readjustment  of  the  organization 
as  not  kept  pace  with  tne  increase  of  duties.  It  is  evident  that  a 
more  ample  plan  of  administration  must  be  adopted  before  the  most 
efficient  service  in  all  lines  can  be  performed.  ^Presidents  and  deans 
are  not  the  only  administrative  offices  required  by  the  new  situation. 

The  experiment  station,  as  the  research  division  of  the  college,  has 
in  itself  become  of  such  size  and  importance  that  it  needs  a  distinct 
officer  to  administer  its  affairs.  The  proper  management  of  an  experi- 
ment station  having  an  annual  income  of  from  ^0,000  to  $75,000  or 
more  and  operations  covering  many  branches  of  agricultural  science 
and  practice,  with  vital  relations  to  the  daily  interests  of  many  thou- 
sands of  people,  is  a  large  matter  and  involves  a  heavy  responsibility. 
To  achieve  the  best  results  the  station  director  should  follow  the  busi- 
ness of  the  station  closelv,  know  definitely  what  is  going  on  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  study  carefully  the  relation  of  the  station's 
work  to  that  of  other  similar  institutions  and  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
State,  the  nation,  and  the  world.  This  can  hardly  be  done  in  a  satis- 
factory way  when  his  service  as  director  is  merely  incidental  to  other 
exacting  and  time-consuming  duties.  The  attempt  to  cover  so  much 
administrative  ground  is  too  often  shown  in  the  lack  of  a  clearly  de- 
fined policy,  the  absence  of  adequate  supervision  of  expenditures,  and 
general  unfamiliarity  with  thejplans  and  work  of  the  several  depart- 
ments. Very  many  of  the  dimculties  in  detail  encountered  by  the 
Office  in  the  supervision  of  the  federal  funds  given  to  the  stations 
now  arise  from  lack  of  adequate  local  administration.  The  Office 
is  therefore  urging  the  consideration  of  this  fundamental  question 
and  has  widely  discussed  it  with  station  officers  during  the  past  year. 

In  several  States  there  has  been  an  increased  tendency  toward 
differentiation  of  effort  and  duties  on  the  part  of  the  station  staff, 
relieving  them  in  large  degree  from  college  and  inspection  work  and 
extension  duties.  Such  a  conserving  of  their  time  and  relief  from 
distracting  interruption  is  proving  to  be  a  great  advantage,  which 
is  reflected  in  more  advanced  and  productive  investigations  and  in  a 
ffreater  attractiveness  of  the  positions.  Men  are  coming  to  consider 
flie  opportunity  for  work,  represented  by  the  conditions,  as  well  as 
the  salary  which  the  position  carries. 

While  the  Office  is  following  closely  and  criticising  frankly  the 
work  and  expenditures  of  the  stations,  it  is  also  deeply  impressed 
with  the  augmenting  scientific  and  practical  strength  and  impor- 
tance of  their  operations,  as  well  as  the  growing  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  their  results  by  the  agricultural  people  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  granting  of  federal  aid  to  original  research 
under  the  Adams  Act  has  been  abundantly  justified  m  that  it  has 
materially  raised  the  level  of  scientific  aim  ^  and  accuracy  of  the 
operations  of  the  stations.  Instead  of  minimizing  their  more  prac- 
tical work  this  has  led  the  States  to  increase  largely  their  funds  for 
substations  and  special  experimental  work.  The  American  system 
of  agricultural  experiment  stations  is  therefore  more  comprehensive, 
far-reaching,  and  permanently  established  than  ever  before. 

One  further  step  is  needed  to  complete  this  system  and  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  our  agricultural  progress  is  being  perma- 
nently assured  because  it  rests  on  a  scientific  foundation.    A  suitable 
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agency  for  publishing  the  research  work  of  the  stations  is  still  lack- 
ing and  the  need  for  this  is  becoming  more  acute  as  time  go^  on. 
Investigations  in  various  lines  are  being  brought  to  completion  and 
the  data  await  publication.  In  one  instance  very  extensive  records 
of  the  relation  of  feed  to  the  requirement  of  dairy  cows  have  been  in 
progress  for  many  years,  without  any  visible  outlet  for  their  publica- 
tion. In  another  tne  results  of  bacteriological  studies  of  the  soil  in 
relation  to  fertilitv  are  filed  away  ready  to  be  published  when  oppor- 
tunitjr  offers.  Others,  embodying  the  results  of  long-continued  field 
experiments,  are  confined  to  the  record  books  of  the  station,  and  ^e 
product  of  studies  upon  the  principles  of  breeding  plants  and  animals 
are  accumulating  in  volume.  There  is  at  present  no  outlook  in  sight 
for  the  publication  of  a  series  of  fundamental  studies  on  tiie  function 
of  food  in_  animal  nutrition,  physiological  investigations  in  relation 
to  ventilation,  investigations  on  the  rusts  of  plants,  the  relation  of 
environment  to  disease  in  plants,  life-histoiy  studies  of  economic  in- 
sects, and  a  long  list  of  investigations  of  a  character  too  technical  for 
presentation  in  the  station  bulletins.  In  a  number  of  known  in- 
stances the  attempt  has  not  been  made  to  compile  the  data  for  final 
publication  because  of  the  lack  of  any  suitable  agency  through  whidi 
to  issue  it;  and  this  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  publication  has 
been  a  discouraging  element  to  station  investigators,  who  have  seen 
the  readiness  with  which  more  popular  work  was  printed  and  the  in- 
terest and  credit  which  it  brought.  The  encouragement  of  research 
would  be  one  of  the  most  potent  results  of  providing  a  suitable  scien- 
tific journal  for  the  presentation  of  results. 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  pressure  upon  the  stations  has  been 
relieved  by  starting  a  technical  series  of  bulletins,  but  this  is  only 
partially  satisfactory,  as  the  bulletins  are  easily  lost  and  the  accounts 
of  the  work  are  widely  scattered.  The  individual  articles  do  not 
reach  the  scientific  reaaers  they  should,  and  they  are  not  listed  and 
indexed  with  scientific  publications,  and  hence  are  likely  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  a  short  time.  The  experience  with  the  station  bulletins 
in  the  past  is  an  indication  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  a  tech- 
nical series  for  the  research  work.  Collections  of  these  bulletins  are 
very  largely  confined  to  the  libraries  of  a  few  institutions  and  still 
fewer  individuals^  with  the  result  that  often  the  only  record  of  the 
station  investigations  available  to  the  general  public  is  to  be  found 
in  abstract  journals.  Aside  from  this,  the  results  of  these  researches 
are  not  merely  of  local  interest  within  the  State  where  they  are  mad^ 
but  are  most  of  them  of  national  interest  as  marking  the  progress  or 
science  in  agriculture.  Their  publication  in  a  form  which  will  be 
conveniently  accessible  is  therefore  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

In  some  instances  the  purely  practical  deductions  from  these  in- 
vestigations have  been  set  forth  in  popular  bulletins,  which,  how- 
ever, give  a  decidedly  inadequate  idea  of  the  real  character  of  the 
investigations  or  of  the  nature  of  the  data  upon  which  the  summaries 
rest.  The  publication  of  these  researches  in  technical  and  scientific 
journals  has  met  with  only  partial  success,  the  objection  bein^  that 
the  papers  are  widely  scattered  and  they  do  not  reach  the  audience 
it  is  desired  to  reach.  A  considerable  number  of  papers  have  been 
published  in  foreign  periodicals  and  in  a  foreign  tongue.  One 
worker  has  had  accepted  by  a  foreign  journal  of  agricultural  science 
a  paper  which  has  been  awaiting  publication  for  over  a  year.    ITie 
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same  worker  has  tried  the  publication  of  his  work  in  an  American 
technical  journal,  but  finds  it  does  not  reach  the  proper  audience. 
We  are  thus  obliged  to  confess  to  a  humiliating  lack  of  a  proper 
American  medium  for  the  presentation  of  such  material  to  the  world, 
though  we  are  maintaining  the  most  comprehensive  system  of  insti- 
tutions for  agricultural  research. 

There  is  now  very  active  interest  among  station  workers  in  this 
matter  of  a  suitable  organ  for  the  publication  of  their  work.  The 
material  for  publication  is  already  accumulating,  and  the  wide  inter- 
est at  present  felt  in  agriculture  makes  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  these  papers  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  at  this  juncture. 

BELATIONS  WITH  INSTITUTIONS  FOB  AGBICXJLTintAL  EDUCATION. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  very  rapid  development  of 
public  interest  in  the  broader  phases  of  agricultural  education.  It  i^ 
now  clearly  seen  that  the  right  solution  of  the  problems  of  country 
life  and  agricultural  production  will  depend  very  largely  on  an 
effective  system  of  practical  education  which  will  reach  the  masses 
of  men,  women,  ana  children  on  the  farms.  The  complexity  of  the 
problems  involved  in  organizing  proper  agencies  for  such  education 
and  the  immensity  of  the  task  involved  in  reaching  the  millions  of 
our  rural  population  are  as  yet  only  dimly  realized.  The  relations 
of  the  national  and  state  departments  of  agriculture,  the  agricultural 
colleges,  schools  and  experiment  stations,  and  puolic  and  private 
schools  to  this  movement  are  not  yet  well  defined.  Special  problems 
are  constantly  arising  in  different  regions.  Attempts  are  being  made 
in  many  places  to  organize  this  work  without  taking  into  account  the 
results  01  experience  elsewhere.  State  and  local  officials  and  organi- 
zations, voters,  and  men  and  women  interested  in  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  agricultural  communities,  are  seeking  light  on 
the  questions  involved  in  the  organization  of  agricultural  education. 
This  Office  is  endeavoring  to  study  these  problems  in  a  broad  way,  to 
collect  information  from  many  sources,  and  to  spread  abroad  through- 
out the  country  definite  information  which  may  be  of  use  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  diffusing  practical  education  in  agri- 
culture in  the  several  States.  A  part  of  this  work  can  be  done  through 
publications,  but  much  of  it  requires  personal  touch  with  the  com- 
munities and  officers  seeking  our  aid.  Our  work  under  present  con- 
ditions is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation.  Confining  our 
efforts  to  giving  aid  to  the  state  organizations  and  officers  charged 
with  the  immediate  responsibility  for  promoting  this  movement,  we 
need  a  larger  and  more  permanent  force  than  can  be  maintained  with 
the  funds  now  at  our  disposal.  Our  agents  for  this  service  should  be 
men  and  women  with  broad  educational  and  practical  training,  and 
with  marked  ability  to  present  the  subject  clearly  and  effectively  in 
publications,  addresses,  and  conferences.  Much  of  their  success  will 
depend  on  their  continuance  in  our  service  after  their  ability  for 
broad  leadership  in  this  enterprise  has  been  demonstrated.  The 
amount  of  money  required  to  secure  and  maintain  the  needed  force 
for  such  service  as  is  appropriate  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  perform  in  promoting  agricultural  education  throughout  the 
United  States  is  relatively  very  small.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  a 
way  will  be  found  to  provide  such  additional  funds  as  will  enable 
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our  agricultural  education  service  to  meet  more  fully  the  demands 
which  the  States  and  Territories  are  making  upon  it. 

I  recommend  that  at  least  $10,000  be  aodea  to  the  appropriation 
for  the  work  of  this  Office  in  agricultural  education  jot  the  fiscal 
year  1912. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Office  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
dealing  with  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  and  the  other  with 
farmers'  institutes  and  other  forms  of  extension  work  in  agriculture. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL.  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  recent  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  agricultural  education 
through  colleges  and  schools  has  been  more  rapid  than  even  the  most 
sanguine  friends  of  the  movement  dared  to  anticipate.  Since  Octo- 
ber, 1908,  the  number  of  institutions  in  the  Unitea  States  giving  in- 
struction in  agriculture  has  increased  from  545  to  875,  a  gain  of  330 
institutions.  In  other  words,  the  lists  published  by  this  Office  in 
May  of  this  year  contained  60  per  cent  more  names  of  colleges  and 
schools  teaching  agriculture  than  did  the  lists  published  nineteen 
months  earlier. 

This  remarkable  increase  in  the  facilities  for  agricultural  education 
has  occuiTed  largely  among  the  secondary  institutions — the  agricul- 
tural high  schools  and  the  public  and  private  high  schools  and 
academies,  of  which  there  are  now  630  with  students  in  agriculture. 
This  number  does  not  include  normal  schools  and  other  institutions 
conducting  teacher-training  courses  in  agriculture,  of  which  there 
are  now  214.  Much  of  this  work  is  secondary,  but  some  of  it  is  ele- 
mentary and  some  collegiate. 

Such  developments  among  the  institutions  that  look  to  the  agri- 
cultural education  service  of  this  Office  for  publications  and  for  ad- 
vice concerning  teachers,  courses  of  study,  equipment,  methods  of 
instruction,  and  in  general,  the  relation  of  their  work  to  the  practical 

Sroblems  involved  in  agricultural  production  and  the  satisfactory 
evelopment  of  home  and  social  life  in  rural  communities,  have 
naturally  resulted  in  heavier  demands  upon  this  service  than  could 
be  met  satisfactorily  with  exactly  the  same  staff  and  the  same  ap- 
propriation as  in  the  previous  year.  Consequentlv  the  work 
of  the  Office  in  relation  to  agricultural  colleges  and  scnools  has  not 
changed  materially.  We  are  aiding  them  as  far  as  we  can,  but  very 
inadequately. 

There  has  been,  as  formerly,  clearing-house  work  for  these  institu- 
tions, cooperation  with  them  and  with  associations  representing  their 
interests,  and  expert  services  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  of 
new  agricultural  educational  institutions,  courses,  and  projects.  This 
work  has  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Crosby,  specialist  in  agricultural 
education,  who  has  been  assisted  by  Mr.  F.  w.  Howe,  assistant  in 
agricultural  education ;  Miss  M.  T.  Spethmann,  in  charge  of  statis- 
tics and  the  review  of  foreign  literature  on  agricultural  education; 
and  Miss  M.  A.  AgneWj  in  charge  of  the  card  directory  of  teadiers 
and  investigators  in  agriculture  and  of  the  organization  lists  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  editorial  work  of  the  agricultural  education 
service  in  connection  with  the  department  of  agricultural  educaticm 
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in  the  Experiment  Station  Record,  which  involved  the  review  of 
more  than  3,000  American  and  foreign  publications,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  annual  organization  lists,  statistics,  review  of  progress  in 
a^icultural  education,  and  lists  of  educational  publications  and  in- 
stitutions, the  service  has  published  special  bulletins  and  circulars 
concerning  secondary  agricultural  education,  boys'  and  girls'  agri- 
cultural clubs,  forestry  in  nature  study,  normal  school  instruction  in 
agriculture,  and  testing  seed  corn  in  school,  and  has  submitted  for 
publication  manuscripts  dealing  with  a  secondary  course  in  animal 
production,  agricultural  instruction  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the 
Unifed  States,  school  exercises  in  plant  production,  and  school  les- 
sons on  cotn.  ' 

Studies  of  American  and  foreign  schools  in  which  agriculture  is 
taught  have  been  continued.  The  card  index  relating  to  the  Ameri- 
can schools  now  contains  over  6,000  cards.  The  card  directory  of 
American  teachers  and  investigators  in  agriculture  has  undergone 
its  annual  revision  and  now  contains  about  2,100  names.  In  con- 
nection with  the  directory,  a  list  of  applicants  for  positions  and  a  list 
of  vacancies  in  institutions  are  kept  closely  up  to  date.  The  direc- 
tory and  these  lists  facilitate  greatly  the  lar^e  correspondence  of  the 
Office  regarding  the  personnel  of  the  institutions  concerned. 

Educational  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  has  been  con- 
tinued. The  Director  of  this  Office  has  continued  to  act  as  bibliog- 
rapher of  the  association,  as  chairman  of  its  committees  on  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  on  the  history  of  agricultural  education,  and 
as  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  the  fourth  session  of 
which  was  held  at  Ames,  Iowa,  during  July  of  this  year.  The  spe- 
cialist in  agricultural  education,  as  secretary  of  the  association  com- 
mittee, has  recently  submitted  lor  publication  a  secondary  course  in 
animal  production,  which  was  prepared  for  the  committee  by  Prof. 
H.  R.  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

The  specialist. in  agricultural  education  and  his  assistant  have 
attended  many  conferences  and  large  educational  gatherings  and 
have  assisted  school  officers  and  teachers  in  many  ways  through  cor- 
respondence and  personal  advice.  The  Office  has  also  occasionally 
sent  out  other  members  of  its  staflf  and  specialists  from  other  bureaus 
to  address  educational  gatherings  and  to  assist  agricultural  schools 
along  their  lines  of  specialization,  and  would  employ  this  very 
effective  method  more  freely  if  funds  for  travel  were  available. 
Cooperation  with  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  has  also  taken 
iorm  in  the  preparation  of  educational  bulletins  and  circulars.  One 
circular  prepared  in  the  Forest  Service  has  been  published  and  a 
bulletin  on  rural  school  consolidation,  prepared  by  a  special  agent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  has  just  recently  come  from  the  press. 
Cooperation  along  these  and  other  similar  lines  might  well  bo 
extended  with  resulting  great  benefit  to  the  colleges  and  schools  that 
are  endeavoring  to  carry  in  an  effective  way,  to  the  people  living 
upon  the  land,  the  results  of  investigation  on  the  part  oi  this  Depart- 
ment and  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations. 

Plans  fob  1911-12. 

During  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  there  Vill  be  no  material  change  in 
the  wore  of  the  agricultural  education  service  of  this  Office.    The 
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work  in  hand  will  be  carried  on,  but  there  will  not  be  sufficient  funds 
for  the  investigation  of  specific  problems  in  agricultural  education, 
nor  for  the  preparation  of  several  much-needed  publications  requir- 
ing the  accumulation  of  original  data.  This  will  be  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  the  usefulness  of  the  service,  because  just  at  this  time  of  rapid 
development  a  relatively  large  amount  of  field  work  among  educa- 
tional institutions  is  desirable  and  necessary,  if  the  Office  is  to  per- 
form its  logical  function  as  a  clearing  house  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Numerous  state  conferences  of  college  and  normal  school  men, 
superintendents  of  education,  representatives  of  agricultural  associa- 
tions, and  others  influential  in  public  affairs  are  being  held,  and  many 
more  are  likely  to  be  held  in  the  near  future,  to  discuss  and  decide 
upon  a  rational  policy  for  the  promotion  and  organization  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  in  the  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  public  schools, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  this  Office  is  asked  to  send  some  one  to  the 
conference  in  an  advisory  capacity,  some  one  who  can  give  the  dele- 
gates a  broader  view  of  the  situation  than  that  bounded  oy  state  lines, 
who  can  give  them  advice  based  on  the  experience  of  other  States  in 
similar  lines.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  legitimate  and  important  func- 
tion of  the  agricultural  education  service  of  this  Office  to  perform 
such  services;  but  if  the  Office  is  to  give  sound  advice  in  these  matters 
it  must  have  information  based  upon  a  careful  and  minute  study  of 
methods  and  facilities  used  and  results  attained  in  agricultural  col- 
leges and  schools  all  over  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries 
where  conditions  are  comparable  with  our  own. 

Neither  attendance  at  these  important  conferences  nor  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  agricultural  education  can  be  made  with  existing 
available  funds.  There  should  be  additional  specialists  in  agricul- 
tural education  to  make  the  necessary  investigations  and  additional 
clerical  assistance  to  help  in  preparing  the  results  of  these  and  other 
investigations  for  publication,  in  order  that  each  new  project  in  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  may  have  the  accumulated  .experience  grow- 
ing out  of  the  development  of  other  like  projects. 


Forty-two  States  and  Territories  have  reported  upon  their  farmers' 
institute  work  for  the  past  year.  One  State  had  no  institutes  owing 
to  the  failure  of  its  legislature  to  make  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 
The  other  41  give  the  entire  number  of  institutes  held  at  4,879.  This 
is  a  gain  of  231  over  the  number  held  in  these  States  the  previous  year. 

of  the  4,879  institutes  held,  3,002  were  one-day  institutes,  1,713 
two-day,  and  1G4  three  or  more  days.  Tlie  year  before  the  same 
States  reported  4,748  institutes,  of  which  2,892  were  one-day,  1,716 
two-day,  and  140  three  or  more  days,  showing  that  the  tendency 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  one-day  institutes,  due,  no  doubt,  to  an 
effort  by  the  state  directors  to  accommodate  a  larger  numoer  of 
localities  with  institute  service. 

The  most  reliable  method  for  determining  the  progress  of  the 
work  is  through  the  number  of  sessions  and  the  average  attendance 
at  these  sessions.  Estimated  by  this  method,  the  institutes  for 
1909-10  are  considerably  in  advance  of  those  of  any  previous  year. 
Forty  States  report  14,964  sessions,  an  increase  of  4,743  over  the 
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year  before.  The  attendance  at  the  regular  institutes  in  40  States 
reporting  was  2,188,640,  as  against  2,137,862  for  the  same  States  the 
previous  year.  If  the  States  that  have  not  yet  reported  show  an 
attendance  equal  to  that  of  the  year  1909,  the  total  for  the  past  year 
will  reach  2,291^703,  a  gain  of  50,778. 

The  appropriation  m  40  States  for  institutes  for  the  year  was 
$386,126. 04.  The  amount  for  the  previous  year  for  these  States  was 
$323,482.90,  showing  an  increase  for  the  past  year  of  $62,643.04.  If 
the  other  States  not  reporting  equal  their  appropriations  for  1909, 
the  total  for  1910  will  amount  to  $408,309.63,  a  much  larger  sum  than 
has  heretofore  been  given  for  institute  support  in  any  single  year  in 
the  history  of  the  institute  movement. 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  regular  institutes  the 
States  have  been  maintaining  numerous  special  meetings  of  institute 
character.  Several  of  these  special  forms  of  activity  are  rapidly 
becoming  of  such  importance  as  to  require  organizations  of  their  own 
to  be  specially  equipped  for  rendering  the  particular  kind  of  service 
that  each  interest  requires.  One  of  these  special  forms  is  the  mov- 
able school  of  agriculture.  Ninety-one  of  these  schools  were  held 
last  vear,  with  an  attendance  of  65,977.  Field  demonstration  is  also 
rapidly  coming  into  use  as  a  most  effective  method  of  teaching  agri- 
culture to  farming  people.  One  State  reports  an  attendance  of  1,100 
persons  upon  these  demonstrations  and  others  held  meetings  of  this 
character  with  great  advantage,  but  have  failed  to  indicate  the  num- 
ber in  attendance. 

The  agricultural  train  is  another  form  of  institute  activity  that  has 
developed  with  great  rapidity  and  promises  to  be  an  effective  means 
of  disseminating  agricultural  information.  Twenty-six  trains  are 
reported  to  have  been  run  during  the  year,  with  an  attendance  of 
182,745.  To  equip  and  conduct  an  instruction  train  so  as  to  serve 
in  the  best  possible  way  the  interests  of  farming  people  requires  care- 
ful planning  as  to  routes  to  be  taken  and  subjects  to  be  presented 
and  a  special  outfit  of  men  and  material.  There  is  room  here  for 
special  study  by  experts  to  make  this  character  of  work  most  eflScient. 

Four  hundred  and  one  women's  institutes  were  held  during  the 
year,  with  an  attendance  of  4,850.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  field 
of  eaucation  and  one  that  is  worthy  of  special  attention  by  institute 
directors.  In  developing  this  form  of  extension  the  institute  is  en- 
deavoring to  direct  and  strengthen  that  which  underlies  all  improve- 
ment in  rural  affairs — the  character  and  influence  of  the  home.  In- 
stitutes for  women,  therefore,  because  of  their  extreme  importance, 
ought  to  have  recognition  in  future  extension  work  equal,  at  least, 
with  those  for  men,  and  institute  workers  should  devote  tnemselves 
with  as  great  earnestness  and  energy  to  the  development  of  this  forgi 
of  extension  activity  as  they  have  exhibited  in  developing  institutes 
for  men. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  sessions  of  institutes  for  young  people 
were  held  during  this  year,  with  an  attendance  of  21,422.  This  is 
another  field  that  has  been  much  nefflected  and  that  needs  special 
attention  by  all  who  are  interested  in  or  responsible  for  rural 
betterment. 

The  directors  in  two  States  report  that  50,000  school  children  were 
visited  and  addressed  by  their  institute  lecturers  during  the  vear. 
A  number  of  others  report  similar  service,  but  do  not  give  the  scnools 
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visited  or  the  number  of  children  in  attendance.  It  is  safe,  how- 
ever, from  the  data  furnished^  to  assume  that  at  least  100,000  school 
children  were  visited  by  agricultural  experts  during  the  year  and 
given  some  instruction  in  rural  affairs. 

Fourteen  States  held  288  independent  institutes,  attended  by  94,523 
persons.  Sixteen  States  held  138  sessions  of  round-up  meetings,  with 
an  attendance  of  42,141.  Two  special-subject  institutes  were  re- 
ported, with  an  attendance  of  1,600,  and  two  States  reported  picnics, 
with  an  attendance  of  15,241,  addressed  by  institute  lecturers,  while 
one  State  reports  a  normal  class  consisting  of  147  pers<ms  tor  the 
instruction  or  teachers. 

The  total  reported  attendance  at  all  institutes,  both  regular  and 
special,  for  the  year  was  2,666,940.  If  the  States  not  yet  reporting 
show  an  attendance  at  their  regular  institutes  equal  to  that  of  the 
year  before,  the  total  will  be  over  2,700,000.     . 

The  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  have  continued 
to  aid  the  institutes  by  detailing  members  of  their  faculties  and  sta- 
tion staffs  for  lecture  service.  Four  hundred  and  eighteen  of  these 
lecturers,  representing  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions in  35  States,  were  engaged  in  institute  work  last  year.  Thirty 
of  these  States  report  the  days  of  service  contributed  by  the  lecturers 
at  3,755.  In  the  previous  year  43  States  reported  459  college  and 
station  men  engaged  in  this  work,  and  of  these  States  34  reported 
the  days  contributed  at  3,381.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  has 
been  a  considerably  larger  contribution  of  time  to  institute  work 
during  the  past  year  by  the  colleges  and  stations  than  was  the  case 
during  the  year  before. 

The  rapia  growth  of  the  farmers'  institute  movement  in  this  coun- 
try compels  attention  to  the  immediate  need  for  more  qualified  teach- 
ers to  give  instruction  in  agricultural  institutes,  colleges,  and  schools. 
The  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  capable  agricultural  instructors, 
particularly  for  peripatetic  work,  is  now  seriously  felt  in  all  of  tiie 
States,  and  unless  some  effective  method  is  devised  and  introduced 
for  enlarging  the  number  more  rapidly  than  existing  agencies  have 
hitherto  done  a  most  embarrassing  situation  will  confront  those  who 
are  responsible  for  this  instruction.  There  is  immediate  need  for  a 
careful  study  of  this  problem  with  a  view  to  its  solution. 

Women's  institutes  are  just  now  beginning  their  development.  In- 
stitutes for  young  people  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  started,  but  are 
an  acknowledged  and  immediate  necessity.  Peripatetic  work  in  agri- 
culture along  demonstration  and  advisory  lines  must  be  undertaxen 
in  the  near  future  and  be  promoted  in  a  vigorous  and  extensive  way 
if  apiculture  is  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  the  necessities  of  the  i)eopie 
require.  These  new  lines  of  effort  will  not  only  require  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  in  addition  to  those  now  engaged  in  school, 
college,  and  station  work  to  conduct  them,  but  they  will  demand  a 
different  kind  of  educated  man  than  the  institutions  responsible  for 
agricultural  education  have  hitherto  produced.  The  future  teacher 
wno  is  to  occupy  this  field  must  have  wide  and  successful  experience 
in  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  that  he  is  to  present  if  he  is  to  be 
a  capaole  and  safe  adviser  of  other  men. 

To  devise  a  method  that  will  supply  such  men  in  large  numbers, 
vrho  will  be  willing  to  devote  their  time  to  agricultural  teaching  and 
the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information,  is  the  next  great  prob* 
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lem  to  be  solved.  There  is  needed  for  its  solution  a  force  of  experts 
to  give  attention  to  investigation  in  agricultural  economics  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  profits  of  production  to  the  individual  farmer 
as  well  as  for  investigating  the  social  conditions  of  country  life  with 
a  view  to  the  betterment  of  rural  living.  There  is  also  needed  a 
corps  of  men  and  women  to  study  broadly  the  problems  of  rural 
education,  both  as  regards  the  teaching  of  agriculture  to  resident  ' 
students  in  colleges  and  schools  and  the  discovery  of  effective  methods 
for  carrying  practical  information  of  affricultural  character  to  the 
great  mass  of  people  out  of  school  and  lor  whose  education  in  agri- 
culture adequate  provision  has  not  been  made.  The  lack  of  infor- 
mation in  these  directions  and  the  entire  absence  of  uniformity  in 
method  among  educators  in  carrying  on  such  work  or  of  knowledge 
of  each  other's  practice  are  suflScient  reasons  for  the  organization  of 
such  a  force. 

Obviously  this  is  a  large  matter.  We  have  yet  to  learn  how  to 
bring  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  best  practical 
experience  home  to  the  masses  of  our  rural  population  so  as  to  ma- 
terially increase  production  per  acre  and  make  country  life  more 
generally  satisfactory. 

The  work  of  the  OflSce  relating  to  farmers'  institutes  and  kindred 
organizations  has  been  along  practically  the  same  lines  as  in  previous 
years,  the  collecting  of  statistics  showing  the  condition  of  the  farmers' 
institute  movement  in  this  country  and  abroad;  the  publishing  of 
reports,  circulars,  and  bulletins  of  information;  lecturing  before 
farmers'  organizations  and  educational  associations;  and  conducting 
correspondence,  especially  with  state  organizations  and  officers  in 
charge  of  farmers'  institutes  and  similar  work. 

Owing  to  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  college  extension  in  agri- 
culture,  the  duties  of  the  institute  specialist,  who  is  acting  as  secre- 
tary of  the  committee  on  extension  work  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  have  been  guite 
considerably  increased.  Collecting  statistical  information,  visiting 
educational  institutions,  and  lecturmff  before  extension  workers  indi- 
cate the  general  character  of  the  work.  Similar  service  has  been  per- 
formed for  the  American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers, 
involving,  among  other  things,  the  editing  of  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  work  of  the  Office  has  been  materially  aided  through  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Stedman,  whose  appointment  as  assistant 
farmers'  institute  specialist  was  made  a  year  a^. 

With  the  broadening  of  the  work  of  educating  the  masses  of  our 
rural  population,  the  rarmers'  institutes  are  no  longer  the  only  public 
agencies  for  such  service,  and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  draw  any 
strict  line  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the  other  agencies  for 
what  is  now  generally  denominated  extension  work  in  agriculture. 
It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  language  of  the  appropriation 
act  be  changed  so  as  to  give  definite  authority  for  aiding  extension 
departments  as  well  as  farmers'  institutes. 

PUBLICATIONS  OP  THE  OPPICE. 

The  ^owth  of  the  work  of  the  Office  during  the  year  has  resulted 
in  an  increase  in  amount  of  published  matter.  During  the  fiscal 
year  the  Department  published   86  documents,  aggregating  4,824 
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pages,  prepared  by  this  Office,  not  including  revised  reprints,  sepa- 
rates, and  minor  miscellaneous  publications.  These  documents  in- 
clude 20  numbers  of  Experiment  Station  Record,  12  technical  bulle- 
tins, a  report  of  the  Alaska  experiment  stations,  2  reports  of  the 
Office,  17  Farmers'  Bulletins  (including  5  numbers  of  Experiment 
Station  Work),  17  circulars,  12  monthly  lists  of  experiment  station 
publications,  2  farmers'  institute  lectures,  and  3  lists  of  publications 
of  the  Office  on  irrigation,  drainage,  and  agricultural  education. 
Two  other  numbers  of  Experiment  Station  Record,  3  technical  bulle- 
tins, 1  annual  report  of  the  Office,  3  Farmers'  Bulletins,  1  article  for 
the  Yearbook  of  the  Department,  and  several  miscellaneous  docu- 
ments containing  about  1050  pa^es  were  prepared  and  submitted  for 
publication  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Twelve  separates  of 
individual  articles  contained  in  larger  reports,  aggregating  436  pages, 
were  reprinted  in  editions  of  varying  size  to  supply  requests  for  the 
articles.  Several  of  the  earlier  tecnnical  and  Farmers'  Bulletins 
prepared  by  the  Office  were  exhausted  during  the  year  and  were 
reprinted  with  additions  and  corrections. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  2  reports  and  5  bulletins  of  the  Hawaii 
Station  and  2  reports  and  3  bulletins  of  the  Porto  Rico  Station, 
although  printed  locally  by  the  stations,  were  edited  in  the  Office. 

The  most  important  increases  in  the  publication  work  of  the  Office 
were  in  the  case  of  Experiment  Station  Record  and  in  Farmers' 
Bulletins  contributed  by  the  Office. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  outlined  in  the  last  annual  report. 
Volumes  XXI  and  XXII  of  Experiment  Station  Record  were  issuea 
during  the  year.  Each  volume  has  consisted  of  six  monthly  and 
two  additional  or,  as  they  are  termed,  abstract  numbers,  together  with 
the  customary  author  and  subject  indexes.  The  adoption  of  the  plan 
of  having  two  volumes  a  year  has  proved  advantageous,  as  it  has 
made  possible  the  issuing  of  the  indexes  more  promptly  than  could 
be  done  with  but  one  volume  per  year,  and  has  also  resulted  in  a 
less  bulky  and  more  convenient  volume  for  binding. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  numbers  have  been  made  up  largely  of 
abstracts  of  agricultural  literature,  together  with  brief  notes  on  the 
organization,  equipment,  and  development  of  institutions  for  agri- 
cultural  education  and  research  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  regular  monthly  numbers,  of  editorials  and  si>ecial 
articles  on  important  phases  of  the  progress  of  agricultural  investiga- 
tion and  science.  The  abstracts  have,  as  usual,  covered  the  publica- 
tions of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  Unitea  States 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  researches  of 
experiment  stations  and  similar  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a  large  number  of  articles  having  a  direct  bearing  upcm 
agricultural  science  and  practice  published  in  book  form  or  in  the 
domestic  and  foreign  journals. 

With  the  steady  development  of  agricultural  agencies  the  number 
of  articles  to  be  abstracted  has  continued  to  increase,  but  the  addi- 
tion of  the  abstract  numbers  has  materially  relieved  the  congestion  of 
accumulated  material,  reduced  the  interval  which  must  elapse  before 
the  publication  of  abstracts,  and  to  some  extent  permitted  a  more 
complete  review  of  the  literature  and  the  preparation  of  somewhat 
more  extended  abstracts.    A  total  of  7,048  abstracts  were  included 
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in  the  two  volumes,  by  far  the  lar^t  number  in  any  year,  and  1,716 
in  excess  of  the  number  in  Volume  aX. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  value  of  the  Record  as  a  great  repository  of 
information  pertaining  to  agriculture,  otherwise  available  only  by 
an  extended  examination  of  the  enormous  mass  of  literature  which 
has  been  published,  continues  to  increase.  The  22  volumes  thus  far 
issued  contain  references  to  no  fewer  than  78,698  articles,  besides 
editorials,  special  articles,  and  notes.  The  experiment  station  reports 
abstracted  have  alone  numbered  914,  the  station  bulletins  and  cir- 
culars 7,401,  and  the  publications  of  this  Department  3,540.  The 
carefully  prepared  author  and  subject  indexes  to  the  individual 
volumes  and  the  general  index  to  Volumes  I  to  XII  have  greatly 
enhanced  the  usefulness  of  the  Record;  A  similar  general  index  for 
Volumes  XIII  to  XX  has  been  in  preparation  during  the  year. 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  staff  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  publications.  Dr.  L.  W.  Fetzer,  for  several  years  assistant  chemist 
at  the  Mainland  Station,  assumed  charge  of  the  reviews  of  agricul- 
tural chemistry  and  technology.  Mr.  J.  O.  Rankin  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Long  were  also  added  to  the  staff,  the  former  in  connection  with 
reviewing  the  literature  in  field  crops  and  the  latter  with  that  in 
plant  pathology  and  bacteriology. 

An  mcrease  in  Farmers'  Bulletins  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
various  lines  of  investigation  carried  on  by  the  Office  in  nutrition, 
irrigation,  drainage,  and  agricultural  education  have  now  reached 
a  stage  justifying  wider  popular  presentation  in  the  form  of  Farmers' 
Bulletins. 

The  Office  continued  as  usual  its  review  of  progress  in  the  more 
practical  lines  of  investigation  at  the  experiment  stations  in  the  Ex- 

Eeriment  Station  Work  series  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  published  by  the 
department  at  bimonthly  intervals. 

Two  annual  reports  were  issued  as  in  previous  years,  (1)  the  ad- 
ministrative report  of  the  Director,  giving  a  summary  of  the  work 
of  the  Office  during  the  year,  for  incorporation  in  the  Annual  Heoorts 
of  the  Department,  and  (2)  the  larger  annual  report  of  the  Office 
specially  authorized  by  Confess  and  containing  the  detailed  reports 
of  the  results  of  the  annual  inspection  of  the  work  and  expenditures 
of  the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations,  with  reviews  of  progress 
in  agricultural  research  and  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  t-echnical  as  well  as  the  popular  publications  based  on  the 
work  of  the  Office  in  nutrition,  irrigation,  drainage,  and  agricultural 
education  increased  somewhat  during  the  year  as  a  result  of  a  marked 
development  of  these  lines  of  work. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Department  published  through  the  Office 
the  proceedings  of  the  Associations  of  American  Agricultural  Col- 
leges and  Experiment  Stations  and  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  thus 
continuing  to  recognize  in  this  way  the  close  relations  which  exist 
between  the  Office  and  these  associations. 

The  publication  of  the  card  index  of  experiment  station  literature 
was  continued  as  in  previous  years.  Eight  hundred  cards  were  sub- 
mitted for  publication  during  the  year.  The  index  is  kept  as  nearly 
up  to  date  as  has  been  founapracticable.  Some  of  the  earlier  cardsL 
of  which  the  supply  had  been  exhausted,  were  reprinted  in  small 
editions  to  meet  tne  demand  for  sets  and  separate  divisions  of  the 
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index.  The  total  number  of  index  cards  distributed  has  now  reached 
31,000.  The  receipts  from  sales  of  the  index  during  the  year  were 
$218.26. 

The  supervision  of  the  work  of  preparing  the  publications  of  the 
Office,  in  case  of  all  publications  except  the  Experiment  Station 
Kecord,  is  one  of  the  lines  of  work  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Beal.  The  man- 
agement of  the  Becord  is  in  direct  charge  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Allen, 
.distant  Director. 

WOBK  FOB  THE  CIVIL  SEBVICE  COMMISSION. 

The  Director  of  this  Office  has  continued  to  act  as  the  general  rep- 
resentative of  the  Department  in  matters  relating  to  the  examina- 
tions held  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  teclmical  and  scientific 
positions  in  the  Department.  The  number  of  papers  received  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  recorded  in  this  Office  and  rated  by 
examiners  in  the  Department  during  the  year  was  about  2,720,  as 
compared  with  about  2,000  reported  last  year.  Besides  the  regular 
examinations,  38  special  exammations  were  held  during  the  year,  as 
compared  with  40  last  year. 

INSULAB  STATIONa 

The  past  fiscal  year  has  been  an  interesting  and  profitable  one  at 
each  of  the  stations  maintained  by  this  Office.  But  tew  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  stations,  and  the  excellent  condition 
of  the  work  reflects  credit  upon  the  special  agents  in  charge. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  policy  of  conducting  investi^tions 
looking  toward  the  diversification  of  agriculture,  and  the  Imes  of 
work  at  the  several  stations  have  been  continued  as  before.  Much 
work  is  done  of  necessity  that  appears  to  be  of  an  elementary  nature, 
and  demonstrations  are  made  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  results  of 
investigations  made  by  the  stations,  yet  the  fundamental  principles  of 
agriculture  are  never  lost  siglit  of  and  the  scientific  aspect  of  experi- 
ments is  never  disregarded.  Each  station  has  its  special  problems,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  being  worked  out  is  briefly  described  in 
the  subjoined  accounts  of  the  work. 

The  public  appreciation  of  the  stations  and  their  work  continues  to 
grow,  as  is  shown  by  the  increased  demand  for  station  publications 
and  lor  aid  to  solve  individual  problems,  by  the  increasea  interest  in 
the  experiments,  and  in  some  instances  by  individual  and  local  con- 
tributions to  the  expenses  of  the  work.  AH  of  this  is  very  gratifying 
to  those  in  charge,  out  the  appreciation  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
immediate  constituency.  The  published  results  of  the  work  are  re- 
peated in  other  countries  having  similar  conditions,  and  some  of 
the  work  has  attracted  wide  attention.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
work  with  cotton  in  Hawaii,  the  studies  on  manganese  m  pineapple 
soils  of  Hawaii,  and  those  on  the  "  sick  "  soils  of  Porto  Rico.  The 
work  of  the  Alaska  stations  is  beginning  to  be  recomized,  and  the 
mainland  press  is  learning  that  there  are  agricultural  possibilities  of 
no  small  importance  in  that  undeveloped  country. 

The  several  bureaus  and  divisions  of  this  Department  continue  to 
cooperate  generously  with  the  stations,  supplving  materials  and  in- 
formation that  are  of  great  value  and  which  the  stations  can  not 
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readily  obtain  for  themselves  on  account  of  their  isolation.  It  is 
desired  to  make  proper  acknowledgment  here  for  this  aid. 

The  administrative  work  in  connection  with  the  insular  stations  has 
increased  greatly  within  the  past  few  years,  and  the  increased 
purchases  made  for  the  stations  have  required  considerable  corre- 
spondence and  attention.  As  previously  mentioned,  this  work  is  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Walter  H.  Evans.  The  duties  of  the  accountant  of 
this  Office  in  connectipn  with  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  temporary  dis- 
bursing officers  have  increased  steadily  with  the  increase  in  the 
appropriations  and  the  expansion  of  the  work  at  the  stations.  All 
accounts  of  the  disbursing  officers  are  subject  to  a  careful  preliminary 
audit  before  they  are  approved  by  this  (Jffice.  The  very  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  these  accounts  have  been  handled  has  received  hearty 
commendation. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  stations  are 
all  referred  to  this  Office  before  their  publication  is  authorized,  and 
the  final  preparation  of  them  for  printing  has  taken  much  time,  as 
it  is  desired  to  have  them  as  accurate  and  concise  as  possible.  Con- 
gress at  its  last  session  struck  out  the  provision  that  was  held  to  re- 
quire the  printing  in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  of  the  reports  and  bul- 
letins of  those  stations.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  not  only  be  a  matter 
of  economy  to  have  them  printed  here,  but  they  can  he  gotten  out 
more  promptly  and  in  more  attractive  shape  than  if  printed  by  the 
stations. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  appropriation  for  the  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  arid  Porto  Rico  stations  was  $28,000  each,  and  for  Guam, 
$15,000.  These  sums  were  supplemented  bv  sales  and  other  funds 
which  were  available  for  maintenance,  as  follows:  Alaska,  $1,802.80; 
Hawaii,  $389.29;  Porto  Rico,  $5,814.93 ;  and  Guam,  $6. 

ALASKA   STATIONS. 

The  cmly  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Alaska  stations  during 
the  past  fiscalyear  were  the  appointment  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilkus  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  R.  W.  De  Armond,  who  resigned  after  seven  years'  con- 
nection with  the  Sitka  Station,  and  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Herman  G. 
Zoellner,  who  left  the  station  after  a  brief  stay.  Mr.  Wilkus  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College,  and  he  had  had 
considerable  experience  in  horticulture  with  a  commercial  concern 

Erior  to  his  appointment.  At  Sitka  he  will  be  largely  engaged  on 
orticultural  investigations. 

The  plans  outlined  in  former  reports  have  been  strictly  adhered 
to,  and  results  from  the  plant-breeding  experiments  are  beginning  to 
be  secured.  The  main  lines  of  work  of  the  Alaska  stations  are  grain 
breeding  for  the  development  of  early  maturing  varieties;  the  breed- 
ing of  horticultural  plants,  particularly  berries  and  fruits,  which  are 
suited  to  the  Alaska  climate;  cattle  and  sheep  breeding;  and  the  grow- 
ing of  general  farm  crops  with  a  view  to  demonstrating  whether  or 
not  an  average  .farmer  who  locates  in  Alaska  can  make  agriculture 
a  success. 

Each  of  the  above  lines  of  work  is  carried  on  at  a  separate  station. 
The  cereal  breedinjr.  testing  of  varieties  of  ofrain,  methods  of  culture, 
and  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  grains  and  forage  crops  are 
carried  on  at  the  Rampart  Station,  located  in  the  Yukon  Valley  in 
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latitude  65°  30'.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  success 
has  attended  upon  the  introduction  of  hardy  early  maturing  varieties 
of  barley,  oats,  winter  wheat,  and  winter  rye.  In  addition,  by  cross- 
fertilization  new  varieties  of  barley  and  oats  have  been  developed, 
and  a  number  of  them  are  being  grown  this  ye^ir  for  the  first  time. 

The  work  in  horticultural  plant  breeding  is  done  at  the  Sitka 
Station,  and  the  success  mentioned  in  a  previous  report  with  hybrid 
strawberries  has  been  maintained.  During  the  past  year  nearly 
2,000  hybrid  plants  were  under  observation,  and  it  is  believed  that 
at  least  a  score  of  them  will  prove  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  coast 
region  of  Alaska.  Most  of  the  hybrid  strawberries  proved  to  be  shy 
bearers,  but  occasional  plants  were  found  to  be  exceedingly  prolific, 
one  producing  200  berries.  A  large  proportion  of  the  plants  produce 
berries  comparable  in  size  with  the  average  strawberries  of  the 
markets,  ana  in  addition  they  partake  of  the  flavor  and  firmness  of 
the  wild  berry.  A  few  plants  or  the  hybrid  made  between  the  salmon 
berry  and  the  cultivated  raspberry  have  fruited,  but  the  fruits  did  not 
show  any  improvement  over  the  parental  types. 

The  attempt  to  secure  the  hybridization  of  the  native  Alaskan 
crab  apple  with  pollen  from  early  and  hardy  varieties  of  apples  from 
the  Northern  States  has  been  continued,  but  some  years  wiU  have  to 
elapse  before  results  can  be  obtained.  As  in  former  years,  consider- 
able work  is  being  done  in  testing  bush  fruits  of  various  kinds,  and 
these  are  being  propagated  and  distributed  over  the  Territory  for 
trial  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Currants,  raspberries,  and  gooseberries 
have  been  found  to  succeed  nearly  everywhere,  but  the  apple  and 
cherry  trees  that  have  been  distributed  have  made  but  little,  if  any, 
growth.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  none  of  the  present  varieties 
of  these  fruits  can  mature  in  Alaska,  and  the  only  way  to  success  lies 
in  the  development  of  varieties  from  hardy  wild  "species. 

Some  work  is  being  carried  on  with  ornamental  plants,  and  the  Tar- 
tarian honeysuckle  and  Japanese  rose  {Rosa  rugosa)  have  been  estab- 
lished and  are  doing  remarKably  well.  In  addition  to  the  experiments 
with  fruits,  the  testing  of  many  varieties  of  potatoes  with  a  view  to 
selecting  those  best  adapted  for  general  culture  is  being  continued  at 
the  Sitka  Station. 

The  cattle  and  sheep  breeding  work  is  all  done  at  the  Kodiak  Sta- 
tion. The  Galloway  cattle  brought  there  three  years  ago  are  doing 
well  and  are  proving  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the  country.  The 
station  suffered  no  material  losses  from  cattle  during  the  past  year, 
and,  although  the  snowfall  was  the  heaviest  on  record,  the  stock  kept 
in  excellent  condition  throughout  the  winter  on  native  hay  and  silage 
put  up  on  the  ranch.  The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to  test  the 
adaptability  of  these  cattle  to  Alaskan  conditions,  to  develop  their 
milking  qualities  if  possible,  in  order  to  make  them  an  all-purpose 
breed,  and  to  produce  surplus  stock  to  be  sold  to  settlers  at  prices 
not  much  in  excess  of  those  for  which  common  cattle  can  be  brought 
into  the  country.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  61  pure- 
bred Galloways  of  all  ages  at  the  station. 

The  sheep-breeding  work  is  a  new  feature,  having  been  introduced 
during  the  past  year  oy  the  purchase  of  40  ewes.  IVlost  of  these  sheep 
have  been  bred  in  Alaska  and  are  thoroughly  acclimated.  The  sheep 
are  mostly  Cotswold  and  Merino  grades,  and  it  is  intended  to  intro- 
duce if  possible  rams  of  a  large  breed,  such  as  the  Lincoln.    At  the 
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end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  flock  of  sheep  had  been  increased  to  74  by 
the  birth  of  lambs. 

At  the  Fairbanks  Station  the  work  is  chiefly  that  of  maintaining 
a  general  farm.  Sixty-five  acres  are  under  plow  and  some  40  or  50 
acres  cleared  for  meadow.  The  principal  work  during  the  past  year 
was  the  growing  of  oats  for  feed  and  grain  and  an  experiment  in 
which  11  acres  of  potatoes  were  planted  to  determine  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  producing  this  crop.  The  object  of  the  experiments 
is  to  determine  whether  hay  and  grain  can  be  profitably  grown  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska.  There  are  a  number  of  successful  market  ^arden^ 
ers  about  Fairbanks,  and  it  is  not  intended  to  compete  with  tnem  by 
going  into  general  vegetable  growing. 

A  few  additions  have  been  made  to  the  buildings  of  the  Alaska 
stations,  the  principal  being  a  100-ton  silo  and  a  horse  and  sheep  barn 
at  the  Kodiak  Station,  a  combined  granary,  shop,  and  implement 
shed  at  Rampart,  and  a  combined  shop,  tool  house,  and  implement 
shed  at  Fairbanks. 

HAWAII   STATION. 

^  No  important  changes  were  made  in  the  staff  of  the  Hawaii  Sta- 
ti(m  during  the  past  year.  A  new  office  and  library  building  was 
erected  from  funds  generously  supplied  by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
The  new  building  gives  better  library  facilities  than  the  old  one,  and 
in  addition  contains  offices  for  the  special  agent  in  charge,  clerical 
force,  entomologist,  and  agronomist  The  oldconcrete  building, with 
some  modification,  is  now  occupied  wholly  as  laboratories  for  the 
chemist  and  horticulturist. 

On  March  25,  1910,  an  executive  order  was  issued  transferring  to 
this  Department  the  land  formerly  reserved  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment but  occupied  by  the  station  under  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  The  cultivated  area  of  the  station  was  increased  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  clearing  of  about  10  acres,  most  of  which  have 
been  planted  to  cotton,  bananas,  and  papayas. 

Since  the  station  began  the  experin\ents  with  cotton  much  interest 
has  been  taken  in  this  crop,  and  about  500  acres  have  been  planted, 
with  every  indication  of  much  larger  plantings  in  the  near  future. 
The  experiments  are  principally  with  Sea  Island  and  Caravonica 
cottons,  and  as  these  plants  are  perennials  in  Hawaii  it  is  necessary 
to  control  their  growth  to  prevent  their  becoming  too  large.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  form  of  the  plant  and  the  time  of  crop 
production  can  largely  be  controlled  by  pruning,  and  that  the  prun- 
ings  can  be  utilized  for  propagating.  Although  this  method  may  not 
prove  a  commercial  success,  it  nas  proved  valuable  in  the  propagation 
of  pure  strains  of  cotton  where  the  possibility  of  crossing  could  not 
be  eliminated.  The  tendency  to  heavy  production  of  cotton  was 
shown  in  a  field  of  Sea  Island,  where  the  plants  averaged  700  bolls  at 
six  months,  and  some  individuals  bore  as  many  as  1,200  bolls.  This 
heavy  load,  especially  on  the  lateral  branches,  tended  to  bend  the 
plants  to  the  ground,  injuring  the  lint,  and  as  a  consequence  experi- 
ments are  in  progress  to  secure  plants  with  shorter  limbs  and  of  a 
more  upright  habit  of  growth.  In  experiments  on  the  use  of  fer- 
tilizers for  cotton,  the  value  of  phosphates  in  increasing  production 
has  been  clearly  shown,  increases  of  two  or  three  fold  over  check  plats 
being  obtained. 
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Diiring  the  year  the  agronomist  visited  Japan  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  nee  industry  and  about  150  varieties  of  Japanese  rice 
were  obtained  for  introduction  into  HawaiL  Four  of  these  are  con- 
sidered particularly  valuable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  from  these  there 
may  be  developed  a  supply  of  rice  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Japanese  population  of  the  islands.  Extensive  fertilizer  experi- 
ments with  rice  have  been  carried  on,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  proper  time  to  apply  fertilizers  for  rice  is  before  planting 
and  not  with  the  irrigation  water  during  the  growth  of  the  plant,  as 
has  been  the  practice.  The  rice  plant  was  found  to  take  up  its  plant 
food  early  in  its  growth  and  the  stooling  or  tillering  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  early  application  of  the  fertilizers.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  ammonium  sulphate  is  a  better  source  of  nitrogen 
for  rice  in  Hawaii  than  sodium  nitrate ;  in  fact,  there  appears  to  be 
some  evidence  that  the  rice  plant,  especially  wnen  submerged,  does 
not  use  the  nitrates  directly. 

Attention  is  being  given  to  com  breeding,  and  selection  expneri- 
ments  are  in  progress  to  obtain  the  best  varieties  for  Hawaiian 
conditions. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  station  there  is  considerable  interest 
in  the  growing  of  leguminous  plants  for  cover  crops  and  for  forage. 
Pigeon  peas,  cowpeas,  and  jack  beans  are  being  extensively  grown, 
the  pigeon  pea  and  jack  bean  doing  exceedingly  well.  Cowpeas  are 
subject  to  attacks  of  plant  lice,  but  where  these  pests  have  been 
absent  the  crop  has  been  one  of  the  best.  The  success  attained  with 
leguminous  plants  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  rotation  of  crops,  espe- 
cially where  pineapples  are  grown.  An  experiment,  with  sugar  cane 
has  also  shown  that  rotation  for  this  crop  is  profitable,  at  least  under 
some  conditions. 

The  station  chemist  has  continued  his  pineapple  investigations, 
the  studies  including  the  effect  of  manganese  on  the  plant,  the  process 
of  ripening  of  the  miit,  and  the  utilization  of  the  by-products  from 
the  canneries.  The  injurious  influence  of  manganese  on  pineapples 
has  been  mentioned  in  previous  reports.  Further  experiments  have 
shown  that  where  manganese  is  present  in  considerable  quantity  the 
cultivation  of  pineapples  should  be  discontinued  and  less  susceptible 
crops  ^own  in  their  stead.  Where  less  quantities  of  manganese  are 
found  in  the  soil  the  addition  of  fertilizers  composed  of  superphos- 
phates, sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  potash  will  overcome 
the  injurious  effect  to  a  considerable  extent.  These  investigations 
have  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  most  serious  drawback  to  pine- 
apple culture  in  Hawaii  is  a  lack  of  proper  aeration  of  the  soil.  The 
soils  contain  large  amounts  of  iron,  and  as  a  result  they  are  easily 
puddled  after  a  rain  or  irrigation  and  air  can  not  penetrate  to  the 
roots.  Preliminary  experiments  have  shown  the  value  of  drainage 
in  increasing  the  aeration  of  the  soil.  A  study  of  the  ripening  proc- 
esses of  the  pineapple  has  shown  that  the  su^r  content  of  the  fruit 
is  directly  influenced  by  the  degree  of  ripeness  when  cut,  there  being 
no  increase  after  the  cutting  of  the  fruit,  although  a  green  fruit  may 
turn  yellow  and  become  soft.  The  large  waste  of  materials  about  the 
pipeapple  has  led  to  investigations  which  have  shown  methods 
whereby  they  can  be  profitably  utilized. 

The  horticulturist  has  about  perfected  methods  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  mango  and  avocado,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  secure 
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a  considerable  number  of  trees  of  the  better  varieties.  Experiments 
are  also  in  progress  in  improving  the  papaya,  and  it  has  been  found 
that  by  the  use  of  the  pistillate  plants  in  an  orchard  the  nonbearing 
staminate  plants  can  oe  eliminated.  Enough  perfect  flowers  are 
produced  for  the  purpose  of  fertilization  and  the  seedlings  from  such 
fruits  are  either  all  pistillate  or  perfect,  and  the  results  of  crossing 
are  eliminated.  Marked  differences  in  quality,  shipping,  etc..  have 
been  noted  and  the  experiments  are  being  conducted  to  improve  these 
characters. 

The  entomolo^st  has  continued  his  studies  of  insect  pests  of  agri- 
cultural crops  with  a  view  to  their  control.  Especial  attention  has 
been  given  the  insects  attacking  sweet  potatoes  in  Hawaii,  and  a 
buUetm  prepared  on  the  subject.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  intro- 
duce parasites  of  the  algaroba  bean  weevil,  but  the  results  thus  far 
can  not  be  safely  forecaS^ed.  Extensive  additions  were  made  to  the 
collections  of  economic  insects,  and  much  work  in  breeding  and  life 
history  study  is  in  progress. 

The  cooperative  experiments  on  the  rubber  plantations  have  been 
continued  and  the  advantages  of  clean  cultivation  have  been  so  evi- 
dent that  over  600  acres  of  planted  rubber  was  given  clean  cultivation 
this  year.  Spraying  experiments  were  tried  for  the  destruction  of 
weeds  among  the  rubber  trees,  and  it  was  found  that  the  ground  could 
be  cleared  of  all  weeds  by  spraying  with  arsenite  of  soda.  About 
400  acres  were  successfully  cleaned  in  this  way  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1.25  per  acre. 

The  station  has  taken  up  the  problem  of  establishing  demonstration 
farms  in  different  parts  of  the  islands.  The  funds  are  supplied  by 
the  territorial  government,  and  it  is  proposed,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
work  through  the  most  successful  farmer  in  the  different  homestead 
communities.  The  work  will  be  planned  and  directed  by  the  station, 
and  the  results  can  be  interpretea  by  the  man  locally  in  charge.  The 
work  for  the  present  will  be  largely  on  better  methods  of  cultivation, 
rotation,  and  the  introduction  of  new  crops. 

PORTO  RICO  STATION. 

The  new  office  and  laboratory  building  provided  from  insular  funds 
was  completed  and  occupied  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  but 
much  of  the  work  in  connection  witn  the  installation  of  equipment 
was  not  finished  until  1910.  The  building  has  proved  a  model  of 
comfort  and  convenience. 

The  relation  of  the  station  and  its  work  to  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  has  grown  closer  with  each  succeeding  year.  This  is  evidenced 
by  the  increasing  number  of  visitors  seeking  information,  the  growth 
OT  the  correspondence^  and  the  numerous  requests  for  assistance  that 
involve  a  personal  visit  of  some  member  of  the  station  staff. 

The  work  of  the  station  during  the  past  year  has  resulted  in  the 
completion  of  some  investigations  that  have  been  in  progress  for 
several  years  and  the  extension  of  others.  Although  some  of  the 
work  of  the  station  has  been  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  immediate 
results  of  practical  importance,  yet  a  strong  and  persistent  effort  is 
being  made  so  to  shape  the  investigations  as  to  determine  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying  a  rational  system  of  tropical 
agriculture. 
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The  chemical  department  during  the  past  year  has  carried  out  a 
large  amount  of  analytical  work  on  new  varieties  of  sugar  cane, 
waters,  limestones,  guanos,  and  other  fertilizing  materials.  The 
research  work  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  studies  on  soils  and  plant 
nutrition.  Among  the  subjects  of  soil  studies  were  the  formation 
of  calcareous  hardpan,  injury  by  alkaline  waters,  lime  requirements 
of  soils,  etc.  A  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  causes 
and  means  for  correction  of  the  chlorosis  of  pineapples  in  certain 
districts  of  the  island,  which  appears  to  be  due  to  unfavorable  sdl 
conditions.  In  connection  with  this  investigation  a  study  has  been 
begun  on  the  lime-requiring  plants  and  those  which  do  not  thrive 
in  the  presence  of  lime.  Some  studies  on  the  lime  and  magnesium 
ratio  for  plants  have  been  be^n,  and  a  series  of  water  cultures  is  in 

Srogress.  The  work  on  the  sick  soils  due  to  superabundant  bacteria 
escribed  in  the  previous  report  has  been  continued  and  field  experi- 
ments on  soil  disinfection  with  different  chemicals  are  being  carried 
out.  If  chemical  disinfection  proves  too  expensive  it  is  believed  that 
frequent  deep)  plowing,  preferably  with  a  large  steam  plow,  will 
correct  the  evil,  throu^  the  aeration  of  the  soil  and  the  exposure  of 
the  organisms  to  the  action  of  the  sun. 

The  entomologist  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  insect  pests  of 
citrus  trees  and  has  prepared  a  bulletin  describing  the  principal 
insects  and  suggesting  means  for  their  control.  In  the  preparation  of 
this  bulletin  it  was  necessary  to  test  the  methods  of  combating  insects 
in  other  regions,  and  in  many  instances  some  modification  in  the 
formulas  for  preparation  of  the  insecticides  or  their  application  was 
necessary  to  adapt  them  to  Porto  Rican  conditions.  By  fumigation, 
spraying,  and  the  introduction  of  wind-breaks  about  the  trees,  so  as 
to  permit  the  rapid  ^owth  of  beneficial  fungi,  it  has  been  found  prac- 
ticable to  keep  the  insects  in  check  on  most  orchards.  An  investiga- 
tion has  been  begun  on  the  injury  to  coffee  trees  by  ants.  The  ants 
live  preferably  on  the  shade  trees,  but  colonies  were  found  on  coffee 
trees,  where  they  do  some  damage.  Experiments  with  repellants  have 
shown  that  some  may  be  found  effective.  An  extensive  study  has 
been  made  of  Lachnostema  sp.,  an  insect  resembling  the  May  beetle. 
Its  larvse  are  particularly  troublesome  in  cane  fields.  The  beetles  feed 
principallv  on  certain  weeds,  and  spraying  the  weeds  with  arsenate  of 
lead  was  found  to  destroy  the  most  of  the  beetles.  Carbon  bisulphid 
injected  into  the  soil  destroyed  the  grubs,  and  experiments  are  in 

Srogress  with  lime  and  other  fertilizers  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
epositing  of  the  eggs  in  the  cahe. 

Througn  the  activities  of  the  station  a  deep  interest  has  been 
aroused  m  bee  keeping,  and  a  number  of  nuclei  of  broods  have  been 
disposed  of  to  go  to  coffee  plantations.  At  one  time  the  station  was 
instructing  15  persons  in  the  handling  of  bees,  methods  of  raising, 
and  the  production  of  honey. 

The  plant  pathologist  has  studied  the  diseases  of  a  number  of 
economic  plants;  among  them  are  those  occurring  on  coffee,  cacao, 
pineaples,  citrus  fruits,  sugar  cane,  and  bananas.  It  has  been  founa 
possible  to  control  the  cofee-leaf  blight  by  spraying  just  before  the 
Deginning  of  the  wet  season.  Experiments  are  in  progress  looking 
to  the  control  of  the  coffee  disease  due  to  Stilbum  flavidum.  The 
effect  of  trenching  about  trees  to  prevent  the  spread  of  a  root  disease 
is  being  tried.    The  experiments  on  soil  disinfection  for  the  pie- 
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vention  of  the  Fusarium  on  pineapples  have  been  so  successful  that 
the  treatment  on  a  field  scale  was  made  during  the  past  year.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  sprajring  with  Bordeaux  mixture  can  not 
be  depended  upon  to  control  citrus  scab  in  Porto  Rico,  as  is  claimed 
to  be  the  case  elsewhere.  A  studv  has  been  begun  on  the  fungi  causing 
root  injuries  to  sugar  cane,  in  which  the  fungi  have  been  isolated  and 
as  far  as  possible  identified. 

The  work  with  coffee,  in  addition  to  the  experiments  in  the  renova- 
tion of  old  plantations  and  establishment  or  new  ones,  includes  in- 
vestigations with  foreign  coffees,  methods  of  transplanting,  viability 
of  conee  seed  and  means  for  preserving  it,  methods  of  fertilizing  and 
cultivation  adapted  to  different  types  of  soil,  etc.  Among  the  foreign 
coffees  introduced  by  the  station  a  number  of  trees  have  borne  and 
the  station  has  limited  quantities  of  seed  of  Padang,  Maragogype. 
Preanger,  a  Ceylon  hybrid,  and  the  famous  Blue  Mountain  cofi^e  or 
Jamaica  that  may  be  had  for  planting  purposes.  These  are  among 
the  highest  priced  coffees  of  the  wond,  and  3-year-old  trees  have 
yielded  over  a  pound  of  cleaned  coffee  to  the  tree.  In  view  of  the 
requirements  of  the  appropriation  act  for  this  Department  the  work 
with  coffee  will  be  considerably  extended. 

Plantings  of  vanilla,  several  species  of  rubber-yielding  plants, 
cacao,  and  other  economic  plants  have  been  made,  and  the  station's 
collections  of  these  plants  is  being  rapidly  extended.  A  study  has 
been  begun  on  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  deterioration  of  vegetables 
grown  from  northern  seed,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  beans,  okra,  radishes, 
beets,  and  cantaloups  being  experimented  with. 

The  work  of  improving  the  live  stock  of  the  island  is  beginning  to 
show  some  results.  The  progeny  of  American  saddle-bred  horses 
bred  to  native  mares  have  matured  into  handsome  animals  that  com- 
mand very  high  prices.  The  station  has  introduced  six  more  horses 
during  the  year  to  continue  the  work.  The  cross-bred  zebu  bulls 
introduced  by  the  station  in  1909  have  developed  splendidly  and  they 
will  be  used  to  improve  the  size  of  the  native  cattle.  The  wooUess 
sheep  introduced  from  Barbados  a  year  ago  have  proved  well  adapted 
to  their  surroundings,  but  need  some  improvement  in  their  meat- 
yielding  qualities.  The  breeds  of  pigs  and  poultry  introduced  by  the 
station  are  proving  adapted  to  Porto  Rican  conditions  and  the  sur- 
plus is  in  great  demand  dv  planters  and  breeders.  Continued  experi- 
ments with  cane  tops  and  com  as  silage  have  shown  the  importance 
of  the  silo  as  an  adjunct  to  stock  keeping. 

During  the  year  more  sanitary  and  commodious  buildings  for  the 
farm  live  stocK  have  been  erected. 

GUAM   STATION. 

The  purchase  of  the  tract  of  land  leased  by  the  station  from  Juan 
Torres  has  been  completed  and  the  transfer  of  the  property  made 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  Guam.  The  purchase  price, 
$1,300,  is  considered  very  reasonable  and  the  station  now  has  a  per- 
manent location.  The  land  has  been  cleared  of  its  tropical  growth 
and  fenced,  some  roads  have  been  constructed,  and  necessary  build- 
ings  have  been  erected  or  are  in  the  course  or  erection.  Of  the  82 
acres  that  are  adapted  to  general  agriculture  all  but  5  or  6  are  now 
under  cultivation.    In  order  to  supply  the  station  with  water  for 
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irrigation  and  other  purposes  a  well  has  been  dug  that  gives  an 
abundance  of  good  water,  and  an  engine,  pump^  and  pipes  have  been 
secured  to  convey  the  water  to  pointl  where  it  is  neeoed. 

The  work  of  improving  the  station  has  proceeded  ejtceedingly  well, 
when  one  considers  that  nearlv  all  supplies  must  be  sent  by  transport 
from  San  Francisco  and  all  tne  planning  and  much  of  the  oversight 
of  the  work  devolve  directly  on  the  special  agent  in  charge.  A 
capable  foreman  has  been  secured  and  tne  burden  somewhat  light- 
ened. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  available  land  has  been  planted  to 
forage  crops  of  various  kinds.  One  of  the  lines  of  work  which  it 
is  desired  to  take  up  is  the  introduction  of  better  live  stock,  but 
before  that  can  be  done  a  regular  supply  of  forage  must  be  assured. 
On  this  account  especial  eflforts  are  being  given  to  the  production 
of  forage,  and  Kafir  com,  Egyptian  corn,  broom  com,  sorghum, 
milo  maize,  Johnson  othss,  Guinea  grass,  Paspalum  dilatatum^  pea- 
nuts, mung  beans,  jack  beans,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  and  velvet  beans 
have  all  been  introduced  and  are  under  comparison*.  Kafir  corn  has 
produced  large  yields  of  green  feed  when  planted  during  the  dry 
season,  and  when  cut  the  plants  send  out  new  shoots  and  quickly 
produce  a  second  crop.  The  ratooninc  habit  has  been  found  to 
apply  to  a  number  of  crops  in  Guam  that  are  ordinarily  grown  as 
annuals  elsewhere.  Among  the  grasses,  Paspalum  dUatatum.  a 
native  of  Brazil  that  has  become  establisned  quite  extensively  else- 
where, gives  promise  of  the  greatest  value.  Guinea  grass  that  was 
introduced  from  Hawaii  is  also  promising  and  it  i§  believed  that 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  it  will  yield  heavily.  Johnson 
grass,  which  was  introduced  into  Guam  some  years  ago  under  the 
name  Samoa  grass,  was  planted  at  the  station,  but  it  has  thus  far 
shown  no  superiority  over  the  two  other  species  mentioned.  On 
account  of  its  tendency  to  spread  and  to  hold  the  ground,  even 
against  cultivation,  it  will  not  be  distributed  for  general  planting 
until  its  habits  in  Guam  are  better  known. 

The  experiments  with  leguminous  plants  are  proving  quite  suc- 
cessful, so  far  as  growing  the  plants  is  concerned.  C^wi>eas  and 
velvet  beans  grow  readily  and  yield  a  large  amount  of  forage,  but 
where  it  is  desired  to  enrich  the  soil  by  plowing  them  under,  9ie  na- 
tive plows  will  not  answer  the  purpose.  A  variety  of  bush  Lima 
beans  has  been  secured  that  produces  an  immense  amount  of  leaves 
on  fairly  good  soil  and  that  are  more  easily  plowed  under.  The  soil 
of  the  station,  although  formerly  in  cultivation,  has,  through  the 
common  methods  of  cultivation,  oeen  depleted  of  much  of  its  fer- 
tility. It  is,  however,  typical  of  much  of  the  farm  land  of  Guam 
and  offers  a  good  opportunity  of  demonstrating  methods  of  enrich- 
ing the  soil  through  the  use  of  leguminous  crops,  etc. 

Some  attention  is  being  given  to  com  culture  and  methods  for  im- 
proving it.  Considerable  com  is  grown  in  Guam  and  it  forms  a 
staple  article  of  diet,  being  largely  used  in  the  form  of  com  cakes. 
The  special  agent  in  charge  has  introduced  a  small  hand  mill  for 
grinding  corn  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual  laborious  method,  and  he 
is  experimenting  with  the  ground  seed  of  Kafir  corn  as  a  substitute 
for  maize  meal.  An  experiment  is  in  progress  to  determine  a  prac- 
ticable method  of  storing  com  and  otner  grains.  Great  losses  are 
occasioned  by  weevils  and  rots  due  to  the  excessive  humidity,  and  as 
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a  result  only  limited  quantities  are  commonly  stored.  A  method  of 
kiln  drying  and  sealing  in  tanks  is  being  tried  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting loss  and  providing  a  supply  for  future  use. 

A  number  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  introduced  by  the  station 
are  giving  excellent  results.  Pineapples  and  avocados  introduced 
through  the  Hawaii  Experiment  Station  are  thriving,  the  first  avoca- 
dos produced  on  the  island  being  from  seed  sent  to  Guam  from  Hono- 
lulu for  planting  in  the  governor's  garden  some  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Several  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  were  introduced  from  Hawaii 
and  they  have  proved  superior  to  anything  previously  grown  in 
Guam.  Experiments  are  in  progress  with  a  large  number  of  other 
field  crops  and  vegetables,  and  with  some  considerable  success  has 
been  attained. 

The  station  is  striving  to  gain  the  confidence  and  interest  of  the 
people  in  its  work,  and  for  the  short  time  it  has  been  in  operation  the 
condition  seems  quite  satisfactoi'y.  The  people  seem  anxious  to  obtain 
seeds  of  plants  the  value  of  which  they  can  see,  and  some  are  quite 
interested  in  the  implements  and  methods  of  cultivation  that  have 
been  adopted.  One  of  the  most  successful  implements  is  a  small  culti- 
vator that  costs  about  $5.  With  one  of  these  and  a  carabao  a  man  can 
do  more  and  better  work  in  the  field  than  10  men  can  do  with  the 
native  implements.  The  advantages  of  this  cultivator  have  been 
(juickly  perceived,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  supply  a 
limited  number  or  requests  for  them  at  cost  until  dealers  have  them 
for  sale.  The  introduction  of  these  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  a 
demand  for  other  agricultural  implements  and  tools  and  a  decided 
advance  in  agriculture  will  be  brought  about. 

The  introduction  of  some  improved  live  stock  and  the  study  of  some 
of  the  more  important  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  are  problems 
that  are  to  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  possible.  For  the  present  the  im- 
portant problem  is  to  interest  the  people  in  agriculture  and  get  them 
back  upon  the  farms.  It  is  believed  this  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  simple  experiments  in  which  the  elementary  principles  of  agricul- 
ture are  taught  through  ocular  demonstration. 

IBBIGATION  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Prof.  Samuel  Fortier  continues  to  have  charge  of  the  Irrigation 
Investigations  of  this  Office. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  area  under  ditch  and  ready  for  settle- 
ment during  the  last  few  years  and  the  large  amount  of  advertising 
done  by  promoters  of  irrigation  enterprises  have  created  a  heavy 
demand  on  this  Office  from  possible  settlers  for  information  of  two 
general  classes:  (1)  General  information  regarding  conditions  in 
the  arid  region^limate,  water  supply,  crops  grown,  cost  of  water, 
cost  of  land,  and  cost  of  establishing  farms  under  irrigation;  and  ^2) 
practical  information  regarding  methods  of  securing  water  supplies, 
of  preparing  land  for  irrigation,  and  applying  water  to  crops.  It  is 
believed  that  in  supplying  this  information  this  Office  can  be  of 
greater  service  to  both  the  intending  settlers  and  the  communities  to 
which  they  expect  to  go  than  in  any  other  way.  Consequently  the 
preparation  of  bulletins  containing  this  information  was  made  the 
eaaing  feature  of  the  work  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
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^  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  preparation  of  a  report  on  irriga- 
tion conditions  in  each  of  the  arid  States  and  Territories,  most  of 
these  being  prepared  by  the  state  or  territorial  engineers  of  the  re- 
spective Conmionwealths,  and  where  this  Office  does  not  exist  other 
local  parties  familiar  with  the  water  resources  and  agricultural  con- 
ditions were  employed  to  prepare  the  reports.  Seven  of  these  reports 
were  published  during  the  preceding  year,  four  were  published  during 
the  year  just  closed,  and  the  others  are  either  in  hand  ready  for  pub- 
lication or  are  in  preparation.  The  demand  for  these  bulletins  has 
been  so  great  as  to  amply  justify  their  publication.  Parties  inter- 
ested naturally  turn  to  this  Department  for  reliable  information 
regarding  conditions  in  the  sections  advertised,  and  the  bulletins 
included  m  this  series  should  be  of  great  service  in  the  settlement  of 
the  lands  being  reclaimed,  by  calling  attention  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  these  lands  and  at  the  same  time  informing  intending 
settlers  as  to  the  conditions  which  they  will  find  and  the  expenses 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  incur. 

The  settlers  for  the  lands  being  brought  under  ditch  must  come 
principally  from  sections  where  irrigation  is  not  practiced.  They 
need  not  only  the  information  regarding  climate,  crops,  and  general 
conditions  contained  in  the  bulletins  just  mentioned,  but  even  more 
they  need  practical  directions  as  to  how  to  perform  those  operations 
connected  with  crop  growing  in  the  new  sections  which  are  peculiar 
to  irrigated  land.  Most  of  these  settlers  are  from  agricultural  sec- 
tions, and  are  therefore  familiar  with  growing  the  standard  farm 
crops,  but  they  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  water  in  irrigation.  For 
this  reason  a  series  of  bulletins  covering  the  irigation  of  the  standard 
crops  is  being  prepared.  During  the  summers  of  1908  and  1909  the 
regular  field  force  of  this  Office  and  a  number  of  special  agents  were 
engaged  in  collecting  information  as  to  the  best  practice  in  all  the 
irrigated  sections  of  the  West.  Bulletins  on  the  irrigation  of  alfalfa, 
sugar  beets,  grain,  and  orchards  have  been  prepared  and  published 
as  Farmers'  Bulletins.    These  bulletins  deal  m  a  practical  way  with 

Sreparing  land  for  irrigation  by  various  methoas,  the  building  of 
arm  ditches  and  structures  for  distributing  water  to  the  fields,  and 
applying  water  to  the  land,  and  with  other  operations  connected  with 
the  use  of  water  for  irrigation.  The  establishment  of  a  home  on  new 
lands  is  always  a  difficult  undertaking,  in  which  many  fail,  but  it  is 
doubly  so  when  there  is  added  to  the  usual  labor  and  expense  the 
burden  of  leveling  land,  building  ditches,  and  applying  water,  with 
all  of  which  the  settler  is  unfamiliar.  Settlers  must  learn  much  by 
experience,  but  plain  descriptions  and  directions,  such  as  are  con- 
tained in  these  bulletins,  will  increase  very  greatly  the  chances  for 
success  on  the  part  of  these  settlers.  There  has  been  a  large  call  for 
these  bulletins,  both  frcrni  settlers  and  from  the  builders  of  irriga- 
tion works,  who  recognize  that  they  can  succeed  only  through  the 
success  of  tne  water  users. 

The  men  of  the  field  force  of  the  Office  devote  as  much  of  their 
time  as  possible  to  aiding  settlers  by  personal  advice  and  by  deliver- 
ing addresses,  but  the  efficiency  of  tne  work  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  establishment  of  demonstration  fanns  on  which  all 
the  standard  methods  of  preparing  land  and  controlling  and  distrib- 
uting water  should  be  illustrated.    The  one  feature  new  to  settlers 
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in  the  arid  region  is  the  use  of  water,  and  the  primary  purpose  of  all 
demonstration  work  in  this  region  should  be  showing  the  settler  how 
to  use  water.  Some  of  the  state  experiment  stations  have  established 
substations  in  newly  irrigated  sections  for  the  purpose  of  experiment 
and  demonstration,  and  this  Office  is  cooperating  m  the  operation  of 
these  stations,  notably  in  California,  Washington,  Utah,  and  Idaho. 
This  work  might  be  extended  to  advantage,  making  the  main  feature 
at  each  farm  the  illustration  of  methods  of  using  water. 

While  the  most  pressing  agricultural  need  of  the  arid  region  just 
now  is  for  practical  directions  regarding  the  use  of  water  for  the 
incoming  settler,  ultimately  the  greatest  need  will  be  a  more  econom- 
ical use  of  the  limited  water  supply.  For  this  reason  much  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  study  of  methods  of  preventing  the  enormous 
losses  of  water  which  previous  investigations  have  shown  to  exist. 
These  measurements  have  shown  that  water  is  lost  by  percolation  and 
evaporation  from  the  point  of  its  diversion  into  cana^  until  its  final 
dissipation  after  being  applied  to  fields,  the  total  of  these  losses 
equaling  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  quantities  diverted. 
TTie  checking  of  these  losses  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
future  extension  of  the  irrigated  area  in  the  United  States,  since  the 
total  water  supply  will  reclaim  only  a  small  part  of  the  available  land 
of  the  arid  region. 

The  greatest  losses  arise  from  seepage  from  earthen  canals,  and 
this  Omce  is  carrying  on  experiments  to  determine  the  cost  and 
effectiveness  of  different  canal  linings  and  methods  of  treating  the 
bottoms  and  sides  of  canals  to  lessen  seepage. 

It  is  possible  to  prevent  seepage  by  lining  canals  with  cement, 
plaster,  or  concrete,  but  the  cost  is  often  too  great  for  the  crops  grown 
m  many  sections,  and  the  real  problem  is  to  check  the  losses  at  a  cost 
which  can  be  repaid  from  the  crops  grown.  Everj'  saving  effected 
is  equivalent  to  a  new  supply  of  an  equal  volume,  with  the  added  ad- 
vantage that  the  water  saved  would  not  only  have  been  lost,  but 
wouldhave  injured  the  lands  into  which  it  seeped. 

Further  losses  occur  when  the  water  is  applied  to  the  soil,  due  to 
evaporation  into  the  air  and  percolation  into  the  subsoil  beyond  the 
reach  of  plant  roots.  That  these  losses  are  large  and  that  they  are 
checked  by  applying  water  in  such  a  way  that  the  top  soil  is  not  satu- 
rated and  by  cultivation  after  irrigation  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  for  many  years,  but  there  has  been  no  exact  knowledge  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  losses  or  the  effectiveness  of  the  means  adopted 
to  check  them.  Experiments  to  determine  these  questions  were  begun 
by  this  Office,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  of  California,  in  1905, 
and  have  been  continued  since  that  time.  The  results  from  these  ex- 
periments were  so  good  that  it  seemed  best  to  extend  the  experiments 
to  other  places  with  different  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  conse- 
quently, in  the  season  of  1908,  the  necessary  equipment  was  installed 
at  Reno,  Nev.;  Bozeman,  Mont.;  Agricultural  College,  N.  Mex.; 
and  Kennewick,  Wash. ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1909  at  Williston, 
N.  Dak.,  and  Caldwell,  Idaho.  Similar  experiments  in  applying 
water  bv  different  methods  and  following  irrigation  by  different  de- 
grees of  cultivation  were  carried  on  simultaneously  at  these  points 
during  the  season  of  1909,  and  are  being  continued  in  1910.  The 
principal  value  of  these  experiments  will  be  in  giving  exact  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  losses  from  evaporation  and  a  qiiantita> 
tive  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  different  methods  of  applying 
water  and  of  subsequent  cultivation.  The  possession  of  this  knowl- 
edge will  do  much  toward  preventing  the  losses. 

Studies  of  the  use  of  power  for  irrigation  were  continued  during 
the  year,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  possibilities  of  the  use 
of  windmills  for  irrigation  in  the  semiarid  States,  This  work  con- 
sisted of  mechanical  tests  of  several  mills  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  in 
which  accurate  records  of  the  work  done  in  various  wind  velocities 
and  of  the  labor  and  expense  necessary  for  maintenance  and  repairs 
were  kispt,  and  in  the  collection  of  data  as  to  the  work  being  done  by 
mills  in  use  for  pumping  water  for  irrigation  on  the  Great  Plains. 
Technical  and  popular  reports  of  these  investigations  have  been  pre- 

f)ai'ed,  a  popular  bulletin  on  the  use  of  windmills  having  been  pub- 
ished  as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin.  Studies  of  pumping  in  California 
and  in  the  rice  districts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  have  been  continued. 
The  investigation  of  irrigation  practice  in  the  rice  districts  of 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas  carried  on  for  several  years  was  continued 
during  the  vear,  a  popular  bulletin  on  small  pumping  plants  having 
been  published  ana  a  report  dealing  with  irriffation  practice  in  rice 
growing  desimed  especially  for  be^nners  in  this  industry  has  been 

Srepared.  These  studies  of  irrigation  of  rice  are  being  continued 
unng  the  present  year. 

The  principal  field  for  the  irrigation  work  of  this  Office  is  in  the 
region  where  irrigation  is  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  agricultural 
operations.  There  are  also  large  sections  where  farming  can  be  carried 
on  without  irrigation,  but  where  irrigation  may  prove  to  be  of  great 
value  as  an  aid  to  a  higher  class  of  farming  and  as  an  insurance 
against  drought  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Great  Plains,  which 
have  been  settled  very  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years.  In  the 
belief  that  the  irrigation  of  a  small  area  in  connection  with  the  farm- 
ing of  a  larger  area  without  irrigation  will  do  much  toward  making 
the  recent  development  permanent  and  profitable,  this  Office  has  for 
several  years  mamtained  farms  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Eads,  Colo.,  and 
Newcastle,  Wyo.,  where  the  problems  of  this  type  of  irrigation  are 
being  worked  out  and  the  irrigation  methods  adapted  to  that  region 
are  being  demonstrated.  It  is  planned  to  continue  these  farms  for  a 
few  years  more  at  least.  Progress  reports  of  the  work  at  Cheyenne 
and  Jfewcastle  have  been  published  during  the  last  year. 

The  problems  connectea  with  irrigation  as  a  supplement  to  farming 
without  it  were  studied  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon.  Experi- 
ments were  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  local  farmers  to  determine 
both  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  irrigating  during  the  dry 
summer  months  and  the  methods  best  adapted  to  local  conditions.  A 
report  giving  the  results  of  these  experiments  has  been  published. 

Even  in  the  humid  regions  the  practice  of  irrigation  is  extending 
rapidly  in  the  growing  of  high-priced  fruit  and  truck  crops.  In  the 
season  of  1908  this  field  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justi^  the  assignment  of  a  man  to  it,  and  the  work  has  been  con- 
tinued since  that  time.  The  methods  in  use  are  expensive  and  in 
many  cases  not  well  adapted  to  conditions,  and  our  agent,  who  is 
familiar  with  western  methods,  has  been  of  great  service  to  those 
undertaking  irrigation  in  the  East.  This  worS  will  expand  rapidly 
and  will  demand  more  attention  in  the  future. 
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WOBK  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1911. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  work  alon^  the  same  general  lines  as 
were  followed  in  1910.  Additional  bulletins  of  the  series  on  irriga- 
tion in  the  several  arid  States  and  Territories  will  be  published  and 
also  additional  bulletins  of  the  practical  series  dealing  with  the 
irri^tion  of  the  standard  crops  of  the  arid  region.  In  connection 
with  the  collection  of  information  for  these  bulletins,  views  show* 
ing  the  various  operations  connected  with  applying  water  to  crops 
and  the  implements  used  are  being  secured  and  lantern  slides  are 
being  made  from  these  for  use  in  popular  lectures  on  methods  of 
irrigating  to  be  delivered  by  members  of  the  force  during  the  winter 
in  the  sections  where  settlement  is  most  rapid  and  the  need  for  the 
spread  of  such  information  is  greatest.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  be  a  very  valuable  supplement  to  the  practical  bulletins  along 
these  lines,  and  will  do  much  to  promote  better  methods  and  help 
the  settlers  to  do  their  work  to  best  advantage. 

The  experiments  in  ditch  linings  for  checking  seepage  losses  will 
be  continued  at  Davis,  Cal.,  while  the  tank  experiments  to  determine 
evaporation  losses  and  the  effectiveness  of  methods  of  checking  these 
losses,  carried. on  at  various  points,  will  be  continued.  Field  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  quantities  of  water  required  for  irrigation  will 
be  continued.  As  the  demand  for  assistance  to  settlers  decreases  more 
attention  will  be  given  to  scientific  studies  which  have  for  their  pur- 
pose a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  quantities  of  water  required  for 
crop  production,  the  best  methods  of  applying  water  to  secure  its 
proper  distribution  in  the  soil  and  to  prevent  its  loss  by  evaporation 
or  percolation. 

In  the  investigations  of  the  use  of  power  for  irri^ion  the  work 
will  be  about  equally  divided  between  advising  parties  who  are  in- 
stalling pumping  plants  and  the  studies  necessary  for  the  preparation 
of  a  practical  bulletin  on  engine  pumping  plants,  to  follow  the  bul- 
letin of  the  same  character  on  windmill  pumping  plants  published 
in  1910. 

The  farms  in  the  semiarid  region  will  be  operated  during  this  sea- 
son and  should  be  continued  durinff  1912,  while  the  work  of  similar 
character  on  the  Pacific  slope  shoula  also  continue. 

In  the  humid  region  cooperative  experiments  with  several  farmers 
in  the  Gulf  States  have  been  arranged,  in  which  these  farmers  are 
doing  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the  agent  in  charge.  In  the 
trucking  districts  of  Florida  more  such  experiments  are  being  car-^ 
ried  on. 

WORK  IN  1912. 

The  investigation  of  questions  pertaining  to  irrigaticm  which  ia 
now  being  done  should  be  not  only  continued,  but  extended  in  1912. 
The  demand  for  practical  information  from  settlers  on  lands  pro- 
vided with  water  rights  is  guite  certain  to  continue  and  p>erhaps  in- 
crease, and  so  lon^  as  this  is  the  case  the  right  kind  of  information 
should  be  supplied  to  the  settlers  through  tne  medium  of  bulletins^ 
lectures,  personal  advice,  and  demonstration  farms.  The  continua- 
tion and  enlargement  of  this  practical  work  should  not  be  allowed 
to  encroach  upon  other  lines  or  even  greater  importance,  such  as  the 
proper  use  or  water,  the  prevention  of  waste,  and  the  collection  of 
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scientific  data  pertaining  to  irrigated  farming.  In  like  manner  the 
increasing  demand  for  reliable  information  on  the  part  of  the  fruit 
and  trucK  growers  of  the  humid  region  who  have  either  installed 
or  contemplate  installing  irrigation  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  much-needed  funds  from  the  arid  region.    The  plan  of 

§  lacing  an  expert  permanently  in  charge  of  the  work  in  each  western 
tate,  adoptea  a  few.  years  ago  but  not  extended  to  all  the  arid  States 
for  lack  of  funds,  has  proven  a  most  efficient  means  of  carryim^  on 
these  investijgations.  It  would  now  seem  advisable  to  establish  an 
agency  of  this  kind  in  each  western  State,  as  well  as  a  limited  number 
in  the  irri^ted  rice  fields  of  the  Gulf  States  and  in  the  fruit  and 
truck  districts  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  ^ssissippi  VaUey. 
This  will  require  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1912. 

DRAINAGE  INVESTIOATI0N& 

Mr.  C.  G.  Elliott  continues  to  have  charge  of  the  Drainage  Investi- 
gations of  this  Office. 

During  the  past  year  the  unfinished  drainage  projects  of  the  year 
previous  have  been  completed  and  many  new  projects  and  investiga- 
tions taken  up.  A  summary  of  the  work  done  embjraces  surveys, 
working  plans  and  profiles,  and  reports  made  for  these  various  dram- 
age  districts,  which  may  be  classea  as  follows: 

DRAINAGE  SURVEYS. 

L  Reclamation  of  lands  subject  to  over-flow^  as  hy  jlooda. — ^Arkan- 
sas: St  Francis  Basin,  Black  Kiver  Levee.  Iowa:  Big  Sioux  River, 
Des  Moioes  River.  Kansas :  Cottonwood  River,  Kansas  River,  Little 
Caney  River,  Marais  des  Cygnes.^  Mi^issippi:  Tuscumbia  River 
(AJcom  and  Prentiss  counties).  Missouri:  Grand  River,  vicinity  of 
Pattonsburg  (Daviess  County).  Nebraska:  Salt  Creek,  Wahoo 
Creek,  Nemaha  River.  North  Carolina:  Pungo  River,  Pante^ 
Creek,  Broad  Creek,  Lower  Creek  (Burke  and  Caldwell  counties). 
Oklahoma:  Deep  Fork  of  Canadian  River  (Lincoln  and  Okmul|^ 
counties).  Texas:  Chambers  Creek  (Ellis  County  Drainage  District 
No.  1). 

II.  Reclamation  of  lands  continual^  wet — swamps^  marsTies.etc. — 
North  Carolina :  Lyon  Swamp  and  Cape  Fear  River,  Lake  Phelps, 
lands  lying  between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  (Beaufort,  WaSi- 
ington,  and  Hyde  counties),  Orton  Plantation  (Brunswick  (>)unty). 
Smith  Plantation  (New  Hanover  County).  Virginia:  Berkdey 
Swamp. 

III.  Improvement  of  natural  water  courses  or  construction  of  new 
channels  to  provide  outlets. — Arkansas:  Cury  Bayou.  Kentucky: 
Canoe  Creek  (Sellars  Ditch).  North  Carolina:  Belvidere  Swamp. 
South  Carolina:  Hopkins  District. 

rV.  Farm  drainage. — Arkansas :  State  Normal  School  Farm  (Con- 
way). Delaware:  Kedden  Farm  (Sussex  County).  Indiana:  Jaqua 
Farms  (2)  (Jay  County).  Iowa:  Huston  Farm  (Lee County).  Ken- 
tucky: Marrs  Farm  (Henderson  County),  Rankin  Farm  (Henderscm 
County).  Louisiana:  Knox  Plantation  (East  Baton  Rouge  Parish). 
Maryland:  Marine  Corps  Rifle  Range  (Charles  County),  Sewall 
Tract  (Montgomery  Coimty),  Baltimore  County  High  Sdaool  Tract, 
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Princess  Anne  Academy  Tract  (Somerset  County).  Virginia :  Bech- 
tel  Farm  (York  Coimty),  Cumberland  Farm  (Norfmk  Coimty^, 
Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station  Farm  (Princess  Anne  CounW), 
Cuthbert  Land  and  Development  Company  (Fairfax  County).  Ver- 
mont: Morgan  Horse  Farm  (Addison  County). 

V.  Drainage  of  irrigated  lands. — CaUfomia:  Fresno.  Colorado: 
San  Luis  Valley,  Grand  River  Valley.  New  Mexico :  Pecos  Valley. 
Texas:  Lower  Kio  Grande  Delta,  Val  Verde  Irrigation  Company's 
Tract  (Val  Verde  County).  Utah:  Various  tracts  in  several  coun- 
ties. Washington:  Yakima  Valley,  including  the  Moxee  Valley. 
Wyoming:  Laramie  (State  Experiment  Farm),  Big  Horn  Basin, 
including  Grey  Bull  Valley,  Shoshone  Valley. 

PREUMINABT  EXAMINATIONS  AND  CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

In  addition  to  preliminary  examinations  having  been  made  and 
reports  written  for  all  the  projects  enumerated  under  drainage  sur- 
veys, similar  examinations  and  reports  have  also  been  made  lor  the 
following: 

Alabama:  Big  Spring  Branch  (Madison  County).  Arkansas: 
Cypress  Drainage  District  (Chicot  and  Desha  counties).  White 
River  (White  County),  Throgmorton  Tract  (Randolph  County). 
Georgia :  Glynn,  Brvan,  Clinch,  Echols,  Liberty,  and  Mcintosh  coun- 
ties. Illinois:  Caclie  River  Drainage  District.  Iowa:  Monona, 
Harrison,  Woodbury,  and  Pottawattamie  counties.  Kansas:  Verdi- 
gris and  Fall  rivers.  Louisiana:  Fifth  Louisiana  Levee  District 
Alississippi :  Black  Creek  (Holmes  County).  Nebraska:  Upper  Elk- 
horn  Valley  (Holt  County),  Red  and  Sulphur  rivers.  North  Caro- 
lina: Haw  River  (Rockingham  County),  Little  Creek  (Orange  and 
Chatham  counties),  Salem  Creek  (Forsyth  County),  swamp  lands  in 
Robeson  County,  Tumbull  Swamp,  various  streams  in  Iredell, 
Rowan,  and  Caoarrus  counties.  Oklahoma :  Washita  River  (Wash- 
ington County).  Black  Bear  Creek  (Noble  and  Pawnee  counties). 
Tennessee:  Nortn  and  Middle  Forks  of  Forked  Deer  River  (Giteon 
County] .    Texas :  Elm  Fork  of  Trinity  River. 

The  following  projects  for  which  this  Office  has  made  surveys  and 
prepared  plans  are  now  under  construction  by  landowners: 

Louisiana:  Willow  Bayou.  Mississippi:  Boggy  Bayou  Drainage 
District,  Bogue  Hasty  Drainage  District  (Bolivar  County).  North 
Carolina :  Lower  Creek  Drainage  District  (Caldwell  and  Burke  coun- 
ties) ,  Moyock  Drainage  District  No.  1.  Virginia :  Cumberland  Farm 
(Norfolk  County). 

GENERAL  TECHNICAIi  INVESTIGATIONS. 


Special  investigations  have  been  carried  on  to  determine:  The  run- 
off Trom  various  Louisiana  lands  where  pumps  are  reauired  to  remove 
the  water;  the  proper  method  of  draining  irrigatea  lands  affected 
by  alkali  or  seepage,  or  both ;  the  effect  of  alkali  solutions  on  cement ; 
the  best  methods  of  draining  alkali  lands  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
Texas ;  the  best  methods  of  draining  salt-marsh  lands  of  the  Atlantic 
coast;  the  water  content  of  muck  and  peat  soils  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida. 
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DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION. 

The  Washington  c^ce  has  carried  on  extensive  oorrespond^ioe  of 
an  advisory  nature  in  response  to  inquiries  relating  to  drainage  prob- 
lems throughout  the  United  States,  and  through  its  corps  of  engineers 
has  rendered  assistance  by  personal  consultation  with  individuals  and 
officials  of  drainage  districts.  As  samples  of  this  class  of  work,  may 
be  mentioned  the  following: 

Illinois :  Cache  River  Drainage  District.  Missouri :  Kincaid  Farm 
(St.  Charles  County).  Nebraska:  Jackson  Ditch  (Dakota  Countv), 
Elkhom  Valley  Drainage  District.  Oklahoma:  North  Canadian 
River  (Oklahoma  County). 

Public  drainage  meetings  were  addressed  by  diflferent  members  of 
the  staff  in  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia^  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

WORK  PLANNED  FOR  THE  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1911. 

The  requests  for  drainage  surveys,  plans,  and  reports  have  beccwne 
SO  numerous  that  it  is  possible  for  the  Office  to  grant  but  compara- 
tively few  of  them,  and  the  effort  is  being  made  to  make  the  prelimi- 
nary examinations  of  projects  complete  enough,  so  that,  where 
possible,  definite  recommendations  may  be  made  as  to  the  proper 
methods  of  reclamation,  in  order  that*  the  local  drainage  districts 
may  carry  out  the  drainage  survey  themselves.  As  wiU  be  noted 
from  the  preceding  summary  of  the  work,  three  new  fields  of  inves- 
tigation have  been  opened  up  in  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming,  as  the  seeped  and  alkalied  conditions  had  become  so  ag- 
gravated in  these  localities  that  assistance  was  badly  needed.  The 
work  in  Utah  will  continue  and  will  be  cooperative  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  State  sharing  a  portion  of  the  expense.  On  account  of  the 
urgent  need  of  assistance  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Delta,  Texas,  it 
is  probable  that  an  engineer  may  be  sent  to  that  field  during  the 
coming  winter.  Drainage  surveys  will  be  conducted  in  the  South 
during  the  severe  season  of  the  year,  and  the  attempt  will  also  be 
made  to  take  up  projects  in  the  States  where  there  is  urgent  need  for 
them  and  where  the  Office  has  not  as  yet  operated.  The  subject  of 
drainage  by  pumping  will  be  investigated.  Run-off  investigations 
will  also  be  continued  in  Louisiana  and  elsewhere,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  water  content  of  muck  and  peat  soils  will  be  taken  up 
in  Wisconsin  and  other  States  in  continuation  of  the  work  already 
done  on  such  soils  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  As  forecasted  in  the 
report  of  1909,  the  scope  of  the  advisory  work  in  assisting  districts 
as  to  proper  drainage  methods  will  be  enlarged. 

WORK  PROPOSED  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1912. 

The  increasingly  widespread  interest  being  manifested  in  drainage 
matters  will  make  more  ireauent  the  calls  upon  this  Office  for  assist- 
ance, and  on  account  of  tne  information  and  experience  already 
gained  it  will  be  possible  to  make  the  work  more  and  more  effective. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  examinations  of  swamp  lands 
with  reference  to  their  value  for  agriculture  and  information  con- 
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ceming  methods  of  draining  them.  The  Department  has  not  been 
able  to  comply  with  many  requests  for  such  service  because  of  the 
demand  for  examinations,  reports,  and  plans  needed  for  the  drainage 
of  special  fields  and  areas  m  various  parts  of  the  country.  Such 
examinations  are  needed  for  the  intelligent  initiation  of  land-drain- 
age projects. 

The  area  of  irrigated  lands  which  need  draining  is  increasing  in  a 
certain  ratio  as  new  irrigation  projects  are  developed.  Newly  re- 
claimed arid  lands  are  being  put  under  cultivation  and  farmers  re- 
<)uire  practical  assistance  on  the  ground  whenever  the  need  of  drain- 
ing such  lands  appears.  It  is  certain  that  greater  demands  will  be 
made  upon  the  Department  for  assistance  otthis  kind.  The  area  of 
unreclaimed  swamp  land  is  so  large  that  we  can  not  expect  that  there 
will  be  any  material  diminution  in  the  demands  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  for  services  of  this  kind.  It  is  believed  that 
bj  demanding  of  landowners  a  part  of  the  expense  of  making  inves- 
tigations and  surveys  with  reference  to  reclamation  by  drainage,  an 
appropriation  of  $85,000  for  the  year  1912  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
reasonable  demands. 

NXXTBITION  INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  Nutrition  Investigations  is  to  study 
various  aspects  of  the  problem  of  the  value  for  human  food  of  agri- 
cultural products,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1910,  attention  has  been  given  especially  to  matters 
which  have  to  do  with  meat  and  cheese.  The  respiration  caloruneter. 
which  has  been  installed  in  improved  form  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  which  has  been  carefully  tested  and  found  fully 
satisfactory,  was  used  in  the  work.  This  apparatus,  it  is  believea, 
offers  a  new  and  valuable  method  for  studying  many  problems  with 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned.  Work  will  be 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  other  bureaus  whenever  such  an  ar- 
rangement will  further  the  interests  of  the  Department  and  insure 
economy  of  effort. 

The  problems  studied  with  the  respiration  calorimeter  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  have  had  to  do  particularly  with  the  relative  ease  of 
digestion  of  cheese  and  meat  as  part  of  a  simple  mixed  diet.  The 
results  as  yet  obtained  do  not  show  that  significant  differences  exist 
when  the  quantities  eaten  are  comparable  with  those  observed  in  the 
usual  diet  This  work  was  undertaken  to  round  out  investigations 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

In  addition  to  the  more  technical  work,  many  tests  have  been  made 
of  methods  of  preparing  meat  and  cheese  for  the  table.  The  data  thus 
obtained  with  meat,  together  with  the  results  of  the  more  technical 
studies,  have  been  embodied  in  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  the  economical 
use  of  meat  in  the  home,  and  it  is  proposed  during  the  coming  year 
to  prepare  a  similar  publication  dealing  with  the  use  of  cheese  as  an 
economical  and  nutritious  part  of  the  diet. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1911  it  is  proposed  to  study  the  question 
of  the  relative  value  of  lard,  butter,  vegetable  oils,  cream,  and  other 
culinary  fats,  particularly  with  reference  to  their  ease  and  thorough- 
ness of  digestion.    Such  data  are  needed  for  the  satisfactory  discus- 
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sion  of  household  problems,  as  well  as  for  use  in  connection  with  other 
work  in  which  the  Department  is  interested. 

Many  important  matters  concerned  with  the  economical  use  of 
cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  products  made  from  them,  can 
be  studied  by  use  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  now  available,  and 
it  is  believed  that  such  stuoies  as  well  as  those  already  in  hand  can 
not  fail  to  yield  results  of  importance  in  discussing  available  food 
supoly  with  reference  to  economical  and  rational  living. 

The  relation  between  food  consumption  and  the  prcSuction  of  use- 
ful work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  is  a  question  of  importance 
that  can  be  studied  with  the  respiration  calorimeter,  as  readily  and  as 
satisfactorily  as  the  relation  of  fuel  to  the  production  of  work  in  an 
engine  can  be  studied  by  the  ordinary  laboratory  methods  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  investigator. 

The  respiration  calorimeter  affords  an  opportunity  for  studying 
such  problems  as  those  mentioned  as  well  as  many  others  under  very 
favorable  conditions,  since  it  permits  of  the  rapid  and  accurate  meas- 
urement of  a  lar^  number  of  factors  which  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  drawmff  trustworthy  deductions. 

During  the  year  three  technical  bulletins  and  two  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tins have  been  issued  and  several  other  technical  and  popular  bulle- 
tins are  in  the  printer's  hands,  or  await  publication.  Summaries 
have  been  prepared  for  publication  in  annual  reports  and  a  series  of 
fifteen  colored  charts,  designed  to  show  in  graphic  form  the  nutritive 
value  of  foods,  have  also  been  published.  Abstracts  of  articles  on 
nutrition  have  been  prepared,  as  heretofore,  for  publication  in  the 
Experiment  Station  Kecord  and  popular  summaries  of  data,  particu- 
larly in  respect  to  the  nutrition  work  of  the  experiment  station,  have 
been  prepared  for  publication  in  the  series  of  Farmers'  Bulletins  en- 
titled "  Experiment  Station  Work."  The  correspondence  and  other 
general  work  necessitated  by  the  nutrition  investigations  has  been 
carried  on  as  usual  and  the  marked  growth  in  work  of  this  character 
and  increased  number  of  requests  for  information  and  for  nutrition 
publications,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  economical  prepara- 
tion of  foods  in  the  home,  is  an  indication  of  a  widespread  and  gen- 
eral interest  in  nutrition  work  on  the  part  of  home  makers  on  farms 
and  in  towns,  as  well  as  of  students,  teachers,  physicians,  and 
investigators. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  diffusing  the  information  acquired 
in  the  nutrition  investigations  is  most  effectively  done  througli 
colleges,  schools,  farmers'  institutes,  extension  departments,  and 
women's  organizations  of  various  kinds.  The  agricultural  colleges 
and  schools,  state  departments  of  agriculture,  granges,  and  other 
agricultural  organizations  are  rapidly  extending  their  operations 
relating  to  the  work  of  women  on  our  farms.  This  Office  is  seeking 
active  cooperation  with  these  educational  agencies  as  one  of  the 
best  means  of  securing  the  rapid  spread  of  rational  ideas  regarding 
human  food  and  nutrition. 
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United  States  Department  of  Agricultube, 

Office  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  16,  1910. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  and  also  an 
outline  of  the  work  planned  for  the  current  and  ensuing  years. 
Respectfully, 

LoGAK  Waller  Page,  Director. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


WOBE  OF  THB  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  past  fiscal  year  comprised  cooperation  with  local 
authorities  in  the  construction  of  object-lesson  roads  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  standard  forms  of  construction  and  instructing  local 
road  builders;  the  construction  of  experimental  roads  and  the  con- 
ducting of  laboratory  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  testing  various 
bituminous  and  other  road  bmders,  and  for  developing  and  improving 
methods  of  preparing  and  applying  them;  laboratory  and  field  experi- 
ments in  the  utilization  of  by-products,  particularly  slag,  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  the  treatment  or  old  roads;  field  experiments 
in  sand-clay  construction  and  variations  of  the  sand-clay  method, 
with  a  view  to  adapting  it  to  the  various  climatic,  soil^  topographic, 
and  traffic  conditions;  a  series  of  economic  investigations  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  good  and  bad  roads  upon  the  welfare  of  the  rural 
population ;  the  introduction  of  thq  spUt-log  drag  and  the  distribution 
of  mformation  concerning  its  construction  and  use;  the  inspection  of 
roads  on  which  rural  delivery  routes  are  established,  and  the  giving 
of  advice  concerning  their  improvement  with  the  means  a&eady 
available;  traction  tests,  conducted  to  determine  the  relative  tractive 
resistance  offered  bv  roads  of  various  types  and  at  various  grades, 
with  the  use  of  botn  narrow  and  wide  tires  in  the  experiments;  the 
routine  testing  and  analyses  of  road  inaterials  to  determine  their 
physical  qualities  and  mineral  composition;  the  training  of  engineer 
students  in  highway  engineering,  both  practical  and  theoreticfu;  the 
collection  of  accurate  and  comprehensive  data  relating  to  road  mileage 
and  the  progress  of  road  improvement  in  the  United  States  to  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  1909;  practical- lectures  and  addresses 
delivered  throughout  the  United  States;  the  giving  of  advice  and 
instruction  concerning  specific  problems  in  road  work;  cooperation 
with  States  and  counties  in  bringing  about  a  general  improvement  in 
administrative  systems,  and  in  methods  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance, notable  examples  of  which  were  cooperation  with  the  State 
of  Louisiana  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  convict  camps  for 
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the  construction  of  roads,  the  trainmg  of  graduate  engineers  from  the 
state  university  and  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  road  law  for  the 
State,  and  cooperation  with  the  counties  of  Lamar,  Tex.,  and  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  m  the  establishment  of  model  systems  for  county-road 
work;  the  preparation  of  various  publications  issued  as  Farmers' 
Bulletins,  Office  bulletins,  and  circulars;  the  establishment  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Office  for  the  purpose  of  giving  expert  advice  and  infor- 
mation concerning  bridge  designs  for  rural  traffic;  and  the  making  of 
surveys,  plans,  and  estimates.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  regular 
projects,  the  Office  has  continued  its  investigation  concerning  the 
corrosion  of  iron  and  steel,  and  has  taken  up  an  important  new  project 
dealing  with  the  use  of  oil  in  concrete  worfc. 

An  elaborate  and  thoroughlj^  successful  exhibit  was  installed  at  the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle,  and  the  same  exhibit 
was  afterwards  taken  to  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  the  Com  Show  and  Omaha 
Exposition.  From  that  point  it  was  shipped  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  the  models  were  on  exhibition  at  the  Builders'  Exchange  Ex- 
hibit Company;  later,  the  exhibit  was  installed  at  the  Appalachian 
Emosition,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  appropriation  for  the  past  fiscal  year  was  $116,460,  an  increase 
of  $29,070  over  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1909,  or  about  26 
per  cent.  There  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  Office  June  30,  1909,  63  per- 
manent employees.  During  the  fiscal  year  1910,  37  new  employees 
were  appointed,  while  there  was  a  loss  of  9  by  transfer  and  resigna- 
tion, so  that  the  net  increase  for  the  fiscal  year  1910  was  28.  The 
total  number  of  employees  on  the  rolls  on  June  30,  1910,  was  91.  In 
addition  to  these,  28  temporary  employees  were  appointed  during  the 
fiscal  year  1910.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  force  more 
than  corresponded  to  the  increase  in  appropriation. 

On  June  11, 1910,  the  Office  vacated  the  building  at  237  Fourteenth 
street  SW.,  and  moved  into  the  building  at  Fourteenth  and  B  streets 
SW.,  which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
and  which  was  thoroughly  remodeled  to  suit  the  needs  of  this  Office. 
The  present  quarters  are  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  facilities  for  chemical  and  physical  mvestigations  of  road 
materials  and  for  correlating  all  brancnes  of  the  office  work  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  institution  or  organization  of  a  similar  kind  in  the 
world. 

In  summarizing  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  under  the  various 
projects,  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  48  object-lesson 
roads  were  completed  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with 
67  for  the  previous  year,  and  that  the  total  yardage  was  1,002,751,  as 
compared  with  690,059  yards  for  the  previous  vear. 

In  the  field  experimental  work  commendable  progress  was  made. 
To  indicate  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  field  investigations, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  experiments  consisted  of  bidlding  8  experi- 
mental roads  of  blast-furnace  and  open-hearth  slag,  3  or  concrete, 
1  of  brick,  and  10  of  bituminous  macadam,  using  a  variety  of  bitu- 
minous materials. 

In  the  educational  work,  through  the  medium  of  lectures,  33 
States  were  reached,  and  a  total  of  523  lectures  given  as  compared 
with  185  for  the  previous  year. 

With  regard  to  the  special  advice  given  concerning  road  problems 
the  Office  mcreased  its  field  of  usefulness  very  materially,  since  the 
number  of  such  assignments  was  243  as  compared  with  142  for  the 
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previoiis  year.  In  addition  to  these,  5  special  surveys  and  4  bridge 
inspections,  involving  the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimates,  were 
made. 

In  the  routine  testing  of  road  materials  in  the  laboratories  a 
notable  gain  was  shown  as  compared  with  any  previous  year.  The 
total  niunber  of  such  tests  was  1,168  as  compared  with  735  for  the 
fiscal  year  1909,  which  in  turn  was  the  largest  for  any  one  year  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Office. 

The  laboratory  inv^tigation  and  testing^  of  bituminous  binders 
has  grown  to  be  a  very  important  and  extensive  section  of  the  laborer 
tory  work.  Suitable  facihties  were  not  provided,  however,  for  these 
investigations  imtil  near  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  collection  of  data  relating  to  road  mileage  begim  in  December^ 
1909,  was  about  one-half  completed  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  conservatively  stated  that  the  work  of  the 
fiscal  year  1911)  exceeded  the  work  of  the  best  previous  year  in  amoimt 
by  at  least  50  per  cent.  The  personnel  is  better  organized  and  more 
familiar  with  the  duties  required  of  it;  the  methods  for  conducting 
work  have  become  more  nearly  standardized;  and  a  better  system 

Erevails  along  all  lines.     In  the  efficiency  of  work  done  the  Office 
as  certainly  made  a  gain  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  the 
amoimt  of  work. 

The  detailed  reports  of  the  work  performed  imder  each  project 
are  given  in  this  report  as  follows. 

OBJECT-LESSON  AND  EXPERIMENTAL    BOADS. 

Object-lesson  roads  are  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  prac- 
tical mstruction  to  local  road  builders  of  the  methods  of  road  building. 
The  Office  furnishes,  at  government  expense,  one  or  more  engineers, 
who  make  the  necessary  surveys,  estimates,  and  specificationS| 
supervise  construction,  and  give  theoretical  instruction,  while  the 
local  authorities  furnish  all  machinery,  materials,  and  labor.  During 
the  past  year  6  roads  which  had  been  be^im  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
were  completed,  49  were  begun  and  completed  during  the  year,  and 
2  were  unfinished  on  Jime  30,  1910,  and  will  be  reported  in  the  next 
annual  report.  Classed  according  to  materials  of  construction 
these  roads  were  as  follows:  3  bituminous  macadam,  1  oil-gravel,  6 
macadam,  6  gravel,  27  sand-clay,  10  earth,  1  concrete,  1  slag,  and  1 
brick.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  following  table  is  given, 
showing  the  numoer  of  square  yards  of  each  type  of  road  constructea 
during  the  fiscal  years  1905, 1906,  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910: 

Object-lesson  roads  constructed  during  1905y  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910. 


Material. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Sg.yds. 
76,376 
11,722 

*'*27,'642' 
85,5n 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

Macadam 

Sg.yds. 
44,944 
8,804 
6,877 

Sg.  yds. 

61,246 

4,197 

933 

12,132 

19,443 

Sg.  yds. 
72,587 

4,008 
14,020 
85,907 
42,634 

3,392 

65,793 

1,630 

319,456 

205,032 

2,041 

Sg.  yds, 
60,333 

Gravel 

71,376 

Shel  I  

Earth 

651,109 

Sand-clay 

19,178 
400 

177,960 

Bunit  clay 

Bituminous  macadam 

45,832 

Oil-gravel 

4,810 

Concrete 

1 

1,004 
4,G10 

glag , . , .  -  ^  - .  -  ^ .  ^ ^  ^ ,--,,,,,,  ^ .  - 

Brick 

1 

626 

1 

Total 

79,203 

87,951 

200,711 

223,208 

090,059 

1,007,669 

73477*— AGB  1910- 
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Experience  has  shown  that  earth  roads  can  be  greatly  improyed 
by  proper  construction  and  systematic  maintenance  at  a  cost  well 
within  the  reach  of  practically  every  community  and,  since  90  to  95 
per  cent  of  the  total  mileage  of  roads  must  remain  earth  roads  for 
years  to  come,  the  OflBce  is  encouraging  the  improvement  of  this 
type  of  highways.  In  the  past  water-bonded  macadam  has  been 
used  extensively  for  surfacing  earth  roads,  but^  when  subjected  to 
heavy  automobile  trafl5c,  this  surface  rapidly  disint^rates.  Fairly 
successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  a  means  of  preserving  the 
roads  already  surfaced  and  to  develop  a  kind  of  construction  that 
will  be  suitable  for  the  changed  conditions  of  traffic.  The  table  given 
above  illustrates  to  what  extent  these  policies  have  been  carried  out. 

BrruMiNOus  macadam  roads. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — The  work  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  consisted  of  grading  and  surfacing  with 
bituminous  macadam  a  section  of  the  Peach  tree  road.  Work  was  b^un  Octo^r  18, 
1909,  and  completed  June  25,  1910.  Prior  to  October  18,  1909,  the  local  authcxities 
had  partially  graded  9,700  lineal  feet  of  the  road.  This  was  completed  and  6,144 
cubic  yards  of  earth  were  moved  between  stations  97+00  and  114+50  at  a  cost  of 
$1,280.24;  11,529  cubic  yards  of  stone  were  quarried  at  a  cost  of  $4,863.85,  or  42.2  cents 
per  cubic  yard,  and  crushed  at  a  cost  of  $820.37,  or  7.1  cents  per  cubic  yard;  8,080 
cubic  yards  of  stone  were  hauled  with  hauling  engines  an  average  distance  of  9,500 
feet  at  a  cost  of  $687.10,  or  8.5  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  stone  was  spread  in  two 
courses:  The  first,  5.5  inches  in  depth,  containea  stones  from  2  to  3.5  inches  in  size; 
and  the  second  course,  5  inches  in  thickness,  contained  stones  from  0.75  inch  to  2 
inches  in  size.    After  these  two  courses  of  stone  had  been  thoroughly  rolled,  tar  was 

Elied  at  the  rate  of  2.55  gallons  per  square  yard.  The  cost  of  applving  41,626 
ons  was  $718.48  and  the  cost  of  the  tar  was  $2,081.30,  or  5  cents  per  gallon.  Three 
idred  and  five  cubic  yards  of  chips  and  screenings  were  used.  With  labor  at  from 
60  cents  to  $1.75  per  day,  convict  labor  at  50  cents  per  day,  county  teams  at  75  cents 
per  day,  and  fuel  at  from  $1.80  to  $3.50  per  ton,  the  total  cost  of  the  work  done  was 
$19,336.58.  No  cost  per  square  vard  is  available,  as  the  work  was  begun  before  this 
Office  had  anything  to  do  with  this  road  and  was  continued  after  participation  in  the 
work  by  this  Office  had  ceased. 

El  Paso,  Tex. — The  work  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  consisted  of  supervising  the  resurfacing 
of  23,470  square  yards  of  old  macadam  road,  and  preparing  plans  and  specifications 
for  11}  miles  of  new  construction,  including  a  number  of  reinforced  concrete  brid^«. 
The  work  of  resurfacing  was  begun  May  10, 1909,  and  entirely  completed  July  22, 1909. 
The  dust  was  first  swept  off  with  wire  brooms  and  the  roadway  spiked  up  with  a  read 
roller.  The  road  was  then  shaped  and  given  a  crown  of  one-half  inch  to  the  foot, 
wet  and  rolled.  A  course  of  clean  limestone,  broken  in  sizes  of  from  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  to  1^  inches,  was  then  spread  upon  the  road  to  a  depth  of  3  inches,  measured 
loose,  and  lightly  rolled.  Care  was  taken  that  the  stone  should  remain  free  from 
dust  and  moisture.  Asphalt,  heated  to  about  300°  F.,  was  then  evenly  spread  ovo" 
the  surface  of  the  road,  with  flat  nozzle  sprinkling  cans,  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds  per 
square  yard.  Stone  chips,  one-half  inch  m  size  and  free  from  dust,  were  tSien  spread 
upon  the  road  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the  voids  of  the  larger  stone  and  were  swept 
into  place.  The  road  was  then  thoroughly  rolled  and  sufficient  screenings  were 
spreaa  upon  the  road  to  take  up  any  surplus  asphalt.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  as 
follows:  Furnishing  and  rolling  into  place  2,525  cubic  yards  of  stone,  $4,923.98; 
furnishing  193.8  tons  of  asphalt,  $3,882.22;  cost  of  labor,  $1,538;  making  a  total  cost 
of  $10,344.20,  which  is  at  tne  rate  of  44.08  cents  per  square  yard. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. — An  oil  macadam  road  3,250  feet  in  length  and  16  feet  wide  was 
built  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  between  March  14,  1910,  and  May  7,  1910,  during  which 
twenty-four  days  were  lost  because  of  the  failure  of  the  contractor  to  deliver  stone. 
The  land  over  which  the  road  was  built  is  practicallv  level  and  all  earth  was  moved 
with  a  road  grader.  The  local  authorities  furnished  a  10-ton  macadam  road  roller, 
two  improved  road  oilers,  two  tank  wagons,  and  a  road  grader.  Fourteen  hundred 
and  thirty-six  cubic  vards  of  stone  were  delivered  by  contract  on  the  road  at  a  cost  <^ 
$1.67  per  cubic  yard.  The  stone  was  spread  in  four  coiurses.  The  first  course,  5J 
inches  thick,  was  of  stone  between  1)  and  4  inches  in  size,  with  the  voids  filled  with 
gravel.    The  second  course,  2  inches  thick,  was  of  stone  ^m  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to 
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I 
1 J  inches  in  size.  The  third  course  was  of  stone  screenings  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
nze  or  smaller,  and  was  applied  in  such  amount  as  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  second  course. 
The  fourth  course,  of  the  same  size  stone  as  that  of  the  third,  was  applied  in  such 
amount  as  was  necessary  to  absorb  what  surplus  oil  remained  on  the  surface.  The 
oil  was  furnished  in  a  tank  car  of  9,000  gallons  capacity  and  was  heated  by  steam 
coils  to  a  temperature  of  190®  F.  The  road  was  given  two  applications  of  oil,  the 
first  at  the  rate  of  1  gallon  per  square  vard  and  the  second  at  the  rate  of  one-half  gallon 
per  square  yard.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was  $3,875.05,  which 
18  at  the  rate  of  67.06  cents  per  square  yard,  or  |6,295.50  per  mile  Labor  was  $2.25 
per  day,  four-horse  teams  $6  to  $6.50  per  day,  and  six-horse  teams  $8.50  per  day. 

OIL-ORAVEl    ROADS 

Santa  Maria,  Cal. — ^The  work  at  Santa  Maria,  Cal.,  consisted  of  surfacing  with 
oiled  gravel  a  section  of  the  Geary  road,  2.710  feet  in  length  and  16  feet  wide.  The 
surface  of  the  road  was  a  sandy  loam  whicn  had  been  oiled  several  times  with  crude 
oil,  and  was  badlv  rutted  and  full  of  '* chuck  holes."  The  oiled  surface  was  broken 
up  b V  spiking  with  a  roller,  scarifying,  and  harrowing  with  a  chisel-toothed  harrow  and 
a  disk  harrow.  The  road  was  then  shaped  with  a  road  grader  and  1,137  cubic  yards  of 
gravel  were  spread  upon  the  road  in  two  courses,  5}  and  3  inches  in  thickness.  The 
average  cost  of  the  gravel  was  $1,683  per  cubic  yard,  which  included  Icxsuiing  on  flat 
cars,  ehippinff  a  distance  of  35  miles,  hauling  an  average  distance  of  1  mile,  spreading: 
upon  the  road,  rolling,  and  sprinkling. 

The  crude  oil  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  1  sallon  per  so  uare  yard  on  the  foundation 
course,  1  gallon  per  square  yard  on  the  second  course,  ana  one-fourth  gallon  per  square 
yard  on  l£e  surface.  The  oil  was  secured  from  the  county  sump.  Waste  ou  from  the 
oil  fields  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  small  streams,  which  are  diverted  to  the  sump,  and 
the  only  expense  of  the  oil  is  that  of  collecting,  heating,  and  pumping  into  tank 
wagons.  With  labor  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  day  and  teams  at  $4  per  day,  tne  total  cost  of 
the  road  to  the  community  was  $2,613.68,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  54.2  cents  per  square 
yard,  or  $5,087.57  per  mile. 

macadam  roads. 

Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. — La  Huerta'Avalon  road. — The  work  of  surfacing  a  road  1,600 
feet  in  length  at  Carlsbad,  N.  Max.,  was  started  on  June  7,  1909,  and  the  road  was 
entirely  completed  July  2,  1910.  The  road  was  first  thoroughly  irrigated,  after  which 
the  necessary  excavation  and  shaping  were  done.  Gypsum  was  th(»n  spread  on  the 
road  in  three  courses  to  a  width  of  16  feet  and  to  a  total  depth  of  9  inches.  Each  course 
was  rolled  with  a  4-ton  horse  roller.  After  the  material  had  been  spread,  the  road 
was  flooded  from  an  irrigation  ditch  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  road  and  shoulders 
were  then  reshaped  with  a  road  grader  and  rolled  until  a  smooth,  hard  surface  was 
obtained.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  $1,144.67.  The  cost  of  the  several  items  of 
work  was  as  follows:  Foreman,  $66;  excavation  and  shaping^  $53.50;  stripping,  quarry- 
ing, and  loading  1,080  cubic  vards  of  gypsum,  $486.98;  hauling  1  mile,  $428.12;  spread- 
ing, $79.97;  irrigating,  $7;  rolling,  $23.10. 

Betur/acing  section  of  La  Hiterla  road. — ^A  section  of  the  La  Huerta  road,  900  feet  in 
length,  which  was  surfaced  with  gypsum  several  years  ago,  was  resurfaced.  All  the 
loose  material  and  detritus  were  removed  from  the  surface  by  scraping  and  sweeping. 
Gypsum  was  then  spread  to  a  depth  of  3  inches  and  all  depressions  were  filled.  An 
embankment  10  inches  high  was  then  built  along  each  shoulder  and  the  road  was 
flooded  from  an  irrigation  ditch  for  thirty-six  hours.  The  usual  traflic  was  main- 
tained on  the  road  during  the  flooding.  The  water  was  then  drained  away  and  the 
roadway  and  shoulders  were  shaped  with  a  road  grader  and  rolled  with  a  4-ton  horse 
roller.  The  new  material  was  found  to  be  finuiy  bonded  to  the  old  surface.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  was  $167,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $979.70  per  mile. 

Surfacing  Green  and  Tax  streets, — The  work  of  surfacing  Green  and  Tax  streets  was 
carried  on  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  La  Huerta- A valon  road,  except  that  the 
gypsum  was  put  on  8  inches  deep,  and  river  sand  2  inches  in  thickness  was  spread  and 
mixed  with  the  top  course  of  the  grpsum.  A  section  1,415  feet  long  and  40  feet  wide 
was  surfaced  at  a  cost  of  $704 .43,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  28  cents  per  square  yard.  The 
cost  of  labor  was  $1.75  and  of  teams  $3.75  per  day  of  nine  hours. 

Greenville,  S.  C— The  work  at  Greenville,  S.  0..  consisted  of  grading,  surfacing 
with  water-bonded  macadam  a  section  of  road  3,300  feet  in  length  and  12  feet  wide, 
and  surfacing  with  bituminous  macadam  a  section  of  road  500  feet  in  length  and  12  feet 
wide.  To  secure  proper  grades  and  drainage,  3,201  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  moved 
an  average  distance  of  700  feet  in  slat-bottom  farm  wagons,  at  a  cost  of  $412.75,  or 
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12.8  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Eleven  hundred  cubic  yarda  of  stone  were  shipped  a  dis- 
tance of  20  miles  and  furnished  f  o.  b.  at  Greenville  at  |1  per  cubic  yard.  The  stone 
was  loaded  with  shovels  into  wagons  at  the  car  at  a  cost  of  4  cents  per  cubic  yard, 
hauled  an  average  distance  of  4,500  feet  at  a  cost  of  21  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  spread 
upon  the  road  with  shovels  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  rolling  was  unsat- 
factorily  done  with  a  haulins  engine  having  smooth-tired  front  and  rear  wheels  at  a 
cost  of  2  cents  per  square  yard.  On  account  of  frequent  rains  practically  no  sprinkling 
was  done.  The  bituminous  section  was  constructed  by  the  penetration  or  eroutiDg 
method.  Fifteen  hundred  gallons  of  refined  coal-gas  tar  were  spread  witn  hand- 
pouring  pots  at  a  cost  of  2  cents  per  square  yard.  The  tar  cost  6  cents  per  gallon^  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  tar  treatment  was  17.5  cents  per  square  yard.  Two  cross  drains  of 
concrete  pipe,  molded  in  place  with  concrete  end  walls,  were  constructed,  one  24 
inches  in  diameter  and  40  feet  long  and  one  36  inches  in  diameter  and  45  feet  long,  at 
a  total  cost  of  $126.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was  $2,322,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  $2,600  per  mile  for  water-bonded  macadam  and  $3,150  per  mile  for 
bituminous  macadam.  The  work  was  b^:un  on  October  18, 1909,  and  was  completed 
on  January  1, 1910.    The  convict  labor  cost  50  cents  per  day  and  teams  $2  per  day. 

Winchester,  TENN.^The  work  of  improving  the  Winchester-Decherd  road  at 
Winchester,  Tenn.,  was  begun  on  June  11, 1909,  and  completed  on  December  13, 1909. 
The  improvement  consisted  of  opening  9,600  lineal  feet  of  new  road,  grading  it  to  the 
width  of  28  feet  from  edge  to  edge  of  tne  shoulders,  surfacing  it  16  feet  in  widdi,  and 
constructing  cross  drains  of  corrugated  ingot  iron  as  follows:  One  28  feet  lon^  and  20 
inches  in  diameter,  one  38  feet  long  and  20  inches  in  diameter,  one  38  feet  long  and 
18  inches  in  diameter,  three  26  feet  long  and  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  46  feet 
long  and  12  inches  in  diameter.  The  grading  required  the  moving  of  9,749  cubic 
yuds  of  earth,  which  was  hauled  an  average  distance  of  891  feet  in  wheeled  scrapetB 
and  slat-bottom  farm  wagons.  The  earth  was  loosened  with  picks  and  plows  and  the 
wagons  loaded  with  shovels  and  drag  scrapers.  The  total  cost  of  excavation  was 
$2,504.65,  or  25.7  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Stone  for  the  road  was  purchased  for  85  cents 
per  cubic  yard.  It  was  placed  upon  the  road  in  three  courses:  The  first  course,  8 
inches  thick,  measured  loose,  was  ol  stone  between  1^  and  3)  inches  in  size;  the  second 
course,  2  inches  thick,  measured  loose,  was  from  one-half  inch  to  1 A  inches  in  size; 
end  the  third  course,  screenings  smaller  than  one-half  inch,  was  applied  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  bond  the  road,  that  is,  to  a  depth  of  about  1  inch.  Water  for  the  roller 
and  spnnkler  was  hauled  a  distance  of  1  mile.  The  roller  which  was  used  was  a  10-ton 
macadam  roller  and  was  hired  for  $7  per  day,  while  the  roller  man  was  paid  $3  per  day. 
Five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  cubic  yards  of  stone  were  hauled  an  average 
distance  of  700  feet  at  a  cost  of  29.1  cents  per  cubic  yard,  spread  uj)on  the  road  with 
shovels  and  rock-rakes  at  a  cost  of  6.1  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  sprinkled  and  rolled 
at  a  cost  of  6.1  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was 
$11,452.83,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  67.1  cents  per  square  yard,  or  $6,299.06  per  mile. 
The  cost  of  labor  was  $1  per  day,  of  teams  $3  per  day,  and  of  coal  $4  per  ton. 

Mexia,  Tex. — ^A  macadam  road  was  built  at  Mexia,  Tex.,  1,475  feet  in  length  and 
15  feet  in  width.  Work  was  begun  on  July  13,  1909,  and  the  road  was  completed  on 
August  4,  1909.  Six  hundred  and  eight  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  moved  with  a  road 
nader  and  with  drag  scrapers  at  a  cost  of  $21.26.  The  stone  iised  was  a  foesiliferous 
limestone  picked  up  from  the  surface  of  adjoining  fields  and  delivered  to  the  crusher 
for  25  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Six  hundred  and  thirteen  cubic  yards  of  stone  were  used, 
of  which  329  were  crushed  at  a  cost  of  $106.78,  and  284  cubic  yards  were  purchased  at 
65  cents  per  cubic  yard .  The  stone  was  hauled  from  the  crusher  to  the  roaa,  an  average 
distance  of  13,000  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $321.75,  and  spread  with  shovels  and  potato  rakes  f« 
$41.63.  Water  was  hauled  6,000  feet  for  sprinkling  and  for  the  roller.  With  coal  at 
$5  per  ton,  the  cost  of  rolling  was  $27 .10.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community 
was  $995.26,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $3,526.60  per  mile.  Labor  cost  $1.25  and  teams 
$2.50  per  day. 

Provo,  Utah.— A  macadam  road  2,850  feet  in  length  and  15  feet  in  width  was  con- 
structed at  Provo,  Utah,  between  October  25,  1909,  and  December  24,  1909.  It  was 
apart  of  a  proposed  improved  road  extending  from  the  city  of  Provo  to  Provo  Canyon,  a 
distance  of  6  miles.  During  this  time  eight  and  one-half  days  were  lost  on  account  d 
rain  and  snow.  The  imm^iate  surrounding  country  is  practically  leveL-  The  soil 
over  which  the  road  was  built  is  adobe,  which,  when  wet,  has  very  little  ability  to 
support  a  load.  In  winter  the  road  was  practically  impassable.  At  the  north  end  of 
the  road  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  hillside  cut  in  a  hill  composed  principally  of  rocks 
of  quartzite  varying  in  size  from  2  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  on  account  of  a  lai|re 
irrigation  ditch  running  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  it  was  not  practicable  to  push  th« 
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material  from  the  cut  down  the  hillside.  A  plat  was  leveled  off  largje  enough  to  set  up 
the  crushing  plant  and  the  rocks  were  crushed  and  used  as  a  foundation  course  9  inches 
in  thickness.  This  was  covered  3  inches  deep  with  limestone  of  excellent  binding  and 
fair  wearing  quality  crushed  until  it  was  from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  2  inches  in 
size,  and  bonded  in  the  usual  wav  with  limestone  screenings.  The  rocks  were  loosened 
in  the  bank  wiUi  a  plow,  hauled  with  tongue  scrapers,  and  dumped  through  a  "trap  *' 
into  the  crusher.  The  crushed  material  was  elevated,  passea  throu^  a  revolving 
screen  with  three>fourths,  2,  and  3  inch  perforations,  dropped  into  a  bin  of  25  cubic 
yards  capacity,  and  loaded  by  gravity  into  slat-bottom  farm  wa^ns .  1 1  was  necessary 
to  break  the  large  rocks  with  hammers,  as  the  crusher  opening  was  9  by  18  inches. 
Power  for  the  crusher  was  furnished  by  a  20-horBepower  electric  motor.  The  average 
power  consumed  was  15  horsepower,  and  this  was  had  at  a  rate  of  $6.20  per  horse- 
power month.  The  total  cost  of  putting  the  crushed  rocks  into  the  bins  was  42.9  cents 
per  cubic  yard.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  cubic  yards  of  earth  were 
excavated  with  a  road  grader  at  a  cost  of  $96,  or  7.8  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The 
average  haul  from  the  crusher  to  the  road  was  1,940  feet.  The  crushed  material  was 
spread  on  the  road  with  shovels  and  rock-rakes  and  rolled  with  a  14-ton  roller. 
With  labor  per  day  of  eight  hours  at  $2,  teams  at  $4,  and  coal  at  $5.50  per  ton,  the 
total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was  $2,180.67,  or  45.9  cents  per  square  yard, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  $4,039.62  per  mile. 

RossLTN,  Va. — The  work  of  building  a  macadam  road  at  Rosslyn,  Va.,  was  b^^un 
on  November  23^  1909,  and  completed  on  July  23, 1910.  The  road,  3,913  feet  in  length 
and  16  feet  in  width,  was  built  through  a  hilly  country  over  red  clay  soil.  To  secure 
proper  grades  and  drainage  1,325  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  moved  with  drag  scrapers 
and  in  wagons  an  average  distance  of  500  feet.  The  macadam,  laid  in  three  courses, 
was  6}  inches  in  thickness  when  compacted.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  cubic  ^yards 
of  the  first  course,  a  local  quartz  stone  of  poor  quality  for  road  work,  were  quarried  at 
a  cost  of  50  cents  per  cubic  yard  and  crushed  at  a  cost  of  67  cents  per  cubic  yard.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  work  1,616  cubic  yards  of  stone  were  purchased,  shipped  38  miles 
by  rail  at  a  cost  of  $2,084.75,  and  hauled  a  distance  of  4  miles  to  the  road.  Water  for 
the  roller  and  sprinkler  was  obtained  from  a  tank  by  the  roadside.  The  cost  of  sprink- 
ling and  rolling  was  4.3  cents  per  square  yard.  Labor  cost  $1.50  per  day,  teams  $4 
per  day,  and  coal  $4.50  per  ton.  The  actual  cost  of  the  road  was  $5,258.65.  All  labor 
and  material  was  fumbhed  by  contract  for  $4,943.88,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $6,370  per 
mile,  and  which  is  the  amount  actually  paid  by  the  community. 

GRAVEL  ROADS. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. — West  street-Portage  Center. — The  construction  of  the  West 
street-Portage  Center  gravel  road  was  begun  on  April  13,  1910,  and  on  June  1, 1910, 
the  work  was  completed.  One  thousand  four  hundred  cubic  yards  of  earth  were 
excavated  and  hauled  an  average  distance  of  600  feet  at  a  cost  of  $292.85,  or  20.9 
cents  per  cubic  vard.  It  was  loosened  with  plows  and  hauled  in  drag  and  wheeled 
scrapers.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-five  cubic  >rards  of  gravel  were  placed 
upon  the  road  at  the  following  costs  per  cubic  yard:  Gravel  in  the  pit,  10  cents;  strip- 
ping the  pit,  5  cents;  loading  at  the  pit,  4.6  cents;  hauling  an  average  distance  of 
3,500  feet,  32.4  cents;  spreading  on  road,  1  cent;  harrowing  and  rolling,  0.63  cent. 
The  length  of  the  surfaced  road  is  5,520  feet  and  the  width  9  feet.  The  gravel  was 
spread  in  two  courses,  the  first  course  7  inches  thick  and  the  second  4  inches.  The 
maximum  size  of  the  gravel  in  the  first  course  was  2^  inches  in  diameter  and  in  the 
second  course  1^  incnes  in  diameter.  The  road  was  built  with  county  convict 
labor,  which  was  estimated  at  40  cents  per  day,  the  cost  of  furnishing  them  food. 
The  expense  of  guarding  the  convicts  was  $63.75.  The  total  costof  the  road  to  the 
community  was  $1,425.45,  or  25.8  cents  per  square  yard,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,365 
per  mile.    This  cost  is  based  upon  convict  laoor  at  40  cents  and  teams  at  $4  per  aay. 

Oull  road,  Kalamazoo  Township.— The  work  of  surfacing  with  gravel  a  section  3,200 
feet  in  length  of  the  Gull  road,  in  Kalamazoo  Township,  for  a  width  of  15  feet,  was 
Ix^gun  on  June  1,  1910,  and  entirely  completed  on  June  30,  1910.  The  plan  of  con- 
struction was  similar  to  that  of  the  Kalamazoo  West  Portage  road.  One  thousand  three 
hundred  cubic  ytirds  of  gravel  were  hauled  an  average  distance  of  1^  miles  at  the  follow- 
ing cost  per  cubic  yard :  Gravel  in  the  pit,  10  cents;  strippinc^  the  pit,  1 .2  cents;  loading 
in  wagons,  5.3  cents;  hauling  to  the  road,  38.3  cents;  spreading  on  the  road,  0.6  cent; 
and  harrowing  and  rolling,  0.5  cent.  The  gravel  was  spread  to  a  depth  of  11  inches  at 
the  center  and  6  inches  at  the  edges,  measured  loose.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the 
community  was  $954.05,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  9  cents  per  square  yard,  or  $1,574  per 
mile. 
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Billings,  Mont. — ^The  improvement  at  Billings,  Mont.,  consisted  in  suiiacing  with 
gravel  a  section  of  the  state  road  leading  from  Billings  toward  Laurel.  A  length  of 
3^960  feet  was  surfaced  14  feet  wide.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  of  the  road  con- 
sists of  alkaline  gumbo  and  the  remainder  of  '*  Billings  clay."  The  surrounding  countnr 
is  quite  level.  A  concrete  culvert  with  an  opening  2  feet  high  and  5  feet  wide  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  f214.50,  with  cement  costing  $3.50  per  barrel,  sand  and  gravel  $2  per  cubk 
yard,  steel  44  cents  per  pound,  and  labor  $3  per  day  of  eight  hours. 

The  gravel  for  the  road  was  secured  from  a  pit  2i  miles  distant  from  the  road.  On 
account  of  the  foot  that  the  pit  gravel  contained  about  20  per  cent  of  rocks,  2^  to  6  inches 
in  diameter,  it  was  necessary  to  screen  it.  This  was  done  and  the  screened  gravel  wis 
loaded  into  wagons  at  a  cost  of  38.4  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  screening  was  done  by 
building  a  high  "  trap  "  with  a  double  driveway  and  placing  a  screen  composed  of  ban 
of  steel  spaced  2}  inches  apart  at  an  angle  of  about  35^  over  one  of  the  driveways,  and 
dumping  the  gravel,  hauled  with  drag  scrapers,  through  the  trap  floor  on  the  screen,  so 
that  the  gravel  less  than  2i  inches  in  diameter  fell  into  one  wagon  and  that  over  tnat 
size  fell  into  another.  One  thousand  eight  himdred  and  twenty-four  cubic  yards  of 
eravel  were  placed  on  the  road  at  a  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  38.4  cents  for  screening  and 
loading,  98.1  cents  for  hauling,  and  2.5  cents  for  spreading.  The  total  cost  of  the  road 
to  the  community,  with  labor  at  |3  and  teams  at  |6  per  day  of  eight  hours,  was  $3,557.32, 
or  57.7  cents  per  square  yard,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $4,743.GKS  per  mile.  Work  wis 
begun  on  April  25,  1910,  and  ine  road  was  completed  on  June  18,  1910. 

Arlington,  Tex. — On  February  21, 1910.  the  work  of  building  a  gravel  road  6,928 
feet  in  length  was  b^un  at  this  point.  Tne  work  was  greatly  delayed  during  the 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  on  account  of  frequent  rains,  and  was  not  completed 
during  this  fiscal  year.  A  detailed  statement  of  this  work  will  be  deferred  until  the 
next  annual  report. 

Sweetwater,  Tex. — The  work  at  Sweetwater,  Tex.,  consisted  of  surfacing  a  section 
of  road  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  gravel.  The  adjacent  land  is  rolling  and  the  soil  a 
fine  sandy  loam.  To  secure  proper  cross  section  and  drainage  394  cubic  yards  of  earth 
were  moved  with  drag  scrapers  and  slat-bottom  wagons  an  average  distance  of  200  feet 
at  a  cost  of  $81.95,  or  21  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Six  hundred  and  eight  cubic  yards  of 
clay  were  loaded  at  a  cost  of  $102.35,  hauled  a  distance  of  IJ  miles  at  a  cost  of  $300.85, 
and  spread  upon  the  road  to  a  depth  of  5  inches,  with  a  roacl  grader,  at  a  cost  of  $19.40. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-one  cubic  yards  of  gravel  were  loaded  at  a  cost  of  $63.45, 
hauled  IJ  miles  at  a  cost  of  $197.25,  and  spread  upon  the  road  with  a  road  grader  to  a 
depth  of  4  inches  at  a  cost  of  $11.25.  The  clay  and  travel  were  mixed  at  a  cost  of 
$17.60,  and  sprinkled  and  rolled  at  a  cost  of  $17.50.  With  labor  at  $1 .80  per  day  and 
teams  at  $3.50  per  day  the  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was  $989.05.  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  27  cents  per  square  yard.  The  work  was  begun  on  March  31, 1910,  and  the 
road  was  entirely  completed  on  April  27,  1910. 

SAND-CLAY  ROADS. 

DoTHAN,  Ala. — The  work  at  Dothan,  Ala.,  consisted  of  grading  a  section  4,000  feet 
in  length  of  the  Columbia  road  and  surfacing  with  a  sand-clay  mixture  a  section  of 
the  graded  road  1,600  feet  in  length  and  14  feet  wide.  The  work  was  b^un  on  May  4, 
1910,  and  completed  on  May  26,  1910.  The  adjacent  country  is  hilly  and  the  soil 
sandy.  To  secure  proper  gnides  and  drainage  2,000  cubic  yaras  of  earth  were  moved 
an  average  distance  of  100  feet  with  a  road  grader  and  wheeled  scrapers  at  a  cost  of 
$120.85.  Eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  yards  of  surfacing  material  were  hauled  an 
average  distance  of  300  feet,  spread  upon  the  road,  and  mixed  at  a  cost  of  $99.77.  One 
cross  drain  of  corrugated  iron,  24  inches  in  diameter  and  24  feet  long,  was  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  $24.  Two  wooden  culverts  were  built,  one  4  feet  high,  10  feet  wide,  and 
20  feet  long,  at  a  cost  of  $38.70,  and  one  9  feet  high,  16  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  long  at  a 
cost  of  $65 .47 .  Part  of  the  road  was  relocated ,  and  grubbing  was  done  that  cost  $60.78. 
With  labor  at  $1  per  day  and  teams  at  the  cost  of  subsistence — that  is,  70  cents  per  day— 
the  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was  $479.02,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $632.30 
per  mile. 

Tyler,  Ala. — Work  on  the  construction  of  a  sand-clay  road  at  Tyler,  Ala.,  throurii  a 
level  country  over  deep  sand  was  begun  on  May  3, 1909,  and  completed  on  July  29, 1 909. 
The  work  consisted  of  surfacing,  with  a  sand-clay  mixture,  a  road  4,300  feet  in  length 
and  20  feet  wide.  Clay  to  the  amount  of  2,785  cubic  yards  was  hauled  a  distance  of  H 
miles,  spread  upon  the  road  about  12  inches  thick  and  mixed  with  sand  by  means  oi 
plows,  harrows,  and  a  road  grader.  A  vitrified  clay  tile  cross  drain  12  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  30  feet  in  length  was  put  in .  The  work  was  done  with  the  county  convict  road 
force.    The  cost  of  labor  was  based  upon  the  cost  of  feeding  and  guarding  the  convicti, 
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which  was  75  cents  per  day,  and  the  cost  of  feeding  the  teams,  which  was  |1  per  day. 
The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was  |1,628.40,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  17 
cents  per  square  yard,  or  |1,969.32  per  mile. 

Palatka.  Fla. — ^The  work  at  Palatka,  Fla..  consisted  of  grading  and  surfacing  a  sec- 
tion, 5,000  leet  in  length,  of  the  Bostwick  road.  The  adjacent  country  is  low  and  level 
and  the  soil  sandy.  Since  the  road  was  a  new  one  which  had  been  laid  out  through  a 
forest,  it  was  necessary  to  grub  more  than  400  trees  and  stumps,  and  this  was  done  at  a 
cost  of  $239.11.  To  secure  proper  drainage,  580  cubic  yards  o!  earth  were  moved  at  a 
cost  of  1116.75,  or  20.1  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Fifteen  hundred  cubic  yards  of  clay  were 
hauled  an  average  distance  oi  1  mile,  and  for  a  width  of  14  feet  were  spread  upon  the  r(Mul 
to  a  depth  of  8  inches  at  the  center  and  6  inches  at  the  sides,  at  a  cost  of  |1, 167. 48.  With 
labor  at  11.25  per  day  and  teams  at  $4  per  day  the  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  commimity 
was  11,646.35,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,738.53  per  mile. 

Albany,  Ga. — ^The  work  at  Albany,  Ga.,  consisted  of  surfacing  a  road  5,775  feet  in 
length  with  a  natural  sand-clay  mixture  for  a  width  of  20  feet.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  level  and  the  soil  in  the  road  is  quite  sandy.  Earth  to  the  amount  of  3,722  cubic 
yards  was  excavated  at  a  cost  of  $345.20,  or 9.27  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  natural 
sand-clay  mixture  was  hauled  an  average  distance  of  1,200  feet  and  spread  8  inches 
thick.  The  cost  of  loading  was  6.5  cents,  of  hauling  7.3  cents,  and  oi  spreading  1.4 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  labor  used  was  convict,  which  is  estimated  at  50  cents  per 
day,  with  county  teams  at  $1  per  day.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community 
was  $838.30,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $766.45  per  mile.  Work  was  begun  on  March  26, 
1910,  and  the  road  was  entirely  completed  on  May  3, 1910. 

Americus,  Ga. — The  work  at  Americus,  Gra.,  consisted  in  demonstrating  the  proper 
method  of  building  a  sand-clay  road.  A  section  of  clay  road  528  feet  in  length  was 
graded  read v  for  the  demonstration.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five  cubic  yards  of  sand 
were  hauled  a  distance  of  3  miles  and  spread  upon  the  road  with  shovels.  The  sand 
and  clay  were  mixed  with  plows  and  harrows,  and  the  road  was  shaped  with  a  road  drag. 
The  work  was  done  by  the  county  convict  road  gang.  With  labor  at  60  cents  and  teams 
at  the  cost  of  subsistence,  that  is,  $1  per  day,  the  total  cost  of  the  improvement  was  $92, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  $920  per  mile.  Work  was  begun  on  August  26,  1909,  and  com- 
pleted on  September  1,  1909. 

Blakely,  Ga. — The  construction  of  a  sand-clay  road  at  Blakely,  Ga.,  was  begun  on 
January  25,  1910,  and  completed  on  March  5,  1910.  A  section  of  the  Gordon  road, 
5,300  feet  in  length,  was  graded  for  a  width  of  30  feet.  The  surface  of  the  old  road  was 
gray  sand  underlaid,  at  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  with  clay,  and,  in  grading  the  road, 
about  half  of  the  material  excavated  was  used  for  surfacing.  Seventeen  hundred  and 
thirty-two  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  excavated  at  a  cost  of  $145.11,  and  1,005  cubic 
yards  of  clay  were  loaded  and  hauled  in  wagons  an  average  distance  of  one-half  mile 
at  a  cost  of  $162.35.  Cross  drains,  20  feet  in  length,  with  concrete  end  walls,  were  con- 
structed, at  a  cost  of  $120.37,  as  follows:  One  12-mch  and  one  15-inch  vitrified  clay  tile 
and  two  concrete  boxes  with  walerways  1  by  2  feet.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the 
community  was  $731.77,  or  $611  not  including  the  cost  of  the  culverts.  The  work  was 
done  by  the  county  convict  road  gang,  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  teams  was  the  cost  of 
Awarding  and  feeding  the  convicts,  and  feeding  the  teams,  which  was  45  cents  per  day 
for  labor  and  $1.60  per  day  for  teams. 

Brunswick,  Ga.— A  verv  sandy  road,  1.200  feet  in  length,  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  was 
surfaced,  for  a  width  of  12  feet,  with  a  sand-clay  mixture.  Work  was  begun  on  April 
7, 1910,  and  completed  on  April  26, 1910.  The  grade  and  shape  of  the  road  were  satis- 
factory and  the  work  consisted  only  of  surfacing.  Clay  coula  be  secured  only  from  a 
marsh,  which  was  covered  with  water  at  high  tide.  It  was  wheeled  out  of  the  pit  in 
wheelbarrows  and  dumped  on  a  platform,  from  which  it  was  loaded  into  one-horse  carts 
of  about  one-third  cubic  yard  capacity,  hauled  an  average  distance  of  one-half  mile, 
spread  upon  the  road  to  a  depth  of  10  inches,  and  mixed  with  the  sand  with  a  plow  and 
disk  harrow.  Labor  cost  85  cents  per  day  and  one-horse  carts  $3  per  day.  The  cost  of 
the  road  to  the  community  was  $470.14,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $2,068.62  per  mile. 

CoLQunr,  Ga. — ^The  work  at  Colauitt,  Ga.,  consisted  of  grading  one-half  mile  of 
earth  road  and  surfacing  with  a  sana-clay  mixture  a  section  of  very  sandy  road,  800 
feet  in  length.  The  clay,  of  which  1 10  cubic  yards  were  needed  for  the  sand-clay  mix- 
ture, was  obtained  by  trenching  along  the  roadside  and  was  mixed  with  the  sanS  with 
a  plow  and  road  grader.  The  cost  of  moving  800  cubic  yards  of  earth  with  a  road  grader 
was  $24.45,  or  3  cents  per  cubic  yard.  All  work  was  done  by  the  county  convict  road 
gang,  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  per  day  for  labor  and  $1 .20  per  day  for  teams.  The  total  cost 
of  the  road  to  the  community  was  $66.73,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $133.46  per  mile. 
Work  was  begun  on  March  10, 1910,  and  entirely  completed  on  March  16, 1910. 
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Stump  Nbck,  Md. — ^The  work  at  Stump  Neck,  Md.,  beg;un  on  June  15,  1910,  and 
completed  on  June  25,  1910,  consisted  of  grading  and  surfacing  with  a  sand-clay 
mixture  a  section  of  road  580  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  and  a  section  400  feet  long  and 
8  feet  wide.  The  cost  of  grading  was  $40.80.  Two  hundred  and  ten  cubic  yaras  of 
surfacing  material  were  loaded,  hauled  an  average  distance  of  1,500  feet,  and  spread 
upon  the  road  at  a  cost  of  $77.65.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was 
1150,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $985.60  per  mile  for  a  14-foot  roadway. 

Brandon,  Miss. — Work  at  Brandon,  Miss.,  was  begun  on  September  6,  1909,  and 
was  completed  on  November  11,  1909.  It  consisted  of  grading  and  surfacing,  with 
a  sand-clay  mixture,  a  section  of  road  5,344  feet  in  length  and  18  feet  wide,  and  con- 
structing a  number  of  cross  drains.  The  adjacent  country  is  hilly  and  the  soil,  which 
is  quite  variable,  has  the  following  nature  along  the  road:  Station  0  to  station  10,  stiff 
clay;  station  10  to  station  13+50,  sand-clay  mixture;  station  13-f-50  to  station  17,  deep 
sand  with  a  clay  subsoil;  station  17  to  station  24,  sand  and  clay  with  sand  predominant; 
station  24  to  station  28,  deep  sand;  station  28  to  station  31,  sand-clay  mixture;  station 
31  to  station  35+50,  sandy  clay;  station  35+50  to  station  40,  clay;  station  40  to 
station  46,  sand  and  clay;  station  46  to  station  50,  sandy  soil;  station  50  to  station 
M+44,  clay.  To  secure  proper  grades  and  drainage,  6,097.4  cubic  yards  of  earth  were 
moved  an  average  distance  of  350  feet  at  a  cost  of  $1,743.85,  or  28.6  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
A  long  drought  had  caused  some  portions  of  the  road  to  become  so  hard  that  they  could 
not  be  plowed  and  it  was  necessary  to  loosen  the  earth  by  blasting  and  with  picks, 
which  increased  the  cost  of  excavation  quite  materially.  By  properly  distributing  the 
earth  that  was  excavated  a  great  portion  of  the  road  was  practically  surfaced  with  a 
sand-clay  mixture  when  the  excavation  was  completed.  Nine  hundred  cubic  yards 
of  sur^mg  material  were  hauled  an  average  distance  of  3,300  feet  at  a  cost  of  $211.80. 
Cross  drains  with  concrete  end  walls  were  constructed  as  follows:  One  concrete  box 
culvert,  27  feet  long,  with  a  waterway  24  inches  by  21  inches;  one  concrete  box  culvert, 
27  feet  long,  with  a  v^terway  24  inches  by  15  inches;  one  vitrified  clay  tile  drain,  25 
feet  long,  15  inches  in  diameter;  two  vitrified  clay  tile  drains,  27.5  feet  long,  18  inches 
in  diameter;  one  vitrified  clay  tile  drain,  27.5  feet  long,  15  inches  in  diameter;  one 
vitrified  clay  tile  drain,  27.5  feet  long,  12  inches  in  diameter;  one  vitrified  clay  tile 
drain,  57}  feet  long,  18  inches  in  diameter.  With  labor  at  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  day  and 
teams  at  $3  per  day,  the  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was  $2,980.40,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  $2,815.54  per  mile. 

Charleston,  Mo. — Fimds  for  the  improvement  of  a  very  sandy  road  leading  north 
from  Charleston,  Mo.,  were  raised  by  suoscription  by  the  business  men  of  Chaiieston, 
excepting  $250,  which  was  paid  from  the  county  funds.  Work  was  begun  on  August  6, 
1909,  and  this  road  was  entirely  completed  on  August  26, 1909.  The  road  was  gniaed  30 
feet  in  width  between  ditches  for  a  length  of  5,050  feet,  and  a  strip  15  feet  in  width  in 
the  center  was  surfaced  with  a  sand -clay  mixture.  For  the  surfacing,  1,300  cubic  yards 
of  clay  were  hauled  an  average  distance  of  5,000  feet  in  slat-bottom  farm  wagons  of 
1  cubic  yard  capacity,  at  a  cost  of  $569.10.  The  cost  of  loading  the  clay  was  23.8  cents 
and  of  spreading  upon  the  road  4.25  centa  per  cubic  yard.  Nme  himared  and  thirty- 
one  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  excavated  and  hauled  an  average  distance  of  400  feet 
at  a  cost  of  19.4  cente  per  cubic  yard .  The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  commimity  was 
$1,302.77,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,360.48  per  mile.  Labor  cost  $1.50  and  teams  13 
per  day. 

Magnolia,  Miss. — Work  was  begun  at  Magnolia,  Miss.,  on  May  18, 1910,  and  was 
completed  on  June  10,  1910.  It  consisted  of  building  a  sand-clay  road  1,200  feet  in 
length  and  15  feet  in  width,  putting  in  an  18-inch  vitrified  tile  drain  30  feet  in  length 
and  building  a  wooden  culvert  23  feet  in  length  with  an  opening  of  3  by  5  feet.  The 
road  was  built  through  a  rolling  country  on  a  heavy  clay  soil.  Four  hundred  and 
seventy-four  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  moved  an  average  distance  of  200  feet  at  a  cost 
of  25.4  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Sand  to  the  amount  of  222.2  cubic  yards  wa^  loaded  in 
wagons  with  shovels  at  a  cost  of  17.9  cents,  hauled  an  average  distance  of  1  mile  at  a 
cost  of  20.7  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  spr^ui  upon  the  rood  with  shovels  at  a  cost  of 
14.07  cents  per  cubic  yard.  This  work  was  done  with  convict  labor,  and  the  total  cost 
to  the  community,  with  guards  at  $1,  convicts  at  80  cents,  mules  at  50  centf>,  and  hired 
teams  at  $4  per  day  was  ^38.40,  which  ip  at  the  rate  of  $1,488.96  per  mile,  or  10.1  cents 
per  square  yard 

Benton,  Mo. — Two  sand-clay  roads  were  constructed  at  Benton,  Mo.,  one  on  a  sandy 
soil  and  the  other  on  a  gumbo  soil,  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  construction  on  a  sand 
base  and  on  a  clay  base.  Work  was  begun  on  September  13,  1909,  and  completed  on 
October  6,  1909.  The  first  road,  850  feet  in  length,  was  constructed  on  a  sandy  soil. 
To  secure  proper  grades  and  drainage,  250  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  moved  with  drag 
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•cimpen  and  a  road  grader  at  a  cost  of  |15.  Gumbo  was  hauled  an  average  distance  of 
6,000  feet  and  spreM  15  feet  in  width  and  10  inches  deep,  and  mixed  with  the  sand 
wi^  plows  and  a  road  grader.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  was  $184.01,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  $1,143  per  mile. 

The  second  road,  1,125  feet  in  length,  was  built  on  a  gumbo  soil.  To  secure  proper 
drainage  855  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  moved  with  drag  scrapers  and  a  road  machme 
at  a  cost  of  $53.38.  Sand  was  hauled  an  average  distance  of  600  feet  and  spread  over 
the  road  for  a  width  of  15  feet  and  a  depth  of  11  inches.  The  sand  and  clay  were  mixed 
with  plows  and  a  road  grader.  The  cost  of  this  section  was  $127.70,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  $599.30  per  mile. 

Fbbmont,  Nebr. — ^The  work  at  Fremont,  Nebr.,  consisted  of  buildins  a  sand-clay 
road  5,221  feet  in  length  and  16  feet  wide  through  a  level  country  on  gumbo  soil.  The 
road  was  satis&urtorily  graded  and  the  work  consisted  in  surging  it.  Sand  shipped  4} 
miles  by  rail  and  haul^  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  wagons  was  spread  from  5  to  6  mches 
deep  and  16  feet  wide  over  the  gumbo,  which  had  previoushr  been  plowed  and  pulver- 
izea  for  a  depth  of  hrom  4  to  5  inches.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting  the  sand  and  gumbo  thorou^ly  mixed,  but  by  wetting  the  roaa  quite  thor^ 
oughly  feiir  results  were  obtained.  Water  was  obtained  by  pumping  with  a  gasoline 
engine,  from  driven  wells  along  the  roadside.  The  sand  was  delivered  at  the  railroad 
siding  for  42.5  cents  per  cubic  yard.  With  labor  at  $2.25  per  day  and  teams  at  $4  per 
day,  the  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was  $2,064.24,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  22.24 
cents  per  square  yard  or  $2,087.59  per  mile. 

Ravenna,  Nebb. — At  Ravenna,  Nebr.,  the  work  consisted  of  building  a  sand- 
clay  road  4,935  feet  in  length  and  12  feet  in  width  over  a  sandy  soil.  At  a  cost  of 
6.2  cents  per  cubic  yard,  clay  to  the  amount  of  2,120  cubic  yards  was  loaded  into 
wagons  with  an  elevating  mMer,  hauled  an  average  distance  of  1,525  feet  at  a  cost 
of  12.2  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  spread  with  a  road  grader  at  a  cost  of  3.1  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was  $628.88,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  4.4  cents  per  square  jrard  or  $672.84  per  mile.  The  cost  of  labor  was  $2.25 
and  teams  $4  per  day.  The  work  was  b'egiui  on  October  4,  1909,  and  completed  on 
October  20, 1909. 

Stuabt,  Nebr.— The  work  at  Stuart,  Nebr.,  consisted  in  surfacing  with  sand- 
clay  4,520  feet  of  road  18  feet  wide  over  gumbo  and  black  prairie  soiT  Work  was 
begun  on  June  29,  1909,  and  completed  on  July  27,  1909.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
and  sixty-eight  cubic  yards  of  earth,  removed  irom  a  cut,  were  found  suitable  for 
surkcing  and  were  hauled  an  averaj^e  distance  of  1,700  feet  in  wheeled  scrapers  and 
wagons,  and  spread  upon  the  road  with  shovels  and  a  road  grader,  at  a  cost  of  $781.66. 
The  ws^ns  were  loaaed  with  an  elevating  grader  drawn  by  a  traction  engine.  One 
hundrea  and  thirty  cubic  yards  of  sand  were  required  ana  were  hauled  an  average 
distance  of  600  feet.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was  $875.32,  which 
is  at  the  rate  of  $1 ,022.47  per  mile. 

Edenton,  N.  C— Two  roads  were  built  at  Edenton,  N.  C,  between  May  26  and 
June  27,  1910.  The  first,  500  feet  in  length,  was  built  as  an  experiment  to  determine 
the  value  of  a  clay  which  consisted  of  a  fine  slate-colored  silt.  A  very  sandy  road 
was  surfaced  with  this  clay  16  feet  wide  and  9  inches  deep.  The  sand  and  clay  were 
mixed  with  plows,  harrows,  and  a  road  grader.  The  indications  were  that  the  mate- 
rial would  make  a  fairly  satisfactory  roa^.  The  total  cost  of  this  experimental  road 
was  $137.05,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,440  per  mile. 

The  second  road,  1,600  feet  in  length,  over  very  sandy  soil,  was  surfaced  with  a 
sand-clay  mixture  for  a  width  of  12  feet.  To  secure  proper  grades  and  drainage  500 
cubic  yards  of  earth  were  moved  an  average  distance  of  200  leet,  at  a  cost  of  $79.65. 
Five  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  yards  of  surfacingmaterial  were  used,  and  provided 
a  wearing  surface  about  8  inches  in  thickness.  The  total  cost  of  this  ros^  to  the 
community  was  $206.20,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $680  per  mile.  The  cost  of  labor 
was  $1  ana  of  teams  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  day. 

Laurinburo,  N.  C— On  August  30,  1909,  the  work  of  grading  and  surfacing  with 
a  sand-clay  mixture  5,200  feet  of  the  Maxton  road  at  Laurinburg,  N.  C,  was  begim 
and  on  September  25,  1909,  it  was  entirely  completed.  Fourteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  excavated  and  hauled  with  wheeled  scrapers 
and  wagons  an  average  distance  of  250  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $269.50.  Thirty  feet  of  16-inch. 
96  feet  of  18-inch,  and  48  feet  of  24-inch  vitrified  pipe  were  furnished,  at  a  coet  of 
$85.80,  and  laid  for  cross  drains.  The  first  4,000  feet  of  the  road  were  sand  and  the 
remainder,  1,200  feet,  was  clay.  Clay  was  hauled  from  the  clay  section  to  the  sand 
section,  and  sand  from  the  sand  section  to  the  clay  section  in  such  quantities  as  to 
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S've  a  compacted  wearing  surfiure  of  a  sand-clay  mixture  12  feet  wide  and  4  incbei 
ick.    The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was  $705.62,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  1718  per  mile.    Labor  cost  $1  and  teams  $3  per  day. 

Nashville,  N.  C— The  work  of  building  a  sand-clay  road  at  Nashville.  N.  C, 
2,300  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  was  begun  on  August  9,  1909,  and  completed  on 
Au^:ust  17,  1909.  The  adjacent  land  is  rolling  and  the  soil  sandy.  To  secure  proper 
dramage  495  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  moved  with  drag  scrapers  and  a  road  grader 
an  average  distance  of  75  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $59.40,  or  12  cents  per  cubic  yard.  8ix 
himdred  and  eighty-two  cubic  yards  of  surfiuring  material  were  hauled  in  one-hoise 
carts  an  average  distance  of  800  feet  and  spread  upon  the  road  to  a  depth  of  10  inches 
in  the  center  and  6  inches  at  the  sides,  at  a  cost  of  $81.70.  The  total  cost  of  the  road 
to  the  community  was  $180.94,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $341.19  per  mile.  Labor  cost 
$1  per  day,  one-horae  carts  $1.50  per  day,  and  teams  $3  per  day. 

Salisbury.  N.  C. — ^The  local  authorities  at  Salisbury,  N.  C,  had  graded  1  mile 
of  clay  road  for  a  width  of  25  feet  between  shoulders  and  had  covered  a  strip  10  feet 
in  width  with  sand  about  6  inches  deep.  The  work  therefore  consisted  in  mixing 
the  sand  and  cla)r  and  adding  additional  sand  where  needed.  Two  hundred  ana 
seventy-eight  cubic  yards  of  sand  were  hauled  three-fourths  of  a  mile  and  spread 
upon  tne  road  at  a  cost  of  $157.30.  The  sand  and  clay  were  then  mixed  with  plows 
and  harrows  at  a  cost  of  $9.60.  The  work  was  done  by  the  county  convict  road  cang. 
With  labor  at  40  cents  and  teams  at  the  cost  of  subsistence — ^that  is,  80  cents  per  day — 
the  total  cost  of  the  work  was  $198.75.  Work  was  begun  on  September  21, 1909,  and 
completed  on  September  27,  1909. 

Darlington,  S.  C.^The  work  of  constructing  a  sand-clay  road  at  Darlington, 
S.  C,  was  begun  on  June  27,  1910.  The  proposed  road  will  be  3,780  feet  in  lei^gth 
and  surfaced  with  a  sand-clay  mixture  20  feet  in  width.  Since  the  work  was  not 
completed  in  this  fiscal  year,  a  detailed  statement  of  it  wOl  be  deferred  until  the 
next  annual  report. 

Florence,  S.  C. — ^The  work  at  Florence,  S:  C,  consisted  of  improving  a  section  of  the 
Dargan  road,  1,000  feet  in  lengthy  with  gravel  and  a  sand-clay  mixture.  One  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  were  surfaced  with  gravel  which  had  been  snipped  in  by  rail  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  representative  ttotq  this  office.  The  remamder  of  the  section,  830 
feet,  was  surfaced  witn  a  sand-clay  mixture.  The  clay  and  sand  which  were  used 
were  obtained  practically  from  the  roadside,  at  a  cost  of  about  one-fifth  that  of  the 
gravel.  Fifty-eight  cubic  yards  of  gravel  were  purchased  at  83  cents  per  cubic  ywrd, 
nauled  a  distance  of  1  mile,  and  spread  upon  the  road  at  a  total  cost  of  $85.90.  The 
cost  of  the  sand-clay  section  was  $77.90.  The  work  was  done  by  the  coimty  convict 
road  gang  and  labor  was  estimated  at  40  cents  per  day,  horse  and  cart  at  $2  per  day, 
and  teams  at  $3  per  day. 

Hartsville,  S.  C. — A  sand-clay  road,  5,280  feet  in  length,  was  built  at  Hartsville, 
S.  C,  through  a  practically  level  country  on  a  sandy  soil.  Under  the  sandy  soil, 
which  was  about  1  foot  in  thickness,  was  foimd  a  good  quality  of  clay.  A  wide  trench 
was  dug  along  both  sides  of  the  road^  the  sandy  soil  was  thrown  to  the  outside  of  the 
road,  and  the  clay,  sufficient  for  a  10-inch  sand-clay  surface,  was  dragged  to  the  middle 
of  the  road.  The  sand  and  clay  were  then  spread  and  mixed  with  a  road  erader.  All 
surplus  sand  was  drifted  back  into  the  trench.  Cross  drains  of  vitrified  pipe  were 
constructed  as  follows:  Two  24-inch,  50  feet  long;  one  30-inch,  40  feet  long;  one  15- 
inch,  24  feet  long;  and  one  12-inch,  24  feet  long.  All  labor  was  performed  by  jail 
convicts,  which  cost  the  county  for  feeding  and  guarding  50  cents  per  day  for  each 
man.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was  $338,  including  the  croas 
drains,  and  $134.75  exclusive  of  the  cross  drains.  Teams  were  furnished  by  the 
county,  and  as  a  rule  driven  by  the  convicts,  and  were  considered  as  costing  the 
county  $1.50  per  day.  Work  was  begim  on  June  2,  1910,  and  the  road  was  comi^eted 
on  June  21,  1910. 

Marion,  S.  C. — ^The  work  at  Marion,  S.  C,  consisted  of  grading  to  a  width  of  30  to 
40  feet  4,750  lineal  feet  of  road  and  surfacing  it  for  a  width  of  16  feet  with  a  sand- 
clay  mixture.  The  country  adjacent  to  the  road  was  level  and  the  soil  quite  sandy. 
Work  was  begim  on  May  31,  1910,  and  completed  on  July  21,  1910.  In  grading  the 
road,  1,456  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  loosened  with  plows  and  picks,  and  hauled  in 
wagons  and  wheelbarrows  an  average  distance  of  500  feet  at  a  cost  of  23.5  cents  per 
cubic  yard.  One  thousand  and  fifty-five  cubic  yards  of  clay  were  used  on  the  road 
for  the  sand-clay  mixture,  of  which  656  cubic  yards  were  hauled  an  average  distance 
of  1,500  feet,  while  the  remainder,  399  cubic  yards,  was  obtained  from  trenches  dug 
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along  the  roadside.  The  work  was  done  by  the  county  convict  road  gang,  and  the 
cost  of  labor  was  the  cost  of  feeding  and  guarding  the  convicts,  which  was  35  cents 
per  day.  Teams  were  owned  and  furnished  by  the  county,  and  the  cost  of  team 
labor  was  estimated  at  the  cost  of  subsistence,  which  was  $1  per  day.  The  total  cost 
of  the  road  to  the  community  was  $609.06,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  square 
yard,  or  $677.02  per  mile. 

Newberry,  S.  C. — ^Work  was  begun  at  Newberry,  S.  C,  on  the  construction  of 
5,360  feet  of  sand-clay  road,  on  May  26, 1909,  and  the  road  was  completed  on  July  15, 
1909.  Since  the  natural  grades  were  satisfactory,  no  grading  was  required.  The  clay 
was  secured  from  the  bottom  of  the  side  ditches,  loosenea  with  picks,  and  thrown 
on  the  road  with  shpvels.  The  roadway  was  20  feet  wide  between  the  ditches  and 
was  covered  with  clay  to  a  depth  of  8  inches  at  the  center,  gradually  diminishing  in 
thickness  to  nothing  at  the  edges.  Sand  was  hauled  an  average  distance  of  2,000 
feet  and  spread  6  inches  deep  at  the  center,  gradually  diminishing  to  nothing  at  the 
edges.  Tne  sand  and  clay  were  mixed  with  plows,  harrows,  and  a  load  grader.  Three 
cross  drains  of  vitrified  clay  tile  were  constructed,  together  with  one  of  corrugated 
iron  18  inches  in  diameter  and  20  feet  lon^  with  rubble  masonry  head  walls.  The 
work  was  done  with  the  county  convicts  ana  teams.  Labor  was  estimated  at  30  cents 
per  day  and  teams  at  $1.30  per  day,  which  is  the  cost  of  feeding.  The  cost  of  guarding 
the  convicts  with  guards  at  $1  per  day  was  $48.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  com- 
munity was  $515.49,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  4.33  cents  per  square  yard,  or  $508.04 
per  mile. 

WiNNSBORO,  S.  C. — ^The  work  at  Winnsboro,  S.  C,  consisted  of  grading  a  section  of 
the  Rockton  road  1,700  feet  in  length  and  40  feet  in  width,  except  a  section 
400  feet  in  length,  which  was  eraded  to  a  width  of  20  feet,  and  surfacing  a  section 
600  feet  in  length  with  a  sand-clay  mixture.  The  country  is  quite  hilly  and  the  soil 
a  red  clay.  To  secure  proper  grades  and  cross  section,  it  was  necessary  to  excavate 
1,658  cubic  yards  of  earth,  which  was  done  with  picks  and  shovels.  Iliis  earth  was 
then  hauled  in  slat-bottom  wagons  an  average  distance  of  400  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $163.10. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  cubic  yards  of  sand  were  h<.uled,  spread  upon  the  road  8 
inches  deep,  and  mixed  with  the  clay  by  means  of  plows  and  harrows.  To  protect 
the  abutment  of  a  bridge  in  the  line  of  the  work  33  cubic  yards  of  riprap  were  placed 
about  it  at  a  cost  of  $7.20.  The  work  was  done  by  the  county  convict  roaa  gang. 
With  labor  at  30  cents  per  day  and  teams  at  $1.50  per  day,  the  cost  of  the  improvement 
was  $203,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $807.73  for  the  completed  road.  Work  was  begim  on 
August  2,  1909,  and  completed  on  August  14,  1909. 

Paris,  Tex.— Work  was  begun  at  Paris,  Tex.,  on  August  9,  1909,  and  the  road  was 
entirely  completed  on  August  27,  1909.  Two  days'  time  were  lost  in  waiting  for  a 
concrete  culvert,  which  had  been  constructed  in  the  line  of  work,  to  harden  sufficiently 
to  remove  the  forms.  The  road,  5,280  feet  in  length,  was  graded  to  a  finished  widtn 
of  from  32  to  35  feet,  including  the  entire  width  of  the  shoulders.  Twenty-six  hundred 
cubic  yards  of  earth  were  loosened  by  plows,  and  moved  an  avprage  distance  of  150 
feet  with  drag  and  wheeled  scrapers,  at  a  cost  of  11  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  adjacent 
land  is  rolling  and  at  station  2-f-85  and  station  43-f  87  concrete  culverts,  with  spans  of  10 
feet,  were  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $323.09.  Clay  was  hauled  an  average  distance  of  600 
feet  with  wheeled  scrapers  and  spread  over  the  road  for  a  width  of  20leet,  and  a  thick- 
ness of  7  inches  in  the  center  and  4  inches  at  the  edges.  Sand  was  spread  over  the  clay 
from  the  sides  of  the  road  with  a  road  grader,  and  the  sand  and  clay  were  mixed  with 
plows  and  harrows.  The  road  was  then  completed  by  rolling  with  a  10-ton  steam 
roller.  The  total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  communitv,  exclusive  of  bridges,  was  $900, 
with  labor  at  $1.50  and  teams  at  $3  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

EARTH    ROADS. 

Americus,  Ga. — The  work  of  grading  1  mile  of  road  at  Americus,  Ga.,  was  begun 
on  August  25, 1909,  and  completed  on  September  18,  1909.  The  road  was  graded  to  a 
width  of  30  feet,  including  the  entire  width  of  the  shoulders,  and,  to  secure  proper 
grades,  6,400  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  100  cubic  yards  of  stone  were  moved  with  wheeled 
scrapers  and  in  wagons  for  an  average  distance  of  600  feet  at  a  cost  of  $621.80.  A 
cross  drain  was  constructed  of  corrugated  iron,  12  inches  in  diameter  and  34  feet  long, 
at  a  coat  of  $35.  The  work  was  done  by  the  county  convict  road  gang,  and  the  cost  of 
labor  and  teams  was  the  cost  of  subsistence,  which  for  labor  was  60  cents  and  for  teams 
$1  per  day.    The  total  cost  of  the  road  was  $656.80. 
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De  Soto  Parish,  La. — The  work  in  De  Soto  Parish,  La.,  consisted  of  clearing  the 
right  of  way  and  grading  the  Main  Street  road  at  Mansfield  a  distance  of  2  miles,  the 
Battlefield  road  at  Mansfield  a  distance  of  1}  miles,  and  the  Mansfield-Shreveport 
road  a  distance  of  17  miles.  The  Main  Street  road  at  Mansfield  was  graded  to  a  width 
of  24  feet  fiom  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  natural  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clav 
and  no  siurfacing  was  done.  Twenty-two  hundred  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  moved. 
The  Battlefield  road  for  a  distance  of  If  miles  from  the  citv  limits  of  Mansfield  was 
improved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Main  Street  road.  The  Mansfield-Shreveport 
road  was  improved  by  clearing  the  right  of  way  of  trees,  stumps,  and  brush,  grading, 
surfacing  certain  sections  with  a  sand-clay  mixture,  and  constructing  a  number  of 
cross  drains.  One  carload  of  various  sizes  of  corrugated  ingot  iron  was  used,  costing 
$1,530.88.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  lineal  feet  of  oak  timber  bridging  and  one  con- 
crete box  culvert  were  constructed.  The  total  cost  of  the  above  work  was  $16,206, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  $781  per  mile.  The  work  was  done  by  the  state  convict  road 
gang,  and  the  cost  of  labor  was  the  cost  of  guarding  and  feeding  the  convicts,  which  was 
24  cents  per  day.  The  teams  were  owned-and  furnished  by  the  State,  and  their  cost 
was  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  which  was  50  cents  per  day  per  mule.  Work  was 
begun  on  June  16,  1909,  and  was  completed  on  August  1,  1910. 

Ouachita  Parish,  La.— The  work  in  Ouachita  Parish,  La.,  consisted  of  improving 
14|  miles  of  the  Claiborne  road  leading  from  West  Monroe  to  Calhoun,  and  2^  miles 
on  the  Arkansas  road  from  West  Monroe,  or  a  total  of  17 f  miles,  of  which  13  miles  are 
earth  and  4^  miles  are  gravel.  Equipment,  furnished  by  tiie  State  at  a  cost  of 
$12,854.69,  consisted  of  a  25-hor8epower  traction  engine,  a  steam  road  roller,  2  heavy 
road  graders,  6  cages  or  cars  for  housing  the  convicts,  tents,  harness,  etc.  The  gravel 
was  spread  for  an  average  width  of  15  feet,  with  a  depth  of  8  inches  at  the  center  and  6 
inches  al  the  sides.  The  total  cost  of  the  gravel  road  was  $10,002.73,  and  of  the  earth 
road  $12,016.29.  The  work  was  done  by  the  state  convict  road  gang.  Work  was 
begun  on  July  10,  1909,  and  completed  on  August  1,  1910. 

East  Baton  Rouob  Parish,  La. — The  work  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Pariah,  La., 
consisted  of  clearing,  grading,  and  draining  7.6  miles  of  the  Claygut  tom  and  1.7  miles 
of  the  Loop  road,  and  surfacing  with  gravel  12,083  square  yards  on  North  boulevard  in 
the  city  of  Baton  Rouge.  The  work  was  done  by  ^e  state  convict  road  gang  and  was 
begun  on  October  11,  1909,  and  completed  on  August  1,  1910.  The  cost  of  the  work 
done  upon  the  Claygut  road  was  $4,882.82,  which  includes  $1,770.67,  the  cost  of  the 
materials  for  cross  drains.  The  cost  of  the  work  done  upon  the  Loop  road  was  $1 ,494 .63, 
of  which  $149.46  was  for  materials  for  cross  drains.  The  cost  of  graveling  the  North 
boulevard  road  was  $6,043.94,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  50.2  cents  per  square  yard. 
Gravel  was  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Baton  Rouge  at  $1.37  per  cubic  yard. 

Lawton,  Okla.— The  work  at  Lawton,  Okla.,  consisted  of  grading  an  earth  road 
5.206  feet  in  length  for  a  width  of  30  feet  and  building  a  culvert  20  feet  wide  with  a 
clear  span  of  16  feet.  Work  was  begun  on  July  20,  1^,  and  entirely  completed  on 
September  1,  1909,  with  a  loss  of  seven  and  one-half  days  on  account  of  the  very  hot 
weather.  Fifty-eight  hundred  and  forty  cubic  yards  of  earth  were  loosened  with 
plows  and  moved  m  drag  scrapers  an  average  distance  of  200  feet  at  a  cost  of  $846.40. 
The  culvert  consisted  of  concrete  abutments,  wood  stringers,  and  floor.  With  cement 
at  $2  per  barrel,  lumber  at  $26  per  1,000  feet,  board  measure,  labor  at  $1.60,  and  teams 
at  $3.20  per  day  of  ei^ht  hours,  the  total  cost  of  the  improvement  to  the  community 
was  $1,110.85,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,126.60  per  mile. 

Provo,  Utah. — ^An  earth  road  8,850  feet  in  length  and  23  feet  in  width  from  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  was  constructed  at  Provo,  Utah,  between  August  24, 1909,  and  Novem- 
ber 30. 1909.  This  road  is  a  part  of  a  road  which  it  was  proposed  to  improve  from  the 
city  01  Provo  to  Olmstead,  a  distance  of  6  miles.  The  surrounding  country  is  rolling 
and  mountainous.  Thirty-one  hundred  feet  of  the  road  were  built  through  and  along 
hills  composed  of  travel  and  rocks,  and  the  remainder,  5,750  feet,  was  built  over 
practically  level  adobe  land.  Eighty-five  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  yards  of  earth 
were  moved  for  an  average  distance  of  1,160  feet.  About  4,000  cubic  yards  were 
hauled  in  wagons  and  the  remainder  was  moved  wiUi  a  road  grader,  tongue  scrapers, 
and  wheeled  scrapers.  All  the  materials  were  loosened  with  plows,  and  the  wagons 
were  loaded  with  tongue  scrapers  dumping  through  a  "trap.*'^  The  material  in  the 
rock  banks  was  quite  difficult  to  loosen  and  haul  in  the  scrapers  on  account  of  the 
laree  rocks,  many  of  which  were  12  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  In  some  places  the 
old  road  was  so  narrow  that  two  vehicles  could  not  pass  each  other;  these  passages 
were  widened  to  23  feet.  With  labor  at  $2  and  teams  at  $4  per  day  of  eight  hours,  tne 
total  cost  of  the  road  to  the  community  was  $3,157.75,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,947.77 
per  mile. 
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BXPBRIMBNTAL  WORK  AT  YOUNG8TOWN,  OHIO.<> 

The  work  at  Yoimgstown,  Ohio,  consisted  of  surfacing  with  blast-furnace  sla^  a 
section  of  road,  2,754  feet  in  length,  just  outside  of  the  city  limits  on  Belle  Vista 
avenue.  The  slag  was  taken  from  a  bank  that  had  aged  about  two  years  and  where 
the  material  came  from  six  furnaces  of  the  same  type.  A  steam  shovel  was  used  to 
load  the  slag  into  gondola  cars  and  these  cars  were  drawn  to  a  gravity  screen,  where 
the  slag  was  dumped  into  a  chute  and  passed  over  the  screen  to  separate  it  into  proper 
sizes.  At  first  a  3}-inch  screen  was  used.  The  finer  screenings  fell  into  one  car  and 
the  coarser  into  another.  The  latter  material,  aa  a  rule,  was  soft  and  crumbly,  and 
was  discarded.  The  screened  slag  was  (juite  uniform  in  character  and,  after  being 
properly  sized,  was  taken  by  rail  to  a  siding  1}  miles  from  the  road  upon  which  it  was 
to  be  used .  The  grading  of  the  entire  road  was  done  by  contract  at  22  cents  per  cubic 
yard  and  the  total  cost,  including  the  cost  of  some  retaining  walls,  was  over  $2,000. 
Seven  different  experiments  were  carried  out  aa  follows: 

Experiments  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  were  practically  regular  macadam  work.  Expm- 
ment  No.  4  was  regular  macadam  work,  except  that  open-hearth  sla^ screenings,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  one-fourth  inch  to  dust,  were  usea  in  place  of  olast-fumace  sla^ 
screenings.  Experiment  No.  5  was  regular  macadam  work,  except  that  5  per  cent 
of  powdered  quicklime  was  mixed  with  the  blast-furnace  slag  screenings,  varying  in 
size  from  |  inch  to  dust.  In  mixing  the  two  the  screenings  were  measured  out  on  a 
mixing  board  and  the  5  per  cent  of  lime  was  spread  on  me  top.  This  was  turned 
twice,  and  then  spread  upon  the  road,  sprinkled,  and  rolled.  Experiment  No.  6  was 
constructed  of  blast-furnace  slag  just  as  ordinary  macadam,  except  that  a  concen- 
trated waste  sulphite  liquor  preparation  of  1.273  specific  gravity  was  mixed  with 
water  and  used  to  puddle  the  surface.  In  experiment  No.  7  the  first  course  of  slag, 
varying  in  size  from  1}  inches  to  3^  inches,  was  laid  loose  to  a  depth  of  9  inches  and 
rolled  until  firm.  The  second  course,  4  inches  in  depth  when  loose,  consisted  of  3 
parts  of  slag,  varying  in  size  from  three-fourths  inch  to  1}  inches,  1  part  of  slag  screen- 
ings varying  in  size  nrom  three-eighths  inch  to  dust,  and  6  per  cent  of  refined  coke-oven  . 
tar.  Alter  this  course  was  spreaa  and  rolled ,  a  flush  coat  of  tar  was  applied  at  the  rate 
of  one-fourth  gallon  per  square  yard.  A  thin  coat  of  slag  screenings  was  then  spread 
over  the  road  to  take  up  any  surplus  tar.  The  cost  per  souare  yard  of  the  various 
experiments  was,  for  No.  1,  46.52  cents;  No.  2,  43.34  cents;  No.  3,  51.96  cents;  No.  4, 
50.21  cents;  No.  5,  48.18  cents;  No.  6,  61.31  cents;  and  No.  7,  68.45  cents. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORE  AT  rTHACA,  N.  Y. 

The  experiments  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  were  conducted  by  the  Ofl5ce  of  Public  Roads  in 
cooperation  with  Cornell  University  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  relative  value 
of  different  road  binders  applied  in  a  number  of  ways  imder  given  conditions.  In  the 
experiments  where  bitumens  were  employed  as  binders,  an  attempt  was  made  to  try 
out  all  materials  accordingto  two  methods  of  construction — the  penetration  method 
and  the  mixing  method.  The  roads  selected  for  these  experiments  are  known  as  the 
Forest  Home  drive,  which,  starting  at  Central  avenue  just  west  of  Sibley  College, 
runs  east  to  the  city  limits,  3,000  feet,  and  state  road  No.  681,  which  runs  from  Ithaca 
to  Dry  den  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  Forest  Home  drive  road.  The  stone  used  was 
a  hard  blue  limestone  costing  $1.10  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Ithaca. 

Fifteen  experiments  were  made,  as  follows:  Ten  with  bituminous  binders,  of  which 
6  were  bv  the  penetration  method,  3  by  the  mixing  method,  and  one  with  Kentucky 
rock  asphalt;  1  with  slag  macadam;  3  of  concrete;  and  1  of  brick.  The  cost  of  con- 
structing the  various  sections  was  excessive,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  sections, 
which  was  only  about  300  feet,  and  the  constant  rearrangement  of  labor  and  machinery 
which  was  made  necessary  by  the  variety  of  the  work.  The  average  cost  per  square 
yard  of  the  bituminous  sections  constructed  by  the  penetration  mediod  was  50.11 
cents,  of  those  constructed  by  the  mixing  methods  58.51  cents,  and  of  the  Kentucky 
rock  asphalt  section  83.04  cents.  The  cost  per  square  yard  of  the  slag  section  was 
49.56  cents,  of  the  concrete  sections  69.63  cents,  and  of  the  brick  section  254.96  cents. 

INSPECTION  OF  OBJECT-LESSON  ROADS. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  inspections  were  made  of  twenty-eight 
object-lesson  roads  at  the  following  places:  Eufala,  Ala.;  Opelika, 
Ala.;  Scale,  Ala.;  Union  Springs,  Ala.;  Montague,  Cal.;  Femandina, 

o  Circular  92  of  this  Office  contains  a  complete  description  of  these  experimental 
roads. 
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Fla. ;  Gainesville,  Fla. ;  Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  Americus,  Ga. ;  Athens.  Ga. ; 
Hinesville,  Ga.:  Statesboro,  Ga.;  Way  cross,  Ga.;  Pendleton,  Oreg.; 
Salem,  Oreg.;  Southport,  N.  C;  Abbeville,  S.  C;  Newberry,  S.  C.; 
Sumter,  S.  C.;  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.;  Beaver  Dam,  Va.;  Emporia, 
Va. ;  Norfolk,  Va. ;  and  Williamsburg,  Va.  Some  were  foimd  in  excel- 
lent, some  in  fair,  and  some  in  very  poor  condition.  Very  few  had 
received  systematic  maintenance  and  many  had  received  none  at  all. 
In  some  instances  the  nature  and  the  amount  of  traffic  have  changed 
very  greatly  since  the  road  was  built.  The  road,  which  may  have 
been  suitable  for  the  conditions  and  traffic  at  the  time  of  its  construc- 
tion, may  not  be  suitable  for  the  conditions  that  later  exist. 

The  road  built  in  1905  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  a  good  illustration 
of  this  change.  At  that  time  the  country  was  sparsely  i^ettled  and 
no  great  amount  of  traffic  went  over  the  road.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  the  best  road  around  Jacksonville,  and  traffic,  whenever 
possible,  was  diverted  from  other  roads  to  it.  In  a  year  the  travel 
over  it  had  increased  fourfold.  A  brickyard  was  estabUshed  bv  the 
road  and  many  very  heavy  loads  were  hauled  over  it.  As  Jackson- 
ville has  grown,  the  road  now  carries  city  traffic.  Automobiles  have 
increased  in  number  from  100  in  1905  to  973  in  1910. 

The  value  of  maintenance  is  well  illustrated  on  the  Cumberland 
Gap-Tennessee-Virginia-Kentucky  road.  The  entire  road  was  built 
in  a  similar  manner  and  the  condition  of  the  road  over  its  entire 
length  should  now  be  the  same,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  Kentuckjr  section  has  been  well  maintained  and  is  in  excellent 
condition,  wnile  the  Virrinia-Tennessee  section  has  received  very 
little  attention;  the  side  aitches  have  not  been  properly  cleaned  out, 
and,  as  a  result,  in  any  instance  where  a  seep  occurs  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  road,  the  foundation  has  become  softened  and  the  surface  of 
the  road  irregular.  On  account  of  the  road  being  built  in  a  side-hill 
cut,  with  a  grade  of  about  7  per  cent,  systematic  maintenance  is 
imperative  and  any  neglect  of  it  is  shown  immediately  by  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  road. 

Almost  without  exception,  no  improved  roads  had  been  built  at  any 
of  the  places  inspected  prior  to  the  building  of  the  object-lesson  roads. 
In  fourteen  of  the  twenty-eirfit  places  the  improvement  of  roads 
continued  and  730  miles  have  been  built.  Bonds  also  in  the  amount 
of  $1,500,000  have  been  issued.  In  the  other  fourteen  places,  while 
no  surfaced  roads  have  been  built,  owing  principallv  to  the  lack  of 
funds,  a  decided  improvement  was  found  in  the  work  done  upon  the 
dirt  roads. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Office  to  inspect  all  the  object-lesson  roads 
that  have  been  built  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  demand 
for  engineers  to  build  object-lesson  roads  has  been  so  great  that  every 
available  man  has  been  so  employed,  and  the  inspections  made  this 
year  were  of  those  roads  which  were  most  convemently  located. 

CULVERTS   AND  BBIDOES. 

With  the  constantly  increasing  attention  that  is  being  given  to  the 
improvement  of  the  pubUc  highways,  there  is  also  being  made  more 
apparent  each  year  the  need  for  better  and  safer  highway  bridges  and 
culverts.  Many  of  these  structures  have  in  the  past  oeen  built  of 
timber,  which  is  short-lived  imder  such  conditions  of  service  and  is 
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now  constantly  increasing  in  price,  so  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  is 
excessive,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  structures  are  unsatisfactory. 
Many  inquiries  have  been  received  concerning  the  construction  of 
more  permanent  and  economical  structures,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  such  information  has  not  been  available  from  any  source  in 
satisfactory  form  or  amount.  This  Office  is  now  collecting  data  along 
these  lines  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  much  soon  that  will  be  extremely 
valuable  on  this  subject. 

MODEL  COUNTY  ROAD   SYSTEM. 

Lamab  County,  Tex. — ^The  work  in  Lamar  Countv,  Tex.,  precinct 
No.  1,  consisted  of  examining  the  topography  and  soit,  availaole  road 
materials,  nature  of  the  products  produced  and  hauled  to  market,  and 
the  population  and  wealth  in  then*  relation  to  a  proposed  bond  issue. 
Precinct  No.  1  has  a  population  of  18,000  and  an  assessed  valuation 
of  $15,000,000.  A  system  of  roads  was  laid  out  which  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  great  portion  of  the  population  and  an  estimate  , 
made  of  its  cost,  which  was  $300,000.  A  bond  issue  of  this  amount 
was  then  advised.  General  recommendations  for  carrying  on  the 
construction  work  were  made  and  general  specifications  were  drawn 
up  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

Medford,  Oreo. — The  work  of  planning  a  system  of  roads  and 
trails  for  the  Crater  Lake  National  rark,  of  malang  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  a  road  from  Medford,  Oreg.,  to  the  park,  and  of  planning 
and  supervising  the  construction  of  a  road  through  a  portion  of  the 
Crater  Lake  National  Forest  was  begun  on  April  4,  1910.  This  work 
was  not  completed  at  the  end  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  a  detailed 
report  will  be  given  in  the  next  annual  report. 

KALABiAzoo  County,  Mich. — ^Upon  the  request  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  of  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.,  two  engineers 
were  assigned  by  this  Office  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
roads  of  that  county  and  the  system  of  management  and  methods  of 
construction  and  maintenance  in  force.  The  engineer  in  charge 
reached  Kalamazoo  on  March  28,  1910,  and  was  later  joined  by  an 
assistant  engineer.  This  work  had  not  been  completed  at  the  close 
of  June  30,  1910,  but  good  results  had  been  accomplished  through 
the  introduction  of  better  methods  of  construction  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  gravel  of  a  better  grade  than  that  previously  used.  Convict 
camps  were  established,  equipped,  and  put  in  good  order.  The 
Office  aided  the  local  authonties  in  surveys  and  estimates.  The 
progress  in  the  work  is  indicated  bv  the  fact  that  a  report  made 
September  4,  1910,  shows  that  16  miles  of  road  have  been  completed 
since  this  work  was  begun,  and  that  9  iniles  or  more  were  under 
construction  by  contract,  2  miles  by  prison  labor,  and  6  miles  by 
hired  labor.  The  local  road  builders  are  being  thoroughly  instructed, 
so  that  the  work  will  continue  after  the  departure  of  our  engineers, 

ROUTINE  TESTINO  OF  ROAD  MATERIALS. 

There  were  received  during  the  fiscal  year  1910  1,168  samples  of 
material  to  be  tested,  an  increase  of  433,  or  59  per  cent^  over  the 
number  of  samples  received  in  the  fiscal  year  1909.    Of  this  number ^ 
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154  were  tars,  oils,  and  other  dust  preventives  and  road  preservatives, 
114  were  limestones,  67  each  of  granites  and  sandstones,  and  172  trap 
rocks;  while  the  remainder  consisted  of  almost  every  known  road 
material,  including  46  samples  of  slag.  The  Office  has  oeen  making  a 
thorough  investigation  of  sla^  during  the  year,  and  has  ascertained 
much  in  regard  to  its  road-building  qualities.  Through  official  request 
this  Office  received  and  tested  160  samples  of  rocks  &om  England  for 
the  road  authorities  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  also  received  and 
tested  162  rock  samples  from  the  state  geologist  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  samples  received  have  come  from  fortv  States  and  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  from 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  from  Canada,  and  from  England.  Among  the 
States  sending  in  samples,  those  sending  the  largest  mmibers  nave 
been:  Washii^ton,  164;  Pennsylvania,  70;  Georgia,  63;  and  New 
York,  52.  A  great  many  samples  of  materials  have  been  tested  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  sent  in  through  some  one  of  the  government 
offices  and  amounting  to  about  220  m  all.  Of  the  last  number,  105 
samples  were  tested  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  rubber  hose  to  be  used  in  the  canal  construction. 
Samples  have  been  tested  at  the  request  of  the  state  highway  commis- 
sions and  state  geological  surveys  of  Delaware,  Illinois,  Louisiana^ 
Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Washington,  the  engineering  department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  park  commissioners  of  Chicago,  and  the  city  officials 
of  eight  other  cities,  besides  the  county  officiaSs  of  numerous  counties 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Office  has  tested  a 
large  number  of  materials  for  different  branches  of  the  United  States 
Government,  both  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field,  such  as 
the  Reclamation  Service,  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  as  men- 
tioned above.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Rail- 
way have  also  had  a  number  of  samples  tested  m  this  Office  for  thenu 

INVESTIGATION   OF  DUST  PREVENTIVES   AND   BOAD   BINDERS. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  the  Office  relative  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  tne  problems  of  dust  prevention  and  road  preservation  has 
advanced  rapidly,  and  many  useful  data  have  been  secured  which  have 
been  of  great  practical  benefit  to  those  who  have  sought  information 
on  this  subject.  It  should  be  said  that  the  desire  for  such  informa- 
tion is  almost  universal  among  road  builders,  and  that  at  present  the 
great  majority  of  settled  communities  in  this  country  are  facing  the 
realization  that  rapid  destruction  of  their  roads  under  modem  traffic 
is  inevitable  unless  immediate  and  active  measures  are  taken  to  meet 
these  problems.  Letters  are  being  constantly  received  by  the  Office 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  asking  for  advice  regarding  the  character 
and  method  of  the  apphcation  of  dust  preventives  and  road  binders 
best  suited  to  meet  local  requirements.  To  furnish  such  advice  it  has 
become  necessarv  to  increase  both  the  working  force  and  equipment 
of  the  chemical  laboratory  and  to  harmonize  it  with  the  Division  of 
Engineering  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two,  while  separate  divisions, 
wiU  act  as  a  single  working  unit.  The  manner  in  which  this  has  been 
accomplished  wiU  be  shown  in  the  following  description  of  the  work 
of  the  laboratory. 
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During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  working  force  of  the  laboratory  was 
increased  by  the  appomtment  of  two  assistant  chemists  who  had 
qualified  for  these  positions  under  a  civil-service  examination  dealing 
mainly  with  the  cnemistiy  of  the  bitumens.  The  quarters  of  the 
laboratory  in  the  new  building  consist  of  an  office,  two  modem  chem- 
ical laboratories,  and  a  petrographic  laboratory.  The  permanent 
equipment  of  the  laboratories  is  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  the  best 
that  could  be  obtained  for  the  limited  amount  of  money  available  for 
this  purpose. 

It  has  invariably  been  the  policv  of  the  Office  to  broaden  the 
experience  of  its  employees  to  the  fullest  extent  consistent  with  an 
economical  administration  of  its  duties.  Thus  the  engineering  force 
is  given  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  laboratories  and  each  engineer  is 
encouraged  to  familiarize  himself,  both  through  lectures  and  labora- 
tory teste,  with  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  materials 
which  he  nas  or  will  have  occasion  to  use  in  practice.  In  like  manner 
the  laboratory  men  are  allowed  to  inspect  and  assist  in  the  experi- 
mental treatment  and  construction  of  roads  with  various  types  of  dust 
preventives  and  road  binders  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  a  thor- 
oughly practical  idea  of  the  value  of  their  laboratory  work  and, 
through  a  study  of  results,  be  enabled  to  modify  and  improve  their 
methods  of  examination,  and  intelligently  to  investigate  certain 
phases  of  the  work  which  would  be  impossible  for  men  confined  solely 
to  laboratory  analysis.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  has  been  maJe 
manifest  in  many  ways,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  advance 
made  in  regard  to  specifications  for  bituminous  dust  preventives  and 
road  binders  to  be  used  under  various  known  local  conditions. 

Routine  teste  or  analjrses  of  bituminous  road  materials  made  in  the 
chemical  laboratory  during  the  past  year  numbered  154,  over  double 
the  number  examined  durmg  the  preceding  year.  Of  these,  61  were 
tars,  72  oils  and  asphaltic  preparations,  3  bituminous  emulsions,  and 
18  rock  asphalte  and  bituminous  aggregates.  The  total  number  of 
routine  tests,  including  the  exanunation  of  materials  other  than 
bituminous,  amounted  to  167,  excluding  the  petrographic  analyses  of 
rocks,  which  are  reported  among  the  phjrsical  teste.  A  number  of 
these  examinations  were  made  in  conjunction  with  experimental  field 
work  of  the  Office,  and  were  reported,  together  with  descriptions  of 
these  experimente,  in  Circular  No.  92.  It  is  expected  that  these 
examinations  will  be  of  great  service  in  determining  the  value  of 
certain  classes  of  binders. 

Through  ite  laboratory  work  the  Office  has  been  able  to  offer 
valuable  advice  in  regard  to  specifications  for  bituminous  road 
binders  and  in  many  instances  to  frame  such  specifications  upon  the 
request  of  various  pubUc-service  bodies.  This  opportumty  has 
been  used  bv  a  numoer  of  the  state  highway  commissions,  among 
which  may  fee  mentioned  the  highway  commissions  of  Maine,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
practically  all  of  the  bituminous  materials  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  roads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  are  examined  and  selected  in  accordance  with  specifications 
furnished  by  this  Office. 

Many  worthless  road  preparations  have  been  and  are  at  present 
being  manufactured  and  sold  to  the  public  through  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  both  producer  and  consumer  with  regard  to  the  requisite 
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characteristics  of  such  materials  to  meet  local  conditions.  These 
materials  are  sold  under  trade  names,  and  as  a  rule  carry  no  valid 
guaranty  of  quality.  Specifications  for  such  materials  are  there- 
fore needed  for  the  protection  of  the  pubUc,  and  this  phase  of  the 
work  will  be  given  continued  attention  by  the  OflSce.  Some  manu- 
facturers have  already  followed  the  work  of  the  Office  along  this  line, 
and  are  either  manufacturing  materials  in  accordance  with  specifi- 
cations of  the  Office  or  stand  ready  to  do  so  upon  request. 

Among  the  special  investigations  of  bituminous  road  materials 
carried  on  by  tne  laboratory  may  be  mentioned  improvements  in 
methods  of  analysis,  the  elBTect  of  various  methods  of  distillation  upon 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  tars,  and  the  development  of 
a  test  for  determining  the  binding  value  of  bitumens.  The  Office 
is  cooperating  in  these  matters  with  various  technical  societies,  such 
as  the  Permanent  International  Association  of  Road  Congresses,  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  and  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  Among  the  papers  which  have  been  published 
along  these  hues  during  the  past  year  may  be  mentionea  Circular 
No.  92,  United  States  Office  of  Public  Roads,  concerning  the  physical 
and  chemical  characteristics  of  bituminous  road  materials,  and  the 
determination  of  soluble  bitumens. 

INSTRUCTION   IN  HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING. 

The  plan  of  appointing  graduates  of  the  leading  engineering  insti- 
tutions to  the  position  of  civil  engineer  student  in  this  Office  has 
been  continued  throughout  the  fiscal  year  along  the  Unes  previously 
followed.  An  examination  was  held  March  9-10,  1910,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  an  eUgible  register 
established  from  which  seven  engineer  students  were  appointed  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1910. 

As  evidence  of  the  demand  for  competent  highway  engineers 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  engineers  of  this 
Office  are  being  utilized  to  meet  this  demand,  it  may  oe  stated  that 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  eight  engineers  have  resigned  from  the 
service  to  take  up  road  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

LECTURES,   ADDRESSES,   AND  PAPERS. 

The  work  of  the  Office  under  this  project,  comprising  in  all  523 
lectures,  addresses,  and  papers,  was  distributed  over  a  wide  range  of 
territory,  embracing  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  CaroUna,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, and  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  addresses  was  ^ven  at  farmers'  meetings  in  small  towns 
and  villages,  but  the  work  included  a  great  many  lectures  and  papers 
before  scientific  organizations  and  conventions  of  road  builders  and 
road  officials.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  widespread  dissemination 
of  information  is  essential  to  the  betterment  of  road  conditions,  it  is 
believed  that  giving  lectures  of  a  practical  character  is  productive  of 
excellent  results. 
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INSPECTION   AND  ADVICE. 

The  advisory  work  of  the  Office  consisted  of  242  assignments  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Advice  in 
regard — 

(1)  To  various  methods  of  road  construction,  including  macadam, 
gravel,  earth,  sand-clay,  burnt  clay,  bituminous,  slag,  brick,  and 
oiled  earth. 

(2)  To  surveys  for  proper  location  of  roads. 

(3)  To  the  use  of  convicts  on  roads  and  housing  them  during  the 
continuance  of  the  work. 

(4)  To  preliminary  inspection  of  conditions  and  location  of  roads 
where  object-lesson  roads  are  requested. 

(5)  To  new  methods  of  construction  to  be  used  experimentally. 

(6)  To  the  treatment  of  driveways  at  the  Washington  Indian 
School,  Puvallup,  Wash. 

(7)  To  the  construction  of  bridges. 

(8)  To  oil-concrete  flooring  for  bridges. 

(9)  To  devising  model  systems  of  roadways  for  counties,  and  the 
best  methods  of  construction,  maintenance,  and  administration. 

(10)  To  the  destructive  effects  of  automobiles  on  roads. 

(11)  To  bond  issues  for  raising  funds  for  road  construction. 

(12)  To  the  use  of  the  split-log  drag. 

(13)  To  the  investigation  of  road  materials. 

(14)  To  the  use  of  concrete  on  farms. 

This  branch  of  the  work  is  constantly  growing  in  importance  as  the 
corps  of  engineers,  chemists,  and  experts  of  the  Office  is  now  looked 
upon  as  a  high-grade  body  of  consulting  specialists  from  whom 
reliable  advice  may  be  procured  concerning  difficult  and  peculiar 
problems  such  as  are  not  capable  of  easy  solution  by  local  authorities. 

STATISTICAL   AND   ECONOMIC   INVESTIGATIONS. 

In  November,  1909,  an  investigation  was  begun  to  ascertain  the 
present  status  of  road  improvement  in  the  United  States.  The 
cooperation  and  assistance  oi  state  highway  officials  and  of  county  and 
township  officials  was  sought  in  this  undertaking.  In  six  States  the 
state  highway  departments  have  promised  to  collect  the  necessary 
data;  in  all  of  the  other  States  the  countjr  and  township  officials 
have  had  to  be  relied  upon  for  procuring  information.  Questions 
were  sent  to  each  county  requesting  data  as  to  the  number  of  miles 
of  each  type  of  improved  roads  therein,  the  cost  per  mile  of  such 
roads,  and  whether  bonds  had  been  issued  or  authorized  for  road 
purposes.  In  many  instances  immediate  replies  were  received  to 
these  questions,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  a  second  and  sometimes  a 
third  and  fourth  set  of  questions  were  required.  However,  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  practically  comolete  returns  have  been  received 
for  about  one-fourth  ot  the  States.  On  receipt  of  complete  returns, 
reports  for  each  State  are  being  sent,  when  practicable,  to  some  state 
highway  official,  or  other  competent  state  official,  for  verification.  This 
consumes  considerable  time  and  necessarily  delays  the  work  to  some 
extent.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Office  to  publish  the  results  of  this 
investigation  as  a  supplement  to  Bulletin  No.  32,  which  was  issued  in 
1904,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  completed  and  the 
bulletin  ready  for  pubhcation  by  January  1,  1911. 
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On  November  1,  1909.  an  engineer  from  the  Office,  accompanied 
by  the  Office  photographer,  left  Washington  on  an  extended  tour, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  photographs  and  other  data  concerning 
road  construction  and  maintenance  throughout  the  territory  covered. 
The  object  of  this  tomr  was  to  collect  information  for  use  in  reporting 
the  results  of  certain  object-lesson  and  experimental  work  whicH 
had  been  conducted  by  the  Office  and  for  illustrating  certain  contem- 
plated publications,  and  also  to  afford  a  source  of  mformation  from 
which  tne  en^eers  of  the  Office  could  post  themselves  as  to  the  con- 
ditions existmg  in  those  sections  of  the  States  visited,  before  enter- 
ing upon  any  highway  work  therein.  This  torn*  covered  the  period 
from  November  1,  1909,  to  January  8,  1910,  and  much  valuable 
data  was  obtained.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  results  of  this 
investigation  should  be  published  separately,  but  that  they  should  be 
for  use  as  above  outlined. 

Another  very  important  investigation  was  begun  to  ascertain  the 
economic  effect  of  road  improvement  upon  communities.  In  this 
work  counties  which  had  voted  to  issue  bonds  for  road  purposes 
were  selected  in  different  sections  of  the  coimtry  and,  before  the  bonds 
were  issued  or  the  work  of  improvement  begun,  a  careful  study  of 
the  agricultural  and  road  conditions  was  made  along  the  line  of  the 
roads  to  be  improved.  The  following  facts,  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs, were  ascertained:  The  value  of  the  land;  the  character  of  the 
crops  hauled  to  market;  the  size  of  the  loads;  the  distance  to  the 
market;  the  cost  of  marketing  the  crops;  the  area  of  productivity  of 
the  different  crops;  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  farm  life;  the 
efficiency  of  the  rural  mail  delivery  service;  railroad  statistics  of 
incoming  and  outgoing  freights  at  the  points  of  investigation.  This 
investigation  was  begun  in  January,  1910,  and  will  cover  a  period  of 
several  years,  since  it  can  not  be  completed  until  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  have  been  expended  and  the  effects  of  the  improved  roads 
noted.  After  the  roads  are  completed,  it  is  proposed  to  examine 
them  again  and  note  the  beneficial  effects  which  the  improvements 
have  had  upon  conditions,  illustrating  these  facts  by  new  photo- 
graphs. The  information  obtained  by  this  investigation  is  intended 
for  publication  as  a  comprehensive  bulletin,  showmg  the  economic 
value  of  road  improvement. 

INVESTIGATIONS   OF  SLAG  AND  CEMENT. 

The  work  carried  on  in  the  petrographic  laboratorv  embraced, 
besides  the  usual  routine  examination  of  rocks  for  roacf  making,  an 
extensive  study  of  blast-furnace  and  open-hearth  slags  and  Portland 
cement  clinkers  to  determine  their  road-making  qualities.  The 
work  is  essentially  a  continuation  and  extension,  imder  more  favor- 
able circumstances,  of  that  of  last  year  and  the  results  have  been 
proportionately  greater. 

Samples  of  basic  open-hearth  slag  have  been  obtained  from  the 
larger  steel  mills  of  tne  country  and  the  laboratory  investigations 
have  demonstrated  that  practically  all  of  them  are  well  adapted  to 
road  construction,  especially  when  used  as  binding  material.  These 
conclusions  have  been  amply  confirmed  by  actual  service  tests,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  experimental  slag  roads  constructed  last  year  und^ 
the  auspices  of  the  Office,  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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It  is  expected  in  the  following  year  to  continue  the  study  of  this  class 
of  road  material  with  the  view  of  determining  acciu^ateiy  the  water- 
soluble  portion,  which  will  demonstrate  the  relative  value  of  these 
sli^  from  a  road-making  standpoint. 

The  addition  of  quicUime  to  basic  blast-furnace  slag  screening 
has  proved  effective  in  the  field  experiments  in  increasing  the 
cementing  properties  and  consequently  the  value  of  this  class  of  road 
binders. 

The  investigations  of  Portland-cement  clinkers  have  been  under- 
taken in  connection  with  the  study  of  basic  open-hearth  slag  to 
throw  light,  if  possible,  on  the  hydraulic  properties  of  the  latter 
material.  Samples  of  clinkers  from  the  more  important  cement 
mills  have  been  examined  microscopically,  and  the  effect  of  water 
upon  them  has  been  carefully  recorded.  This  work  will  be  continued 
in  the  following  year  in  conjunction  with  the  slag  investigations. 

COBBOSION  OF  IBON  AND  STEEL. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  OfiSce  the  results  obtained  in  the 
research  work  that  has  been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  on 
the  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel  were  described.  A  great  deal  of 
proCTess  has  been  made  along  these  lines  recently.  J^  an  instance 
of  tnis  may  be  noted  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  cor- 
rugated-iron culverts  for  road  building  and  general  drainage  purposes. 
The  investigations  carried  on  in  the  Office  have  led  to  the  prepara- 
tion by  manufacturers  of  very  much  purer  metal  than  has  previously 
been  obtainable  for  the  manufacture  of  culverts  and  pipes.  In  fact, 
following  the  reconmiendations  of  one  of  our  representatives,  a 
number  of  manufacturers  are  now  turning  out  metal  in  great  quanti- 
ties which  is  almost  entirely  pure  iron  at  a  very  slightly  advanced 
cost  over  the  ordinary  steels.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  purer  irons  are  going  to  be  of  great  service,  for,  although 
it  is  not  possible  to  inake  an  iron  that  is  entirely  rust-proof,  the  pure 
irons  do  not  rust  as  rapidly  or  form  pitholes  as  quickly  as  in  the 
case  of  more  impure  metals. 

As  everyone  knows,  there  have  been  great  complaints  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  regard  to  the  quality  and  rust-resistant  power  of 
wire  fencing.  This  Office  has  taken  this  matter  up  and  made  a 
thorough  study  of  it.  The  representative  of  the  Office  has  obtained 
the  cooperation  of  some  of  the  leading  and  most  influential  manu- 
facturers in  the  country.  Investigations  showed  that  much  of  the 
wire  fencing  was  not  only  made  of  inferior  material,  but  that  the 

falvanizing  was  put  on  very  thin.  Since  the  investigations  have 
een  going  on  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  great  improvement  has  been 
made  by  some  of  the  manufacturers,  who  now  seem  willing  to  do 
everjrthing  they  can  to  improve  their  products.  One  of  the  methods 
that  is  now  in  use  for  determining  the  amount  of  zinc  that  is  carried 
by  wire  depends  upon  dipping  samples  into  a  strong  solution  of 
copper  sulpnate.  This  action  destroys  the  zinc  that  covers  the  iron 
in  a  very  short  time,  and,  by  measuring  the  time  that  it  takes  to 
destroj  the  coating,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  idea  of  how  heavily 
the  wire  is  coated.  Several  years  ago  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find 
galvanized  fence  wire  in  the  open  market  which  would  stand  one 
minute  in  this  solution.    At  present  a  great  deal  of  the  wire  that 
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has  been  tested  will  stand  two  full  one-minute  immersions.  Wire 
is  graded  and  spoken  of  as  "one-dip/'  "two-dip,"  "three-dip,"  or 
"four-dip,"  as  tne  case  majr  be.  As  a  result  of  the  activity  of  the 
representative  of  this  Office,  it  is  now  possible  to  buy  from  the  leading 
manufacturers  "three-dip"  wire,  which  will  undoubtedly  last  very 
much  longer  than  the  ordinary  "one-dip."  From  the  facts,  as  far 
as  there  has  been  time  to  gather  them,  it  would  appear  to  be  some- 
where near  the  truth  to  state  that  "two-dip"  wire  will  last,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  twice  as  long  as  * '  one-dip ,"  "  three-dip ' '  three  times 
as  long,  etc.  "Four-dip  "  is  mainly  used  for  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  found  practicable  to  make  it  into  farm 
fences,  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  heavy  zinc  coatings  are  apt  to  crack 
and  break  off  in  structures  where  sharp  bends  of  the  wire  are  neces- 
sary. An  article  describing  the  present  state  of  affairs  with  r3gard 
to  wire  fencing  appeared  m  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1909.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  sU^htly  higher  price 
is  asked  for  the  very  highly  protected  wire,  but  as  the  price  does  not 
rise  in  proportion  with  the  probable  increased  length  of  the  life  of  the 
wire,  its  purchase  will  be  economical  for  those  who  desire  to  build 
well  for  tne  future. 

The  investigations  have  also  been  extended  to  the  protection  of 
various  structures  of  iron  and  steel  by  the  use  of  paints,  and  it  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  entire  science  of  protective 
paints  has  been  put  on  a  firmer  foundation,  owing  to  the  mvestiga- 
tions  carried  on  in  the  Office  of  PubUc  Roads.  For  the  first  time 
it  is  possible  to  design  and  specify  a  protective  paint  which  will  not 
only  cover  the  metal,  but  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to  rusting,  in  case 
water  and  the  atmosphere  penetrate  to  the  surface  of  the  underljdng 
steel.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  life  of  wire  fencing  can  be  pro- 
longed, and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  ordinary  farm  fences 
can  be  painted  at  an  expense  of  about  1  cent  per  rod.  If  properly 
selected  and  designed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  can  protect 
their  wire  fencing  for  many  years  at  a  comparatively  small  expense 
and  with  Uttle  trouble,  since  the  painting  can  be  done  at  those  seasons 
of  the  year  when  the  farmer  is  not  especially  occupied  with  plowing, 
planting,  or  harvesting. 

OIL-CEMENT  CONCBETE. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  development  that  has  attended  the 
investigative  work  of  the  Office  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
development  of  oil-cement  concrete.  It  is  very  well  known  that 
Portland  cement  concrete  is  rapidly  becoming  a  universal  building 
material.  It  is  not  only  used  in  road  building,  but  in  aU  forms 
of  engineering  construction  as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  building 
of  fdl  sorts,  its  use  on  the  farm  has  been  very  much  extended,  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  not  very  distant  future  reinforced  concrete 
win  be  used  in  the  construction  of  farm  buildings,  including  dwellings. 
The  principal  objection  to  the  present  use  of  cement  concrete 
as  a  matenal  of  construction  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  extremely 

Eorous  and  absorbs  water.  On  this  account,  it  is  well  known  that 
uildings  constructed  of  concrete  are  damp.  There  are  on  the 
market  a  number  of  patented  and  secret  water-proofing  materials,  but 
none  of  these,  we  believe,  has  given  satisfactory  results  under  the 
varied  conditions  of  service. 
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In  the  coxirse  of  experimentation  the  discovery  was  made  in  the 
testing  laboratories  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  that  it  was  possible 
to  mingle  mineral  oils  with  the  concrete  while  it  was  still'  wet  and 
before  it  was  laid  or  molded  in  the  forms.  This  discovery  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  very  systematic  investigation.  A  very  laige 
number  of  test  pieces  have  been  made  containing  varying  quantities 
of  different  brands  and  types  of  oils,  and  a  very  large  amotmt  of 
useful  information  has  been  collected.  The  results  of  these  sys- 
tematic investigations  will  soon  be  published.  In  the  mean  time 
the  work  is  already  being  taken  up  in  a  practical  way  in  actual 
construction.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Office,  several  road  sur- 
faces have  been  made  of  oil-cement  concrete.  One  of  these  roads 
is  located  in  New  Jersey  and  another  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  bridge  surface  has  been  constructed  of  this 
material  in  New  Jersey.  After  being  laid  and  in  use  for  nearly  a  year, 
these  surfaces  have  given  successfm  results.  The  use  of  oil-cement 
concrete  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  road-surface  construc- 
tion, for  it  can  be  used  to  replace  ordinary  cement  concrete  under 
almost  all  conditions.  Floors,  cellars,  foimdation  walls,  tanks,  silos, 
manure  pits,  and  similar  constructions  where  strength,  soUdity,  ana 
waterproof  qualities  require  to  be  combined  can  be  to-day  built  out 
of  oil-cement  concrete. 

In  the  investigations  varying  amoimts  of  oil  have  been  added,  but 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  amoimt  of  oil  used  represents 
from  about  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cement  used  in 
mixing  the  aggregate.  The  mixing  presents  no  difficulties  whatso- 
ever, either  when  the  concrete  is  mixed  by  hand  with  shovels  or 
when  a  mechanical  mixer  of  the  revolving-barrel  type  is  used.  The 
method  of  mixing  oil-cement  concrete  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  used  in  mixing  ordinary  concrete.  The  method  followed  is  to 
mingle  the  proper  quantities  of  cement,  sand,  and  water,  and,  as  soon 
as  these  have  oeen  ^ven  a  preliminary  mixing,  a  suitable  quantity 
of  the  oil  is  added,  followed  by  the  gravel  or  broken-stone  aggre- 
gate. The  subsequent  mixing  presents  no  difficulties  and  takes  very 
uttle  longer  than  in  ordinary  work.  Oil-cement  concrete  has  been 
given  a  practical  appUcation  recently  in  the  construction  of  a  series 
of  new  vaults  at  tne  United  States  Treasury.  In  this  case  a  one- 
two-four  xnixture  was  used,  that  is  to  say,  one  part  of  cement,  two  of 
sand,  and  four  of  clean  gravel.  The  oil  used  is  known  as  Standard  Flux 
65  Maltha.  The  quantity  of  oil  was  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
cement  used  in  the  mixture.  It  is  confidently  believed  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  as  soon  as  engineers  have  assured  themselves  of  the 
value  of  this  form  of  construction,  it  will  very  largely  replace  the 
ordinary  methods  of  reinforced  concrete  construction.  The  great 
advantages  of  oil-cement  concrete  Ue  in  the  fact  that  it  is  much  more 
dense,  entirely  waterproof,  and  develops  an  ultimate  strength  of 
about  the  same  order  9f  magnitudes  as  concrete  mixtures  which  do 
not  contain  any  oil. 

LIBBARY. 

The  Ubrary  of  this  Office  has  grown  considerably  in  the  past  few 
years  and  now  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  pubUcations  dealing 
with  road  construction  and  aUied  subjects.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
library  to  secure  copies  of  all  recent  pubUcations  on  subjects  con- 
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nected  with  road  construction,  maintenance,  and  administration, 
and  publishing  houses  have  been  very  generous  in  their  answers  to  the 
reouests  made  for  this  purpose.  The  library  now  receives  47  period- 
icals, of  which  14  are  given  to  it  by  the  pubUshers,  while  the  others  are 
received  through  the  department  library.  Most  of  these  publications 
are  published  m  the  United  States,  but  among  them  are  4  French 
periodicals,  6  English,  and  1  German.  During  the  last  fiscal  year 
a  very  important  line  of  Ubrary  indexing  has  been  started  with  regard 
to  the  periodical  Uterature  which  is  received.  A  very  careful  index 
is  made  of  every  article  in  each  of  these  publications  which  is  of  any 
interest  to  the  scientists  of  this  Office.  Copies  of  tins  index  are  sent 
to  each  of  these  scientists  every  month  ana  a  complete  card  index  is 
kept  and  added  to  from  time  to  time.  This  forms  the  nucleus  of 
probably  the  most  important  information  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
5ffice. 

OUTLINE  OF  PLANS  FOB  THB  CXrBBJiNT  YEAR. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  work  of  the  current  fiscal  year  will  differ 
in  any  essential  particular  from  the  work  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
experiments  witn  various  bituminous  binders  will  be  continued  and 
broadened  in  scope  and  extent  as  faciUties  permit.  The  system  for 
the  collection,  compilation,  and  dissemination  of  data  relatmg  to  the 
progress  of  road  improvement  throughout  the  United  States  will  be 
miproved  through  the  appointment  of  a  special  agent  for  each  State, 
who  wiU  report,  on  the  first  of  each  montn,  the  results  accomplished 
during  the  preceding  month.  It  is  expected  that  gratifying  results 
will  be  obtamed  through  the  experiments  with  oil  concrete.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  a  comprehensive  series  of  traction  tests, 
supplementing  those  previously  made. 

llie  present  quarters  of  the  Office  afford  sufficient  space  and  ade- 
quate arrangement  to  enable  us  to  systematize  our  work  during  the 
ciuTent  year  to  a  far  better  advantage  than  at  any  time  in  the  previous 
history  of  the  Office. 

PLANS  AND  BECOMENDATIONS  FOB  1912. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1912  provide  an  increase  of  $51,660. 
It  is  proposed  to  estabUsh  a  permanent  field  station  for  the  testing  of 
all  road  material  and  methods  of  construction,  and  to  make  continuous 
observations  from  year  to  year  so  that  absolutely  reUable  data  may 
be  obtained.  This  field  experiment  station  will  consist  of  a  road 
approximately  8  or  10  miles  m  length,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  will  be 
erected  suitable  temporary  storehouses  and  working  quarters.  The 
plan  will  involve  the  improvement  of  approximately  1  mile  of  the 
road  each  year  with  various  materials,  whicn  will  be  appUed  according 
to  various  methods. 

In  the  event  that  the  increase  is  granted,  it  is  expected  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  advisory  work,  the  construction  of  object-lesson 
roads,  and  to  provide  an  effective  system  for  obtaining  prompt  and 
thorough  reports  of  all  road  work  in  progress  in  the  Umted  States. 
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U.  S.  Department  op  Agriculture, 

Oppice  op  the  Solicitor, 
WasMnffton,  D.  (7.,  Septembr  22, 1910. 
Sir:  I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  OflSce  of  the 
Solicitor  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  p.  McCabe,  Solicitor. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


OT7TLINE  OF  OFFICE  WORK. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  the  duties  of  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  are  outlined  in  your  General  Order  No.  85,  dated  June 
17,  1905,  which,  in  effect,  constitutes  the  Solicitor  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  Secretary  and  gives  him  supervision  of  all  the  law  work  of  the 
Department  or  Agriculture.  On  January  15,  1910,  your  General 
Order  No.  138  placed  the  law  work  of  the  Forest  Service  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Solicitor.  Theretofore  the  law  work  of 
that  branch  of  the  Department,  while  conducted  under  my  general 
supervision,  was  in  the  immediate  charge  of  the  law  officer  of  the 
Service.  In  addition  to  a  force  of  assistants  in  Washington,  the  law 
officer  had  under  his  direction  law  clerks  stationed  at  Missoula,  Mont. ; 
Denver,  Colo.;  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  Ogden,  Utah;  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  and  Portland,  Oreg.  On  June  9,  1910,  your  General  Order  No. 
140,  effective  July  1,  1910,  was  issued,  supplementing  General 
Orders  Nos.  85  and  138;  this  order  was  made  necessary  oy  a  pro- 
vision in  the  agricultural  appropriation  act  of  May  26, 1910  (36  Stat., 
416),  which  provides  that  hereafter  the  legal  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agnculture  shall  be  performed  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  or  the  Solicitor.*'  This  order  gives  in  detail  the  legal  work 
of  each  Bureau,  Office,  and  Division  of  the  Department  which  is 
placed  in  my  charge. 

The  very  marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  in  this  Office 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  together  with  the  further  duties  imposed 
by  General  Order  No.  138,  necessitated  additional  assistance  and  a 
complete  reorganization  of  the  force.  In  February,  1910,  I  visited 
in  person  each  of  the  six  district  law  offices  in  the  field,  which  were 
formerly  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  law  officer  of  the 
Forest  Service;  a  system  of  weekly  reports  to  me  was  inaugurated, 
steps  were  taken  to  see  that  the  le^al  advice  given  on  similar  ques- 
tions in  all  the  districts  should  be  uniform,  the  details  of  office  busmess 
were  harmonized,  and  the  entire  legal  work  of  these  field  offices  w^ 
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placed  on  a  sound,  businesslike  basis.  Later,  the  office  force  in  the 
city  of  Washington  was  also  reorganized  and  assembled  under  one 
roof. 

As  stated  in  the  Annual  Report  for  the  fiscal  year  1909,  928  cases 
were  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  for  action  in  the  courts  during 
that  period;  in  the  fiscal  year  1910,  1,738  cases,  or  nearly  double  the 
number  similarly  reported  in  the  same  period  last  year,  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Attorney-General.  Of  these  cases,  990  were  apparent 
violations  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.,  768), 
of  which  766  were  apparent  violations  of  section  2,  reported  as  a 
basis  for  criminal  prosecution,  and  224  formed  the  basis  for  seizure 
proceedings  under  section  10  of  the  same  act.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1909,  494  cases  were  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  for  appropriate 
action  under  this  statute.  Fines  were  collected  during  the  fiscal  year 
1910  in  the  sum  of  $11,049.31,  as  compared  with  $5,412  similarly  col- 
lected in  the  preceding  year;  175  seizure  proceedings  terminated  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  in  1910,  as  compared  with  98  similar  cases 
in  1909.  In  all,  15  cases  (9  criminal  cases  and  6  seizures)  termi- 
nated in  favor  of  the  defendants  during  1910,  as  compared  with  5 
cases  (2  criminal  cases  and  3  seizures)  m  1909.  In  6  cases  leave  to 
file  information  was  denied,  and  in  3  cases  the  grand  jury  failed  to 
return  indictments.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1910,  470  cases 
(404  criminal  cases  and  66  seizures)  were  pending  in  the  courts  or  in 
the  hands  of  United  States  attorheys;  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1909,  116  cases  under  the  same  statute  were  pending,  74  being  crimi- 
nal cases  and  42  seizures. 

The  Office  reported  438  violations  of  the  twenty-eight  hour  law 
(act  of  June  29,  1906,  34  Stat.,  607)  in  the  fiscal  year  1910,  as  com- 
pared with  208  cases  similarly  reported  in  1909.  Penalties  aggre- 
gating $16,500  were  recovered  and  costs  in  the  sum  of  $2,919.35  were 
paid  m  1910;  in  1909,  penalties  in  the  sum  of  $73,490  and  costs  in 
the  sum  of  $11,539.85  were  assessed.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
cases  were  disposed  of  during  1910,  as  compared  with  617  cases 
during  1909;  tne  greater  numoer  of  cases  tried  in  1909  than  1910 
will  explain  the  fact  that  a  larger  amount  in  penalties  was  collected 
in  1909  than  in  1910.  In  1909,  33  cases  out  of  650  tried  resulted 
adversely  to  the  United  States;  in  1910,  19  cases  out  of  158  tried 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  defendants.  Three  hundred  and  five 
cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  June  30,  1909,  as  compared  with 
559  pending  at  the  close  of  Jime  30,  1910. 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  apparent  violations  of  the  live  stock 
quarantine  laws  were  reported  to  tne  Attorney-General  during  1910, 
as  compared  with  169  cases  during  1909.  Of  these,  140  were  apparent 
violations  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.,  1264),  and  8  were 
apparent  violations  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1884  (23  Stat.,  31).  In  all, 
fines  amounting  to  $2,970  were  collected  in  the  20  cases  disposed  of 
under  these  statutes  during  1910,  as  compared  with  $3,400  collected 
in  fines  in  the  30  cases  disposed  of  during  1909.  In  one  case,  involv- 
ing 5  alleged  violations  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  a  verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned  and  fines  aggregating  $1,000  and  costs  were 
imposed.  On  writ  of  error  this  case  was  argued  before  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit,  which  has  not  yet  handed 
down  a  decision. 

Fifty-two  violations  of  the  meat-inspection  amendment  (act  of  June 
30, 1906,  34  Stat,  674)  were  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  in  1910, 
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as  compared  with  44  similar  cases  reported  in  1909.  Eighteen  cases 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  1910;  fines  were  assessed  in 
the  aggregate  of  $2,397;  15  cases  were  disposed  of  in  1909,  resulting 
in  the  collection  of  fines  in  the  sum  of  $890.  In  one  case  during  the 
fiscal  year  1910  the  defendant  was  fined  $1,000  and  sentenced  to  ten 
months  in  the  house  of  correction,  and  in  another  a  fine  of  $50  and  a 
sentence  of  ninety  days'  imprisonment  were  imposed.  No  cases  were 
lost,  8  were  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence,  and  26  were  pending  at 
the  close  of  June  30,  1910;  no  cases  were  lost  in  1909,  7  were  dis- 
missed for  lack  of  evidence,  and  22  cases  were  pending  at  the  close 
of  June  30,  1909.  Property  of  the  Department,  unlawfully  detained 
by  cooperative  Weather  Bureau  observers,  was  recovered  in  two 
cases  in  1910  and  in  three  cases  in  1909.  Two  employees  of  the 
Department  were  indicted  for  falsifying  their  expense  accounts  and 
will  be  tried  this  fall.  The  indictments  charged  offenses  under  sec- 
tions 5392  and  5438,  Revised  Statutes.  Four  hundred  and  nine 
agreements  and  87  bonds  were  prepared  in  1910,  as  compared  with 
702  aOTeements  and  58  bonds  in  1909 ;  the  General  Supply  Committee, 
for  all  the  Departments,  prepared,  in  the  fiscal  year  1910,  a  large 
number  of  the  agreements  which  would  otherwise  have  been  prepared 
in  this  Office.  Disregarding  these  agreements,  a  substantially  larger 
number  of  contracts  and  bonds  was  prepared  in  1910  than  m  1909. 
Nine  applications  for  letters  patent  on  inventions  of  employees  of 
the  Department,  for  dedication  to  the  public,  were  filed  in  1910,  as 
compared  with  7  in  1909;  5  patents  were  allowed  and  1  disallowed  in 
1910,  as  compared  with  4  patents  allowed  and  1  disallowed  in  1909. 
No  count  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  memoranda,  in  the  form  of 
briefs,  transmitted  to  United  States  attorneys,  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  formal  briefs  or  in  arguments,  before  the 
courts  in  connection  with  cases  in  which  this  Department  was  inter- 
ested. It  is  the  practice  of  this  Office  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
United  States  attorneys,  upon  request,  in  searching  for  authorities  and 
in  the  formulation  or  arguments  to  support  the  contentions  of  the 
Government  wherever  tms  becomes  necessary  in  the  trial  of  cases 
arising  under  acts  of  Congress  intrusted  to  the  Department  for 
administration. 

As  stated,  since  January  15, 1910,  the  law  work  of  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  under  my  immediate  direction.  A  detailed  statement  of 
the  work  done  in  this  connection  appears  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
Some  idea  of  the  large  volume  of  work  handled  is  conveyed  by  the 
statement  that  105  cases  of  apparent  violations  of  the  acts  passed  for 
the  protection  of  the  National  Forests  were  reported  to  the  Attorney- 
General  for  appropriate  action  in  the  period  irom  January  15,  1910, 
to  June  30,  1910.  Fifty-one  written  opinions  were  rendered  to  offi- 
cers of  the  Forest  Service  on  the  legal  phases  of  questions  arising  in 
the  administration  of  the  National  Forests.  Fifty-three  agreements, 
150  leases,  and  47  bonds  were  prepared  during  the  same  period  on 
behalf  of  the  Forest  Service.  Five  hundred  and  sixty-five  cases  of 
contested  claims  to  lands  within  the  National  Forests,  initiated  under 
the  public-land  laws,  including  the  homestead  and  mining  laws,  were 
disposed  of  during  the  same  period  by  the  branches  of  this  Oflice  in 
the  field.  In  addition  to  sucn  work  on  behalf  of  the  Forest  Service 
as  may  be  assigned  them  by  the  Solicitor,  these  branch  offices  in  the 
field  also  handle  law  work  on  behalf  of  the  other  Bureaus,  Offices,  and 
Divisions  of  the  Department,  under  his  direction. 
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The  litigation  in  which  this  Department  is  concerned  presents  a 
number  of  issues,  highly  important  and  interesting,  which  will  be 
passed  upon  by  the  courts  m  the  near  future.  Two  cases  arising 
under  the  twenty-eight-hour  law,  2  under  the  food  and  drugs  act,  and 
1  case  under  an  act  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  National  Forests 
will  be  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  this 
fall;  in  addition,  several  noteworthy  cases  will  be  tried  before  the 
c-ourts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  argued  before  the  circuit  courts 
of  appeals  for  diflFerent  circuits. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  volume 
and  character  of  the  work  of  this  Office  in  statistical  form.     The  fore- 

Soing  brief  survey  of  the  legal  business  transacted  shows  that  our 
uties  have  practically  doubled,  since  the  publication  of  the  Annual 
Report  for  tne  fiscal  year  1909,  in  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  work  being 
performed  for  the  Forest  Service  and  the  normal  expansion  along 
other  lines  of  activity.  At  the  last  session  Congress  enacted  the 
insecticide  law  (act  of  April  26, 1910;  36  Stat.,  331),  effective  January 
1, 1911,  which  will  materially  add  to  our  labors.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  additional  assistance  has  been  provided,  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  present  force  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  work  up  to  date,  even 
with  the  constant  expenditure  of  extra  time. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  following  report  no  reference  is  made 
to  any  case,  in  tabular  form,  nor  is  the  name  of  anv  defendant  stated, 
unless  an  indictment  has  been  returned  or  an  information  has  been 
filed  in  the  case.  The  only  reference  to  such  cases  is  in  the  geneitd 
summary,  where  the  statement  is  made  of  the  number  of  cases 
transmitted  to  the  Attorney-General  for  appropriate  action. 

ADMINISTBATION  OF  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS. 
THE   FOOD   AND  DRUGS  ACT. 

Important  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.,  768). 
Experience  has  developed  new  methods  of  handling  reports  of  viola- 
tions, from  the  time  samples  are  collected  up  to  the  time  the  evidence 
is  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  results  appear  in  the 
increased  number  of  violations  reported  and  in  the  increased  number  of 
convictions  obtained  in  the  courts.  The  volume  of  work  of  the  Office 
in  this  connection  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  About 
1,000  cases  were  reported  during  that  time,  in  each  of  wmch  the  evi- 
dence was  carefully  weighed.  A  considerable  number  of  letters,  in  the 
form  of  memoranda  or  briefs,  have  been  prepared  on  important  ques- 
tions arising  under  the  act,  covering  the  interpretation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law  and  questions  or  procedure.  Early  in  the  year,  at  the  request 
of  this  Department,  instructions  were  issued  to  United  States  attor- 
nejrs  requesting  them  to  proceed  in  cases  under  section  2  of  the  act 
by  information  rather  than  by  indictment.  This  practice  is  generally 
followed  and  results  in  facilitating  the  prosecution  of  the  cases,  as 
well  as  in  a  considerable  saving  to  the  government  in  the  expenses 
and  time  of  witnesses,  who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  appear 
before  the  grand  jury  as  well  as  at  the  trial  of  cases.  Full  coopera- 
tion exists  between  the  Department  of  Justice  and  this  Depart* 
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ment;  the  success  obtained  is  believed  to  be  due,  in  good  part,  to  the 
free  interchange  of  views  with  the  prosecuting  officers  of  the 
Government. 

As  hereinbefore  stated,  at  the  close  of  the  year  General  Order  No. 
140  was  issued  hy  you,  which  will  increase  lai^ely  the  duties  of  this 
Office  in  connection  with  the  food  and  drugs  act,  and  is  designed  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Department  in  the  work  incident  to  its 
enforcement.  The  order  was  issued  to  give  effect  to  the  act  of  Con- 
gress which  directs  that  the  legal  work  of  the  Department  shall  be 
gerformed  under  the  direction  of  the  SoUcitor,  and  requires  the 
olicitor  to  examine  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  showing 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  and  to 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  whether  citations  shall  issue  and  the 
parties  to  be  cited.  After  hearings  have  been  held  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  the  Solicitor  is 
required  to  examine  the  evidence  at  hand  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  whether  the  cases  shall  be  reported  for  prosecution,  and  if 
the  Secretary  determines  on  such  action  to  prepare  the  cases  for  refer- 
ence to  the  Attomev-General.  Under  the  order  the  Solicitor  is  fur- 
ther directed  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  in  the  case 
of  all  seizures  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection 
to  be  effected  under  section  10  of  the  act,  and  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  preparation  of  all  food-inspection  decisions  issued 
from  time  to  time.  Notices  of  judgpaent,  provided  for  by  section  4 
of  the  act,  will  be  prepared  in  the  Office  of  tne  SoUcitor  as  heretofore. 
During  the  fiscal  year  1910  the  recommendations  to  you  of  action  to 
be  taken  in  food  and  drug  matters  were  made  by  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection.  A  considerable  part  of  the  SoUcitor's  time  was 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Board,  including  the  consideration  of  cases 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  drafting  of  food-inspection 
decisions,  the  conduct  of  hearings,  and  the  supervision  of  the  volu- 
minous correspondence  of  the  Board. 

The  act  provides  two  forms  of  procedure.  The  one  is  a  criminal 
prosecution  against  shippers  in  interstate  commerce,  or  the  vendors 
m  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  foods  and  drugs.  The  other  is  a  proceeding,  by  way  of  libel 
for  condemnation  and  forfeiture,  against  consignments  of  adulterated 
or  misbranded  foods  and  drugs  found  in  the  channels  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  Territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  cases  were 
reported  to  the  Attorney-General  for  criminal  prosecution.  Of  these, 
246  resulted  in  convictions.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these 
cases  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty.  The  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  contested  cases  generally  terminated  favorably  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Of  the  total  number  or  these  criminal  cases,  but  8  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  defendants.  Fines  were  imposed  in  criminal  cases 
amounting  to  $7,858,  and  costs  were  assessed  against  the  de- 
fendants m  equal  or  greater  amount.  Ninety-six  were  dismissed 
on  the  recommendation  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney- 
General  or  the  United  States  attorneys  to  whom  the  cases  were 
referred  for  prosecution.  The  evidence  available  at  the  time  in 
each  criminal  case  was  carefully  weighed  before  the  case  was  reported, 
and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  each  one  presented  a  substantial 
violation  of  the  law.     Subsequent  investigations  by  United  States 
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attorneys  in  some  cases  and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
others,  developed  mitigating  circiunstances  which  led  to  their  dis- 
missal or  discontinuance,  m  a  few  cases  it  was  foimd  impossible  to 
obtain  service  on  defendants  who  had  left  the  jurisdiction.  A  few 
other  cases  were  dropped,  because  it  was  found  impossible  to  produce 
satisfactory  evidence  to  establish  the  interstate  shipment  of  the  par- 
ticular product  on  account  of  the  death  of  necessary  witnesses.  In 
no  case  has  leniency  been  shown  or  recommended  to  the  shippers  or 
vendors  of  foods  unfit  for  consumption  or  deleterious  to  health,  or  of 
adulterated  and  misbranded  products  containing  dangerous  and 
habit-forming  drugs.    Convictions  were  obtained  against  the  shij)- 

Eers  of  filthy  egg  products,  alleged  manhood  restorers,  olive  oil 
eavily  adulterate  with  cotton-seed  oil,  flavoring  extracts  contain- 
ing wood  alcohol,  proprietary  medicines  for  which  false  claims  were 
made  on  the  labels,  snort-weight  canned  and  bottled  ^oods,  maple 
sirup  mixed  with  cane  or  com  sirups,  pepper  adulterated  with  foreign 
material,  skimmed,  watered,  and  nlthy  milk,  etc. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  criminal  cases  reported  during  the  year, 
152  were  pending  in  the  courts  at  its  close.  There  were  also  252  cases 
in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney-General  or  the  United  States  attorneys 
for  consideration  and  presentation  to  the  courts  during  the  coming 
year. 

Seizure  was  effected  during  the  year  of  224  shipments  of  adulterated 
and  misbranded  foods  and  drugs.  Decrees  of  condemnation  and 
forfeiture  were  rendered  against  132  of  these  shipments,  and  pro- 
ceedings were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  50  cases  of  this 
class.     In  6  seizure  cases  proceedings  were  abandoned  because  the 

§oods  could  not  be  foimd  or  had  passed  be;yond  Federal  jurisdiction, 
ix  seizures  were  dismissed  because  of  msuflSciency  of  evidence. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  merchandise  were  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  during  the  year.  In  cases  where  the  adulteration  or 
misbranding  of  the  product  could  be  cured  by  relabeling,  the  goods 
generally  have  been  released  to  the  claimants  on  the  filing  of  bonds 
satisfactory  to  the  court  that  they  would  not  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  contrary  to  law.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  ship- 
ments of  food  products  have  been  destroyed  by  direction  of  the 
courts,  when  the  product  was  found  to  be  filthy,  decomposed,  or 
putrid,  or  to  contam  substances  deleterious  to  health.  There  is  no 
cure  for  these  forms  of  adulteration.  Large  quantities  of  filthy  egg 
products  have  been  destroyed  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  K 
the  northern  district  of  Illinois  several  hundred  cases  of  macaroni, 
containing  a  poisonous  color,  were  condemned,  and  judgment  was 
rendered  in  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  against  several 
barrels  of  filthy  and  decomposed  black  olives.  Manv  carloads  of 
flour  bleached  with  nitrogen  peroxid,  a  poisonous  substance,  were 
seized  during  the  year.  A  decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture 
adjudging  this  product  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded  was  rend- 
ered in  the  United  States  district  court  at  New  Orleans,  in  a  case 
which  was  not  contested  on  its  merits.  A  second  case  vigorously 
contested,  involving  this  product,  was  on  trial  at  the  close  of  the  year 
in  the  western  district  of  Missouri.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for 
the  United  States  in  July,  and  a  decree  of  condemnation  and  foi^ 
feiture  was  entered.  The  claimants  noted  an  appeal  and  the  case  is 
pending  before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit. 
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Libel  was  filed  in  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  against  1,200 
bags  of  green  coffee,  and  adulteration  alleged  on  the  finding  of  the 
Department's  analysts  that  the  product  was  filthy,  decomposed,  or 

Eutrid.  Judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  the  court 
olding  that  evidence  offered  was  insufficient  to  support  the  allega- 
tions of  the  libel. 

There  were  also  terminated  during  the  ^rear  60  criminal  cases 
reported  during  previous  years.  Fines  were  imposed  in  these  cases 
amoimting  to  $2,701.31.^ 

Decrees  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  were  rendered  in  43  seiziu*es 
effected  during  previous  years.  In  «dl,  the  amount  of  fines  imposed 
during  the  year  1910  in  criminal  cases  was  $11,049.31,  ana  175 
decrees  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture  were  rendered. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  important  suits  arising  out  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  were^  terminated  favorably  to  the  Government.  In 
one  proceeding  bills  in  equity  were  filed  m  the  southern  district  of 
Iowa,  praying  that  the  United  States  attorney,  the  United  States 
marsnal,  and  an  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
restrained  from  makmg  further  seizures  of  fioiu*  bleached  by  the 
Alsop  process.  The  defendants  filed  demurrers  to  the  bills  of  com- 
plaint, and  the  questions  of  law  were  fully  argued  to  the  court. 
(Shawnee  Milling  Co.  v  Temple  et  al.,  179  Fed.,  517.)  Complainants' 
bills  were  dismi^ed,  and  the  court  rendered  an  opinion  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act  and  the  right  of  the  Government  to  seize 
flour  bleached  by  the  Alsop  process.  Two  suits  instituted  for  the 
recovenr  of  the  penalties  or  bonds  filed  by  claimants  of  goods  con- 
demned and  forfeited  to  the  United  States  and  released  to  them  under 
the  provisions  of  section  10  of  the  act  resulted  in  judgment  in  favor 
of  tne  United  States.  The  bill  filed  in  the  previous  year  by  the 
Hipolite  Egg  Company,  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  praying  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  restrained 
from  furtner  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  and  in  which  a 
rule  to  show  cause  why  an  injunction  should  not  be  granted  was 
pending,  was  dismissed  by  the  petitioners. 

While  the  great  majority  of  cases  arising  under  the  act  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  were  uncontested,  certain  unportant  principles  have 
been  established  in  the  comparatively  small  number  of  cases  in  which 
defendants  or  claimants  have  taken  issue  with  the  Government. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  act  has  been  attacked  and  upheld  by 
the  coiuts  in  the  following  cases: 

United  States  v.  100  Ca^es  of  Tepee  Apples  and  172  Cases  of  Tepee  Blackberries, 
Western  district  of  Missouri,  Notice  of  Judgment  No.  36.    (179  Fed.,  985.) 

United  States  v.  300  Cases  of  Mapleine.  Northern  district  of  Illinois,  Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  163. 

United  States  v.  420  Sacks  of  Flour,  eastern  district  of  Louisiana,  Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  382.    (180  Fed.,  518.) 

Shawnee  Milling  Co.  etal,  complainants,  v.  MarcellusL.  Temple,  United  States  attor- 
ney, et  al.,  southern  district  of  Iowa.    Notice  of  Judgment  No.  497.    (179  Fed.,  517.) 

United  States  v.  Edward  Westen  Tea  and  Spice  Co.,  eastern  district  of  Missouri, 
Notice  of  Judgment  No.  194. 

United  States  v.  Buffalo  Cold  Storage  Company,  western  district  of  New  York, 
Notice  of  Judgment  No.  482.    (179  Fed.,  865.) 

In  United  States  v.  Charles  L.  Heinle  Specialty  Co.,  tried  in  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  (Notice  of  Judfi^ent  No.  389,  Circu- 
lar No.  29,  Office  of  the  Solicitor),  section  9  of  the  act  was  held  to  be 
constitutional. 
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The  Heinle  Specialty  Companjr  sold  and  delivered  to  the  Merchants 
Grocery  Company  at  rhiladelphia  a  quantity  of  adulterated  and  mis- 
branded  vanilla  extract  and  at  the  time  of  sale  gave  to  the  Merchants 
Grocery  Company  a  siened  guaranty  to  the  effect  that  the  extract 
was  neither  adulterated  nor  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  the 
food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30,  1906.  The  Merchants  Grocery  Com- 
panjr  shipped  this  extract  in  interstate  commerce.  Samples  were 
obtained  and  examined,  and  after  it  was  found  that  the  extract  was 
adulterated  and  misbranded  a  criminal  information  was  filed  against 
the  Heinle  Specialty  Company  alle^ng  that  the  defendant  at  the  time 
of  making  sale  and  delivery  of  this  product  knew  that  the  extract 
was  likely  to  be  sold  in  interstate  traffic  and  that  the  interstate  ship- 
ment thereof  was  unlawfully  made,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  guaranty 
given  said  defendant  was  amenable  to  the  prosecutions,  fmes,  and 
other  penalties  which  attached  because  of  the  unlawful  shipment. 
The  defendant  filed  a  demurrer  to  the  iirformation,  and  the  court 
after  hearing  argument  rendered  an  opinion  overruling  the  demurrer 
and  sustaining  the  validity  of  the  guaranty  section  of  the  act. 

The  guaranty  section  of  the  act  was  also  drawn  in  question  in  United 
States  V,  Mayfield  et  al.  (177  Fed.,  765;  Notice  of  Judgment  No.  326). 
In  this  case  the  Birmingham  Celery  Cola  Company  snipped  in  inter- 
state commerce  a  food  product  labeled  **  Celery  Cola.  Examina- 
tion of  samples  showed  the  product  to  be  adulterated  because  it  con- 
tained cocame,  cocaine  derivatives,  and  caffeine,  held  to  be  deleterious 
and  poisonous  ingredients.  The  product  was  also  misbranded 
because  the  quantitj^  or  proportion  of  cocaine  present  was  not  declared 
on  the  label.  Criminal  information  was  filed  against  the  officers  of 
the  corporation  and  a  jury  trial  was  had.  The  defendants  denied 
responsibility  for  the  shipment,  and  further  relied,  as  a  matter  of 
defense,  on  a  guaranty  given  by  the  makers  of  the  extract  from 
which  the  Celery  Cola  was  manufactured  that  the  extract  was  not 
adulterated  or  misbranded  under  the  food  and  drugs  act.  The  court, 
in  charging  the  jury,  said  that  the  guaranty  provided  by  section  9 
of  the  act  is  available  to  a  dealer  only  when  such  guaranty  relates  to 
the  identical  article  shipped  by  him  and  affords  no  defense  to  him 
when  the  guaranty  relates  only  to  a  constituent  used  by  him  in  man- 
ufacturing the  article  shipped;  and  further,  that  the  omcers  of  a  cor- 
poration which  manufactured  an  adulterated  or  misbranded  food 
product  shipped  by  its  manager  in  interstate  commerce  are  subject 
to  prosecution  therefor  when  they  authorized  the  manager  to  operate 
the  plant  and  sell  the  product  without  restriction,  and  the  previous 
course  had  been  to  ship  on  orders  to  other  States.  The  jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  as  to  two  officers  of  the  corporation  and  fines  were 
imposed  on  each. 

A  decision  adverse  to  the  contentions  of  the  Government  was  ren- 
dered in  United  States  v.  Sixty-eight  Cases  of  Sirup  (172  Fed.,  781; 
Notice  of  Judgment  No.  283).  In  that  case  libel  was  filed  against 
68  cases  of  sirup  labeled  (on  cases)  '*  Western  Reserve  Ohio  blended 
maple  syrup  guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  shipped  by  Western  Reserve 
Svnip  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;''  (on  Dottles)  ** Western  Reserve  Ohio 
blended  syrup,  Western  Reserve  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  blenders 
of  fancy  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar,"  and  misbranding  was  alleged 
for  the  reason  that  tiie  labeling  was  misleading  and  deceptive  because 
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the  bottles  did  not  contain  maple  sirup  nor  a  blend  of  maple  sirup, 
but  did  contain  a  mixture  or  compound  composed  largely  of  refined 
cane  sugar  flavored  with  extract  of  maple  wood.  The  claimant 
demurred  to  the  Ubel  and,  after  hearing,  the  demurrer  was  sustained. 
In  its  opinion  the  court  held  that  the  labels  conveyed  the  impression 
that  the  product  was  a  blended  sirup^  and  further,  that  the  sump  was 
in  fact  a  blend  and  within  the  exception  provided  by  the  fourth  para- 
graph of  section  8  of  the  act  in  the  case  of  blends.  This  exception 
f)rovides  that  articles  of  food  will  not  be  deemed  to  be  misbranaed  if 
abcled  or  branded  so  as  to  indicate  that  they  are  blends,  and  the 
word  ** blend"  is  plainly  stated  on  the  label.  The  term  ** blend"  is 
defined  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not  excluding  harmless 
color  or  flavor  used  for  the  purposes  of  coloring  and  flavoring  only, 
and  the  court  said  that  the  manufacturers  in  the  present  case  had  pro- 
duced the  very  blend  contemplated  by  the  exception  by  adding  to 
cane  sugar  the  flavoring  extract  of  maple  wood,  and  added  that  the 
labels  in  question  were  not  misleading,  because  the  word  ''blend"  in 
itself  indicates  a  mixture  or  an  imitation. 

This  Department  is  unable  to  accept  the  view  that  cane  sugar 
flavored  with  extract  of  maple  wood  is  a  ''blend"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  and  on  receipt  of  notice  of  the  decision  in 
this  case  desired  to  nave  it  reviewed  on  appeal.  It  developed,  how- 
ever, that  the  sirup  had  been  released  to  the  claimants  and  as  the 
res  had  passed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  an  appeal  was 
deemed  by  the  Attorney-Genieral  to  be  inadvisable.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  opinion  could  not  be  reviewed,  since  the  Department  is  strongly 
Inclined  to  think  that  it  does  not  state  the  law.  This  is  so  because 
the  product  was  not  entitled  to  the  name  "blended  maple  svrup," 
since  it  did  not  contain  any  maple  sirup;  also  because,  under  the 
statute,  the  question  of  whether  an  element  of  a  mixture  is  a  "hke" 
substance  with  a  flavoring  materid  can  not  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  mixture  is  a  blend,  and,  further,  because  even  if 
there  were  any  dcCTee  of  likeness  between  the  cane-sugar  sirup  and 
the  extract  of  maple  wood,  and  this  hkeness  could  be  considered,  it 
is  not  properly  aescribed  or  characterized  by  the  words  "maple 
syrup." 

The  question  has  been  raised  in  several  jurisdictions  whether  it  is 
necessary,  before  filing  of  a  hbel  in  rem  for  condemnation  and  for- 
feiture under  section  10  of  the  act,  that  there  should  beapreUminary 
examination  of  an  alleged  adulterated  or  misbranded  product  by  the 
Department  of  AOTicmture  and  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary  of 
A^culture,  provided  for  by  section  4  of  the  act.  In  United  States 
i;.  Fifty  Barrels  of  Whisky  (165  Fed.,  966;  Notice  of  Judgment  No. 
68)  the  court  held  that  the  provision  of  section  4  of  the  act  relates 
only  to  proceedings  under  section  2,  and  that  neither  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  product  nor  a  hearing  before  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  rea  uired  before  the  filing  of  a  fibel  for  condemnation  and 
forfeiture.  To  tne  same  effect  are  the  decisions  in  United  States  v. 
Sxty-five  Casks  of  Liquid  Extract  (170  Fed.  449;  Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  284) :  United  States  v.  One  Hundred  Cases  of  Tepee  Apples  et  al., 
supra;  United  States  v.  Three  Hundred  Cases  of  Mapleine,  supra; 
United  States  v.  Thirty-six  Cases  of  Metabolized  Cod  Liver  Oil  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.  303). 
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In  United  States  v.  Sixtv-five  Casks  of  Liquid  Extract,  supra,  the 
claimants  contended  that  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  the  drugs  speci- 
fied in  section  8  of  the  act  need  not  oe  declared  in  the  case  of  aru^ 
which  are  not  labeled  or  branded.  The  court  ruled  adversely  to  this 
contention,  deciding,  in  effect,  that  the  act  not  only  requures  that 
drugs  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  and  labeled  shall  not  be  mis- 
branded,  out  requires  that  they  shall  bear  labels  conforming  to  its 
provisions. 

Decisions  were  rendered  by  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  in  the 
following  cases: 

QuiDO  Brina  v.  Unitbd  States  (Noticb  of  Judoxbnt  No.  473;  179  Ped.,  373). 

Brina  was  tried,  convicted,  and  fined  on  the  charge  of  shipping  in  interstate  com- 
merce a  quantity  of  oil  labeled  '^Olio  per  insalata  sopraffino  vivai  brand  cotton  salad 
oil  extra  qualita/' which  was  misbranded  because  the  statements  on  the  label  tended 
to  deceive  and  mislead  purchasers  into  believing  that  the  oil  was  a  superfine  oil 
manufactured  in  Italy,  when,  in  £Eu:t,  the  oil  was  not  olive  oil  and  was  not  manufac- 
tured in  Italy.  The  defendant  assigned  as  error  the  charge  of  the  trial  judge  that  "as 
a  notorious  fact  salad  oil  prima  facie  means  olive  oil . "  The  court  held  that  the  charge 
was  proper,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court. 

Fbench  Silver  Draoee  Company  v.  United  States  (Notice  of  Judgment,  No. 

543;  179  Fed.,  824). 

This  case  crew  out  of  the  interstate  shipment  of  so-called  silver  dragees,  a  confection 
which  was  found  by  the  court  below  to  be  adulterated  bv  reason  of  the  presence 
therein  of  a  mineral  matter,  to  wit,  metallic  silver.  No  evidence  was  offered  tending 
to  i^ow  that  metallic  silver  is  poisonous,  or  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health,  ana 
the  decision  of  the  trial  court  was  based  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  statute  that  all 
the  Qovemment  need  establish  was  that  the  confectionery  contained  a  mineral  sub- 
staoice.  The  judgment  was  reversed,  and  the  court  ruled  that  confectionery  is  adul- 
terated within  section  7  of  the  act  if  it  contains  any  mineral  substance  used  for  the 
purposes  of  deception,  or  if  it  contain  any  poisonous  mineral  substance,  or  poisonous 
color  or  flavor,  or  if  it  contain  any  ingredient  whatsoever  which  is  deleterious  or  detri- 
mental to  health;  in  other  words,  to  prove  adulteration  of  confectionery  containing  a 
metallic  substance  it  is  held  that  the  burden  is  on  the  Crovemment  to  prove  that  Uie 
use  of  the  substance  operates  to  deceive  purchasers  or  that  the  substance  is  injurious 
to  health. 

UNrTED  States  v.  Knowlton  Danderinb  Co.,  Claimants  (Notice  op  Judgment, 
No.  284);  U.  S.  v.  Sixty-Five  Casks  op  Liquid  Extracts  (170  Fed.,  449);  Samb 
(175  Fed.,  1022). 

Seizure  was  effected  of  a  quantity  of  ''Danderine,"  a  drug  product,  on  the  charge 
of  misbranding  for  the  reason  that  the  casks  containing  it  failed  to  bear  a  statement 
of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  alcohol  therein.  The  claimants  set  up  several  dis- 
tinct matters  of  defense,  all  of  which  were  determined  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  exception  of  the  allegation  that  the  consignment  was  not  subject  to  seizure 
because  it  had  not  been  transported  from  one  State  to  another  for  sale.  It  was  admitted 
in  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  on  which  the  case  was  tried  that  the  product  was 
shipped  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  being  bottled  and  labeled,  and  that  when  ready  for 
sale  the  salable  package  bore  a  statement  showing  the  content  of  alcohol.  Further- 
more, the  record  disclosed  that  the  claimant  shipped  the  said  casks  as  its  own  product, 
made  by  its  own  agent  in  Michigan,  to  its  own  warehouse  in  West  Virginia.  The 
judgment  of  the  district  court  in  favor  of  the  claimant  was  affirmed  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  attempt  to  evade  the  law  either  directly  or  indirectly. 
The  Attorney-General  held  that  this  decision  was  not  reviewable  by  the  Supreme 
Court  b^  certiorari  or  otherwise. 

The  jurisdictional  question  involved  is  presented,  however,  in  United  States  v. 
Fifty  Cases  of  Preserved  Whole  Egg,  infra,  now  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  whidi 
the  decision  of  the  trial  court  was  £>ectly  opposite  to  the  decision  in  this  case. 
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Two  cases  were  pending  on  appeal  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  as  follows: 

United  States  v.  Johnson  (177  Fed.,  313;   Notice  op  Judgment  No.  266). 

Johnson  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  a  so-called  '^mild  combination  treatment 
for  cancer/'  consisting  of  several  packae^es,  containing  thereon  certain  statements  or 
representations  that  the  product  would  effect  a  cure  of  cancer.  Misbranding  was 
allied  in  the  indictment  on  the  ground  that  these  statements  were  false  and  mis- 
leading statements  regarding  the  article,  because  it  was  useless  and  ineffective  for  the 
pretended  purpose.  Defendant's  motion  to  quash  was  sustained,  the  court  holdins 
that  inquiry  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  to  determine  whether  a  drug  is  misbrandea 
can  not  be  extended  to  the  question  whether  the  product  is  effective  or  worthless 
to  accomplish  the  purpK)6e  represented  on  its  label.  The  case  is  pending  on  appeal 
taken  under  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  appeals  act  of  March  2,  1907. 

HiPOLrrE  Ego  Company  v.  United  States  (U.  S.  v.  50  Cans  of  Preserved  Ego, 
Notice  of  Judgment  No.  508.) 

Fifty  cans  of  preserved  whole  egg  were  seized  in  the  possession  of  Thohias  &  Clarke, 
Peoria,  111.,  ana  condemnation  and  forfeiting  of  the  product  was  soug[ht  for  the  reason 
that  it  contained  an  added  deleterious  ingredient,  to  wit,  boric  acid,  which  might 
render  it  injurious  to  health.  Thomas  &  Clarke  appearea  specially,  claiming  to  be 
the  owners  of  the  product,  and  denied  and  relinquished  all  its  right  and  title  therein 
to  the  Hipolite  Egg  Company.  In  its  answer  the  Hipolite  £^  Company  denied 
that  the  product  contained  boric  acid,  that  boric  acid  was  a  deleterious  ingredient 
and  rendered  the  eggs  deleterious  to  health,  and  that  the  eggs  were  b'ansported  and 
offered  for  sale  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  issues  thus  nosed  were  aetermined 
against  the  claimant  and  a  decree  was  entered  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The 
court  made  a  sp^ial  finding  of  facts,  stating  amone  other  facts^  that  the  eggs  were 
purchased  by  Tnomas  &  Clarke  and  stored  in  a  wareSoouse  in  their  name  at  St.  Louis, 
and  that  subsequently  Thomas  &  Clarke  sent  a  written  order  on  the  warehouse  to  the 
Hipolite  EggCompany  for  the  egss  to  be  delivered  to  the  Hipolite  Efi;g  Company  for 
shipment  to  Thomas  &  Clarke,  ana  the  eggs  were  thereui)on  procured  by  the  Hipolite 
Egg^Company  and  delivered  to  a  common  carrier  for  shipment  to  Thomas  &  Clarke, 
atPeoria.  The  storage  charges  and  freig^  were  paid  by  Thomas  &  Clarke.  The 
Hipolite  Egg  Company  appealed  from  the  decree  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the 
case  is  now  pending  on  botn  appeal  and  writ  of  error.  Claimant  asserts  that  the  trial 
court  was  without  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  because  the  eggs  in  question  were 
not  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for  sale,  and  because  the  eggs  had  been  delivered 
to  Thomas  &  Clarke  before  seizure  was  effected  and  were  not  intended  to  be  sold 
by  them.  The  question  whether  the  court  had  jurisdiction  to  assess  costs  against 
the  Hipolite  E^  Company  is  also  presented  in  the  appeal.  (For  judgment  of  the 
trial  court,  see  Notice  of  Judgment  No.  508.) 

Two  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year  before  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  for  the  fifth  circuit  on  appeals  taken  by  the  claim- 
ants from  judgments  rendered  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  as  follows  : 

R.  G.  Chables  v.  IJNrrED  States  (United  States  v.  2,000  Cases  op  Canned 
Tomatoes,  Notice  of  Judgment  No.  555). 

Libel  was  filed  against  2,000  cases  of  canned  tomatoes  labeled  ''No.  3  perfection 
brand  tomatoes,"  alleged  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded  for  the  reason  that  the 
cans  contained  filthy,  decomposed,  or  putrid  substances,  and  a  poisonous  ingredient, 
salts  of  tin,  which  might  render  the  product  injurious  to  health.  A  decree  was 
rendered  condemning  a  portion  of  the  canned  tomatoes  as  adulterated  as  alleged, 
and  directing  the  marshal  to  separate  the  good  from  bad,  destroy  the  bad  cans,  and 
deliver  the  eood  cans  to  the  claimant.  The  costs  of  the  proceedings  were  taxed 
a^nst  the  claimant.  To  this  decree  the  claimant  excepted  and  perfected  his  appetd 
within  the  prescribed  period. 

Warnes*Jenkin8on  Company  v.  IJNrrED  States. 

Seizure  was  effected,  under  section  10  of  the  act,  of  one  barrel  of  an  article  of  food 
bearing  no  label  or  brand,  but  which  was  represented,  sold,  and  invoiced  as  "All 
bean  vanilla."    Adulteration  and  misbranding  was  alleged,  for  the  reason  that  a 
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mixture  ol  commercial  yanilUn  and  coumaiin,  artificially  c(^red,  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  vanilla  extract  and  because  the  article  was  an  imitation  of  and  oflfwed 
for  sale  under  the  name  of  all-bean  vanilla.  The  claimant  excepted  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  libel,  and  the  exceptions  were  overruled  and  a  decree  of  condemnation 
and  forfeiture  entered  against  the  product.  The  claimant,  in  due  course,  filed  its 
assignment  of  errors  and  sued  out  a  writ  of  error,  on  which  the  case  was  pending  at 
the  close  of  the  vear. 

There  was  also  pending  before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
eighth  circuit  the  case  or  the  Nave-McCord  Mercantile  Company  v. 
United  States.  The  plaintiflf  in  error  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
an  article  of  food  labeled  ^*  A  pure  flavor  Eden  brand  flavor  of  lemon 
and  citral.  Natural  color."  Analysis  of  samples  procured  from 
the  shipment  showed  that  the  product  contained  no  appreciable 
quantity  of  oil  of  lemon  and  very  little  citral,  and  in  due  course  a 
criminal  information  was  filed  against  the  company  charging  the 
interstate  shipment  and  alleging  that  the  article  was  adulterated  and 
misbranded  because  it  was  reoresented  by  the  label  to  be  a  pure  flavor 
or  extract  derived  from  the  lemon  fruit  containing  the  ou  of  lemon 
and  citral  derived  from  said  fruit,  when  in  fact  it  contained  no  lemon 
oil,  but  did  contain  an  added  substance  not  derived  from  the  fruit, 
to  wit,  citral.  A  demurrer  was  interposed,  attacking  the  sufficiency 
of  the  information  and  all^n^  that  it  was  improperly  filed,  not  beine 
founded  on  the  affidavits  of  witnesses  who  could  speak  from  personiu 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  This  demurrer  was  overruled  and  the 
defendant  companv  entered  a  formal  plea  of  not  guilty.  The  case 
was  then  tried  to  the  court,  and  the  judgment  declared  the  defendant 
guilty  as  charged,  and  adjudged  that  it  pay  a  fine  of  $200  and  costs. 
The  defendant  thereupon  sued  out  its  writ  of  error  and  the  case  is 
pending  to  have  reviewed  errors  claimed  to  appear  in  the  record  and 
for  determination  whether  the  facts  found  by  the  trial  court  war- 
ranted the  judgment  of  conviction  and  the  fine  assessed. 

NOTICES  OF  JUDGMENT. 

In  January  vou  directed  that  the  notices  of  judgment  required  by 
section  4  of  tne  act,  which  had  theretofore  been  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  subject  to  the  SoUcitor's  approval,  shoiild  be 
prepared  in  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor.  Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  notices  of  judgments  of  the  courts  in  food  and  drug  cases  were 
published  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1910,  and  100  more 
were  completed  and  in  the  course  of  publication.  Notices  were  pre- 
pared in  every  case  of  the  termination  of  which  the  Department  nad 
been  officially  advised  by  the  United  States  attorneys  up  to  the  close 
of  the  year,  mcluding  cases  decided  adversely  as  well  as  favorably  to 
the  Government.  Care  has  been  exercised  to  insure  that  the  notices 
set  forth  accurately  the  facts  in  each  case  as  they  appear  on  tiie 
records  of  the  court,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  important  factors 
in  securing  observance  of  the  law,  since  they  operate  not  only  to  deter 
future  violations  by  the  parties  responsible  lor  the  adulteration  or 
misbranding  of  the  particular  food  or  drug  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
notice,  but  serve  to  acquaint  manufacturers  and  producers  generally 
with  the  interpretation  placed  bj  the  courts  on  the  provisions  of  the 
act  defining  aaulteration  and  nusbranding. 
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OoMt  under  the  food  and  dntg$  act  cf  June  SO,  1906,  reported  for  criminal  proiecutum 
during  the  fitcal  year  1910,  and  finally  determined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the 
courts  at  its  close. 


W.AD, 
No. 


632 


63S 
638 

640 

643 

644 

646 

646 

647 
661 


664 


666 


667 


Defendant. 


Terry-Tmylor 
Drag  Co. 


Star  Spring  Water 
Lambert  A  Loo- 


A.  Waller  &  Co.. 


JohnA.FalekCo. 


KnozyfUe  Drug 
Co. 


Munay  &  NlckeU 
Manoftustarlng 
Co. 

W.  H.  Hairlsoo  & 
Co. 


Huber  &   Fnhr- 


Co.. 


The 


8.  W.   Gould  it 
Bros. 


Jones  Bros.  A  Co. 


Birmingham  Cel- 
ery Cola  Co. 


LangeBros., 


R.  IL  Hughes  & 
Co. 


Oitpth,   Langdon 

Habsr   &   Fnhi- 
man  Drug  Hills. 


Judicial  district. 


New  Y(^  north- 
ern dlstriot. 


Mlehfgan, 
district. 


Kentucky,   west- 
em  district. 

New  Jersey 


Tennessee,    east- 
em  distnct. 


Illinois,  n 
dlrtrlct. 


northern 


Ohio,      southern 
dlstriot 


Wisconsin,    . 
em  district 


niinols,  northern 
district 

Massaohosetts..... 


Kentocky,   w 
em  district 

north- 


New  York,  sooth- 
em  district 


Kentucky,   west- 
em  district 


Mttyland. 


Wisconsin,    « 
em  district 


Nature  of  ofTeose  charged. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vanilla  eztnu^t 
from  Virginia  to  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  water 
from  New  York  to  Masaa- 
chnaetts. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  wine 
of  coca  from  Michigan  to 
New  York. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  feed 
from  Kentucky  to  New 
York. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache cure  from  New  Jersey 
to  the  District  of  Colombia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  extract 
from  Tezmessee  to  North 
Carolina. 

Shipment  of  adolterated  and 
misbranded  powdered  colo- 
cynth  from  Illinois  to  Mis- 
souri. 

Shipment  of  adolterated  and 
misbranded  buclcwheat  flour 
from  Ohio  to  Indiana. 


Shipment  of  adolterated  and 
misbranded  powdered  colo- 
cynth  from  Wisconsin  to 
Texas. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  Kos 
Kola  from  Illinois  to  Michi- 


Shlpment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  powdered  oolo- 
cynth  fkom  Massachosetts 
to  Texas. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  flrom 
Kentucky  to  Mississippi. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  Cel- 
ery Cola  from  Alabama  to 
Louisiana. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  olive 
oil  from  New  York  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Kentucky  to  North  Carolina. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  powdered  colo- 
cynth  ilrom  Maryland  to 
Ohio. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  powdered  oolo- 
cynth  fhun  Wisconsin  to 
Michigan. 


Disposition  or  present 
status  of  case. 


Information  filed; 
pending. 


Defendant  oonvioted; 
sentence  suspended. 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined na  (Notice of. 
Judgment  No.  204.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty;  fined  125  and 
oosts.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  400.) 

Defendant  pleaded  noo 
vult:  sentence  sus- 
pended. (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  418.) 

Defendant  fined  $10 
and  costs,  I24.8&. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  685.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10. 
(Notice  of  Judgment ' 
No.  292.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $5  and  costs. 
$18.60.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  263.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
gulltv  and  fined  $26. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  192.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
gollty  and  fined  $10l 
(Noace  of  Judgment 
No.  296.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 


Do. 


Defendants.  J.  F.  Haw* 
kins,  J.  W.  Altman» 
and  J.  O.  Bradley, 
composing  the  com- 
pany, pleaded  not 
guilty;  J.  F.  Haw- 
kins  and  J.  W.  Alt- 
man  convicted  and 
fined  $25  each;  J.  O. 
Bradley  Ibond  not 
euilty.  (NoUoe  of 
Judnnent  No.  326.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $50. 
(Nodce  of  Judgment 
No.  348.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  $26 
and  costs.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No. 
278.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $26. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  183.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $26. 
(Notice  of  Jodgmsnt 
No.  192.) 
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Cases  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  1906 ,  reported  for  orindnal  prosecution 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910 ,  and  finally  determined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the 
courts  at  its  c/o«e— CJontinued. 


case 
No. 


661 


663 


664 


666 


667 


670 


671 


672 


677 


684 


685 


686 


696 
606 


609 


Defendant. 


Judicial  district. 


Nature  of  offense  charged. 


HcPvalne  Bros. . 


Baltimore  Mano- 
Cacturlng  Co. 

TockahoeMlDeiBl 
Springs  Co. 


Mlohlgao  Produce 
Co. 


Gordon    Vinegar 
Co. 


TUman  it  Bendel. 


United  Cereal  Co. 


R.  M.  Hughes  & 
Co. 


Price  A  Lucas 
Cider  and  Vine- 
gar Co. 


Philadelphia  Im- 
porting Produce 

W.  H.  Shaw  &  Co. 


Gordon  Syrup  Co.. 
Welb  Medicine  Co. 
F.  Chevalier  Co.... 
Henry  Boberlnk.. 


C.  F.  Blanke  Tea 
and  Coffee  Co. 


.do. 


The  Kumfort  Co. 


Benjamin  H.  Lam< 
bert. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district. 


Maryland. 


Pennsylvania, 
middle  district. 


Michigan, 
district. 


....do. 


California,  i!iorth- 
em  district. 


Iowa,      southern 
district. 


Kentuckv,    west- 
em  district. 


Pennsylvania, 
western  district. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district 


Maryland. 


California,  north- 
em  district. 


Indiana. 


California,  north- 
em  district. 


Indiana. 


Missouri,  eastem 
district 


.do. 


Georgia,  northem 
district 


Michigan,  eastem 
district 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  powdered  colo- 
cynth  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Ohio. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Maryland  to  Virginia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  water 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cheese  fh>m 
Michigan  to  Illinois. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  fh>m 
Michigan  to  Ohio. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  extract 
from  California  to  Nevada. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  rolled 
oats  from  Iowa  to  Illinois. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cider  vinegar 
fkom  Kentucky  to  Alabama. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cider  vinegar 
from  Pennsylvania  to  West 
Virginia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  olive  oil  from 
Pennsylvania  ta  Massachu- 
setts. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
"Bromo  Febrin"  from 
Maryland  to  Michigan. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  maple  simp 
from  Califomia  to  Arizona 
Territory. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache cure  fh>m  Indiana  to 
Mldilgan. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  apricot  brandy 
from  CalUbmia  to  Nevada. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
ft-om  Indiana  to  Ohio. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  coffee 
from  Missouri  to  Arkansas. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  coffee 
from  Missouri  to  Oklahoma. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  Coke 
£xtract  from  Georgia  to 
Tennessee. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  Bur- 
gimdy  Wine  of  Coooa  ftom 
Michigan  to  Illinois. 


Disposition  or  present 
status  of  case. 


Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  lia  (NoUoeof 
Judgment  No.  300.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty;  fined  $50  and 
costs.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  304.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  an<r  fined  ta 
and  costs.  (Notloa 
of  Judgment  No. 
424.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  lia  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  344.) 

Defendant  entered 
plea  of  nolo  conten- 
dere and  sentenced 
to  pay  costs.  16.25. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  180.) 

Defiendant  pleaded 
raUty  and  fined  tlOO. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  416.) 

Information  filed: 
no  service  obtained 
on  defendant;  pend- 
ing. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  t2S. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  278.) 

Defendant  oonvleted 
and  fined  S50  and 
costs,  113.30.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
24a) 

Information  filed: 
no  service  obtained 
on  defendant;  pend- 
ing. 

Defendant  pleaded 
euilty  and  fined  $20. 
TNodce  of  Judgment 
No.  182.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
fuilty  and  fined  SIOO. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  412.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty;  fined  tlO  and 
coets.  (NoUoe  of 
Judgment  No.  63a) 

Defendant  pleaded 
euUty  and  fined  lioa 
(Notloe  of  Judgment 
No.  413.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty;  fined  $10  and 
costs.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  210.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guiltv  and  fined  $5. 
(Notloe  of  Judgment 
No.  275.) 
Do. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $15 
and  costs.  (Noticeof 
Jndraient  No.  300.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $ia  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  204.) 
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Caaes  under  the  food  and  dntgs  act  of  June  30,  1906,  reported  for  criminal  prosecution 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910,  and  finally  determined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the 
courta  at  its  c^o«tf---CoDtiQued. 


F.dcD. 
case 

No. 


700 
701 
702 
706 
707 

706 

700 

710 
714 

715 

710 

720 

721 

723 

724 

726 
727 

720 

730 


Defendant. 


KocaNolaCo. 


The  Sethnen  Co. 


Hennr    A. 
rink. 


Bob- 


Brown    Manufkcy 
turingCo. 


The  Mount  Pickle 
Co. 


Vanderboof  &  Co. 


Cbarlee  L.  Hinb 
<bCo. 


W.  H.  Perry. 


Natkmal     Manu- 
facturing Co. 


O.  L.  Gregory  Vin- 
egar Co. 


Neatly  Bros.. 


S.   W.   Oould  <b 
Bros. 


J.   L.   Lombardo 
Co. 


Huber   dc    Fuhr- 
man  Drug  Mlllf . 

Charles  W.  Horn. 


Price  &  Lucas  Ci- 
der and  Vinegar 
Co. 

J.  Lindsay  Wells 
Co. 


Cereal     Products 
Co. 


Houston  Drug  Co. 


Judkial  district. 


Georgia,  northern 
district. 


Illinois,  northern 
district. 


Indiana. 


Tennessee,  eastern 
district. 


Utah. 


Indiana. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Kentucky,    east- 
em  distnct. 

Missouri,  western 
district. 


Kentucky,   west- 
em  distnct. 


Kentucky,    east- 
ern district. 


Massachusetts.... 


New  York,  west- 
em  district. 


Wisconsin,    east- 
em  district. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district. 


Kentucky,   west- 
era  district. 

Tennessee,    west- 
em  district. 


Minnesota. 


Texas,    southern 
district. 


Nature  of  offense  charged. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  Koca  Nola 
sirup  from  Georgia  to  Lou- 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  Kos  Kola  ftom 
Illinois  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
fJTom  Indiana  to  Ohio. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache cure  from  Tennessee  to 
Michigan. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  fkt>m 
Utah  to  Idaho. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache remedy  from  Indiana 
to  Michigan. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
New  York  to  Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
from  Kentucky  to  Ohio. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  mo- 
lasses fkt>m  Missouri  to  Colo- 
rado. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Kentucky  to  Tennessee. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
from  Kentucky  to  Ohio. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  ix>wdered  colo- 
cynth  from  Massachusetts  to 
Michigan. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  hair 
tonic  from  New  York  to 
Michigan. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  colocynth  fkt>m 
Wisconshi  to  Ohio. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache tablets  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Michigan. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  trom 
Kentucky  to  Indiana. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cotton -seed 
meal  from  Tennessee  to 
Indiana. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  stock 
food  from  Minnesota  to  Illi- 
nois. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache cure  fkt>m  Texas  to 
Michigan. 


Disposition  or  present 
status  of  case. 


Defendant  convicted 
and  fined  $50.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
202.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  296.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  110 
and  costs.  (Notioeof 
Judgment  No.  607.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty;  fined  110  and 
costs.  (Notice  at 
Judgment  No.  465.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  135 
and  coets.  $14.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
678.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10 
and  costs.  (Notioeof 
Judgment  No.  631.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $5. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  107.) 

Jury  trial;  verdict  not 
ffiiilty.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  588 ) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10 
and  costs.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No. 
541.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $25. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  286.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $15. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  687.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 


Kuii 


Defendant  pleaded 

guilty  and  fined  $26. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  319.) 
Defendant  pleaded 

guUty  and  fined  $25. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  192.) 
Defendant  pleaded 

Oiiity  and  fined  $25. 

'Notice  of  Judgment 

}io.  392.) 
Information    filed; 

pending. 

Information  filed;  m<^ 
tion  to  quash  entered 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  298.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $50 
and  costs.  fNotioo 
of  Judgment  No.206.) 
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Ooies  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30  ^  1906 ,  rej)orted/or  criminal  juroeecution 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910,  and  finally  determined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the 
courts  at  its  cio«e---Contiiiued. 


F.  &D. 
case 

No. 


781 
785 
736 

787 

738 

730 

740 
741 

742 
748 

744 

748 
780 
781 

788 

766 

787 

758 
750 

781 


Defendant. 


American     Pick- 
UngCo. 


JohnFialMr.. 


Murray  &  NIckeU 
Manufacturing 
Co. 


HUtoBroa 

Emmert  Proprie- 
tary Co. 


Makfr-Man  Tablet 
Co. 


Fig  Prune  Cereal 


^; 


Hall-Whitney 
Manufacturing 
Co. 

Quinine  Whisky 
Co. 

D.W.Hutdilnson. 


Bennett  SkMui  & 
Co. 


F.  H.  Flnley  & 
Son. 

Italian  Star  Prod- 
uce Co. 

Hall-Whitney 
ManuCMturing 
Co. 

Pnhl  Manotectur- 
IngCo. 


J.  Bimoo  A  Sons. 


Alfred  T.H.Hod- 

nett. 


Potter  Drug  A 
Chemical  Corpo- 
ration. 

Louisiana  Rice 
Milling  Co. 


Acme  Mllli  Com- 
pany. 


Judicial  district. 


Rhode  Island. 


Kent 
em 


itncky,    ei 
D  disMct. 


Illinois,  northern 
district. 


California,  north- 
em  district. 

Illinois,  northcm 
district. 


..do. 


Callfomia,  north- 
era  district. 

New  York,  north- 
em  district. 


Kentucky,    west^ 
em  district. 

New  York,  south- 
em  distriot. 


....do. 


District  of  Colum- 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 

New  York,  north- 
em  dtotrict. 


Illinois,  northern 
district. 


Missouri,  eastern 
district 


Pennsylvania, 
middle  district. 


Massachusetts.. 


Oregon.. 


do. 


Nature  of  offense  charged. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  strawberry  Jam 
fh>ro  Rhode  Island  to  Mnwini 
chusetts. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
from  Kentucky  to  Ohio. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  powdered  oolo- 
cynth  from  Illinois  to  Michi- 

SlSpment  of  misbranded  coffee 
Arom  Califbmia  to  Colorado. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
teething  sirup  from  Illinois 
to  Michigan. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
"Make-Man"  tablets  firom 
Illinois  to  Indiana. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  "flg 
pnme"  fkom  California  to 
New  York. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vanilla  extract 
from  New  York  to  Ohio. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  quinine  whisky 
from  Kentucky  to  Illinois. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
lemon  oil  firom  New  York  to 
New  Jersey. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  pepper  fhmi 
New  York  to  North  Caro- 
Hna. 

Offering  for  sale  misbranded 
Uthia  water  in  the  Dbtrict  of 
Columbia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  olive  oil  fkom 
New  York  to  Massachusetts. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  extract  of  lemon 
from  New  York  to  Indiana. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vanilla  extract 
from  Illinois  to  Wisconsin. 


Shipment 
fkom 


of     misbranded 


Iporty  Days  Invisorator" 
m  MJasouri  to  IlUnols. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  sooth- 
ing simp  Arom  Pennsyl- 
vania to  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  Cntl- 
cura  ointment  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  rloe 
fkom  Oregon  to  Washington. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  glu- 
ten farina  fkom  Oregon  to 
CaUfomia. 


Disposition  or  present 
status  of  cme. 


Defendant  Indicted 

pending. 


Detaidant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  818. 
(.Notice  of  Judgmant 


No.  686.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  810u 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  292.) 

Grand  Jury  failed  to 
return  indictment. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  825 
and  costs.  (NaUoeof 
Jndfment  No.  610.) 

Defenoant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  810.  (NoUceof 
Judgment  No.  2M.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and^ed  8100l 

Defendant    pleaded 

guUtyand  fined  8100. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  663.) 
Information    filed; 

I>ending. 

Defendant  pleaded 

guilty  and  fined  82. 

(Notioe  of  Judgment 

No.  196.) 
Defendant  pleaded 

soilty  and  fined  810. 

(Notioe  of  Judgment 

No.  297.) 
Information    filed; 

pending. 

Do. 


Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  andffined  8100. 
(Notioe  of  Judgment 
No.  644.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  810. 
(Nottce  of  Judgment 
No.  320.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  850 
and  costs.  fNotloe 
of  Judgment  No. 
426.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  810 
and  costs.  (Notioe 
of  Judgment  No. 
401.) 

Information  filed; 
motion  to  auash  en- 
tered; pending. 

Detandant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  888 
and  costs,  811.22. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  110.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  888 
and  costs.  (Notloeor 
Judgment  No.  250.) 
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Cases  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  2906,  rejiortedfor  criminal  prosecution 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910,  andfinallg  determined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the 
courts  at  its  close--Cojitmued. 


V.&D 

OIIOO 

No. 


Defendant. 


Judicial  district. 


Disposition  or  . 
status  of  case. 


766 
767 

768 

770 

772 
776 

778 
779 
780 
781 
783 

7M 
789 
790 
791 
804 

806 


Potter  Dnur  and 
Chemloal  Corpo- 
ration. 

Dr.  Jollao  P. 
Thomos. 

Potto*  Drug  and 


MassaohusettB.. 


NewY<Mlc.8oatli- 
em  district. 


ig  and 
Corpo- 


ration. 
WiUlam  Nmnaen 

&80DS. 


Berry  -  liaybrun 
Co. 


Bradflekl    Regu- 
laUirCo. 


J.L.Knft&Bioa 


C.  F.  Blanke  Tea 
and  Coffee  Co. 


The  Ranney  Drug 
Co. 


Lawrence  A  Ham- 
ilton Feed  Co. 


Phoenix     Cheese 
Co. 


Dr.  Johnson  Rem- 
edy Co. 


liaryland. 


Louisiana,  eastern 
district. 


Georgia,  n 


northern 


John  Morgan... 
Globe  Elevator  Co. 
Earll  Coflte  Co. , 


American  MlUlng 
Co. 


Henry  Boberlnk . 


Fowle  Maple 
Syrup  Co.  of 
MlnnesoU. 


Illinois,  northern 
distifct. 


Missouri,  eastern 
district. 


New  York|  south- 
on  district. 


Louisiana,  eastern 
district. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Mlssocffl,  western 
district. 


New  York,  south- 


York,  sou 
di^ict. 


New  York,  west- 
em  dlstnct. 


Missouri,  weston 
di^rici 


BIlnoiflL  southern 


Ilnois,  SI 
difttriot. 

Indiana 


Minnesota... 


Shlj^neot  of  mlsbranded  Cuti- 
cura  ointment  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded  bread 
from  New  York  to  Texas. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded  Cuti- 
cora  soap  from  Massachu- 
setts to  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded  pre* 
serves  tram  Maryland  to 
Texas. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded  mo- 
litfses  from  Louisiana  to 
California. 


Shipment  of  mlsbranded  drag, 
''Mother's  Friend"  firom 
Georgia  to  Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  cheese  from 
Illinois  to  New  York. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  coffee 
from  Missouri  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  witch 
hasel  from  New  York  to 
New  Jersey. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  feed  from  Loui- 
siana to  Georgia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
cheese  from  New  York  to 
District  of  Columbia. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded  can- 
cer cure  from  Missouri  to  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  wa- 
ter from  New  York  to  New 
Jersey. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  flour  middlings 
from  New  York  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  extract 
from  Missouri  to  Kansas. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  dairy  feed  from 
nUnois  to  Iowa. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
from  Indiana  to  Ohio. 


Shipment  of  mlsbranded  sirup 
from  Minnesota  to  Nebraska. 


guili 
(No 


Information  filed; 
motion  to  quash 
filed;  pending. 

Defendant  convicted: 
motion  in  arrest  off 
Judgment  pending. 

Information  filed; 
motion  to  quash 
filed;  pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
ffuiltv  and  fined  825. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  212.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  810 
and  costs.  (Noldoe 
of  Judgment  No. 
234.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  825 
and  costs.  (Notioeof 
Judgment  No.  636.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  810 
and  costs,  816.60. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  291.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  86. 
(Notloe  of  Judgment 
No.  276.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
^Jty  and  fined  810. 
^Notice  of  JudfBient 
}io.  357.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  810 
and  costs.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.477.) 

Information  filed ;  court 
sustained  demurrer. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  676.) 

Indictment  returned; 
plea  of  not  guilty; 
motion  to  quash  sus- 
tained. Pending  in 
Supreme  Court  on 
appeal.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  266.) 

Defendant  convicted: 
motion  In  amst  of 
judgment  allowed; 
appeal  pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
Ity  and^fined  850. 
'Notice  of  Judgment 
ko.  314.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  810 
and  costs.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.480;) 

Defendant  convicted; 
fined  820  and  costs. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  432.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty;  consolidated 
with  686,  supra.  (No- 
tice of  Judnnent  No. 
219.) 

Grand  Jury  failed  to  r9- 
tum  indictment. 


s 
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Ouei  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  1906,  reported  for  criminal  proeecuHon 
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r.AD. 
case 
No. 


Defendant. 


JndleUadtotrlet 


Nature  of  ofltense  divfed. 


DiqMSttlon  or 
ofca 


808 
813 

814 
816 

816 
821 

822 
827 

828 
830 

833 
835 

837 


840 
842 
843 

844 


AUaUa  Milling  Co. 


Webb    lianofao- 
tnrlngCo. 


Bmen,  Rltchey  A 
Co. 


Webb    lianufoo- 
taring  Co. 


Dr.  L.  T.  Leach.. 


Canby,    Ach    A 
CanbyCo. 


Interstate  Chemi- 
cal Co. 


7.  L.  Kraft  A  Bros. 


Ideal  Cocoa  and 
Chocolate  Co. 

Perlitch's     Phar- 
macy. 


Zeeland  Cheese 
and  Butter  Co. 

Vermont  Farmers 
Co. 


Williams  Bros.  & 
Co. 


Frank    Tea   and 
Spice  Co. 

McLemore  Orain 
Co. 


Earil  Coffee  Co.. 


Charles  A.  Kraose 
liiUingCo. 


Capital  Grain  and 
Mill  Co. 


Analgine    Tablet 
Co. 


Oklahoma,  west- 
em  district. 

Tennessee,  middle 
district. 


New  York,  south- 
ern district. 


Tennessee,  middle 
district. 


Indiana. 


Ohio,      southern 
district. 


Maryland. 


Illinois,  northern 
district 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district. 

New  York,  east- 
ern district. 


Michinn,     west- 
em  district. 


Massachusetts.. 


Michigan,  eastem 
district. 


Ohio,      southern 
district. 

Tennessee,  middle 
district. 


Missouri,  westem 
district. 


Wisconsin,    east- 
em  district. 


Tennessee,  middle 
district. 


New  Jersey. 


Shipment  of  mlsbranded  al- 
fUCa  meal  from  Oklahoma  to 
Kentucky. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  orange  extract 
IhMn  Tennessee  to  Alabama, 


Shipment  of  adultefBted  and 
mlsbranded  gum  asafetida 
from  New  York  to  New 
Jersey. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  banana  extract 
from  Tennessee  to  Alabama. 


Shipment  of  mlsbranded  can- 
cer cure  from  Indiana  to 
District  of  Columbia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  coffee  fh>m  Ohio 
to  Illinois. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  vanilla  extract 
from  Maryland  to  Texas. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  cheese  from  Illi- 
nois to  Missouri. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  cocoa  fh>m 
Pennsylvania  to  Maryland. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded  head- 
ache powders  fh>m  New 
York  to  Michigan. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded 
cheese  ftxmi  Michigan  to 
Wisconsin. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  butter  from 
Massachusetts  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  apple  jelly  from 
Michigan  to  Alabama. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  pepper  from 
Ohio  to  Nevada. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  oats  from  Ten- 
nessee to  Alabama. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  lemon  extract 
from  Missouri  to  Kansas. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  dairy  feed  from 
Wisconsin  to  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded 
chicken  feed  from  Tennessee 
to  North  Carolina. 


Shipment  of  mlsbranded 
''Analgine  tablets"  from 
New  Jersey  to  Michigan. 


Information  flled; 
pending. 

Deftodant  pleaded 
guUty  and  fined  826 
and  costs,  lOXtt.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
406.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $60. 
(Notioe  of  Judgment 
No.  583.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guUty  and  fined  $75 
and  costal,  $0.  (No- 
tice of  Judgmeot  No. 
405.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  $25 
and  costs.  (Notioe 
of  Judgment  No.605.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10 
and  costs.  $21.70. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  215.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $K. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  139.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  $10 
and  costSp  $15.00. 
(Notioe  of  Judgment 
No.  201.) 

Information  fUed; 
pending. 

Defendant   pleaded 

guilty  and  fined  $25. 

TNotlce  of  Judgment 

No.  260.) 
Grand  Jivv  returned 

no  true  bill. 

Information  filed; 
pending. 


Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $5.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  238.) 

Information  filed; 
demurrer  argued; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $100 
and  costs,  $9.90.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
406.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  $10 
and  costs.  (Notioe 
of  Judgment  No.480.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $25. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  172.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  $75 
and  costs.  $0.80.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
404.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guiltv  and  fined  $15. 
TNotioe  of  Judgment 
No.  275.) 
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Coies  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  1906,  reported  for  criminal  prosecution 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910,  and  finally  determined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the 
courts  at  its  c^m— Continued. 


F.AD. 

0(00 

No. 


Defendant. 


Judicial  district. 


Nature  of  offense  charged. 


Disposition  or 
sutosofof 


845 

846 
847 

848 

852 

863 
864 

855 

866 
857 

858 
860 

862 

864 

868 
870 
871 

872 


F.  CbeyallerCo.. 


Price  A  Lucas 
Cider  and  Vine- 
gar Co. 

H.  Erdmann's 
Sons. 


7.  D.  Williams  & 
Bros.  Co. 


Stelnhorst-Morrin 
Pickle  Co. 


Kinne    Medicine 
Co. 


Stelnhorst-Morrin 
Pickle  Co. 


Lekas  ADrivas.. 


Harbauer-Marieau 
Co. 


Shoemaker  & 
Busch. 


Board,  Armstrong 
A  Co. 

Barrett  &  Barrett. 


Capital  Grain  and 
MIUCo. 


Delaware  Drug  Co. 


Harbauer-Marieau 
Co. 

....do 


Callfbmla,  north- 
em  district 


Kentucky,^  west- 
em  district 

Penns^ylvanla, 
I  district. 


P  e  n  n  s  J 1  vania, 
middle  district. 


Missouri,  westem 
district. 


Michigan,  eastem 
district. 


Missouri,  westem 
district 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Ohio,      northern 
district. 

Pennsylvania, 
eastem  district 


nia,   eastem 
let 


Illinois^  northern 
district. 


Tennessee,  middle 
district. 


New  York,  north- 
em  district 


Ohio,      northem 
district. 

....do 


EmeliaBisi. 


Keller-Lorens  Co. 


873    Lima  Fruit  Juice 
Co. 


Pennsylvania, 
westem  district. 


Washington,  east- 
em district. 


Ohio,      northern 
district. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  peach  brandy 
from  California  to  Nevada. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Kentucky  to  Tennessee. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Dela- 
ware. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
oou£h  drops  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Missouri  to  Texas. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache cure  from  Michigan  to 
Louisiana. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Missouri  to  Arizona. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  olive  oil  from 
New  York  to  Massachusetts. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Ohio  to  Missouri. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  oil  of 
lemon  from  Pennsylvania  to 
District  of  Columbia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cider  vinegar 
from  Kentucky  to  Alabama. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  apple  vinegar 
toWIa        * 


from  Illinois  t 


V^isconsln. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  alfa- 
com  feed  from  Tennessee  to 
North  Carolina. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache powder  from  New  York 
to  Michigan. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Ohio  to  Illinois. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Ohio  to  Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  egg  noodles 
from  Pennsylvania  to  West 
Virginia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Washington  to  Idaho. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cherry  sirup 
from  Ohio  to  Missouri. 


Defendant   pleaded 

guilty  and  ^ed  8100. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  414.) 
Information  iUed; 

pending. 

Defendant   pleaded 

,   ilty  ana  fined  S25. 

Notice  of  Judgment 

!^o.  570.) 
Information  filed; 

pending. 


s 


Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  825  and  costs, 
118.10.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  645.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $10.  (NoUceof 
Judgment  No.  346.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  825  and  costs, 
$5.85.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  645.) 

Defendant   pleaded 

Slty  and  fined  1100. 
Btlce  of  Judgment 
.360.) 
Defendant      indicted; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded  non 
vult  contendere  and 
fined 825.  (NoUceof 
Judgment  No.  393.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant   pleaded 

Sltv  and  fined  $25. 
otlce  of  Judgment 
.289.) 
Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  176 
and  costs,  10.80.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
404.) 
Defendant   pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  850. 
(Notice  of  Judgmant 
No.  643.) 
Defendant      Indicted; 
pending. 

Do. 


Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $60.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  680.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $25 
and  costs,  $27.10. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  243.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $25  and  costs. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  549.) 
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Ca$e$  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO^  1906,  reported  for  crvmimal  prowecutiim 
during  the  fiscal  year  2910,  and  fayaUg  determined  during  the  gear  or  pending  in  the 
courts  at  its  c2o«e--Continued. 


OIIOO 

No. 


Defendant. 


Jndloialdietrlct 


Nature  of  offenae  diaiseC 


Dhpo-*»« 


874 

876 
877 

880 
883 
884 

885 

886 

887 

880 

890 
801 

802 
806 


808 

066 
001 


004 


MUls    Preeerying 
Co. 


Price  A  Loc^ 
ader  end  Vine- 
gar Co. 

Barrett  A  Barrett. 


Board,  Aimfltrong 
&Co. 

Harbaoer-Marieaa 
Co. 

The  Canby,  Ach 
&  Canby  Co. 


Oakland  Vinegar 
and  Pickle  Co. 


Lonlslana,     east- 
ern district. 


Keni 


WQSt- 


005 


Rigney  A  Co. 


Arkadelphla  MiU- 
ingCo. 


Sptelmann   Bros. 
Co. 


American  Bever- 
age Co. 

Price  A  Looas 
Cider  and  Vine- 
gar Co. 


American  Bever- 
age Co. 

Mystic  MilUng  Co. 


(Crlstanl    Import- 
ing Co. 

LooisHorpel&Co. 


W.  R..Plank  Drug 
Co. 


Rosen    &    Flar- 


itocky,   M 
Qdid^ct. 

Illinois,  northern 
district. 


Viiginia,   eastern 
district 

Ohio,      northern 
district 

Ohio,      southern 
district 


Michigan,  eastern 
district 


New  York,  east^ 
em  district 


Arkansas,  eastern 
district 


Illinois,  northern 
dlstri<^ 


Missouri, 
district 

Pennsylvania, 
westwn  district. 


Missouri,   eastern 
di^rict 

Iowa,      northern 
district. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district 


Maryland. 


Wisconsin,    ef 
em  district 


Missouri, 
district 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Louisiana  to  Florida. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  firom 
Elentucky  to  Indiana. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cider  vinegar 
firom  Dilnois  to  Indiana. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Virginia  to  Minnesota. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Ohio  to  Indiana. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  coffee 
from  Ohio  to  Indiana. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cider  vinegar 
from  Michigan  to  North 
Dakota. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  maple  sirup 
from  New  York  to  Missouri. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

misbranded  bran  from  Ar- 

to  Louisiana. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cider  vinegar 
from  Illinois  to  Minnesota. 

Sliipment  of  adulterated  coca 
cream  from  Missouri  to 
Kentucky. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cider  vinegar 
from  Pennsylvania  to  west 
Virginia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  gin- 
ger ale  ihxn  Miflwuri  to 
Kentucky. 
Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  jnxnmd    oom 
from  Iowa  to  ulinols. 
fShipment  of  adulterated  and 
I    misbranded  olive  oil  from 
1    New  York  to  Massachusetts 
[    and  Connecticut 
Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded   custard   from 
Maryland  to  Virginia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache cure  fhmi  Wisconsin  to 
Mfchigan. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  oom  tnm  Mis- 
souri to  UUnoia. 


D.  R.  Yarbrough 
A  Co. 


Tennessee,  eastem 
district 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  extract 
ftom  Tennessee  to  Alabama. 


Digitized 


Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  Aned  $10 
and  costs.  (Nodoe 
of  Judgment  No.lOOJ 

Information  lUed; 
pending. 

Defendant   pleaded 

guflty  ana  lined  835. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  280.) 
Information  filed; 

pending. 

Deiendant  Indicted; 
pending. 

Deiendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  810 
and  costs.  S18.8S. 
(Notice  of  JudgBflDt 
No.  215.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined 815.  (Noticeof 
Judgment  No.  2S2.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
euilty  and  fined  flOOi 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  384.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  8200 
and  costs.  (Notioe 
of  Judgment  No.281.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined 
112.50.  (Notioe  of 
Judgment  No.  300.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  oonvteted 
and  fined  860  and 
OQsU,  812.90.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
240.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Information  filed; 
plea  of  not  gniltj 
entered;  pending. 

Defendant  'pleaBed 
guiltv  ana  fined  810QL 
(Noooe  of  Jndgmeol 
No.  247.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guiltv  and  fined  810l 
(Notice  of  JndgnMOl 
No.  106.) 

DefSsndant  pleaded 
guUtv  and  fined  82S. 
(Notioe  of  Judgment 
No.  101.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
not  guilty  to  cbafge 
of  adulteration  and 
guilty  to  chaige  of 
misbranding;  ooort 
directed  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty  on  finl 
•oont  and  impoMd  a 
fine  of  8200  and  oosti 
on    second     count. 

g Notice  of  JndgnMOt 
o.  471.) 
Information  filed; 
pending. 
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Omm  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  1906,  reported  for  criminal  prosecution 
during  t^  ftsml  year  1910,  and  finally  determined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the 
courts  at  its  close--ContiD.\ied. 


F.4D 
No. 


Delendant. 


Judicial  district. 


Nature  of  oflteoae  diarged. 


Disposition  or  present 
status  of  case. 


906 
900 

010 

ou 

913 

014 

017 
019 

090 
031 
032 
026 

026 

038 

080 

083 


St: 


'^ 


Besgs  4 


Ohio,  southern  dis- 
trict. 


Hallook-Denton 
Co. 


Vinegar 


Arkadelphla  Mill- 
ing Co. 


Diamond    Manu- 
fiM^uringCo. 


Warner  -  Jenkin- 
sonCo. 


New  Jersey. 


Oregon. 


Arkansas,  eastern 
district. 


Missouri,'  western 
distrlcL 


Missouri,  eastern 


iCissouri, 
district. 


Liberty  Milb. 


Long  S^mp  Refln- 

E.  P.  Mueller 

O.P.White 


Tennessee,  middle 
district 

California,  north- 
em  district. 


Virginia, 
d&trict. 


eastern 


The  J.  B.  Edgar 
Grain  Co. 

BarreU  &  Barrett. 


Texas,  eastern  dis- 
trict. 

Tennessee,   west- 
em  district. 

Dlinois^  northern 
district. 


J.  F.  Gearan. 


Massachusetts.. 


Oakland  Vin^ar 
and  Pickled. 


Blanke-Baer 
Chemical  Co. 


Bridgeport  Mills. 


M.  C.  Peters  MIU 
Co. 

Acme  Milling  Co.. 


Michigan,  eastern 
district. 


Missouri,   eastern 
district. 


Tennessee,  eastern 
district. 


Nebraska. 


Tennessee,  eastem 
district. 


....do 

Arkadelphla  Mill- 
ing Co. 


....do 

Arkansas,  eastern 
district. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  com- 
pound from  Ohio  to  West 
Virginia. 

Bhinment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  flavor 
from  New  Jersey  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cider  vinegar 
from  Oregon  to  Idaho. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  oats  from  Ar- 
kansas to  Louisiana. 


Shipment  of  misbranded 
tomato  catsup  from  Missouri 
to  Kansas. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  strawberry 
flavor  Itom  Missouri  to 
Tennessee. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  bran  ftom  Ten- 
nessee to  North  Carolina. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  jelly  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Washington. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  feed  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Maryland. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  heM- 
ache  cure  from  Texas  to 
Missouri. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cattle  feed  fh>m 
Tennessee  to  Georgia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  ftom 
Illinois  to  Oklahoma. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache powders  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  Michigan. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  fh>m 
Michigan  to  Indiana. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vanilla  extract 
from  Missouri  to  Wisconsin. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
mixed  feed  from  Tennessee 
to  North  Carolina. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  pas- 
ture meal  from  Nebraska  to 
Illinois. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  feed 
from  Tennessee  to  North 
Carolina. 

do 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  shorts  from  Ar- 
kansas to  Louisiana. 


Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $6  and  costs. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  237.) 

Adulteration  count  nol 
prossed;  defendant 
pleaded  non  vult  to 
misbranding.  Fined 
150.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  277.) 

Verdict  in  favor  of  d^* 
fendant.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  398.) 

Dismissed  on  plea  of 
guilty  entered  by  de- 
fendant in  F.  &  D. 
No.  887,  supra.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
23L) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10 
and  costs.  (Notk» 
of  Judgment  No.  474.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $20 
and  costs.  (Notice' 
of  Judgment  No.  246.) 

information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 

guilty  and  fined  $25. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  416.) 
Information  filed; 

pending. 

Do. 


Da 


Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  125. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  318.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  S25.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.  569.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  SIO.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.232.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $20 
and  costs.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  242.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $25 
and  costs.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  464.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Do. 


Do. 
Dismissed    by    court 
after  defendant 

Steaded  guilty  in  F. 
:  D.  No.  887,  supra. 
8 Notice  of  Judgmenl 
o.  231.) 
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Ca$e8  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  1906,  reported  for  erimimd  proteeutUm 
during  the  fiacaJL  yetxr  1910,  and  finally  deUrmined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the 
courts  at  its  cZow—Continued. 


F.&D. 
case 
No. 


039 
948 
962 
983 
9M 
967 
958 
961 

962 
967 

968 

970 

vn 

072 

973 
975 

976 

979 
960 
981 

962 
986 

968 


Defaodant. 


Cyphers'  Incaba- 
torCo. 

ET&QSTlUe     Bot- 
tling Co. 

Knadler  &  Lucas. . 


Harbauflr  -  Mar- 
leauCo. 


do. 

..do. 
..do. 


Pasquale  de  Vivo 
Co. 


Laroox  Cider  Vin- 
egarCo. 

Ignatius  Gross 


P.   B.   Bharpless 
Co. 


Billings,  Clapp  <Sc 
Co. 

Jones  Bros.  &  Co. 


Aceton     Medical 
Co. 


Mountain      City 
Mill  Co. 

C.  W.  Sherman... 


Make-Man  Tablet 
Co. 


Zeeland      Cheese 
and  Butter  Co. 

Nicholas  Spadaro. 
D.  Fahmey  &  Son. 

HipoliteEggCo... 

Cristani    Import- 
ing Co. 

Parker  Blake  Co. 


Jodloial  district 


Missouri,  western 
district. 

Indiana. 


Eentocky.  west- 


ocky.  wi 
disMot. 


Ohio,  northern  dis- 
trict. 


....do. 
....do. 
....do. 


New  Yoilc.  south- 
em  district. 


Ohio,northemdis- 
triot. 

New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastem  district. 


Massachusetts.. 


Kentucky,   west- 
ern district. 

Connecticut 


Tennessee,  eastem 
district. 

Vermont 


Illinois,  northern 
district. 


Michigan,     west- 
era  district. 

New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Maryland. 


Missouri,  eastem 
district. 

New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Louisiana,  eastern 
district. 


Nature  of  offense  charged. 


Shipment  of  misbranded 
''forcing  food"  fhmi  Mis- 
souri to  Oeorgia. 

Shipment  of  aaulterated  and 
misbranded  "Cola"  fhnn 
Indiana  to  Missouri. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  inm 
Kentucky  to  Arkansas. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  bom 
Ohio  to  Indiana. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Ohio  to  MkOiigan. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Ohio  to  West  Vir^a. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Ohio  to  Illinois. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  olive  oil  fhim 
New  York  to  New  Jersey. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cider  vinegar 
from  Ohio  to  Illinois. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  olive  oil  from 
New  York  to  Connecticut. 

Shipmcbt  of  adulteratedcheese 
from  Pennsylvania  to  New 
Jersey. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
"Kola"  from  Massachusetts 
to  New  Jersev. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Kentucky  to  West  Virginia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  nead- 
ache  powders  from  Connecti- 
cut to  Massachusetts. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  feed 
product  from  Tennessee  to 
North  Carolina. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  maple  simp 
from  Vermont  to  Massachu- 
setts. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
"Make-Man"  tablets  trom 
Illinois  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cheese  from 
Michigan  to  New  Jersey. 

Shipment  of  adulters^  and 
misbranded  olive  oil  tmm 
New  York  to  New  Jersey. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  vme- 
gar  firom  Maryland  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  eggs 
fh>m  Missouri  to  Illinois. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  olive  oil  fhmi 
New  York  to  Massachusetts. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache cure  from  Louisiana  to 
Missouri. 


Disposition  or  present 
status  of  case. 


Information  filed; 
pending. 

Indictment    retomed; 
pending. 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  Indicted; 
pending. 

Da 


Da 


Do. 


Defendant 


guilty  ax 
(Notice  < 


>leaded 
fined  SIO. 
[Notice  of  Jud^neot 
No.  244.) 
Defendant  Indicted; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
euilty  and  fined  ISO. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  340.) 

Defendant  pleaded 


guilt 
Not 


Ity  and  fined  HO. 
ttloeof  J 


^_  [otioe  of  Judgment 
iio.  562.) 
Information  filed; 
pending. 

Held  up  pending  oth« 


L/eienawK 
guilty  ai 
(Notloe< 
No.  233.) 


Ity  and  fined  175. 
^Notice  at  Judgmsnt 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 

gitity  and  fined  SSQl 
iotioe  of  Judgment 
O.603.) 
Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contoidere  and 
fined  $10.  (Notioeof 
Judgment  Na  294.) 
Leave  to  file  informft> 
tion  denied;  pending. 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 

guilty  ana  fined  SIOO. 

(No^»  of  Judgment 

No.  144.) 
Information  filed; 

pending. 
Defendant  pleaded 

fuiltvandflnednOO. 

(Noooe  of  Judgment 

No.  247.) 
Defendant  pleaded 

guilty  and  fined  SIO 

and  costs.  (Notioeof 

Judgment  No.  258.) 
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OAse 
No. 


DefeDdant. 


Jndidal  district. 


Nature  of 


Disposition  or  present 
status  of  case. 


902 
903 

004 

096 
007 
000 

1000 
1003 

1004 
1006 
1006 


1007 
1000 


1011 


1012 
1013 


1014 

1015 
1017 
1018 
1000 

1081 


Carpenter  Cook  Co 


Alex.  C.  Harsh 
and  James  K. 
Polk. 


Refill. 


Long  Syrup 
ingCo. 


Stanley  K.Plerson. 


F.  X.  Baumert  & 
Co. 

The  Arthur  Chem- 
ical Co. 


F.  X.  Baumert  & 
Co. 


Read  Bros. 


Michigan,  western 
district. 

Tennessee,  middle 
district 


California,  norths 
em  district 


New  York,  west- 
ern district 

New  York,  north- 
em  district 


Connectfeut. 


Spietanann   Bros. 
Co. 


New  York,  north- 
em  district. 

Tennessee,  eastem 
district. 


minois,  northem 
district. 


Dallemand  A  Co. 


.do. 


Wleland  Bros,  and 
The  Noyato 
French  Cheese 
Co. 

....do 

Lowry  Coffee  Co... 


California,  north- 
em  district. 


....do 

Pennsylvania, 
eastem  district 


Joseph  Vols. . 


Indiana. 


do 

Edward  J.  Koech- 
lin. 


.do., 
.do.. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  flavor 
from  Michigan  to  Wisconsin. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  oats 
from  Tennessee  to  Georgia. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  preserves  from 
California  to  Montana. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
9ch.B  cure  fhnn  New  York  to 
Michigan. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
cheese  from  New  York  to 
Michigftn. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  spirits  cam- 
phor from  Connecticut  to 
New  York. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
cheese  from  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  feed 
product  from  Tennessee  to 
North  Carolina. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cider  vinegar 
from  Illinois  to  Iowa. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  essence  of  win- 
tergreen  from  Illinois  to 
Michigan. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
cheese  from  Califomia  to 
Washington. 


.do.. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  coffee 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  mUk 
from  Indiana  to  Ohio. 


.do., 
.do.. 


Lewis  Schutte.. 


.do.. 


do.. 


Alfalfa  Milling  Co. 


Napa  and  Sonoma 
wine  Co. 

Leroux  Cider  and 
Vinegar  Co. 

West  Point  Mill 
Co. 


Hen-e-ta  Bone  Co. 


Oklahoma,  west- 
em  district. 

Califomia,  north- 
em  district 

Ohio,      northem 
dtetrict 

South  Carolina.... 


West  Viridnia; 
northem  dis- 
trict 


Shipment  of  misbranded  al- 
farine  tmm  Oklahoma  to 
Georgia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  wine 
from  Califomia  to  Colorado. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cider  vinegar 
from  Ohio  to  Louisiana. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  rke 
meal  from  South  Carolina 
to  North  Carolina. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  bone 
grits  from  West  Virginia  to 
Pennsylvania. 


Leave  to  file  lnform»> 
tion  denied;  pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 

guilty  and  fined  $76 

and  costs,  $14.96. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  409.) 
Defendant  pleaded 

guiltv  and  fined  $100. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  416.) 
Information  filed; 

pending. 

Leave  to  file  infornuh 
tion  denied;  pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
;uiltv  and^fined  $100. 
Notice  of  Judgment 
^o.  221.) 

Leave  to  file  Informa* 
tion  denied;  pending. 


guU 

I" 


Case  dismissed  as  to 
T.  R.  Read:  J.  S. 
Read  pleaded  Kulltv 
and  was  fined  $25. 

8 Notice  of  Judgment 
0.463.) 
Defendant  pleaded 

guilty     and     fined 

$12.50.      (Notice    of 

Judgment  No.  399.) 
Defendant  pleaded 

guiltv  and  fined  $10. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  293.) 
Defendant      indicted; 

demurrer  interposed; 

pending. 

Do. 

Defendant  convicted 
and  fined  $10.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
611.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10 
and  costs.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  629.) 

Consolidated  with  lOlL 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10 
and  costs.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  680.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  $10 
and  costs.  (Notice of 
Judgment  No.  638.) 

Information  filed;  de- 
murrer interposed; 
pending. 

Defendant  indicted; 
demurrer  interposed; 
pending. 

Defendant  Indksted; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
lUtv  and^fined  $60. 
Notice  of  Judgment 
.^o.  679.) 

Court  directed  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
626.) 


guU 
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DeliBndant. 


JndlflUldistitet. 


Nature  of  offttus  oiuffged. 


I>iq;x)8ition  or  present 

status  of  0B88. 


1023 


UBS 


1000 
1081 

1032 
1013 

1084 
1085 

1087 
1041 
1013 
1046 


1048 

1052 
1063 

1064 


J.  8.  CampbeU  A 
Co. 


Frederlok  W. 
Warner. 


Paul  MaimfMstar- 
IngCo. 


Drake     Brothers 
Co. 


Orator  F.  Wood- 
ward. 

Heekin  Sploe  Co.. 


Loreck    &    Low- 


Frank    Tea   and 
SpioeCo. 


Qulf  Manufaotar* 
ingCo. 


John    H.    Fitofa 
Coffee  Co. 


S.  R.  Chamlee.. 


Howe     Medioine 
Co. 


The  Kola  Ade  Co. 


A.  J.  Mfller.. 


1046    Raleigh     Springs 
Co. 


Dr.  Carry  Cancer 
Cure  Co. 


E.  J.  Eoeohlin. 
Mike  Beam.... 


Fred  E.  EaiBer.. 


Utah.. 


New  York, 
em  distriot. 


Wlsoonsta^    ei 
era  dJstfioi. 


New  York,  west- 
ern distribt. 

Ohio,  southern 
dktiiBt. 


Soath  Carolina.. 


Ohio,  sonthem 
dMiiot. 


Louisiana,     east- 
ern district. 


Ohio,      northern 
district. 


Missouri,  eastein 
district. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastem  district. 


Qeorfta,  o 
diraict. 


northern 


Missouri,  eastem 
districi 


Tennessee,   west- 
em  district. 


Ohio,  southem 
district. 


Indiana. 
....do... 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
nusbranded  lemon  extract 
from  Utah  to  Idaho. 

Shlmnent  of  misbranded 
<'Tozo-Absorbent"  from 
New  York  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  orange  extract 
fhmi  Massachusetts  to 
Rhode  Island. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  oliv« 
oilfrom  Wtooonstn  toMiohi- 


Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache capsules  fhmi  New 
York  to  Michigan. 

Shipment  of  adultoated  and 
misbranded  turpentine  from 
Ohio  to  Indiana. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  turpentine  from 
South  Carolina  to  Virginia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mbbranded  turpentine  fh>m 
Ohio  to  Arisona. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine frcnn  Louisiana  to 
Texas. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  coffee 
from  Ohio  to  Pennsylvania. 


Shipment  of  misbranded 
"Cancer  Specific"  from  Mto- 
sonri  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache tablets  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Michigan. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  Kola  Ade  fhun 
Georgia  to  Tennessee. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  can- 
cer cure  from  Missouri  to 
DiBtrfet  of  Columbia. 

fflUpment  of  aduUerated  water 
from  Tennessee  to  District 
of  Columbia. 

Shipment  of  misbrsnded  can- 
cer cure  from  Ohio  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
from  Tywpfam^  tx>  Ohio. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


Defendant  pleaded 

ffuiltv  and  fined  120. 

(Nodoe  of  Judgment 

No.  259.) 
Defendant    arraigned; 

plea  of  not  guilty; 

pending. 

Information 
pending. 

Defendant  nleaded 

ffuiltv  and  fined  828. 

( Notice  of  JodguMot 

No.  005.) 
Information  filed; 

pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  85 
and  costs,  813.40. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  248.) 

Information  filed; 


Defendant  pleaded 
guntj  and  fined  810 
and  costs.  (Notloe 
of  Judgment  No. 
337.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  810. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  538.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  885 
and  costs.  (Nodoe 
of  Judgment  No. 

Information  filed: 
no  service  obtained 
on  defendant;  pend- 
ing. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  860. 
rNotloe  of  Judgment 
No.  573.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  828. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  3ia) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  885 
and  oosts.  fNotlOB 
of  Judgment  No.685. ) 

Information  filed 


turned  *'not  to  be 
found." 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  860 
and  costs.  815J6. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  607.) 

Consolidated  with  una. 
(Notios  of  JodgiMnt 
No.  080.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  810 
and  costs.  (Notioa 
ofJudgmentNo-aos). 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  810 
and  costs.  (Notioa 
ofJudgmentKaasa.) 
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ease 
No. 


1066 

ym 

1067 


1066 
1000 


1061 
1062 
J06I 
1064 

1066 
1068 

1060 
1070 

1073 
1075 

1076 

1077 

1080 

1061 
1083 

1066 


Defendant. 


Panl  Uaaataetm- 
IngCo. 


Bloomlngdale 
Bros. 


Oiooe   Spring 
Water  Co. 


....do 

American  Bever- 
age Co. 

....do 


A.  M.  Laevtoon  A 
Co. 


.do.. 


The  Reakirt  Drug 
Co. 


Southern  Drug  Co. 


Henry  S.   Wam- 
pole&Co. 


Fruit  Puddine  Co. 


Acme  Extract  and 
CbemiealWorlEB. 


Creamer  Drug  Co.. 
H.  A.  Johnson  Co. 


Howe     Medicine 
Co. 


John  D.  T-^M^gii^tn 


American  Bever^ 
age  Co. 


S.D.SooU&Co. 
J.  F.  Oearan 


Strohmey  er 
A  ArpeCo. 


IJg  }Henr7Boberink.. 


Judidal  district. 


Nature  of  oflenae  ohaiged. 


Massachusetts.. 


New  York,  south- 
ern district. 


Louisiana,     east- 
em  district. 


.do.. 


Missouri,  eastern 
district. 

....do 


Kentucky,   west- 
em  district. 


.do.. 


Ohio,  southern 
district. 


Virginia,   eastern 
dlstrtot. 

Maryland 


.do. 


Pennsylvania, 
mkidJe  district. 

Massachusetts.... 

do 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  distrkt. 


New  York,  west- 
era  district. 


Missouri,  eastern 
district. 


Virginia,   eastern 
dtotrict 


Massachusetts.. 


New  York,  south- 
era  district. 


Indiana. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  de- 
odoriser and  germ  killer 
from  Massachusetts  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  ver- 
mouth from  New  York  to 
New  Jersey. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  water  from 
Louisiana  to  New  York. 

....do 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  coca  cream  from 
Missouri  to  Tennessee. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  "Pepsette" 
from  Missouri  to  Tennessee. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
**Temperine"  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Tennessee. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  bev- 
erage from  Kentucky  to 
Tennessee. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
laudanum  from  Ohio  to 
Kentucky. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  laudanum  from 
Virginia  to  Tennessee. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  laudanum  from 
Maryland  to  Virginia. 

Shipment  of  mbbranded  frait 

giddine  from  Maryland  to 
hio. 
Shiranent  of  misbranded 
"Cream-x-oel-o"  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  New  Jersey. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  Capl 

Cura  from  Massachusetts  to 

Michigan. 
Shipment  of  misbranded  lelly 

from  Massachusetts  to  New 

York. 

Shiranent  of  misbranded  head- 
ache tablets  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  New  Jersey. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
"Break  up  the  Qrip"  tab- 
lets from  New  York  to 
Michigan. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  beverage  "  Pep- 
sette"  from  Missouri  to  Ken- 
tucky. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
cracked  cora  from  Virginia 
to  North  C-arolina. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache powders  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  New  Jersey. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  olive 
ofl  from  New  York  to  Texas. 


/Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
\    from  Indiana  to  Ohio. 


Disposition  or  pretent 
status  of  oase. 


Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleade^d 
^Utv  and  fined  1100. 
Notice  of  Judgment 


gul 

No 


_  o.  461.) 
Information  filed; 
pending. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


f^i 


Defendant  pleaded 

guiltv  ana  fined  $10. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  333.) 
Information  filed; 

pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
iltv  ana  fined  120. 
[otice  of  Judgment 
No.  220.) 
Information  filed 
pending. 

Defendant  pleade.d 

guilty  and  fined  $10. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  402.) 
Information  filed; 

pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  125.  fNotfceof 
Judgment  No.  680.) 

Consolidated  with  F.  A 
D.  Nos.  1041  and 
1008,  supra.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.673.) 

Information  flJed; 
pending. 


Do. 


Do. 


Defendant  pleaded 
guilty;  consolidated 
with  926,  supra. 
( Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  660.) 

Information  filed; 
motion  to  quash  lua- 
takied.  (Notice  of 
Judnnent  No.  666* 

Defendant  pleaded 
^tv  and  fined  $10. 
Notice  of  Judgment 
)io,  674.) 
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F.AD. 
case 
No. 


1000 
1001 
1002 

1003 


1094 
1006 

1006 
1007 
1006 

1103 

1106 
U06 

1107 
1106 

1111 
1113 

1113 

1114 
1116 


1117 
1118 


1123 
1120 
1130 
1135 


Defendant. 


I  Hflnry  A.  Bober- 
[     ink. 

Phoenix  Cheese 
Co. 


Ilndiana.. 


Berry  HiU  Mineral 
Spring  Co. 

Globe  Eleyator  Co. 


Universal    Stock 
Feed  Co. 

M.  C.  Peters  MiU 
Co. 

Howe     Medicine 
Co. 


Furst  Bros. . 


Dr.  W.J.  Tucker. 
S.7.VanLiUCo. 

Peck  Johnson  Co. 


KomfiaUa  Feed 
Milling  Co. 


M.  C.  Peters  MiU 
Co. 

A.  C.  Huthwelker. 


E.  S.  Woodworth 
&Co. 


D.&L.SladeCo. 
Ontbrte&Co 


JAmerlcan  loe  Co. 


Hall-Baker  Orain 
Co. 

Davenport  Vine- 
gar and  Pickling 

Warner  -  Jenkin- 
sonCo. 

C.Henry  Wilson.. 


Jadidal  district 


New  York,  south- 
ern dtstrict. 


V^irrinia, 
dSMct 


New  York,  west- 
em  district. 


Tennessee,middle 
district. 


Nebraska. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district. 


Ohio,  southern 
district. 


Georgia,  northern 
district. 


Maryland. 


Michigan,  western 
district. 

Missouri,  western 
district 


Nebraska 

Maryland 

Minnesota..... 

Massachusetts. 
Nebraska 


/District  of  Colum- 
\    bla. 


Missouri,  western 
district. 

Iowa,      southern 
district. 

Missouri,   eastern 
district. 

Connecticut 


Nature  of  offense  charged. 


/Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
\   from  Indiana  to  Ohio. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
cheese  fhmi  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  min- 
eral water  from  Virginia  to 
District  of  Columbia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  gluten  from 
New  York  to  Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  feed 
from  Tennessee  to  North 
Carolina. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
nusbranded  feed  from  Ne- 
braska to  Illinois. 
Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache treatment  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  New  Jersey. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
"Sure  Thing  Tonic"  from 
Ohio  to  New  York. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  drug 
habit  cure  from  Georgia  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
nusbranded  peach  butter 
fhun  Maryland  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache powders  from  Michigan 
to  Louisiana. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  al- 
faUa  meal  from  Missouri  to 
Virginia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  horse 
feed  from  Nebraska  to 
Georgia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache and  neuralgia  tablets 
from  Maryland  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  flour 
from  Minnesota  to  Virginia. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  nut- 
meg from  Massachusetts  to 
New  York. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  horse 
feed  irom  Nebraska  to 
Georgia. 

Adulterated  Ice  offered  for  sale 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  wheat  from  Mis- 
souri to  Texas. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  firom 
Iowa  to  Illinois. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  apple  phosphate 
from  Missouri  to  Alabama. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  can- 
cerine  from  Connecticut  to 
District  of  Columbia. 


Disposition  or  present 
status  of  o~ 


KUU 


Defendant  pleaded 
ilty  and  fined  $10. 
Notice  of  Judgment 
.     ^0.673.) 

Information  filed;coait 
sustained  demuner. 

i Notice  of  Judgment 
70. 676.) 
Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 

guilty  and  fined  $50. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  315.) 
Dismissed  on  payment 

by  defendant  of  costs 

$11. 
Information  filed; 

pending. 

ConsoUdatedwithF.A 
D.Nos.  1041  and  1076b 
supra.  (Notice  ol 
Judgment  No.  573.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guUty  and  fined  $10. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  261.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 

guilty  and  fined  $26. 

(Notioe  of  Judgmeot 

No.  602.) 
Leave  to  file  Inlbrma- 

Uon  denied;  pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty;  sentence  so^ 
pended.  (Notice  ef 
Judgmoit  No.  606.) 

Infonnatioo  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 

guilty  and  fined  $10. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  225.) 
Defendant  pleaded 
Ity  and  fined  $6. 
Notice  of  Judgment 

fio.  374.) 
Information  filed; 

pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 

Slty  and  fined  $50. 
»tice  of  Judgment 
.322.) 
Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $150. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  290.) 
Information  filed; 
pending. 

Do. 


guU 
(No 


Do. 


Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  $100. 
(NoUce  of  Judgment 
No.  427.) 
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Ckue$  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  1906,  reported  for  eriminal  prosecution 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910,  and  finally  determined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the 
courts  at  its  cZo«e---€ontmued. 


F.AD, 
ease 
No. 


1144 

1148 

1149 

1152 
1154 

1155 

1156 

1157 

1158 
1162 

1166 
1169 

1170 

U73 
1174 

1176 
1179 

1180 

1183 
1184 

1187 


Defendant. 


Stuart  PlMter  Pad 
Co. 


Mn.  H.  Onilmard. 


Bun  Pop  Ck>. 


W.A.6tanie8.... 
Home  Fnilt  Co... 

Charles  Creoelios. 

L.F.  Miller  A  Sods 

Oln-Seng-OinCo.. 

Seraflno    Manflre* 


California  Peffkime 
Co. 


Lopet  Remedy  Co. 
I,  Johnson  & 


WixonSploeCo.. 


Western  Candy 
and  Bakers  Sup- 
ply Co. 

National  Aniline 
and  Chemical  Co. 


Zinkeisen&Co.... 

W.  A.  Lawrence  A 
Son. 


The  Great  Atlan- 
tic and  Padflo 
Tea  Co. 

Frederick  Steams 
ACo. 

National  Sales  Co.. 


Ruben  L.  Smith, 
Rutledce  Medi- 
cal InsUtute. 


Judicial  district. 


Missouri,  eastern 
district. 


New  Ymk.  south- 
em  district. 


Indiana. 


Qeorcia,  ] 
disWct. 


northem 


New  York,  south- 
em  dbtiict. 


Indiana.. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district. 


Ohio,      southem 
district. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 

....do. 


Arkansas,  eastern 
district 


Massachusetts.. 


Illinois,  northem 
district. 


Missouri,  eastern 
district 

New  York,  eastem 
district 


New  York,  south- 
era  district 
do 


New  Jefsey. 


Michigan,  eastern 
district 

Ohio,      southem 
district 


New  York,  west- 
em  district 


Nature  of  oflsnae  duurged. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  ad- 
hesive hernial  plaster  pads 
from  Missouri  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  hair 
coloring  from  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache powders  from  Indiana 
to  Illinois. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  drug- 
habit  cure  from  Georgia  to 
District  of  Columbia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  Jam 
from  New  York  to  New 
Jersey. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cocaine  from 
Indiana  to  Kentucky. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  oats  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Florida. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  "Gin 
Seng  Gin"  from  Ohio  to 
Mkhigan. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  oilve  oil  from 
New  York  to  Connecticut 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  extract 
from  New  York  to  Ken- 
tucky. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  Lo- 
pes Spedflc  from  Arkansas 
to  Missouri. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  rasp- 
berry apple  preserves  from 
Massachusetts  to  New  York. 

Shipment  of  mtobranded  black 
pepper  from  Illinois  to  Indi- 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  oranee  extract 
from  Missouri  to  Illinois. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  gum  tragacanth 
from  New  York  to  New 
Jersey. 

do.. 


Shipment  of  misbranded 
cheese  from  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  flavoring  ex- 
tract from  New  Jersey  to 
Texas. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache wafers  from  Michigan 
to  Illinois. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  slraps  from 
Ohio  to  Indiana. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  drug- 
habit  treatment  from  New 
York  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


Disposition  or  present 
statusof  c    ~ 


Court  sustained  de- 
murrer to  informa- 
tion. (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  496.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $5. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  434.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $25 
and  costs.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  633.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant   pleaded 

guilty  and  fined  $10. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  641.) 
Defendant  pleaded 

guilty  and  fined  $10 

and  costs.   (Notioeof 

Judgment  No.  646.) 
Defendant   pleaded 

Kuiltv  and  fined  SIOO. 

( NoQce  of  Judgment 

No.  582.) 
Defendant  pleaded 

guUty  and  fined  826 

and     oosts     814.06. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  327.) 
Information  filed; 

pending. 

Defendant   pleaded 
^Itv  and  fined  810. 
Notice  of  Judgment 
\o.  500.) 
Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guiltv  and  fined  825. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  581.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  8100.  f  Notice 
of  Judgment  Na  516.J 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant   pleaded 

^Itv  and  fined  826. 

Notice  of  Judgment 
ro.  572.) 
Information  filed; 

pending. 
Demurrer  to  Informix 

tion  sustained.  (No- 

tloe  of  Judgment  No. 

566.) 
Information  filed; 

pending. 


Do. 


Defendant  pleaded 
guilty;  fined  8100  and 
costs  815.70.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
828.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 


s 
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Cases  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO^  2906,  refjoriedfor  criminal  proseeuHen 
during  thefisoil  year  1910,  and  finally  determined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the 
cmtrts  at  its  cioM— Continued. 


Y.AD. 
case 
No. 


1190 
1102 
1193 
UM 
1196 
1197 

laoo 

1902 

1903 

1211 

1214 
1222 
1224 
1225 

1227 
1230 
1284 

1236 

1240 
1241 


Defendant. 


Judicial  district. 


Nature  of  offense  charged. 


Disposition  or  present 
status  of  case. 


MoEwen  Onin  Co. 


Squire  Dingee  Co. 


NatlooalSpioeCo. 


PuUen-  Richard- 
son  Chemical  Co. 


United  Drug  Co. 


Cuilmano  &  Tu- 
jagueCo. 

Kohler   KanufaO' 
turlngCo. 


P.  Duff  &  Sons... 


liarobeainiBrQS.. 


De  Trey  A  Sons. . 


The     Battman- 
Johnsoo  Co. 

Henry    H.    Shu- 
l^ldt  A  Co. 

A.  De  Claremonfc 
Co.  (Inc.) 

Oeorge  P.  Calogera 


Independent  Dis- 
tilling Co. 

A.  M.  Laevlson  & 
Co. 

H.  J.  HeinxCo... 


Swift  &  Co. 


DonatoMaddalonl 


Lehman     Rosen- 
fold  Co. 


Missouri,  western 
district. 


northern 


New  York,  sooth- 
em  distikt 


Missoori,  eastern 
district. 


Illinois,  northern 
district. 


Louisiana,  eastern 
district. 


Maryland. 


Pennsylyania, 
western  district. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Pennsylvania, 
district 


Ohio,      southern 
district. 

lUinob,  southern 
district. 

New  York,  south- 
em  disMct. 


.do.. 


Missouri,  western 
district. 

Kentucky,    west- 
em  district. 

Pennsylyania, 
westem  district. 


Illinois,  northern 
district. 


New  York,  south- 
era  district. 


Ohio,      tootbem 
district. 


Shipment  of  mlsbranded 
"com  chop"  from  Missouri 
to  Louisiana. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  catsup  from  Il- 
linois to  Nebraska. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  laudanum  from 
New  York  to  Connectfeut. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded 
headache  powders  from  Mis- 
souri to  Oeorgia. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded 
headache  wafers  from  Illinois 
to  Tennessee. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  olive  oil  from 
Louisiana  to  Texas. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded 
headache  and  neuralgia  rem- 
edy from  Maryland  to  Ten- 


Shipment  of  mlsbranded  mo- 
lasses from  Pennsylvania  to 
New  York. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded  olive 
oil  from  New  York  to  Texas. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
nusbranded  drug  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  blackberry  oor- 
dial  from  Ohio  to  Callromia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  cordial  from  Il- 
linois to  Missotui. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded 
curacao  from  New  York  to 
Massachusetts. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  olive  oil  from 
New  York  to  Oeorgia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  port  wine  from 
Missouri  to  Arlcansas. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  cream  ale  from 
Kentucky  to  Tennessee. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  cidar  vin^ar 
from  Pennsylvania  to  New 
York. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded  oil 
fh>m  Illinois  to  Massachu- 
setts. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  olive  oil  from 
New  York  to  New  Jersey. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  Rococola  hrom 
Ohio  to  Kentucky. 


Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  929. 
(Notice  of  Judnnciit 
No.  5^.) 

Defendant   pleaded 

Band  fined  960. 
»  of  Judgment 
«.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  960. 
rNotice  of  Jugdmeot 
No.  459.) 

Deftodant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  910 
and  costs.  (Notloa 
of  Judgment  No.  408.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  950.  f  Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  659.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  910 
andx  costs.  ( Notice 
of  Judgment  No.514.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  929 
and  costs.  (Notloa 
of  Judgment  No.S29.) 

Defendajit  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  950  and  costs, 
93.85. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  9100. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  397.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
eullty  and  fined  92Sw 
rNotice  of  Judgment 
No.  571.)        ^^ 

Information  filed; 
pending. 


Do. 


Do. 


Defendant   pleaded 

guilty  andf  fined  950. 

fNouce  of  Judgment 

No.  886.) 
Information  filed 

pending. 

Do. 
Do. 


Defendant  pleaded 
nok>  contendere  and 
fined  9900  and  ooata. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  472.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  939. 
(Nottoe  of  Judgmant 
No.  635.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  990 
and   costs   914.00. 

i Notice  of  Judgment 
lo.  980.) 
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Oaae$  under  the  food  and  drugn  aei  of  June  30,  i906.  reported  for  erimined  proteeution 
during  the  fiical  gear  1910,  and  JmaUy  deteiminea  during  the  pear  or  penmng  in  the 
eourte  at  ite  do«e--Ooiitinued. 


F.&D. 
case 
No. 


1M3 
1344 

1349 

126^ 

18M 
1S66 

lam 

1382 

1263 

1369 

1270 

1272 
1276 
1280 

1281 

1383 
'  1384 

1385 

1386 

1287 


Defendant. 


Amioar  ACo. 


Galtfomla  Perftime 
Co. 

Charles  Cfeoellas. 


LoocB  OMre  Oil 
Importing  Co. 


WimerJeiikliiaon 
Co. 


M.  Doff  A  Bona. 


Bt.  Louis  Bymp 
and  PrestovlBg 
Co. 

Health  Food  Co... 


Blshop&Co 

Marcheslnl  Bros. . 

NewmirkBros... 

aoetniianBroa.. 
J.  M.BourCo.... 


Columbia   lianu- 
facAurlng  Co. 


Henry  Sloan  &  Co. 

FoDte  A  Jenks.... 

Colombia   Mann- 
fBetoring  Co. 

William  Rippey.. 
A.J.HIlbert<ScCo. 
William  Rippey. . 


Judicial  dtstrlot 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

New  York,  sooth- 
em  district. 

Indiana 


New  York,  south- 
ern district. 


Missouri,  eastern 
district. 


sylyanta, 
western  district. 


MUsourl, 
district. 


New  York,  south- 
em  dtstrlot. 


CalMamla,  south- 
era  dtotrlct. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


California,  south- 
era  district. 


Missouri,  eastern 
district. 

OhiO;      northern 
district. 

Illinois,  northern 
district. 


New  York,  west- 
em  district. 


Mtehigaa, 
district. 

Illinois,  northern 
district. 


Ohk»,      soothem 

district. 


Wisconsin^    east- 
em  district. 


OhiO|      southern 
dlstrleL 


Nature  of  offense  charged. 


Adulterated  and  nilsbniuded 
canned  eggs  offered  for  sale 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  extracts  from 
New  York  to  Kentucky. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  ocvBalnfl  from 
Indiana  to  Kentucky. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded  oil 
from  New  York  to  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  slrap  firom  Mis- 
souri to  Ohio. 

fflitpments  of  mlsbranded  mo- 
lasses firom  Pennsylvania  to 
New  York. 


Shl|>ment  of  mlsbranded  Jam 
from  Missouri  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

Shipment  of  mlsbranded 
hetf^h  food  tnm  New  York 
to  Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  Jam  firom  Cali- 
fornia to  Arisona. 

Shinment  of  mlsbranded  olive 
oil  flrom  New  York  to  MasaEk 
chusetts. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  lemon  extract 
firom  California  to  Arizona. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  vanilla  extract 
from  Missouri  to  Illinois. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  coffee  firom  Ohio 
to  Illinois. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  lemonade  pow- 
ders from  Illinois  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  llrbcen 
eggs  from  New  York  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  lemon  flavor 
from  Michigan  to  Ohio. 

Shipments  ofadulterated  and 
mlsbranded  orangeade  pow- 
ders from  Illinois  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  lemon  flavor 
from  Ohio  to  Kentucky. 

Slifpment  of  mlsbranded  ex- 
tract of  witch  haael  from 
Wisconsin  to  IlUnois. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  lemon  flavor 
firom  Ohio  to  KmtUBky. 


Disposition  or  present 
status  of  case. 


Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaddd 
guilty  cncl  fined  $10. 


It  pleaded 
guilty;  cAisolIdated 
with  1155.  (Notice 
ofJodgtientNo.OA,) 

Defcndabt  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  S50. 
CNodoe  of  Judgmflbt 
No.  453.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  %50  and  costs  $4. 
(Notice  of  Jodgmebt 
No.  6e7.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  |30 
and  costs.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.  476.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty;  sentence  sus- 
pended. (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  470.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
pnilltv  and  fln^d  |1. 
.  (Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  602.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
piiiltv.  Fined  $100. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  654.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guUtv  and  fined  II. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  GOl.) 

Information  filed; 


Do. 


Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  flO. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  279.) 

Defendant  a  r  r  e  8 1 6  d 
and  bound  over  to 
await  action  of  grand 
Jury. 

Information  fitod; 
plea  of  not  guilty 
entered;  pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  279.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  $10 
and  costs.  (Notico 
ofJudgmeutNo.444.} 

Defendant  pleaded 
niilty  and  fined  135. 
rNotloe  of  Judgment 
No.  609.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  SO 
andcortsfl4.35.  (No 
tice  of  Judgmoit  No. 
444.) 
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AKNTJAL  REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


CoMff  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO^  1906,  reporUd  for  criminal  prosecution 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910,  and  finally  determined  during  the  year  or  perCUng  in  ths 
courts  at  its  cloH — Continued. 


1280 
1283 
12M 
1301 
1305 

1306 

1307 

1308 
1313 

1314 

1316 

1316 

1319 
1320 
1325 
1326 

1334 

1336 

1339 
1340 

1341 


Huber   &    Fahr- 
man  Drag  Mills. 

Western     Candy 
and  Bakers  Sap* 


fohnson 


Betanaii-J< 


Co. 

St.  Louis  Syrap 
and  Preserving 
Co. 

Leva  Bros 


John  Boyle  &  Co. 


J.  llaro  Harriman 
Drug  Co. 

Manierre-Yoe 
Syrup  Co. 

Joseph  Middleby, 
Jr.  (Inc.) 


The  Great  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific 
Tea  Co. 

John  C.  Lindsay 
Co. 


O.H.  Lowell  &  Co. 

Walter  8.  Thayer. 
M.  P.  Eitteridge 


B.  H.  Townsend 
Co. 


Mrs.  Oenralse  Ora- 


Ladlow*Robson 
Co. 


John  Burnett. 


Asthma  Remedy 
lianuteoturing 
Co. 

MoHenry&  Bryan. 


H.  Rosenthal  & 
Boom. 


Wisconsin,  eastern 
district 

ICissouri.  eastern 
district 

Ohio,       outhem 
district 

Missouri,  eastern 
district 

New  York,  south- 
on  district 


Maryland. 


Massachusetts.. 


Illinois,  northern 
district 


Massachusetts.. 


New  Jersey. 


New  York,  south- 
era  district 


.do... 


New  Hampshire. 


.do... 


Utah. 


Illinois,  northera 
distzlot 


Ohio,      northera 
district 


Massachusetts... 


Georgia,  northera 
district. 

Arkansas,  westera 
district 


Ohio,      southera 
district 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  gum  tracacanth 
from  Wisconsin  to  Virginia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  rose  extract 
from  Missouri  to  Illinois. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  blackberry  cor- 
dial from  Ohio  to  Illinois. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  Jam 
fhnn  Missouri  to  Oklahoma. 

Shipment  of  mlsbruided  ooffee 
from  New  York  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  Jam 
fhHu  Maryland  to  Louisiana. 


Shipmentof  misbranded  head- 
ache and  neuralgia  cure  tnm 
Massachusetts  to  Michigan. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  pre- 
serves firom  Illinois  to  New 
York. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  ra^ 
berry  and  apple  compound 
preserves  from  Manaohu- 
setts  to  Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  strawberry  ex- 
tract firom  New  Jersey  to 
Texas. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  water 
from  New  York  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Shipment  of  mial>randed  bnt- 
terol  from  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
from  New  Hampshire  to 
Massachusetts. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
from  New  Hampshire  to 
Massachusetts. 

Shipment  of  adultOBted  and 
misbranded  lemon  extract 
from  Utah  to  Idaho. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  dan- 
druff cure  fhnn  Illinois  to 
Tennessee. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  fla- 
voring extract  from  Ohio  to 
Michigan. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  orange  extract 
from  Massachusetts  to  Penn- 
sylvania. 

ShipmeDt  of  misbranded  drug, 
As-mikSyde  fIrom  Georgia  to 
Utah. 

Shipment  of  adultoBted  and 
misbranded  evaporated  ap- 
ples from  Arkansas  to  Okla- 
noma. 

Shipment  of  rock  candy  dxx)ps 
and  whisky  from  Ohio  to 
New  York. 


Information  lu«u. 
defendant  pleaded 
not  guilty;  pending. 

Informationfllsa; 
pending. 

Do. 


Information  filed; 
pending. 


guil 

I? 

>efen 
guUi 
(Noi 


Defendant  pleaded 
ruilty  and  fined  tl. 
^Notice  of  Judgment 
Mo.  371.) 

Defendant  pleaded 

KtiltT  and  fined  $20. 
lotloe  of  Judgment 
0. 490.) 
Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $25.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  568.) 
Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 

euiltv  and  fined  S25. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  567.) 
Information  filed; 

pending. 


Defendant  pleaded 
guUtv  and  fined  $1& 
(Notloe  of  Judgment 
No.  376.) 

Defendant  pleaded 

riilty  and  fined  tl. 
Notice  of  Judgment 
0.343.) 
PeUtion  filed  f6r  leave 
to  file  infonnation. 


suil 


Do. 


Information  filed; 
plea  of  not  guilty  en- 
tered; pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $25). 
(Notice  of  Judgmuent 
No.  454.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere, 
fined  $50  and  costs. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  548.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $26. 


Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10 
and  costs,  $53.06. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10 

and     "~^-     ""*  *" 


(Nottoeof  Jodgmeot 


Ho,  407.) 
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Ckues  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  1906,  reported  for  criminal  prosecution 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910,  and  finally  determined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the 
courts  at  its  cZo«e--Continued. 


case 
No. 


Defendant. 


Jndldsl  dlatrtot. 


Nature  of  offense  charged. 


Disposition  or  present 
status  of  case. 


1344 

1349 
1850 
1355 

1357 
1359 
1364 

1868 
1871 
1377 
1383 
1386 

1887 
1391 
1399 

1400 
1404 

1406 
1406 

1406 
1410 
1414 
1416 


S.  Onmpert&Co.. 


Empire   State 
WineCk). 

CbarlesM.  Dexter. 


Buffalo  Ck>ld  Stor- 
age Ck>. 

F.  A.  Bumham... 


St.   Louis  Coffee 
and  Spioe  Mills. 

ErrinA.  RioeCo.. 


St  Louis  Syrup 
and  Preserving 
Co. 

Munyon  Homeo- 
patliic  Home 
Remedy  Co. 

WamersJenkinson 
Co. 

Munyon  Homeo- 
pathic Home 
Remedy  Co. 

Seattle  and  Pucet 
Sound  Packing 
Co. 

Munvon  Homeo- 
pathic Home 
Remedy  Ca 

Manierre-Voe  Syr- 
up Co. 

Williams  Bros 


St  Louis  Syrup 
and  Preserving 
Co. 

Williams  Bros.  Co. 


BeUACo 

Allaire  Woodward 
4^  Co. 

E.  R.  Webster  & 
Co. 


Williams  Bros.  Co. 


Frederick  F.  In- 
gram Co. 


8.0i]mpertACo. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


New  York,  west- 
em  district 


Massachusetts..... 


New  York,  west- 
em  district 


Connecticut. 


Missouri, 
district 

Illinois^  northern 
district. 


Missouri,  eastern 
district 

Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district 

Missouri,   eastern 
district 

Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district. 

Washington,  west- 
era  district. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district 

Illinois,  northern 
district 

Michigan,  eastern 
district 


Missouri,  eastern 
district 

Michigan,  eastern 
district.  • 


New  York,  south- 
era  district 

Illinois,  southera 
district 

Ohio,  southera 
district. 


Michigan,  eastern 
district: 


.do.. 


New  York,  south- 
eradistriot 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  maple  flavor 
from  New  York  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  wine 
from  New  York  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Shipment  of  Misbranded  head- 
ache powders  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  New  York. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  eggs 
from  New  York  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
from  Connecticut  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  fla- 
voring matter  fh>m  Missouri 
to  Kansas. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  mlnce-meat 
from  Illinois  to  New  York. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  shrup 
fh>m  Missouri  to  Texas. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  drugs 
fh>m  Pennsylvania  to  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  Kola  fh>m  Mis- 
souri to  Michigan. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
drugs  fhmi  Pennsylvania  to 
DIs&ict  of  Columbia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  preserves  fh>m 
Washington  to  Oregon. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
drugs  trom  Pennsylvania  to 
New  Jersey. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  ap- 
ple butter  firom  Illinois  to 
New  York. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  pre- 
serves from  Michigan  to 
Oklahoma. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  preserves  trom 
Missouri  to  Texas. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  pre- 
serves lh>m  Michigan  to  Hi- 


Shipment  of  misbranded  drag 
trom  New  York  to  Ohio. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  Kamala  fi*om 
Hlinob  to  Callforala. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  peach  extract 
from  Ohio  to  Kentucky. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  pre- 
serves trom  Michigan  to 
South  Dakota. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  Elix- 
ir of  Cod  Liver  OH  lh>m 
Michigan  to  District  of  Co- 
InmbUL 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  extract  of  lemon 
peel  from  New  York  to 
Texas. 


Information  filed; 
pending. 


Do. 


Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  126. 

Defendant  convicted 
and  fined  $200.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
482.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $40. 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  $25 
and  costs.  (Notice of 
Judgment  No.  639.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Deftodant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  920, 
cosU  $25.12.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.500.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Do. 


Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendero  and 
fined  $3.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  551). 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $3.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  654.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 
Do. 


D  e  f  e  n  d  a  n  t  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $50 
and  costs.  (Notice 
of  Judnnent  No.520.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $3.  (Nottoe  of 
Judgment  No.  553.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $5.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  59&) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 
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F.AD. 
No. 


Jndldal  disMot. 


Itettmoofc 


Dlspositioii  or  pretent 
ststnsoTc 


1420 
1430 
1431 
14S2 
1435 


1430 
1437 
1438 
1439 
1440 
1441 

1442 

1445 


1440 


1447 


1448 


im 


1450 


1451 


1452 


1453 


1456 


1400 

1402 

1408 

1400 
1487 


LJebenthal  Broth- 
tts&Co, 

F.  J.  Cheney  A  Co. 

B.  C.  Flacoos  & 
Co. 

P.  H.  Sugrae  &  Co. 


George  D.  Ann- 
strong. 

J.M.Jadcson 

H.E.  SpaukUng.. 
W.  E.Hopkins... 

Almond  Hin 

W.CWUdcr 

George  YeaUm 


Ohio,   norUMrn 
district 

....do 


West  Virginia, 
northern  dis- 
trict. 

Ohio,  northern 
district. 

New  Hampshire. . . 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  winter  green 
from  Oliio  to  Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  ca- 
tarrh oare  ftom  Ohio  to 
District  of  Gakonbia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  pre- 
serves from  WeH  Vlqiinft  to 
Maryland. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  ddcr  viaegar 
from  Ohio  to  Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
from  New  Hampshire  to 
Masnehusetta. 

do 

do. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


George  Blanch.... 

J.  Bhinestrom  & 
Sons  Co. 

CO.  Terry 


do.. 

7.    ef 
em  district. 

Ceonecticat... 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 

.do.. 


Jonas  Danielson. . 


.do., 


Shipment  of  mlsbratided  cher- 
ries from  Kentucky  to  New 
York. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
from  Connecticut  t»  Massa- 
chusetts. 

do 


T.  J.  Atwood., 


.do.. 


.do.. 


O.  8.  Chafee.. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


A.  A.  Bosworth. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


William   Fitzger- 
ald. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


C.  L.  Warner.. 


.do. 


.do. 


W.  O  Jennings. 
J.WeUerCo 


.do.. 


.do.. 


Bruce  &  West 
Man  ufacturing 
Co. 

Bass  Islands  Vine- 
yards Co. 

Freeman  Phar- 
macy Co. 

AllUliBMiUlngCo.. 


Llebenthal  Broth- 
ers dCx 


Ohio,    southern 
district 


Ohio,   northern 
district 

....do 

Maine 


ima.  w< 
em  district. 

Ohio,   northem 
district. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  catsup  from 
Ohio  to  Iowa. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  extract 
from  Ohio  to  Kentucky. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  grape 
Juloe  lh>m  Ohio  to  Colorado. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  head- 
ache tablets  fh>m  Maine  to 
New  York. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  stock 
feed  fh>m  Oklahoma  to 
Georgia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
nusbranded  peppermint  and 
^nger  extract  from  01ik>  to 
»lorado. 


lAformailon  flM; 
pending. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Complaint  tied; 
pending. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Comiiteftit  lltBd;  jbHi 
not  guilty;  pendmc. 
Complaint  fUed;  pcoa- 

ing. 
Information  flied; 
poBding. 

Defendant  pteaaaa 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  840.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  533.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
ikoedtto.  (Notieedf 
Judgment  No.  528.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  ooDtendere  and 
fined  840.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  527.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nala  oonteadere  and 
fined  840.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  524.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  840.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  521.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nok>  contendere  and 
fined  840.  (Notkseof 
Jodgment  No.  526.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  oontendere  and 
fltted8«0.  (Notkseof 
Judgment  No.  525.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  oontendere  and 
fined  84a  (Kotioeof 
Judgment  No.  822.) 

Defendant  pleadad 
guilty  and  fined  815 
and  costs,  814.9& 
(Notioaof  JodguMBC 
No.  004.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Do. 

Information  filed; 

plea  d  not  guilty  ea* 

tered;  pending 
Information  filed; 

pendtaig. 

Do. 
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QtimimdirtJm  food  and  drug*  act  of  June  SO,  190$,  reparttd  for  criminal  proiccuHan 
diurinff  Ihijitcal  year  1910,  and  finally  determined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the 
courts  at  its  cZo*^— Continued. 


F.AD. 

No. 

DefBodant. 

Judldaldistilst. 

um 

««Lsr» 

-SSSSl-"- 

Shipment  ef  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded   vaailla  flavor 
from  Ohio  to  North  Carolina. 

1470 

Bruce    A    West 

Ohio.   Dorthwn 
dis^t 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

Manufoctoring 

misbranded  vanilla  extract 

Co. 

from  Ohio  to  Kentucky. 
Shipment  of  misbranded  pr^ 
serves  flrom  Mksoari  to  Tex- 

1471 

The  St.  Loois  Syr- 
up and  Preserr- 

MiaMdH.  eastero 
distrfcl 

ingCo. 

as 

1472 

Bruce    *    West 

Ohio,   northern 
distrlot. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

ManulBoturing 

misbranded  lemon  extract 

Co. 

from  Ohio  to  Michigan. 
Shipment  of  adultenwEed  and 

MM 

do. 

do. 

misbranded  strawbeity  ex- 

tract fkrom   Ohio  to   Ken- 
tucky. 
Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

1482 

KimUa     Cereal 

Missouri,  western 
dMrid 

Co. 

misbranded  oats  fr-Om  Mis- 

souri to  Arkansas. 

1481 

W.D.Hott 

New  Hampshire. . 

Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
from   New   Hampshire   to 
Massachusetts. 

H87 

Oeorse  W.Lake... 
Bruce  A  West..... 

do. 

do 

1408 

Ohio,   northern 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

district. 

misbranded  lemon  extract 
from  Ohio  to  Kentucky. 

MM 

B.HilliasSonOo. 

New  Jersey 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  henbane  leaves 
Ihmi  New  Jersey  to  Call- 
ibmla. 

14M 

i.  Lindsay  Wells 

Tennessee^    west- 

Shipment  of  misbranded  cot- 

Co. 

em  district 

ton-seed  meal  fh>m  Tennes- 
see to  Indiana. 

1497 

Meyer  Brothers 

Missouri,   eastern 
district 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

Drug  Co. 

from  Missouri  to  Michigan. 

mi 

(Symms    Utah 

Utah. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

Grocery  Co. 

misbranded  lemon  extract 
fjTom  Utah  to  Nevada. 

1 
1107  ;  Leroax  Cider  and 
Vinegar  Ck>. 

Ohio,  northern 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

district 

misbranded    vinegar    trom 

Miehlgan  to  Indiana. 

uoe  ;  X.  Lindsay  WtUs 

Tennessee,    west- 
em  district 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

Tennessee  to  North  CaroUna. 

lao 

FranoesDoCarrao.. 

Ne^  York,  south- 
em  district. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

New  York  to  Massachusetts. 

IfU 

Williams    Broth- 

Mtehlgan, eastern 

Shipment  of  misbranded  pre- 
.  serves  and  jelly  from  Michi- 

ers &  Co. 

district. 

gan  to  Oklahoma. 

1513 

WilUam  Edwards 

Ohio,   northern 
distikt 

Shipment  of  misbranded  lem- 

Co. 

on  flavor  flrom  Ohio  to  Mlcb- 
Sh^ment  of  adulterated  mflk 

1518 

tL  C.  tCeniaon 

New  Hampshire... 

from   New   Hampshfre  to 

Massachusetts. 

igS 

8:^ot?d!Sr"*::: 

do 

do 

do 

do 

ua 

Bruce    A    West 

Ohio,    western 

Shipment  of  misbranded  va- 
nilla extract  from  .Ohio  to 
Kentucky. 

Manuf^uring 

district. 

1522 

J.  Lindsay  Wells 

Tennessee,    west- 

Shipment of  adulterated  and 

Co. 

ern  district. 

misbranded  cotton-seed  feed 
from  Tennessee  to  Indiana. 

1584 

Leroux  Cider  and 

Ohio,    northern 
district 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

Vinegar  Co. 

misbranded    catsup    from 

Ohio  to  Illinois. 

1541 

\Pres8faig  and  Orr 
/    Co. 

do 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded    catsup     flrom 

1542 

Ohio  to  Maryland. 
Shipment  of  adulterated  apple 
butter  from  Missouri  to  Ok- 

1545 

St   Louis  Syrup 

Missouri,   eastern 
district 

and  Preserving 

Co. 

tehoma. 

Disposition  or  present 
status  of  case. 


Information 
pending. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Complaint  filed;  plei 
not  guilty;  pendlnff. 

Information  fUea; 
pending. 

Do. 


Information  filed; 
motion  to  quash  en- 
tered; pending. 

Information  filed} 
pending. 

Defendant  pk 
guilty  and  fln« 
and  costs,  flT.M. 

i Notice  of  Judgment 
lo.  637.) 
Information  filed; 
pending. 

Do. 


Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $25. 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $3.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  552.) 

Information  filed; 
pending. 


Complaint  filed; 
not  guilty;  pem 


plea 
ing. 


Do. 
Complaint  filed;  pend* 

tog. 
Information  filed; 

pendtog. 

Information  filed; 
motion  to  quash  en- 
tered; pending. 

Information  filed; 
pending. 

Do. 


Do. 
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F.AD. 
esse 
No. 

Defendant 

Jndidal  district. 

Nature  of  offense  charged. 

DlspodtioQ  or  prsMint 
status  of  case. 

1648 

Kansas  City  Pre- 

Missouri,  western 
dlstriol 

Shipment  of  adulterated  ca^ 

Information  flled; 

senrlngCo. 

sup  from  Missouri  to  Kan- 

pending. 

1553 

Mejer     Brothers 
Drug  Co. 

Missouri,  eastern 
distrioi. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  van- 
ilk  extract  firom  Missouri  to 

Do. 

Michigan. 

1568 

Mountain    City 

Tennessee,    east- 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

Do. 

MUlCo. 

em  district 

misbranded  feed  meal  from 
Tennessee  to  North  Carolina. 

1588 

Mimvon  Homeo- 
pathio   Home 
fiemedyCo. 

PrassingBros 

Pennsylvania, 

Shipment  of  misbranded  drug 
"Vitallfer"  from  Pennsyf 

Do. 

eastern  district 

1580 

Illinois,  northern 

vania  to  Maryland. 
Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

Defondant    pleaded 

distzict 

misbranded  cider   vinegar 
ftom  Illinois  to  Indiana. 

guilty  and  fined  tas 
and  costs,  S5.10. 

1618 

Hetfield   Extract 

New  York,  south- 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

Defendant    pleaded 

ManofBcturing 

district 

misbranded    lemon    flavor 

Kullty  and  fined  IB. 
(Notice  of  judgmen, 
1^0.  622. 

Co. 

from  New  York  to  New  Jer- 
sey. 

BECAPITULATION. 

iTenninated  in  favor  of  the  United  States: 

Defendant  pleaded  guilty  and  fined 216 

Defendant  pleaded  gulltv;  sentence  suspended 1 

Defendant  convictea  and  fined  upon  plea  of  not  guilty 10 

Defendant  convicted;  sentence  suspended 2 

Total 2m 

I  Terminated  in  fkvor  of  the  defendant: 

Verdict  in  favor  of  defendant I 

Court  sustained  demurrer 4 

Motion  to  quash  sustained.. 1 

Qiand  Jury  failed  to  return  indictment I 

Leave  to  nle  information  denied 6 

Piendlng: 

Information  or  Indictment  filed 138 

Pending  in  Department  of  Justice 262 

Defendant  convicted;  motion  In  arrest  of  Judgment 1 

Motion  to  quash  indictment  sustained;  Qovemment  appealed  to  Supreme  Court 1 

Motion  to  quash 6 

Information  flled;  demurrer  interposed 4 

Information  flled;  demurrer  argued .^ 1 

Defendant  arrested;  bound  over  to  await  action  of  grand  Jury 1 

Total loi 

Dismissed .' 66 

Summary: 

Cases  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States : 240 

Cases  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant 8 

Grand  iury  failed  to  return  indictment S 

Leave  to  file  information  denied 6 

Cases  dismissed 06 

Cases  pending 4C4 

Total  number  ofcases  reported  in  the  fiscal  jrearldlO 766 

Total  amount  of  fines  imposed 87,886 
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Coits  under  section  10  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  1906,  reported  during  the 
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dose. 


F.AD. 
oase 
No. 


Claimant. 


Judicial  district. 


Nature  of  the  c 


Dlroosition  or  present 
sCatus  of  the  case. 


Leroux  Cider  and 
Vinegar  Co. 


636 
641 
642 

648 

640 
650 
668 

670 

680 

681 
716 

707 

800 


Frank  Crawfbrd.. 
Rigney  &Co 


Illinois,  northern 
district. 


Missouri,  eastern 
district. 

Uassachusetts.... 


Missouri,  eastern 
district. 


St.  Louis  Crystal 
BggCo. 


...do.. 


Coleman-Tomp- 
kins &  Co. 

Leroox  Cider  and 
Vinegar  Co. 


CorriioExtractCo. 


Spielman   Broth- 
era  Co. 


Board-Armstrong 
Co. 

O.H.Dudley  4c  Co. 


Columbia    Desic- 
cated Egg  Co. 

Andrew  Rohan  Co. 


Connecticut     Pie 
Co. 


Minnesota.., 


Massachusetts.. 


Tennessee,  middle 
district. 

....do 


California,  north- 
em  district. 


Nebraska. 


Georgia,  northern 
district. 

New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Ohio,  southern 
district. 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


807 
818 
810 


Henry  P.  Kem. 
No  claimant...., 


.do.. 


Virginia,   eastem 
dbtrict. 


.do.. 


....do 

Illinois,  northem 
district. 


23  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  shipped 
from  Ohio  to  Illinois. 


3  casesof  misbranded  hair  tonic 

shipped  from  New  York  to 

Missouri. 
70  tubs  of  adulterated  butter 

shipped  fh>m  New  York  to 

Massachusetts. 
13  cases  of  adulterated  and  mls- 

branded    canned    sirup 

shipped  from  New  York  to 

Missouri. 
2  barrels  of  adulterated  oystal 

eg^  shipped  from  Missouri 

toMlnnesota. 


1  barrel  of  adulterated  crystal 
egra  shipped  from  Missouri 
toMassacnusetts. 

26  cases  of  adulterated  and  mis- 
branded cane  sirup  shipped 
from  Alabama  to  Tennessee. 

75  packages  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  shipped 
from  Ohio  to  Tennessee. 

70  bottles  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vanilla  extract 
shipped  from  New  York  to 
CaUioroia. 


75  bai;rels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  shipped 
from  Illinois  to  Nebraska. 

54  barrels  of  misbranded  vine- 
gar shipped  from  Virginia  to 
Georgia. 

63  cases  of  misbranded  canned 
flsh  shipped  from  California 
to  New  York. 

6  dmms  of  adulterated  deslo- 
cated  eggs  shipped  from  Illi- 
nois to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

20  cases  of  misbranded  butter 
shipped  from  Indiana  to 
Ohio. 


150  boxes  of  adulterated  seed- 
less raisins  shipped  from 
New  York  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

35  boxes  of  adulterated  evapo- 
rated peaches  shipped  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Dtotrict 
of  Columbia. 

41  barrels  of  adulterated  flsh 
shipped  from  New  York  to 
Vtaiinla. 


.do.. 


5  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  witch-hasel 
shipped  from  Pennsylvania 
toUUnois. 


Decree  of  oondenma- 
tion  and  forieilure 
rendered;  costs  $18.38. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  168.) 

Libel  filed;  seisure  ef> 
fected;  pending. 

Goods  released  on  pay- 
ment of  costs  ana  fil- 
ing of  bond. 

Judgment  for  the  claim* 
ant.  CNotice  of  Judg- 
ment No.  325.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forielture 
and  order  of  destrac- 
tlon  entered.  (No> 
tloe  of  Judgment  No. 
657.) 

Libel  filed;  seizure  ef- 
fected; pending. 

Decree  of  oondenma- 
tion  and  forfeiture 
entered. 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forieiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  200.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
entered;  goods  re- 
leased on  bond.  (No- 
tloeof  Judgment  No. 
019.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forieiture 
rendered.  (Notice of 
Judgment  No.  626.) 

Decree  of  condenma- 
tion  and  forieiture 
rendered. 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  365.) 

Judgment  by  default; 

goods  ordered  to  be 
iestroyed.     (Notice 
of  Judement  No.  227.) 

Libel  filed;  seizure  eU 
fected;  answer  of 
claimant  admitting 
facts  in  libel;  goods 
released  on  bond. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  332.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  145.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
nation  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  153.) 

Order  of  condemnation 
and  destruction  en- 
tered.    (Notice     of 
Judgment  No.  666.) 
Do. 

Libel  filed;  seizure  ef- 
fected; pending. 
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V.AD. 
case 

No. 


Claimant. 


JtKUdaldlitrlet 


Natm^tfthec 


Diaposltiop  or , 
Suitasoi  the 


831 


884 


838 


887 


8Q0 


878 


Colnmbia    Desky 
cated  Egg  Co. 


Wtlllama  A  Moore- 
house. 

Thomas  L.  Stan- 
ley. 


Williams     A 
Moorafaouse. 

Hogs  &  McDowell 

c£ 


Pennsylvania, 
western  district. 

Maryland 


Florida,  southern 
district. 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Florida,  sodthom 
district. 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


W.  Alfred  Farr.. 


.do.. 
..do.. 


M.  J.  Doeberelner. 


885 

900 

9(B 
W7 

906 

916 

916 

924 
927 
930 


JohnC.  Ewald. 


do 


.do.. 


M.Holsbelerleln. 


.do.. 


The  Consolidated 
QrooeryCo. 

The    Larrabee 
Flour  MIU  Co. 


T.  C.  JenUns  and 
Board,  Arm- 
strong &  Co. 


Florida,  southern 
district. 


Indiana. 


John  C.  Berg.. 


Pennsylvania, 
western  district. 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


P  e  n  n  s  y  1  vanla, 
eastern  district. 


.do.. 


O.  L.  Gregory., 


Consolidated  Gro- 
cery Co.  (Incor- 
porated.) 


Texas,  eastern 
district. 


Florida,  southern 
distriet. 


200  barrels  of  adnlten«ed  and 
misbranded  vinegar  shipped 
from  Ohio  to  Pennsylvania. 

3  drums  of  adulterated  desic- 
cated eecB  shipped  fh>m  Illi- 
nois to  Maryland. 


74  boxes  of  mishfanded 
shipped  from  Wisconsin  to 
Florida. 

200  bags  of  adnlterated  eom 
flour  shipped  from  Ohio  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

98  botes  of  misbiaidod  eUteso 
flipped  from  Illinois  to 
Florida. 

200  ba^  of  adulterated  com 
flour  shipped  from  Ohio  to 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

400  sacks  of  adulterated  flour 
offered  for  sale  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

400  pounds  of  aduMeratad  pea- 
nnts  offteed  for  sale  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


7  cases  of  adulterated  raisins 
ofBefed  for  sale  tat  tha  Dto* 
trict  of  CohmUa. 

12  boxes  of  adulterated  seed- 
less raisins  shipped  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia^ 

6  barrels  of  adulterated  cur- 
rants offered  for  sale  in  the 
District  of  CatamUa. 


20  half  bafrala  of  mtfbiaaa^ 
sirup  shipped  from  Ala- 
bama to  Florida. 

410  sacks  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  bleaehed  flour 
^pped  from  Kansas  to  In- 
diana. 

90  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  shipped 
from  Virginia  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

7  boxes  of  adulterated  seedless 
raisins  shipped  from  Califor- 
nia to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

18  half  barrels  of  adulterated 
and  misbranded  blackberry 
cordial  shipped  from  lUIndls 
to  Pennsylvania. 

36  quarter  barrels  of  adult^- 
ated  and  misbranded  black- 
berry cordial  shiMad  from 
Ulinols  to  Pennsylvania. 

60  barrels  and  2  half  barrels  of 
adulterated  and  misbrandM 
vinegar  shipped  ffam  Ar^ 
kansas  to  Texas. 

110  sacks  of  adulterated  aid 
misbranded  cotton-seed 
meal  shipped  from  Tennaa- 
see  to  Florida. 


Libel  flted;  setenta  ef- 
feeted;  pending. 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
entered;  goods  de» 
stroyed.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  305.) 

Lfbel  filed;  seizuta  ef- 
fected; pending. 


tion   and    foMeituve 
rendered.   (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  309.) 
Goods     i^toasad     on 
bond. 

Decree  of  condemnar 
tlon  and  forfelturs 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
JudgnMlU  No.  at.) 

Libel  filed;  seisnre  ef- 
fected; pending. 

Deeraa  af  ecmdemnap 
tion  and  forieituia 
laaduod;  etwdi  de- 
stroyed. (Notloeor 
Judgment  No.  368.) 

Decree  of  condemnap 
tIdB  and  fbrfaltaa 
rendered.  (Notice of 
Judgment  No.  367.) 

Decree  of  oondemna^ 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered;  goads  d^ 
stiujad.  (notiOB  of 
Judgment  No.  162.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  foMeitma 
VBDdared;  0oodv  d^ 
stroyed.  (Notioe  of 
Judgment  No.  188.) 


bond. 

Libel  filed;  selaure  ef- 
fected; peadlng; 


Goods  released  on  pay* 
meaftofooBtsaaifll- 
incofbond.  (NotlOB 
of  Judgment  No.  584.) 

Decree  of  oondemna^ 
tion  and  foHieiture 
rendered;  goods  de- 
stroyed. O^otioa  of 
Jod^HBi  No.  Ma) 

Libel  Hied;  seisnre  al^ 
fected;  goods  r^ 
leased  on  bond.  (No- 
tioe Of  Jodgmadl  Ma 
612.) 
Do. 


Decree  of 
tion  and  fotfeltiire 
rendered.  O^MMof 
JndgmeatNo.My.) 

Goods 
bond. 
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Oam»  under  MdHon  10  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  1906,  reported  during  the 
Jiseal  year  1910  andfmaUg  determined  maring  the  year  or  pending  in  the  courts  at  its 
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Judicial  district. 


Nature  of  tbe  case. 


Disposition  or  present 
status  of  the  case. 


W7 

943 

944 
•46 
946 

947 
949 

954 
959 
960 
966 

969 

974 
990 
991 

998 


W.  B.  Beokman 
ACo. 


No 


Waterbury  Chem- 
ical Co. 


Missouri,  eastern 
district. 


Virginia,   eastern 
d^rict. 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Noci 


Vlrrinla, 
dkitrlct. 


.do,, 
.do.. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


R.  H.  Worke  A 
Co. 


.do.. 


Tennessee,  middle 
district. 


.do.. 


Nod 


A.  H.  Kuhnle  A 
Co. 


P  e  n  n  s  y  1  vanla, 
eastern  district. 


do.. 


.do.. 


Noel 


Coca  Cola  Bottling 
Works  Co. 


Great    Western 
Cereal  Co. 


H.  J.  Hetns  Co. . . 
F.  P.  Ventrone... 


Texas,    northern 
district. 


Tennessee,    east^ 
em  district. 


P  e  n  n  s  y  I  vanla, 
eastern  district. 


Georgia,  northern 
district. 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Rhode  Island. 


P  e  n  n  s  y  1  vanla, 
eastern  district. 


10  barrels  of  mlsbranded  pow- 
dered milk  shipped  Irom 
New  York  to  Missouri. 

1  barrel  of  adulterated  desic- 
cated eegs  shipped  from  Illi- 
nois to^'^   -^ 


36  cases  of  mlsbnmded  me- 
tabolised ood-Uver  oU  oom- 
pound  shipped  from  New 
York  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

2  drums  of  adulterated  desic- 
cated ems  shipped  from  Illi- 
nois to  Virglziia. 

1  drum  of  adulterated  desic- 
cated eff£S  shipped  from  Illi- 
nois to  Virginia. 

6  drums  of  adulterated  desic- 
cated eca  shipped  from  lUi- 
nois  to  Virginia. 

200  sacks  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  horse  and  dairy 
feed  shipped  from  Minne- 
sota to  Tennessee. 


.do. 


8  drums  of  adulterated  desic- 
cated eggs  reshipped  from 
Virginia  to  Pennsylvania. 

6  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  milk  flour 
shipped  from  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania. 

13  cases  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  olive  oil  shipped 
from  New  York  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

300  cases  of  adulterated  raisins 
shipped  from  California  to 
Texas. 

40  barrels  and  20  kegs  of  adul- 
terated and  misbranded  coca 
cola  shipped  from  Georgia  to 
Tennessee. 

800  bags  of  misbranded  feed 
product  shipped  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Pennsylvania. 

3  cases  of  adulterated  and  mis- 
branded olive  oil  shipped 
from  New  York  to  Georgia. 

5  cases  of  misbranded  India 
relish  offered  for  sale  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

150  cases  of  misbranded  maca- 
roni shipped  from  New  York 
to  Rhode  Island. 

2  barrels  of  adulterated  desic- 
cated eggs  shipped  from  New 
York  to  Pennsylvania. 


Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
re n<  1  ered .  (N ot i c-e of 
Judgment  No.  273.) 

Order  of  condemnation 
find  destruction  en- 
tered. (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  6(>5.) 

Dftree  of  condemna* 
nation  aiul  forfeiture 
entered :  claimant's 
appeal  pending. 
( Notice  of  Judgment 
iS'o.  303.) 

Order  of  condemnation 
and  destruction  en- 
tered. (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  6()5.) 

Order  of  coadeuiuallon 
and  destruction  en- 
tered. 
Do. 


Claimant  filed 
admitting  adultera- 
tion and  misbrand- 
ing; suit  dismissed 
on  payment  of  costs. 
S44.58.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  533.) 

Consolidated  with  046. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  633. ) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
entered;  goods  de- 
stroyed. (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  618.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judnnent  No.  211.) 

Libel  filed;  seizure  ef- 
fected ;  eoods  released 
on  bond.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  617.) 

Decree  of  oondemna- 
and  destruction  ren- 
dered. (NoUce  of 
Judgment  No.  316.) 

Libel  filed;  seizure  ef- 
fected; pendhig. 


Decree  of  eondemn*- 
natlon  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  468.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
entered. 

Libel  filed;  answer 
thereto  pending. 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice of 
Judgment  No.  167.) 

Decree  of  condenma* 
tion  and  forfeiture 
entered;  goods  de- 
stroyed. (Notice  of 
Judgment  NO.  614. 
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F.AD. 
oue 
No. 


dalmint. 


Jadldal  district. 


Nfttuze  of  the  c 


Dispositioa  or  p 
status  of  tbe  c 


1010 

1090 

1039 
1040 
1049 

1060 

1071 

1074 
1119 

1121 
1120 

1189 

1140 

1145 
1140 

1160 
1103 


R.  O.  Charles. 


No 


P.  Schminke  Co.. 


Bluthenthal       & 
BIckart. 


Texas,    northern 
district. 


District  of  Colom- 
bia. 


Missouri,  eastern 
district 

Louisiana,    west- 
em  district. 


No  claimant.. 


Massachusetts.. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


New  York,  north- 
em  district. 


Massachusetts.. 


Vegetarian    Meat 


Seeman  Brothers. 


No  claimant.. 


Tennessee,    Mid- 
dle disUlct. 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


W.  Clarence  Miller 


..do.. 


1 C.  D.  Cannon  Ma- 

r    pie  Co. 

No  claimant 


West  Virginia, 
southern  district 

California,  south- 
em  district 

New  York,  south- 
em  district 


Francesco  Romeo. 


Massachusetts.. 


2,000  cases  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  tomatoes 
shipped  from  Maryland  to 
Texas. 


1  banel  of  adulterated  eTU>o- 
rated  eggs  shipped  from  New 
York  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

102  sacks  of  adulterated 
bleached  flour  shipped  from 
Nebraska  to  Missouri. 

2  barrels  of  misbranded  bot- 
tled gin  shipped  from  Mary- 
land to  Louisiana. 

50  cans  of  adulterated  frosen 
shipped  from  Illinois  to 
^usetts. 


44  cans  of  adulterated  frosen 
egn  shipped  from  New  York 
toMassachusetts. 


19  cans  of  adulterated  frosen 
egn  shipped  from  New  York 
toMassachusetts. 


aoosacksof  misbranded  cotton- 
seed meal  shipped  from  Ala- 
bama to  Tennessee. 

10  bags  of  adulterated  shelled 
peanuts  ottered  for  sale  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


400  cases  of  misbranded  canned 
tomatoes  shipped  from 
Maryland  to  New  York. 

55  barrels  of  adulterated  fish 
shipped  from  Virginia  to 
District  of  Columbia. 


GO  cases  of  adulterated  evapo- 
rated apples  shipped  from 
New  York  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


50  misbranded  ohoeses  shipped 
from  Ohio  to  West  Vlrgloia. 

1495  cases  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  sirup  shipped 
from  Illinois  to  California. 
392  cases  of  adulterated  sar- 
dines shipped  from  Maine  to 
Massachusetts,  thenoe  to 
New  York. 


450  boxes  of  misbranded 
roni  shipped  twm  New  York 
toMassachusetts. 


Decree  of  oondemna- 
tlon  and  fbrfettore 
rendered:  claimant 
filed  writ  of  error: 
rending.  (Nottoeo^ 
Judgment  No.  655.) 

Judgment  hj  default; 
goods  aeetroyad. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  252.) 

Libel  fllea;  seizure  ef- 
fected; piending. 

Da 


Defihult  entered;  de- 
cree of  oondemnatioii 
and  forfeiture  ren- 
dered; goods  de- 
stroyed. (Nottoe  of 
Judgment  No.  480.) 

DefiMilt  entered;  da- 
cree  of  condemnatkm 
and  forfeiture  ren- 
dered; writ  of  de- 
struction issued. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  224.) 

Default  entered;  de- 
cree of  condemnation 
and  forfeiture  ren- 
dered; warrant  to 
destroy  issued.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
r"  ^ 

Dismissed  on] 
of  costs  1 
ing. 

Claimant  pleaded 
guilty;  decree  of  oQD- 
demnation  and  for- 
feiture rendered; 
goods  released  on 
bond.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  Na  2SS.) 

Decree  of  oondemna- 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  251.) 

Judgment  by  deteult; 
decree  of  oondenma- 
tion  and  torfefton 
rendered;  goods  d^ 
strayed.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  257.) 

Claimant  pleaded  nolo 
contendere:  decree  of 
eondemnation  and 
forfeiture  rendered. 
(Notice  of  JadgnwDt 
No.  265.) 

Libel  filed;  selxnretf- 
fected;  pending. 

h      Do. 

Default;  decree  of  eon- 
demnation and  for- 
feiture rendered;  writ 
ofdestructioo.  (Now 
tioe  of  Judgment  Now 
895.) 

Decree  of  coodemna- 
tion  and  fotfeitore 
rendered;  claimant 
pays  costs  tS0.5L 
(NotioeofJadgmeDt 
No.  401.) 
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Cases  under  section  10  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30^  1906,  reported  during  the 
fiscal  year  1910  and  finally  determined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the  courts  at  its 
c/o«e--Con  tinued . 


F.AD. 
ease 
No. 


Chdm&iit* 


Jadldal  district. 


Natnre  of  the  c 


Disposition  or  present 
status  of  case. 


1160 
U63 

nw 

1167 

U71 
U77 

UTS 

1185 

1188 
1180 


J.  Lindsay  Wells 
Co. 


Smith,    KUne   & 
FrenehCk). 

No  claimant , 


D.  Rothschild 
Grain  Co. 


Herbert  F.  Pills- 
bury. 


No  claimant.. 


FaakiBros.. 


Oeorge  SpraoL. 


WamerJenkinson 
Co. 


Tennessee,  eastern 
district. 


P  e  n  n  s  y  1  vania, 
eastern  district. 

Illinois,  northern 
district. 


Arkansas,  eastern 
district. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district. 

District  of  Colom- 
bia. 


Pennsylvania, 
western  district. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district 


Ohio,  southern  dis- 
trict. 

Texas,  southern 
district. 


1191 


1196 


1198 


1904 


1205 


1906 


1206 


1209 


Sehon,  Stephen- 
son^ Co. 


Newport  MIU  Co. 


WestVirginia, 
southern  dis- 
trict 

North  Carolina, 
western  district. 


600  sacks  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  stock  feed 
shipped  from  Georgia  to 
Tennessee. 

5  boxes  of  adulterated  asafetlda 
shipped  from  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania. 

20  barrels  of  adulterated  oys- 
ters shipped  from  Connecti- 
cut to  Ilj(lm>ls. 

1  car  of  adulterated  oats 
shipped  from  Iowa  to  Ar- 


T he  Philadelphia 
Horse  and  Cattle 
MolasseeCa 

Newport  MIU  Co.. 


National  Bakers 
Egg  Co. 

Hudson  Manufso- 
turingCo. 

Quaker  Oats  Co... 


Nodatmant. 


6  barrels  of  adulterated  olives 
shipped  from  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania. 

60  bags  of  adulterated  molasses 
grains  stock  feed  shipped 
from  Virginia  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


70  cases  of  adulterated  eggs 
shipped  from  New  York  u> 
Pennsylvania. 


10  barrels  of  adulterated  olives 
shipped  from  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania. 

275  cases  of  adulterated  tomato 

catsup  shipped  from  Indiana 

to  Ohio. 
1  barrel  of  misbranded  vanilla 

extract  shipped  from   M}> 

souri  to  Texas. 


31  barrels  of  misbranded  ddcr 
shipped  from  Kentucky  to 
WestVirginia. 

700  sacks  of  misbranded  com 
meal  shipped  from  Tennes- 
see to  North  Carolina. 


District  of  Colum-    54  barrels  of  adulterated  mo- 
bia.  lasses  shipped  fh>m  Pennsyl- 

vania to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

North  Carolina,  ,  3  lots  of  misbranded  com  meal 
western  district  j     shipped  from  Tennessee  to 
North  Carolina. 


Pennsylvania 
eastern  district. 


Louisiana,  eastern 
district 


Arkansas,  eastern 
district 


Maryland. 


1  barrel  of  adulterated  desic- 
cated egg  shipped  from  New 
York  toTennsylvania. 

2  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vaniUa  extract 
shipped  from  Illinois  to 
Louiisiana. 

158  cases  of  misbranded  break- 
fast food  shipped  f^om  Illi- 
nois to  Arkansas. 

250  cases  of  adulterated  sar- 
dines shipped  trwn  Maine  to 
Maryland. 


I 


Decree  of  cdbdemn»- 
tion  and  forfeltura 
rendered.  (Notloeof 
Judginent  Mo.  230.) 

Libel  lied;  selxore  af- 
fected; pending. 

Order  of  default  and 
destruction  entered. 
(Notice  of  JudgmenI 
No.  447.)     -*••»—- 

Decree  of  condenma- 
tion  and  forielturt 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  385.) 

Libel  nled;  seizure  af> 
fected;  pending. 

Plea  of  nolocontendere; 
decree  of  condemns 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered;  order  of 
destruction.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.  256.) 

Decree  of  condemns 
nation  and  destruty 
tion  rendered.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
293.) 

Judgment  in  favor  of 
United  States.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
640.) 

Verdict  in  favor  ol 
claimant;  Govern- 
ment appeal  pending. 

Libel  filed:  seizure  tf> 
fected;  claimant's  ex* 
ceptions  to  libel  ovei^ 
ruled;  decree  of  ooa> 
demnation  and  for- 
felture  rendered: 
pending  on  writ  of 
error  to  circuit  court 
of  appeals  for  fifth  cir* 
cuit,  southern  dls> 
trict  of  Texas. 

Decree  of  condemnai- 
tlon  and  forfeiture 
entered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  615.) 

Decree  of  condemnai- 
tion  and  forleiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  358.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  ( N  otloe  ol 
Judgment  No.  254.) 

Decree  of  oondemni^ 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  358.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  destruction 
rendered.  (Notice 
ofJudgmentNo.644.) 

Libel  filed;  seizure  df- 
focted;  pending. 


Decree  of  oondemne- 
tion  and  forielturs: 
claimant's  appeal 
pending. 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forieiture 
rendered;  order  of 
destruction.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.  281 
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Cases  under  section  10  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO^  1906,  reported  dwring  Ae 
fiscal  year  1910  and  finally  determined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the  courts  at  its 
dose-^Contiaued. 


I.dcO. 
ease 
No. 


Qalmant. 


Jndldal  dlstzfot 


Natnraoftiiei 


Diaposltton  or 
Btatosofo 


1310 

1213 

1215 
1216 
1217 
1219 
1231 

1238 

1231 
1232 

1233 

1238 

1245 
1240 

1247 

1248 

1250 
1253 

1256 

1257 

1260 


RotsohlldBros..., 


Mason,  Ehnnan  & 
Co. 


No  claimant. 
do 


William  TTAnning 

ACo. 

Hudjon  Manntao- 
turingCo. 


No  claimant. 


J.  Lindsay  Wells 
Co. 

A.  Russo&Co., 
and  V.  Viviano 
&  Bros. 

Thomas  Roberts 
&Co. 


Noclaimapt. 


Pendleton   Qrain 
Co. 


H.  K.  Cochran. 


P.  Pastene  &  Co. 


Atlantic  Macaroni 
Co. 


Oregon. 

....do 


New  York,  soatb- 
em  district. 

Arkansas,  eastern 
district. 


.do. 


Louisiana,  eastern 
district. 

Texas,  western 
district. 


Ohio,  southern  dis- 
trict. 


Indiana. 


Illinois,  northern 
district. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Arkansas,  western 
district. 

Arkansas,  eastern 
district. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district. 


Massachusetts.. 


.do. 


.do. 


Londonderry 
Spring  Water 
Co. 

OuissippeMata- 

1  0  n  e,  a  n  d  V. 

Viviano    & 

Bros. 
F.  D.  McKinniss 

Co. 


National  Bakers 
Egg  Co. 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Illinois,  northern 
district. 


Ohio,  northern 
district. 


20  kegBof  adoltarated  and  mia- 
branded  blackberry  cordial 
shipped  from  Caliiomia  to 
Oregon. 

85  boxes  of  mlsbianded  oodllah 
strips  shipped  from  Califor- 
nia to  Oregon. 

373  cases  of  adoltarated  froxen 
eggs  shipped  from  New  Jer- 
sey to  New  York. 

Slcasesofa  ijitcrat^td  and  mis- 
branded  1  •  f^:ir  shipped 
fit)m  Kent  IK  ky  to  Arkansas. 

10  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  shipped 
fit>m  Kentucky  to  Arkimsas. 

14  barrels  of  aduIteraUnl  and 


:'L, 


from  Illinoi:    '  •  T Louisiana.. . . 

1  barrel  of  udnit  ;ited  and  mis- 
branded  vanilla  extract 
shipped  from  Illinois  to 
Texas. 

48  cartons  of  misbranded  e  vap- . 
orated  apples  shipped  from 
Vfrginia  to  Ohio. 

aoo  sacksof  misbrandedcotton. 

seed  meal  shipped  from  Tezk- 

nessee  to  tn*Hftna- 
1,850  boxes    of   misbranded 

macaroni    shipped    fnun 

Missouri  to  IllincSs. 

1,100  bags  of  adulterated  coffee 
shipped  from  Virginia  to 
Pennsylvania. 


1,200  poundsof  adulterateddes- 
iccated  e£g  shipped  from  HU- 
nois  to  New  York. 

1  car  of  adulterated  and  mis- 
branded oats  shipped  from 
Missiouri  to  Arkansas. 

....do 


d&trict. 


eastern 


9  barrels  of  adulterated  olives 
shipped  from  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania. 

250  cases  of  misbranded  maca- 
roni shipped  from  New  York 
to  Massachusetts. 

230  cases  of  misbranded  maca- 
roni shipped  fkrom  New  York 
to  Massachusetts. 

33  cases  of  misbranded  water 
shipped  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  District  of  Co- 
bia. 

1,750  boxes  of  mis  b  ran  de  d 
macaroni  shipped  firom  Mis- 
souri to  Illinois. 

40  misbranded  cheeses  shipped 
from  Michigan  to  Ohio. 


1  barrel  of  adulterated  deslcv 
eated  egg  shipped  fh>m  Iowa 
toViii^la. 


Decree  of  ooDdam»- 
tion  and  farfeitara 
rendered. 

Decree  of  ooademna« 
tion  and  fbcfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
JadgmentNo.  506.) 

Decree   of  condemna- 
tion and   forleitara 
rendered. 
Do. 


Do. 


Libel  filed;  seizure  ef- 
f  e  c  t  e  d;  demurrar 
filed:  pending. 

Libel  filed;  seEuuBel^ 
fected;  pending. 


Daonee  of  oondemoft- 
tion  and  destruction 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  519.) 

Decree  of  condemuk 
tlon  and  forfaltare 
rendered. 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeitora 
rendered.  (Noticeof 
Judnnent  No.  262.) 

Libel  filed;  answer 
thereto:  case  heard 
(argued  Apl.  9);  goods 
restored.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  383.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  destruction 
entered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  350.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forloitara 
rendered. 

Decree  of  condemna* 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  452.) 

Judgment  in  favor  of 
United  States.  (No- 
tioe  of  Judgment  No. 
648.) 

Decree    of  oondemnft- 

tion    and   forfeiture 

rendered,    f  Notice  of 

Judgment  No.  487.) 

Do. 


Libel  filed;   seizure  ef- 
fected; piending. 


Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  fbrl^tare 
rendered.  (Notioeof 
Judgment  No.  282.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notioeof 
Judgment  No.  546.) 

Libel  filed;  seizure  flih 
fMled;  pending. 
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Cases  under  section  10  of  the  food  and  dmgs  act  of  June  SO,  1906,  reported  during  the 
fiscal  year  1910  and  finally  determined  during  the  year  or  pending  in  the  courts  at  its 
close---Contin\ied. 


F.AD. 
No. 


1261 
1264 

1265 

1266 

1207 

1273 

1274 

1275 
1277 

1278 
1288 
1291 
1303 

1304 

1300 

1310 

1311 


1311  w 

mix 

1317 


1321 


Bragno  &  Mustarl, 
and  V.  Viviano 
&  Bros. 

W.  B.  Walker  & 
Sons. 


Hudson  Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Hosenstein  Bros. 
(Incorporated.) 


Judicial  district. 


Nature  of  offense  charged. 


Virginia,   eastern 
d&triot. 

Illinois,  northern 
district. 


Texas,  western 
district. 


do.... 


Massachusetts.. 


Leroux  Cider  and  |  Pen  n s y  1  va n  la, 
Vinegar  Co.         I      western  district 


No  claimant. 


Splelman    Bros. 
Co. 


No  claimant. 


....do 

Rigney  ^Co. 


The  Powell-San- 
ders Co.  and  The 
Inland  Crystal 
Salt  Co. 

No  claimant 


....do.. 


WllUam  E.  Shaef- 
fer. 


Moore  Bros. Co... 


Qrape  Products 
Co. 


Georgia,  northern 
district. 


Indiana. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


North     Carolina, 
eastern  district 

Missouri,  eastern 
district. 

North  Carolina, 
eastern  district 

Washington,  east- 
em  district 


Massachusetts. 


Ohio,  southem, 
district 


Maryland . 


North  Carolina, 
eastern  district. 


.....do 

do 

Ohio,  northern 
district 


New  York,  west- 
era  district 


1  box  of  adulterated  desiccated 
ege  shipped  from  New  York 
toVirgmla, 

1,700  boxes  of  misbranded 
macaroni  shipped  from  Mis- 
souri to  Illinois. 

400  cases  of  adulterated  raisins 
shipped  from  California  to 
Texas. 

3  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vanilla  and 
tonka  compound  shipped 
from  Illinois  to  Texas. 

150  cases  of  misbranded  sar- 
dines shipped  from>faine  to 
Massachusetts. 

40  barrels  and  20  half  barrels  of 
adulterated  and  misbranded 
vinegar  shipped  from  Ohio 
to  Pennsylvania. 

44  barrels,  15  half  barrels,  22 
kegs,  and  8  kecs  of  adulter- 
ated castup  snipped  from 
Kentucky  to  Georgia. 


9  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  shipped 
from  Illinois  to  Indiana. 

4  barrels  of  adulterated  desic- 
cated f>eg  shipped  from  Illi- 
nois to  New  York. 


100  bags  of  misbranded  cracked 
corn  shipped  from  Virginia 
to  North  Carolina. 

25  cases  of  adulterated  and  mis- 
branded sugarcreamshlpped 
from  New  York  to  Missouri. 

65  sacks  of  misbranded  meal 
shipped  from  Virginia  to 
Nortn  Carolina. 

700  sacks  of  misbranded  salt 
shipped  from  Utah  to  \^'ash- 
ington. 

574  cans  of  adulterated  frozen 
eegs  shipped  from  Illinois  to 
Massachusetts. 

12  cases  of  adulterated  evap- 
orated apples  shipped  from 
Virginia  to  Ohio. 

17  bags  of  adulterated  evapo- 
rated apples  shipped  from 
New  York  to  Maryland. 

100  sacks  of  misbranded  com 
mealshlpped  from  Tennessee 
to  North  Carolina. 

do 

.do. 


200  misbranded  cheeses 
shipped  from  Mioliigan  to 

74  cases  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  grape  Juice 
shipped  from  Pennsylvania 
toNewYork- 


Dispodtlon  or  present 
status  of  case. 


73477'— AOB  1910 53 


Libel  filed;  sefsure  ef- 
fected; pending. 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered .  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  262.) 

Decree  of  condem- 
nation and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notiee(^ 
Judgment  No.  696.) 

Libel  filed;  seizure  e^ 
fected;  pending. 


Decree  of  condemna> 
tion  and  forfeiturs 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  490.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  621.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  destruction 
rendered;  kegs  and 
barrels  sold  to  pay 
costs.  (Notice  oif 
Judgment  No.  622.) 

Decree  of  condemna-' 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  681.)  , 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered;  \\Titofde-l 
struction  issued. | 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  272.)  j 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  / 

Libel  Died;  seizure  ef- 
fected; pending.  . 

Decree  of  condemna-' 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered. 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  280.)    ) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture' 
rendered.  (Notice  of . 
Judgment  No.  492.)    j 

Decree  of  condenma- 
tlon  and  destruction 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  457.) 

Decree  of  conderona> 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notiee  of 
Judgment  No.  504.) 

Decree   of  condenma- 
tlon  apd  forfeiture 
rendered. 
Do. 
Do. 

Decree  of  condemna- 
nation  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgpient  No.  656.) 

Libel  filed;  seizure  ef- 
fected; demurrer 
overruled;  pending. 
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F.AD. 
case 

No. 


1328 
1329 

1330 

1332 

1337 

1337  w 

1337  X 

1345 

1346 

1351 
1362 
1353 

1356 
1358 

1360 
1361 
1362 
1363 
1366 

1367 


it. 


PnusiDg  Bros. . 
NoclaimaQt... 


....do 


....do.. 


W.  L.  Adamson 
Co. 


J.  K.McIntlreCo. 


Charles  C.  Hig- 
gins  Co. 

Paul  Brierre  & 
Co.,  and  Alart 
&  McOaire. 


No  claimant.. 


John  T.  Gibbons. 


O.  H.  DIckman  & 
Co. 

William  Edwards 
^Co. 


Oakland  Vinegar 
and  PScUe  Co. 


Judicial  diatilot. 


Indiana. 


Illinois,  northern 
district. 


Missouri,  western 
district. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Ohio,  southern 
district. 


.do. 


Ohio,  southern 
district. 

Louisiana,     east- 
ern district. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Michigan,  eastern 
district. 

Louisiana,  east- 
ern district. 

....do 


Indiana. 


Ohio,  northern 
district. 


North     Carolina, 
eastern  district. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

Minnesota.. 


Texas,    southern 
district. 


Nature  of  offense  charged. 


Disposition  or  pieieot 
status  of  case. 


45  barrels  of  misbranded  vine- 
gar shipped  fkrom  Michigan 
to  Indiana. 

25  gaUons  of  adulterated  oys- 
ters shipped  fh>m  Connecti- 
cut to  Illinois. 


20  gallons  of  adulterated  oys- 
ters shipped  from  Connect- 
icut to  SlissourL 


100  cases  of  adulterated  froxen 
eegs  shipped  flrom  Illinois  to 
New  York. 


120  pails  of  misbranded  fish 
shipped  from  Michigan  to 

180  pails  of  misbranded  fish 
shipped  from  Michigan  to 

295  pails  of  misbranded  fish 
shipped  flrom  Michigan  to 

17  barrels  and  125  oases  of  adul- 
terated and  misbranded  cat- 
sup shipped  from  New  York 
toLouiisiana. 

1  barrel  of  adulterated  desio* 
cated  ese  shipped  fh>m  Illi- 
nois to  New  xork. 

25  boxes  of  adulterated  dra- 
gees  shipped  fh>m  New 
York  to  Michigan. 

Various  consignments  of  adul- 
terated oats  shipped  frofn 
Missouri  to  Louisiana. 

Adulterated  oats  shipped  from 
Missouri  to  Louisiana. 


300  pails  of  misbranded  fish 
shipped  ftom  Ohio  to 
Indiana. 

2|  casks  of  adulterated  olives 
shipped  from  New  York  to 

40  sacks  of  adulterated  com 
meal  shipped  from  Vfrglnia 
to  North  Carolina. 

50  sacks  of  adulterated  com 
meal  shipped  from  Vfrglnia 
to  North  Carolina. 

95  sacks  of  adulterated  com 
meal  shipped  from  Vfrglnia 
to  North  Carolina. 

70  sacks  of  adulterated  corn 
meal  shipped  from  Virginte 
to  North  Carolina. 

36  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  shh>- 
ped  from  Michigan  to  Min- 
nesota. 

1  barrel  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vanilla  extract 
shipped  fhmi  Illinois  to 
Texas. 


Decree  of  oondemna- 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered,  motioed 
Judgment  No.  304.) 

Decree  of  oondemna- 
tion  and  destruc- 
tion rendered.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
481.) 

Decree  of  oondemna- 
tion  and  destruc- 
tion rendered.  (No 
tioe  of  Judgment  No. 
475.) 

Decree  of  oondemna* 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered;  writotfd^ 
stracUon  Issued. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  377.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  306.) 

Decree  of  oondemoa* 
tion  and   forfeituie 
rendered. 
Do. 


Decree  of  condemns* 
tion  and  forfeitme 
rendered;  catsup 
destroyed.  (Notice 
ofJudgmeDtNo.590.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  destruction 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  362.) 

Libel  filed;  seUure  ef- 
fected; pending. 


Do. 


Decree  of  condemns 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  6S0.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered. 

Decree  of  oondemna^ 
tion  and  destnietfea 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  560.) 

Libel  filed;  seixure  ef- 
fected; pending. 

Decree  of  coodemnap 
tion  and  Ibrfettart 
roidered. 

Libel  filed;  seisure  ef- 
fected; pending. 

Decree  of  oondemnft- 
tfen  and  forfeltore 
rendered. 

Libel  filed;  telsiira  ef> 
Iteted;  peodhig. 


Do. 
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Cases  under  section  10  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  1906,  reported  during  the 
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W.AD. 
etm 

No. 


ClalniAnt. 


Judicial  dlstriot. 


Nature  of  the  c 


Dtooflttton  or  present 
status  of  the  case. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 

1378 


1380 

1881 
1384 

1388 
1889 

1380 
1302 

1393 


1894 
1306 


1307 

1398 
1403 

1418 
1419 

1420 

1427 
1464 
1474 

1475 


V.     Vhiano     & 
'    Bros. 

V.  VIvlano  & 
Bros.,  and  0. 
Matalone. 


nilnols.  northern 
district. 


.do. 


No 


Minnesota... 


Lezin«;ton  Mill 
and  Elevator 
C5o. 


Illinois, 
district 

North     Carolina, 
eastern  district. 


Missouri,   eastern 
districL 

Missouri,  western 
district. 


Illinois,  northern 
district 

Louisiana,     east- 
em  district 


Provident  Chemi- 
cal Woria. 


....do 

No  claimant.. 


Massachusetts.. 


L.    Nunxiato    & 
Son. 


Bruce  A  West  Co. 


The  Bass  Islands 
Vineyards  Co. 

Samuel  T.  Dioic- 


....do 

New  York,  north- 
em  district 

Washington,  west- 
em  district. 


Tennessee,    mid- 
dle district 

Louisiana,     east- 
em  district 


New  York,  north- 
ern district 


Colorado. 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Colorado. 


No  claimant.., 


8t  Louis  Crystal 
Egg  Co. 


Louisiana,     east- 
em  district 

New  York,  south- 
ern district 


Massachusetts.. 


[4,213    boxes    of   adulterated 
macaroni  shipped  from  Mis- 
[   souri  to  Illinois. 

2,100  boxes  of  adulterated 
macaroni  shipped  from  Mis- 
souri to  Illinois. 


25  boxes  of  misbranded  bitters 
shipped  from  Illinois  to 
Minnesota. 

520  and  80  sacks  of  misbranded 
flour  shipped  from  Nebras- 
ka to  Illinois. 

100  sacks  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  com  meal  ship- 
ped from  Vfrginia  to  Norui 
Carolina. 

300  sacks  of  adulterated  flour 
shipped  fkrom  Nebraska  to 
Missouri. 

625  sacks  of  adulterated  flour 

,  shipped  fjrom  Nebraska  to 
Mi»ourL 

300, 150,  and  200  sacks  of  adul- 
terated flour  shipped  from 
Nebraska  to  lUinoLB. 

20  kegs  of  adulterated  olives 
shipped  from  Italy  to  Lou- 
isiuia. 

1  barrel  of  misbranded  calcium 
phosphate  shipped  from 
New  York  to  Massachusetts, 
.do 


1  drum  of  adulterated  eva] 
1  eggs  _'     .   - 
nois  to  New  "^ork. 


rated  eggs  shipped  from 


SS: 


275  cases  of  misbranded  spa- 
ghetti shipped  from  Callior- 
nia  to  Washington. 

400  and  800  sacks  of  adulter- 
ated flour  shipped  from  Mis- 
souri to  Georgia. 

104  kegs  of  adulterated  olives 
shipped  from  Italy  to  Lou- 
isiana. 

6  drums  of  adulterated  evapo- 
rated eggs  shipped  from  Illi- 
nois to  New  York. 

256  cases  of  misbranded  grape 
Juioe  shipped  from  Ohio  to 
Colorado. 

444  sacks  of  misbranded  stock 
feed  shipped  from  Virginia 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 


35  barrels  and  100  cases  of  adul- 
terated catsup  shipped  from 
Kentucky  to  Louisiana. 

7  cans  of  adulterated  troien 
eggs  shipped  from  Iowa  to 

2  barrels  of  adulterated  desio- 
cated  egg  shipped  from 
XowatoNfewYorkT 


Decree  of  oondemnA- 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered;  order  of 
destruction.  (Notice 

,    of  Judgment  No.658.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  foridtuie 
rendered;  order  of 
destraction.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  no.  658.) 

Decree  of  condemnv 
tion  and  destmction 
entered.  (Notice  of 
Judment  No.  483.) 

Libel  filed;  seizure  ef- 
fected; pending. 

Do. 


Do. 


Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered;  claimant's 
appeal  pending. 

Libel  filed;  seizure  ef- 
fected; pending. 

Decree   of  condemna- 
tion   and    forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  516.) 
Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered. 
Do. 
Do. 


Decree  of  oondemnft- 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judsment  No.  493.) 

Libel  filed;  seizure  ef- 
fected; p«nding. 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  526.) 

Decree  of  condenma- 
tion  and  forfeituos 
rendered. 

Decree  of  oondemn»- 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  450.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  435.) 

Libel  filed;  seizure  ef- 
fected; pending. 

Do. 


Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  destruction 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  462.) 

Libel  filed;  seizure  ef- 
fected; pending. 
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F.&D. 
oast 
No, 


Claimant. 


I 


Judid&l  district. 


Nature  of  the  case. 


Dbposltion  or  prBseot 
•tatuBof  tbec  -- 


1400 
1606 

l£Oe 

1516 

1590 

1535 
1540 

1556 
1586 

1501 
1502 
1602 
1607 

1006 
1626 
1620 
1635 


No  claimant... 


Don  A.  Sani(vd. 


Harbauer-Marleau 
Co. 


No  claimant.. 


New  York,  cast- 
em  district. 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


P  e  n  n  8  7 1  vania, 
western  district. 


New  York,  east- 
em  district. 


The  Dannemiller 
Coffee  Co..  and 
the  Qranam 
Orooery  Co. 


Vlri 


irginia, 
district. 


,  western 


No  claimant.. 


Lerouz  Cider  and 
Vinegar  Co. 


Wisconsin,    east- 
em  district. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Louisiana,  eastem 
district. 

P  e  n  n  s  y  1  vania, 
westem  district. 


Louisiana^     MSt- 
em  district. 

do 


No  claimant.. 


Georgia,  northem 
district. 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Michigan,  eastern 
district. 

Tennessee,    west- 
em  district. 

Mississippi  north- 
era 


Isslppi,  noi 
i  dis&lct. 


Texas,    southern 
district. 


100  cans  of  adulterated  frozen 
eggs  shipped  from  Illinois  to 

144  packages  of  adulterated 
currants;  48  packages  of 
adulterated  raisins  offered 
for  sale  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

75  barrels  and  120  barrels  of 
misbranded  vinegar  shipi)ed 
from  Ohio  to  Pennsylvania. 

100  cans  of  adulterated  frozen 
eggs  shipped  from  Illinois  to 
New  Yonc. 

10  cases  of  misbranded  coffee 
shipped  from  New  York  to 
ViiT^ttia. 

50  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vine^  shipped 
from  Illinois  to  Wisconsin. 

48  bales  of  adulterated  cloves 
delivered  for  shipment  from 
New  York  to  Ohio. 

2  drums  of  adulterated  desic- 
cated eeg  shipped  from  Illi- 
nois to  LouisKUia. 

33  barrels  and  16  half  barrels  of 
adulterated  and  misbranded 
vinegar  shipi>ed  fhmi  Ohio 
to  Pennsvlvanla. 

100  cases  of  adulterated  toma- 
to puree  shipped  from  Ken- 
tacky  to  Louisiana. 

192  cases  of  adulterated  tomft* 
to  pulp  shipped  trom  Mary- 
land to  Louisiana. 

48  boxes  of  misbranded  cloves 
shipped  from  New  York  to 
Georgia. 

15  boxes  of  misbranded  maca- 
roni shipped  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

17  boxes  of  misbranded  suear 
shipped  from  Ohio  to  Michi- 
ean. 

542  sacks  of  adulterated  com 
bran  shipped  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Tennessee. 

812  cases  of  adulterated  sar- 
dines shipped  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  MlssiasippL 

50  cases  of  adulterated  sar- 
dines shipped  from  New 
York  to  Texas. 


Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  destmctioo 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  537.) 

Decree  of  oondemn»- 
tion  and  destruction 
rendered .  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  531.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgmoit  No.  681.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  destruction 
rendered.  (Notioe  of 
Judgment  No.  537.) 

Decree  of  oondemnap 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  545.) 

Libel  filed;  seizure  ef- 
fected; pending. 

Decree  of  condemnap 
tion  and  destruction 
rendered.  (Notioe of 
Judgment  No.  529.) 

Libelfiled;  aeizme  ef* 
fected;  i>ending. 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
entered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  685.) 

Libelflled;  seizure  cf- 
fteted;  pending. 

Do. 


Do. 


Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notioe  of 
JudffOMnt  No.  600.) 

Libelflled;  seizure  d^ 
fected;  pending. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Pending:  RECAPITULATION. 

Libel  filed,  seizure  effected 46 

Decree  of  condenmatlon  and  forfeiture;  pending  on  writ  of  error 1 

Verdict  in  favor  of  claimant:  Government's  appeal 1 

Decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture;  claimant's  appeal 1 

Libel  filed;  seizure  effteted;  claimant's  exceptions  to  libel  overruled:  decree  of  condemnation 

and  forfeiture  rendered ;  pending  on  writ  of  error  to  circuit  court  of  appeals 1 

Total 50 

Terminated  In  favor  of  the  United  States: 

Decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture. 133 

Goods  released  on  bond 4 

Total TT:  1» 

Dismissed 12 

Terminated  in  favor  of  claimant S 

Total  number  of  cases 201 
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Cam  undsr  (hsfood  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  t906,  repoti&d  for  criminal  proseciUion 
durif^  thefucal  yean  1908  ind  1909,  andfaudlu  determined  during  (he  fiscal  year  1910. 


F.AD. 


Defendant 


Judicial  district 


Nature  of  offense  charged. 


Disposition  of  the  c 


32 
84 
09 
118 
121 
182 

177 

IM 
197 
220 
243 
253 

274 

283 
286 
SIO 
311 


C.  B.  Woodworth 
Sons  Co. 


HeeklnSpioeCo., 
J.RoachAbeU.... 


Nave  McCord  Mer- 
cantile Ck). 


W.  a.  Dean  &  Son. 


Edward  Weeten 
Tea  and  Spice 
Co. 


H.  Boeckman.  ■ 


John  A.  Tolman 
Co. 


Hajmor  Manufno- 
turingCo. 


"RUfn     Creamery 
Rtgney&Co 


The  Edward  Wes- 
ten  Tea  and 
Spice  Co. 

S.  W.  Weidler  Co. 


Nathan  Tucker. 


New  York,  west- 
em  district 


Ohio,  southern 
district. 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Missouri,  western 
district. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district 


Missouri,  eastem 
district. 


New  York,  east- 
em  district 


Illinois,  northem 
district. 


Virginia,   eastern 
dUtrict. 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


New  York,  east- 
em  district. 


Missouri,  eastem 
district. 


Ohio,      southern 
district 


.do. 


Audubon  Canning 
Co. 


A.J.Hllbert&Co. 


P.Hohenadel,Jr., 
Co. 


D.    B.    Scully 
Sirup  Co. 


Iowa,      southern 
district. 


Wisconsin,    east- 
em district. 


Illinois,  northem 
district 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vanilla  extract 
from  New  York  to  Ohio. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vanilla  flavor 
from  Ohio  to  Kentucky. 

Offer  for  sale  of  misbranded 
cocaine  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
lemon  extract  trom  Missouri 
to  Kansas. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded   black  _pep] 
to  Disti 


»per 
rict 


.do. 


from  New  York 
of  Columbia. 
Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  extract 
from  Missouri  to  Kansas. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  honey  from 
New  York  to  New  Jersey. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  ma- 
ple simp  from  Illinois  to 
Iowa. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  extract 
from  Virginia  to  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Offer  lor  sale  of  adulterated 
and  misbranded  butter  in 
District  of  Columbia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  maple  simp 
from  New  York  to  Missouri. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  extract 
from  Missouri  to  Indian 
Territory. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  meal 
from  Ohio  to  Virginia. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  drag 
asthma  spedflo  from  Ohio  to 
District  of  Columbia. 


Shipment  of  misbranded 
canned  com  from  Iowa  to 
Utah. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
lemon  extract  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  Minnesota. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  peas 
trom  Illinois  to  Indiana. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  ma- 
ple sirap  from  Illinois  to 
Washington. 


guil 


Defendant  pleaded 

guUtv  and  lined  SIOO. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  5.) 
Defendant  pleaded 

guilty  and  fined  15 

and    costs.    (Notice 

of  Judgment  No.  48.) 
Defendfmt  pleaded 

Tuiltv  and  fined  1100. 

Notice  of  Judgment 

^0. 10.) 
Defendant   convicted; 

fined  1200  and  costs; 

writ  of  error  allowed; 

pending. 
Defendant  pleaded 

guilty;  sentence  sus- 

? ended.  (Notice  of 
udCTient  No.  158.) 

Defendant  convicted 
and  fined  fioa  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
194.) 

Information  filed; 
demurrer  sustained; 
pending  on  appeal. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  260.) 

Motion  In  arrest  of 
judgment  denied;  de- 
fendant convicted 
and  fined  $50.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
271.) 

Defendant  convicted: 
motion  In  arrest  ox 
Judgment  and  fbr 
new  trisd  pending. 

Defendant   pleaded 

Band  fined  SIOO. 
:e  of  Judgment 
!.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guUty  and  fined  1100. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  403.) 

Defendant  convicted 
and  fined  $50.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
194.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  $5; 
costs,  $17.85.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
170.) 

Verdict  In  favor  of 
Government;  motion 
in  arrest  of  judgment 
and  new  trial  pend- 
log- 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  $25 
and  costs.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.432.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  fined  $25 
and    costs.    (Notice 


of  Judgment  No.  1 4 1 . ) 

Defendant    pleaded 

guilty  and   fined  1 


cent  (Notice  of 
Judnnent  No.  321.) 
Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  290.) 
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F.AD. 
case 
No. 


316 
318 

334 

341 

342 
349 
353 
418 
422 
429 
436 


437 
438 


458 
4fi9 


481 


494 


495 


502 


605 


Defendant 


W.    0.    Dean   & 
Sons. 


Forbes  Brothers 
Tea  and  Spice 
Co. 


.do. 


.do. 


W.O.  Dean  4c  Son. 


The  King  Cereal 
and  Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Harshalltown 
Syrup  and  Su- 
gar Co. 

R.  E.  Funsten 
Dried  Fruit  and 
Nut  Co. 

Clinton  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co. 


R.  E.  Funsten 
Dried  Fruit  and 
Nut  Co. 

Wisconsin  Butter 
and  Cheese  Co. 


....do 

WiUiam  Huff. 


\French  Silver 
/    Dragee  Co. 


S.  J.  Van  LIU  Co. 


Price  &  Lucas  Ci- 
der and  Vinegar 
Co. 

Hanley  A  Kin- 
sella  Coffee  and 
Spice  Co. 

Calumet  Tea  and 
Coffee  Co. 

Atwood  &  Steele 
Co. 


W.B.GloofkeCo. 


Judicial  district 


Nature  of  offense  charged. 


New  Yoric.  south- 
em  district 


Idissourl,  eastern 
district 


.do. 
.do. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Illinois,  northem 
district. 


Iowa,  southern 
district. 


Missouri,   eastem 
district. 


Iowa,  southern 
district. 


Missouri,   eastem 
district. 


Wlsoonshi,    east- 
district. 


.do., 
.do.. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Maryland. 


Penns  y  1  v  a  n  i  a, 
western  district. 


Missouri,   eastern 
district. 


Illinois,  northern 
district. 

Illinois,  northern 
dlstrfet. 


Oregon.. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  pepper  from 
New  York  to  Washington. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  extract 
from  Missouri  to  Mississippi. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  extract 
from  Missouri  to  Texas. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  strawberry  ex- 
tract from  Missouri  to  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  pepper  from 
New  York  to  Washington. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  flour  from  Illi- 
nois to  Ohio. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  sirup 
ftom  Iowa  to  Nebraska. 


Shipment  of  misbranded  evap- 
orated apples  ftom  Missouri 
to  Ohio. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  glu- 
ten feed  fh>m  Iowa  to  New 
York. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  dried 
apples  from  Missouri  to  In- 
diana. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  milk 
ftom  Wisconsin  to  Illinois. 


.do., 
.do.. 


(Shipment  of  adulterated  con- 
fectionery from  New  York 
to  California. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  tomato  catsup 
fh>m  Maryland  to  Massachu- 
setts. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Onio. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  pepper  from 
Missouri  to  Texas. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  pepper  from  Illi- 
nois to  Montana. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  lemon  extract 
from  Illinois  to  Idaho. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  sirap  from 
Washington  to  Oregon. 


DlspoBittonoftha 


Defendant 


nended.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  158.) 

Defendant  convicted 
and  fined  $400.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
339.) 

ConsoUdated  with  318 
and  341.  (NoUce  of 
Judgment  No.  339.) 

ConsoUdated  with  318 
and  334.  (NoUce  of 
Judgment  No.  330.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ana  sentence 
suspended.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.  158.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guiltv  and  fined  $10. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  317.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guiltv  and  fined  $20. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  469.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10 
and  costs.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  161.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guiltv  and  fined  $50. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  391.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10 
and  costs.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  161.) 

Defendant  pleaded 

guilty  and  sentence 

suspended.    (Notice 

of  Judgment  No.  206b) 

Do. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $25 
and  costs.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  423.) 

Cirouit  court  reversed; 
circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals decided  in  fa- 
vor of  defendant 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  249.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
gniltv  ana  fined  $150. 
(Notice  of  Judgxneot 
Judgment  No.  156.) 

Defendant  convictea 
and  fined  $50:  costs, 
$22.70.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  24a) 

Defenoant  pleaded 
niiltv  and  fined  $50. 
Notice  of  Judgment 
^o.  210.) 

Defendant  fined  tSD. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  288.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $11.30.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.  313.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $3Sw 


guU 
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Ca§e$  under  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30,  1906,  reported  for  criminal  prosecution 
during  the  fiscal  years  1908  and  1909,  and  finally  determined  during  the  fiscal  year  1910 — 


Continued. 


516 

521 
542 
552 

557 
550 

571 

580 

501 
503 

504 
007 

600 

610 

611 

612 
613 
616 
617 


Charles  L.  Heinle 
Specialty  Co. 


Marshalltown 
Syrup  and  Su- 
gar Co. 

Newton  Tea  and 
Spice  Co. 

Muscatine  French 
Cheese  Co. 


O.  L.  Gregory 
Vinegar  Co. 

Dennis  Rupert 
Dupuis. 

Bertin  &  Leporl. . 


WiseolaCo.. 


Athens    Bottling 
Works. 

Acme  Mills  Co. . . . 


F.   H.   FInley   & 
Son. 

JohnA.  FalckCo.. 


The  Dow  &  Snell 
Co. 


H.  F.  Kaulman  & 
Co. 


Baker  Preserving 
Co. 


A.  L.  Pllsbury,  Jr 


Koca  Nola  Co. 


Stelnhardt    Bros. 
ACo. 


Mcllvaine  Bros.. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district. 


Iowa,      southern 
district. 

Ohio,      soutliem 
district. 

Iowa,      southern 
distrtet. 


Alabama,    north- 
em  district. 

Missouri,   eastern 
district. 


California,  north- 
em  district. 


Alabama,    north- 
era  district. 


Georgia,  northern 
district. 

Oregon 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

New  Jersey 


Ohio,      northern 
district. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Colorado. 


Louisiana,  eastern 
district. 


Georgia,  northern 
district. 


New  York,  south- 
em  district. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district. 


Disposition  of  the  case. 


Shipment  by  vendees  of  de- 
fendant guarantor  of  adul- 
terated and  misbranded  va- 
nilla extract  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Delaware. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
sirup  from  Iowa  to  Colo- 
rado. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  pepper  from 
Ohio  to  Mississippi. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
cheese  from  Iowa  to  Illinois 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  from 
Alabama  to  Georgia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  drug 
(Radol)  from  Missouri  to 
District  of  Columbia. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  olive  oil  from 
California  to  New  Mexico. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
sirup  from  Alabama  to 
Louisiana. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  cafe 
coca  from  Georgia  to  Loui- 
siana. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  gluten  flour 
from  Oregon  to  Washington. 

Offer  for  sale  of  adulterated 
water  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
headache  cure  from  New 
Jersey  to  Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  spirits  of  cam- 
phor from  Ohio  to  Michigan. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  drug  (damiana) 
from  New  York  to  Maryland. 


Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  sirup  from 
Colorado  to  Nebraska. 

Shipment  of  misbranded  coke 
extract  from  Louisiana  to 
Tennessee. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  Koca  Nola  from 
Georgia  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Shipment  of  misbranded 
damiana  from  New  York  to 
Massachusetts. 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  oolocynth  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Michigan. 


Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $25 
and  costs.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  380.) 

Consolidated  with  353. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  469.) 

Defendant  convicted: 
motion  for  new  trial 
pending. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  110 
and  costs.  (Notice  of 
Judnnent  No.  431.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $25 
and  costs. 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $50 
and  costs.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  184.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
Euiltv  ana  fined  $100. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  417.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  finen  $25 
and  costs.  (Notice of 
Judgment  No.  504.) 

Defendant  fined  $5  and 
costs.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  235.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guiltv  ana  fined  $25. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  250.) 

Defendant  convicted 
and  fined  $10.  ^otice 
of  Judgment  No.  175.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
non  vultand  sentence 
suspended.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.418.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $25  and  costs. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  550.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  to  adultera- 
tion; nol.  pros,  as  to 
misbranding;  fined 
$100.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  245.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10 
and  costs.  (Notkwof 
Judgment  No.  209.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  fined  $10 
and  costs.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  236.) 

Defendant  convicted 
and  fined  $50.  (Notice 
of  Judgment  No.  202.) 

Defendant  convicted 
and  fined  $200.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
501.) 

Defendant  pleaded 
non  vult  contendere 
and  fined  $10.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment 
No.  390.) 
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C(ue9under  the  food  cmd  drug$  act  of  June  30, 1906,  reported  for  criminal  proMcuHmi 
dwrinp  thefaoal  years  1908  and  1909,  and  finally  deterrmned  during  thefi$cal  year  1910-^ 
Gontinuea. 


F.&D. 

No. 

Defendant. 

Jodldal  district. 

Nature  of  oflsnse  charged. 

Dispoaitioaofthecaask 

618 

MoIIralneBios... 

Pennsylvania, 

Shipment  of  adulterated  and 

eastern  district. 

mishranded  colocynth  from 
Pennsylyanla  to  Texas. 

and  661. 

a20 

F.  A.  Thompflon 

mchlffan,  eastern 

Shipment  of  mishranded  asa- 

Defendant  pleaded 

<bCo. 

district. 

foeUda  fh>m   Michigan   to 
Illinois. 

nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $10.    Notice  of 

621 

Berlin  &  Lepori... 

CaUfornla,  north- 

Shipment  of  mishranded  oil 

Jodnnent  No.  157.) 
Defendant  pleaded 
cuUtT  and  fined  $100. 
(NotlM<rfJadgmefit 
^0. 417.) 

era  district. 

from  California  to  Washing- 
ton. 

622 

TheFamng-NelUs 

New  Yoric^orth- 
era  district. 

Shipment     of     mishranded 

Defendant  pleaded 
guilty  ao<ffined$12& 
(Nodes  of  Jodgmeot 
No.  624.) 

Drag  Co. 

York  to  Michigan. 

626 

Parrlsh  Bros.  (In- 

Maryland 

Shipment  of  nUsbnnded  pep- 
per fh>m  Maryland  to  Vir- 

Defendant pleaded 
guflty  and  fined  $50. 
Notke  of  Judgment 
No.  IfiO.) 

Defendant  pleaded 

oorporated). 

ginia. 

627 

Frederick  Stearns 

Michigan,  eastera 

Shipment  of  nUsbranded  ex- 

A Co. 

district: 

tract  of  damiana  firom  Michi- 
gan to  Tennessee. 

nolo  contendere  and 
fined  $5.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  346.) 

RECAPITULATION. 

terminated  in  favor  of  the  United  States 60 

terminated  in  favor  of  the  defendant 1 

Total 61 


Oiues  under  section  10  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  30,  1906,  reported  during  (he 
fiscal  years  1908  and  1909  and  finally  determined  during  the  fiscal  year  1910. 


F.&D. 
case 
No. 


Claimant. 


Judicial  district. 


DlspoeitloaorthMHe. 


115 


153 
154 

163 


176 


188 


208 


210 


Knowlton  Dan- 
derineCo. 


West  Virginia, 
northern  dis- 
trict. 


65  casee  of  mishranded  drag 
shipped  from  Michigan  to 
West  Virginia. 


\  rArw«n.a.  M.f4M^    1779  cases  of  mishranded  molas- 

|C.  E.  Coe i^iISS?'  *®***™  A    sea  shipped  from  Tennenee 

I  \   uiBVH.b.  I    to  Arkansas. 


Wichita     Whole- 
sale Grocery  Co. 


Bouvier  Specialty 
Co. 


Qetz  Bros.. 


Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell  Mining 
Co. 

ParrottdcCo 


Kansas. 


District  of  Colum- 
bfa. 


California,  north- 
era  district. 


District  of  Colum- 
hla. 


Callforala,  north- 
era  district. 


285  cases  mishranded  canned 
tomatoes  and  145  cases  of 
mishranded  canned  peas 
shipped  from  Indiana  to 
Kansas. 

109  cases  of  mishranded  drug, 
"  Buchu  Qln,"  shinped  from 
Kentucky  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

900  cases  of  mishranded  canned 
cora  shipped  from  Iowa  to 
Callforaia. 


525  cases  of  mishranded  buck- 
wheat flour  shipped  from 
New  York  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

5,995  cases  of  mishranded 
canned  pineapples  shipped 
from  Hawaii  to  California. 


Judgment  for  claimant; 
circuit  court  of  ap> 
peab  afllrmed  lower 
court.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  284.) 

Verdict  for  defendant; 
affirmed  by  droult 
court  of  appeals. 

Decree  of  oondonn^ 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  512.) 

Decree  of  condemmk 
tion  and  forlUtore 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  160.) 

Defendant  paid 
$8.40;  goods  rek 
on  $1,000  bond;  no 
decree  entered. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  440.) 

Bond  filed;  costs  paid; 
goods  released. 


Decree  of  condemn*- 
tion  and  forfdtura 
rendered.  (Notice of 
Judgment  Na  436.) 
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Catei  under  section  10  of  the  food  amd  drugs  act  of  Jwne  30,  1906,  reported  during  the 
fuml  yeare  2908  and  1909  andfinaUy  determined  during  the  fiscal  year  1910— ConVd, 


No. 


234 

271 
287 
287a 
280 

362 

447 
490 

451 
478 

fiOO 

601 
508 
509 


ClalmaBt. 


H.F.  Alton. 


537 


546 


555 


574 


C.    A.    HattOD 
Flour  Co. 


MaoLarMi   Impe- 
rial Cheese  Co. 

Lee^CadyA  Smart 

CEUlottACo 

Charles  Fodmey.. 


Western  Reserve 
SympCo. 


Smith    Bros.    & 
BnrdeekCo. 


Ritchie^  Co.. 


Joseph  Speldel 
Grocery  Co. 

B.  S.  Snow  A  Co. . 


HipoUteEggCo... 


MusoUno  &  Ber- 
ger. 


8.  H.  Beller  Gro- 
cery Co. 


Oakland  Vinegar 
and  Pickle  Co. 


528  I  Morris  Spiegel.. 
A.  £.  Beitxel... 


JodkialdlBtriot 


CaMfdmia,  north- 
em  district. 


....do... 


P  e  n  n  8  y  1  vanla, 
eastern  district. 

Michigan,  eastern 
district. 


.do. 


Louisiana,  eastern 
district. 


Illinois,  eastern 
district. 


Iowa,  sonthem 
district. 

Arkansas,  western 
district. 


West  Virginia, 
northern  dis- 
trict. 

Massachusetts 


Illinois,  southern 
district. 


Massachusetts.. 


Oakland  Vinegar  , 
and  Pickle  Co. 


No  claimant. 


Missouri,  western 
district. 


WestVIrginIa, 
northern  dis- 
trict 

Georgia,  northern 
district. 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


Ohio,      northern 
district. 


Alabama,  middle 
district. 


Gross,  Kelly  A  Co. 


New  Mexico.. 


Natortoftbec 


1,000  sacks  of  Bisbnuided 
fkmr  stiipped  from  Oregon 
to  California. 

300  sacks  of  mlsbranded  flour 
shipped  tnm  Oregon  to 
Cafifomia. 

85  cases  of  adulterated  cheese 

shipped  fkom  Maryland  to 

Pennsylvania. 
50  cases  of  mlsbranded  Maple- 

Ine  shipped  flrom  Ohio  to 

Michigan. 

10  cases  of  mlsbranded  Maple- 
Ine  shipped  flrom  Ohio  to 
Michigan. 

11  barrels  of  mlsbranded 
whisky  shipped  fh>m  Vir^ 
ginia  to  Louisiana. 

48  cases  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  sirup  shipped 
from  Ohio  to  Illinois. 

900  oases  of  mlsbranded  canned 
peas  shipped  flrom  Wiscon- 
sin to  Iowa. 

26  barrels  of  mlsbranded  vine- 
gar shipped  from  Kentucky 
tbiUinoIs. 

80  barrels  of  misbranded  vine- 
gar shipped  from  Ohio  to 
West  Virginia. 

150  cases  ot  misbranded  canned 
blueberries  shipped  from 
Maine  to  Massachusetts. 

50  cases  of  adulterated  eggs 
shipped  from  Missouri  to 
IlUnois. 


2  barrels  of  misbranded  olive 
oil  shipped  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Massachusetts. 

78  cases  of  misbranded  caimed 
sirup  shipped  from  Illinois 
to  Missouri. 

08  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
mlsbranded  vinegar  shipped 
from  Michigan  to  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

3  cases  of  misbranded  beaver 
oil  shipped  flrom  New  York 
to  Georgia. 

10  cases  of  misbranded  Buchu 
gin  stiipped  fh>m  New  York 
to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

25  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  shipped 
from  Michigan  to  Ohio. 

26  barrels  of  misbranded  vine- 
gar shipped  from  Kentucky 
to  Alabama. 


46  cases  of  misbranded  sirup 
shipped  from  Nebraska  to 
New  Mexico. 


DiQNMlttoDorthecMt, 


Decree  of  ooadenuia- 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  439.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  443.) 

Goods  released  on 
bond. 

Decree  of  condemna* 
tion   and    forfeiture 
rendered. 
Do. 


Deoree  of  oondemna- 
tlon  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  361.) 

Court  sustabied  de- 
murrer to  libeL  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 
283.)        ^^ 

Bond  filed;  costs  paid; 
goods  released. 

Decree  of  oondenma- 
tlon  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No. 373.) 

Bond  dven  for  de- 
strucoon  of  goods. 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  488.) 

Libel  filed;  seixure  ef- 
fected; decree  of  con- 
demnation, forfei- 
ture, and  destruction 
rendered;  appealed 
to  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

Decree  of  condenma- 
tlon  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  489.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  458.) 

Decree  of  oondemnap 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice of 
Judgment  No.  688.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Nottoeof 
Judgment  No.  239.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.l34.) 

Decree  of  condemn!^ 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  193.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  fbrfleiture 
rendered;  order  of  de- 
struction. (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  160.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  302.) 
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Caaes  under  $eetion  10  of  the  food  and  drug$  act  of  June  30, 1906,  reported  durina  the 
fiecal  yean  1908  and  1909  and  finally  determined  during  thefiical  year  1910— Convd. 


F.AD. 
one 
No. 


daimaot. 


Judkdal  district. 


Nature  of  tba  c 


Dispooition  of  the 


580 


689 

600 

696 
696 

697 

696 

699 

600 
601 
602 
603 


Woodrow  A  Lewis. 


Ooddard  Grocery 
Co. 


Quaker  Oats  Co.. 


8.  H.  LeTin'sSons 


French  Lick 
Springs  Hotel. 


Consolidated  Gro- 
cery Co. 


Harbauer-Marleau 
Co. 


Radams  Microbe 
Killer  Co. 


Asheville  Grocery 
Co. 


Bradfleld  Regula- 
tor Co. 


....do 

No  claimant.... 


I 
604  I  Philip  G.Affleck. 


606 


I.  R.  Howard. 


614    No  claimant. 


615 


624 


631 


Bradfleld  Regula- 
tor Co. 


Libby,  McNeil  & 
Libby. 


Alabama-Georgia 
Syrup  Co- 


New  York,  south- 
ern district. 


Missouri,   eastern 
district. 


Georgia,  southern 
district. 


Pennsylvania, 
eastern  district. 


California,  north- 
em  district. 


Maryland. 


Florida,  southern 
district. 


Illtnols,  northern 
district. 


Washington,  west^ 
em  district. 


North     Carolina, 
western  district. 


Louisiana,  eastem 
district. 


Missouri,   eastern 
district. 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


....do... 
Indiana. 


Maryland. 


Missouri,   eastern 
district. 


Louisiana,  eastem 
district. 


Tennessee,    west- 
em  district. 


400  cases  of  canned  baking 
powder  shipped  fktmi  Penn- 
sylvania to  New  York. 


42  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  shipped 
from  Ohio  to  Missouri 

350  sacks  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  feed  shipped 
from  Maryland  to  Georfpa. 

2,300  packages  of  misbranded 
canned  tomatoes  sliipped 
from  Delaware  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

50  cases  of  misbranded  wine 
shipped  from  Colorado  to 
CalUomia. 

34  cases  of  misbranded  min- 
eral water  shipped  from  In- 
diana to  Maryland. 

1,500  sacks  of  misbranded  oats 
shipped  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Florida. 

60  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  vinegar  shipped 
from  Ohio  to  Illinois. 

25  cases  of  misbranded  Rad- 
ams Microbe  Killer  shipped 
from  California  to  Wasning- 
ton. 

120  sacks  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  cotton>seed 
meal  shipped  from  Tennes- 
see to  North  Carolina. 

27  cases  of  misbranded  Moth- 
er's Friend  shipped  from 
Georgia  to  Loulaana. 

57  cases  of  misbranded  Moth- 
er's Friend  shipped  from 
Georgia  to  Missouri. 

12  cases  of  misbranded  Rad- 
ams Microbe  Killer  shipped 
from  New  York  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

2)  eross  of  misbranded  Make- 
Man  Tablets  oflered  fbr  sale 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

200  cases  of  misbranded  canned 
apricots  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Indiana. 

200  sacks  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  molasses  grains 
shipped  fh>m   Virginia  to 
Maryland. 

36  cases  of  misbranded  Moth- 
er's Friend  shipped  from 
Georgia  to  Missouri 

200  cases  of  misbranded  con- 
densed milk  shipped  from 
Ulinols  to  Loi  ' 


427  cases  of  misbranded  aku^ 
sUrup  shipped  fh>m  Ala- 
bama to  Tenno 


Decree  of  condeniD»> 
tion,  forfeiture,  and 
destruction  rendered. 
(Notice  of  Judgmaot 
No.  364. ) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfdtore 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  274.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  fotfeltura 
rendered.  (Notioeof 
Judgment  No.  171.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeitare 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  455.) 

Goods  released  oo 
bond. 

Decree  of  oondenma- 
tion  and  forieltur* 
rendered.  (Notioeof 
Judgment  No.  121.) 

Decree  of  condemns 
tion  and  forfeitare 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  334.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeitare 
rendered.  (Notioeof 
Judgment  No.  187.) 

Decree  of  oondenma- 
tion.  forflelture,  and 
destraction  rendered. 
(Notioe  of  Judgment 
No.  62S.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeitors 
rendered.  (Notioeof 
Judgment  No.  179.) 

Decree  of  condemns 
tion  and  forfeitare 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  203.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeitare 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  366.) 

Decree  of  condemns 
tion,  fbrfeiture,  and 
destmction  rendered. 
Notice  of  Judgmeot 
No.  206.; 

Decree  of  condemn** 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notioeof 
Judgment  No.  201.) 

Decree  of  oondenma- 
tion  and  forfeitare 
rendered.  (Notioeof 
Judgment  No.  saa) 

Decree  of  condenma- 
tion,  forfeiture,  and 
destruction  rendered. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  174.) 

Decree  of  oondenm^ 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  366.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notioeof 
Judgment  No.  223.) 

Decree  of  condemna- 
tion and  forfeitare 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  127.) 
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Cases  under  section  10  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  1906,  reported  during  the 
fiscal  years  1908  and  1909  and  finally  determined  during  the  fiscal  year  19/0— Cont'd. 


case 
No. 


633 


Claimant. 


S.  PetflrsoQ^Co.. 


Judicial  district. 


Illinois,  nortbero 
district. 


Nature  of  offense  charged. 


23  barrels  of  adulterated  and 
misbranded  dder  yineear 
shipped  from  Ohio  to  IIU- 
nols. 


Disposition  of  the  case. 


Decree  of  oondemni^ 
tion  and  forfeiture 
rendered.  (Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  168.) 


BECAPITULATION. 

Oases  terminated  in  favor  of  the  United  States: 

Decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture 43 

Goods  released  on  bond 5 

4 

Oases  terminated  In  favor  of  claimant 8 

Total '. ~M 

Suits  for  breach  of  conditions  of  bonds  filed  by  claimants  in  proceedings  under  section  10 
of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  1906,  determined  during  the  fiscal  year  1910, 


F.&D. 
case 
No. 


Obligor. 


Judicial  district. 


Cause  of  action. 


Disposition  of  the  case. 


97 


J.   O.  Dom  and 
Thomas  F.Cun- 


Climax  Coffee  and 
Baking  Powder 
Co.  and  Ameri- 
can Surety  Co. 


Louisiana,  eastern 
district. 


Ohio,  southern 
district. 


Disposing  of  wine  previously 
condemned  for  aoulteration 
and  misbranding  in  viola- 
tion of  terms  of  bond  filed 
by  claimant  to  secure  its  de- 
livery to  him. 

Disposing  of  coffee  previously 
condemned  for  mubrandinE 
in  violation  of  terms  of  bond 
filed  by  claimant  to  secure 
redelivery  to  it. 


Court  directed  verdict 
and  signed  iudement 
in  favor  of  toe  United 
States  forll,000,  with 
6  per  cent  interest 
fh>m  June  16. 1908. 

Judgment  In  mvor  of 
the  United  States; 
damages  assessed  at 
$200  and  costs  121.86. 


Cases  terminated  in  favor  of  the  United  States 2 

CASES  REPORTED   BT  DEPARTMENT  COLLABORATORS. 

Increased  eflBciency  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  by  local 
healthy  food,  and  drug  oflBcers  of  the  States  and  tne  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,  acting  under  commissions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, manifested  itself  during  the  year.  In  January  carefully 
drawn  instructions  were  sent  to  each  commissioned  state  official, 
explaining  the  requirements  to  be  observed  in  the  preparation  or 
cases  and  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  collection  of  samples. 
Beginning  with  number  123,  aavance  copies  of  each  notice  of  judg- 
ment have  been  furnished  to  such  officials  and  they  now  receive 
information  of  all  decisions  of  courts  in  cases  arising  under  the  act 
as  soon  as  the  information  is  available.  The  endeavor  has  been  to 
interest  the  health,  food  and  drug  offixjers  of  the  States  and  the  Dis- 
tript  of  Columbia  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  and  the  results 
obtained  appear  in  the  following  tables: 
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Oates  under  section  t  of  the  food  and  druge  ad  qf  Jttne  SO,  X90€,  reported  to  UnUed  SMea 
attomeyi  by  eoUaboraJtora  of  thA  Department  agad  fi/Mily  determined  during  the  fieoal 
year  1910. 


Nof 


Defeadant 


Judicial  district. 


Offense  charged. 


Pisposltlon  of  tbc 


840 


860 
800 


870 
880 
800 

400 

41c 
420 


440 
46c 

4fi0 
40c 
600 

610 
62c 
63c 


W.  H.  HanlMm  & 
Co. 


EUJahE.Blougb. 


Ohio,  foutliem 
district 


District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


SanraelC.  Harier, 
UoghWalUs 


.do. 


Robert  B.Kanode. 


.do. 
.do. 


Mlsbranded  k«ioa flavor 
shipped  from  Ohio  to  Ken- 
tucKy. 


AdalteEated  oream  shipped 
ftrom  Virginia  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

.do. 


David  T.Stnp. 


Adulterated  and  mlsbranded 
ice  cream  offered  for  sale  in 
District  of  Cohimbia. 

AduUered  milk  shipped  from 
Maryland  to  Distriet  of  Co- 
Inmol^ 

....do 


Newton  Tea  and 
Spice  Co. 


William  W.Boper, 
CharlQ  A.  Walter. 


Lyman  T.  Robin- 
son. 


George  R.  Reeves. 
Albert  Mack 


Ohiojsouthern 
district. 


DIstrlotofCoIom- 


.do.... 

..do.... 
.do.... 


Samuel  C.  Harley 
Arthur  Swart.... 


.do...,, 
.do.... 


Washiniiton     B. 
Chichester. 


NetUeCarr. 


Lynden  W.  How- 
ard. 


William  C.  Null. 


.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 
.do.... 


8.  A.  Thomas. 


.do. 


Mlsbranded  strawberry  ex- 
tract shipped  fhmi  Ohio  to 
Kentucky. 


Adulterated  milk  shipped 
firom  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 


.do. 


Adulterated  milk  shipped 
from  Vlrgtaiia  to  District  of 
Columbia  (2  shipments). 


Adulterated  milk  shipped 
from  Virginia  to  DisMct  of 
Columbia. 


.do. 


Adultemted  ercam  shipped 
from  Virginia  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

Adulterated  milk  shipped 
from  Virghila  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

Adulterated  mttk  shipped 
from  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 


.do. 


Adulterated  cream  shipped 
from  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

Adulterated  mUk  shipped 
from  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

Adulterated  cream  shipped 
from  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 


Defendant  pleaded  nolo 
contendere;  fined  S6 
and  costs,  S24.10. 
(NoUoe  of  Judgment 
No.  881.) 

Defendant   pleaded 

Jullty;  fined  810. 
NoUoe  of  Jtidgment 
Jo.  186.)       ^^ 
Do. 
Defendant   pleaded 
cullty;   fined  82S. 
mottoaofJudgpMol 
No.  213.) 
Delendant   pleaded 
guilty;  fined  810. 

iNotioe  of  Judgment 

Defendant   pleaded 

guilty;  fined  815. 

(Notioa  of  JudgmoBl 

No.  214.) 
Defendant   pleaded 

guUty;  fined  810  and 

costs.  819.35.      (No- 

tloaof  Judgmnnt  No. 

380.) 
Defendant   pleaded 

guilty:  fined  816. 

(Notioe  of  Judgment 

No.  228.) 
Defendant   pleaded 

^-  ^ ■'...    -    .at 

So.  JSJ.) 
Defoodant    pleaded 

guilty;  fined  130— IIS 

for  each  offense.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 

214.) 
Defendan  t    pleaded 

guilty;    fined  $15. 

( Notioe  of  Judgment 

No.  214.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty:   fined  $15. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  214.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;    fined  $15. 

(Notioe  of  Judgment 

No.  241.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;    fined  810. 

(.Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  204.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

gui  tty  ;    Imcd  $10. 

( Notice  of  Judgmeot 

No.  2U5.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty:    fined  $10. 

( Notioe  of  Judgment 

No.  2ti7.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;    fined  $10. 

(NotioG  of  Judgment 

No.  2tiH.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;    fined  $10. 

( Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  287.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;    fined  $10. 

( Notice  of  Judgmeot 

No.  2^) 
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Ga$a  under  Bection  t  of  ike  food  and  druge  act  of  June  SO.  1906^  reported  to  United  Staies 
attomeffi  by  collaboraton  qf  the  Deptaiment  and  finally  determined  during  the  fiscal 
year  ISlO-^Continned, 


eeae 
No. 


Defendant 


Jndlotel  district 


Offense  charged. 


Disposition  of  the 


Mo 
56c 
Sflc 

670 
690 

eoo 

Clc 

62c 
640 

«6o 

66e 

67c 

680 
60c 
70c 
71c 
72c 
73o 
74c 


George  L.  Hilder- 
brand. 


Samnel  C.  Harley. 
John  Irvine 


DlstnotofColum- 


...do 


.do. 


Thomas  F.  Myers. 

Edgar  W.  Feaster. 

George  P.  Altman. 

Laban    B.    Arm- 
strong. 

WilUam  D.  Zim- 

merman. 
Albert  A.  Boyer... 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


George  W.Bosley. 
Ben  White 


.do. 


.do. 


Joseph  W.BIschof. 


JohnH.AIlnott. 


..do... 


.do. 


James   Kelley   A 
Son. 


George  M.   Kep- 
hart 


Horace  H.  Smith. 


....do. 

do. 

....do. 


Charles  H.  Dlzon. 


Lawrence  B.  Jones 


.do. 


.do. 


CharloM.  Parks. 


.do. 


Adulterated  milk  shipped 
from  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

Adulterated  cream  shipped 
from  Virginia  to  District  of 
Columbia. 


.do. 


Adulterated  cream  shipped 
from  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 


.do. 


Adulterated  milk  shipped 
from  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 


.do. 


.do. 


Adulterated  cream  shipped 
from  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 


.do. 


.do. 


Adulterated  and  misbranded 
ice  cream  offered  for  sale  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


Adulterated  cream  shipped 
from  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

Adulterated  cream  shipped 
from  Virginia  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

Adulterated  cream  shipped 
from  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

Adulterated  milk  shipped 
from  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

Adulterated  cream  shipped 
from  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

Adulterated  milk  shipped 
from  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

Adulterated  cream  shipped 
from  Virginia  to  District  of 
Columbia. 


D>rt'n(}ant   pleaded 

guilty;  fined  110. 

( N  o L  icu  of  Judgment 

No.  312.) 
Dercndant   pleaded 

R  u  i  1 1  y ;  lined  110. 

( Notioo  of  Judgment 

No.  308.) 
Defendant   pleaded 

guilty;  fined  lia 

( Notice  of  Judgment 

D         _  it   pleaded 

^Uiiiy;  fined  110. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  336.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;  fined  110. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  338.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;    fined  15. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  347.) 
Defendant   pleaded 

guilty;    fined  110. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  335. ) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;  lined  110. 
Defendant   pleaded 

eullty;  fined  110. 

( Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  425.), 
Defendant   pleaded 

guilty;  fined  110. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  331.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;  fined  $10. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  430.) 
Court  instructed  Jury 

to  brln^  in  verdict  of 

not  guilty.    (Notice 

of  Judgment  No. 

438.) 
Defendant   pleaded 

guilty;   fined  $10. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  446.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;  fined  $10. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  446.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;  fined  110. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  451.) 
Defendant   pleaded 

guilty;  fined  110. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  460.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

Slty;  fined  110. 
»tice  of  Judgment 
.  479.) 
Defendant  pleaded 
guilty;  fined  $10. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  502.) 
Defendant  pleaded 
guilty;  fined  110. 
(Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  484.) 
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Ca»es  under  section  t  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  1906,  reported  to  United  8tate$ 
attorneys  by  coUabarators  of  the  Department  and  finally  determined  during  the  fitoal 
year  i5./(?— -Continued. 


F.AD. 
oeae 

No. 

Defendant. 

Judicial  district. 

Oflense  charged. 

Disposition  of  thaoMa. 

75c 
760 
77c 

William     M. 
Thompson. 

Edwin  M.  Horlne. 

Qeorge  A.  Wilbon. 

George  L.  Hllder- 
brand. 

Arthur  Swart 

Albert  Mack 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

do .-.. 

do 

do 

Adulterated   cream   shipped 
from  Virginia  to  Distrid  of 
Columbia. 

Adulterated     milk    shipped 
from  Maryland  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

do 

Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;  fined  110. 

fNoUce  of  Judgment 

No.  485.)         ^^ 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;  fined  110. 

[NoUce  of  Judgment 

No.  503.) 
Defendant   pleaded 

guilty;  flnedSS.  (No- 
tice of  Judgment  No. 

538.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;  fined  SIO. 

(NoUce  of  Judgment 

No.  557.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty:   fined  110; 

(NoUce  of  Judgment 

No.  558.) 
Defendant    pleaded 

guilty;  lined   S20. 

(Notice  of  Judgment 

No.  590.) 

78c 

do 

80c 
82c 

do 

do 

Adulterated   cream   shipped 
from  Virginia  to  Distrfct  of 
Columbia. 

Adulterated     milk     shipped 
from  Virdnia  to  District  of 
Columbia. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Gases  terminated  in  favor  of  the  United  States 43 

Gases  terminated  in  favor  of  defendant 1 

Total 44 

Pines : 1490.00 

Costs $43.51 

Ckises  under  section  10  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June  SO,  1906,  reported  to  United  Slates 
attorneys  by  collaborators  of  the  Department  during  ihefi»cal  year  1910. 


P.  AD. 
case 
No. 

Claimants. 

Judicial  district. 

Subject  of  oflenae. 

Disposition  or  status 
the  case. 

30c 

The  Robinson  Ci- 
der and  Vinegar 
Co. 

J.  Lindsay  Wells 
Co. 

Interstate    Ware- 
house and  Ele- 
vator Ck>. 

Kansas 

78  casks  of  misbranded  vinegar 
shipped  from  Michigan  to 
Kansas. 

300  sacks  of  misbranded  cotton- 
seed meal  shipped  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Tennessee. 

2  carloads  of  adulterated  oats 
shipped  from  Missouri  to 
Georgia. 

20.000  pounds  of  adulterated 
hay  shipped  flrom  Nebraska 
to  Georgia. 

3  boxes  of  misbranded  butter 
shipped  from  Wyoming  to 

Costs  paid;  goods  r»- 
leased  on  11.000  bond. 
(NoUce  of  Judgment 
No.  207).          ^^ 

Case  dismissed  oo  pay- 
ment of  costs  and  r»> 
labeling  of  Joods. 

tion  and  forfeitare 
rendered.  (NoUoeol 
Judgment  No.  101.) 

31c 
330 

47o 

Tennessee,  middle 
district. 

Georgia,  northern 
district. 

.  ...do 

58c 

Utah 

tion  and  destraotioo 
rendered:  goods  de- 
stroyed by  order  of 
court 
Costs  paid;  eoo^  r»- 
leased  on  1100  bond. 

terminated  In  favor  of  the  United  States 5 
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THE  TWENTY-EIGHT  HOUB  LAW. 
BNFORCEMBNT  OF  THE  ACT. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  passed  the  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  twenty-eight  hour  law  (act  of  June  29,  1906;  34  Stat.,  607)  was 
consistently  continued.  The  Department  brought  to*  the  attention 
of  the  Attorney-General  438  apparent  violations  of  the  statute  during 
that  period.  This  is  more  than  double  the  nxunber  of  violations  re- 
ported in  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  only  208  cases  being  transmitted 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  that  period.  In  the  fiscal  year  1908, 
however,  685  cases  were  reported  for  prosecution.  There  has  been 
no  slackening  in  the  activity  of  the  Department's  inspectors,  and  the 
results  shown  would  make  it  appear  that  the  common  carriers  are 
not  manifesting  the  same  disposition  to  obey  the  act  in  the  past  fiscal 
year  as  in  the  fiscal  year  prececUng.  In  fairness,  however,  it  should 
DC  said  that  a  large  number  of  violations  out  of  this  total  occurred  in 
one  district,  so  that  the  apparent  disregard  of  the  statute  is  not  quite 
so  general  as  would  otherwise  seem  to  oe  the  case.  Of  the  438  cases 
reported,  together  with  those  coming  over  from  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  659  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year ;  penalties  were 
assessed  in  139  cases,  and  29  cases  were  dismissed  for  insufficiency  of 
evidence.  In  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  of  the  208  cases  reported  dur- 
ing that  period,  together  with  those  coming  over  from  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  305  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  Jime  30,  1909; 
penalties  were  assessed  in  617  cases,  and  81  cases  were  dismissed 
because  of  the  insufficiency  of  evidence.  In  the  fiscal  year  1909,  33 
cases^or  about  5  per  cent,  resulted  adversely  to  the  Government;  in 
the  fiscal  year  1910,  19  cases  were  lost,  or  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
total.  In  1909,  the  penalties  collected  amoimted  to  $73,490;  costs 
paid  $11,539.85.  In  1910  penalties  in  the  sum  of  $16,5()0  were  re- 
covered, and  costs  in  the  sum  of  $2,919.35  were  paid. 

If  there  has  been  any  considerable  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
handling  stock  in  transit,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  statistics  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  twenty-eight  hour  law  during  the  fiscal  year  1910. 
More  than  twice  as  many  instances  of  apparent  violations  of  the 
statute  were  reported  in  1910  as  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding.  It  is 
true  that  the  amount  of  the  penalties  collected  in  1909  is  far  greater 
than  in  1910,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  cases  were  reached 
for  trial  in  1909  than  in  1910.  The  Government  does  not  regard  the 
twenty-eight  hour  law  in  the  light  of  a  revenue  measure.  Its  purpose 
is,  of  course,  to  protect  live  stock  in  interstate  transportation.  Expe- 
rience in  the  enforcement  of  the  present  act  lends  some  support  to 
the  view  that  more  adequate  protection  would  be  afforded  live  stock 
if  a  provision  were  incorporated  in  the  act  requiring  carriers  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  minimum  speed  on  all  stock  trains.  It  often 
happens,  at  the  present  time,  that  railroad  companies  comply  rather 
with  the  letter  or  the  statute  than  its  spirit.  By  unloading  live  stock 
frequently  they  keep  within  the  law,  but  great  suffering  is  thereby 
infficted  on  the  animals,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  expense  to 
the  shippers,  all  of  which  would  be  avoided  if  carriers  were  required 
to  move  live  stock  to  destination  with  reasonable  dispatch.  The 
enactment  of  such  a  measure  would  round  out  the  existing  act  and 
emphasize  the  desire  of  Congress  that  live  stock  in  transit  must  be 
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humanely  handled.    Of  the  need  for  such  a  provision  of  law  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

Nor  could  it  be  said  that  Congress  would  be  very  far  in  advance  of 
the  state  legislatures  in  enacting  such  a  measure.  The  act  of  March 
19,  1903  (ch.  144,  Laws  of  North  Dakota,  1903,  p.  195),  provides, 
in  effect,  that,  common  carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  live 
stock  shall  maintain  on  all  stock  trams  within  the  State  an  average 
minimum  speed  of  not  less  than  20  miles  per  hour.  The  act  of  April  4, 
1905  (ch.  5,  Laws  of  Nebraska,  p.  57),  provides,  in  effect,  tnat  it 
shall  be  the  dutv  of  stock-yards  companies  to  unload  live  stock  within 
one  and  one-half  hours  from  the  time  of  arrival  at  the  tracks  connect- 
ing with  the  yards  and  the  tender  of  the  live  stock  to  the  company. 
Section  10606  (Stock  shipments,  rate  of  speed)  of  the  act  of  March  29, 
1909  (Laws  of  Nebraska,  1909,  ch.  96,  p.  403),  provides,  in  effect,  that 
common  earners  shall  transport  live  stock  at  a  minimum  speed  of  not 
less  than  18  miles  per  hour.  The  supreme  court  of  that  State  (in 
Cram  v.  Chicago,  Burlmgton  and  Qumcy  R.  R.  Co.,  122  N.  W.,  31) 
has  declared  this  statute  constitutional.  The  act  of  March  7,  1907 
(ch.  276,  Laws  of  Kansas,  1907,  p.  448),  provides,  in  effect,  that 
common  carriers  shall  transport  live  stock  at  a  minimum  speed  of 
not  less  than  15  miles  per  hour.  The  act  of  April  10,  1907  (ch.  115, 
Laws  of  Iowa,  1907,  p.  119),  provides,  in  effect,  that  common  carriers 
shall  move  cars  of  hve  stock  at  the  highest  speed  consistent  with 
reasonable  safety,  and  that  the  board  of  railroaa  commissioners  shall 
determine  the  speed  at  which  live  stock  shall  be  moved.  The  act  of 
May  17,  1907  (Laws  of  Illinob,  1907,  p.  264),  provides,  in  effect,  that 
live  stock  shall  not  be  confined  by  a  common  carrier  in  any  car  longer 
than  thirty-six  consecutive  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
they  shall  be  fed  and  watered.  A  CaUfomia  statute  (Laws  of  1905, 
ch.  612)  prescribes  thirty-six  hours  as  the  maximum  period  of  con- 
finement of  live  stock  by  carriers  without  unloading  for  food,  water, 
and  rest.  The  period  of  rest  must  be  at  least  ten  consecutive  hours. 
The  act  of  1905  (Laws  of  Florida,  ch.  51)  makes  twenty-eight  hours 
the  maximum  period  of  confinement  of  live  stock  by  carriers,  and  also 
provides  a  maximum  of  three  hours  for  detention  in  the  cars  at  desti- 
nation. A  bill  (H.  R.  19041)  was  introduced  in  the  House  last  session 
requiring  carriers  to  maintain  a  minimum  speed  of  not  less  than  16 
miles  per  hour  on  all  stock  trains  in  interstate  commerce.  It  was 
referred  to  committee,  no  further  action  being  taken.  Tins  measure 
was  prepared  by  me,  at  the  request  of  persons  interested  in  the  pro- 
tection of  live  stock  in  transit. 

DECISIONS  OF  THB  COUBTB. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1910  the  following  important  decisions  were 
handed  down  in  cases  arising  under  the  twenty-eight  hour  law: 

United  States  v  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

(Circular  No.  20,  Offioe  of  the  Solicitor;  not  reported  In  the  Federal  Reporter.] 

It  was  char^  in  this  case  that  the  Southern  Pacific  ConuMny  had  failed  to  comity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  in  that  they  unloaded  stocK  into  pens  which  were  Doik 
properly  equipped  for  feeding,  resting,  and  watering  live  stock,  as  required  by  the  act. 
In  charging  the  jury  Judge  Sean  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  prevent  or 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  cruelty  incident  to  the  transportation  of  live  stock.    Stating 
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that  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury  as  to  whether  the  pens  were  properly  equipped,  the 
court  said  that  the  statute  did  not  define  what  was  a  properly  equipped  pen,  but 
simply  provided  that  they  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  stock  to  be  properly 
restea,  fed,  and  watered  therein.  It  was  held  no  defense  to  say  that  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  stock  would  not  consent  to  their  removal  to  such  pens.  The  word 
"knowinglv''  as  used  in  the  act  was  held  to  mean  ''with  knowledge  of  the  facts//  it 


being  the  duty  of  the  company  or  its  agents  to  use  reasonable  dilligence  to  know  the 
facta;  the  word  "willfully^'  was  held  to  mean  intentionally  and  voluntarily.  Proof 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  was  deemed  sufficient.  The  jury  was  permitted 
to  fix  the  amount  of  the  penalty. 

UNrrED  States  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co. 
[173  Fed.,  764;  Ctrcolar  No.  21,  Office  of  the  Solicitor.) 

This  case  covered  a  shipment  of  calves,  transported  from  Aulander,  N.  C,  to  Norfolk, 
Va.  Owine  to  the  failure  of  the  conductor  of  the  freight  train  to  report  the  time 
during  whicn  they  had  been  without  feed,  rest,  and  water  on  his  train,  tne  stock  were 
confined  in  violation  of  the  statute.  It  was  claimed  hy  the  defendant  company  that 
ihey  had  issued  instructions  to  their  employees  covering  such  shipments,  which  the 
conductor  had  foiled  to  observe  in  this  case.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  fourth 
circuit  held  this  no  defense,  reversing  the  lower  court.  A  suit  under  the  statute  waa 
held  to  be  a  civil  proceeding.  The  words  '^knowingly  and  willfully,''  as  used  in  the 
act,  do  not  import  an  evil  motive.  Lack  of  foresight  and  due  diligence  on  the  part  of 
BgentB  of  a  carrier  of  live  stock  are  imputable  to  the  carrier,  and  it  was  expressly  held 
that,  in  this  case,  the  carrier-knowingly  and  willfully  violated  the  act.  The  assess- 
ment of  the  penalty  was  for  the  court. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  v.  UNrrED  States. 

1171  Fed.,  360;  Circular  No.  23,  Office  of  the  Solicitor.) 

It  was  alleged  in  this  case  that  the  compan>r  had  transported  a  consignment  of  sheep 
from  Reno,  Nov.,  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  in  violation  of  the  act.  Upon  appeal  from  a 
decision  in  £avor  of  the  United  States,  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  ninth  circuit 
held  that  the  statute  was  not  unconstitutional,  as  delegating  legislative  power  to  the 
shipper,  because  he  was  authorized  to  extend  the  time  of  confinement  of  his  stock 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-six  hours.  The  contention  that  the  act  was  void  for 
uncertainty  in  rcugiard  to  its  provisions  for  the  confinement  of  sheep  was  overruled. 
It  was  also  held  that  the  shipment,  not  the  train  load,  was  the  unit  ot  violation. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  v.  Unh-ed  States. 

1171  Fed.,  364;  Circular  No.  24,  Office  ol  the  Solicitor.) 

An  unlawful  confinement  of  sheep,  loaded  at  Corinne,  Utah,  consigned  to  South 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  was  alleged  in  this  case.  It  was  contended  that,  while  the 
defendant  company  owned  the  road  over  which  the  shipment  was  transported,  to  bring 
the  prosecution  in  any  other  district  than  the  one  within  which  the  violation  took 
place  was  contrary  to  the  sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  circuit  court 
of  appeals  for  the  ninth  .circuit  held,  however,  in  effect,  that  as  a  proceeding  under 
the  statute  was  a  civil,  not  a  criminal,  action,  the  point  was  not  wel 


:  well  taken. 

UNrrED  States  v.  St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards  Company. 

[Cficolar  No.  25,  Office  of  the  Solicitor;  not  reported  In  the  Federal  Reporter.] 

This  case  involved  four  shipments  of  live  stock  from  points  in  Nebraska  to  South  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  The  defendant  was  a  terminal  company.  The  court  held,  in  effect,  that 
it  was  a  railroad  company  within  the  meaning  of  the  act;  that  the  transportation  from  the 
points  of  origin  to  the  stock  j^ardsat  South  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  a  continuous  shipment; 
that  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  remedial  and  that  the  defendant,  a  connectii\g  carrier, 
must  learn  at  its  peril  how  long  live  stock  delivered  to  it  had  been  previously  con- 
fined without  water,  feed,  and  rest;  that  while  in  mitigation,  it  was  no  defense  to  say 
that  the  defendant  acted  promptly  and  quickly  in  transporting  the  live  stock  to  the 
unloading  pens. 
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Unitbd  States  v.  Stock  Yards  Terminal  Company. 

[178  FM.,  19;  CfrDoIar  No.  36,  OfDoe  of  the  Solloltor;  Ciroalar  No.  33,  OlBoe  of  the  SoUoitor.] 

This  case  involved  a  shipment  of  live  stock  from  Montana  to  Chicago,  111.,  via  St. 
Paul.  The  initial  carrier  nad  itself  transported  the  live  stock  be  vend  the  statutory 
limit  without  water,  food,  or  rest  at  the  tune  they  were  delivered  to  the  defendant^ 
which  thereafter  confined  them  for  two  hours  and  five  minutes  additional.  Judg- 
ment was  secured  against  the  initial  carrier.  The  lower  court  held  that,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment had  recovered  from  the  initial  carrier,  the  defendant  was  not  suable  in  this 
case.  On  appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court  was  affirmed  upon  a  different  ground,  namelv,  that  the  defendant  had 
not  knowingly  and  willfullv  violated  the  statute,  applying  the  doctrine  in  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company  v.  United  States  (169  Fed.,  69;  Circular  No.  17, 
Office  of  the  Solicitor). 

UNrrED  States  v.  Southern  Pacific  Co. 

[172  Fed.,  900:  aroolar  No.  28,  Office  of  the  SoUoitor.] 

The  court  held  in  this  case  that  an  action  by  the  United  States  under  the  twenty- 
eight-hour  law  is  a  civil  action,  with  all  the  ordinary  incidents  thereof,  including 
the  liability  of  the  defeated  party  for  costs.  In  such  a  case,  in  the  district  of  Ore^n, 
a  docket  or  attorney's  fee  of  $40  is  taxable  against  the  defendant,  according  to  sections 
824  and  837,  Revised  Statutes.  It  was  held  that  the  prevailing  party  was  not  entitled 
to  tax,  as  part  of  the  costs,  the  fees  of  the  marshal  for  serving  subpoenas  on  witnesses 
without  the  district  and  more  than  100  miles  from  the  place  of  trial;  the  mileage  for  wit- 
nesses of  the  prevailing  party  may  be  charged  only  from  any  point  to  which  a  subpoena 
would  run,  namely,  from  any  point  within  the  district  and  for  not  exceeding  100  miles 
from  without  the  district.  Under  section  850,  Revised  Statutes,  the  United  States 
is  entitled,  when  the  provailing  party,  to  tax  as  costs  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  »1- 
aried  employee  taken  from  his  place  of  business  to  attend  as  a  witness  tor  the  Govern- 
ment regardless  of  the  distance  traveled  by  him. 

Unh-ed  States  v.  Northern  Pacific  Terminal  Co. 

[Ciroular  No.  30,  Office  of  the  Solicitor;  not  reported  In  the  Fedeiml  Reporter.] 

In  this  case  the  defendant  contended  that  being  a  terminal  company  it  was  not  a 
carrier  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  also  that  the  defendant  could  not  be  held 
liable  on  a  consignment  when  the  Government  had  theretofore  recovered  from  the 
initial  carrier  for  confining  the  same  shipment.  Both  these  contentions  were  over- 
ruled. The  court  also  held  that  the  time  consumed  in  switching  cars  of  live  stock 
from  one  track  to  another  about  the  switching  yards  should  not  be  deducted  from  the 
time  of  carriage. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  Railway  Co.  v.  Unfted  States. 

[Circular  No.  31,  Office  of  the  Solicitor.] 

On  March  14, 1910,  by  an  evenly  divided  bench,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  tihe  sixth  circuit,  holding 
that  the  shipment  and  not  the  train  load  is  the  unit  of  violation  under  the  statute. 
(See  Circulars  Nos.  2  and  3;  159  Fed.,  33,  38.)  No  opinion  on  the  merits  was  delivered. 
On  April  4, 1910,  upon  motion  of  the  plaintiff  in  error,  a  rehearing  was  granted,  and  the 
case  has  been  set  for  reaigument  during  the  month  of  October,  1910. 

Wabash  Railroad  Co.  v.  United  States. 

[178  Fed.,  5;  Circular  Na  35,  Office  of  the  Solicitor.] 

This  case  covered  a  shipment  of  cattle  from  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  to  Elmo,  Mo.  A 
judgment  was  rendered  against  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company  for  confining  the  cattle 
more  than  twenty-eight  hours.  A  printed  request  for  extension  of  the  time  to  thirty- 
six  hours  accompanied  the  shipment.  The  lower  court  ruled  out  this  reouest  and  dis- 
re^rded  it  in  entering  the  judgment.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  tne  eighth  cir- 
cuit reversed  the  decision  of  the  trial  court  and  held.that  a  legal  request  for  confinement 
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of  live  stock  may  be  made  by  the  authorized  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  particular  ship- 
ment; that  such  a  request  may  be  printed,  engraved,  or  stamped  and  partly  in  hand- 
writing; a  legal  request  mav  be  made  on  or  in  a  railroad  form  separate  and  apart  from 
a  printed  bill  of  lading  or  other  railroad  form  than  one  which  contains  the  request  alone; 
such  a  request  may  be  made  before  the  transportation  of  the  shipment  commences;  and 
Buch  a  reauest  may  be  made  although  it  is  not  induced  by  any  emergency  or  con- 
tingency that  arises  after  the  transportation  commences  and  that  was  unforeseen  at  that 
time. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fb  Railway  Co.  v.  XJNrrED  States. 

[178  Fed.,  12;  Circular  No.  36,  Office  of  the  Solicitor.] 

This  case  involves  an  appeal  by  the  plainti£f  in  error  from  a  judgment  in  the  lower 
court  for  five  violations  of  the  act.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  and  held  that  a  suit  under  the  act  is  a  civil 
action  and  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Government  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  a  verdict  against  the  defendant.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  fix  the  pen- 
alty. The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a  legal  request  for  extension  of  time  to 
thirty-six  hours  was  also  decided  in  this  case  the  same  as  in  the  one  reported  in  Circular 
No.  35,  Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Co.  v.  United  States. 

[178  Fed.,  16;  Circular  No.  37,  Office  of  the  Solicitor.] 

The  questions  presented  in  this  case  were  the  same  as  in  the  case  reported  in  Cir- 
cular No.  36,  Office  of  the  Solicitor.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit 
held,  in  addition  to  the  questions  above  referred  to,  that  under  the  twenty-eight  hour 
law,  whether  an  extension  request  complies  with  the  statute  is  a  question  of  law  for  the 
court;  it  is  error  to  submit  such  question  to  the  jury. 

The  most  noteworthy  case  before  the  courts  during  the  past  year 
was  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad  Company  v.  United 
States.  It  is  the  first  case,  under  the  present  statute,  to  reach  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  issue  being  narrowed  to  a  single  important  point — 
the  unit  of  violation  as  contemplated  by  the  act.  It  is  the  practice 
of  railroad  companies  to  transport  many  different  consignments  of 
live  stock  in  the  same  train  load;  should  tne  Supreme  Court  decide,  as 
the  Government  contends,  that  the  consignment  is  the  unit  of  viola- 
tion, the  penalties  for  the  detention  of  live  stock  will  be  proportion- 
ately larger  than  if  that  court  should  hold  the  train  load  to  be  the  unit. 
It  would  seem  probable  that  the  Government  will  secure  a  favorable 
ruling  in  the  case,  since  the  district  court  and  the  court  of  appeals 
both  ruled  in  its  favor  when  the  case  was  before  them. 

United  States  v.  National  Stock  Yards  Company,  involving  the 
liability  of  a  terminal  company,  in  general,  under  the  act,  is  also 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  ancl  will  probably  be  reached  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad  Com- 
pany V.  United  States  is  reargued.  It  involves  the  liability  of  a  stock- 
yards company  under  the  statute.  The  district  and  circuit  courts 
both  decided  against  the  Government  in  this  case,  though  the  same 
question  has  been  twice  resolved  in  favor  of  the  Government  in  other 

i'urisdictions  (United  States  v,  St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Circular 
io.  25;  United  States  v.  Northern  Pacific  Terminal  Co.,  Circular  No. 
30) ;  these  decisions  hold'flatly  that  such  companies  are  liable  under 
the  act.  Where  companies  similarly  organized  have  been  held  not 
amenable  to  the  act,  the  decision  was  based  on  the  view  that  they 
were  not  shown  to  have  knowingly  and  wilfully  violated  its  terms,  as 
provided  in  section  3  (United  States  v.  Sioux  City  Stock  Yards  Co., 
162  Fed.,  556;  same,  167  Fed.,  126;  United  States  v.  Terminal  Stock 
Yards  Co.,  178  Fed.,  19).     While  these  cases  may  have  disposed  of 
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the  issues  involved,  they  establish  no  precedent  as  to  the  liability  of 
stock  yards  or  terminal  companies  in  general.  Indeed,  Judge  Reed, 
in  the  Sioux  City  Stock  Yards  case,  held  that  the  aefendant  was 
amenable,  in  general,  to  the  act. 

A  novel  situation  is  presented  in  the  Stock  Yards  Terminal  case. 
The  Government  had  recovered  from  the  initial  carrier,  and  sought 
to  recover  also  from  the  connecting  carrier,  b^  which  the  same  ship- 
ment of  live  stock  was  further  transported  m  violation  of  the  act. 
The  lower  court  decided  that  the  terminal  companv  had  not  violated 
the  law,  thus  holding  that  the  time  during  which  the  stock  had  been 
confined  by  the  preceding  carrier  could  not  be  counted  against  the 
defendant.  This  decision  disregards  the  plain  provisions  of  the  act. 
No  explanation  is  given  as  to  the  ground  on  which  the  decision  is 
based.  The  court  did  not  even  recognize  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  sue  either  carrier,  at  its  election,  but  held,  in  effect,  that  the 
defendant  had  not  violated  the  law  because  it  did  not  confine  the 
stock  on  its  own  line  over  twenty-eight  hours.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  circuit  court  of  aopeals  for  the  eighth  circuit,  while  affirming 
the  court  below,  sought  otner  ground  of  decision.  There  is  now  pend- 
ing, before  the  same  appellate  court,  United  States  v.  Wabash  Rail- 
road Co.,  which  involves  the  converse  of  the  proposition  in  the  Stock 
Yards  Terminal  case.  In  that  case  the  Government  recovered,  first, 
from  the  terminal  company  for  a  confinement  of  stock  on  its  own 
line,  of  less  than  twenty-eight  hours,  the  initial  and  connecting  car- 
rier having  theretofore  coimned  the  same  shipment  in  excess  of  the 
statutory  period.  After  recovering  from  the  terminal  company, 
proceedings  were  instituted  against  the  initial  carrier;  under  these 
circumstances  the  lower  court  held  that  the  Government  could  not 
recover.  Obviously,  the  torment  of  hunger,  thirst,  ^d  weariness 
increases  after  the  statutory  period  expires;  consequently.  Congress 
must  have  intended  in  this  statute  to  prohibit  carriers  from  accepting 
stock  for  further  transportation,  when  they  had  been  already  con- 
fined in  violation  of  the  act,  extending  to  live  stock  the  humane  pro- 
tection demanded  by  their  nature  and  the  conditions  of  transit  by 
rail.  The  decision  of  the  lower  court  in  the  Stock  Yards  Terminal 
case  seems  to  proceed  on  the  theorv  that  live  stock  in  the  course  of 
continuous  transportation  require  feed,  water,  and  rest  only  at  the 
end  of  twenty-eight  hour  periods,  but,  if  not  fed,  watered,  and  rested 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  they  suffer  no  increasing  detriment 
until  anotner  twenty-eight  hours  has  expired. 

In  United  States  v.  Stockyards  Terminal  Railroad  Company  (178 
Fed.,  19;  Circular  No.  33,  Office  of  the  Solicitor)  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit  applied  the  construction  of  the  expres- 
sion ''knowingly  and  willfully,  as  laid  down  in  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  Railroad  Co.  v.  United  States  (169  Fed.,  69,  71 ;  Circular 
No.  17,  Office  of  the  Solicitor).  The  court  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
defendant  not  having  actual  knowledge  of  how  long  the  live  stock 
had  been  without  water,  feed,  and  rest  when  it  accepted  them,  did 
not  knowingly  and  willfully  violate  the  act.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  court  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  discuss,  in  this  connection, 
the  duty  of  connecting  carriers;  as  the  decision  now  stands,  it  might 
be  held  to  support  the  view  that  of  connecting  carriers  none  violate 
the  law  except  those  having  actual  knowledge  of  the  period  of  pre- 
vious confinement.  It  was  stipulated  that  it  was  the  duty  of  railroad 
agents  to  mark  the  billing,  so  as  to  show  connecting  carriers  when 
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and  where  the  shipment  had  feed,  rest,  and  water.  This  was  not 
done  in  this  case.  It  might  well  oe  contended,  therefore,  that  the 
terminal  company  acted  at  its  peril  if  it  transported  this  consign- 
ment farther  where  the  billing  lailed  to  ^ive  any  information  as  to 
watering,  feeding,  and  resting.  In  Umted  States  v.  St.  Joseph 
Stock  Yards  Co.  (Circular  No.  25,  OflBce  of  the  Solicitor)  the  court 
expressly  and  emphatically  holds  that  there  is  a  duty  resting  on  con- 
necting carriers  to  inquire  as  to  previous  confinement.  In  Pierson  v. 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  (100  Pac.,  999,  1001),  the  supreme  court  of 
Washington  said: 

The  federal  statute  covers  this  question.  It  provides  that  in  estimating  the  time 
during  which  the  animals  have  been  confined  without  rest  on  connecting  roads  shall 
be  included:  thus  making  it  the  duty  of  the  connecting  carrier  to  inquire  concerning 
such  time  wnen  the  animals  are  received  by  it,  if  the  fact  does  not  appear  on  the  way- 
bills submitted  to  it. 

If  the  statute  imposes  a  duty  unon  common  carriers  of  live  stock, 
and  if  such  carriers  are  chargeable  with  knowledge,  not  merely  of 
what  they  actually  knew,  but  as  well  with  knowledge  of  facts  which 
they  might  have  ascertained  upon  reasonable  inquiry  (in  accord, 
United  States  v.  Fort  Worth  Belt  Ky.  Co..  Cu-cular  No.  1 1,  Office  of  the 
Solicitor:  United  States  v,  Colorado  ana  Southern  Ry.  Co.;  Circular 
No.  7.  Office  of  the  SoUcitor),  how  could  it  be  decided  that  the 
defendant^  in  the  Stock  Yards  Terminal  case,  did  not  knowingly  and 
willfully  violate  the  law  when  it  appeared  simply  that  the  company 
did  not  have  actual  knowledge  of  now  long  the  live  stock  had  oeen 
previously  confined  ? 

A  group  of  three  important  cases^  involving  practically  the  same 
issues,  was  also  decidea  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth 
circuit  at  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year  (Wabasn  JR.  R.  Co.  v.  United 
States,  178  Fed.,  5;  Circular  No.  35,  Office  of  the  Solicitor;  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R,  Co.  v.  United  States,  178  Fed.,  12; 
Circular  No.  36,  Office  of  the  Solicitor;  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
R.  R.  Co.  V.  United  States,  178  Fed.,  16;  Circular  No.  37,  Office  of 
the  Solicitor).  The  most  important  points  in  all  these  cases  were 
as  to  whether  an  extension  request,  provided  for  in  section  1  of  the 
act,  might  be  made  on  a  railroad  form,  though  separate  from  the 
bill  of  lading  or  other  railroad  form,  and  whether  such  a  request 
might  be  made  before  the  shipment  started.  The  circuit  court  of 
appeals  held  that  Congress  intended  simply  to  prevent  the  extension 
request  from  being  concealed  in  some  railroad  form,  used  for  another 
purpose,  and  thus  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  signer  from  it. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  of  this  Office,  as  stated  in  the 
opinion.  It  was  held  by  the  court  that  such  requests  might  be 
made  out  by  shippers  or  their  agents,  on  forms  supplied  by  the 
railroad  companies,  provided  these  complied  with  the  other  require- 
ments of  the  act.  It  was  also  held  that  such  a  request  might  be 
made  out  before  the  shipment  started.  Counsel  for  tne  Government 
contended  that  the  requests  must  be  induced  by  an  unforeseen  con- 
tingency arising  during  the  transportation.  The  court  held,  however, 
that  extension  of  time  beyona  twenty-eight  hours  was  permittea 
without  a  request,  upon  an  unforeseen  cause  of  delav,  and  the  grant- 
ing of  a  reouest  only  upon  the  happening  of  an  unforeseen  cause  of 
delay  would  have  created  a  double  exception  to  the  law,  which  is 
repugnant. 
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Summary  of  suits  under  the  tvoenty-eight  hour  law  resulting  in  gudgment  for  the  Govern^ 
ment  during  the  fiscal  year  from  July  i,  1909  y  to  June  30,  1910. 


Case 
No. 

Railroad  involved. 

Jadidal  district. 

SS^. 

Costs 
assessed. 

1622 

Atcbison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 

Texas,  northern  district.^ 

$100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
.      100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

200 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

132.08 

1772 

do. 

Kansas 

7a!Z 

1773 

do 

do 

3L50 

1774 

do 

do 

85w00 

1776 

.do 

do   

36.40 

1776 

do 

do 

78.10 

1706 

.  ...do 

MIsBOorL  western  district 

10.77 

UOO 

do 

Kansas 

SL30 

ISOl 

do 

do 

a&io 

1808 

do 

do 

9&.00 

1808 

do 

do 

46.  OS 

1817 

do 

Texas,  northern  district 

25w30 

1836 

do 

do 

Kansas 

18.85 

1844 

do 

18.15 

1863 

do 

do 

1&05 

1864 

do 

do 

18.05 

1871 

do 

do 

18.05 

1872 

do 

do 

18.06 

1873 

do 

do 

18.05 

1874 

do 

do 

18.05 

1887 

do 

do 

1&05 

1888 

do 

do 

18.06 

1900 

...  .do 

do 

18.05 

1001 

do 

do 

18.05 

1000 

...  .do 

do 

17.45 

1013 

do 

do 

17.46 

1024 

do 

do 

17.46 

1025 

do 

do 

17.46 

1020 

do         

do 

17.60 

1037 

do 

do 

17.70 

1038 

do 

do 

17.60 

1030 
1682 

do 

Chkrago  and  Alton 

do 

Illinois,  northern  district 

17.60 
12.86 

1041 

do 

do 

13.70 

1744 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 

do 

do 

do 

1838 

1830 

do 

do 

1840 

do 

do 

1846 

do 

do 

1847 

do 

do 

1054 

do 

do 

1055 

do 

do 

1056 

do 

do ^. 

1960 

do 

do 

1081 

do 

do 

1082 

do 

do 

1766 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quinoy 

do 

Illinois,  eastern  district 

16.90 

2007 

Illinois',  northern  district 

13.60 

2008 

do 

do 

13.60 

1768 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 

do 

.50 

1807 

do..' 

do 

.60 

1862 

do 

do 

l&OO 

1057 

do   

do 

.66 

1050 

do 

do 

15wl6 

1600 

Chlcaffo.  Rock  Inland  and  Onlf 

Texas,  northern  district 

26.26 

1815 

do 

do. 

2&30 

1783 

Chicago,  Rook  Island  and  Padflc 

do 

Kansas 

18.70 

1810 

Illinois,  southern  district 

1&80 

1854 

do 

Kanms 

1&86 

1855 

do 

do 

18.76 

1885 

do 

Iowa,  southern  district 

12.00 

1807 

do 

KansA.* 

10.  ao 

2002 

L..do 

Colorado 

21.02 

2003 
1878 

r*  •    

*  TWmvAT  and  Rio  Orande 

do 

1880 

do 

do 

1882 

....do 

do 

1883 

do 

do 

31.  Oi 

1884 
1886 

do 

do 

lUlnols  Central 

do 

.  ..do 

1700 

Illinois,  northern  district 

16.16 

1814 

do 

do 

13.86 

1818 

do 

do 

15^16 

1810 

do 

do 

16.00 

1820 

do 

do 

L         16.16 

1004 

do 

do 

14.00 

1005 

do 

do 

14.00 

1078 

...  ,do 

do ^ 

16.00 

1070 

do 

do ? 

1&16 
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Summary  of  suits  under  the  twenty-eight  hour  law  resulting  in  judgment  for  the  Govern- 
ment  during  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1,  1909 ,  to  June  SO,  1910 — Continued. 


Case 
No. 

Railroad  involved. 

Judicial  district. 

Penalty 
assessed. 

Costs 
assessed. 

1858 

Iowa  Central 

Min»if«Qta...                             ,   .. 

$100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
250 
100 
100 
100 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

200 

100 
100 
100 
300 
300 
400 
100 
100 
100 
100 
300 
200 
100 
100 
200 
200 
200 
200 
250 
250 
100 

100 
100 
100 
250 
250 
250 

250 

250 
100 

121.07 

1763 

Kansas  City,  Clinton  and  Springfield. . . . 
Kansas  City  Southern 

Missouri,  western  district 

19.85 

1892 

Kansas 

21.36 

1831 

Lake  Shore'and  Michigan  Southern 

do 

Illinois,  northern  district 

14.00 

1833 

do 

13.86 

1813 

Missouri  Pacific 

Missouri,  western  district 

18.76 

1876 

do 

do...' 

19  76 

1879 

do 

do 

19.50 

1881 

do 

do 

19  50 

1899 

Northern  Pacific 

Washington,  western  district 

26.02 

1949 

do 

19.82 

1782 

Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Co 

Orecon 

35.32 

1848 

.^™do::..::.  :.           ;: 

34  82 

9001 

Pecos  and  Northern  Texas 

Texas,  northern  district 

Pennsylvania,  western  district. . . . 
Illinois,  northern  district 

26.40 

lfi99 

Pennsylvania 

17  85 

1906 

Pere  Marquette 

13.60 

1269 

St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 

Missouri,  western  district.. 

43  66 

1428 

do 

do 

27.65 

1763 

do 

do 

31.44 

1777 

do 

Kansas 

18.60 

1778 

do 

do 

18.60 

1821 

do 

do 

18.60 

1822 

do 

do 

18.76 

18S9 

do 

Missouri,  eastern  district 

.  18.78 

1870 

do 

do.. I 

}       20.90 
11.56 

1877 

do 

do 

1915 

do 

i....do. 

Missouri,  western  district 

1917 

Missouri,  eastern  district 

23.58 

1918 
1968 

1       T** 
....do 

do 

19  06 

1868 

St.  Louis  Merchants  Bridge  Terminal. ... 
do 

Illinois,  eastern  district 

10.00 

1920 

do.'. '. 

16.00 

403 

Southern  Pacific 

Nevada 

576 

....do 

CaUfomia,  northern  district 

do 

13.40 

728 

do. 

15.20 

772 

do 

do 

13.40 

774 

do 

do 

do 

do 

15.00 

828 

do 

15.40 

936 

do 

13.60 

994 

do 

do 

13.60 

995 

do 

do 

do 

15b  40 

1059 

do 

15.40 

1060 

....ido::.:::::;:::::::::;:::::::::::::::: 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Spokane.  Portland  and  Seattle 

Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St. 

Louis. 
do 

do 

13.60 

1077 

Oregon. 

39.50 

'X 

.^^^kc;::::::::::::: :::::::::: 

39.62 

do 

30.50 

1472 

Nevada 

1804 
1823 

California,  southern  district 

Oregon.. 

386.94 
33.12 

1766 

Illinois,  eastern  district. 

16.00 

1868 

do 

\       16.00 
16.06 

1876 

do 

do 

Union  Pacific 

do 

1902 

do 

411 

Wvomlnit 

56.42 

412 

do 

56.42 

413 

do 

do 

56.42 

414 

}--t- 

do 

do 

56.42 

416 
416 

do 

56.42 

1977 

Wabash. 

Illinois,  northern  district 

17.71 

139  cafles;  penalties  recovered,  $16,500;  coeits,  $2,919.35. 
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UVB   STOCK  QUARANTINE  ACTS. 

One  hundred  and  forty  alleged  violations  by  persons  and  railroad 
companies,  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1905, '[  An  act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  establish  and  maintain  quarantine  districts,  to  per- 
mit and  regulate  the  movement  of  cattle  and  other  live  stock  there- 
from, and  for  other  purposes''  (33  Stat.,  1264),  were  reported  to  the 
Attorney-General  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  Eight 
alleged  violations  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1884,  "An  act  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  diseased  cattle,  and  to  provide  means  for  the  suppression  and 
extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  conta^ous  diseases 
among  domestic  animals*'  (23  Stat.,  31),  were  reported  to  the  Attor^ 
ney-General  during  the  same  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  vear  ended  June  30,  1910,  125  cases 
involving  violations  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  and  7  cases  involving 
violations  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1884,  reported  during  previous  fisciu 
years,  remained  unsettled. 

In  20  cases  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  fines  aggregating  the 
sum-  of  $2,600,  and  in  4  cases  under  the  act  of  May  29,  1884,  fines 
amounting  to  $370,  were  imposed,  upon  pleas  of  guilty,  during  the 
fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  costs  in  each  case.  In  one  case,  under  the 
former  act,  the  two  defendants  were  committed  to  jail  in  default  of 
payment  of  the  fine. 

Five  cases  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  were  dismissed;  in  4 
cases  the  grand  jury  failed  to  return  indictments;  and  in  1  case 
sentence  was  suspended. 

In  a  case  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  against  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  Company,  in  which  the  defendant  company  failed 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  made  and  promulgated  under  the  act 
requiring  the  placarding  of  cars  and  annotating  of  waybills,  decided 
March  15,  1910,  in  the  district  court  for  the  northern  district  of 
Alabama  (176  Fed.  Rep.,  942;  Circular  No.  34,  Office  of  the  SoUcitor), 
a  demurrer  had  been  interposed  by  the  defendant  attacking  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  act  upon  the  ground  that  its  effect  is  to  delegate 
legislative  authority  to  tne  executive,  and  because  no  complete  offense 
is  defined  by  the  terms  of  the  statute.  It  was  held  that  the  act  was 
not  invalid  as,  in  effect,  attempting  to  create  an  offense  for  violation 
of  the  Department  rule,  and  that  the  statute,  in  and  of  itself,  completely 
creates  tne  offense,  the  effect  of  the  provisions  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  permit  shipments  when  the  public  safety 
permits,  under  certain  conditions,  constituting  merely  a  suspensory 
power  in  specific  instances,  conditioned  upon  the  observance  of  certain 
safeguards  to  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  Department.  Similar 
demurrers  interposed  by  the  same  defendant  in  three  other  cases 
brought  in  as  many  districts  are  now  pending. 
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The  followmg  table  shows  the  cases  under  the  act  of  May  29,  1884, 
and  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  reported,  finally  determined,  or  pending 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910: 

Violatums  of  the  act  of  May  f  9,  1884,  reported  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  pending  or 
disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910, 


No. 


43 

55 

68 
138 
148 

101 

210 
215 


Defendant. 


H.J.Benson 

J.  8.  Cuslck,  R.  C. 
Richards,  and  Owen 
Roberts. 


H.J.Benson.... 
H.  H.  Brownell. 


W.  H.  Whaleyjr. 

Louis  Gray 

William  Halting.. 


W.  H.  Whaley,  jr. 


S.  K.Hodgkin 

J.  Jenson,  and  Allen 
Dudley. 


Judicial  district. 


Iowa,  northern  district. 

Wisconsin,     western 
district. 


Iowa,  northern  district. 
Nebraska 


Kentucky,  eastern  dis- 
trict. 

Missouri,  eastern  dis- 
trict. 

Iowa,  northern  district. 


Kentucky,  eastern  dis- 
trict. 

....do 

Nebraska 


Offense  charged. 


Shipment  of  sheep  affected 
with  scabies. 

Shipment  in  nine  consign- 
ments of  1 ,229  sheep  affect- 
ed with  scabies. 


Shipment  of  sheep  affected 

with  scabies. 
Shipment  of  cattle  affected 

with  scabies. 


Shipment  of  sheep  affected 

with  scabies. 
....do 


Shipment  of  one  cow  affected 
with  tuberculosis. 


Shipment  of  sheep  affected 

with  scabies. 

....do 

Driving  one  cow  interstate, 

affected  with  tuberculosis. 


Status. 


Defendant  indict- 
ed; pending. 

Richards  indicted 
and  fines  of  $100 
and  costs  im- 
posed; dismissed 
as  to  Cusick  and 
Roberts. 

Defendant  indict- 
ed; pending. 

Plea  of  guilty  en- 
tered; fine  of  $100 
and  costs  im- 
posed. 

Capias  issued; 
pending. 

Suit  filed;  pending. 

Plea  of  guilty  en- 
tered; fine  of  $150 
and  costs  im- 
posed. 

Capias     issued; 
pending. 
Do. 

Defendants  indict- 
ed for  T»nspir- 
acy  to  violate  the 
act:  pleas  of 
guilty  entered 
and  fine  of  $10 
Imposed  on  each 
deiendant. 


Violations  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  reported  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  pending 
or  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 


Case 

No. 

Defendant. 

Judicial  district. 

Offense  charged. 

Status. 

536a 
644A 
i4te 

Terminal   Railroad 
Association  of  St. 
Louis. 

St.  Louis  and  San 
Franolno  R.  R. 

do 

Texas,  northern  die- 
trk!t. 

IUinoit,ewtemdi9- 
trtot. 

do 

Transportation  of  sheep  from 
area  quarantined  for  scabies, 
to  another  State. 

Transportation  of  cattle  fh>m 
area  quarantined  for  sple- 
netic lever,  to  another  State. 
do 

Suit  filed;  pendhig. 

Pleaofguilty  entered: 
fine  of  $200  and 
costs  imposed. 

Pleaofguilty  entered: 
fine  of  $100  and 
costs  imposed. 

Plea  of  guilty  en- 
tered; fine  of  $200 
and  costs  imposed. 
Do. 

M7a 

do 

do 

do 

M8a 

do 

do 

do 

M6a 

Chicago,  Burlington 

and  QolDcy  R.  R. 

do 

Missouri,     western 

district. 
do 

do 

Defendant  indicted: 

M6a 

do 

ittSS: 

167a 

do 

do 

....do 

Do. 

070a 

Louisville  and  Nash- 
TilleR.R. 

Atdiison,     Topaka 
and  Santa  FeRy. 

Cincinnati,  New  Or- 
leans and  Texas 
PaolfloRy. 

lUinois,  eastern  dia- 
trfcjt* 

Missouri,     western 
district. 

Ohio,  southern  dis- 
trict. 

do 

Defendant  indicted: 

fl»7a 

do 

demurrer  to  oon- 
stitutionalityofact 
interposed  by  de- 
fendant; pending. 
Defendant  indictiwl; 

OOU 

do 

pending. 
Plea  of  guilty   ea* 
tared;  fine  of  $100 
and  costs  imposed. 
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Case 
No. 

Defendant. 

Judicial  district. 

Offense  diarged. 

Status. 

«02a 
fl08a 

Looisville  and  Nash- 
ville R.R. 

St  Louis  Merchanto 
Bridge   Terminal 

Chloago,  Burlington 
andQuinoyR.R. 

....do 

Alabama,  northern 
district. 

niinois,  eastern  dis- 
trict. 

do 

Transportation  of  cattle  fR>m 
area  quarantined  for  sple- 
netio  fever,  to  another  State. 

do 

Defendant  Indfoted; 
demurrer   inter* 
posed  by  defendant 
tooonsUtutionaUt/ 
of   act   overruled; 

SulTflM;  peodins. 
Do. 

<X)6a 

Transportation  of  cattle  fh>m 
area  quarantined  Ibr  scabies, 
to  another  State. 
do 

007a 

.  ...do 

Do. 

ei8a 
621a 

El  Paso  and  South- 
western Ry. 

Louisville  and  Nash- 
vUle  R.  R. 

St.  Louis  and  San 
Frandsoo  R.  R. 

LouisvlUeandNash- 
vUle  R,  R. 

do         

Texas,  western  dis- 
trict. 

Tennessee,    middle 
district. 

Missouri,     western 
district. 

Tennessee,    middle 
district. 

Alabama,  northern 

district. 
Oklahoma,  eastern 

district. 

Oklahoma,  western 
district. 

niinois,  eastern  dis- 
trict. 

do  

do 

Transportation  of  cattle  fh>m 
area  quarantined  for  sple- 

do 

Defendant  Indictad; 
demurrer  inter- 
posed by  defend- 
ant sustained. 

Defendant  Indksted; 
demurrer  inter- 
posed by  defend- 
ant  toooostitutioo- 
aUty  of  act;  pend- 
ing. 

Defendant  Indicted; 

Q23a 

..    .do 

dismissed  because 
of  suooessftil  salt 
under  twenty-elEht 
hour  law,  aridnc 
out  of  same  trans- 
action. 
Defendant  indicted; 
demurrer  taiter- 
posed  by  defend- 
ant to  constitutloii- 
aUty  of  act;  pend- 

Deflidant  indicted; 
pmding. 

OMa 

do 

087a 

Chicaeo,  Rock  Is- 
land and  PMiflo 

AtcSson,    Topeka 
and  Santa  FeRy. 

St.  Ix>uis  Merchants 
Bridge   Terminal 
RaUway. 

Terminal    Railroad 
Association  of  St. 
Louis. 

John  F.  Ravencroft. 
and  John  A.  Ed- 
wards. 

JamesMarler.andJ. 
H.  Ballantyne. 

John  Zane  and  El- 
mer Edwards. 

L.  D.  Hoy 

.      .do 

640a 

do 

Do. 

641a 

do 

SuitOled;  pending. 
Do. 

642a 

.do 

41 
46 

Oklahoma,  western 
district. 

Idaho 

Driving  cattle  from  area  quar- 
anUned  for  splenetic  fever, 
to  another  State. 

Driving  sheep  from  area  quar- 
anUned  for  acabtot,  to  an- 
other State. 

Drivinig  one  cow  flrom  area 
quarantined    for   splenetic 
fever,  to  another  State. 

Driving  sheep  from  area  quar- 
antined for  scabies,  to  an- 
other State. 

Driving  cattle  from  area  quar- 
anUned  for  splenetic  fever, 
to  another  State. 

Drivhig  sheep  fh>m  area  quar^ 
antined  for  scabies,  to  an- 
other State. 

Driving  6,600  sheep  from  area 
quarantined  for  scabies,  to 
another  Stete. 

Shipment  of  one  cow  from  area 

ver,  to  another  State. 

Grandiury  feUed  to 
Delendante  indfeted; 

46 

47 

Oklahoma,   eastern 
district. 

Oregon 

pending. 

Zane  indksted;  wv. 
rant  issued;  peod- 
ing. 

Plea  of  guilty  en- 
tered; flneofnoo 
and  ooete  Imposed. 

Pleas  of  guilty  en- 
tered; fine  of  noo 
and  ooste  Impoasd 
on  each  defendant, 
indefeultofwhkdi 
they  wera  commit- 
ted tojail. 

Grandiury  lUled  to 

Plea  of  guUtr  en- 
tered; fine  otmp 
and  ooste  Imposed. 

Dismissed.      ^^ 

48 

50 
60 

E.  A.  Marwell,  and 
S.  C.  Davis. 

R.  L.  MoCary  and 
A.J.James. 

T.  K.01way 

J.B.Hampton 

Arkansas,     eastern 
district. 

Texas,  northern  dis- 
trict. 

Utah 

61 

South  CaroUna 
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VtolaiMfM  of  the  act  (>f  Mardi  S,  1905 ,  reported  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  pending 
'o/d 


Cue 

No. 

Defendant. 

Judicial  district. 

Offense  charged. 

Status. 

e2 

Roesell  Sammons. . . . 

Fennsylyania,  west-  |  Driving  sheep  from  area  qoar- 
em  district.            i     antined  for  foot-and-mouth 

Grand  iury  lUled  to 

disease,  to  another  State. 

«3 

Erie  Railroad 

New  York,  western 

Transportation  of  cattle  from 

Defendant  indicted; 

district. 

area  quarantined  for  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  to  an- 
other State. 

nolle  pressed. 

64 

CharleelfbElwaln... 

do 

Shipment  of  cattie  from  area 
quarantined    for    foot-and- . 
mouth  disease,  to  another 
State. 

Plea  of  guUty  en- 
tered; sentence  sus- 
pended. 

65 

Erie  Railroad  and 

do 

Transportation  and  delivery 
for  shipment  of  cattle  from 

Defendants  indteted; 

Charles  McBlwain. 

noUe  pressed. 

area  quarantined  for  foot- 

and-mouth  disease,  to  an- 

other State. 

67 

St.  Loois  and  San 

Oklahoma,  western 

Transportation  and  delivery 
for  shipment  of  cattie  from 

Grand  iury  iUied  to 

Pranoisoo  R.  R. 

district. 

andL.A.Jlnkins. 

area  quaranthied  fbr  sple- 
netic fever,  to  another  State. 

7fi 

Terminal   Railroad 

lUinois,  eastern  dis- 

Transportation  of  cattie  from 

Suit  fUed;  pending. 

Association  of  St. 

trtet. 

area  quarantined  for  scabies. 

Loois. 

. 

to  another  State. 

76 

St.  TiOiiis  Merchants 
Bridge   Terminal 

do 

do 

Do. 

Railway. 

78 

J.A.Carter 

Arkansas,     eastern 
district. 

Driving  cattie  from  area  quar- 
antined for  splenetic  fever. 

Plea  of  guUty  en- 
tered; fine  of  $100 

to  another  State. 

and  costs  imposed. 

70 

J.  A.  Be^ 

do 

.  .do 

Do. 

82 

E.  P.  jSSnson  and 
W.W.Luna. 

Missouri,     western 
district. 

do 

Pleas  of  guUty  en- 
tered; fine  of  $100 

and  costs  imposed 

on  each  defendant* 

85 

Oulf,  Colorado  and 

Texas,  eastern  dis- 

Transportation of  cattle  from 

Defendant  indkited; 

Santa  Fe  Ry. 

trict. 

area  quarantined  fbr  sple- 
netic fever,  to  another  State. 

pending. 

86 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

87 

St.  Louis  Merchants 

Missouri,  eastern  dis- 

Transportation of  cattie  from 

Verdict  of  guUty;  fine 

Bridge   Terminal 

trict. 

area  quarantined  for  scabies, 

of  $200  and  costs 

RaUway. 

to  another  State. 

imposed;  writ  of 
error  issued  to  cir- 
cuit court  of  ap- 
pe^;  dedsion  not 
yet  rendered. 

88 

do 

do 

Transportation  of  sheep  from 

Do. 

area  quarantined  for  scabies, 

to  another  State. 

80 

....do 

.  ...do 

do 

Do. 

01 

Seaboard  Air  Line 

South  Carolina 

Transportation  of  cattie  from 

Suit  filed  BKokat  re- 
ceivers of  railroad 

Ry. 

area  quarantined  for  sple- 

netic fever,  to  another  State. 

company;  plea  of 
RuUty  entered,  and 
fine  of  $100  and 
costs  imposed. 

02 

.    do    

do 

do 

Do. 

03 

St!  Louis  Merchants 

MLuouri,  eastern  dis- 

Transportation of  cattie  from 

Verdk:tofguUty;fine 

Bridge   Terminal 

trict. 

area  quarantined  for  scabies, 

of  $200  and  costs 

RaUway. 

to  another  Stete. 

imposed;  writ  of 
error  issued  to  cir- 
cuit court  of  ap- 
peals; decision  not 
yet  rendered. 

04 

do 

do 

Transportation  of  sheep  from 
area  quarantined  for  scabies, 
to  another  State. 

Do. 

06 

Terminal    Railroad 

IlUnois,  eastern  dis- 

Transportation of  cattle  from 

Suit  filed;  pending.  ) 

Association  of  St. 

trict. 

area  quarantined  for  scabies, 

' 

Louis. 

to  hnother  State. 

07 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

100 

do 

do 

Transportation  of  sheep  from 
area  quarantined  for  scabies, 

Do. 

to  another  State. 

101 

do 

do 

Transportation  of  cattie  from 

Do. 

area  quarantined  for  scabies. 

to  another  State. 

102 

St.  Louis  Merchants 
Bridge   Terminal 

do 

do 

Do. 

RaUway. 
R.C.MoManos 

104 

North  Carolina, 

Shipment  of  cattie  from  area 

Defendant  in'lteted; 

western  district. 

quarantined  for  splenetic  fe- 
ver, to  another  State. 

pending. 
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Case 
No. 


106 


106 


107 
106 


109 
110 


111 
112 
115 

116 
118 


Defendant. 


St.  Louis  Merchants 
Bridge  Tenninal 
Railway. 

do 


119 
120 
121  I 
122 
123 


125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 


133 

135 
139 


140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
151 


152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 


...do 

Terminal    Railroad 

Association  of  St. 

Louis. 

....do 

St.  Louis  Merchants 

Bridge   Terminal 

Railway. 
Cincinnati,  New  Or- 
leans and  Texas 

Pacific  Ry. 
S.A.Crane,W01iam 

Walkup,  and  John 

Craig. 
Tenninal   Railroad 

Association  of  St. 

Louis. 
do 


.do.. 


....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

St.  Louis  Merchants 
Bridge   Terminal 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Judicial  district. 


minots,  eastern  dis- 
trict. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


OfTense  ohaiged. 


Transportation  of  catile  finom 

area  quarantined  lor  scabies, 

to  another  State. 
Transportation  of  Aeep  fh>m 

area  quarantined  for  scabies, 

to  another  State. 

do 

Transportation  of  cattle  from 

area  quarantined  for  scabies, 

to  another  State. 

do 

....do 


Ohfo,  southern  dis- 
trict. 

North    Carolina, 
western  district. 

Illinois,  eastern  dis- 
trict. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Terminal   Railroad 

Association  of  St. 

Louis. 
Atchison,     Topeka 

and  Santa  Fe  Ky. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Southwestern 

R.  R. 


..do.. 
..do., 
.do.. 
..do., 
.do.. 
..do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


St.  Louis  Merchants 
Bridge   Terminal 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 

A.  W.Whitaker.... 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Transportatfon  of  cattle  ftom 
area  quarantined  for  sple- 
netic fever  to  another  State. 

Driving  cattle  fhHn  area  quar- 
antined for  splenetic  fever 
to  another  State. 

Transportatfon  of  cattle  from 
area  quarantined  for  sple- 
netto  fever  to  another  State. 

Transportation  of  sheep  tram 
area  quarantined  for  scabies 
to  another  State. 

Transportation  of  cattle  Ikxxn 
area  quarantined  for  sple- 
netic fever  to  anoUier  State. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Transportation  of  sheep  from 
area  quarantined  for  scabies 
to  another  State, 
do. 


.do.. 


Missouri,  western 
district. 

Ohto,  southern  dis- 
trict. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
..do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Transportation  of  cattle  fhnn 
area  quarantined  for  scabies 
to  another  State. 

Transportatfon  of  cattle  fhmi 
area  quarantined  for  sple- 
netfo  fever  to  another  State. 

do 


Transportatfon  of  sheep  fhmi 
area  quarantined  for  scabies 
to  another  State. 


Illinois,  eastern  dis- 
trict. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

North  Carolina, 
western  dlstrfot. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Transportation  of  cattle  ftom 
area  quarantined  for  soabieB 
to  another  State, 
.do. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Shipment  of  cattle  from  ana 
quarantined  for  splenetto 
fever  to  another  BIwe. 


Status. 


Salt  filed; 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Plea  Df  guilty  en- 
tered; fine  or  $100 
and  costs  fanpowd. 

Defendants  indieted; 
pending. 

Suit  filed; 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Deftodant  faidloted: 
pending. 

Demurrer  to  inlonn»> 
tfon  interposed  by 
defendant  s  o  a  • 
tained  on  ground 
that  proseoottoQ 
does  not  lie  against 
a  oarrier  oatildo 
of  the  quarantlnad 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Suit  filed; 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Defendant  indfoted; 
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Case 
No. 

DeTendant. 

Judicial  district. 

Offense  charged. 

Status. 

1» 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Ohk>,  southern  dto- 

Transportatton  of  sheep  from 

Demurrer  to  ini6rm»- 

Southwestern 

trict. 

area  quarantined  for  scabies 

tfon  interposed  by 

R.R. 

to  another  State. 

defendant     s  u  s  • 
talned  on  ground 
that   prosecutton 
does  not  lie  against 
a   carrier    outside 
of  the  quarantined 
area. 

160 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

101 

do 

Do 

102 

do 

do 

Do. 

108 

do 

do 

Do. 

104 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

107 

Ill]iiotoCeiitnUR.R. 

Dllnois,  eastern  dis- 

 do 

Plea   of  guilty   en- 
tered; fine  of  $100 
and  costs  imposed. 
Do. 

trict. 

170 

Atchison,     Topeka 
and  Santa  FeRy. 

Oklahoma,  eastern 

Transportation  of  cattle  tnm 

district. 

area  quarantined  for  sple- 
netic fever  to  another  State. 

m 

Baltfanore  and  Ohio 

Ohk>,  southern  dis- 

Transportatton of  sheep  from 

Demurrer  to  Informv 

Southwestern 

trict. 

area  quarantined  for  scabies 

tton  interposed  by 

R.R. 

to  another  State. 

defendant     s  u  s  - 
talned  on  ground 
that   prosecution 
does  noi  lie  against 
a    carrier   outsidt 
of  the  quarantined 
area. 

172 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

173 

do 

P.  M.  Blown,  J.  D. 

do 

Oeorgla,  northern 
district. 

Do. 

174 

Drivinis  cattle  from  area  quar- 
antined for  splenetic  fever 

Defendants  indksted; 

Patterson,  and  A. 

pending. 

H.  Pack. 

to  another  State. 

175 

W.W.Anderson... 

North    Carolina, 

do 

Plea   of  guilty   en- 
tered; fine  of  $100 
and  costs  Imposed. 

Pleas  of  guilty  en- 
tered; fine  of  $100 

western  district. 

178 

St.  Louis  and  San 

Oklahoma,  eastern 

Transportation  of  cattle  from 

Francisco  R.  R., 

distrtet. 

area  quarantined  for  sple- 
netkj  fever  to  another  State. 

andChicacqJlock 
Islandand&lflc 

St.  Louis  Merchants 

and  costs  imposed 
on  each  defendant. 

m 

Illinois,  eastern  db- 

Transportation  of  cattle  fhmi 

Suit  filed;  pending. 

Bridjie   Terminal 

trkJt. 

area  quarantined  for  scabies 

Ry. 

to  another  State. 

180 

Terminal   Railroad 

do 

Transportotkm  of  cattle  from 

Do. 

AsBooiatkm  of  St. 

area  quarantined  for  sple- 
netic fever  to  another  State. 

Louis. 

181 

do 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

.do 

do 

Da 

183 

Ohk>.  southern  dis- 

Transportation of  sheep  from 

Demurrer  to  informa* 

Southwestern 

trict. 

area  quarantined  for  scabies 

tton  interposed  by 

R.R. 

to  another  State. 

defendant     s  u  s  - 
talned  on  ground 
that   prosecutton 
does  not  lie  against 
a   carrier   outskit 
of  the  quarantined 
area. 

184 

.do. 

.do 

do 

Do. 

185 

::::.do.... :....:;:::: 

do 

do 

Do. 

180 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

180 

Seaboard  Air  Line 

South  Carolina 

Defendant  indtoted; 

Ry. 

area  quarantined  for  sple- 
netic fever  to  another  State. 

pending. 

103 

Chkaco,   Rock   I»> 
lana  and  Paciflo 

Arkansas,     eastern 

do 

Plea   of  guilty   en- 
tered; fine  of  $100 

district. 

100 

Ry. 
JohnEslinger.H.E. 
Whaley,aDdP.H. 

Tennessee,    eastern 

Driving  cattle  from  area  quar- 
antined for  splenetic  fever 

and  costs  imposed. 
Grand  Jury  fklled  to 
indkl. 

district. 

Whaley. 

to  another  Stete. 

108 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Ohio,  southern  dis- 

Transportation of  sheep  ttom 

Demurrer  to  informa- 

Southwestern 

trict. 

area  quarantined  for  scabies 

tton  interposed  by 

Ry. 

to  another  State. 

defendant     s  u  s  - 
talned  on  ground 
that   prosecutton 
does  not  lie  against 

a    carrier   outskle 

of  the  quarantined 

area. 
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Case 

No. 


199 


200 

aoi 

202 
203 


209 
214 

224 


229 
231 
282 
251 


Defendant. 


Judlelal  distrlet. 


Oflense  efaarged. 


Atchtson,     Topeks 
and  Santa  FeRy. 

Kanaa  City,  Mexico 
and  Orient  Ry. 
.do. 
.do. 


P.  Markey,  B.  E. 
Hashes,  and  Mis- 
sooii  Pacific  Ry. 


T.J.  Brown 

George  W.  Caldwell. 

Southern  Railway. . . 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Cbicafo,  Rock  Is- 
land and  I'acific 
Ry. 


Oklahoma,  western 
district. 


Kansas.. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


Transportation  of  cattle  fhnn 
area  qqarantined  for  sple- 
netic fever  to  another  State. 

do 


..do.. 
..do.. 


Missouri,     western 
district. 

Arkansas,     eastern 
district. 


Transportatton  and  delivery 
for  shipment  of  cattle  from 
area  quarantined  for  scabies 
to  another  State. 

Driving  cattle  from  area  quai^ 
antined  for  splenetk;  fever 
to  another  State. 
do 


South  Carolina. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Oklahoma,  western 
dtotrict. 


Transportation  of  cattle  ftom 
area  quarantined  for  sple- 
netic fever  to  another  State. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Status. 


I 


Defendant  Indieted; 
pending. 

Suit  filed;  pending. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Plea  of  guilty  en- 
tered; fine  of  tlOO 
and  costs  Imposed. 

Defendant  left  jurl»> 
dtetion;  proceed- 
ings for  his  removal 
pending. 

Defendant  indicted; 
pending. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


By  far  the  greater  number  of  prosecutions  under  the  act  of  March 
3,  1905,  are  brought  agamst  raUroad  companies,  as  mav  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  accompanying  table,  and  most  of  these  cases 
involve  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  comply  with  the  regulation 
made  and  promulgated  imder  the  act  permitting  the  interstate 
transportation  of  cattle  and  sheep  from  quarantined  areas  to  recog- 
nized slaughtering  centers  for  immediate  slaughter,  but  requiring 
that  placards  of  a  prescribed  size  and  description  shall  be  placed 
and  maintained  during  transit  on  the  cars  containmg  such  shipments, 
and  that  the  waybiUs  and  other  shipping  memoranda  pertaining  to 
such  shipments  shall  be  annotated  m  a  prescribed  manner.  Such 
shipments  in  many  instances  are  transported  over  one  or  more 
railroads  besides  the  initial  carrier  before  they  reach  their  destina- 
tion, such  connecting  carriers  usually  lying  wholly  without  the  State 
or  district  quarantined.  The  cars  and  waybills  in  such  cases,  when 
inspected  by  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  these 
slaughtering  centers,  are  usually  in  the  hands  of  railroad  companies 
doing  a  terminal  business.  In  this  class  beloi^  a  number  or  cases 
recently  prosecuted  in  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  and  the  eastern 
district  of  Missouri. 

In  the  southern  district  of  Ohio  proceedings  were  instituted  in 
three  cases  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  against  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad,  in  receiving  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  from 
connecting  railroads,  and  transporting  shipments  of  sheep  originating 
in  the  State  of  Kentuckv,  which  is  quarantined  for  scabies  in  sheep. 
A  demurrer  interposed  by  the  defendant  corporation  was  sustained 
by  the  court  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  shipments  in  question 
were  received  by  the  defendant  railroad  at  a  point  outside  of  the 
quarantined  State  or  district.    The  Government  was  imable  to  secure 
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a  review  of  this  decision  under  the  criminal  appeals  act  of  March  2, 
1907  (34  Stat.,  1246),  inasmuch  as  the  provisions  of  that  act  apply 
only  to  proceedings  by  indictment,  and  prosecution  in  the  cases  in 
question  was  by  imormation.  The  United  States  attorney,  however, 
has  been  instructed  to  bring  another  case  by  indictment,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  decision  adverse  to  the  Grovemment.  to  sue  out  a  writ  of 
error,  and,  if  possible,  secure  a  reversal  of  such  nolding  of  the  district 
court. 

In  a  case  brought  in  the  eastern  district  of  Missouri,  against  the 
St.  Louis  Merchants  Bridge  Terminal  Railway,  embracing  five  vio- 
lations of  the  act  of  March  3,  1905  (referred  to  in  the  forgoing 
table  as  Nos.  87,  88,  89,  93,  and  94),  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  retimiea 
in  each  count,  and  fines  aggregating  $1,000  and  costs  were  imposed. 
After  an  unsuccessful  motion  m  arrest  of  judgment,  a  writ  or  error 
issued  to  the  defendant  corporation,  and  the  cause  was  argued  before 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit  on 
May  23,  1910.  The  principal  points  upon  which  the  oefendant  based 
its  contention  are  (1)  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  apply  only  to 
carriers  doing  business  in  or  through  a  quarantined  area,  and  not  to 
terminal  railroads  operating  wholly  outside  of  a  quarantined  State 
or  district  and  receiving  from  connecting  carriers  and  transportii^ 
live  stock  originating  in  a  quarantined  area,  and  (2)  that  the  act  is 
unconstitutional  in  Uiat  it  attempts  to  delegate  legislative  power  to 
an  executive  officer.  The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  has  not  as 
yet  been  rendered. 

In  a  case  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  prosecuted  in  the  western 
district  of  Texas,  the  defendant,  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern 
Railroad  Company,  was  charged  with  transporting,  without  compli- 
ance with  the  regulations  authorized  by  the  act,  two  head  of  cattle 
originating  in  a  quarantined  portion  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and 
destined  to  El  Paso,  Tex.  Tne  shipment  was  received  at  the  point 
of  origin  by  a  connecting  carrier  and  transported  by  it  to  a  point  in 
New  Mexico,  where  it  was  received  by  the  defendant  railroaa  and  by 
it  transported  thence  to  destination.  A  demurrer  to  the  indictment 
was  interposed  assigning  several  grounds  for  objection.  The  court, 
sustaining  the  demurrer,  in  a  brief  statement  of  its  conclusions  held 
(1)  that  the  initial  carrier  receiving  and  transporting  the  shipment, 
and  not  the  defendant  railroad,  was  punishable  under  the  act,  since 
the  latter  did  not  transport  from  a  quarantined  district  cattle  destined 
to  another  State  or  Territory,  and  (2)  that  the  indictment  was  defect- 
ive in  that  it  did  not  sufficiently  allege  the  written  or  printed  notice 
of  the  regluations  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  proper 
officers  of  the  defendant  railroad  company,  required  by  the  act,  and 
(3)  in  that  it  failed  to  disclose  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
published  the  notice  of  the  estabUshment  of  a  quarantined  district, 
reqmred  hj  the  act  (U.  S.  v.  El  Paso  and  N.  E.  R.  Co.,  178  Fed.,  846). 

Another  indictment,  amended  as  to  the  three  objections  last  named, 
was  not  brought,  inasmuch  as  the  identical  question  raised  in  the 
first  objection  is  involved  in  the  case  against  the  St.  Louis  Merchants 
Bridge  Terminal  Railway,  discussed  above. 

During  the  fiscal  year  21  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture, 
made  and  promulgated  under  the  authority  of  the  act  or  March  3, 
1905,  definmg  areas  quarantined  for  contagious,  infectious,  and  com- 
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municable  diseases  of  live  stock,  and  declaring  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  interstate  movement  of  live  stock  from  such  areas, 
were  examined  and  approved;  and  also  four  orders  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  Agriculture  prescribing  regulations  under  the  act  of  August  30. 
1890  (26  Stat.,  414),  regmating  the  importation  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  and  the  act  of  February  2,  1903  (32  Stat.,  791),  "An  act  to 
enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  more  effectually  suppress  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  live  stock, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Office  is  always  ready  and  prompt  to  respond  to  requests  for 
assistance  or  suggestion  in  the  prosecution  of  cases  which  have  been 
reported  to  the  Attorney-General  and  referred  to  the  various  United 
States  attorneys,  and  corr^pondence  of  this  nature,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  frequent  briefs  in  support  of  the  Government's  conten- 
tions, is  worthy  of  mention  as  no  small  item  of  time  and  work  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  live-stock  quarantine  laws  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

MEAT   INSPECTION   AMENDMENT. 

There  were  52  violations  of  the  meat  inspection  amendment  of 
June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.,  674),  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1910,  while  during  the  fiscal  year  1909,  44  appar- 
ent violations  of  the  same  statute  were  similarly  reported,  thus  making 
an  increase  in  1910  of  8  violations.  Of  the  52  cases  reported  during 
the  year,  18  resulted  in  convictions,  8  were  dismissed  for  lack  ot 
evidence  as  to  the  interstate  shipment,  and  the  remaining  26  are 
pending  in  the  courts.  Of  the  44  cases  reported  during  tne  fiscal 
year  1909,  15  resulted  in  convictions.  7  were  dismissed  for  lack  of 
evidence  of  interstate  shipment  or  oecause  service  could  not  be 
obtained  upon  the  defendant,  and  22  were  pending  in  the  courts  at 
the  close  of  June  30, 1909.  The  following  taole  emrodies  a  statement 
of  the  26  cases  terminated  during  the  fiscal  year  1910: 

Cases  under  meat  inspection  amendment  of  June  30, 1906,  reported  for  proseaitwn  (hiring 

the  fiscal  year  1910, 


M.I. 
case  No. 

Defendant. 

Judicial  district. 

Nature  of  ofTense  charged. 

Dlsposltknofcue. 

70 

M.D.TUley 

Frank  Ignazi 

Joseph  Roaen 

George  H.Cady 

John  C.  Gordon 

n.  C.Derby  Co 

do 

do 

....do 

Vermont 

veal  from  Vermont  to 
Massachusetts. 

Transportation  of  unin- 
spected meat  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  New  Jersey. 

Shipment    of   Immature 
veal  from  Michigan  to 
New  York. 

meat  trom  New  York 
through    Pennsylvania 
to  New  York  City. 

Shipment     of     unsound 
meat    from    Maine    to 
Massachusetts. 

Transportation  of  unin- 
spected meat  from  New 
Jersey  to  New  York. 

do 

do 

Indicted:  convlntMl; 

71 
74 
75 

77 

Pennsylvania,  east- 
em  district. 

Michigan,  western 
district. 

New  York,  northern 
district. 

Mahie 

six  months. 
Indicted;    nleftded 
guilty;  fined  ^ 

Indkited;  convicted 
and  imprisooed. 

Indicted;     pleMled 
guUty;  fined  ISO. 

Indicted;    pleaded 
guUty. 

Indk!ted;  nolle  pnae* 
qui  entered. 

Do. 
Do. 

79 

New  Jersey 

SO 

SI 

do 

do 

82 

.  do 

do 

Do. 

83 

OulsseppaScoMarl.. 

New  York,  southern 
district. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
meat  from  New  York  to 
New  Jersey. 

Indicted;    pleaded 
guilty;  ftnedllO. 
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Caaet  under  meat  inepeetion  amendment  of  June  SO,  1906,  reported  for  proeecuti&n  during 
the  fiscal  year  i91(>— Continued. 


M.I. 
BMeNo. 


Defendant. 


Judidaldlstziotrr 


Nature  of  oflanae  diarged. 


DlipMUionof 


84 

86 
86 
87 
90 


M 
96 
96 

100 
101 
104 
107 

109 
110 


Edward  Lkshten- 
stein. 


Lebate  it  Lambrosa. 


SchwarssohlldA 
Sulzberger  Co. 


Illinois,      northern 
district. 


New  York,  eastern 
district. 


JoeKlobert. 
B.J.King.. 


Connecticut., 
NewJeney.. 
do 


W.C.Bctts. 


Joseph  Klobert.. 
H.  Kaminsky... 


New  York,  northern 
district. 


New  York,  ioathem 
district. 


Hoboken  Butchers 
Supply  Co. 

P.Catalano 

Amos  Martindale. . . . 

JoeHellerud 

Herrmazm  Ressler. . 


....do 

New  Jersey. 


New  York,  western 
district. 


Maryland.. 
Mimieaota.. 


New  York,  southern 
district. 


M.£.Wald... 
n.  Paul  et  Co. 


Minnesoto 

Massachusetts.. 


Transportation  of  unin- 
speeted  meat  from  Illi- 
nois to  Indiana. 


Shipment  of  uninspected 
meat  from  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
meat  from  Connecticut 
to  New  York. 

Transportation  of  unin- 
spected meat  from  New 
York  to  New  Jersey. 

Transportation  of  unin- 
spected oleomargarine 
from  New  Jersey  to  New 
York. 

Shipment  of  immature 
veal  from  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania. 


Transportation  of  unin- 
spected meat  from  New 
Jersey  to  New  York. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
meat  from  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Transportation  of  imma- 
ture veal  from  New  Jer^ 
sey  to  New  York. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
lard  from  New  York  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Shipment  of  Immature 
veal  from  Maryland  to 
Delaware. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
veal  from  Minnesota  to 
Illinois. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
meat  from  New  York 
through  New  Jersey  to 
High  Falls,  N.Y. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
veal  fromlfinnesota  to 
Illinois. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
meat  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Rhode  Island. 


Indicted;  nleaded 
guilty;  flnecT  $1,000 
and  sentenced  to  ten 
months  in  House  of 
Correction. 

Indicted;  pleaded 
gulHy;  fined  $60. 

Indicted;  pleaded  nolo 
contendere;  fined 
$600  aad  ooets. 

Indicted;  pleaded 
guilty;  fined  $200. 

Indicted;  nolle  proee- 
qui  entered. 


Indicted;  eonvloted; 
fined  $60  and  sen- 
tenced to  00  days'  im- 
prisonment; sentence 
suspended. 

Indicted;convictedand 
given  sentence;  eourt 
suspended  sentence. 

Indicted;  nolle  prose- 
qui entered. 

Indicted;  convicted. 


Case  withdrawn. 


Indicted;     pleaded 
guilty;  fined  $1. 

Do. 


Indicted;  on  trial  of 
case  Jury  disagreed. 


Indicted;     piei 
*         nedto. 


guilty;  fine 

Indicted;  pleaded 
guilty;  fined  Harry 
Wilkes,  member  of 
firm,  $160. 


Oaaee  referred  to  in  previoue  reports  hut  which  were  not  mentioned  therein  as  being  dosed. 


M.I. 
case 
No. 

Defendant. 

Judkdal  district. 

Nature  of  offense  charged. 

Disposition  of  caia. 

2 
5 

A.C.  Hunt^Co.... 
E.  EUto 

Massaohosetts 

New  York,  south- 
em  district. 

do 

New  York,  north- 
em  district. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
veal  from  Massachusetts 
to  Connecticut. 

Shipment  of  3  consign- 
ments of  uninspected 
calves  from  New  York 
through  New  Jersey  to 
New  York  City. 

Shipment  of  14  immature 
calves  from  New  York 
through  New  Jersey  to 
New  York  City.  ^ 

Shipment  of  bnmature 
veal  from  New  York  to 
New  Jersey. 

Indicted;  nolle  prose- 
qui entered. 

Do. 

10 
13 

J.D.Schnlts. 

John  Davis 

Indicted;  on    trial    of 
case  jury  disagreed; 
nolle    prosequi    en- 

Indicted;  nolle  proae- 

qui  entered. 
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CkiBa  referred  to  in  previous  reporU  InU  which  were  not  mentioned  therein  as  being  dosed- 

Continued. 


M.I. 

OU0 

No. 

Defendant. 

Judicial  dtotrict. 

Nature  of  offense  charged. 

Disposition  of  case. 

14 

John  Cooper 

New  York,  south- 

Shipment    of    immature 

Grand  Jury  failed  to 

em  district 

veal   from   New   York 
through  New  Jersey  to 
New  York  City. 
do 

return  Indictment 

15 

E.  Ellis 

do 

Nolle  proeequl  entered. 

16 

E.  Fonhee 

do 

Shipment  of  5  immature 
calves  from  New  York 

Indictment    returned; 

case  pending. 

throueh  New  Jersey  to 
New  York  aty. 

17 

J.BiUeckL 

do 

Transportation   of  unin- 
spected  and   unwhole- 
some beef  tongues  from 
New  York  to  New  Jer- 

Grand  jury  failed  to 
return  indictment 

18 

A.  Bablak 

New  .York,  eastern 
district. 

Transportation  of  unin- 
York  to  New  JeYsey. 

Indicted;  pleaded 
guilty;  fined  llOO. 

10 

P.liarohttto 

New  York,  south- 
eni  district. 

Transportation   of   unin- 
spected beef  fhun  New 
York  .0  New  Jersey. 

Indicted;  case  pending. 

30 

6.  Block 

do 

spected  meat  fhun  New 
York  to  New  Jersey. 

Do. 

21 

J.  Oraaser 

do 

do 

Indicted:  nolle  proee- 
qul entered. 
Indicted  and  case  dock- 

22 

BttnuelNagal 

do 

Transportation   of  unin- 

spected   calves'    livers 

eted. 

from  New  York  to  New 
Jersey. 
TransporUtion   of  unin- 

P 

E.  8.  Alpeogli  A  Co. 

do 

Do. 

spected  veal  from  New 
York  to  New  Jersey. 

24 

NlckPeten 

Iowa,  southern  dis- 
trict. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
meat  flrom  Iowa  to  Illi- 
nois. 

Indicted:  pleaded 
|anjr^nOct.6.19«; 

25 

Henry  Malia 

New  Jersey 

Shipment  of  sausages  ftom 
New    Jersey    to    New 

Grand  jury  refused  to 
retum  indictment 

York    from    establish- 

spection  had  been  with- 
drawn. 

26 

New  York,  south- 
em  district 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
meat  from  New  York  to 
New  Jersey. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 

Grand  jury  tsiled  to 
retum  indictment 

20 

E.  A.  Hanly  &  Co... 

Massachusetts 

Indicted:  deltadanta 
pleaded  guilty;  fined 
$100  and  costs. 

meat    ftrom    Ma^achu- 

setts  to  Maine. 

82 

Atlantic  Hotel  and 

New  York,  south- 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
meat  tram  New  York  to 

Prosecution    of    case 

Supply  Co. 

era  district 

abated    by    United 

New  Jersey. 

84 

Edward  Rice 

Wisconsin,  western 

Shipment    of    hnmature 

Indicted:      no     trial- 

district. 

veal  from  Wisconsin  to 
Illinois. 

whereabouts  of  de- 
fendant unknown. 

86 

Joseph  Stoder 

IlUnois,      northern 
district 

Transportation   of  unin- 

Indicted: pleaded  nolo 

spected  meat  from  Illi- 

contendere;  fined 

nois  to  Indiana. 

$100. 

87 

The  Peter  Deibel's 

Ohio,  northern  dis- 

Shipment of  unwholesome 

Prosecution    of    case 

Sons  Co. 

trict. 

meat  from  Ohio  to  New 
York. 

abated  by  United 
States  attorney. 

88 

Albany    Rendering 

New  York,  north- 

Shipment  of  uninspected 

Do. 

Co. 

em  district. 

meat  ffom  New  York  to 
Massachusetts. 

40 

Harry  J.  Fumeaux. . 

Massachusetts 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
meat    from    Massachu- 
setts to  Maine. 

Grand  jury  refused  to 
retum  indictment 

41 

Thomas    Bingham 

New   York,  south- 

Transportation  of  Imma- 

Indictment   returned; 

&Co. 

era  district 

ture  calves  from  New 
Jersey  to  New  York. 

case  pending. 

43 

A.   Ounsenhlser  & 

Massachusetts 

Shipment  of  uninspected 

Grand  jury  refused  to 

Co. 

meat    fh>m    Massachu- 
setts to  Rhode  Island. 

retum  indictment 

45 

E.  H.IUe 

Georgia,     southem 
district 

Transporting  uninspected 
meat  from  Georgia  to 

Prosecution     of    case 

abated    by    United 

South  Carolina. 

States  attorney. 

46 

JohnThaUon&Co.. 

New  York,  eastem 

Offering  uninspected  lard 

Indicted;    pleaded 

district. 

for  export 

guOty:  sentence  sua- 
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Cases  referred  to  in  previxma  reports  hut  which  were  not  mentioned  therein  as  being  dosed — 

Continued. 


M.I. 
case 
No. 

49 

Deltodant. 

Judicial  district. 

Nature  of  offense  charged. 

Disposition  of  case. 

L.  Oiroux 

Massachusetts 

Wisconsin,  westem 
district. 

Oonn<w»tlcut 

Shipment  of  unsound 
meat  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Uhode  Island. 

Shipment  of  unsound 
meat  from  Wisconsin  to 
Minnesota. 

Shipment  of  unsound 
meat  from  Connecticut 
to  Massachusetts. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
meat  ffom  New  York  to 
Connecticut. 

Transportation  of  unin- 
spected meat  from  Illi- 

Shlpment  of  uninspected 
meat  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Maryland. 

Transportation  of  unin- 
spected meat  from  New 
York  to  New  Jersey. 

Shipment  of  immature 
veal  from  Pennsylvania 
to  New  Jersey. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
meat  from  New  York  to 
Vermont. 

Shipments  of  uninspected 
meat  from  New  York  to 
Massachusetts. 

Transportation   of   unin- 
spected meat  from  New 
Jersey  to  New  York. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
lard  from  New  York  to 
New  Jersey. 

Offering    uninspected 
meats     lor     interstate 
'     transportation. 

Shipment    of    immature 
veal  from  Michigan  to 
Illinois. 
;  Transportation   of  unln- 
,     spected  lard  from  Wash- 
ington to  Oregon. 
^  Transportation    of   unin- 
spected meat  from  New 
Jersey  to  New  York. 

Shipment  of  uninspected 
meat  from  New  York 
through  New  Jersey  to 
Sparkhill,  N.  Y. 

Prosecution     of    case 

S2 
53 

Eckstrom  &  Kraeger 
George  M.Bames... 
D.  Mariotti 

abated    by    United 
States  attomey. 
Defendant  pleaded  nolo 
contendere;  fined  150. 

Prosecution    of    case 

64 

New  York,  south- 
em  district. 

lUinols,      northem 
district. 

Pennsylvania,  west- 
em  district. 

New  York,  south- 
em  district. 

Pennsylvania,  mid- 
dle district. 

New  York,  south- 
em  district. 

do 

New  Jersey 

abated    by    United 
States  attomey. 
Nolle  prosequi  entered. 

65 

66 

Edw.  Lichtenstein.. 
Swifts  Co 

Indicted;     pleaded 
guUty;   finedSlOO. 

Indicted;  pleaded  nolo 

67 

A.  Brondy 

contendere;    fined 
$100  and  costs. 
Pleaded    guUty;    sen- 
tence  suspended. 

Pleaded  guilty;  fined 
$10  and  costs. 

Pleaded  guilty;  sen- 
tenced to  imprison- 
ment for  six  months 
or  pay  a  fine  of  1250. 
Fine  was  paid. 

Indictment  returned; 
case  pending. 

Pleaded  guUty;  fined 

68 
60 

60 
62 

E.  0.  Palmer 

J.PoleU&Co 

W.  D.  McArthur.... 

Joseph  Klobert 

Joseph  De  Christo- 
Cano. 

63 

New  York,  south- 
em  district. 

$25;     sentence    su». 
pended. 
Case  dismissed. 

64 
66 

Jacob  Dold  Packing 
Co. 

OUlVogel 

New  York,  western 
district 

Michigan,    westem 
district. 

Washington,    east- 
ern district. 

Indicted;  nolle  prose- 
qui entered. 

Indicted;     pleaded 
guilty;  fined  |25. 

Indictment    returned; 
case  set  for  trial. 

67 

C.    0.    Stadelman, 
and  Oscar  Phillips. 

66 
60 

H.C.Derby  Co 

0.  Brancfttl.  ,  . 

New  York,  south- 
em  district. 

do 

Indicted;  pleaded 
guiltv:  sentence  sus- 
pended. 

Indicted;  nolle  prose> 

qui  entered. 

PrrrsBimoH  Melting  Go.  v.  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Go. 

On  July  13,  1909,  the  Pittsburgh  Melting  Company  filed  a  bill  in 
equity  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  westem  district  of  Pennsylvania 
against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  seeking  to  compel  the 
company  to  accept  for  transportation  and  to  transport  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  oleo  ou  which  had  not  been  inspected,  passed, 
and  so  marked  by  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as 
required  by  the  meat  inspection  amendment  (act  of  June  30,  1906; 
34  Stat.,  674).  The  bill  alleged  that  this  statute  is  unconstitutional, 
as  being  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact,  and  in  violation  of 
the  fifth  amendment;  it  was  also  asserted  that  the  system  of  inspec- 
tion provided  for  by  the  act  does  not  relate  to  interstate  commerce. 
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In  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  company,  ms|>ection  was  estab- 
lished in  its  plant  on  October  19,  1906,  and  maintained  imintemipt- 
edly  imtil  June  19,  1909.  On  that  date  the  Department  was  advised 
that  the  company  had  received  iminspected  fat  mto  its  establishment, 
which  is  forbidden  by  the  act  and  the  regulations  issued  thereunder. 
It  developed  that  the  company  was  prepared  to  continue  to  receive 
such  iminspected  fat,  and,  accordingiv,  on  June  23,  1909,  inspection 
was  withdrawn  from  their  plant  and  the  company  notified  that  it  was 
no  longer  authorized  to  make  interstate  or  foreign  shipments  of  meat 
or  meat  food  products,  nor  to  place  on  its  products  any  reference 
to  federal  inspection. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  other  transportation 
companies  were  notified  of  the  Department's  action.  On  June  26, 
1909,  the  Pittsburgh  Melting  Company  tendered  a  car  containing  75 
tierces  of  oleo  oil  which  were  not  marked  "U.  S.  inspected  and  passed," 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for  shipment  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  The  railroad  company  aeclined  to  receive  the 
shipment,  because  it  did  not  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Department,  and  thereupon  the  Pittsburgh  Melting  Company  insti- 
tuted the  present  suit  to  compel  the  company  to  receive  and  transport 
the  same.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  meat- 
inspection  law  was  directly  involved,  the  United  States  attorney, 
upon  request  of  this  Department,  was  directed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  A  very  com- 
plete memorandum  on  the  points  of  law  raised  in  the  case  was  pre- 
Sared  in  this  Office  and  transmitted  to  the  United  States  attorney. 
ja  yet  argument  has  not  been  heard  in  the  case,  though  it  is  hoped 
that  this  will  be  done  at  the  fall  term  of  court.  The  suit  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  Department,  since  it  represents  the  most 
notewortny  of  any  of  the  contested  cases  thus  far  arising  under  the 
meat-inspection  law. 

THE   LACEY  ACT. 

As  stated  in  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Office  for  the  fiscal  year 
1909,  sections  242  and  243  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States, 
effective  January  1,  1910  (35  Stat.,  1088),  embody  an  amendment  to 
the  act  of  May  25,  1900  (31  Stat.,  188),  which  obviated  the  difficulty 
of  properly  interpreting  the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the  latter 
measure.  These  sections  require  that  all  packages  containing  the 
dead  bodies,  or  parts  thereof,  of  game  animals,  game  and  wild  birds, 
when  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  shall  be  plainly 
marked,  so  that  the  name  and  address  of  the  shipper  and  the  nature 
of  the  contents  may  be  readily  ascertained.  It  is  beheved  that  these 
sections,  supplementing  state  game  laws,  will  aid  materially  in  ti^eir 
effective  administration. 

One  case  was  reported  under  this  act  during  the  p^aet  fiscal  year, 
arising  in  the  district  of  Kansas,  based  on  the  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  of  quail  killed  and  offered  for  shipment  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Kansas,  and  not  properly  marked.  This  case  is  on  the  grand 
jury  docket  for  the  September  term,  district  of  Kansas. 

During  the  year  there  was  also  reported  another  apparent  violation 
of  sections  242  and  243  of  the  Criminal  Code  in  the  snipment  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  264  quail  killed  in  violation  of  the  Kentucky 
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statutes.  Upon  investigation  it  appeared  impossible  to  establish 
that  the  party  apparentfy  guilty  of  the  offense  had  actually  shipped 
the  ^me,  and  the  case  was  abandoned  upon  the  recommendation. of 
the  United  States  attorney. 

Cases  under  the  Lacey  Act  {act  of  May  iS,  1900)  coming  over  from  previous  years. 


Case 
No. 

Defendant. 

Judicial  district. 

Offense  charged. 

Dispositton  or 
present  status. 

M61 
M79 

M80 
MlOl 

Northern  Produce  Co. . 
Guy  Miller  Produce 

Rablto-Battistella 
Fish  and  Oyster  Co. 

J.  D.  Carson 

Texas,  southern  dis- 
trict. 

Oklahoma,  west«m 
district. 

Louisiana,    eastern 
district. 

Iowa,  northern  dis- 
trict. 

Interstate  shipment  of  wild 

erly  marked. 

Interstate  shipment  of  quail 
killed  in  violaUon  of  the  laws 
of  Oklahoma  and  shipped  in 
boxes  not  properly  marked. 

Interstate  shipment  of  wild 
ducks  in  packages  not  prop- 
erly marked. 

Interstate  shipment  of  prairie 
chtekens  killed  In  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Iowa. 

Grand  Jury  fUled 
to  return  a  true 
bill. 

Grand  Jury  failed 
to  return  indict- 
ment. 

Proceedings  nolle 
prossed  as  to  conn- 
pan  y;  two  mem- 
bers of  firm  fined 
SIO  each. 

Defendant  pleaded 

guilty;  fined  $26; 
paid. 

An  important  decision,  on  a  case  arising  under  the  Lacey  Act  (act 
of  May  25,  1900;  31  Stat.,  187),  was  handed  down  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  Rupert  v.  United  States  (Circular  No.  39,  OflSce 
of  the  Solicitor).  Rupert  was  indicted,  convicted,  and  fined  $100 
and  costs  for  shipping  quail  in  interstate  commerce,  the  same  having 
been  killed  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  Oklahoma  and  with  intent  to 
ship  the  birds  out  of  the  Territory.  On  writ  of  error  the  court  of 
appeals  held  that  the  Territory  had  authority  to  provide  that  quail 
should  not  be  shipped  out  of  its  boundaries,  even  though  the  same 
was  killed  in  open  season;  it  was  also  held  that  the  Lacey  Act  was 
constitutional  and  that  Congress  was  empowered  to  require  that  inter- 
state shipments  of  game  snould  be  plainly  marked  so  as  to  show 
the  contents. 


TBE8PA88  ON   BIBD  RESERVE. 


On  or  about  January  22, 1910,  the  commander  of  the  revenue  cutter 
TJietis  discovered  23  Japanese  poachers  in  the  act  of  killing  a  large 
number  of  birds  on  Laysan  Island,  which  is  one  of  the  islands  mcluded 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "Hawaiian  Island  Reservation,"  set  apart  by 
the  President  in  Executive  Order  No.  1019  on  February  3,  1909,  as  a 
breeding  ground  for  birds.  The  killing  of  these  birds  on  the  island 
of  Laysan  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  act  of  June  28, 1906  (34  Stat., 
636,  now  section  84  of  the  Criminal  Code,  35  Stat.,  1088).  About 
259,000  bird  wings  in  the  possession  of  the  Japanese  were  seized  by 
the  Thetis;  the  prisoners  and  their  booty  were  afterwards  delivered 
up  to  the  Unitea  States  marshal  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Indictments 
were  later  returned  against  all  the  Japanese,  and  the  plumage  was 
turned  over  to  the  agent  of  the  Department  at  Honolulu  for  storage. 

An  apparent  violation  of  the  act  of  June  28, 1906  (34  Stat.^  536),  in 
the  shooting  of  pelicans  and  terns  on  the  Mosauito  Inlet  bird  reser- 
vation, near  the  mouths  of  the  Halifax  and  Hillsboro  rivers,  Florida, 
was  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  for  appropriate  action  in  the 
fiscal  year  1909.  This  case  was  pending  on  criminal  information  filed 
December  6, 1909. 
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LEGAL  WOBK  FOB  THE  FOREST  SERVICE. 
QENEBAL  OUTLINE. 

The  scope  of  the  duties  of  this  OflBce  was  materially  broadened  and 
its  work  greatly  increased  during  the  fiscal  year  by  your  General 
Order  No.  138  of  January  15,  1910,  directing  that  thereafter  the  legal 
work  of  the  Forest  Service  be  {performed  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department.  Theretofore 
the  bulk  of  this  work  had  been  done  by  a  branch  in  the  Service  desig- 
nated as  "Law,"  composed  of  a  law  oflBcer  and  assistants  in  Wash- 
ington, together  with  assistants  distributed  in  the  six  districts,  with 
headquarters  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Albuouerque,  N. 
Mex.,  Ogden,  Utah,  San  Francisco,  Cal.^  and  Portland^  Oreg.  This 
branch  of  the  Service  handled  several  divisions  of  administrative  work 
not  connected  with  law,  and  it  was  realized,  soon  after  the  assumption 
of  the  duties  enjoined  by  your  order,  that  a  separation  of  the  work 
formerly  done  by  that  branch  was  necessary  to  pring  the  work  of  this 
Ofl5ce  properly  within  its  functions.  With  this  in  view,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  for  reoi^anizing  the  work  to  bring  it  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Solicitor,  as  directed  by  your  order,  the  administrative 
work  theretofore  done  by  the  law  officer  of  the  Service  was  eliminated, 
and  a  reduction  to  three  made  in  the  number  of  assistants  in  Wash- 
ington to  handle  the  legal  work.  The  reorganization  of  the  Washing- 
ton office  was  effected  on  February  2,  and  during  that  month  a  per- 
sonal visit  was  made  by  me  to  each  of  the  six  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  reorganizing  the  branch  offices  in  the  field,  as  well  as  to  select 
suitable  assistants  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Office  there.  By  the 
end  of  February  the  reorganization  was  completely  effected.  Two 
assistants  were  selected  in  each  of  the  districts  except  the  fifth,  where 
it  was  thought  the  needs  of  the  Service  required  but  one. 

Pending  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  branch  of  the  Office 
employed  on  law  work  for  the  Forest  Service,  the  designation  of  law 
officer  of  the  Service,  in  Washington,  and  of  district  law  officer,  in  the 
branch  field  offices,  was  retainea,  the  law  officer  of  the  Service  having 
offices  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  Forest  Service.  When  the 
reorganization  of  the  entire  force  was  effected,  however,  the  position 
of  law  officer  of  the  Forest  Service  was  abolished;  the  law  clerks  of 
this  Office  in  Washington,  as  well  as  in  the  field,  who  were  engaged  in 
law  work  for  the  Forest  Service,  were  designated  as  assistants  to  the 
Solicitor,  the  designation  of  all  law  clerks  in  the  employ  of  this  Office. 
As  stated,  the  entire  force  of  the  Office  in  Washington,  including  the 
law  clerks  employed  on  work  for  the  Forest  Service,  is  now  assembled 
under  one  roof. 

The  duties  of  the  representatives  of  this  Office  in  the  field  in  rela- 
tion to  the  officers  of  tne  Forest  Service  are  outlined  in  your  order  of 
March  31,  1910,  in  which  you  direct,  in  effect,  that  the  district  for- 
esters will  be  the  immediate  representatives  of  and  receive  instruc- 
tions from  the  Forester,  and  similarly  that  the  assistants  to  the 
Solicitor  in  charge  oi  the  branches  of  this  Office  in  the  field  will  be 
the  immediate  representatives  of  and  receive  their  instructions  from 
the  Solicitor;  offices,  equipment,  clerical  assistance,  and  traveling 
expenses  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  Forester  to  the  assistants  to  the 
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Solicitor.  The  assistants  to  the  Solicitor  are  constituted  the  legal 
advisers  of  the  district  foresters  on  all  questions  of  law  arising  in  tne 
administration  of  the  National  Forests.  Requests  for  formal  opinions 
will  be  made  by  the  district  forester,  and  the  assistants  to  the  Solic- 
itor will  render  their  opinions  thereon  in  writing.  In  matters  of  minor 
importance,  where  written  opinions  are  not  necessary,  the  chiefs  of 
office  may  informally  request  and  receive  opinions  from  the  assistants 
to  the  Solicitor.  All  correspondence  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  Washington  and  with  the  United  States  attorneys  will  be  prepared 
and  conducted  by  the  assistants  to  the  Solicitor.  In  contested  claims 
cases  regarding  lands  in  the  National  Forests  the  assistants  to  the 
Solicitor  will  have  complete  charge  as  soon  as  adverse  reports  of  for- 
est supervisors  are  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office.  The 
intent  of  the  order,  as  stated  therein,  is  that  the  Forest  Service  shall 
handle  no  matters  of  law  nor  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  any  matters 
of  administration,  and  that  the  cooperation  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Department  shall  be  complete  and  cordial,  in  order  that  the 
latest  extent  of  efficiency  may  be  promoted  thereby. 

El  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  the  officers  of  the  Forest 
Service,  both  in  Washington  and  in  the  field,  have  cooperated  fully 
with  this  Office  in  every  particular. 

These  two  orders  present  a  general  outline  of  the  work  of  this  Office 
for  the  Forest  Service.  More  specffic  and  detailed  instructions  were 
given  by  the  Sohcitor  to  the  district  law  officers  in  March,  and  the 
work  has  since  proceeded  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

The  work  of  the  Office  for  the  Forest  Service  comprehends  five 
sharoly  defined  and  distinct  divisions,  each  in  itself  imposing  upon 
the  Office  a  large  volume  of  business.  These  divisions  are  opinions, 
contracts,  claims,  general  legislation,  and  trespass  settlements.  The 
scope  of  each  will  be  defined  in  its  proper  place  as  the  separate  head- 
ings are  taken  up  for  a  report  upon  the  work  of  the  Office  thereunder 
since  January  15,  1910,  tne  dat^  of  your  order  transferring  the  legal 
work  of  the  Forest  Service  to  the  Solicitor. 

OPINIONS. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Office  is  to  advise  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Secretary  in  all  matters  of  law  arising  in  the  admin- 
btration  of  the  National  Forests.  Many  questions  are  submitted  to 
the  Office  which  can  safely  be  answered  only  after  careful  attention 
and  exhaustive  research  or  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Instructions 
were,  therefore,  early  issued  to  all  the  district  law  officers  that  no 
opinion  should  be  rendered  for  the  guidance  of  the  Forest  Service  in 
the  administration  of  the  National  Forests  in  any  case  where  a  formal 
opinion  is  required  until  all  the  facts  upon  which  the  question  calling 
for  the  opinion  arises  are  submitted  to  them,  nor  until  a  careful  ana 
painstakmg  consideration  of  the  question  has  been  made.  Many  of 
the  questions  submitted  to  the  Office  by  the  Forest  Service  are  of 
general  ap^cation  and  may,  and  often  do,  arise  in  widely  separated 
districts.  With  a  view  to  uniformity  and  finality  in  the  opimons  on 
these  questions,  it  is  required  that  a  copy  of  every  formal  opinion 
rendered  by  a  law  officer  or  his  assistants  shall  be  at  once  sent  to  the 
Solicitor  and  to  each  of  the  other  district  law  offices.  The  district 
law  officers  are  required  to  submit  to  the  SoUcitor  their  comments 
on  the  opinion  as  early  as  practicable.  The  Solicitor  then  examines 
the  opinion  for  approval  or  modification,  as  necessity  requires,  and  a 
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decision  is  rendered  thereon,  returned  to  the  law  officer  who  rendered 
the  opinion,  and  a  copy  sent  each  of  the  other  district  law  officers, 
with  mstructions  to  follow  the  decision  in  future  advice  on  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Forest  Service. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  system  of  handling  the  formal  opinions  of 
the  Office  has  euminated  hasty  and  ill-considered  advice,  and  the 
results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  With  the  benefit  of  the  inde- 
pendent judgment  of  six  well-trained  men  on  each  question,  the  opi>or- 
timity  for  error  in  a  final  decision  of  the  question  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  Many  of  the  questions  arising  in  the  administration  of  the 
National  Forests  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  Office  must  be  given, 
embrace  difficult  problems  of  law,  frequently  questions  of  first  impres- 
sion, upon  which  there  has  been  no  judicial  expression  and  often 
little  to  be  deduced  from  decisions  on  allied  branches  of  the  law. 
With  a  vast  area  of  the  United  States  in  National  Forests,  affecting 
directly  and  vitaUv  many  thousands  of  citizens,  it  is  apparent  ^at 
the  duties  of  the  Departdnent  of  Agriculture  in  the  admmistration  of 
the  forests  must  be  exercised  with  care  and  circumspection.     Le^al 

Suestions  touching  the  powers,  duties,  and  respK>nsibilities  of  Uie 
department  in  this  great  trust  must  be  carefully  solved,  and  for  the 
pei^ormance  of  this  task  it  has  been  the  endeavor  during  the  year  to 
equip  the  Office. 

Since  Februair  2,  the  date  on  which  final  reorganization  of  the 
work  was  effected,  51  formal  opinions  were  rendered  me  Forest  Service 
in  Washington,  and  nmnerous  informal  opinions,  of  which  no  record 
was  preserved,  have  been  given  daily.  Tnese  informal  opinions  arise 
in  conferences  with  members  of  the  Forest  Service  and  in  the  exami- 
nation of  correspondence  submitted  for  consideration.  Two  decisions 
were  rendered  on  formal  opinions  of  the  district  law  officers  prior  to 
June  30. 

Aside  from  informal  daily  advice  given  the  district  foresters  and 
their  assistants  by  the  district  law  officers  during  the  period  from 
January  15  to  June  30,  they  rendered  opinions  and  sjubmitted  com- 
ments on  formal  opinions  of  the  district  law  officers  as  follows: 

Dietrict  No.  1: 

Formal  opinions 21 

Informal  opinions 3S 

Comments 44 

District  No.  2:  . 

Formal  opinions 14 

Informal  opinions 60 

Comments 61 

District  No.  3: 

Formal  opinions 12 

Informal  opinions 35 

Comments 26 

District  No.  4: 

Formal  opinions 5 

Informal  opinions 5 

Comments 39 

District  No.  5: 

Formal  opinions 14 

Informal  opinions 47 

Comments 30 

District  No.  6: 

Formal  opinions 18 

Informal  opinions 74 

Comments 30 
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CONTRACTS. 


The  contractual  relations  of  the  Department  with  beneficiaries  of 
the  National  Forests  and  of  the  work  of  the  Forest  Service  assume 
varied  and  often  complicated  forms,  necessitating  considerable  skill 
in  drafting  instruments  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Service.^  Among  the 
most  important  contracts  of  the  year  were  two  entered  into  between 
the  Department  and  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
road companies  for  an  effective  system  of  fire  patrol  on  the  National 
Forests.  Several  contracts  with  state  authorities  and  individuals  for 
cooperative  work  m  forest  investigations  and  improvement  of  the 
National  Forests  were  drafted  during  the  year,  and  numerous  leases 
of  administrative  quarters  were  either  prepared  or  examined  by  the 
SoUcitor  and  the  district  law  officers  for  lormal  and  substantial  defects* 
Several  deeds  to  the  Government  for  lands  required  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Forests  were  examined  and  prepared  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Attomey-Greneral.  One  of  the  most  important,  time- 
consuming,  and  intricate  phases  of  the  contract  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  relation  to  the  National  Forests  is  that  incident  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  act  of  February  15,  1901  (31  Stat.,  790)  empowering  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit  the  use  of  rights  of  way  over  the 
National  Forests  for  electrical  and  irrigation  plants.  During  the  year 
several  important  appHcations  for  such  permits  have  been  referred, 
to  the  Solicitor  for  investigation  and  the  preparation  of  the  necessary 
instruments.  There  has  been  a  well-dennea  disposition  on  the  part 
of  certain  power  companies  in  some  of  the  western  States, to  contest 
with  the  Department  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  impose  con- 
ditions upon  the  use  of  rights  of  way  in  the  National  Forests  for  power 
purposes.  These  companies  have  asserted  with  such  persistence 
that  they  have  rights  beyond  the  control  of  the  Secretary  tnat  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  it  was  detennined  to  put  them  to  the 
establishment  of  these  rights  and,  accordinglv,  the  facts  in  a  typical 
case  were  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  for  action.  In  addition 
to  the  power  permits  examined  and  prepared  during  the  year,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  revoke  prior  permits  for  breach  of  the  terms  and 
conditions.  Prior  to  your  general  order  directinj^  that  the  legal  work 
of  the  Forest  Service  oe  performed  by  the  Solicitor,  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  revoke  these  permits  without  notice  to  show  cause  against 
revocation.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  this  procedure  was  a 
little  too  drastic  in  some  instances.  It  is  the  present  practice  to 
notify  the  permittee  that  the  Department  is  considering  the  revoca- 
tion of  his  permit  and  afford  him  an  opportunity  to  present  such  facta 
as  he  ma^  deem  pertinent  in  that  coimection.  If,  after  a  mature 
consideration  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  revoke 
the  permit,  the  permittee  is  promptly  notified  of  this  action. 

Much  time  has  been  saved  dunng  the  year  by  the  preparation  of 
printed  forms  on  which  many  of  the  contracts  for  the  Forest  Service 
are  drafted.  These  blanks  cover  such  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  as  grazing,  minor  timber,  and  similar  special-use  permits, 
ana  are  filled  in  by  the  agents  of  the  Department  and  the  permitteeSi 
but  are  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  district  law  officers  for  proper 
execution  and  sufficiency,  to  cover  the  needs  of  each  individual  case* 
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The  number  of  contracts  and  leases  prepared  in  the  six  districts 
since  January  15,  1910,  is  shown  in  the  roUowing  table: 

District  No.  1: 

Contracts 4 

Bonds 3 

Leases 29 

District  No.  2: 

Contracts 15 

Bonds 15 

Leases 30 

District  No.  3: 

Leases 18 

District  No.  4: 

Contracts 21 

Bonds 20 

Leases 41 

District  No.  5: 

Contracts 13 

Leases 32 

District  No.  6: 

Bonds 9 

OLAIMS. 

Under  this  headin^g  fall  all  the  contests  of  the  Department  against 
claims  to  lands  withm  the  National  Forests  initiatea  and  maintained 
under  the  public-land  laws,  much  the  larger  number  of  which  arise 
out  of  the  homestead  and  mining  laws.  At  the  time  this  Office 
assumed  the  duties  enjoined  by  your  General  Order  No.  138,  althouffh 
the  Department  of  the  Intenor  had  frequently  held  that  the  witri- 
drawal  of  lands  for  National  Forests  constituted  the  Government, 
through  this  Department,  an  adverse  claimant  to  lands  entered  under 
the  public-land  laws,  the  status  of  the  Department  in  these  contests 
before  the  Interior  Department  was  more  in  the  nature  of  one  sug- 
gesting action  to  be  taken  by  the  latter  Department  than  an  adverse 
claimant  invested  with  all  the  rights  appertaining  thereto.  The 
procedure  was  somewhat  informal  and  lacked  directness.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  change  in  the  procedure  before  the  Interior  Department  was 
early  realized  and  plans  were  formulated  to  effect  the  desired  results. 
Action  was  not  customarily  taken  by  the  Department  on  decisions  of 
the  Interior  Department  adverse  to  the  United  States  until  notice 
of  the  decision.  Briefs  were  then  prepared,  accompanied  by  letters 
to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  requesting  reconsideration  of  the 
cases.  Naturally  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  averse  to 
reopening  the  cases  after  full  consideration  had  been  given  them, 
especially  when  no  new  evidence  was  adduced  by  this  Department. 
Nevertheless,  the  Department  was  fairlv  successful  in  its  contests 
and  many  valuable  tracts  of  timbered  lands  were  rescued  from 
exploitation  by  speculators  and  designing  entrymen.  The  work 
incident  to  these  contests  was  not  completely  taken  over  by  this  Office 
until  late  in  the  year,  owing  to  the  press  of  other  work  for  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  informal  manner  of  handling  the  claims.  However, 
upward  of  twenty  briefs  were  filed  by  this  Office  in  the  Interior 
Department. 

Finally,  on  June  25,  1910,  the  efforts  of  this  Office  to  place  the 
claims  work  of  the  Department  on  a  solid  foundation  resulted  in 
joint  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  yourself,  imder 
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which  the  Department  was  recognized  as  a  contestant  on  an  e(][ual 
footmg  with  all  other  contestants,  and  its  legal  department  given 
full  right  of  appeal  from  and  motion  of  review  of  all  adverse  de- 
cisions of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  addition,  this  Office 
was  accorded  the  right  to  be  represented  of  record  by  its  assistants 
at  all  hearings  in  the  field  and  to  participate  in  the  exammation  of 
witnesses  and  production  of  evidence.  It  was  further  directed  in 
this  order  that  the  chiefs  of  field  division  should  consult  with  the 
assistants  of  this  Office  in  the  matter  of  setting  dates  for  hearings. 
So  far  as  the  procedure  before  the  Interior  Department  was  con- 
cerned this  oraer  was  effective,  and  secured  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  status  of  equal  rank  with  all  contestants  and  placed 
the  work  on  a  solid  foundation. 

The  method  of  handling  the  initiatory  steps  of  the  work  in  the 
Department  needed  reform.  In  their  conmiendable  zeal  to  preserve 
the  lands  within  National  Forests  from  unlawful  appropriation, 
ran^ei^  and  supervisors,  whose  duty  it  was  to  report  on  all  claims 
in  tneir  respective  territories,  sometimes  submitted  adverse  reports 
upon  claims  of  meritorious  character,  resulting  in  great  expense  and 
annoyance  to  the  claimant  and  equal  expense  to  the  Grovemment 
when  hearing  were  ordered  by  the  Interior  Department.  With  a 
view  to  obviating  this,  to  give  effect  to  jour  determination  not  to 
make  difficult  and  expensive  the  acquisition  of  homes  by  honest, 
well-intending,  and  deserving  citizens,  who  comply  substantially 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  as  well  also,  in  order  that  you 
might  more  directly  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  claims  work  of 
the  Department,  a  draft  of  instructions  to  the  district  forester  and 
district  law  officers  was  submitted  to  you  for  approval  on  June  28, 
and  by  its  approval  on  that  date  a  new  order  of  handling  the  work 
was  put  into  immediate  effect.  By  this  order  no  report  of  the 
Forest  Service  adverse  to  the  claimant  is^  permitted  to  go  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  until  all  the  facts  in  the  case  are  submitted 
to  you  for  a  determination  of  the  propriety  and  necessity  for  a  hearing. 
By  this  course  the  possibility  of  mjuring  the  claimants,  with  no  real 
benefit  to  the  United  States,  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  if 
not  altogether  eliminated. 

The  order  will  largely  increase  the  work  of  this  Office,  which 
theretofore  had  no  part  in  the  proceedings  imtil  hearings  were  di- 
rected by  the  Interior  Department.  All  the  reports  of  the  Forest 
Service  adverse  to  claimants  must  now  be  submitted  to  the  Solicitor 
for  exacMnation  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  law  and  evidence  to 
sustain  adverse  proceedings.  If  the  facts  submitted  appear,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Solicitor,  to  be  insufficient,  and  it  seems  possible 
to  supply  the  deficiencv,  the  papers  will  be  returned  to  the  Forester 
for  further  action  looKing  to  procurement  of  additional  evidence. 
When  all  the  available  evidence  is  secured,  a  recommendation  is 
made  by  the  Solicitor  to  you,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
requested  either  to  order  a  hearing  or  to  take  no  adverse  action,  as 
the  examination  of  the  reports  justifies.  When  hearings  are  ordered, 
the  assistants  to  the  Solicitor  in  the  respective  districts  are  promptly 
notified,  and  dates  are  set,  as  before  stated,  in  accordance  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  chiefs  of  field  division.  At  the  appointed  time 
for  the  hearing,  the  Office  is  represented  by  one  of  its  assistants, 
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who  is  required  and  authorized  tx>  take  part  therein  on  behalf  of 
the  Department.  If  the  decision  of  the  register  and  receiver  is 
adverse  to  the  United  States,  the  assistants  in  this  Office  are  required 
to  prepare  a  brief  to  be  filed  with  the  papers  in  the  case  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Commissioner  of  the  general  Land  Office  for  his 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  case.  A  copy  of  this  brief  is 
sent  at  once  to  the  Solicitor^  together  with  a  copy  of  the  testimony, 
and  if  additional  argument  is  thought  to  be  necessary,  the  SoUcitor 
takes  the  required  action.  If  the  decision  of  the  Commissioner  be 
unfavorable  to  the  United  States  and  appears,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Solicitor,  to  be  erroneous,  an  appeal  is  likewise  taken  to  the  Secretary 
and  either  oral  argument  had,  or  a  brief  is  submitted.  The  former 
cumbersome,  unsatisfactory,  and  ineffective  practice  of  submitting 
briefs  after  a  decision  of  a  case,  has  been  supplanted  by  the  orderly 
procedure  of  submitting  argument  prior  to  a  decision. 

Under  the  old  system  of  handling  the  claims  cases  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  district  law  officers  had  a  lai^e  volume  of  work  during 
the  period  from  January  15  to  June  30.  Much  the  larger  portion 
of  tliis  time  was  devoted  to  this  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Office. 
Though  without  having  the  substantial  footing  secured  by  the  joint 
order  of  June  25,  1910,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  yourself, 
they  were  able  to  represent  the  Department  at  numerous  hearings  and 
to  render  valuable  assistance  to  the  chiefs  of  field  division,  as  well  as 
to  direct  necessary  investigations  to  determine  the  validity  of  claims. 
An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  b  suggested  by  a  summary 
of  the  cases  handled  in  the  six  districts  by  tne  district  law  officers 
in  the  last  five  and  one-half  months  of  the  fiscal  jear,  during  which 
the  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Solicitor. 

District  No.  1, — On  January  15,  1910,  there  were  pending  in  this 
district  265  cases,  45  of  which  were  finally  concluded  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  16  in  favor  of  the  claimants,  resulting  in  issuance  of 
patents,  and  29  in  favor  of  the  United  Stattes,  resulting  in  cancella- 
tion of  the  entries  and  a  saving  to  the  Government  or  4,570  acres, 
supporting  46,680,000  feet  board  measure  of  merchantable  timber 
valued  at  $186,720.  The  remaining  cases  were  pending  at  the  close 
of  the  year  and  were  augmented  during  that  penod  by  51  new  cases, 
introducing  the  new  year  with  271  cases  to  be  handled  in  this  dis- 
trict alone.  Some  of  the  cases  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
during  the  year  involved  mineral  claims. 

District  No,  8, — In  this  district  action  was  taken  by  the  district 
law  officer  in  95  cases,  62  of  which  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  17  adversely  to  the  United  States,  in  8  cases  relinquishments 
were  made,  contests  were  withdrawn  in  7  cases  at  request  of  the 
Department,  and  1  scjuatter  location  was  abandoned.  There  were 
326  claims  cases  pendmg  in  this  district  on  January  15,  1910.  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  remained  still  open  255,  including 
addition  of  new  cases  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report. 

District  No.  S. — In  this  district  action  was  taken  by  tne  district 
law  officer  in  284  cases,  117  resulting  in  the  issuance  or  patents  and 
94  in  cancellation  of  entries.  There  were  pending  at  the  close  of 
the  year  344  cases,  consisting  of  those  in  which  no  action  had  been 
taken  prior  to  June  30  and  new  cases  referred  during  the  period  from 
January  15  to  June  30. 
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Owin^  to  many  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  the  Arkansas 
Nation^  Forest,  together  with  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
residents  in  that  locality  to  ac(iuire  lands  and  timber  in  the  forest 
apparently  without  right  and  in  willful  disregard  of  the  laws,  the 
district  law  officer  spent  the  entire  month  of  March  and  almost  the 
whole  of  February  and  April  in  this  Forest  and  in  the  vicinity  investi- 

fating  the  causes  of  friction  and  the  validity  of  claims  to  lands  in  the 
'orest. 

District  No.  4- — ^  this  district  action  was  taken  by  the  district 
law  officer  in  45  cases,  in  9  of  which  the  entries  were  held  for  cancella- 
tion, in  3  decisions  were  adverse  to  the  Government,  and  the  remain- 
der were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year  on  orders  for  hearings. 

District  No.  6. — On  Januarv  16,  1910,  there  were  pending  in  this 
district  264  cases.  This  number  was  increased  before  the  expiration 
of  the  fiscal  year  by  60.  During  this  period  35  cases  were  closed,  27 
resulting  favorably  to  the  United  States  and  6  to  the  claimant.  One 
contest  was  dismissed  at  the  request  of  the  Depigment,  and  2  sjquatter 
claims  were  abandoned.  On  June  30  there  were  still  pending  289 
cases. 

District  No.  6. — On  January  15,  1910,  there  were  pending  in  this 
district  518  cases,  and  during  the  period  covered  bv  this  report  53 
new  cases  were  added.  Of  tnis  number  61  were  closed  during  the 
year,  38  having  been  decided  favorably  to  the  United  States  and  23 
to  the  claimants.  Those  in  which  the  United  States  were  successful 
represented  5,442  acres  of  land  valued  at  $27,210,  supporting  66,555,- 
000  feet  of  timber  valued  at  $199,665.  In  22  cases  the  hearings 
were  attended  and  partially  conducted  by  the  district  law  officer  or 
his  assistant.    At  the  close  of  the  year  510  cases  were  still  pending. 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  m  a  report  Umited  in  character  as 
this  must  be,  to  include  a  complete  table  of  these  claim's  cases.  To  do 
so  would  greatly  len^hen  the  detail  of  the  report  and  at  this  time 
serve  no  indispe^isabTe  purpose.  It  has  been  thought  sufficient  to 
present  a  qmopsis  of  this  branch  of  the  work. 

GENERAL  LITIGATION. 

Under  this  designation  fall  all  those  cases  in  which  action  is  con- 
templated or  taken  in  the  courts.  The  work  necessary  to  prepare 
the  cases  for  submission  to  the  Attorney-General  requires  careful  and 
painstaking  attention.  No  case  is  thus  submitted  until  the  evidence 
IS  collected  and  sifted,  to  the  end  that  only  such  as  make  out  a  prima 
facie  showing  shall  be  reported  for  action  in  the  courts.  Except  in 
a  few  instances  the  cases  are  prepared  by  the  assistants  to  the  Sohcitor 
in  the  several  districts  and  the  letter  written  there  and  sent  with  aU 
the  papers  to  the  Solicitor,  for  examination  preparatory  to  signature 
by  tne  Secretary.  Much  the  larger  number  of  cases  investigated  by 
the  Office  never  reach  the  Attorney-General,  usually  because  of  ina- 
bility to  secure  proper  evidence.'  x  et  the  work  involved  in  these  is  as 
time-consuming  and  laborious  as  that  necessitated  in  cases  which  are 
so  reported.  This  report  does  not  attempt  to  set  forth  those  cases 
in  which  no  report  was  made  to  the  Attorney-General,  or  in  which 
settlements  of  controversies  have  been  secured  through  demands  by 
the  Department,  such  as  removal  of  unlawful  fences. 
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The  work  of  this  OflSce  does  not  end  with  the  reference  of  a  case  to 
the  Attorney-General.    Very  often  the  most  important  work  has  then 

i'ust  begun.  During  the  period  covered  bv  this  report  the  district 
aw  oflBcer,  in  each  district,  cooperated  freely  with  the  United  States 
attorneys,  frequently  appearing  in  court  and  assisting  in  the  trials. 
Numerous  briefs  on  argument  have  been  prepared,  submitted  to,  and 
filed  by  the  United  States  attorneys,  and  not  infrequently  the  district 
law  officers  have  prepared,  in  whole  or  in  part,  pleading  which  were 
filed  in  the  case.  The  cooperation  between  this  Office  and  the 
United  States  attorneys  has  been  most  cordial  and  effective. 

The  two  appended  tables  are  designed  to  show  briefly  the  cases 
reported  to  tne  Attorney-General  for  civil  or  criminal  action  since 
January  15,  1910,  the  date  on  which  all  the  legal  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  was  transferred  to  the  Solicitor;  the  disposition  of  cases 
during  that  period;  and  those  pending  on  June  30.  1910,  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year.  A  column  has  oeen  inserted  to  indicate  in  which  one 
of  the  Department's  six  districts  the  case  arose. 


Cases  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  for  institution  of  civil  suits  disposed  of  during  th^ 

"    ofth    '     '  '^  '^  


last  five  and  one-half  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1910,  or  pending  at  its  aose. 


Defendant. 


Judicial  district. 


Cause  of  action. 


nepart- 
ment  of 
Anicul- 

ture 
district 


Disposition  or  present 
status. 


Chicago,      Mliwanlcee 
and  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co. 


Bonners  Ferry  Lumber 

Co. 
G.  D.  Oorus 


Idaho. 


Great  Northern  Ry.  Co. 


....do... 
Montana., 
....do... 


T.  L.  Qreenough 

8.  B.  and  J.  E.  Herron. 
Hope  Lumber  Co 

Idaho   Transportation 

Co. 
Iron  Mountain  Tunnel 

Co. 
John  King 


....do... 

Idaho 

....do... 
....do... 
Montana. 
....do... 


W.  B.  Russell. 
Herman  Vogel. 


....do. 
Idaho.. 


Qoemmer  A  Goemmer. 


Fred  Light. 


Colorado. 
do... 


Safe  Investment  Gold 
Mining  Co. 

Telluride  Power  Co 

Chicago,      Burlington 
and  Quincy  R.  R.  Co. 


Suit  In  equity  to  compel 
execution  of  stipula- 
tion for  protection  of 
national  forest,  and 
for  167,000  damages  to 
forest. 

Timber  trespass.  Dam- 
ages, S2,5d.36. 

Timber  trespass.  Dam- 
ages, $322.60. 

Setting  fire  to  timber  on 
naUonal  forest.  Dam- 
ages, $812.30. 

Timber  trespass.  Dam- 
ages, $241,000. 

Timber  trespass.  Dam- 
ages, $1,147.25. 

Timber  trespass.  Dam- 
ages, $700.84. 

Breach  of  contract.  Dam> 
ages,  $17.19. 

Timber  trespass.  Dam- 
ages, $707.85. 

Timber  trespass.  Dam- 
ages, $228.37. 

Timber  trespass.  Dam- 
ages, $2,5%.go. 

Negligent  setting  of  fire 
In  national  forest. 

Cancellation  of  patents 
procured  through 
fraud. 

Injunction  to  restrain 
grazing  trespass. 


South  Dakota Suit  to  set  aside  patents 

!  to  mining  claims;  1,118 

'  acres.  4,000,000  feet 
timber. 

Colorado Breaking  of  dam.  Dam- 

I  ages,  $1,578.22. 

South  Dakota '  Neelleent  setting  fire  to 

I  tlmoer.         Damages, 

I  $42,793.08. 


Demurrer  to  bill  orerw 
ruled;  pending  on 
answer  to  ammded 
bm. 


Pending  on  demoner 
to  answer. 

Reported  to  Attorney- 
General;  pending. 

Pendine  on  answer  to 
complaint. 

Pending  negotlatlona 
for  settlement. 

Reported  to  Attorney- 
General. 

Complaint  filed;  pend- 

Judgment  for  $707.8S 
pSd  in  fuU. 

Judgment  for  S228.37: 
defendant  reUeved 
imder  pauper  statute. 

Complaint  fQed;  pend- 
ing. 

Dismissed;  evidence 
insufficient  to  sustain 
suit. 

BiU  filed;  pending. 

Restraining  order 

granted.  Pending  on 
appeal  in  Supreme 
Court  of  United 
States. 

Reported  to  Attorney* 
General;  pending. 


Reported  to  Attorney* 
General;  pending. 

Complaint  filed;  pend* 
ing. 
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Cases  reported  to  the  Attomey-Oeneral  for  instittUum  of  civil  suits  disposed  of  during  the 
last  five  and  one-half  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1910  ^  or  pending  at  its  close — Continued. 


Defendant. 


Judicial  district. 


Cause  of  action. 


I>epart- 
mentof 
Agricul- 
ture 
district 


Disposition  or  i^resent 


MIsBouri  River  and 
Northwestern  R.  R. 
Co. 

Denver.  Northwestern 
and  Padflc  R.  R.  Co. 


Fleming  Bros.. 
J.  O.  Le  Sarre . 


South  Dakota . 
Colorado 


J.  a  Teller  and  Union 

Padflc  R.R.  Co. 
JohnaRloe 


T.W.  Barnes. 


....do 

Illinois,  northern 
district 

Colorado 

....do 

....do 


Saf^  Investment  Gold 

Mining  Co. 
F.P.Moran 


Clemente  Mestas. . . 
Margarito  Romero. 
W.P.Mcintosh... 
Pecos  Copper  Co... 


TeUuride    Light    and 
Power  Co. 

James  Farmer , 


South  Dakota 

Colorado 

New  Mexico,  first. 

New  Mexico, 

fourth. 
Arkansas,  western 

district 
New  Mexico, 

fourth. 
Utah 


Idaho. 


Estaben  Andulsa 

R.  L.  &  A.  B.  Higley. . 


....do 

Washington. 


N.P.Tl^pett 

Cannon,  Entiat  Lum- 
ber and  Power  Co. 
Bolcomb  A,  Prewitt . . 


CorvaUls  and  Eastern 
Ry.  Co. 


Oregon 

Washington. 
....do 


Oregon. 


Northern  Padflc  Ry. 
Co. 

Clearwater  et  al  lodes. 
E.  C.  Balrd,  claimant 


Washington. 
....do 


Dlteman  A,  Rennle. 

D.C.  Smith 

MOton  S.  TumbuU. 
8.  J.  Harris 


....do.. 
Oregon. 
....do.. 


Califomia,  south- 
em  district. 


JenUns-Castoic  Mining 

Co. 
H.  Lfaiton 


C.  P.  Mason. 


.do. 


Callfbmla,  north- 
em  district 
....do 


Neffllgent  setting  fire  to 
tunDer.  Damages, 
$3,728.85. 

NesilEent  setting  fire  to 
tunoer.  Damages, 
15,440.04. 

Timber  trupass.  Dam- 
ages, $1,078.37. 

Negligent  setting  fire  to 
tunDer.  Damages, 
$452.43. 

Timber  trespass.  Dam- 
ages, $316,071.10. 

Timber  trespass.  Dam- 
ages, $24,872/ 

Timber  trespass.  Dam- 
ages, $58,000.   . 


Timber 
ages,  $3,0M.35. 

Qrfolngti 
ages,  $14.71 

Occupying  land  In  na- 
tional forest. 

Timber  trespass 


.do. 


.do. 


Unlawful  occupancy  of 
lands  in  national  forest 
for  power  purposes. 

Action  to  restrain  grac- 
ing trespass. 

Unlawful  occupancy  of 
land  in  national  forest. 
Action  of  trespass. 

Grazing  trespass.  Dam- 
ages, $65.60. 

Timber  trespass.  Dam- 
ages, $1,160. 

Timber  trespass.  Dam- 
ages, $2,677.43. 

NeffUgent  setting  fire  to 
timber  on  national 
forest  Damages, 
$10,703. 

NeelKent  setting  fire  to 
tlm  Der  on  national  for- 
est. Damages,  $5,299.50. 

Suit  to  cancel  mineral 
patent. 


Grazing  trespass 

Suit  for  cancellation  of 

homestead  patent. 
Timber  trespass. 

Occupancv  of  lands  In 
natlonal  forest  with- 
out title.    Ejectment. 

do 


.....do 

Suit  to  cancel  patent. , 


P.  S.  Mason... 
H.  F.  MelvlUe. 


.do do 

.do I  Timber  trespass.    Dam- 

I     ages,  $52. 


Complaint  filed;  pend<* 
Ing. 

Reported  to  Attorney^ 
General;  pending. 

Do. 

Complaint  filed;  pend« 
ing. 

Dd. 

Compromised  for 
$1,080.35  and  costs. 

Compromised  for 
$7,5<X).35;  lack  of  suf- 
ficient evidence  ta 
maintain  entire 
claim. 

Reported  to  Attorney* 
General;  pending. 

Judgment  for  $r4.7& 
paid  in  full. 

Suit  in  ejectment  filed; 
pending. 

Pending  before  referee^ 

Reported  to  Attorney* 
General;  pending. 
Do. 

Reported  to  Attomey* 
General;  pending. 

Temporary  Injunctton 

granted. 
Do. 
Reported  to  Attorney* 

General;  pending. 

Reported  to  Attorney* 
General;  pending. 

At    issue;  ready     for 
trial. 
Do. 

Judgment  for  $4,424.38; 
company  appealed  ta 
circuit  court  of  ap^ 
peals;  pending. 

At  issue;  ready  for  triaU 


Reported  to  Attorney* 
General;  In  bands  of 
United  States  attor* 
ney. 

Suit  settled  for  $378; 
paid  in  full. 

Bill  filed;  pending. 

Suit  dismissed.  Evi* 
dence  not  sufficient 

Pending  on  demurrer 
tobiU. 

Do. 

Reported  to  Attorney* 

General;  pending. 
Replicatton  filed;  pend<> 

Pending  dismissal. 
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Caaes  reported  to  the  Attomey-Oeneral  for  tneHHUion  qf  civil  ndte  diipoeed  of  during  the 
hut  five  and  one-half  morUhe  ofthefiecal  year  1910,  or  pending  at  %t$  doee    ContimMd. 


Dofendsnt* 


jQdiotol  district. 


CUMOfaOtlQB. 


Depart- 
ment of 

tore 
district. 


Disposition  or 

status. 


H.T.  Powtfs 

Trinity  B.T.M.  Co.. 
J. 


CaUfomia,  nortli- 

emdlstziek 
do 


Wm.Metcalf. 


CaUfomla,  soatb- 
em  district. 

Califlbmla,  north- 


Timber 

ages,  1700140. 
Timber  trenMs 

ages,  $247.82. 
Occupancy  of  land  In  na* 

tlonal  forest  without 

title;  ejectment. 
Timber  oopasB.   Dam- 
Sl,7<».3&. 


Northern      California 
Mining  Co. 


.do.... 


Dam- 


Innctlon  to  restrain 


Folding  a^QusCmeBt  of 

raikoadgnoU. 
Pending. 

Pending  oq 
tobSr. 

Reported  to  At  .. 
Qenecal;  salt 
rected:  pending. 

Bill  filed;  pending. 


Cases  reported  to  the  Attomeg^eneral  for  criminal  action,  disposed  of  during  tiW  last 
five  and  one-half  months  of  the  fiscal  year  or  pending  at  its  close. 


Defendant. 


Natnie  of  offense. 


Depvt- 

mentof 

Agrkul- 

turedlB- 

trlet 


DIspositioa  or  - 
sntnsofthe 


present 


Harley  Bishop. 


Idaho. 


8.  B.  and  J.  B.  Herron. 
Frank  J.  Hopkins  and 
William  Kellar. 


Basil  and  Charles  Ris- 


....do... 
....do... 


.do.. 


Attempt  to  bribe  em- 
ployee of  Forest  Serr- 

Timber  trespass. 

Maintaining  saloon  on 
national  iorest,  in  tIo- 
lation  of  regulation  of 
the  Secretary. 

do 


John  Culhane  and  Ed 

San  try. 
Lee  Setser  and  William 

Lynch. 
Iron  Mountain  Tunnel 

Co. 
T,  A.  Lawrence 


.do.. 


....do.... 
Montana., 
Idaho.... 


....do 

....do , 

Timber  trespass. , 
Embeulement... 


T.  W.  Barnes.. 
JdbnC.  Banks. 


A.  N.  Bloylock.. 
Stan    -^ 


un  Cope,  sr.,  Sam 
Cope,  jr.,  and  How- 
ard Cope. 


Soloman  H.  Kilbury... 


Colorado 

Arkansas,   nortti- 
em  district. 

.do.. 


Timber  trespass.. 

....do TTT:.. 


R.  B.Lane 

James  Lawrence. 
J.R.Rollins 


New    Mexico, 
elc^th. 


Arkansas,     west- 
em  district. 


..do.. 


....do 

Grazing  trespass.. 


Timber  trespass. . 


.do.. 


..do.. 


Moses  Small 

J.  A.  Smith 

Walter  ToUman.. 


Arkansas,  ebdtem 
district. 

Florida,  northern 
district. 

Arkansas,  western 
district 


Setting  fire  on  national 

forest. 
....do 


.do.. 


....do 

Timber  trespass. . 
....do 


Indictment  returned; 
defendant  not  yet  ap- 
prehended. 

Pending. 

Pending  on  demurrer 
to  IncHctment;  argn* 
ment  closed. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Indictment    returned; 

pending. 
Indictment    returned; 

defendant  not  yet  ap- 

pr^ended. 
Dfamteed. 
Indictment    returned; 

nolle    prosequi    en- 
tered. 
Do. 
Sam  Cope,  jr.,  arrested 

and  bound  over  to 

await  action  of  grand 

jury;  Sara  Cope,  sr., 

not  yet  apprdnnded. 
Indicted;    pleaded 

guilty;  fined  SlOO  and 

sentenced  to  thirty 

days  to  Jail;  sentence 

suspended. 
Indicted;  nolle  pro8»> 

otd  entered. 
Indictment    returned; 

not  yet  apprehended. 
Indicted;    pleaded 

guilty;  fined  SI  and 

oos^ 
Indicted;   pleaded 

guilty;  fined  flO  and 

costs. 
Indicted;  tried,  found 

guilty,  and  fined  SlOO 

and  costs. 
Indicted;    pleaded 

guiltr*  fined  SlOO  and 
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Cases  reported  to  the  AtUmuy-Otneral  for  criminal  action,  disposed  of  during  the  last 
five  and  one-half  months  of  the  fiscal  year  or  pending  at  its  cto^fr— Continued. 


Defendmnt. 


Jadidaldlitrlot 


Mature  of 


Depart- 
ment of 
Affioal- 

tore 
dtotrlct 


Disposition  or  present 
stfttus  of  the  esse. 


Gbsrles  M.  Tuttls. 


Andrew  Ott.. 


ArkAnsss,  eastern 
district. 


..do.. 


Timber  trespass . 


J.D.TIndaU.. 


Nevada. 


Setting  fire  on  national 
foresL 


Uniawfbl  use  of  mining 


a  F.  Henry...- 
J.  D.Matthre.. 

R.R.  Dale 

J.JeaUns 

R.R.Baty.... 
J.  IL  Powers... 
James  Teller... 


.do.. 


....do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


.do 

.do 

.do.. 


.do 

.do 

....do 

Orasing  trespass... 


Jos.  OalsBoarto. 


Anestaria  Oablalo.. 


Edward  Newman  and 
James  Waliaoa. 


8.  L.  Selfert 

Estaben  Andoiia. 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


..do.. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


C.  D.  Ramsey.. 


..do., 
.do.. 


.do., 
.do.. 


Unlawftil  use  of  mining 


W.  A.  Fletcher 

E.  O.  Gardner 

Diteman  and  Reonle... 

Orlmaad  and  Carsjoos. 


....do 

.....do 

Washington  . 


.do. 


Se^g  fire  on  national 

forest. 
Orasing  trespass. 


Oalifomia,  sooth- 
era  district. 


Grazing  sheep  on  na- 
tional forest  without 
permit. 


A.  Inda. 
H.  Clay., 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do.. 


Robb  &  Allen.. 


..do.. 


Setting  fire  to  timber  on 

national  fbcest. 
.....do 


Arrested;  discharged 
by  United  Stotea 
commissioner: 
awaiting  action  of 
grand  jury. 
Grand  Jury  failed  to. 
return  indictment; 
will  be  again  pr»' 
sented. 
Held  under  $600  baU  to 
await  action  of  grand 
Jury. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Held  under  1200  baU  to 
await  action  of  grand 


Jury. 
Heir 


[eld  under  laoobafl  to 
await  action  of  grand 

Held^under  1100  bail  to 
await  action  of  grand 

HeldmidertfiOObaUto 
await  action  of  grand 
Ju^. 

Held  under  laoobaU  to 
await  action  of  grand 


^r- 


[eld  under  $200  baU  to 
await  action  of  grand 


Dismissed  by  United 
States  *y>rfiiT*tfffloTifif» 
Indicted;  pending. 


for 


Demnrrer    to    _. 
ment    pending 
argument. 

Court  sustained  do* 
murrer  to  indict* 
ment;  Government 
appealed  to  Suprema 
Court;  Judgment  of 
trial  court  aflSrmed 
by  even  division  of 
the  Justices;  rehear* 
Ing  granted  in  April 
on  petition  of  Solks 
itor-General;    pend* 

Ready  for  trial  Sep- 
tember 16. 1910. 

Grand  Jury  ailed  to  In- 
dict. 


Several  of  the  above-stated  cases  deserve  more  extended  expla- 
nation. 

The  suit  against  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad 
Company  was  instituted  to  compel  a  specific  performance  of  a 
written  agreement  wherebj  the  company  agreed,  in  consideration 
of,  the  Secretary's  permission  to  construct  its  road  over  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  National  Forest,  to  execute  certain  stipulations  for  the 
protection  of  the  Government  against  damage  resulting  from  the 
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construction  and  operation  of  the  railroad.  After  the  road  was  con- 
structed the  company  refused  to  execute  the  stipulation.  During 
the  course  of  construction  the  company  cut  and  used  large  quantities 
of  timber  and  cast  into  the  St.  Joe  Kiver  quantities  of  stone  and 
d6bris.  thus  obstructing  the  navigability  of  the  stream  and  lessening 
the  value  of  the  timber  on  forest  lands.  The  bill  also  prayed  damages 
for  the  injuries  caused  by  the  cutting  of  the  timber  and  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  river.  The  company  demurred  to  the  bill.  The  demurrer 
was  overruled  on  February  12,  1910,  the  court  holding  that  the 
Secretary  had  the  power  and  authority  to  reouire  the  stipulations. 
(See  Circular  No.  32,  Office  of  the  Solicitor.)  The  case  was  pending 
on  answer  to  the  amended  bill  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Several  indictments  were  returned  during  the  year  against  persons 
who  were  conducting  saloons  on  the  National  Forests  m  violation  of 
the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  Forests.  Some  of  these 
cases  involve  the  much-mooted  and,  as  yet,  undetermined,  (question 
of  the  right  of  a  mineral  locator  to  conduct  a  saloon  on  his  claim, 
despite  tne  regulation  of  the  Department  prohibiting  its  maintenance 
in  a  National  Forest.  Four  of  these  cases  in  Idaho  have  been  argued 
and  elaborate  briefs  filed  by  the  United  States  and  defendants,  and 
the  court  had  them  under  consideration  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
In  these  four  cases  the  district  law  officer  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  prac- 
tically prepared  and  conducted  the  entire  argument  for  the  Govern- 
ment. He  secured  the  indictment  against  the  defendants.  The 
issue  in  these  cases  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  successful  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Forests,  and  a  decision  thereon  is  awaited  with 
much  interest  both  to  the  Department  and  the  people  living  in  and 
adjacent  to  the  Forests. 

Of  ^eat  interest  during  the  year  was  the  action  of  the  Supreme 
Court  m  the  cases  of  the  United  States  v.  Grimaud  and  Carajous,  and 
United  States  v.  Inda,  both  arising  in  the  southern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia upon  indictments  in  the  district  court  for  grazing  sheep  on 
the  Sierra  National  Forest  without  permits  from  the  Secretary,  and 
in  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  Department.  The  district 
court  sustained  demurrers  to  the  indictments  on  the  ground  that 
the  act  of  June  4,  1897,  imder  the  authority  of  which  the  remilations 
were  made  and  promulgated,  was  unconstitutional  in  so  far  as  it 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  make  the  regulations  and  imposed  pen- 
alties upon  anyone  violating  them.  It  was  held  that  the  authority 
to  make  these  regulations  was  a  del^ation  of  legislative  power  and 
unauthorized  by  the  Constitution.  The  Government  took  a  writ  of 
error  direct  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where^  in  March  last,  without 
filing  an  opinion,  the  court  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  district 
court  by  an  even  division  of  the  justices,  the  effect  of  which  was  a 
disposition  of  those  cases,  but  no  binding  authority  in  subseauent 
cases  of  the  same  nature.  The  Solicitor-General  petitioned  for  a 
rehearing,  so  that  the  cases  might  be  heard  by  the  entire  bench  and 
a  final  decision  on  the  question  rendered.  On  April  13  following 
the  court  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  the  cases  will  be 
reargued  during  the  coming  fall.  No  case  could  arise  of  more  far- 
reaching  importance  than  these,  involving  as  they  do  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  to  make  prohibitive  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  the  National  Forests. 
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A  case  somewhat  similar,  though  not  involving  a  prosecution  as 
for  a  crime^  originating  in  Colorado,  has  been  removed  ny  the  defend- 
ant, Fred  Light,  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  is  now  pending.  In  this 
case  an  injunction  was  granted  by  the  circuit  court  to  restrain  Light 
from  grazing  sheep  on  the  National  Forest  without  a  permit  from  the 
Department.  It  is  alleged  by  the  defendant  that  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  requiring  a  permit  are  void.  This  question  was  thought 
to  have  been  authoritatively  settled  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
for  the  ninth  circuit  in  Dastervignes  et  al  v.  United  States  (122 
Fed.,  30). 

In  the  case  against  the  Bonners  Ferry  Lumber  Company,  pending 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Idaho,  the 
State  of  Idaho  is  defending  the  action  on  the  ground  that  the  grant 
by  Congress  to  the  State  of  sections  16  and  36  for  public  schools  is  a 
grant  in  prsesenti  which  conveyed  to  the  State  full  title  though  the 
sections  were  unsurveyed,  so  that  the  subsequent  inclusion  of  the 
lands  in  a  National  Forest  did  not  deprive  the  State  of  them.  This 
question  has  been  decided  to  the  contrary  by  the  Department  of  the 
Literior  and  the  Attorney-General.  Its  final  solution  will  settle  a 
number  of  vexatious  questions  continually  arising  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Forests  embracing  unsurveyed  sections  16 
and  36. 

In  the  case  against  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  pending 
in  the  district  of  Montana,  there  is  involved  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  recover  the  prospective  value  of  immature  trees  and  young 
growth  destroyed  by  the  nre  set  through  negligence  of  the  company. 

The  case  against  John  C.  Teller  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
pending  in  Colorado,  involves  a  demand  for  $316,071.10,  the  value 
of  timber  cut  from  approximately  5,600  acres  and  sold  by  Teller 
to  the  railroad  company.  An  immense  mass  of  evidence  has  been 
accumulated  by  the  Department  and  the  district  law  oflBcer  has  had 
numerous  consultations  with  the  United  States  attorneys  handling 
the  case  with  a  view  effectually  to  establish  the  Government's  claim 
in  full.  The  defendants  have  made  several  offers  of  compromise,  but 
of  so  unsubstantial  a  character  that  the  Department  nas  declined 
to  recommend  an  acceptance,  and  the  case  will  be  pressed  to  an  early 
trial  and  conclusion. 

While  not  embraced  in  the  litigation  of  the  Department  during  the , 
year,  there  is  nevertheless  much  importance  to  be  attached  to  the 
decision  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  South  Dakota,  rendered 
on  March  8, 1910,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Bailey  (178  Fed., 
302).  The  decision  is  judicial  authority  for  the  action  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  requiring  stipulations  for  the  protection  of  the  United  States 
from  damage  by  reason  of  the  use  of  the  National  Forests  for  railroad 
or  any  other  purposes.  In  the  above  case  the  Missouri  and  North- 
western Railway  Company  had  appUed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  a  right  of  way  through  tne  Black  Hills  National  Forest. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  required  the  company  to  furnish  a  bond 
to  the  United  States  with  sufficient  surety  for  the  protection  of  the 
National  Forest  against  fire,  etc.  The  company  started  a  fire  on  the 
Forest  which  destroyed  timber  to  the  value  of  $6,1 75.  This  was  a  suit 
to  recover  this  amount  from  Bailey,  the  receiver  of  the  company,  and 
the  surety.  The  defendants  demurred  to  the  complaint  on  the 
ground,  among  others,  that  there  was  no  statute  authorizing  and 
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requiring  a  bond  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  uio  grant  of  a  right  of  way  over  a  forest  reserve,  and  that  the 
bond  sued  on  was  extorted  from  the  company  and  was  without  con- 
sideration. The  court  decided  adversely  to  the  defendants,  over- 
ruled the  demurrer,  and  held: 

Under  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1899  (oh.  427,  30  Stat.,  1233),  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  file  and  approve  Burvevs  and  plats  of  a  ri^ht  of  way  for  a 
raihroad  over  any  forest  reservation  when  in  his  judgment  the  public  interest  will  not 
be  injuriously  affected  thereb^}  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  enforce,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  his  n-anting  a  railroad  right  of  way  over  a  forest  reservation,  that  the  company 
execute  a  bond  to  pay  to  the  United  States  all  damages  to  public  lands,  timber, 
natural  curiosities,  or  other  public  property  on  the  reservaticm  by  reason  of  the  com- 
pany's occupation. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  in  the  federal  courts  there  were  pending 
during  the  year  several  cases  in  the  state  courts  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment was  vitally  interested.  ^  One  of  the.se,  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration, was  a  suit  in  replevin  in  the  circuit  court  of  Custer  County, 
S.  Dak.,  against  a  forest  ranger  for  recovery  of  a  large  quantity  of 
timber  unlawfully  cut  on  a  National  Forest  and  seized  by  the  rai^r. 
Judgment  was  recovered  against  the  ranker  for  $4,400  and  costs.  A 
compromise  was  effected  by  which  the  ludgment  was  released  and 
$200  paid  bv  the  plaintiff  to  the  Unitea  States.  In  all  these  cases 
the  district  law  officers  took  an  active  part. 

TRESPASS  SETTLEKEKTS. 

These  include  all  those  cases  where  resources  of  the  National  Forests 
are  taken  or  destroyed  by  trespassers,  unaccompanied  by  willful 
intent,  and  which  are  settled  by  the  Secretary,  without  suit,  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  value  of  the  resources. 

Prior  to  January  16.  1910,  when  the  legal  work  of  the  Forest 
Service  was  committea  to  this  Office,  all  civil  trespasses  on  the 
National  Forests  were  settled  by  the  employees  of  the  Service,  regard- 
less of  the  character  or  intent  of  the  trespass,  and  in  willrul  cases 
exemplary  damages  were  demanded  and  collected,  and  onlv  those 
cases  in  which  no  settlement  could  be  effected  were  reported  to  the 
Attomejr-Greneral.  In  many  instances  arbitrary  amounts  were  levied 
as  punitive  damages,  and  men  were  required  to  pay  for  trespasses 
unaccompanied  1^  any  evidence  of  knowledge  of  the  trespass  or  of 
willful  intent.  ^  Tnis  system  of  administering  the  Forests  lea  to  much 
friction  and  bitter  feeling  against  the  Department.  Believing  that 
there  was  no  warrant  in  law  for  the  settlement  by  the  Department  of 
willful  trespasses,  and  that  all  trespass  cases  should  be  reported  to 
the  Secretary  for  his  determination  of  the  amount  due  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  tne  proper  disposition  of  the  matter^  the  Solicitor,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary,  revised  the  instructions  for  the  handling 
of  grazing  cases  and  provided  therein  that  the  officers  of  the  Forest 
Service  should  submit  a  full  report  of  each  case  to  the  Forester;  that 
the  Forester  should  make  his  recommendations  thereon  and  refer  it 
to  the  Solicitor  for  examination  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  law  and 
evidence;  and  that  the  report,  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Solicitor,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  his  determination 
of  the  damages  sustained  by  the  Government  or  for  further  action  as 
the  facts  in  the  case  might  require.    Those  cases  developing  no  wiUful 
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or  malicious  intent  are  settled  by  the  Secretary  upon  demand  of  the 
actual  damages  sustained  by  the  United  States.  If  the  trespass  is 
willful  or  mcScious,  the  case  is  reported  to  the  Attorney-General  for 
suity  with  a  request  that  exemplary  damages  be  also  demanded. 
This  revised  procedure  was  not  effectively  put  into  operation  till  near 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  in  consequence  no  cases  were  referred  to 
the  Solicitor  prior  to  June  30,  thougn  the  district  law  officers  passed 
upon  a  large  number  of  settlements  under  the  old  scheme  during  the 
period  from  January  15  to  June  30.  Near  the  close  of  the  year 
mstructions  were  also  issued  to  all  forest  officers  to  follow  the  graz- 
ing instructions  in  handling  timber  trespasses  on  the  Forests.  These 
instructions  will  materially  enlarge  the  work  of  this  Office,  and  it  b 
believed  will  put  the  trespass  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
on  a  solid,  substantial^  and  business-like  basis,  and  will  entirely 
remove  the  adverse  criticism  of  the  Department  which  was  so  preva- 
lent under  the  old  arbitrary  practice  or  handling  these  cases. 

MISCELLANEOTXS  CASES. 
CONVERSION   OF  PROPERTY   OF  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

As  stated  in  the  preceding  report,  in  two  instances  former  coopera- 
tive Weather  Bureau  observers  retained,  after  their  appointments 
had  expired,  the  valuable  meteorological  instruments  loaned  them  by 
the  Department.  Proceedings  were  instituted,  at  the  request  of 
this  Office,  and  in  the  two  casespending  at  the  close  of  June  30, 1909, 
the  property  was  recovered.  Tne  Office  was  not  called  upon  to  reo- 
ommend  similar  proceedings  in  any  case  during  the  fiscal  year  1910. 

CASE   IN  THE   COURT  OF  CLAIMS. 

Thomas  H.  Reeves  v.  United  States,  Court  of  Claims  No.  30615, 
a  suit  involving  a  claim  for  salary  alleged  to  be  due  the  petitioner 
from  this  Department  was  still  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1910;  suit  was  filed  on  May  16, 1907;  the  last  docket  entry  was 
under  date  of  February  27,  1909,  when  certain  Department  records, 
called  for  by  the  petitioner,  were  filed. 

FALSIFICATION   OF  ACCOUNTS. 

On  June  29,  1910,  Philip  L.  McBreen,  formerly  a  veterinary  in- 
snector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  was  indicted  in  the  mid- 
cue  district  of  Alabama  for  a  violation  of  sections  5392  and  5438, 
Revised  Statutes,  for  making  and  presenting  for  approval  false  claims 
for  livery  service,  knowing  the  same  to  be  fraudulent.  McBreen  was 
apprehended  at  rittsburg.  Pa.,  and  gave  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,000 
to  await  his  trial,  which  will  probably  take  place  at  the  fall  term  of 
court. 

Robert  E.  Taylor,  also  a  former  veterinary  inspector  of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  was  indicted  for  a  similar  offense  in  the  western 
district  of  North  Carolina,  apprehended  in  New  York,  and  removed 
to  Winston-Salem  for  trial.  He  will  be  tried  at  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
at  the  December  term,  1910. 
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SUIT  AGAINST  DEPARTMENT   INSPECTOR. 

On  April  26.  1910,  jud^ent  was  entered  in  the  sum  of  $764.75 
against  the  deiendant^  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try, in  Gutierrez  v.  Wiley.  Tne  suit  was  based  on  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: On  August  29,  1908,  Inspector  Morris  C.  Wiley,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  dipped  2,019  head  of  sheep,  the  property 
of  Justiniano  Gutierrez,  or  Albuquerque,  N.  Hex.,  at  the  dipping 
station  in  BemaliUo  County,  N.  Mex.  At  the  time  Doctor  Wiley 
was  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  territorial  authorities  in  the 
enforcement  of  their  reflations  for  the  eradication  of  sheep  scabies. 
He  used  the  ordinary  dip  employed  by  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  for  the  purpose  and  approved  by  the  Department. 
He  exercised  due  care  in  handling  the  sneep  during  the  operation. 
Gutierrez  asserted  that  319  head  of  sheep  from  the  flock  aied  as  a 
result  of  the  inspector's  negligence,  though  it  appears  that  the 
sheep  had  been  without  water  for  five  days  previous  to  dipping  and 
were  in  very  poor  condition  at  the  time.  JProceedines  were  msti- 
tuted  against  Inspector  Wiley  by  Gutierrez  on  October  13,  1908, 
$1,276  being  claimed;  judgment  was  entered,  however,  for  but 
$764.76.  The  case  is  now  pending  on  appeal.  Execution  was  about 
to  be  sought  in  this  case,  but  the  assistant  to  the  Solicitor  at  Albu- 
querque, acting  under  instructions  from  this  Office,  and  being  on 
tne  ground,  obtained  a  stipulation  from  counsel  delaying  execution 
long  enough  to  permit  steps  to  be  taken  looking  to  an  appeal. 

PBBPABATION  OF  LEGAL  INSTBTTKENTS,  OONTBAOTS,  LEASES, 

AND  BONDS. 

It  would  appear  that  the  number  of  contracts  and  leases  prepared 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910  was  not  as  great  as  the  number  of  similar 
instruments  prepared  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  discrepancv 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  general  supply  committee  prepared  aU 
the  supply  agreements  heretofore  drawn  m  this  Office,  leaving  only  a 
small  number  to  be  drawn  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dis- 
regarding the  supply  contracts  prepared  in  the  fiscal  years  1909  and 
1910,  the  records  of  the  Office  show  that  there  was  a  la^er  number  of 
contracts  and  leases  prepared  for  practically  every  Bureau  in  the 
Department  in  1910  than  in  1909.  In  addition  to  the  preparation 
of  all  legal  instruments  to  which  the  Department  is  a  party,  this 
Office  passes  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  execution  of  the  same.  In 
all,  there  were  409  agreements  and  87  bonds  prepared  by  the  Office 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910,  the  execution  of  the  same  being  also 
scrutinized;  of  this  number  356  agreements  and  30  bonds  were  pre- 

Eared  by  the  main  office  in  Washmgton,  and  53  a^greements  ana  57 
onds  were  prepared  by  the  assistants  to  the  Solicitor  in  the  field. 
The  bonds  mentioned  are  those  given  by  disbursing  officers  of  this 
Department  in  accordance  with  section  174,  Revised  Statutes.  Sev- 
eral requests  for  certified  copies  of  contracts  with  the  Department 
for  construction  work  were  prepared  and  furnished  to  subcontractors, 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  February  24,  1905  (33  Stat.,  812),  in 
order  that  proceedings  might  be  instituted  on  the  bonds  given  in  con- 
nection with  such  agreements.    The  greater  part  of  the  experiment 
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work  of  the  Department  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
growing  of  crops,  is  carried  on  through  agreements  with  farmers,  and 
the  preparation  of  contracts  in  this  connection  is  regarded  as  highly 
important.  There  is  no  part  of  the  work  of  this  Office  in  which  the 
increasing  activity  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Department  in  the 
line  of  experiment  is  reflected  more  quickly  and  certainly  than  in  the 
preparation  of  agreements. 

AGREEMENTS    FOR  THE    SEVERAL  BUREAUS,  OFFICES,  AND  DIVISIONS. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, — ^There  were  106  contracts,  42  renewak 
of  contract,  5  letters  terminating  contracts,  35  leases,  29  renewals 
of  leases,  6  letters  terminating  leases,  and  3  bonds  for  temporary 
special  disbursing  ag:ents,  prepared  for  this  Bureau  during  the  fiscal 
year  1910;  this  is  an  increase  of  26  contracts,  12  renewals  of  contracts, 
4  leases,  and  8  renewals  of  leases  over  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. — There  were  24  contracts,  13  renewals 
of  contract^,  35  leases^  40  renewals  of  leases,  and  2  letters  terminating 
leases  prepared  for  this  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  1910;  this  is  an 
increase  of  2  contracts,  8  renewals  oi  contracts,  and  18  renewals  of 
leases  over  the  fiscal  year  1909,  and  a  decrease  of  2  leases  for  the  same 
period. 

Weather  Bureau, — There  were  4  contracts  and  6  letters  terminating 
leases  prepared  for  this  Bureau,  and  15  contracts,  31  leases,  and  97 
renewals  of  leases  examined  during  the  fiscal  year  1910  for  this 
Bureau;  this  is  a  decrease  of  16  contracts,  1  lease,  and  70  contracts, 
and  an  increase  of  10  renewals  of  leases,  the  number  of  leases  ex- 
amined being  the  same  in  the  fiscal  year  1909  and  1910. 

Forest  Service. — There  were  33  contracts,  16  leases,  5  renewals  of 
leases,  and  8  bonds  prepared  for  the  Forest  Service  in  Washington 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910;  this  is  an  increase  of  33  contracts,  14 
leases,  3  renewals  of  leases,  and  8  bonds  over  the  fiscal  year  1909.  As 
hereinbefore  stated,  there  were  53  contracts,  57  bonds,  and  150  leases 
prepared  for  this  Bureau  by  the  branches  of  this  Office  in  the  field 
during  the  period  from  January  15,  1910,  to  June  30,  1910. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry. — There  were  10  contracts,  10  leases,  22 
renewals  of  leases,  and  8  letters  terminatiiig  leases  prepared  for  this 
Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  1910.  This  is  a  decrease  of  27  con- 
tracts and  22  leases  and  an  increase  of  7  renewals  over  the  fiscal 
year  1909. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations. — There  w6re  3  contracts,  4  leases. 
7  renewals  of  leases,  and  1  letter  terminating  a  contract  preparecl 
for  this  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  1910;  this  is  a  decrease  of  6 
leases  and  an  increase  of  2  renewals  of  leases  over  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

Bureau  of  Entomoloay. — ^There  were  14  contracts,  24  leases,  17 
renewals  of  leases,  and  1  bond  prepared  for  tliis  Bureau  during  the 
fiscal  year  1910;  this  is  an  increase  of  7  contracts,  14  leases,  and  12 
renewals  of  leases  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

Offi^ce  of  Public  Roads. — ^There  were  1  contract,  1  lease,  and  1  bond 
prepared  for  this  Office  during  the  fiscal  year  1910;  this  is  an  increase 
of  1  contract  and  1  lease  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

Division  of  Publications. — ^There  was  1  contract  prepared  and  1 
lease  renewed  during  the  fiscal  year  1910  for  this  Division;  in  the 
fiscal  year  1909,  1  contract  was  renewed  and  1  lease  prepared  for 
this  Division. 
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Building  Committee. — One  lease  was  prepared  and  1  lease  renewed 
for  this  committee  during  the  fiscal  year  1910;  no  agreements  were 
prepared  for  the  conmiittee  during  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

Supply  Division. — ^A  bond  for  tne  chief  of  this  Division  was  pre- 
pared during  the  fiscal  year  1910. 

Supply  contracts. — ^The  general  supply  committee,  composed  of 
^representatives  from  all  the  Government  Departments,  attended  to 
*the  preparation  of  contracts  for  supplies  for  tnis  Department,  except 
.  those  for  supplies  for  the  Forest  Service.    For  this  purpose  34  agree- 
ments were  prepared  by  this  Office.    Apparently  this  was  a  decrease 
of  67  contracts  over  tne  fiscal  year  1909;  this  difference  has  been 
eixplained. 

iHvision  of  Accounts.— One  contract  was  terminated  and  17  bonds 
were  prepared  for  this  Division  diuing  the  fiscal  year  1910. 

BECAPrrULATION   OF   OONTRAOTS   AND   LEASES. 

Tlie  following  table  presents  a  recapitulation  of  the  contracts  and 
leases  prepared  for  the  various  bureaus,  offices,  and  divisions  of  the 
Department  in  the  fiscal  year  1910,  as  compared  with  the  number 
prepared  in  the  fiscal  year  1909: 


Bureau,  Division,  or  Office. 


1909. 


Contracts. 


1910. 


Contracts.     Leases. 


Bnreao  of  Plant  Industry 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry . . . , 

Weather  Bureau 

Forest  Servloe 

Bureau  of  Chemistry , 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations. , 

Bureau  of  Entomolocy 

Office  of  Public  Roads 

Division  of  Publications 

Building  Committee 

Supply  Division 

Division  of  Accounts  ft , 


80 
22 
20 
0 
37 
3 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
101 


106 

24 

4 

•  33 

10 
3 

14 
1 
1 
0 
0 

34 


Total. 


270 


126 


230 


35 
35 

0 

•  16 

10 

4 
24 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 


126 


a  Contracts  for  Forest  Service  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


ft  Supply  contracts. 


Total  contracts  and  leases  in  1909 396 

Total  contracts  and  leases  in  1910 356 


Decrease  in  1910.. 


40 


PATENTS  FOB  DEPABTMENT  EMPLOYEES. 

Since  this  OflBce  has  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  and 
prosecuting  patent  applications  for  employees  of  this  Department  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  public  (act  of  March  3,  1883;  22  Stat.,  625),  the 
work  connected  therewith  has  been  gradually  increasing  each  year. 
The  scope  of  the  work  does  not  consist  merely  in  the  preparation  and 
prosecution  of  such  applications,  but  this  Office  b  frequently  called 
on  to  render  opinions  as  to  the  extent  of  existing  patent  rights  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  employees  engaged  in  scientific  experiments 
or  other  Departmental  mvestigations  from  infringing  legal  rights  of 

Eatentees.    Again,  the  Office  is  often  requested  to  ascertam  if  patents 
ave  been  granted  on  various  devices,  mechanisms,  etc.,  or  whether 
certain  trade-marks  have  been  issued.     In  order  properly  to  pass 
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on  these  requests  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  make  exhaustive 
researches  in  the  Patent  Office.  Accordingly  much  time  and  careful 
consideration  are  necessarily  required  to  be  devoted  to  this  work. 

During  the  present  year  9  applications  for  letters  patent  were 
filed;  in  the  previous  year  7  sucn  appUcations  were  presented  for 
prosecution,  making  an  increase  of  2  cases.  Of  this  number  5  patents 
were  allowed  and  1  disallowed.  During  the  preceding  year  4  patents 
were  allowed  and  2  disallowed.  The  following  table  shows  the  details 
of  the  patent  cases  on  which  action  was  taken  during  the  fiscal  year 
1910: 


AppUoatHom  pending  and  presented  for  patents  wkieh  were  prosecuted  by  the  Solicitor  for 
DepartmerU  employees  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 


AppHnot 


BnrcMi  or  Office. 


Inanition. 


Disposition  of  sppUoft- 
tion. 


Q.Q.  Bradford.... 
P.O.  Plummer .... 
G«orse  F.  lOtchoU . 

a  8.  Smith 

D.  ILRofers 


Ezpertment  Stations. . 

Forest  Service 

Plant  Industry 

Forest  Service. 

Entomology 


Harry  D.  Tiemann  . . 
Do 


Forest  Service. 
....do 


L.  R.  Maynard  and 

K.  E.  Parks. 
Alexander  Q.  MoAdle. 


Do. 


Animal  Industry. 
Weather  Bnreaa.. 
....do 


Harry  B.Shaw 

Harry  D.  Tiemann . 


Plant  Industry. 
Forest  Service. . 


Knife  for  tapping  rubber  trees . . . 
Improvement  in  hypsometers. . . 

Shrub  and  plant  trimming  ma- 
chine. 

Improvement  in  wood  impreg- 
nation. 

Insect-destroying  bomb , 


Do 

do 

Do 

L.  W.  Pace  and  AHer. 
ton  S.  Cushman. 

do 

Public  Roads 

Process  for  regulating  and  main- 
taining humidity. 

Process  o' rapidly  drying  timber 
and  other  moisture-bearing 
substances. 

Milk  cans  or  containers 

Plant  protector 

Combination  thermograph  and 
hydrograph. 

Camera  support 

Process  of  drying  timber  and 
other  moisture-bearing  sub- 
stances. 

Process  of  rapidly  drying  timber 
and  other  moisture-bearing 
substances. 

Apparatus  and  process  for  con- 
trolling humidity  of  gases  in 
drying  operations. 

Process  for  mixing  and  prepar- 
ing hydraulic  cement  concrete. 


Patent  granted  Oct  n. 

1909. 
Patent  granted  Feb.  1. 

19ia 
Pending. 

Do. 

Interference  declared; 
issue  decided  in  f^vor 
of  D.  M.  Rogers  and 
patent  granted. 

Pending. 

Patent  granted  Nov.  <L 
1900. 

DisaUowed. 

Patent   granted    Deot 

29,1900. 
Pending. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


COHXITTEB  ON  PBBSONNEL. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  committee  on  personnel  has  not 
been  caUed  upon  to  consider  as  many  cases  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
as  during  the  preceding  year,  only  4  cases  commg  before  it  in  the 
fiscal  year  1910.  One  of  these  cases  was  dismissed,  in  another  the 
resignations  of  two  employees  were  accepted,  in  a  third  two  employees 
were  dismissed  and  one  employee  transferred  to  other  duties;  the 
fourth  case  was  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Realizing  your 
earnest  desire  that  the  personnel  of  this  Department  should  be  of  the 
highest  character,  the  committee  has  not  spared  any  pains  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  every  case  brought  before  it.  The  fullest  opportunity 
is  afforded  all  parties  concerned  to  present  their  case,  ana  the  testi- 
mony is  reduced  to  writing  by  a  stenographer  in  this  Office,  who  acta 
as  secretary  to  the  committee. 
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In  addition  to  the  329  notices  of  judgment,  published  hy  authority 
of  section  4  of  the  food  and  drugs  act,  and  discussed  in  detail  in 
another  part  of  this  report,  the  Office  issued  17  circulars  embodying 
decisions  of  the  courts  construing  statutes  which  are  intrusted  to  the 
Department  for  execution.  Thirteen  of  these  embodied  decisions  on 
cases  arising  under  the  twenty-ei^ht  hour  law,  one  under  the  food 
and  drugs  act,  one  on  the  railroad  right  of  way  act,  one  on  the  live 
stock  quarantine  act,  one  being  a  collection  of  authorities  on  the 
subject  of  judicial  notice  of  Departmental  regulations.  These  cir- 
culars are  sent,  promptly  upon  issue,  to  each  of  the  federal  judges 
and  United  States  attorneys. 

On  October  2,  1909,  the  Office  issued  an  annotated  edition  of  the 
twenty-eight  hour  law.  This  had  been  in  contemplation  for  some 
time.  There  are  few  Federal  dockets  in  the  country  which  do  not 
include  cases  arising  under  this  act,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  over 
40  decisions  have  been  rendered  upon  it  by  the  district  and  circuit 
courts,  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  publication  of  the  volume  was  felt  to  be  justified. 

STATUS  OF  OFFIOB  WO&K. 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  work  of  this  Office,  while  giving  as 
much  as  can  be  expressed  statistically,^  does  not  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  volume  or  character  of  business  transacted  or  the  speciid 
knowledge  required  to  dispose  of  it.  No  reference  has  been  made  to 
many  matters,  which  have  entailed  large  demands  upon  our  time. 
I  may  mention,  as  a  typical  instance  of  tnis,  the  work  mcident  to  the 
transfer  to  the  United  States  of  two  large  tracts  of  land  in  Prince 
George  County,  Md.,  where  an  experimental  dairy  farm  has  been 
established,  which  was  effected  at  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year, 
the  consideration  being  $25,000.  The  property  was  largely  en- 
cumbered, there  were  a  number  of  grantors,  and  the  time  within 
which  the  transfer  had  to  be  made  was  short.  This  Office  cooper- 
ated to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  United  States  attorney  and  the 
special  attorneys  in  charge  of  title  work  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
in  this  matter.  The  normal  growth  of  existing  lines  of  work,  coin- 
cident with  the  increasing  activities  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
Department,  would,  in  itself,  have  very  greatly  enlarged  the  duties 
of  the  Office;  in  addition  to  this,  however.  General  Order  No.  138, 
placinjg  the  legal  work  of  the  Forest  Service  under  my  immediate 
direction,  has  practically  doubled  the  number  of  employees  of  the 
Office  as  well  as  the  amount  of  business  to  be  handled.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  past  fiscal  year  it  became  necessary  to  move  the  office 
<juarters  in  order  to  provide  for  the  additional  force.  At  the  present 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  main  office  of  the  Solicitor,  all  the 
offices,  including  the  library,  are  under  one  roof.  The  change  has 
not  only  provided  more  desirable  quarters,  but  afforded  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  force,  which  has 
been  effected. 

The  morale  of  the  Office  b  high;  the  personnel  is  of  the  best.  The 
work  is  current,  and  extra  time  is  being  cheerfully  and  consistently 
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spent  in  the  endeavor  to  maintain  it  in  that  condition.  While  the 
present  force  is  sufficient  to  handle  the  business  of  the  Office,  it  is 
evident  that  there  will  be  imperative  need  for  additional  assistance 
in  the  near  future. 


OBNBBAL  AND  8FB0IAL  OBDBBS  OF  THB  SBCBBTABY  OF  AOBI- 
OT7LTX7BB  ISSUBD  DXTBINO  THB  FISCAL  YBAB  1910. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Officb  of  the  Secretary, 

WaskingUm,  2>.  C,  July  9, 1909. 
Special  Order. 

To  the  Chiefs  ofBurtauM^  Divitioni^  and  Offices: 

As  the  general  supply  committee  has  prepared  contracts  for  miscellaneous  supplies 
for  the  Executive  DeiMLrtments.  and  this  Department  has  supplemented  such  action 
by  prepariog  separate  contracts  lor  all  techniod  supplies  required,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
that  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  this  Department  items  enumerated  in  these  con- 
tracts be  selected  and  used  whenever  practicable.  The  law  requires  competition  in 
the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  because  an  article  which  is  personally  preferred  by  an 
employee  differs  sii^lly  from  articles  of  the  same  class  imder  contract  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  a  purchase  should  not  be  made  under  contract  rather  than  in  open 
market.  Open  marlet  purchases  should  be  made  only  when  necessary  to  prevent  the 
work  of  the  Deoartment  from  being  crippled  or  for  the  purpose  of  continumg  systems 
of  book  cases,  nling  cases,  or  other  furniture  already  installed  in  an  office. 

With  the  view  of  securing  the  greatest  possible  econom^r  in  all  expenditures,  in 
compliance  with  the  express  order  of  the  President,  no  furniture  or  apparatus  should 
be  purchased  except  such  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  replace  unserviceable 
articles  of  similar  cnaracter  or  to  equip  new  offices. 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D,  C,  November  £9, 1909. 
Circular  Letter. 

To  all  Chiefs  of  Bureaus^  Offices,  Divisions,  and  Services  and  to  all  their  subordinates  in 

the  Department  of  Agneutture: 

The  Firesident  of  the  United  States  has  issued  an  order,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

EXECUTIVE   ORDER. 

"It  is  herebv  ordered  that  no  bureau,  office,  or  division  chief,  or  subordinate  in  any 
department  of  the  Government,  and  no  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  or  marine  corps 
stationed  in  Washington,  shall  apply  to  either  House  of  Congress,  or  to  any  committee 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  or  to  any  member  of  Congress,  for  legislation,  or  for  appro- 
priations, or  for  congressional  action  of  any  kind,  except  with  the  consent  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  head  of  the  department;  nor  shall  any  such  person  respond  to  anyrequest 
for  information  from  either  House  of  Congress,  or  any  committee  of  either  Mouse  of 
Congress,  or  any  member  of  Congress,  except  through,  or  as  authorized  by,  the  head 
of  his  department. 

"Wm.  H.  Taft. 
"The  White  House, 
'' November  t6, 1909. 

'  (No.  1142.)" 

Your  close  attention  to  and  strict  observance  of  the  above  executive  order  is  hereby 
enjoined  upon  each  and  every  one  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

James  Wilson, 
Secretury  of  Agriculture. 
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Dkpabtiibnt  of  Agbicultusb, 

Office  of  the  Secrstart, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  1, 1909. 
General  Order  No.  137. 

Relating  to  Non-observance  of  Current  Fiscal  Regulation  No.  45. 

The  attention  of  all  employees  of  this  Department  who  in  perfonnance  of  their 
ofllcial  duties  are  authorized  to  use  the  commercial  telegraph  service  is  directed  to 
the  following  extracts  from  fiscal  regulation  No.  45: 

"The  telegraph  should  be  used  sparinglv/' 

''And  only  when  the  delay  in  using  the  mail  would  be  injurious  to  the  public 
interests.'* 

**OmU  all  tmnecesaary  ivorde.*' 

"In  a  message  from  one  official  or  emplovee  to  another  titles  should  not  he  umd,** 

"In  a  great  many  cases  noTnes  in  both  address  and  signature  may  be  limiUd  to  single 
words,*' 

^*  Numbers  should  be  expressed  in  words.** 

** Ordinal  numbers  must  not  be  abbreviated,** 

Inattention  to  the  foregoing  simple  rules  is  widespread,  and  general  fadlore  to  adheie 
to  them  substantially  increases  the  telegraph  bill  of  the  Department. 

Neeligent  disregard  of  the  provisions  of  this  important  regulation  must  cease,  and 
it  is  nereby  ordered  that  on  and  after  Januarv  1,  1910,  the  disbursing  cleric  ol  the 
Department  shall  report  those  who  ignore  the  above  rules  to  the  chiefs  of  their  respec- 
tive Bureaus,  Offices,  and  Divisions,  who  shall  take  such  action  in  each  caae  as  will 
cause  future-  strict  observance  of  the  regulation. 

Jambs  Wilbon, 

Secretary. 

Dbpartment  of  Agriculturb, 

Office  of  the  Sborbtart, 
Washington,  2>.  C,  January  15,  1910. 
Gbkeral  Ordbr  No.  138: 

The  legal  wore  of  the  Forest  Service  will  be  performed  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  disbursing  and  accounting  work  of  the  Forest  Service  will  be  performed  under 
the  immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  and 
Disbursements,  who  is  by  statute  the  administrative  officer  of  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disburse- 
ments  mav,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  make  such  dumges 
in  methods  of  accounting  ana  disbursing  in  the  Forest  Service  as  he  diall  deem  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time,  and  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  accotmts  and  disbursements 
the  fiscal  aeents  of  the  Forest  Service  will  be  governed  by  his  instructions. 

The  publicity  work  of  the  Department  will,  in  everv  detail,  be  approved  by  the 
Chief  or  the  Bureau,  Office,  or  Division  interested,  and  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Aj^culture  before  publication. 

This  order  shall  take  effect  at  once,  and  all  orders  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 
revoked. 

James  Wilson. 
Secretary  of  Agricuiturt. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  7, 1910. 
Circular  Letter. 

To  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  respecting  leaves  of  absence 
and  furloughs  without  pay: 

A  leave  of  absence  without  pay  is  only  granted  to  a  person  employed  in  some  Bureau, 
Office,  Division,  or  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agnculture,  when  such  person  makes 
a  written  request  for  such  leave,  stating  the  reason  therefor  and  the  length  of  time  the 
applicant  desires  such  absence  to  continue,  which  shall  not  conflict  with  Geneial 
Older  No.  100,  and  such  leaves  of  absence  are  granted  only  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  recommendation  of  the  applicants  chief. 
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A  furlough  without  pay  is  ordered  when  the  services  of  the  person  furloughed  are 
temporarily  discontinued  in  the  Department  for  the  good  of  the  service  or  because  of 
the  need«)  of  the  Department,  and  then  only  in  accordiuice  with  General  Order  No.  100, 
as  follows: 

"Unttbd  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

"Office  of  the  Secretary, 

"  Washington,  D.  C,  July  27,  1906. 
^'General  Order  No.  100. 

*'ln  the  United  States  Department  of  Aniculture  no  leave  of  absence  without  pay 
will  hereafter  be  granted  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months,  except  in  special  and 
I>eculiar  cases,  and  no  furlough  without  pay  or  leave  of  absence  without  pay  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  and  effect  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement  thereof." 

James  Wilson. 
Secretary  of  Agricmture, 

S.  R.  BUROH. 

CkUfCUrl. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Wa»hingion,  D.  C,  April  4,  1910. 
General  Order  No.  139. 

All  Department  employees  are  hereby  directed  to  return  to  the  Department  Library 
all  books  and  periodicals  oelonging  to  or  borrowed  through  the  Library,  before  leaving 
the  city  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  weeks.  In  case  certain  books  are  needed  for  use 
by  oUiers  in  tne  same  office,  they  must  be  charged  to  some  one  who  will  be  responsible 
for  them.  Also,  when  leavii^  for  a  period  of  lees  than  two  weeks,  employees  having 
books  charged  to  them  must  place  them  in  the  care  of  some  one  who  will  be  responsible 
for  them  and  who  will  be  able  to  return  the  books  if  they  are  needed.  In  no  case  must 
books  be  le/t  at  home  or  in  locked  desks  at  the  Department. 

James  Wilson. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
F.  G.  Kelsey, 

Acting  Chief  Clerk. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  P,  1910. 
General  Order  No.  140. 

Dums  OF  the  soucrroR. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  26, 1910,  contains  the  following  provision: 
"Hereafter  the  logal  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  snail  be  performed 

under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Solicitor." 
To  carry  into  effect  this  provision  of  law  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  legal  work 

of  the  various  bureaus,  ofl^^ee,  and  divisions  of  this  Department  shall  her^ifter  be 

conducted  as  follows: 

1.  Weather  Bureau.— The  legal  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  including  all 
mattes  on  which  legal  advice  is  necessary,  diall  be  referred  to  the  Solicitor.  Tele- 
I^one  and  telegraph  contracts,  leases,  and  renewals  of  leases,  contiacts  for  the  erection 
of  buildings,  and  all  other  legal  agreements  will  be  prepared  by  the  Solicitor  upon 
reouest  from  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

2.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;— The  legal  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  including  the  drafting  of  agreements  and  all  other  matters  on  which  legal 
advice  is  necessary,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Solicitor.  All  alleged  violations  of  ue 
animal  quarantine  laws,  the  meat-inspection  law,  and  the  twenty-eight  hour  kiw 
will  be  referred  to  the  Solicitor  to  determine  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  No  recommendation  relative  to  the  legal  side  of  any  case  arising 
under  the  quarantine  laws,  the  meat-inspection  law,  or  the  twenty-eight  hour  law 
shall  be  made  to  any  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  nor  shall  communications, 
oral  or  written,  be  addressed  to  any  officer  of  the  Executive  Departments  regarding 
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matters  arising  in  connection  with  acts  of  Congress  with  which  this  Department  is 
concerned,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Solicitor,  obtained  in  advance. 

3.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. — ^The  legal  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
including  the  drafting  of  agreements  and  all  other  matters  on  which  legal  advice  is 
necessary,  shall  be  re^rred  to  the  Solicitor. 

4.  Forest  Service. — ^The  lecal  work  of  the  Forest  Service  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  General  Order  No.  138,  dated  January  15, 1910,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing change:  On  and  after  July  1,  1910,  the  positions  of  law  officer,  first  assistant  law 
officer,  and  assistant  law  officer,  in  Washington,  will  be  discontinued,  and  the  law 
work  of  the  Forest  Service,  in  Washington,  will  be  performed  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Solicitor. 

5.  Bureau  op  Chemistry. — ^The  legal  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  including 
the  drafting  of  agreements  and  all  other  matters  on  which  legal  advice  is  necessary, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Solicitor.  In  accordance  with  section  4  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act  of  June  30,  1906  (34  Stats.,  768),  the  examination  of  foods  and  drugs,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  shall  be  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
After  such  examinations,  all  the  evidence  in  all  cases,  with  such  summariei  to  be 
prepared  b}r  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  as  the  Solicitor  shall  prescribe,  shall  be  referred 
to  tne  Solicitor  to  determine  whether  a  prima  facie  case  has  been  made  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  whether  citation  to  a  hearing  shall  issue.  In  all  cases  where 
citations  issue  the  Solicitor  will  prescribe  the  form  and  manner  of  issuing  and  the 
parties  to  whom  citations  shall  issue.  Hearings  will  be  held  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  as  heretofore.  In  every  instance, 
after  a  hearing  has  been  held  or  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  afforded,  the  case,  includ- 
ing all  papers  in  reference  thereto,  together  with  such  summaries  as  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistrv  shall  prepare  at  the  direction  of  the  Solicitor,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Solicitor  for  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  as  to  whether  the  case  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution.  The  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspec- 
tion will  submit  to  the  Solicitor,  for  recommendation  to  the  Secretary,  all  proposed 
seizures  to  be  effected  under  section  10  of  the  tood  and  drugs  act.  The  Board  shall 
also  submit  to  the  Solicitor  all  the  evidence  in  its  possession  at  the  time  seizures  are 
proposed,  and  shall  report  to  him  promptly  all  racts  which  may  develop  subse- 

Suently  in  regard  thereto.  The  Solicitor  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  prepare 
le  notices  of  judgment  authorized  under  section  4  of  the  statu te^  and  will  have 
general  supervision  of  the  preparation  of  all  Food  Inspection  Decisions  issued  hrom 
time  to  time.  No  recommendation  relative  to  the  legal  side  of  any  case  arifdng 
under  the  food  and  drugs  act  shall  be  made  to  an  v  officer  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
nor  shall  communications,  oral  or  written,  be  addressed  to  anv  officer  of  the  Executive 
Departments  regarding  matters  arising  in  connection  with  acts  of  Congress  with 
which  this  Department  is  concerned,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Solicitor, 
obtained  in  advance. 

6.  Bureau  of  Soils,  Bureau  op  Entomology,  Bureau  of  Biological  Sur- 
vey.— ^The  legal  work  of  these  bureaus,  including  the  drafting  of  agreements  and 
all  other  matters  on  which  legal  advice  is  necessarv,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Solicitor. 

7.  Division  of  Accounts. — ^The  legal  work  of  the  Division  of  Accounts,  includiiu; 
all  matters  on  which  legal  advice  is  necessary,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Solicitor,  includ- 
ing the  preparation  of  i^equests  for  the  signature  of  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Accounts 
upon  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  for  his  opinion. 

8.  Division  of  Pubucations,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Library,  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  and  Office  of  Pubuc  Roads. — ^The  legal  work  of  these 
bureaus  and  offices,  including  the  drafting  of  agreements  and  all  matters  on  which 
legal  advice  is  necessarjr,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Solicitor. 

Compilations  of  laws  in  which  the  Department  is  interested  will  be  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Solicitor,  when  requested  by  a  chief  of  bureau  and  ordered  by 
the  Secretary.  All  requests  for  authorization  of  any  Department  officers  or  em- 
ployees to  travel  for  the  purpose  of  attending  court  proceedings  as  witnesses,  or  to 
confer  with  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice  concerning  the  preparation  of  cases 
for  trial,  as  well  as  accounts  rendered  for  expenses  incurred  under  such  authoriia- 
tions,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Solicitor  for  his  approval.  Arrangements  for  the 
employment  of  necessary  witnesses  not  connected  with  the  Department  shall  also 
be  made  with  his  approval. 

This  order  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1910.  It  supplements  General  Order  No.  85, 
dated  June  17,  1905,  which  is  continued  in  full  force  and  effect. 

James  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  AgricuUme. 
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Dbpartmbnt  ov  Aoricultubb, 

Office  of  the  Sborbtabt, 
Waakington,  D.  C,  June  tl,  1910. 
Gbnbbal  Obdbb  No.  141. 

Hereafter  no  expenses  other  than  for  salaries  will  be  allowed  subordinate  employees 
of  the  Department  of  A^culture  while  in  attendance,  at  their  own  request,  upon 
any  conventions  or  meetings  of  associadonf*  of  any  kind. 
Special  order  of  June  17, 1907,  is  amended  accordingly. 

Jambs  Wilson,  Secretary, 


Dbpartmbnt  of  Agricultubb, 

Office  of  the  Sbcbbtart, 
Washington,  D,  C,  Jwfie  t8, 1910. 
Special  Obdbb. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  conferred  on  me  by  executive  order  of  June  25, 1909, 
in  repud  jto  limitation  of  hours  of  work  on  Saturdays  in  July,  August,  and  September^ 
it  is  hereby  ordered  that  as  to  the  Forest  Service  the  said  limitation  of  houra  of  work 
shall  apply  only  to  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  those  employees 
engaged  elsewhere  in  office  work  in  cities,  townsj  or  forest  supervisors'  offices,  and 
shall  not  apply  to  other  employees  of  that  service  in  the  field. 

Jambs  Wilson,  Secretary, 
Attest: 

8.  R.  BuBCH, 

Cki^Ckrh. 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  the  Appointment  Clerk, 

WashinffUm,  D.  G,,  September  22, 1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  respect- 
ing appointments,  promotions,  reductions,  removals,  and  oUier 
changes  among  the  working  force  of  the  entire  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910, 
and  also  containing  matters  respecting  the  officers  and  employees 
in  the  several  offices,  bureaus,  and  divisions  constituting  the  body 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  it  existed  on  July  1,  1910. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  B.  Bennett, 

AppoirUmerii  Clerk. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  AgriruUure. 


CHANaSS  IN  THB  FOBOB  OF  THB  DEPABTMENT 

Summary  of  appoirUmenU^  promotions,  removals,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910,  and  as  reported  to  the  Untied 
States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

IN  THE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE. 

Number  of  pereons  appointed  from  the  eligible  registers  of  the  Civil  Service 
OommisBion  for  a  probationary  period  of  six  months,  equivalent  to  abso- 
lute appointment  if  retained  in  the  service  at  the  termination  of  the  said 

probationary  period 1, 088 

Number  of  pereons  who  have  been  reinstated  in  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment within  one  year  after  having  resigned  or  having  been  separated 

therefrom 56 

Number  of  persons  transferred  from  other  Departments  of  the  United  States 

Government  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 67 

Number  of  persons  promoted  in  salary 2, 340 

Number  of  persons  reduced  in  salary , 79 

Number  of  temporary  or  emergency  appointments  certified  for  appointment, 
or  authorizea  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  appointed  in  the 
classified  civil  service,  in  accordance  with  civil-service  rules,  for  periods 
of  six  months  or  less,  and  who  are  separated  from  the  service  when  the 

emergency  that  caused  their  appointments  has  ended ^ 727 

Number  of  temporanr  or  emergency  appointments  in  the  classified  civil  service, 
in  accordance  witn  civil-service  rules,  for  periods  of  six  months  or  less,  con- 
ditioned as  above,  in  the  forests  and  fields  and  on  stations  in  the  various 

States  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C 3, 128 

Number  of  persons  who  declined  to  accept  appointments  in  the  Department..  63 

Number  of  persons  who  resigned  their  positions  in  the  Department 681 

Number  of  persons  who  were  removed  from  the  service  of  the  Department 

because  of  their  misconduct 75 

Number  of  persons  who  died  while  in  the  service  of  the  Department 61 

73477'— AGE  1910 57  897 
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IN    SPECIAL  POSITIONS   BXGEPTBD  FROM   EXAMINATION   UNDEB  CHnL-SBBVICB   BULBS. 

Number  of  pereoiiB  appointed  to  positions  which  are  in  the  classified  civil 
service,  but  which  are  excepted  from  civil-service  examination  according 
to  civil-service  rules,  the  appointments  being  for  very  temporary  periods 
and  including  those  tor  service  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  those  for  service 
outside  of  Washington,  D.  C 2, 178 

Number  of  persons  employed  in  positions  which  are  in  the  classified  civil 
service,  but  which  are  excepted  from  civil-service  examination  according 
to  civil-service  rules,  the  emplovments  being  for  very  temporary  periods 
and  for  service  in  the  forests  and  fields  or  on  stations  in  the  various  States 
outside  of  Washington,  D.  C,  as  reported  in  monthly  reports  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  by  the  several  Bureaus  and  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  approved  by  the  Secretary 1, 556 

IN  THB  UNCLASSIFIBD  SBBVICB  (POSITIONS  OF  MERE  MANUAL  LABOBEB). 

Appointments  in  the  District  of  Columbia 39 

Promotions  in  salary  in  the  District  of  Columbia 21 

Reductions  in  salary  in  the  District  of  Columbia 0 

Separations  from  the  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia 22 

Number  of  persons  apoointed  in  the  forests  and  fields  and  on  stations  in  the 
various  States  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C,  being  in  the  manual-laborer 
grade,  the  appointments  being  tor  very  short  periods,  usually  averaging 

not  more  than  three  months 19, 494 

Number  of  temporary  or  ememncy  appointments  in  the  manual-laborer 
grade  in  the  District  of  Columbia 122 

TOTAL  NUMBEB  OF  APPOINTMENTS  OF  EVEBT  DBSCBIFTION. 

Total  number  of  appointments  of  every  description,  including  those  for  service 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  those  for  service  outisde  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
cattle  and  meat  inspection,  on  forest  reserves,  on  experiment  stations  and 
experiment  farms,  in  motn  and  cotton  boll  weevil  extermination,  etc., 
many  of  which  were  of  a  temporary  character  and  for  a  limited  period 34, 267 

DEATHS    IN    THE    DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  there  were  recorded  61 
deaths  among  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  entire  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  22  or  persons  stationed  in  Washinj?ton, 
D.  C,  and  39  of  persons  stationed  outside  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Deaihi  in  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1910. 

[Those  marked  *  were  stationed  in  Washington,  D.  C;  those  marked  t  were  stationed  outside  of 

Washington,  D.  C] 


Name. 


State. 


rosition. 


Bureau,  division, 
or  office. 


Salary 
per 

ftm>iitn, 


Date  Of 
death. 


Age. 


•Frank  M.  Ford. 

•Mary  L.  McDonald . . . 

iWUfard  W.Clark..... 
Jesse  L.  Johnson 
Andrew  J.  Kent 
Robert  McNaughton. 
May  H.Wright 


•William  H.Ragan. 

t Jacob  C.  Brobeck. . . 
Michael  Long 


fWilliam  P.  Cherring- 

ton. 
•Charles  n.Pilcher 

{Theodore  F.Cadle 
Michael  Justinger 
George  H.  Schroeder. , 
David  O.Moise 

t  Frank  H.  Herlinger. . 

•Carl  W.  Sweeny 

fHenry  J.  Egan , 

•PlatoT.Lee 

i Matthew  Robinson. . . 
Edward  Romey 
Henry  C.  Towers 


William  A.  Phelps.. 
Henry  F.Potratr.... 
Thomas  M.  Smith . . . 
James  M.  Watson. . . 

CarlW.Gleason 

QnstaveA.Schell... 


-John  B.  Sine 

•  -Joseph  P.  Coffy 

William  R.  McKinnoD 

•  John  H.  Garber 

•James  K.  Kerr,  sr 

! Lewis  I.  Palmer , 
George  W.Scott 
Sadie  A.  George , 

fLInus  S.  A.  Fenster- 
machcr. 

•Anne  E.  Fowler 

tPatrickE.  Canty 

♦Thomas  B.  Reamy 

•Charles  F.Wheeler... 

•Thomas  A.  Calne 

•Edmund  Burke 

i Douglas  H.  Clemons. 
Osmer  W.  Shaner. ... 
James  R.Cook 

•Louis  C.  Summer 

toil  ver  R.  Moyer 

t James  R.  Thompson, 
f  Archibald  H.  Wallace 
f  Alexander   A.   Cum- 

mlngs. 
fWIIlIamR.Dodds... 
•Edward  B.  Garriott. . 

fHenryCHInst 

•John  D.  Palm 

•Conrad  E.  Hesse 

iFrankP.  Hill 
Thomas  Bell 
Robert  A.  Duncan. . . 

fSidneyE.MoyUe 


N.Y.. 

D.C... 
N.Y.. 

Ala... 
..do.. 

Ky.... 

Ind... 

Ohio.. 
Mass.. 

..do. 

Va... 

Nebr., 
La... 
Mo... 
Va... 
Iowa. 
D.C. 
Penn , 
Wyo. 
D.C. 

N.M. 

Hi.... 

Ind.. 
III.... 
Wyo. 
Okla. 


m.... 

N.Y. 

Minn 

Iowa. 

D.C. 

Okla.. 

Wyo.. 

D.C. 

N.J 

Md. 

Iowa.. 

Va.... 

Mich.. 

N.Y. 

Penn 

N.Y.. 

Ohio 
Iowa. . 
Ga... 
N.J... 
Minn 

Utah. 

Ill 

Idaho 
Penn 
...do. 
Oreg.. 
Okla.. 
Hawaii 

Colo.. 


SkiUed  laborer. 


Charwoman 

Forest  supervisor . 

Collaborator 

Special  agent 

Meat  inspector 

Clerk 


Division  Publica- 
tions. 

Forest  Service 

do, 


Expert  in  pomological  no- 
menclature. 

Veterinary.inspector 

Messenger 


Stock  examiner. 


Engineer 

Assistant  forest  ranger 

Skilled  laborer 

Inspector's  assistant 

Assistant  messenger. 

Stock  examiner 

Unskilled  laborer 

Meat  Inspector 

Skilled  laborer 

Stock  examiner 

Assistant  forest  ranger 

Expert  and  chief  of  the 
Section  of  Purchase. 

Forest  ranger 

Veterinary  inspector 

Skilled  laborer 

Observer 

Deputy  forest  ranger 

Meat  inspector 


Plant  industry.... 

....do 

Animal  Industry.. 
Division  Publica- 
tions. 
Plant  Industry.... 

Animal  Industry. . 
Division  Publica- 
tions. 
Animal  Industry. . 

Weather  Bureau. . 

Forest  Service 

Animal  Industry. . 
do. 


Office  Secretary.. 
Animal  Industiy. 
Plant  Industry... 
Animal  Industry. 
Weather  Bureau. 
Animal  Industry. 
Forest  Service.... 
....do 


....do 

Animal  Industry. 

Weather  Bureau. 

Forest  Service 

Animal  Industry. 


Special  stock  examiner. . . 

veterinary  inspector 

Lumberman , 

Food  and  drug  inspector. 

G  ardener 

Veterinary  inspector 

Observer , 

Unskilled  laborer , 

Stock  examiner 


Draftsman 

Meat  inspector 

Messenger 

Expert 

Scientist  in  Soil  Survey. . 

aerk 

Entomological  assistant . 
Assistant  forest  ranger. . . 

Clerk 

....do 

Veterinary  inspector 

Inspectors  assistant 

Veterinary  Inspector 

Forest  guard 


Animal  Industry. 

do 

Forest  Service 

Chemlstrv 

Plant  Industry... 
Animal  Industry. 
Weather  Bureau. 

Chemistry 

Animal  Industry. 


Forest  Service 

Animal  Industry. 

do 

Plant  Industry. . . 

Soils 

Plant  Industry... 

Entomology 

Forest  Service 

Weather  Bureau. 
Animal  Industry. 

do 

....do 

....do 

Forest  Service 


.do. 


Professor  meteorology 

Deputy  forest  ranger 

Clerk 

do 

Assistant  forest  ranger 

Clerk-typewriter 

Food  and  drug  inspection 

chemist. 
Assistant  forest  ranger 


....do 

Weather  Bureau. 

Forest  Service 

Weather  Bureau. 

do 

Forest  Service 

Animal  Industry. 
Chemistry 


Forest  Service.. 


$720 

240 
2,000 

al 

675 
1,000 

840 

1,600 

1,400 
GOO 

1,200 

1,200 
900 
720 

1,000 
720 

1,000 
•U 

1,000 
450 

1,000 
900 

1,500 

1,300 
l,(iOO 
900 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 


1.200 
1,400 
1,600 
2,000 
1,100 
1,400 
1,200 
480 
1,000 

1,000 
1,000 

840 
2,000 
1,800 

900 

6  75 
1,100 
1,200 
1,200 
1,400 

720 
2,000 

900 

1,100 
3,000 
1,100 

900 
1,200 
1,100 

900 
1,500 

1,100 


1900. 
July  10 

July  14 
July  20 

..do 

July  27 
July  28 
..do 

Aug.    6 

Aug.  7 
Aug.  10 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  15 
Sept.  1 
Sept.   7 

..do 

Sept.  12 
Sept.  14 
Oct.  1 
Oct.  2 
Oct.  26 

..do 

Oct.  29 
Oct.  30 

Nov.  2 
Dec.  18 
..do.... 
..do.... 
Dec.  26 
Dec.  30 

1910. 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  4 
..do.... 
Feb.  6 
..do.... 
Feb.  8 
...do.... 
Feb.  18 
Feb.  22 

Feb.  25 
Feb.  26 
Mar.  1 
Mar.  5 
Mar.  11 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  24 
Apr.  2 
Apr.  4 
Apr.  24 
May  3 
May  6 
May    8 

...do.... 
May  13 
May  17 
May  24 
May  30 
May  31 
June  4 
June    9 

June  15 


26 

87 
30 
26 
82 
48 
49 

78 

82 
73 

74 

45 
84 

51 
63 
21 
37 
27 
43 
73 
63 
39 
60 

85 

29 
70 
60 
81 
47 


70 
30 
33 
43 
79 
43 
55 
44 
29 

40 
34 
74 
67 
37 
67 
21 
38 
78 
43 
53 
26 
34 
2a 

31 
57 
42 
33 
42 
23 
27 


82 


a  Pel  diem. 


b  Per  month.  ^ 
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ESTABLXBHKBNT  AND  OBOWTH  OF  THE  DBPABTMBHT  OF 
AOBIOULTXTBB. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  established  July  1,  1862, 
according  to  the  proyisions  of  an  act  approved  May  15, 1862  (Stat.  L., 
ToL  12,  chap,  72,  pp,  387,  388). 

Growth  of  the  force  of  the  Department  from  September  SO^  1863^  to  Jufy  1, 1910. 


Date. 


Number 
ployed. 


Date. 


NomlMr 
ployed. 


1863,  September  30. 
1867,  September  30. 
1871,  September  30. 
1873,  September  30. 
1875,  S^tember  30. 
1877,  September  30. 

1879,  June  30 < 

1881,  July  1 

1883,Julyl 

1886,Julyl 

1887,Julyl 

1889,  July  1 

1891,  July  1« 

1893,Julyl 

1895,  July  1 


39 
99 
84 
92 
90 
77 
93 
106 
239 
214 


1,577 
1,870 
2,043 


1897,  July  1 

1899,  July  1 

1900,  November  16 

1901,  July  1 

1902,  July  1 

1903,  jSyl 

1904,  July  1 

1906,Julyl 

1906,  July  1 

1907,  July  1 

1908,  July! 

1909,  March  4 

1909,Julyl 

1910,  July  1 


2,444 

2,965 
8,128 
3,388 
3,7W 
4,200 
4,504 
6,446 
6,242 
9.107 
10,420 
10,280 
11,140 
12,480 


a  The  large  increase  on  July  1, 1891,  resulted  from  the  transler  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to  the  Departmeot 
of  Agriculture  on  that  date. 

The  following  statements  show  the  number  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  bureaus,  divisions,  offices, 
and  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECBETARY. 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1909 155 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1, 1910 212 

Classification  and  number  of  persons  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  on  July  1, 1910, 


Classiflcation. 

Number. 

Classiflcation. 

Number. 

Secretary  of  Agricolture 

21 
37 

3 
7 

1ClM»triHAn       

Anrfstant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

'Rlectrf<t  wlrernnn ^ 

Solicitor 

Elevator  conductors. 

Chief  clOTk  and  custodian  of  buildings. . . 

Private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of 

Aiwit^tHnt Tnwwengem. ..... X .  ....  X  .. 

Agriculture 

Construction  Inspector 

Secretary 

Cabinetmakers 

Private  secretary  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture 

Carpenters 

12 

Painters 

Stenographer  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 

Mechftnlffl 

of  Agriculture 

Blacksmith 

AptMintment  clerk 

Plumbers 

Chief  of  Supply  Division 

Plumber's  helpers 

Inspector. . , 

Skilled  laborers 

13 

Law  clerlos 

Manual  laborers. 

28 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operator 

Charwomen 

u 

Lieutenant  of  watch 

Chief  engineer  and  captain  of  the  watch. . 
Engineer 

WfitchmAn 

29 

Total 

AmiAf-iuit  engineers 

212 

Firemen.  ..T. 
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WEATHEB  BUBBAU. 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1, 1909 1«  825 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1, 1910 2,017 

ClassificoHon  and  numher  of  periont  in  the  Weather  Bureau  on  July  1, 1910, 


Classlflcatlon. 


Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau , 

Aasbtant  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau 

Chief  clerk , 

Professors  of  meteorology , 

Inspectors , 

ChieliB  of  dlvlsloos , 

jDlstrlct  forecasters 

.Local  forecasters 

Section  directors 

Research  director 

Research  obaerrer 

Observers , 

Assistant  observers 

Evaporation  observers 

Special  observer 

Special  meteorological  observers. 

Cotton  region  obsOTers 

Sugar  ana  rloe  region  obsoren 

Corn  and  wheat  re^on  observers 

Cranberry  marsh  observers 

If ountain  snowfall  observers 

Special  rainfall  observers 

Special  river  observers 

gtorm  warning  displaymen 

Expert  In  vessel  reporting 

Station  agents 

Librarian 

Clerks 

Cop3i8ts 


Number. 


1 

1 
1 
9 
2 
6 
8 
75 
40 
1 
1 

01 

214 

2 

1 

78 

117 

7 

130 

4 

336 

31 

825  i 

•1, 


Classificatkm. 


Student  assistants , 

Operator , 

Assistant  foremen  of  divisions 

Proofreader , 

Lithographers , 

Compositors 

Printers 

Pressmen , 

Folders  and  feeders 

Chief  meclianlc 

Skilled  roechanki 

SklUed  artisans 

Electrician , 

Engineer , 

Firemen 

Repairmen 

Carpenter 

Qardener , 

Skilled  laborers , 

Classified,  unclassified,  and  unskilled 

laborers , 

Captain  of  the  watch 

Watchmen 

Charwomen 

Messengers 

Messenger  boys 

Total 


Number. 


0 
1 
2 
1 
4 

IS 

25 
2 
2 
1 

10 
6 
1 
1 
6 

10 
1 
1 
6 

18 
1 

4 

4 

82 

100 


2,017 


BUREAU  OP  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY, 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1909 3,268 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1, 1910 3,176 

Clasnfication  and  number  of  persons  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  on  July  i,  1910. 


ClassiflcatioD. 


Chief  of  Bureau 

Assistant  Chief  of  Bureau 

Chief  clerk 

Qiief  of  Blochemic  Division 

Chief  of  Pathok>gical  Division 

Chief  of  Inspection  Division 

Chief  of  Quarantine  Division 

Chlefof  Zoological  Division 

Chlefof  Dairy  Division 

Qiief  of  Animal  Husbandry  Division.. . . 
Associate  chiels  of  Inspection  Division  . . 
Superintendent  of  experiment  station . . . 
Assistant  to  superintendent  of  experi- 
ment station , 

Dairy  Inspector 

Dairymen , 

Live-stock  inspectors. 

Field  stock  examiners. 

Stock  examlnen 

Laboratory  inspectors. 

Laboratory  helpers. , 

Biochemists. 

BiM;terlok>gist8and  Phystokigists 

ZookMtets 

SdenSflc  assistanta , 

Microsoopists. 
Animal  busbi 


Number. 


1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

1 

44 

4 
5 
214 
20 
7 
4 
0 
6 

S' 

ill 


Classification. 


Veterinary  inspectors 

Meat  Inspectors 

Vessel  inspectors 

Inspectors  assistants. 

Special  experts. 

Special  agents. 

Collaborators. 

Agents  in  scabies  eradication 

Agents  in  tick  eradication 

niustrator 

Editor  and  compiler 

Clerks,  stenographers  and  typewriters 

Clerks 

Architects 

Carpenters 

Plumbers 

Painters 

Cabinetmakers 

Instrument  maker 

Skilled  laborers 

Manual  iaborers. 

Messengers 

Messenger  boys 

Charwomen 

Watchman. 

Total 


Number. 


0» 

044 

4 

802 

20 

11 

7 

«7 

70 

1 

1 

20 

102 

3 

8 

6 

2 

4 

1 

51 

(B 

0 

8 

16 

1 


8,176 


Non.—There  are  180  stations  In  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  outside  of  WasUngtoo,  D.  C,  In  whiob 
work  appertatailng  to  that  Bureau  Is  done. 
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BUREAU  OP    PLANT   INDUSTBY. 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1909 1,211 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1910 1,472 

Clamfieation  and  number  of  persons  in  ike  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  on  July  1,  1910, 


Claosification. 


Plant  Physiologist  and  Pathologist  and 
Chief  of  Bureau 

Pomolocistand  AssistaotChief  of  Bureau 

Consnlttnf  phyiiologist  and  pathologist. . 

Chief  clerk 

Executive  clerks 

Executive  assistants 

Ph  vsioloffists  in  charge  of  various  sections 
of  the  Bureau 

Physiotogists.  plant  phyiiotogists,  and 
assistant  ph7siok>glsts 

Patholofldsts  in  charge  of  various  sections 
of  theBureau 

Pathologists,  plant  pathologists,  and  as- 
sistant pathologists. 

Botanists  in  charge  of  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Bureau  

Botanists  and  assistant  botanists. 

Chemical  biologists. 

Micologists 

Bionomist 

Pomologists  in  charge  of  sections  of  the 
Bureau 

Pomok>gi8ts. 

Ph  vsidst  in  charge  of  physical  in  vestlga- 

Assistantphysteist.I '.'.'.'.'.''..'.''.'.'. 

Gerealist  in  charge  of  cereal  investigations. 

Agriculturist  in  charge  of  dry-land  agri- 
cultural Investigations 

Assistant  In  dry-land  agriculture 

Agriculturist  in  charge  of  western  agri- 
cultural extension. 

Agricultural  exptoreis 

Asdstant  in  farm  management 

Agriculturist  in  charge  of  fann  manage- 
ment  

Agriculturists  in  various  special  lines  of 
agriculture 

Agro8tok)gists 

Agronomists  and  asststant  agronomists. . 

Pence  rider 

Farm  superintendents 

Agricultural  technologists 

Crop  teohnok>gi8ts. 


Crop  technologist  asststants  and  aids. . 

ArboriculturiK. 

Assistants  in  arboriculture 


Number. 


18 


fTfMwiflffation. 


Assistants  in  sugar-beet  investigations . . 

Special  assistanu  in  various  lines  of  sci- 
entific agriculture 

Sdentiflc  assistants 

Student  assistants. 

Chemist's  aids,  laboratory  aids,  labora- 
torv  sssistants,  and  labciatorv  helpers. 

Horticulturist  in  charge  of  Arlington 
farm 

Assistant  horticulturist 

Viticultural  superintendent 

Superintoident  of  testing  gardens 

Assistant  superintendent  ol  testing  gar- 
dens  

Superintendent  of  gardens  and  grounds. . 

Gardeners 

Greenhouse  sssistants 

Superintendent  of  the  section  of  seed 
weighing  and  mailing. 

Aaiistant  superintendent  of  the  section 
seed  weigmng  and  mailing 

Inspector  of  seed  warehouse 

Assistant  in  charge  of  plant  houses 

Forest  assistant 

Curator 

Officer  in  charge  of  records 

Library  assistant. 

Map  tracer 

Artbu 

Photographers 

Editor 

Clerks* 

Experts. 

Agents 

Special  agent  in  charse  of  farmers'  coop- 
erative demonstrauon  work 

Collaborators. 

Mechanicians 

Carpenters 

Plumber 

PaintMT 

Skilled  laborers ] 

Unskilled  laborers 

Messengers 

Messenger  boys . 

Charwomen. ., 


Total. 


Number. 


10 
«7 
0 


1 
1 
1 
1 

I 

1 

85 
2 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

a 
a 

1 
i» 

S18 

1 
356 

4 
S 
1 
1 
SI 

la 

0 
15 
10 


1,473 


•Three-iburths  of  these  derks  are  also  stenographers  and  typewriters 
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FOREST   SERVICE. 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1909 2, 881 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1910 3,636 

Clamfication  and  number  of  persons  in  the  Forest  Service  on  July  1, 1910, 


Classification. 


Forester 

Associate  Forester 

Assistant  foresters 

Dlstric  t  foresters 

Associate  district  foresters 

Assistant  district  foresters 

Chief  of  branch  of  lands 

Chlefo  of  maintenance 

Chief  lumberman 

Chief  of  publications 

Chief  of  sUvics 

Chief  of  state  and  private  cooperation 

Chief  of  dlstrlbutton 

Chief  of  section  of  wood  technology. . . 

Chief  of  thnber  tests 

Chief  of  wood  utilization 

Chief  of  the  office  of  records 

Chief  of  planting 

Assistant  chiefs 

Assistant  director 

Oeneral  inspector 

Inspector  of  grazing 

Assistant  inspector 

Plant  ecologlsts 

Chemist  in  forest  products 

Topographer 

Lithographers 

Photographers 

Oeographer 

Engineers  in  timber  tests 

Asdstant  in  timber  tests 

Engineers  in  wood  preservation 

Constructing  civil  engineer 

Constructing  engineers 

District  en^neer 

Surveyors 

Draftsmen 

Forest  supervisors 

Deputy  forest  supervisors 

Forest  examiners 

Forest  rangers 

Deputy  forest  rangers 

As&tant  forest  rangers 

Forest  planting  assistants 


Number. 


1 
1 
8 
6 
5 

38 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 

12 
1 
9 
1 
8 
1 
4 

33 
137 
106 

14 
256 

64 


Classification. 


Forest  assistants 

Grazing  assistants 

Game  wardens 

Rodman 

Field  assistants 

Scientific  assistant 

Forest  guards 

Lumbermen 

Scalers 

Laboratory  assistants 

Superintendentof  telegraph  construction. 

Law  examiners 

Law  clerk 

Land  law  clerks 

Clerks,  stenographers,  and  typewriters. . 

Forest  clerks 

Clerks 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operator 

Com  piler 

Property  auditor 

Negative  cutter 

Map  colorists 

Timber  cruiser 

Experts  of  various  classes 

Agents  of  various  classes 

Collaborators ! 

Forest  students 

Machbiist 

Electrician 

Carpenters 

Sawver 

Skilled  laborers 

Apprentice 

Messengers 

Messenger  boys 

Manuaflaborers 

Charwomen 

Watchmen 

Temporary  fire  fighters,  clerks,  carpen- 
ters, planters,  laborers,  cooks,  trailers, 
chain  men,  teamsters,  brush  burners, 
etc. employed  on  theNatfonal  Forests 
on  July  1,1910 

Total 


Number. 


170 
2 
2 
1 

90 

1 

728 

16 

6 

8 

1 

7 

1 

7 

96 

123 

230 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 
1 

44 
17 
6 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
5 
1 

22 
10 
10 
14 
4 


176 


3,680 


Note.— On  June  30, 1910,  there  were  149  Nattonal  Forests  under  the  control  and  supervisfon  of  the  Foreft 
Bervioe,  which  contained  an  area  of  192,931,197  acres. 
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BUBEAU  OF   CHEHI8TBT. 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1, 1909 476 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1910 502 

ClasiificoHon  and  number  o/periont  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemutry  on  July  1, 1910. 


Classificatioa. 


Qhemist  and  Chief  of  Bareaa 

Chemist  Mid  Anistant  Chief  of  Boreoa.. 

Associate  chemist  and  memba  of  the 

Board  of  Food  and  Drag  Inspection ... 

Chemists  chiefs  of  divisions 

Chiefs  of  laboratories 

Chief  inspector 

Physiological  chemists 

Bacteriological  chemists. 

Organic  chemists 

Food  and  drag  inspection  chemists 

Food  inspection  chemists , 

Fermentation  chemists 

Assistant  chemists 

OoUaborating  chemists 

Assistant  bacteriologists 

Pharmacologist 

Pharmacognosists 

llicroanalysts 

Food  and  drug  inspectors 

Drag  inspector 

Bdentiflc  assistants 

Special  agents 

Special  experts 

Special  laboratory  assistants 

Laboratory  helpers. .« 

Qitef  clerk 

Clerks , 

Stenographers  and  typewriters , 


Number. 


1 
1 

1 
2 

27 
1 
2 
3 
3 

20 

6 

2 

113 

24 
2 
1 
2 
4 

39 
1 

15 
7 

14 
3 

54 
1 

58 

27 


Classification. 


Artist. 
Tool 

Skilled  mechank; 

Skilled  laborer 

Manual  laborers. 

Elevator  conductor... 

Messengers 

Janitors 

Property  custodian 

Charwomen 

Total 

BXTEBEI  BOASO  AMD  ASSISTAMTS. 

Board  of  consulting  sdentiflc  experts  to 
aki  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  en- 
forctog  the  food  and  drugs  act  of  June 

Expert  assistants 

Agents,  collaborating  subjects  for  expert- 

mentation 

Stenographer 

Agent. 

Total 

Total  in  Bureau  of  Chemistry..... 


Number. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

12 
1 

10 
3 
1 
5 


21 

6 
1 
1 


34 

"fl5 


BUBEAU  OF   SOILS. 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1909 142 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1910 136 

CloisificaHon  and  number  of  persons  in  the  Bureau  of  Soils  on  July  1, 1910, 


Number. 


Number. 


Soil  Physksist  and  Chief  of  Bureau , 

Chief  clerk , 

Son  scientists 

Soil  bibUogrephers 

Clerks. 

Copyist  topographic  draftsman. 

Draftsmen 

Laboretorvaid 

Photographer 

Bxpert  in  soil  erosion  and  eedimentatton. 


Special  agent. 

F^blidtv  agent 

Special  field  agents. 

Collaborators. 

Messenger 

Messenger  boy 

lAborera 

Charwoman. 

Total 


iM 
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BUBEAU  OP  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1, 1909 437 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1, 1910 542 

Clasnfioation  and  number  of  penons  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  on  July  1,  1910, 


ciBwtflcfttton. 


Entomologist  and  Chief  of  Baraaa 

Sntomoloelst  and  Acting  Chief  of  Bureaa 

in  the  absence  of  the  chief 

Entomologist  in  charge  of  truck  crop  and 

stored  product  insect  investigations. . . 
Agent  and  expert'  in  charge  of  forest 

Insect  investigations 

Expert  in  cbargeof  apicnltural  investiga- 

Aeent  and  expert  in  charge  of  dedduous 
iruit  insect  Investigations 

Agent  and  expert  in  charge  of  cereal  fbr- 
age  insect  investigations 

AgjBnt  and  expert  in  charge  of  southern 
field  crop  insect  investigations 

Expert  in  charge  of  breeding  experi- 
ments  - 

Executive  assistant 

Chief  clerk 

Entomolo^cal  assistants 

Entomological  draftsman 


Number. 


1 
1 
1 
1 
.  1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

23 

1 


Claaiiflcation. 


Entomological  preparators. 

Apicultural  assistant 

Artist 

Scientific  assistants 

Student  assistants 

Clerks 

Agents  and  experts 

Experts 

Agents 

Coliaborators 

Messengers 

Charwomen 

Miscellaneous  laborers 

Spray  foremen 

Qeneral  foremen 

Foremen 

Toolkeeper. 

Scouts 

Laborers 


Total. 


Number. 


9 

I 
1 
2 
8 
34 
64 
3 

10 
3 
S 
9 

7 
8 

41 
1 

83 
204 


643 


BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL   SURVEY. 


Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1909 64 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1910 68 

Classification  and  number  of  persons  in  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  on  July  1, 1910. 


Classification. 


Biologist  and  Chief  of  Bureau 

Assistant  Chief  of  Bureau 

Consulting  biologist 

Assistant  In  chaise  of  biological  investi- 
gations  

Assistant  in  charge  of  economic  Investi- 
gations  

Assistant  in  charge  of  economic  omlth- 

Asristant  biologists 

Assistant  omi  tnologist 

Scientific  assistant  m  biology 

Chief  field  naturalist 

Expert  field  naturalists 


Number. 


Classificatien. 


Biological  experts 

Bird  migration  expert 

Expert  taxidermist 

Map  draftsman  and  oolorist. 

Photographer 

Clerks 

Agents 

Inspectors 

Game  wardens 

Messenger 

Laborers *. 


Total, 


Number. 


6 

1 

1 
1 
1 
9 
4 
8. 
10 
1 
3 


68 


DIVISION  OP  ACCOUNTS   AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 


Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1909.. 
Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1910. 


41 
53 


Classification  and  number  of  persons  in  the  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements  on 

July  1, 1910. 


Classification. 

Number. 

Number. 

Chief  of  Division  and  Disbursing  Clerk . . 

1 

1 

1 
1 
8 

Auditors 

3 

Assistant  Chief  of  Division .". 

Clerks 

87 

Chief  of  o^W^  of  aocounttt  and  fiscal 

Custodian  of  records  and  files 

1 

agent 

MMW^ng^,  .                          

1 

riij%f«r  9inA  nhUr  pIatIt 

Total 

District  fiscal  agents 

68 
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DIVISION   OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  I,  1909 193 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1910 192 

ClamficatUm  and  number  of  persons  in  the  Division  of  Publications  on  July  2,  1910, 


Claaslflcatioa. 

Classification. 

Number. 

Editor  and  Chief  of  Division 

1 

Forewomen 

2 

Editor  and  Assistant Cliief  of  Division.. 

Clerks. 

S3 

Chief  clerk 

Chief  folder 

1 

Folders 

4 

Assistant  in  chaiige  of  illustrations 

Skilled  laborers 

51 

Messengers 

12 

lodexer.         , 

Messenger  boys 

3 

Draftsmen 

3 

Photographers      

Charwomen  .      . .  .  ^         ...    .... 

7 

AfltrffPtant  DhotofiTanher 

;           Total 

Assistant  in  document  section 

192 

Foreman  in  miscellaneous  distribution.. 
Foreman  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  distribu- 
tion  

1 

BUREAU  OP   STATISTICS. 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1909 159 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1910 163 

Classification  and  number  of  persons  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  July  1, 1910. 


Classification. 


Statistician  and  Chief  of  Bureau 

Associate  Statistician. 

Assistant  Statl8tk;ian  and  Assistant  Chief 
of  Bureau 

Chiefclerk  of  Bureau 

Statistical  scientist  in  charge  of  division 
of  domestic  crop  reports. 

Statistical  scientist  in  charge  of  editorial 
division  and  library 

Staticitical  scientist  in  charge  of  investi- 
gations of  production  and  distribution . 

Statistical  scientist  and  assistant  in  the 
investigations  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution  


Number. 


Classification. 


State  statistical  agents 
Special  field  agents.. . . 

Special  agents. 

Clerks. 

Messengers. 

Messenger  boy 

Laborers 

Charwomen. 

Total 


Number. 


45 

17 

4 
78 

4 
1 

a 

4 


18S 


LIBRARY. 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1909 20 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1910 21 

Classification  and  number  of  persons  in  the  Library  on  J%dy  /,  1910. 


Classification. 

Number. 

Claasiflcation. 

Number. 

Librarian 

1 

1 
5 

1 
0 

Clerks. 

s 

AfqrfiTf^nt  T^ibrarian       

HeMBgom. 

3 

Catak)gii«ra. . , 

Cbarwoman 

1 

CWk  And  tr^ialfttor 

Total 

Clfirkff  and  sctentlflc  nmfaitanta    .  > . , 

21 
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OFFICE   OF  EXPERIMENT   STATIONS. 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1909 214 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1910 190 

Classification  andnumher  of  persons  in  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  on  July  1 ,  1910. 


Claasificatloii. 


Director  of  the  Office 

Assistant  Director  of  the  Office 

Chief  of  editorial  division 

Chief  of  division  of  insular  stations 

Chief  of  Irrigation  investigations 

Chief  of  drainage  investigations 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant  chief  of  irrigation  investiga- 
tions  

Specialist  in  agricultural  education. 

Assistant  in  agricultural  education 

Farmers'  institute  specialist. 

Nutrition  expert 

Assistant  agncul  turist 

Assistant  nutrition  physiologist 

Assistant  farmers'  institute  specialist.. . . 

Editor  of  entomological  and  veterinary 
science 

Editor  of  animal  husbandry 

Editorial  assistants 

Clerk  and  proof  reader 

Assistant  in  charge  of  the  library  of  the 
office  of  experiment  stations 

Assistant  in  oblogical  chemistry 

Assistant  in  agronomy 

Plant  pathologist  and  entomologist 

Assistant  animal  husbandman 

Assistant  in  chemistry 

Office  engineers 

Assistant  office  engineers. 


Number. 


Classification. 


Irrigation  engineers 

Irrigation  managers 

Irrigation  fiumers 

Supervising  drainage  engineer 

Drainage  engineers 

Assistant  drainage  engineers 

Special  agent  in  charge  of  Alaska  experi- 
ment station 

Special  agent  In  charge  of  Hawaii  experi- 
ment station , 

Special  agent  in  chai)ce  of  Porto  Rico  ex- 
periment station 

Special  acrent  in  charge  of  Quaro  experi- 
ment station 

Scientific  assistants , 

Special  experts 

Draftsmen , 

Special  agents 

Collaborators , 

Computer  in  charge  of  accounts 

Clerks 

Stenographers  and  typewriters 

Tvpewriter , 

Messengers 

Messenger  boys , 

Manuaflaborer 

Charwomen 

Total 


Number. 


8 
4 

4 
1 

16 
10 


1 

17 
16 
S 
17 
2 
1 

28 
11 
1 
4 
2 
1 
7 


190 


OFFICE   OF  PUBLIC   ROADS. 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1, 1909 : 65 

Total  force  on  the  rolls  on  July  1,  1910 101 

ClassifUaHon  and  number  of  persons  in  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  on  July  /,  1910, 


Classiflcatlon. 


Number. 


Classiflcation. 


Director 

Assistant  Director 

Chief  engineer 

Highway  eo^neers. 

Assistant  highway  engineers 

Jtmlor  highway  eDgineers 

Ciyn  eogfiieer  students 

Chief  of  road  management. 

Senior  assistant  in  road  managemeot. 
Conmlting  engineer  and  road  expert. . . . 
Saperintendcnta  of  road  coDstroetlon. . 

Road  experts 

Expert  in  cemeots 

Experts. 

CMeTclerk 

Clerka. 

Assistant  chemists 


Assistants  in  road  material  laboratory. 

Helper  in  road  material  laboratory 

PetTographer 

Consulting  engineer  and  expert  on  bridge 

construction 

Sclentifio  assistants 

Special  agent  and  oonaultlng  eogtoeer. 

Special  agents. 

Photographer 

Instrument  maker 

Carpenters 

Meieenger. 

MesMDgerboyi 

Laborert 


Total. 


Number. 


2 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 

14 

1 
1 
t 
1 
2 
• 
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ANNUAIi  BBP0BT8  OF  DEPABTMEKT  OF  AGBIGULTUBB. 


PLACE  OF  EMPLOTMENT. 


The  number  of  officers  and  employees  in  the  different  branches  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultm'e  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  the  number  employed  outside  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  July  1,  1910,  was  as  follows: 


Bnnoh  of  the  Dcpartmoit. 


Number  of  officers  and 
employeet— 


Stationed 
inWasb- 


Stattooed 
outside 

ofWash- 
tagtcp, 
D.  a 


TotaL 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Weather  Bureaa 

Bureaa  of  Animal  Industry 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

Forest  Service 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Bureau  of  Soils 

Bureau  of  Entomolor^ 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 

Division  of  Accounts  and  iiisbuisements 

Division  of  Publioatioas 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations 

Library 

Office  of  Publio  Roads 

Total 


213 
210 
278 
572 
230 
235 
57 

n 
a9 

45 
102 
07 
80 
21 
47 


1,807 

2,807 

000 

3,807 

267 

60 

471 

30 

8 


66 
101 


3,414 


10,066 


tit 

2,017 

3,175 

1,472 

3,685 

602 

135 

542 

68 

53 

lot 

163 
100 
21 
101 


12,480 


PAT-BOLL  OLASSIFIOATION   OF  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  persons,  on  July 
1,  1910;  occupying  statutory  positions  on  what  are  known  as  the 
statutory  rolls  of  tne  Department,  being  specific  positions  especially 
created  by  act  of  Confess  making  appropriations  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture;  also  the  total  number  of  persons 
in  the  said  Department  paid  from  miscellaneous  or  lump-sum  funds 
appropriated  by  act  of  Cfongress  as  aforesaid,  in  which  specific  posi- 
tions are  not  created: 

Offieen  and  employees  of  the  Department  on  etatutory  rolls  and  those  paid  from  lump-^um 

frinds  July  1, 1910. 


Boreao,  Division,  Ot&oe,  eto. 


On  statu- 
tory roUs. 


Onlomp- 
sam  funds. 


TotaL 


OiBoe  of  the  Secretary 

Weather  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Anlmallndustry 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 

Forest  Service 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 

Bureau  of  SoUs 

Bureau  of  Entomology 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 

Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements 

Division  of  Publications 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

Office  of  Experiment  StatiODS 

Ubrary 

Office  of  PubUc  Roads 

Total 


102 
08 

278 
60 
73 
32 
94 
31 
63 

193 
97 
47 
20 
20 


9 
1,835 

3,  on 

1,194 

429 
104 
618 
37 


06 

143 

1 

81 


212 
2,017 

••a 

136 

68 
83 

103 
163 
190 
21 
101 


1,«) 


11,000 


12,480 
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OOMMISSIONERS  AND  SECBETABIES  OF  AQRICtTLTUBE. 

JVbm^  and  length  of  $erviee  cf  tack  Cbifimiinoner  and  q/"  eaek  Secretary  cf  Agriadture 
tince  the  organization  of  the  United  State$  Department  of  Agriculture^,  July  1,  186t, 


Name. 

Rank. 

Appointed  under  the 
administration  of 
President- 

When  ap- 
pointed. 

Service  tcr^ 
minated. 

taMWNfnrtfm- 

do 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Andrew  Johnson 

do 

Ulysses  8.  Grant 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes... 

James  A.  Qarfleld 

Orover  Cleveland 

do 

Benjamin  Harrison 

Orover  aeveland 

WllUam  McKlnley 

do 

July    1,1862 
June  20,1867 
Deo.    5,1867 
Aug.    1,1871 
July     1,1877 
July     1,1881 
Ap^.    4.1885 
Feb.  13.1889 
Mar.    7,1889 
Mar.    7,1893 
Mar.    6,1887 
Mar.    6,1001 
Mar.    6,1905 
Mar.    5,1909 

June  19,1867 

John  W.  Stokes 

Deo.    4,1867 
July  31,1871 
June  30,1877 
June  30,1881 
Apr.    8,1885 
Feb.  12,1880 

Frederick  Watts 

Wm.  O.  Le  Duo 

do..... 

do 

do 

Oeo.  B.  Loring. 

..  ..do 

Norman  J.  CoGiuin 

:::::do:;;:;.:::::: 

Do 

Secretary 

do 

do 

uo 

Mar.    0, 1880 

J.  M.  Rusk 

J.  SterUng  Morton 

Jarotff  wfumi 

Mar.    0.1803 
Mar.    5,1807 

Do 

A^ 

Do ::.:.:.::::::::.: 

do 

....do 

Theodore  Roosevelt. . . . 
Wimam  H.  Taft 

Do 

PRINCIPAL   OFFICERS   OF  THE   DEPARTMENT. 

Prineipal  officers  of  the  several  ImreauB,  divievonSj  and  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agri-- 

culture  on  July  /,  1910, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


Position. 


Name. 


Salary 

per 
annum. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Assistant  Secretary 

Solicitor 

Chief  clerk  and  custodian  of  bulldines 

Private  secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Appointment  clerk 

Private  secretary  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Chief  of  Supply  Division 

Chief  engineer  and  captain  of  the  watch 


James  WHson 

WiUet  M.Hays.... 
George  P.  McCabe. 
Sylvester  R.  Burch 

Jasper  Wilson 

Joseph  B.  Bennett. 
George  W.  Knorr. . 

Cyrus  B.  Lower. . . 
Lewis  Jones 


$12,000 
5,000 
4.500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,600 

2,000 
1,600 


WEATHER  BUREAU. 
(Comer  Twenty-fourth  and  M  streets  N  W.    Phone,  West  1640.] 


Chief  of  Bureau 

Assistant  Chief 

Chief  clerk 

In  charge  of— 

Forecast  Division 

River  and  Flood  Division 

Climatological  Division 

Instrument  Division 

Accounts  Division 

Observatory 

Chiefs  of  division: 

Distributing 

Marine  meteorology 

Publications 

Supplies 

Telegraph 

Librarian 

In  charge  of  forecast  districts: 

Chicago,  ni 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

New  Orleans,  La 

Portland,  Oreg 

*  Alternate  moothly. 


Wmis  L.  Moore 

Henry  E.  Williams 

Daniel  J.  Carroll 

Prof.  Harry  C.  Frankenfield  ♦ , 

District  Forecaster  Edward  H.  Bowie*. 

Prof.  Harry  C.  Frankenfield 

Prof.  Frank  H.  Bigelow 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Mlarvln , 

Edgar  B.Calvert 

George  E.  Hunt 

James  Berry , 

Henry  L.  Helskell 

John  P.  Church 

Robert  Seyboth , 

Jesse  H.  Kobinson 

Charles  F.  Talman , 

Prof.  Henry  J.  Cox  « , 

Prof.  Alexander  G.  McAdlea 

Frederick  H.  Brandenburg  « : . . . , 

Isaac  M.  Clinea 

Edward  A.  Bealso , 

•  Abo  olimfttok>gical  editor. 


86,000 
3,000 
2,260 

3,500 
3,G00 
3,500 
3,G00 
3.000 
2.500 
1,800 

2,750 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 

3,000 
3,000 
2.400 
2.400 
2,400 
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AN  17  UAL  BEPORTS  OF  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICULTUBE. 


Prmdpdl  officen  of  the  $everal  bwreaus,  diviaions,  and  ofliees  of  the  Department  of  Agri^ 
ealtuxe  on  July  1, 1910 — Continued. 


WEATHER  BUREAU-ContliiiHid. 


Position. 


Salary 

per 

annam. 


District  forecasters: 

Boston  Mass 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

LoaisYflle,  Ky 

New  York,  N.Y 

Inapectors: 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

dlmatoloeical  editors: 

Atlanta.  Oa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Houston.  Tex 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah 

BE8XABGH  STAFF,  M OUMT  WSATHKB,  TA. 

Executive  officer  in  charge 

In  charge  of— 

Phjrslcal  laboratory 

Solar-radiation  work 

Upper-«ir  research 

Editor  of  Mount  Weather  Bulletin 


JohnW.Smith 

David  Cuthbertson 

Ferdinand  J.  Wato  a 

James  H.  Scarr 

Norman  B.  Conger 

Henry  B.  Hersey 

Charles  F.  von  Herrmann 

George  M.  Chappel  6 

BeroArd  Bunnemeyer 

WUtord  M.  Wilson 

Montrose  W.  Hayes 

AUredH.  Thiessen 

Prof.  Alfred  J.  Henry 

Prof.  William  J.  Humphreys 
Prof.  Herbert  H.  KlmbaU. . . 

WillteraR.  Blair 

Prof,  aeveland  Abbe 


12,400 
2,400 
2,400 

2,400 

2,500 

2,500 

2,000 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,800 


3,600 

3,000 
2,500 
2,000 
2,500 


a  Also  dimatological  editor.  ^  Receives  additional  compensation  lh>m  State. 

BUREAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 


Chief  of  Bureau 

Assistant  Chief 

Chief  clerk 

Chiefs  of  division: 

Animal  Husbandry 

Blochemlc 

Dairy 

Inspection 

Pathological 

Quarantine 

Zoological 

Editor  and  compiler 

Superintendent  of  experiment  station 


Alonxo  D.  Melvin 

Arthur  M.  Farrington 
Charles  C.  Carroll 

George  M.  Rommel. . . 

Marion  Dorset , 

B.  H.  Rawl 

Rice  P.  Steddom 

JohnR.  Mohler 

R.W.Hickman 

Brayton  H.  Ransom. , 

James  M.  Pickens 

E.  C.  Schroeder 


S5,000 

3,000 
2,000 

2,500 
4,000 

2,500 
3,500 
4,000 

3,000 
2,750 
2,000 
3,250 


BUREAU  OP  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 


ADIONISTBATION. 

Pathologist  and  Physiologist  and  Chief  of  Bureau 

Pomologlst  and  Assbtant  Chief  of  Bureau 

Chief  clerk 

Editor 

Officer  in  charge  of  records , 

PATHOLOGY. 

Pathologist  in  charge  of  laboratory  of  plant  pathology. 
Patholi^t  in  charge  of  laboratory  of  Sorest  pathology. 
Pathologist  in  charge  of  cotton  and  truck  crop  diseases 

and  sugar  plant  investigations. 
Patholo^t  m  charge  of  fruit  diseases 


PHTSIOLOOT. 

Physiologist  In  charge  of  crop  physiology  and  breeding 

investigations. 
Physiologist  In  charge  of  soO  bacteriology  and  water 

Surlficatlon  Investigations, 
nomlst  in  cbaige   of  crop  acclimatisation  and 
adaptation  Investigations. 
Physiologist  In  charge  of  drug  plant,  poisonous  plant, 
and  tea  culture  investigations. 


Beverly  T.  Galloway 
G.  Harold  PoweU.... 

James  E.  Jones 

J.  E.  RockweU 

W.  P.Cox 

Erwin  F.  Smith 

Haven  Metcalf 

William  A.  Orton..-. 

Merton  B.  Waite 

Walter  T.Swhigle... 
Eari  F.  Kellerman... 

O.F.Cook 

Rodney  H.  True 


$5,000 
4,000 

2,250 
2,000 
2,000 


3,240 
2,460 
2,750 

3,000 


3,000 
2,500 
3,000 
3,000 
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Principal  officen  of  the  ieveral  bureaus^  divisiona,  and  ofices  of  the  Department  of  Agrv- 
cuUwre  on  July  i,  i910— CJontinued. 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY-Contlnued. 


Position. 


Name. 


Salary 
per 


TECHNOLOOT. 

Asricultural  technologist  in  charge  of  crop  technology 
mvestlgations. 

Botanist  in  charge  of  fiber  investigations 

Crop  technologist  in  charge  of  grain  standardisation . . . 

Phvsidst  in  charge  of  physical  investigations 

Botanist  in  charge  of  seed  laboratory 

▲OSONOMT. 

Cerealist  in  charee  of  grain  investigations 

Physiologist  in  charge  of  tobacco  and  nutrition  inves- 

'  tigations. 

Physiologist  in  charge  of  alkali  and  drought  resistant 
plant  breeding  investigations. 

Pnysiolodst  in  charge  oioom  investigations 

Botanist  in  charge  of  taxonomio  and  range  investiga- 
tions. 

DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Agriculturist  in  charge  of  farm  management  investi- 
gations. 

Special  aeent  in  charge  of  farmers'  cooperative  dem- 
onstration work. 

Agriculturist  in  charge  of  dry  land  agriculture  inves- 
tigations. 

Agriculturist  in  charge  of  western  agricultural  exteq- 
sion. 

HOBTICULTUBE. 

Pomologist  in  charge  of  pomologlcal  collections 

Pomok^t  in  charge  of  field  investigations  in  pomol- 

As&tEtnt  in  charge  of  pathological  and  physiological 
plant  houses  and  department  grounds. 

Horticulturist  in  charge  of  Arlington  farm  and  horti- 
culture. 

Superintendent  of  vegetable  testing  gardens 

FIELD  GARDENS. 

Pomologist  in  charge  of  south  Texas  garden,  Browns- 
ville, Tex. 

Botanist  in  charge  of  plant  introduction  garden,  Chioo, 
Cal. 

SEEDS. 

Agrostologist  in  charge  of  forage  crop  investigations.. . 

Assistant  in  general  charge  of  seed  distribution 

Agricultural  explorer  in  charge  of  foreign  seed  and 
plant  Introduction. 


Nathan  A.  Cobb.... 

Lyster  H.  Dewey. . . 
John  D.  Shanahan . . 
Lyman  J.  Briggs. . . . 
Edgar  Brown 

Mark  A.  Carleton... 
W.W.  Gamer 

Thomas  H.  Kearney 

Charles  P.  Hartley.. 
Frederick  V.  Coville. 

W.J.SpUlman 

Seaman  A.  Knapp. . 

E.C.ChUoott 

Carl  S.  Scofield 

G.  B.  Brackett 

Wm.  A.  Taylor 

E.  M.  Byrnes 

L.  C.  Corbett 

W.W.  Tracy,  sr 

Edward  C.  Green. . . 
Walter  Van  Fleet... 

C.V.  Piper 

Leon  M.  Estabrook. 
David  Falrchild 


13,240 

2.600 
3,000 
2,750 
2,500 


3,000 
2,160 

2,500 

2,000 
3,240 


3,750 
3,750 
3,000 
2,760 

3.000 
3,500 

2,160 

3,240 

3,000 

2,280 
1,800 


3.000 
2.250 
2,750 


FOREST  SERVICE. 
[Atlantks  Buildhig,  928-030  F  street.    Phone,  Main  3572.] 


Forester  and  Chief 

Associate  Forester 

General  inspector 

Editor 

Chief  of  publications 

Dendrotogist 

BRANCH  or  OPERATION. 

Assistant  forester  in  charge 

Assistant  Ibrester 

Assistant  in  office  methods 

OfiDoe  of  geography:  Chief 

Ofltos  of  maJntenanof ;  Chief. 


Henrys.  Graves 

Albert  F.Potter.... 
Daniel  D.  Bronson. . 
Herbert  A.  Smith... 

Findley  Bums 

George  B.  Sudworth 

James  B.  Adams 

Clyde  Leavitt 

George  G.  Anderson. 
Fred  G.  Plummer... 
George  A.  Bentley.. 


ss.ooo 

4.000 
2,000 
3,000 
1,800 
2,800 


3.500 
2.200 
2.000 
2,500 
1,500 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  DBPABTMENT  OF  AOBIGULTUBB. 


Principal  offieenofthe  several  frureata,  divi$%on$,  and  ojfiees  of  the  Department  cf  Agri' 
culture  on  July  1, 1910— Continued.- 


FOREST  SERVICB-Coatliraad. 


Position 


BBAMCH  or  SILyiCULTUBS. 


Afliiitant  forcBter  in  dwrge 

AflBistant  forester 

Office  of  state  and  private  cooperation: 

Chief. 

Assistant  cblef 

Office  of  sUtIcs: 

Chief. 

Assistant  chief 


BBANCH  or  ORABKQ. 


Associate  forester  in  charge.. 

Assistant  forester 

Inspector  of  grazing 


BBANCH  or  LANDS. 


Assistant  forester  In 
Office  of  occupancy:  In 
Office  of  claims:  Indmrge 

BBANCH  or  FBODUCTS  (MADISON,  WIS.). 

Assistant  forester  In  charge 

Director 

Assistant  director 

Do 

Office  of  wood  utilizatton  (Chicago,  111.):  Chief.. 
Washington  office:  In  charge 


DI8TBICT  OmCKS. 

District  No.  i,  Mi990ula,  Mtmt, 


District  forester 

Associate  district  forester 

Office  of  operation:  Assistant  district  forester.. .. 
Office  of  silviculture:  Assistant  district  forester. 

Office  of  grazing:  Assistant  district  forester 

Office  of  lands:  Assistant  district  forester 

Office  of  products:  In  charge 


Ditlrict  No.  i,  Denver,  Colo. 


District  forester 

Associate  district  forester 

Office  of  operation:  Assistant  district  forester. . . 
Office  of  silviculture:  Assistant  district  forester. 

Office  of  grazing:  Assistant  district  forester 

Office  of  lands:  Assistant  district  forester 

Office  of  products:  Assistant  district  forester 


District  No.  S,  Albuquerque,  N.  Met. 


District  forester 

Associate  district  forester 

Office  of  operation:  Assistant  district  forester 

Office  of  silviculture:  Assistant  district  forester. 

Office  of  Grazing:  Assistant  district  forester 

Office  of  Lands:  Assistant  district  forester 


District  No.  4,  Ogden,  Ulah. 


District  forester 

Associate  district  forester 

Office  of  Operation:  Assistant  district  forester. . . 
Office  of  Silviculture:  Assistant  district  forester. 

Office  of  Grazing:  Assistant  district  forester 

Office  of  Lands:  Assistant  district  forester 

Supply  depot,  property  clerk 

Property  auditor. 


WUllamT.Cox.... 
Edward  E.  Carter.. 


J.  Qlrven  Peters.. 
J.  Harold  Foster.. 


Raphael  Zon 

Samuel  T.  Dana. 


Albert  F.  Potter. 
Leon  F.  Kndpp.. 
WIUC.  Barnes... 


James  B.  Adams. . 

W.  W.  Dyar 

James  I.  Parlcer... 


Wnilam  L.Hall 

McGarvev  Cline 

Howard  8.  Bristol... 
Howard  F.Weiss... 
Homers.  Sackett... 
Oriington  T.  Swan.. 


Wm.  B.  Greeley 

Ferdbiand  A.  Siloox. . 

Jos.  P.  Martin 

R.Y.Stuart 

Charles  H.  Adams 

Richard  H.  RuUedge.. 
P.  R.  Hicks 


Smith  Riley 

Paul  G.  Redington.. 
Fred  W.  Morrell.... 

S.  L.  Moore 

Jesse  W.  Nelson 

Carl  J.  Stahl 

Harold  S.  Betts 


Arthur  C.  Ringland 

Earle  H.  Clapp 

Alpheus  O.  Waha. 

Theodore  8.  Woolsey,  jr.. 

Jos.  K.  Campl>ell 

Frank  a  W.  Pooler 


Edward  A.  Sherman. 
Franklin  W.  Reed... 
Arthur  C.  McCain.... 

Leslie  L.  White 

Homer  E.  Fenn 

Timothy  C.  Hoyt 

A.M.  Smrth 

J.  O.  Falck 
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Principal  officerg  of  the  several  bureaus,  divisions,  and  o^ffices  of  the  Department  of  Agrir 
culture  on  July  i,  1910 — Continued. 

FOREST  SERVICE— Cootinoed. 


Position. 

Name. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

DiMtrki  No.  6,  San  Frandteo,  OaL 
District  forester 

Fndfrick  Kr  Olmfft^ 

$3,000 
2,400 
1,900 

Associate  district  fonster 

CoertDuBois 

Office  of  Operation:  Assistant  district  forester 

Roy  Headley.^.. 

Offioe  of  sHvictilture:  Asstotant  district  forester 

Trueman  D.  Woodbury 

1,90Q 

Office  of  OnifJng:  AY>9li»tAfit  district  forwter 

JohnH.  Hatton '., 

2,100 

Office  of  Landsf  Assistant  district  forester 

L.  A.  Barrett....... 

a  StoweU  Smith. 

Charles  ff.  Chapman 

2,100 
1,900 

2,600 
2,200 
2,000 
1,900 
2,000 
1,900 
1,900 

Office  of  Products:  Assistant  district  forester 

Dittrkt  No,  6,  PorOaitd,  Oreg, 
District  forester 

Associate  district  forester 

Qeorse  H.  Cecfl .,,.. 

Office  of  Operatton:  Assistant  district  forester 

Charus  H.  Flory 

Office  of  Silviculture:  Assistant  district  forester 

Fred  E.  Ames..'. 

Office  of  Qradng:  Assistant  district  forester 

Howard  K.  O'Brien 

Office  of  Lands:"  Aaristant  district  forester. 

Clarence  J.  Buclc 

Offioe  of  Products:  Assistant  district  forester 

Josenh  B.  Knann 

BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


Chemist  and  Chief  of  Bureau 

Associate  Chemist 

Assistant  Chief  of  Bureau  and  Chief  of  Dlvlston  of  Foods 

Chief  clerk 

Editorial  clerk 

Librarian 

DIYiaiON  or  FOODS. 

Chief  of  division. 

Food  Inspection  Laboratory:  Chief. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory:  Chief,  and  sssistant 

chief  of  diviston. 
Oil,  Fat,  and  Wax  Laboratory:  Chief 

DrvisioN  or  drugs. 

Chief  of  division 

Chief  ibod  and  drug  inspector 

Drug  Inspection  Laboratory:  Chief. 

Svnthetic  Products  Laboratory:  Chief. 

Fharmaoological  Laboratory:  Acting  chief 

IdSCBIJULlfZOUS  DIViaWM. 

Chief  of  division. 

Water  Laboratory:  Acting  chief. 

Cattle  Food  and  Grain  Laboratory:  Acting  chief 

Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Laboratory:  Acting  chief. . 

CONIKACTS  ULBOEATOBT. 

ChieL 

DAOY  ULBOEATO&T. 

ChieL 

LBATHKB  AMD  PAm  ULBOEATOBT. 
Chief. 

mCBOCHBinCAL  LABOBATOBT. 
ChW. 

SUOAB  LABOBATOBT. 

ChieL 

MRBOOEN  SECnOK. 

iDchaige. 

rLAJTT  PHTSIOLOOICAI.  LABOBATOBB^ 

ChieL 

7a477'— AQB  1910 68 


H.W.Wiley... 
F.  L.  Dunlap.. 
W.  D.  Bigelow. 
F.  B.Linton... 

A.  L.  Pierce 

M.  W.Taylor.. 


W.  D.  Bigelow.. 
L.  M.  Tounan... 
E.  M.Chaoe 


H.  S.  BaUey. 


L.F.  KeWer 

W.  Q.  CampbelL. 
O.W.Hoover.... 

W.  O.  Emery 

William  Salant.... 


J.  K.  Haywood.. 
W.  W.  Skinner... 
G.  L.Bldwell.... 
C.  C.  McDonnell. 


P.H.Walker. 
G.B.  Patrick. 
F.  P.Veltch.. 
B.J.Howard. 
A.  H.  Bryan.. 
T.  C.  Trsioot. 
J.  A.  LeQero.. 


15,000 
4,000 
4,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,600 


4,000 
8,000 
2,760 

1,600 


3,500 
2,600 
2,040 
2,280 
2,500 


1,000 
2,520 
1,620 
2,000 


2,760 
3,760 
3,760 
3,520 
3,530 
8,760 
3,760 
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ANNUAL  BEPOBTS  OF  DEPABTMENT  OF  AOBICULTUBE. 


Principcd  officers  of  the  several  bureaus,  divisions,  and  offices  of  the  Department  o/Agri" 
culture  on  July  1,  l^iO—CJontinued. 


BUREAU  OF  CHElflSTRY-Continoed. 


Podtton. 

Name. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

Chtef. 

12,760 

SPICaAT.  INVESnOAnONS. 

PhTtiloloffical  chonistrT  f animal):  In  cham 

F.C.  Weber 

2.250 

Bacterioioelral  ohe»ni9t»7:  In  chaige . .  ^  r .  , 

G.  W.  Stiles 

2;ao 

"RnoyotUsaTehvtxktotrv-  in chaiv6. .7. 

W.  B.  Alwood 

2,280 

2' SIS 
2,000 

FOOD  AKD  DRUG  INSPECTION  LABORATOKIE8. 

Bonton,  If aas.:  Chief . .  ..            

B.  H.  Smith 

Bbilalo.  N.  Y.:  ActiDS  chief. 

W.  L.  DuBols 

Chloaco,  Til :  Ohii^.         

A.  L.  Winton 

3.000 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Chief - , .  r 

B.  R.  Hart 

2.040 

Denver.  Colo.:  Chief  

A.  £.  Leach 

3,000 

Detroit,  Mich.:  Chief. 

H.  L.  Schnls 

2,040 

Galveston.  Tex-:  Acting  chief ^-^.^.^.^ 

T.  F.  Pappe 

1,800 

Kanwu  aty,  Uo :  r.hi^. .       

A.V.  H.Mory 

2,000 

Nashville,  ^'enn.:  Actins  chief 

R.  W.  Balcom 

1,800 
2,000 

New  Oi-Wnf*.  T^^:  CMt^f, 

C.  W.  Harrison 

New  York.  N.  Y.:  Actine  chief 

R.  E.  Doollttle 

3,000 

Omaha,  Nehr.:  Chief. . , r 

S.  H.  Ross 

2,040 
2.280 

PhlladelDhia.  Pa.:  Chief 

C.  S.  Brinton 

Pittsburg,  Pa.:  Chief 

M.C.  Albrech 

1,800 
2,000 

PortIan<L  Oreif.:  Chief ,,,.,,.  ^ ,  ^ ,,,,  - 

A.  L.  Knisely  

St.  Louis  Mo.' Chief        ..     .               

D.  B.  Bisbee. 

2,040 
3,000 

St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Chief 

A.  S.  Mitchell 

San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Chief 

R.  A.  Gould 

2,5CO 

Savannah,  Ga.:  Chief 

W.  C.  Burnet 

2,040 

Seattle,  Wash.:  Acting  chief 

n.  M.  Loomis 

2,000 
2,000 

BSFERSB  BOARD. 

Consulting  scientific  expert  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  chairman  of  the  Referee  Board. 

Consulting  scientific  expert  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 
Do 

Dr.  Ira  Remsen 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Chitteoden 

2,000 
2,000 

Dr.  Christian  A.  Herter 

Do 

Dr.  John  H.  Long 

2,000 

Do 

Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor 

2,000 

BUREAU  OF  SOILS. 


Soil  Physicist  and  Chief  of  Bureau 

Chief  clerk 

Scientist  in  soil  laboratory  investigations 

Do 

Scientist  hi  soil  survey 

Expert  In  soil  water  investigations 


Milton  Whitney. . . 

A.  O.  Rice 

Frank  K.  Cameron 
Oswald  Schreiner. . 
Jay  A.  Bonsteel. . . . 
W^J  MoGee 


$3,500 
2,000 
3,250 
3,000 
3,250 
3,000 


BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY. 


Entomnlogljft  and  ChlAf 

L.  0.  Howard 

14,000 
3,000 

Entomologist  and  Acting  Chief  in  Absence  of  Chief . . . 
Executive  assistant 

C.  L.  Marlatt 

R.S.Clifton 

2.250 

Chief  clerk 

W.  F.  Tastet 

i;»o 

In  charge  of— 

Truck  crop  and  stored  product  Insect  investigations 
Forest  Insect  in  vestii&atlons 

F.  H.  Chittenden 

2.750 

A.  D,  Hopkins ." 

2.750 

Ronthem  field  croD  insect  investleations 

W.  D.  Hunter 

2.750 

Cereal  and  forace  msect  investleatlons 

P.M.  Webster 

£750 

A .  L.  Quaintanoe 

!^750 

E.  F.  Aiilllps 

2,750 
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Principal  officert  of  the  several  bureaus,  divisions,  and  ofUxs  of  the  Department  of  Agri^ 
culture  on  July  1, 1910 — Continued. 


BUREAU  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


Podtlon. 

Name. 

Salary 

per 
annum. 

Biologist  and  Chief  of  Bureau 

H.  W.  Henshaw 

$3,000 
1,000 
2,900 

2,850 
2,850 

ConffiiltiPe  Mologi^t 

C.  Hart  Meniam . . 

Aflslstant  Chief  and  in  dtiairge  of  game  preaervatioD .... 

T.  S.  Palmer 

Anistants  in  charge  of— 

EkMMiomIc  investigations 

A  K.  Fisher 

Biological  invesUgatloos 

Vernon  Bailey 

DIVISION  OF  ACCOUNTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 


Chief  of  Divisioo  and  Disbursing  Clerk. . . . 

Assistant  Chief. 

Chief  of  OfiSoe  of  Accounts  and  fiscal  agent 

Cashier  and  chief  clerk 

Auditor 

Do 

District  Fiscal  agent 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bookkeeper 

In  charge  of  transportation 


A.Zappone 

E.  B.Calvert 

M.  £.  Fagan 

A.  W.  Smith 

E.  D.  Yerby 

W.J.  Nevius 

E.  A.  Meliar 

A.  H.  Cousins 

Q.  R.  Craft 

Jno.J.  Duflfy 

WUliamR.Fuchs.. 
Hamilton  I.  Loving. 
Frank  C.  Thompson 
John  A.  Urbanowicz 

F.  W.  " 
E.  E.  Fori 


$3,250 
2,500 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 


Editor  and  Chief. 

Editor  and  Assistant  Chief. 

Chief  clerk 

Assistants  In  charge  of— 

Document  Section 

Illustrations 

Indexing 


Jos.  A.  Arnold.. 
D.  B.  Stalltngs. 
A.LMudd 


L.  S.Williams.... 
C.  H.  Oreathouse. 


$3,000 
2,250 
2,000 

2,000 
2,000 
1,800 


BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 


Statistician  and  Chief  of  Bureau 

Associate  StatlsUclan 

Assistant  Statistician 

Chief  derk 

Chief  of  Divisioo  of  Production  and  Distribution 

Chief  of  Editorial  Division  and  Library 

Chief  of  Division  of  Domestic  Crop  Reports 


Victor H.  Olmsted.... 

Nate.  Murray 

Charles  C.  Clark 

Samuel  A.  Jones 

George  K.  Holmes 

Charles  M.  Daugherty 
Fred  J.  Blair 


LIBRARY. 


$3,500 
2,800 
2,500 
1,800 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 


Librarian 

Aaistant  Libiaiian. 


aarlbel  R.  Bamett. 
Emma  B.  Hawks. . . 


$2,000 
1,400 
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ANNUAL  BBP0ET8  OF  DEPABTMENT  OP  AGRICULTUKE. 


Prindpcd  offieen  of  the  ieveral  Imreaus,  divisions,  and  offices  of  the  Depanthtnt  of  Api- 
eulture  on  July  1,  iPIO-^Continued. 

OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 


Director. 

AoistaQt  Director,  and  editor  of  Experiment  Station 
Record. 

Chief  clerk 

Ghierof— 

Editorial  DiTiaion 

Division  of  Insular  Stations 

Irrigation  Investigations 

Drainage  Investigations 

In  charge  of — 

Alaska  Experiment  Stations 

Guam  Experiment  Stations 

Hawaii  Experiment  Stations. 

Porto  RicoExperiment  Stations 

Natrition  Investigations 

Aoooonts. 

Specialists— 

In  agrfcnltural  education 

In  farmers*  institutes. 


A.  C.  True 

E.  W.Ailen 

Mrs.  C.  E.  JcAmston. 

W.H.  Seal 

Walter  H.  Evans..., 

Samuel  Fortier 

C.  Q.  ElUoU 

C  C.  Oeorgeson 

J,  B.  Thoropaoo.... 

E.V.  Wilcox 

D.W.May 

C  F.  Langworthy... 
F.E.  Singleton 

D.J.  Crosbv , 

John  Hamilton 


94,000 
3,500 

1,800 

2,700 
2,700 
3,500 
3,500 

3,000 
2,500 
3^000 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 

2,400 
2,260 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  ROAD& 


Director. 

Chief  chemist 

Chief  engineer. 

Chief  of  Road  Management. 
Chief  clerk 


Logan  W.  Page 

Allerton  S.  Cushman. 

Vernon  M.  Pierce 

J.  £.  Pennybacker,  Jr. 
W.Carl  Wyatt 


38,000 
3,000 
2.580 
2,000 
1,800 


ADDENDA. 


WHO   ARE  MEMBERS   OF   A   FAMILY. 


[Clvll-servloeaot  (22Stat.  h.,  406).    An  act  to  regulate  and  Improve  thedvU  servioeof  the  United  States.] 

The  civil-service  act  provides  in  section  9  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  That  whenever  there  are  already  two  or  more  membera  of  a  family  in  the 
public  service  in  the  grades  covered  by  this  act,  no  other  member  of  such  family 
shall  be  eligible  to  appointment  to  any  of  said  grades. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  has  decided  as  follows: 

The  "  kmily  "  consists  of  those  who  live  under  the  same  roof  with  the  pater  familias — 
those  who  form  his  fireside;  but  when  they  branch  out  and  become  heads  of  new 
establishments  they  cease  to  be  part  of  the  Other's  family.    (26  Op.  A.  G.,  ,301.) 

These  decisions  are  held  to  apply  to  reinstatements  as  well  as  to  appointments. 
(Rule  IX,  p.  45,  Reinstatements,  Civil  Service  Rules,  edition  of  May,  1910.) 
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Page. 

Acclimatization,  corn,  remarks 314 

crops,  change  from  annual  to  perennial,  Hawaii  and  Guam.  146, 147 

work  with  cotton,  corn,  etc 291-295 

tropical  crops  and  ornamental  trees 295 

Accounts  and  Disbursements  Division,  contracts  and  bonds,  preparation  by 

Solicitor 888 

force,  number  and  classification 905 

officers 915 

report  of  Chief 567-619 

review  of  work  by  Secretary 131-133 

1908,  close 574-575 

falsification,  cases 885 

Acetic  acid,  standard,  difficulty  in  securing. 447 

Acid.    See  Boric;  Carbolic;  Citric;  Nitric;  Phosphoric;  Sulphurous,  etc. 

Adams  Act,  beneficial  effect  of,  and  estimate  for  support  of  work 138 

Administrative  publications,  increase  and  cost 136 

Agreements,  preparation  for  the  several  Bureaus,  Offices,  and  Divisions 887-888 

Agricultural  Collies  and  Experiment  Stations,  Association^of  American,  rela- 
tion of  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 741 

growth  of  work,  remarks  by  Secretary 142-143 

explorations,  central  Asia  and  Palestine 355 

extension,  western,  review 320-323 

institutes  for  farmers,  different  types,  work,  etc 742-745 

libraries,  consideration  by  Amencan  Library  Association 137 

Section,  steps  toward  organization 733-734 

production,  1910 9-19 

per  acre  for  many  years 710-712 

relation  to  population 708-710, 713-716 

products,  foreign  trade,  exports  and  imports 17-19 

value,  1910 9-10 

schools,  increase,  remarks  by  Secretary 142-143 

technology,  investigations 61-62, 300-303 

trains,  importance,  work,  etc 743 

Agriculture,  Commissioners  and  Secretaries,  terms  of  service 909 

Department,  administration  of  acts  of  Congress 796-870 

appointments,  promotions,  etc.,  1910 897-898 

appropriations,  disbursements,  and  expenditures, 

1839-1910 591-619 

changes  in  force,  1910 36,897-898 

cooperation  with  War  Department  in  horse  breed- 
ing, study 208,219-229 

deaths  of  employees,  1910 898-899 

establishment  and  growth 900-916 

officers  and  employees,  classification 900-907 

of    the  several   Bureaus,    Divisions,   and 

Offices 909-916 

pay-roll  classification  of  officers  and  employees. . .  908 

property,  conversion,  prosecution  of  cases 885 

work,  1910,  review  by  Secretary 33-157 

dry-land  investigations,  work 69-71 

Office,  cooperative  studies  of  plant-food  absorption ....         448 

Secretary,  general  and  special  orders  issued 891-895 

Office,  force,  number  and  classification 900 

officers 909 

publications  issued  during  year,  class,  title, 

number,  etc 642-656 

recommendations 41, 52-53, 95, 13S 
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Page. 

Alabama,  beef  production,  cooperative  inveetiffations 217-218 

Alaska,  bird  and  mammal  specimens  for  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition, 

permits,  etc 560 

Experiment  Stations,  changes,  work,  etc 749-751 

review  of  work  by  Secretary 145 

game,  protection 129,559-560 

weekly  forecasts,  aid  to  Weather  Bureau 172 

Alcohol,  denatured,  manufacture,  studies 453, 456-457 

toxicity,  pharmacological  studies  with  dogs 446 

Alfalfa,  cross  with  cowpeas,  work 354 

curinjj,  use  of  artificial  hay  drier 81 

experiments 359 

growing  in  the  East,  comparison  with  clover,  experiments 359 

South , 327 

seed,  importations,  increase 84 

production  in  United  States,  note 84 

value  as  forage  crop 83,84 

weevil,  investi^tions 120, 531 

Alfalfas,  hardy  from  Asia,  crossing  for  new  varieties  for  Northwest 78 

varieties  from  Asia,  introduction 78 

Alkali  extracts,  cooperative  studies 448 

resistant  crops,  breeding 323-325 

Alkaloids,  study  by  Chemistry  Bureau 451 

Amygdalus  davtdiana,  use  as  stock  for  grafting  stone  fruits 356 

Anarcardium  occidentale,  tropical  nuts,  analysis  and  testinj^ 464-465 

AnoBtaius  bifasciatus,  moth  parasite,  importation,  cold  resistance,  etc 114, 517 

Animal  breeding,  experiments  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  experiment  station 215 

diseases,  eradication  work 47-50 

scientific  investigations 50-51 

Husbandry  Division,  work,  1910 44-45,211-214 

Industry  Bureau,  appropriations,  disbursements,  and  balance 570 

breeding  horses  for  United  States  Army,  proposed 

work 21 9-229 

contracts  and  leases,  preparation  by  Solicitor. . . .  887 

cooperation  with  Biological  Survey 532 

force,  number  and  classification 901 

ofiicers 910 

publications,  1910,  new  and  reprints 211, 656-662 

report  of  Chief,  1910 199-277 

review  of  work  by  Secretary 42-53 

work,  relation  to  public  health 31, 202-204 

parasites,  studies  by  Animal  Industry  Bureau 272-274 

Animals,  export,  inspection  and  quarantine 51-52, 248-249 

feeding  experiments  by  Chemistry  Bureau 449-450 

nutritive  value  of  glucose  and  cane  sugar,  comparative  ex- 
periments    449 

imported,  inspection  and  quarantine,  1910 52, 249-250 

inspection,  number  and  kind 199-202, 243-244, 248-250 

Anthrax,  control  methods,  studies 2C0-261 

Antitoxins,  importation,  necessity  for  control  legislation 209 

Aphis,  melon,  investigations 533-534 

Apiculture,  work  of  Porto  Rico  experiment  station 754 

Apple,  by-products,  laboratory  studies 451-462 

injury  by  spraying,  remarks 283-284 

investigations,  Sandusky,  Ohio 451-452 

i'uice,  keeping  methods 437 

?aradise,  introduction  as  stock  free  from  crown-gall 78 

pollination  experiments,  remarks  by  Secretary 141 

powdery  mildew,  control,  note 55 

rust  from  red  cedar,  remarks 54, 282 

stocks,  varietal,  propagation,  work 354 

Apples,  cross  with  Alaskan  crab  apple,  experiments 750 

Oregon  and  Washington,  labeling,  studies 456 

storage,  investigations  in  California 348 

Appointment  Clerk,  report,  1910 897-916 

Appropriations,  Agriculture  Department,  1910 568-669 
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Page. 

Appropriations,  Agriculture  Department,  1911 581-586 

remarks  by  Secretary 131, 132 

disbursements,  and  unexpended  balances,  1910,  table 569-572 

estimates  for  1911 576-581 

experiment  stations,  remarks  by  Secretary 138 

Plant  Industry  Bureau,  1911,  totals 279 

Publications  Division,  1907-1910 621 

Apricots,  varieties  from  Asia,  introduction 78 

Argentine  ant,  investigations 521-522 

Arlington  Experimental  Farm,  future  work 342 

review  of  work 73, 339-343 

Army  horses.    See  Horses,  army. 

Arnold,  Jos.  A.,  report  as  Editor  and  Chief  of  Division  of  Publications 621-694 

Aroid  root  crops,  experiments 78, 357-358 

Arsenate  of  lead.    See  Lead  arsenate. 

Arsenic,  accumulation  in  soil,  cooperative  studies 527-528 

accumulations  in  soil  from  spraying,  note 120 

occurrence  in  food  products,  investigations 438 

use  in  cattle  dips 273-274 

coloring  sausage  casings,  determination  tests 268 

Arsenite  of  soda,  use  against  weeds 753 

Asia,  central,  agricultural  explorations,  results,  etc 355 

southwestern,  plant  resources,  explorations  by  Department  expert 77-78 

Asparagus,  rust-resistant,  breeding 287 

Aspen  trees,  value,  investigations 410 

Aspergillus,  mold  species,  studies 241 

Avocado  industry,  development 358 

Bacteria,  alkali-forming,  studies 239 

lactic-acid-forming,  cultural  characteristics,  study 238 

milk  and  butter,  relation  to  keeping  quality 141 

Bacterial  preparations,  rat-destroying,  value 122 

Bacteriochemical  investigations,  food  and  drugs,  work,  1910 433-434 

Bacteriology,  soil,  study 57, 287-288 

Bacterium  tumcfaciens,  relation  to  crown-gall  disease 281 

Balkan  States,  agriculture,  etc. ,  investigations  by  Bureau  of  Statistics 702 

Balloon  ascensions,  weather  conditions  governing 162 

flights,  highest  altitude  reached. 163 

Balloons,  rubber,  use  in  upper  air  observations 162-163 

sounding,  use  in  upper  air  observations 162-163 

use  in  weather  research  work 37, 38 

Baltimore,  location  of  quarantine  station,  note 209 

Bamboo  garden,  Florida,  work,  outlook,  etc 357 

Japanese  timber,  growing  in  United  States,  experiments,  note 77 

Barium,  presence  in  soils,  distribution,  etc 502 

Barkbeetle,  control  measures,  success 118-119 

Bark  beetles,  control,  new  work  proposed  by  Entomology  Bureau 524 

depredations,  National  Forests,  and  control  work,  1910 524 

Barley,  bleaching,  investigations 456 

composition,  studies  by  Chemistry  Bureau 448 

crop,  1910^  yield  and  value 14-15 

investigations,  remarks 67, 313 

production  per  acre,  variations  for  several  years 711, 712 

varieties,  changes  in  composition,  studies 448 

Barnett,  Claribel  R.,  report  as  Librarian,  1910 723-734 

Bean,  Yokohama,  value  as  forage  crop,  studies  in  South 85-86 

Beans,  canned,  analysis  and  testing 465 

Bee  culture.    See  Bee  keeping. 

diseases,  control,  investigations,  Entomology  Bureau 544 

keeping,  studies  and  work.  Entomology  Bureau 543-546 

work  of  Porto  Rico  experiment  station 754 

organic  structure  and  development,  studies 544 

Beef  extracts,  analyses  by  Chemistry  Bureau 449 

prices,  increase 19 

variation  with  localities  and  quality  of  meat 20 

production,  feeding  experiments  at  Alabama  Experiment  Station 217-218 
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Beef  production,  importance  of  pastures,  studies 81 

investigations,  Alabama,  profits  per  head 44 

Bees,  activity,  investigations 545 

Beeswax,  extraction,  study  of  methods,  etc 545 

Beet,  sugar,  seed.  Congressional  distribution,  production,  etc 362 

studies 57,287 

See  also  Sugar,  beet. 

Beetle,  Black  Hills,  control  investigations 522-524 

Beetles,  varieties,  injury  to  forests  and  forest  products,  control 522-524 

Beets,  sugar,  analysis,  study  of  methods 432 

farm  practice 330 

Belgium,  inspection  against  insects,  note 191 

Bellefourche  experiment  farm,  remarks 322 

Bennett,  J.  B.,  report  as  Appointment  Clerk,  1910 897-916 

Bethesda  Experiment  Station,  work,  1910 274-277 

Bibliomphy,  botanical,  study 307 

Big  boll  cottons,  experiments : 292 

Bighead,  sheep,  occurrence,  description,  studies 259-260 

Bindweed,  control,  remarks 333 

Biological  investigations,  miscellaneous 553-554 

Survey,  Bureau,  appropriations,  disbursements,  and  balance 571 

cooperation  in  rat  eradication  in  packing  houses         269 
with  Bureau  of  Animal  Industrjr . . .  532 
Public   Health   and   Marine- 
Hospital  Service 551 

State  game  officials 561-^2 

cooperative  study  of  spotted  fever  transmission 

by  ticks 537,538 

force,  number  and  classification 905 

officers 915 

outline  of  work  for  1911 564-565 

publications  issued  during   year,    new  and  re- 
prints    662-663 

report  of  Chief,  1910 549-^65 

review  of  work  by  Secretary 121-133 

scope  of  work 549 

Bird  diseases,  study 263 

plumage,  millinery  use,  note 130 

protection,  international  committee 130 

relation  to  protection  of  mammals 557-558 

reservation,  Hawaiian,  depredations  by  plume  hunters 558 

reservations,  National 557-558 

remarks  by  Secretary 130 

reserves,  trespass,  causes,  etc 869 

Birds,  distribution  ana  migration,  studies 127 

game,  notes 560-561 

importation,  notes 128, 555-557 

protection  and  increase  for  insect  control 126 

relation  to  fruit  industry  in  California,  investigations 553 

gipsy  and  brown-tail  moth,  investigations 553 

usefulness  against  codling  moth,  remarks 125-126 

BiBon  range,  National 130,558-559 

Bisulphid  of  carbon,  use  in  fumigation  in  mills,  etc 541 

Black  Hills  beetle,  control 522-524 

Blackleg,  cattle,  prevention  experiments 261 

vaccine,  preparation  and  distribution 261 

Blepharipa,  gipsy  moth  parasite,  importation,  1909 516 

Blight,  coniferous  seedlings,  study 285 

Blister  rust,  white  pine 285 

Blueberries,  growing,  studies 74-75 

Blueberry,  domestication  and  relation  to  acid  soils 305 

Boll  weevil,  control,  studies  and  experiments  in  South 81-82, 83, 120 

cotton,  damage  in  1910 518-519 

investigations,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau 518-520 

Bonds,  preparation  by  Solicitor,  work 886-888 
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Bordeaux  mixture,  comparison  with  other  fruit-tree  sprays 526 

value  as  fungicide 54 

Boston  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 463-465 

Botany,  bibliography,  study : 307 

Bovo- vaccination,  testa  and  results 275 

Boys*  clubs,  share  in  demonstration  work 338 

com  clubs,  work  in  the  South 82-83 

Brandies,  French,  misbranding  and  relabeling  requirements , 457-458 

Brandy,  Cc^gnac,  misbranding,  relabeling  requirements 457-458 

Bread  makmg,  flour  substitutes,  experiments 448 

Breeding,  animal,  experiments  and  results,  1910 211-215 

asparagus,  note 287 

cattle,  Alaska,  experiments,  etc 750 

cereal,  experiments,  Alaska 145 

com,  cotton,  etc.,  review  of  work 291-294 

testing  methods 315 

horses,  work  of  department 44 

horticultural  plants,  Alaska,  work 750 

live  stock,  Porto  Rico 147 

plant,  for  cotton  improvement,  etc 323-325 

investigations 288-290 

stock,  experiments,  Alaska 145 

tobacco,  investi^tions 317 

Bridges  for  highways,  need  of  improvement. 155 

improvement,  necessity 783-784 

Bromus  inermiSy  resistance  to  drought 324 

Broom-com  stalks,  value  for  paper  making,  note 62 

Brown-tail  moth,  control,  investigations 113 

parasites  imported 115-116 

work  of  Entomology  Bureau  in  various  States 510-517 

Bubonic  plague,  spread  by  rats,  remarks  by  Secretary 121 

Buckwheat,  production  per  acre,  variations  for  several  years 711, 712 

Bud-rot,  coconut  palm,  studies 53, 231 

Buffalo  laboratory,  food  and  dmg  inspection  work,  1910 465 

preservation  of  species 130 

Building  committee,  leases,  preparation  by  Solicitor. 888 

Buildings,  Amculture   Department,    appropriations,   disbursements,    and 

balance 569 

for  Department,  expenditures  and  balance 568 

rented  by  Depulment  in  District  of  Columbia,  purposes,  rental, 

etc 576 

Bulbs,  Congressional  distribution 361 

Dutch,  production  in  America,  work 86,361-362 

Bureau,  Animal  Industry,  etc.    See  Animal  Industrjr;  Biolo^cal  Survey; 
Chemistry;  Entomology;  Plant  Industry;  Soils;  Statistics;  Weather. 

Butter,  creamery,  improvement 46 

farm,  inferiority,  study  of  causes 238 

flavoring  matter,  study  of  determination 238 

inspection  for  Navy,  work  of  Dairy  Division,  1910 235 

investigations,  1910 141,237-238 

manufacture  from  sour  cream,  detection  methods,  study 237-238 

"metallic  flavor,'*  study 238 

prices,  creamery  and  factory  receipts 21, 24 

renovated,  inspection,  1910 238, 241 

need  of  legislation 210-211 

testing  for  tubercle  bacilli 277 

Cactus,  injury  by  insects 522 

See  also  Prickly  pear. 

Caffein,  pharmacological  studies 446 

California,  apple  storage 348 

citms  groves,  insect  protection 117 

fruit-tree  insects,  control  investigations 525-^26 

grapes,  pre-cooling  experiments 349 

grouna  squiiiel.    See  Ground  squirrel. 
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California,  irrigation  investigations,  cooperative  work 151 

soiTsurveys,  cooperation  of  State 498 

Turlock  Oanal,  losses  by  scjuirrels 122 

Calorimeter,  respiration,  use  in  nutrition  investigations 148-149 

Caloioma  syoopnanta^  European  beetle,  importation,  increase,  etc.,  1910 116, 516 

Calves,  inspection,  1910 243-244 

Camembert  cheese,  manu&urture,  experiments 240-241 

Camphor  investigations,  review 59, 296 

Canals,  Fallon,  Nevada,  damage  by  gophers 550 

Cancer  cures,  examination,  results 442-443, 459 

Cane,  injury  by  ladinoBUma^  investigations 754 

Carbolic  acid,  use  in  hog  cholera  control,  study 271 

Carbon,  bisulphid,  use  in  fumigation  in  mills,  etc 541 

Cardinals  (redbirds),  importations,  difficulties,  etc 556 

Carob,  value  as  stock  feed,  introduction,  etc 356 

Cassava  investigations,  remarks 334 

Catalo^es,  Department  Library,  growth,  work,  conditions,  etc 730-731 

Caterpillar,  New  Mexico  range,  investigations 121, 530-^531 

yellow  bear,  control  methods 533 

Caterpillars.    See  Moths. 

Cattle,  bovo- vaccination,  tests 275 

breeding,  Alaska,  experiments,  etc 750 

methods,  experiments,  etc 214-215 

diseases,  investigations  in  Honduras  by  Animal  Industry  Bureau 255-256 

District  of  Columbia ,  tuberculin  test,  requirements 50 

feed,  chemical  examinations 480-481 

feeding  experiments  in  South 217-218 

foods,  adulteration,  studies 456 

Galloway,  adaptability  to  Alaskan  climate 750 

inspection,  1910 48,243-244 

man^e,  control  methods,  studies 273 

scabies,  eradication,  1910 48, 206-207, 247 

ticks,  eradication  work,  1910 47-48, 204-205, 246-247, 273-274 

study,  note 121 

tuberculin  tests,  number  reacting,  etc 250-254 

tuberculosis,  eradication  in  District  of  Columbia 49-50, 207, 253-254 

•     investigations  by  Animal  Industry  Bureau 207, 

250-254, 263-264, 271, 275-277 

tuberculous,  disposal,  reimbursement,  etc..  District  of  Columbia 49-50 

Cauliflower,  new  spot  disease,  studies 53, 281 

Cedar,  red,  cause  of  rust  in  apple 54, 282 

rust  on  apple,  prevalence,  work,  etc 54, 282 

Celery  investigations,  remarks 341 

Census  figures,  use  in  revision  of  crop  estimates,  remarks  by  Secretary 136 

Cereal  diseases,  work,  remarks 67, 312 

plant-insect  investigations 529-534 

products,  investigations 541 

Cereals,  composition,  influence  of  environment,  studies 448-449 

nutntive  value,  studies 447 

production  and  value,  1910 16 

pure  strains,  production 310 

rotation  crops 65, 310 

Charlock,  use  as  substitute  for  mustard,  study 451 

Charts,  ocean,  dascription,  publication,  distribution,  etc 181-182, 622 

work  of  Weather  Bureau,  1910 181-182 

Cheddar  cheese,  work  at  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  1910 240 

Cheese,  American  Cheddar,  misbranding 458 

dietary  value,  tests  with  calorimeter 149 

skim-milk,  branding 458 

soft,  investigations,  1910 240-241 

whole-milk,  misbranding 458 

Cheese-making  problems,  investigations 47, 23^241 

Chemical  investigations,  special  work,  1910 447-453 

reagents,  examination 446-447 

studies,  forest  products * 413 

Chemist,  report  of  work  of  Chemistry  Bureau,  1910 429-491 
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ChemiBtry  Bureau,  appropriations,  disbursements,  and  balance 485, 570-571 

contracts  and  leases,  preparation  by  Solicitor 887 

cooperation  with  Department  of  Justice 106 

PlfiLnt  Industry  Bureau  in  fruit-products 

investi^tions 100-101 

cooperative  study  of  arsenic  accumulations  in  soil 527-528 

force,  number,  ant'  classification 486, 904 

officers 914 

proposed  work,  1910-1911 486-491 

publications,  1910,  new  and  reprints 485, 663-665 

report  of  Chief,  1910 429-491 

review  of  work  by  Secretary 98-107 

Cherry,  Chinese,  early  maturity,  experiments 356 

trees,  Japanese,  insect  infestation,  and  destruction 542 

Chestnut-bark  disease,  control  methods 55 

Chicago  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 465-466 

Chickens.    See  Poultry. 

Chinese  soil,  comparison  with  American  soil,  studies,  etc 502 

Chlorosis,  pineapple,  study  and  control  experiments 146 

Cholera,  hog,  investi^tions,  1910 270-271 

prevention  by  serum  treatment,  studies  and  experiments 50, 270-271 

serum,  studies  in  manufacture  and  use 50, 270-271 

Cider,  keeping  methods 437 

Ciders,  composition,  study  of  samples 452 

Cigar  tobacco  districts,  investigations 316-317 

Cigarette  beetle,  tobacco,  control  studies 521 

Cincinnati  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 466-467 

Citrus  by-products,  studies  in  California 437-438 

fruit,  breeding 288-289 

improvement  through  bud  selection,  investigations 352 

tumor  disease,  cause  and  remedy 53, 281 

fruits,  artificial  ripening,  investigations 437, 455 

Florida,  investi^tions 347 

immature,  picking  and  handling 455 

insects,  injurious,  investigations 117-118, 534-536 

trees.  Congressional  distribution 361 

insect  pjests,  investigations 754 

Civil  Service  Conmiission,  work  by  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 748 

Claim  for  salary,  suit  in  Court  of  Claims 885 

Claims,  handlinc;,  violations  of  law 456 

land,  within  National  Forests,  establishment,  etc 366-369 

mineral,  within  National  Forests,  establishment,  etc 366 

National  Forest  lands,  work,  settlements,  etc 366-369, 874-877 

Climatological  Division,  Weather  Bureau,  work,  1910,  plans,  etc 177-180 

publications,  new  methods,  etc 177-178 

reports 622 

Clinkers,  Portland  cement,  use  in  road  building,  experiments 788-789 

Clover  management,  Northern  States 328 

red,  disease-resistant,  exi>eriments  in  Tennessee 85 

production,  studies 84-85 

value  as  forage  crop 83, 84-85 

use  in  South,  remarks ,m       327 

Coal-tar  colors,  use  in  food  products,  investigations .v471-472 

Coccidiosis,  poultry  disease,  damage 216-217 

Coccinellids,  American,  mulberry  scale  parasite,  exportations  to  Italy 518 

Coconut  palm,  bud  rot,  study 281 

cultiural  possibilities 295 

Codfish,  spoilage,  causes,  losses,  etc.,  studies 103, 435 

Codling  moth,  control,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau 121, 125, 526-527 

Coffee  px)wing,  investigations  at  Porto  Rico  station 147, 755 

miports,  value,  1910 18 

prices,  increase  on  import  value 23, 25 

trees,  injury  by  ants,  investigations 754 

Coffee-leaf  blignt,  control,  note 754 

Cognac  brandy,  relabeling  requirements 457-458 

Colleges,  agricultural,  growth  of  activities 142-143, 736-737 
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GoUegee,  a^icultuial,  relation  to  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 740-74^ 

Colorado,  biological  survey,  report  to  be  published 126 

cooperative  investigations  of  truck-crop  insects 63S 

horse-breeding  experiments,  1910 211-212 

Compsilura,  moth  parasite,  importation,  increase,  etc 116, 516-^17 

Concrete,  oil-cement  studies,  formula,  and  method  of  mixing 157, 790-791 

use  in  road  building,  walls,  floors,  etc 790-791 

Condensed-milk  industry,  cooperative  study 456 

Condimental  foods,  expensiveness,  note 141 

Congressional  publications,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1910 642-644 

seed  distribution 360-362 

Connecticut,  moth  control,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau,  1910 113-116, 512-513 

Conservation  of  natural  resources,  remarks  by  Secretary 139-140 

Consumption  cures,  dangers  in  use,  investigations,  etc 443^ 

Contagious  diseases,  animals^  eradication,  study 204-207, 246-248, 272-277 

Contract  supplies,  examination  by  Chemistry  Bureau 483-484 

Contracts,  Department,  with  beneficiaries  of  National  Forests,  preparation, 

scope,  etc 873-^74 

preparation  by  Solicitor,  work 886-^888 

Cooperative  buying  associations  as  remedy  for  high  prices 26 

Com,  breeding  ana  adaptation 291 

testing  methods 315 

clubs,  boys',  work  in  the  South T 82,83,338 

commercial  handling,  remarks 30ft 

composition,  studies  oy  Chemistry  Bureau 44S 

coopJerative  demonstration  work 337 

Arrowing  and  use  in  Guam 756 

hybrids,  disease  resistance  and  increased  yields 5d 

investigations,  discussion 68, 314-315 

production  per  acre,  variations  for  several  years 10-11, 27, 28, 710, 712 

purchasing  power  of  one  acre,  1899  and  1909 71^720,721-722 

relation  to  pellagra,  study 298 

storage  under  commercial  conditions,  studies 63-64 

sweet,  environment  and  sugar  content,  studies 432 

tillage  needs  and  weeds 333 

weed  destruction,  studies  and  experiments 81 

Cornstalks,  use  in  making  feea  for  stock 302 

Corrosion,  iron  and  steel,  laboratory  studies.  Public  Roads  Office. . .  156-157, 789^790 

Cotton ,  acclimatization  and  adaptation 57-58, 291-294 

crop,  1910,  value 11 

cultural  methods,  studies 81-82,290,294 

culture,  extension  in  United  States 58-59,71,323 

damage  by  boll  weevil,  studies 81-82 

diseases,  mvestigations 286 

dry-lana  plant,  remarks 58 

Egyptian,  breeding  and  adaptation  to  Southwest 71, 323 

growing  in  Egypt 294 

on  Indian  reservations 290 

exports,  value,  1910 18 

grades,  official,  preparation 61-62, 300-301 

growing,  experiments  at  Hawaii  station 146, 751 

perennial  varieties,  growing  in  Hawaii 146 

production  per  acre,  increase  since  1886 27, 28 

variations  for  several  years 711, 712 

purchasing  power  of  one  acre.  1899  and  1909 720-722 

red  spider,  investigations  ana  control  methods 522 

reports  on  crop,  remarks 135 

seed,  Congressional  distribution 361 

effect  on  milk,  study 239 

standardization,  discussion 300-301 

varieties,  investigations 56, 292 

wilt-resistant,  importance  of  distribution  of  new  variety,  work 56 

Cotton-boll  weevil.    See  Boll  weevil. 

Cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls,  effect  on  milk,  study 239 

feeding,  danger,  investigations  and  experiments 51, 26&>266 

use  in  bread  making,  composition,  etc 449 
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Cowpea,  cross  with  alfalfa,  work 354 

value  as  forage  crop 84 

Co wpeas ,  investigations 360 

varieties,  description,  etc 84 

wilt-resistant,  importance  of  distribution  of  seed,  work 56 

Cows,  tuberculin  teste 264-265 

Cow-testing  association,  work  and  results 46, 230, 233 

Cranberry  insects,  control,  work  of  Entomology  Buraeu 528-529 

Cream,  pasteurized,  butter-makine  experiments 47, 237-238 

sour,  use  of  lime  in  neutralization  of  acidity 237-238 

sweet,  pasteurized,  methods  of  butter  makmg 237 

Creameries,  by-products,  utilization,  studies 235 

Creamery  investigations,  1910 232, 234-235 

Cresol,  fungicide  for  gpdn  smuts,  value,  note 67 

Crop  plants,  acclimatization  and  adaptation,  progress 57-58 

Reports,  monthly,  changes 135-136, 696-699 

plans  for  1911 699-700 

rotation,  cereal  growing 65, 310 

influence  on  dry  farming,  study : 448 

tobacco,  experiments 316 

utilization,  study 300 

Crop-condition  reports,  method  of  preparation 706-708 

Cropping  systems,  study  and  experiments 79-80 

Crops,  annual,  change  to  perennial  in  Hawaii  and  Guam,  by  acclimatization.  146, 147 

chief,  acreage,  yield,  farm  price  and  value,  1899  and  1909,  table 717 

production,  estimates  of  value,  etc.,  1910 10-16 

per  acre,  variations  for  several  years 27-28, 710-712 

dates  of  planting  and  harvesting 137 

diversiflcation,  remarks 336 

reports  and  estimates,  work  of  Statistics  Bureau,  1910 135-137 

Southern  field,  insects  affecting,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau 518-522 

yield  increase,  value  of  farmers'  cooperative  demonstration  work 81-82 

per  acre,  increase  since  1886,  review  by  Secretary 27-28 

relation  to  population  and  prices,  discussion  by  Secretary 26-30 

Cross-fertilization,  wheat 294 

Crown-gall,  inoculation  and  study,  remarks 53, 281 

Culverts,  improvements,  necessity 155, 783-784 

Cupresms  glabra^  new  species  of  cypress  in  Arizona,  note 411 

Curculio,  plum,  spraying,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau 528 

Cut-over  lands,  crops 328 

Cypress,  new  species  in  Arizona,  note 411 

Dairy  buildings,  drawings,  work  of  Dairy  Division 242 

cows,  rations,  note 140 

Division,  work,  1910 229-242 

farming  mvestigations 45-46, 230-233 

herd  records,  establishment 230 

industry,  work  of  Department 45-47 

inspection,  score  card,  value  in  milk  improvement 46 

manufactures,  work,  1910 234-235 

products,  analysis  and  examination 458-459 

interstate  shipment,  need  of  legislation 210 

investigations 47 

by  Chemistry  Bureau 10^108 

manufacture,  laboratory  studies 237 

samples,  examination,  prosecutions,  etc 459 

testing  by  Chemistry  Bureau  for  Animal  Industry  Bureav. .  459 

Dairying,  South,  work  of  Animal  Industry  Bureau,  1910.  * 281-232 

West,  work  of  Animal  Industry  Bureau,  1910 232 

Dairyman,  share  of  milk  price 20-21, 24 

Damping  off  of  forest  seeolingB,  control 56 

Datvtinon  texanum^  sugar  froctoee  content,  studies 449 

Date  culture^  establishment  and  progress 74, 289 

Dates,  ripening,  note 142 

Deer  destruction  by  wolves,  investigations 1^,  560 

DanoDstration  farms,  establishment  in  Hawaii 753 
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Demonstration  farms^  irrigation  with  small  water  supplies 151 

sprayiDg,  cooperative  studies  of  cranberry  gro?ring 528-529 

Work,  Farmers*  Cooperative,  review 335-33& 

Demonstrations,  field,  work  of  Farmers'  Institutes 144 

Denatured  alcohol,  investigations  by  Food  Inspection  Laboratory 456-457 

manufacture,  studies  by  Chemistry  Bureau 453, 456-457 

Denver  laboratory,  food  and  dru^  inspection  work,  1910 467 

Department  of  Justice,  cooperation  with  Agriculture  Department  in  study  of 

transportation  law  violations 248 

Chemistry  Bureau 106 

Dermacentor  venustuSj  spotted-fever-transmittinja^  tick,  study 537, 538 

Dermatitis  achambergx^  sidn  disease,  responsibihty  of  joint  worm 529-^530 

Desert  flood,  Utah  and  southern  California 40 

Detroit  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 467-468 

"Diabetic  flour, '^  value,  studies 449-450 

Diarrhea,  white.    See  Coccidiosis. 

Dike  borers,  destruction,  methods 550-551 

Dioscorea,  study 298 

Dips^  animal,  investigations,  1910 269-270 

arsenical,  cattle  ticks,  experiments 269-270, 273-274 

cattle,  formula 273 

coal-tar,  cattle  ticks,  experiments 273-274 

injury  to  sheep,  laboratory  investigations 269-270 

Disbursements,  A^culture  Department,  1910 569 

Division.    See  Accounts  Division. 

Disbursine  agents,  temp^orary  special 569 

Disease,  skin,  responsibility  of  mm  mite 530 

Diseases,  animal,  causes  of  condemnation  of  meat 200, 244 

eradication  work 47-50 

scientific  investigations 50-51 

studies  by  Animal  Industry  Bureau 204-207, 

246-248, 257-263, 271, 273-277 

contagious,  domestic  animals,  suppression 204-207, 

246-248, 257-263, 271, 273-277 

forest  trees,  investi^tions 394 

live  stock,  studies  m  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Honduras,  1910 255-257 

poultry  and  other  birds,  studies 263 

Disinfectants,  animal,  laboratory  investigations 269-270 

Distillery,  alcohol,  experimental,  use  in  educational  course,  Chemistry 

Bureau 453 

District  of  Columbia,  bovine  tuberculosis,  measures  for  eradication 49-^ 

Diversification,  crop 336 

Division,  Accounts;  Publications.    See  Accounts;  Publications. 

Dolichos  biflaruSf  note 86 

lablabf  note 86 

Domestic  Crop  Reports  Division,  work 704-706 

Doii^lasfij,  Pacific  Northwest,  results  of  investigations 408-409 

Drainage  investigations.  Experiment  Stations  Office 152 

work,  plans,  etc 762-765 

Drinks,  "soft,*'  medicated,  examination 444 

Drought,  grains  resistant,  notes 312 

resistance,  physiology 324 

resistant  crops,  brewing 323-325 

Drug  adulteration,  inspection  work  of  Chemistry  Bureau 439-447 

Inspection  Laboratory,  work,  1910 459-461 

work.  Chemistry  Bureau,  1910 439-447, 461-478 

investigations.  Chemistry  Biu*eau,  1910 439-447 

plant  investigations,  plans  for  future  wcnrk 299 

review 59, 295-297 

samples,  examination  by  Chemistry  Bureau,  1910 440 

in  branch  laboratories,  1910 461-463,454-455 

Drug  Inspection  Laboratoiry 459-461 

Drug-addiction  cures,  investigation 459 

so-called,  investigation 444 

Drug-habit  cures,  investigations 440 

Drugs,  adulteration,  examination  of  samples,  etc 459-461 
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Drugs  and  Food  Act,  enforcement  by  Department 32-33 

violations,  convictions,  and  fines 32 

crude,  importations,  improvement  under  inspection 470 

domestic,  investigations 105 

habit-forming,  cures  and  dangers,  investi^tions 461 

imported,  adulteration,  lessening  of  practice 460-461 

and  domestic,  examination  by  Chemistry  Bureau 98-99, 104-105 

misbrandinfi",  lessening  of  practice 460-461 

inspection  and  researcn 104-106 

misbranding,  examination  of  samples,  etc 459-461 

various  kinds,  research  work 105-106 

Dry  farming,  experiment  stations,  work 140 

induence  of  crop  rotation,  cooperative  studies 448 

Dry-land  agriculture,  investi^tions 69-71, 319-320 

forage  crops^  experiments 360 

mm  investigations 66, 311 

Ducks,  wfld ,  food  investigations 352-353 

Durra,  production  in  drought,  note 312 

Durum  wheat,  investigations,  remarks 309 

production,  notes 65 

Dust  p^^eventives,  experimental  work  of  Public  Roads  Office 784-786 

investigation 156 

Dusting,  comparison  with  spraying;  in  fruit  insect  control 526 

Dutch  bulbs,  production  in  Amenca 86, 361-362 

Dysentery,  chronic  bacterial,  in  cattle,  studies 258-259 

Earthquakes,  instruments  for  recording,  installation 176 

Editor  J  report^  1910 621-694 

Editorial  Division,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  work 702-704 

work,  amount  and  character,  1910 631-633 

Education,  agricultural  colleges  and  schools^evelopment  of  work,  etc 740 

relation  of  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 739-745 

Egg  industrjr,  desiccated  and  frozen,  cooperative  studies 433-434 

production,  experiments  in  hybrid  poultry  breeding 216 

products,  interstate  traffic,  studies,  prosecutions,  and  convictions 455 

"PggBf  cold-storage,  investigations  by  Chemistry  Bureau 217 

desiccated,  studies  by  Chemistry  Bureau 102, 450 

deterioration,  studies  by  Chemistiy  Bureau 429, 431-432 

handling,  investigations  by  Chemistry  Bureau 101-102, 217 

production  and  handling,  investigations 44-45 

tern,  importation  under  false  name,  action  of  Departments,  etc 556 

Egyptian  cotton.    See  Cotton,  Egyptian. 

Employees,  Agriculture  Department,  appointments,   promotions,   removals, 

etc 897-916 

Mv-roll  classification 908 

Engineering,  highway,  instruction  in  Public  Roads  Office 154, 786 

Enological-cnemical  studies 451-452 

Entomologist,  report,  1910 509-548 

Entomology  Bureau,  appropriations,  disbursements,  and  balance 571 

classincation  of  work,  1910 509 

contracts  and  leases,  preparation  by  Solicitor 887 

cooperative  study  oi  insecticides  and  fungicides 479-480 

force,  number  and  classification 905 

minor  lines  of  work,  general  statement  by  Secretary. . .  120-121 

officers 914 

proposed  work,  1911, 1912 546-548 

publications,  increase 546 

issued  during  year,  new  and  reprints 666-670 

report  of  Chief,  1910 509-548 

review  of  work  by  Secretary 113-121 

Enzyme,  study,  Chemistry  Bureau 445, 449 

Epilepsy  cures,  fraudulent  claims,  investigations 443 

Estimates,  1912,  variation  from  1911 132 

Eucalypts,  growing  in  Florida,  investigations 409 

planting  in  National  Forests,  experiments 389 

yield  from  plantations,  study 409 
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Eucalyptus  seedlingB,  damping  off,  prevention 285 

Eulalta  japonica,  investigation  as  paper  plant,  note 301 

Europe,  nureery-etock  inspection,  studies 543 

Evaporation,  cooperative  studies  by  Weather  Bureau  and  Forest  Service 180 

stuoies,  Salton  Sea  and  other  stations 41, 178-180 

Weather  Bureau,  1910 178-180 

Expenditures,  Agriculture  Department,  1910 568 

annual  report,  summary 589 

Forest  Service,  classification 363-364 

Experiment  farms,  several,  remarks  on  each 321-322 

Station  Record,  scope  of  work 746-747 

work,  publication,  need  for  suitable  agency 737-739 

stations,  fi^^est,  work,  results,  etc 390-392 

insular,  wotk,  etc 748-757 

Office,  appropriations,  disbursements  and  balance 572 

contracts  and  leases,  preparation  by  Solicitor. . .  887 

f<Mt?e,  niunber  and  classification 907 

ofik^ers 916 

publications  issued  during  year,  new  and  re- 
prints   , 670-676 

relation  with  experiment  stations 735-739 

institutions  for  agricultural  educa- 
tion   739-745 

report  of  Director 735-766 

review  of  work  by  Secretary 138-152 

State,  extension  of  work  by  substations,  etc 140 

publications,  notes 139 

Experimental  farm,  Arlingtcm,  review  of  work 73, 339-343 

new,  Beltsville,  Md.,  purchase,  uses,  etc 53, 209 

Experiments,  data,  need  of  af<ency  for  publishing 737-739 

Explorations,  southeastern  Asia,  plant  resources 77-78 

Exports,  farm  products,  per  cent  of  total  domestic  exports 18 

forest  products,  value,  1907  and  1910 19 

meat-inspection  certificates  issued,  1910 245 

Extension  work,  amcultural,  and  farmers*  institutes 143-144 

Extracts,  beef,  analyses  by  Chemistry  Bureau 449 

meat,  prei>aration,  rules  governing 263 

root-beer,  investigations 441 

Fallow,  notes  on  experiments 321 

Farm  acreage,  increase  in  value  of  products 28-30 

Arlington  experimental,  work,  progress 78 

drainage,  surveys. 762-763 

equipment,  study 331 

experimental,  new,  at  Beltsville,  Md.,  purchase,  uses,  etc 53, 208 

labor,  wages,  investi^tions  by  Bureau  of  Statistics 701 

management,  investigations,  review 79-85, 326-335 

Northern  districts,  study 79-80,328-330 

Southern,  methods,  cooperative  studies 79 

Western,  methods,  study,  and  experiments 80 

oigamsauon  and  operation,  study 80, 331 

practices,  study  and  experiments 79-81 

prices,  relation  of  population  and  crop  yields 26-30 

problems,  study 330-335 

products,  exports  and  imports 18 

foreign  trade,  investigations  by  Bureau  of  Statistics 701 

increase  in  purchasing  power 29 

perishable,  nandling 157 

prices,  discussion  bjr  Secretary 1^26 

work  of  Division  of  Production  and  Distribution 700 

value,  1910,  increase  over  previous  years,  comparisons,  etc.  9-10, 16-17 

1910,  yield  and  value,  comparison  with  previous  years 16-17 

See  also  Agricultural  proaucts. 

Farmer,  share  of  high  prices 19-t4 

Farmers'  Bulletins,  appropriation,  cost,  etc 624-627 

growth.  Congressional  distribution,  demand,  etd 134, 625-627 
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Farmers*  BulletinSi  issued  1910,  titles,  numbers,  etc 625-626 

output  and  cost,  1907-1910 625 

Cooperative  Demonstration  Work,  review 81-83, 335-338 

effect  of  increased  cost  of  living 716-717 

income  per  acre,  increase  with  high  prices 28-30 

Institutes  and  extension  work. 742-748 

for  women 144 

young  people 144 

review  oi  work 143-145 

prices,  comparison  with  consumer's  prices 19-26 

supplies,  prices  in  1899  and  1909,  comparison 718-719 

purchasing  power  of  acre  of  corn,  wheat,  or  cotton,  1899 

and  1909 719-722 

quantity  purchasable  with  1  acre  of  corn,  wheat,  or  cot- 
ton in  1899  and  1909 719-722 

Farming,  diversified  in  North  Dakota,  remarks 329 

types,  study 329 

Farms,  demonstration,  establishment  in  Hawaii 753 

Fat,  hog,  effect  of  feeding  cottonseed  meal,  study 268 

Fats,  action  on  metals,  laboratory  studies 268 

hardness,  apparatus  for  testing,  invention  and  use 239 

rancidity,  laboratory  studies 267 

Feed,  cattle,  chemical  examinations 480 

effect  on  composition  and  pro|>erties  of  milk,  cooperative  experiments. .  239 

Fencing,  wire,  protection  by  pamting 156, 789-790 

rusting,  investigation 156, 789-790 

Fertilizer,  truck  crop,  experiments 341 

use  of  nitrogen 502 

Fertilizers,  commercial,  farm  practice,  study 81, 334 

home  mixing,  study  and  experiments 79-80 

cotton,  experiments 751 

effect  on  pineapples,  note 142 

influence  on  plant  growth,  studies  by  Soils  Bureau 506 

rice  growing,  experiments 752 

study,  remarks  by  Secretary 140 

tobacco,  experiments \.  316 

use  of  phosphates 502-503 

Fever,  spotted,  relation  of  ground  squirrels,  investigations 549-550 

transmittal  to  human  beings  by  ticks,  cooperative  studies. . .  537, 538 

Fiber  investigations,  review  of  work  by  Secretary 62-63 

Fiber-plant  investigations,  remarks 62-63, 303 

Fibers,  vegetable,  imports,  value,  1910 18 

Fig,  breeding  and  study 289 

self-sealing,  remarks 289 

Figs,  growing,  investigations,  review  of  work  by  Secretary 74 

imported,  laboratory  study  of  condition 450, 457 

Finances,  Agriculture  Department,  1839-1910 591-619 

Fir,  Douglas,  Pacific  Northwest,  results  of  investigations 408-409 

Fire  protection.  National  Forests,  legislation,  recommendation 95 

needs,  methods,  etc 91-95 

Fires,  forest,  lopses  in  1910 90 

protection  in  National  Forests 88-95 

National  Forests,  distribution,  extent,  and  damage 88-91 

loss  of  human  life 90 

losses,  causes,  preventive  measures,  etc 90-91, 375-379 

Fireweed,  oil,  importance,  note 297 

Fish,  canned,  analysis  and  testing 464 

effect  of  tin  corrosion 458 

deterioration,  studies 449 

investigations  by  Chemistry  Bureau 103 

salt,  spyoilage,  causes,  losses,  etc 435 

See  also  Codfish. 

Flavors,  butter,  study 238 

Flax,  growing  for  fiber  and  seed,  remarks  by  Secretary 63 

investigation,  remarks 303 

Flaxseed  crop,  1910,  yield  and  value 15 

73477**— AGE  1910 59 
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Flaxseed,  storage  under  commercial  conditions,  changes,  studies 64 

Flea-beetle,  tobacco,  control  investigations 520 

Fleas,  disease-spreading,  relation  to  bubonic  plague 122 

Floods  and  rivers,  work  of  Weather  Bureau 40 

1910,  amount  of  damage 173-174 

various  States,  extent  and  losses,  1910 40, 173-174 

Floricultural  investigations,  need 342 

Florida,  citrus  fruits,  insects  affecting,  investigations 117-118, 534-535 

investigations 347 

mango  growing,  importance 77 

Flour  beet  les,  investigations 539 

bleached,  investigations 104 

laboratory  investigations  by  Chemistry  Bureau 104, 455 

prosecutions,  decisions,  etc 455, 465, 466, 475, 798 

"diabetic,    value,  studies 449-450 

mills,  infestation  by  beetles  and  moths,  investigations 539-540, 541-542 

moth,  Mediterranean,  investigations 539-540 

pharmacolo^cal  studios 445 

substitutes  m  bread  making,  experiments 448 

Flours,  Maryland,  study  of  bakinc  qualities 447 

Flower  seeds.  Congressional  distribution,  demand,  award  of  contract  for  pack- 
ing etc 360-361 

Fly,  Hessian,  investigations 530 

house,  control  studies,  Entomoloey  Bureau. 537 

white,  control,  experiments  in  Florida 534-535 

Flycatchers,  economic  value  of  the  bird,  investigations 553 

Food  adulteration,  detection  methods,  studies 439 

and  drug  inspection,  laboratory  work,  1910 453-478 

Drugs  Act,  administration 32-33, 796-846 

forms  of  procedure 797 

samples,  inve8ti|g;ations  by  Chemistry  Bureau 451 

violations,  con\ictions,  and  fines 32, 794, 796-846 

containers,  investigations 103-104 

Inspection  Laboratory,  work,  1910 434-135,453-178 

work,  Chemistry  Bureau,  1910 434-439, 456-458, 461-478 

investigations.  Chemistry  Bureau 99-104, 429-439 

prices,  relation  to  wages,  factor  in  increased  cost  of  living 716-722 

products,  American,  testing  methods  in  foreign  countries 439 

contamination  by  tin  cans,  investigations 438-439, 458, 464 

use  of  coal-tar  colors,  investigations 471-472 

samples,  examination  in  branch  laboratories 439, 454-458, 461-463 

testing  by  Chemistry  Bureau  for  various  departments 439, 

459, 464, 466, 467, 469, 472, 476, 477, 478, 479 

supply,  wholesome,  study  by  Agriculture  Department,  importance 31 

Foods,  canned,  influence  of  tin  receptacles 438-439, 458, 464 

import  cases,  investigation  by  Fpod  Inspection  Laboratory 457 

imported  and  domestic,  collection  ana  examination  by  Chemistry 

Bureau 98-99 

in  storage,  deterioration,  study  bv  Chemistry  Bureau 429-432 

Forage  crops,  drought-resistant,  needs  oi  semiarid  regions 86 

dry-land,  experiments 360 

Guam  expenment  station,  work 756 

investigations 83-86,358-360 

new,  studies  and  experiments 83-86 

National  Forests,  investigations 402-404 

production,  study 334 

Forage-plant  insect  investigations 529-534 

Forecast  cards,  number  issued  annually 622 

Forecasts  and  warnings,  distribution,  results,  and  press  notices  in  various 

cities,  1910 38-40, 166-172, 185-187 

extended  periods,  work  of  Weather  Bureau,  1910,  notes  and  com- 
ments   169-172 

weather,  work  of  year,  review  by  Secretary 38-40 

Foreign  seed  and  plants,  inspection  against  insects 120 

introduction,  work 355-360 

trade,  agricultural  products 17-19 
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Foreign  trade,  balance  in  favor  of  farm  products 17 

farm  and  forest  products,  investigations  by  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics   701 

Forest  cover,  effect  on  stream  flow,  studies 392-393 

entomology,  cooperative  work  and  results 522-524 

fireSj  protection,  cooperation  of  railroads  with  Forest  Service 91 

grazing  areas,  improvement 304 

insects,  injurious,  control,  investigations 118-119, 522-524 

lands,  National,  claims  and  settlement 366 

open  to  entry,  speculation,  danger 365 

management.  National  Forests 375-379 

pathologjr,  investipitions 55-57, 285-286 

preservation,  studies  and  proposed  work 97-98 

products,  exports  and  imports 19 

foreign  trade,  investigations  by  Bureau  of  Statistics 701 

injury  from  insects,  cooperative  investigations 522-524 

investigations,  cooperation,  etc 97-98, 411-416 

resources,  studies,  cooperation  of  various  States 98 

Service,  accounting,  transfer  to  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disburse- 
ments   133 

appropriation,  disbursements,  and  balance. .  ^ 572 

business  organization 374-375 

contracts,  leases,  and  bonds,  preparation  by  Solicitor 887 

cooperation  with  Entomology  Bureau  in  disposition  of  beetle- 
infested  timber 524 

other  Departments,  States,  etc. .  89, 90, 91, 97-98, 406 

railroads  m  fire  protection 91 

cooperative  study  with  Weather  Bureau  of  forest  effects  on 

stream  flow,  etc 174-175, 180 

work  in  barkbeetle  control 524 

cost  and  use 370-373 

evaporation  studies,  cooperation  with  Weather  Bureau 180 

expenditures  and  receipts 363-364,370-371 

fiscalaffairs 586-588 

force,  number,  and  classification 373-374, 903 

law  work,  administration,  etc 33, 34-35, 795, 870-871 

1^  work  by  Solicitor 33,34-35,795,870-871 

officers 911-913 

plans  for  coming  year 419-427 

publications  issued  during  year,  new  and  reprints 677-680 

report  of  Chief,  1910 363-427 

State  and  private  cooperation 406-408 

work,  miscellaneous 419 

review  by  Secretary 86-98 

trees,  destruction  by  insects,  notes 118 

Forester,  report,  1910 363-427 

Forestry  Bureau.    See  Forest  Service. 

Forests,  injury  from  insects,  cooperative  investigations 522-524 

National,  area 364-366 

disease  studies 285-286 

enforcement  of  laws 34-35, 369-370 

expenses  of  administration,  protection  and  improvements.  88, 

90,92,93 
fire  protection,  increase  of  appropriation,  recommenda- 
tion    95 

fires,  distribution,  extent,  and  damage 88-91 

permanent  improvements 405-406 

protection  from  disease 400-401 

fire,  methods 91-95 

range  management 96-97 

reforestation,  progress  and  proposed  work 87-88 

timber  sales,  policy,  prices,  etc 95-96 

stand  and  cut  of  year 86-87 

uses  and  value 95-96 

reproduction,  effect  of  cutting 391-392 

thinning,  effect  on  growth  and  quality  of  timber,  studies 393 

France,  inspection  against  insects,  note 120 
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Freight  charges  on  farm  produce 20, 21, 23, 25 

Fruit,  by-products,  laboratory  studies 451-452 

disease  investigations,  review 53-57, 282-284 

districts,  investigations 351 

garden,  dry-land,  progress,  etc 351 

growing  in  National  Forests,  work ; 351 

on  reclamation  projects,  note 171 

industry,  California,  relation  of  birds,  investigations,  note 553 

investi^tions,  work  on  dates  and  figs 73-74, 289-290 

marketmg  investigations 75-76, 344 

nomenclature  ana  identification,  study 343 

precooling  experiments 349 

products,  experimental  work,  Chemistry  Bureau 436-438 

investigations 99-101 

storage  investigations 75-76,  345, 347 

transportation  studies,  remarks 75-76, 344 

trees,  insects  injurious,  investigations 524-529 

varieties,  adaptability  to  environment 351 

washing,  exj)eriments 347 

wormy  and  unsound,  investigations  by  Chemistry  Bureau 99 

Fruits,  Alaska,  experiments 750 

citrus,  immature,  picking  and  handling,  methods 437, 455 

insects  injurious,  investigations 534-535 

experimental  work.  Chemistry  Bureau 99-101, 436-438 

exports  and  imports,  value,  1910 18 

from  Asia,  introduction 78 

Guam  experiment  station 757 

small,  study  of  diseases 284 

surplus,  utilization 344 

varietal  studies  at  Arlington  farm 343 

Fumigation,  citrus  fruit  trees,  experiments 534-536 

control  of  Mediterranean  flour  moth 539-540, 541-542 

experiments  in  white  fly  control 534-535 

flour  mills,  etc.,  for  control  of  flour  moth 639-540, 541-542 

hydrocvanic-acid  gas,  improvement  of  method 117 

rice  mills,  investigat  ions , 540 

Fungi,  Guatemalan,  collection,  note. 282 

relation  to  plant  diseases,  notes 281 

Fungicide,  self-boiled  lime-sulphur,  value  to  peach  growers,  demonstration. .      54-55 
Fungicides,  examination  by  Chemistry  Bureau 106, 479-480 

Galveston  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 468 

Game,  big,  distribution,  etc 560 

importations,  1910 128, 555-557 

interstate  commerce 130, 562-563 

laws,  enforcement 35, 868-869 

legislation,  index,  note 561 

officials,  directory,  note 561 

preservation  and  introduction,  discussion  by  Secretary 128 

preserves.  National  Forests 404-405 

protection,  Alaska 129, 559-560 

work  of  Biological  Survey,  and  plans 128, 555, 559, 565 

Gardens  and  Grounds,  Department,  maintenance  and  operations 353-354 

school ,  remarks 342 

Garriott,  Edward  B.,  Weather  Bureau,  death,  notice 194 

Gas,  hydrocyanic-acid,  use  in  disinfecting  mills,  warehouses,  etc 540-542 

fumigation  in  California 536 

Geological  Survey,  United  States,  cooperative  study  of  phosphates 502-503 

Georgia,  irrigation  experiments 152 

peaches,  precooling  experiments 349 

Gid,  sheep,  investigations w 207, 272 

Gipsy  moth,  control  investigations 113 

Parasite  Laboratory,  parasite  importations,  work,  1910.  115-116, 514-518 

relation  of  birds 553 

work  of  Entomology  Bureau  in  various  Statee 510-517 

Glanders,  horses,  cooperative  inspection 247 

determination  methods,  studies 260 
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Glucose,  laboratory  studies "^      433 

nutritive  value  for  animal  food,  experiments 449 

Glycerin,  determination  in  meat  preparations 449 

Goat  breeding,  methods,  investigations 213 

Goats,  inspection,  1910 243-244 

Gophers,  aestruction,  methods 550 

Graduate  School  of  Agriculture,  fourth  session,  remarks  by  Secretary 143 

Grain  and  grain  products,  exports,  value,  1910 18 

aphis,  investigations 529 

composition,  influence  of  environment 65, 310 

crops,  plans  for  study 314 

experiments  in  southwestern  plains 310 

feed  for  cattle,  investigations 480 

investigations,  dry  land 311 

review 65-67,309-315 

marketing  and  transportation,  study  ^ 137 

on  the  Pacific  Coast,  investigations  by  Bureau  of  Statistics.  700-701 

sorghum  investigations,  remarks 312 

standardization,  review  of  work 63-64, 308 

trade  of  the  Great  Lakes,  investigations  by  Bureau  of  Statistics 700 

weeviled,  effects  on  human  beings  and  live  stock,  investigations 541 

See  also  l\3iTley;  Com;  Oata;  Rye;  Wheat. 

Grains,  seeding,  time  and  rate 65-66, 311 

Grape,  by-prwlucts,  laboratory  studies 451-452 

cultivation,  investigations 76, 350 

diseases,  study 284 

.    growing,  Paciiic  Coast,  investigations 76, 350 

insects,  studies  of  Entomology  Bureau 527 

investigations,  Sandusky,  Ohio 451^52 

juice,  studies 436-437 

root-worm^  studies  of  Entomology  Bureau 121, 527 

rotundifolia,  investigations 76, 350 

Grapefruit,  immature,  picking  and  handling,  study  of  methods 437, 455 

Grapes,  experiment  stations  studies 141-142 

storage  invest  igalions 345 

table,  transportation  studies 344 

Grass  seed,  Congressional  distribution 361 

Grasses,  economic,  study  of  botany 305 

new,  experiments 359 

studies  of  varieties  in  the  South 85-86 

Graves,  Henry  S.,  report  as  Forester 303-427 

Grazing  Branch  of  Forest  Servi<e,  plans  for  future  work 424 

lands,  mountain,  reseeding,  results  of  investigations 73 

National  Forests,  advib')ry  boards 397 

capacity,  permits,  and  receipts 96,  97,  370-371,  395 

trespa^is  cases,  decisions 396-397 

permits,  National  Forests,  decrease  in  number  issued,  receipts,  etc.       96, 97 

plant.M,  relatit>n  to  acidity  of  soils 305 

reconnoLssanre,  National  Forests,  investigations 402-404 

trespas^s,  National  ForesLs 396-397 

use  of  State  and  private  lands ^ 399-400 

Great  Ba-^in,  soil  surv^evs,  cooperation  of  States 498 

Britain,  tubercuiin  tests,  1910 250 

Lakes  r(*gion,  resources,  value  of  soil  surveys,  etc 109 

Plains  atrriculture,  investigations  and  experiments 69-70 

dry-land  agriculture,  studies 447 

fniit  growing,  inve^stigations 351 

irrigation  in  connection  with  dry  farming,  work 760 

re<*(innoissance  surveys,  1910 498-501 

soil- water  investigations,  scope,  value,  etc 110-111 

Green  bug,  in ve-»tigations 529 

Greenhouse  crops,  diseases,  control,  note 142 

work,  Arlington  Experimental  Farm 339 

Greenhouses,  Department,  changes,  maintenance,  and  operations 76, 352-353 

Ground  squirrel,  control,  measures,  and  investigations 122-124 

du^ease  spreading,  relation  to  plague 122 

poison  effective  in  destruction 123 
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Ground  squirrel.    See  aUo  Squirrels. 

Ground-water  supply,  importance  in  dry  farming 506-507 

Guam,  agricultural  development 148 

Experiment  Station,  purchase  of  leased  land,  work,  etc 755 

review  of  work  by  Secretary 147-148 

work 755-757 

Guinea  pigs,  inbreeding  experiments  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  experiment  station. .  215 
Gypsy.    See  Gipsy. 

Haarlem  oil,  misbranding,  investigations  by  Chemistry  Bureau 460 

Harvesting  crops,  dates,  investigations  by  Bureau  of  Statistics 701-702 

Hatch  fund,  use  by  stations,  criticism. 736 

Hawaii  Experiment  Station,  work 751-753 

review  by  Secretary 145-146 

live-stock  diseases,  control  studies,  1910 255 

Hawaiian  bird  reservation,  protection 130 

Hay,  crop,  1910,  value  and  yield 11-12 

curmg,  artificial  drying,  southern  fcmn  practice 81 

drier,  artificial,  construction  by  Agriculture  Department 81 

investigations,  remarks ! 333 

production  per  acre,  variations  for  several  years 711, 712 

Headache  remedies,  dangers,  etc.,  investigations 441-442 

Health,  protection  by  control  of  rats,  fleas,  etc 121-122 

Public,  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  cooperation  with  Biological 

Survey 551 

Bureau,  proposed  establishment,  discussion 202-204 

objections,    discussion    by 

Secretary 30-32 

Hemp  investigations,  remarks 62-63, 303 

Henshaw,  H.  W.,  report  as  Chief  of  Biological  Survey 549-565 

Hessian  fly,  investigations 530 

Highway  engineering,  instruction,  Public  Roads  Office 154, 786 

Highways.    See  Roads. 

Hog  cholera,  investigations,  1910 270-271 

serum,  manufacture  and  use.  studies 50,27^271 

fat,  effect  of  feeding  cotton-seed  meal,  study 268 

Hogs,^  bovo- vaccination,  testa 275 

feeding  experiments 218 

inspection,  1910 243-244 

serum  treatment  for  prevention  of  cholera,  efficiency 50 

Holstein  cattle,  breeding  experimenta 214 

tuberculosis  testa  and  experimenta  in  North  Dakota 214 

Homesteads,  National  Forest  lands 366-369 

Hominy,  feeding  \Tilue,  experimenta  at  State  CoUeo^e,  Pennavlvania 217 

Honduras,  cattle-disease  investigations  by  Animal  Industry  Bureau 255-256 

live-stock  diseases,  studies,  1910 * 255-257 

Honey,  imported,  analyses,  number  and  value 432-433 

Hopi  cotton,  value  and  improvement 292 

Hops,  crop  1910,  probabilities 15 

investigations,  remarks 59-60, 297 

Homworm,  tobacco,  control  studies  and  experimenta 520-521 

destruction  by  parasites,  investigations 518 

Horse  breeding,  study  and  experiments  in  various  States 208, 211-212, 219-229 

work  of  Department 44 

Horses,  breeding  for  United  States  Army,  cost,  etc 45, 208, 219-229 

carriage,  American,  classification 212 

glanders,  cooperative  inspection 247 

determination  methods,  studies 260 

number  in  United  States,  1910 221 

scabies,  control  methods 247 

swamp  fever,  studies  by  Animal  Industry  Bureau 257-258 

Horticultural  investigations,  review *. 340-343 

House  fly.    See  Fly,  house. 

Howard,  L.  O.  ,  report  as  Chief  of  Entomology  Bureau,  1910 509-548 

Humid  regions,  irrigation  in  times  of  drought 152 

Huntley  Experiment  Farm,  remarks 322 
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Hurricanes,  destructive,  1909,  warnings  by  Weather  Bureau 39 

1910,  warnings  of  Weather  Bureau,  notes  and  comments 166-169 

Hybridization,  plant,  work 354 

Hybrids,  cotton,  investigations 294 

zebra-ass,  breeding  experiments 44 

Hydrocyanic-acid  gas  fumigation,  improvement 117 

use  in  disinfecting  mills,  warehouses,  etc 540-542 

fumi^tion  in  California 536 

Hydrogen  peroxid,  study  of  keepmg  qualities 440 

Idaho,  crop  yield  under  limited  irrigation 151 

forest  protection  from  insects 119 

irrigation  investigations,  cooperation 151 

Illustrations,  work  of  Publications  Division,  1910 ^ 634-736 

Implements,  farm,  prices,  1899  and  1909,  comparison 718-720 

quantity  purchasable  with  one  acre  of  com,  wheat,  or 

cotton  in  1899  and  1909 719-722 

Importations,  Japanese  cherry  trees,  insect  infestation,  and  destruction 542 

mammals  and  birds 555-657 

moth  enemies,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau,  1910 514-518 

Imports,  farm  products,  increase  in  quantity  and  value 18 

Indian  reservations,  cattle  testing  by  Animal  Industry  Bureau 254 

cooperative  work  in  agriculture 290 

Index,  card,  of  experiment  station  literature,  work,  condition,  etc 747-748 

Indexing,  work  of  Publications  Division 633-634 

Industrial  Commission,  investigation  of  high  prices 21, 24 

Ink,  branding,  meat-inspection  work,  quantity  and  cost 269 

Insect  inspection  and  quarantine  law,  necessity 543 

investigations,  divisions  of  work 113 

Insecticide  investi^tions 106, 528 

Insecticides,  examination  by  Chemistry  Bureau 106, 479-480 

experiments  in  white-fly  control 534-535 

Insects,  affecting  southern  field  crops,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau 51^-522 

vegetable  crops,  invest^tions 532-534 

cereal  and  forage-plant,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau 529, 534 

control,  measures  and  investigations 113-121 

forest,  investij^ations 394 

injurious  to  citrus  fruits,  investigations 534-536, 754 

crops  in  Hawaii,  investigations 753 

deciduous  fruit  trees,  investigations 524-629 

forests  and  forest  products,  control  investigations 522-524 

stored  products 539-642 

injury  to  cactus,  investigation 522 

relation  to  health  of  man  and  domestic  animals 536-539 

rice  and  sugar-cane,  damage,  annual  loss  in  various  States 521 

investigations 521 

specimens,  determination,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau,  1910 546 

sugar-cane,  investigations 521 

tobacco,  control  investigations 520-521 

useful,  exportations 518 

importations,  1909-10 514,518 

inspection,  animals,  export  and  import 51-52 

number  and  kmd 199-202, 243-244, 24&-250 

food  and  drugs,  work  of  Chemistry  Bureau 453-478 

insect  control,  cooperation  of  States,  Treasury  Department,  and 

railroads 119 

insects  and  nursery  stock,  need  of  Federal  legislation 543 

law,  National,  insect  pests,  necessity 543 

meat,  work  of  Animal  Industry  Bureau,  1910 42-44, 199-202, 242-246 

moth,  measure  against  gipsy  and  brown  tail  moths 114 

renovated  butter,  scope  of  work 238, 241 

State,  aid  in  insect  control 119 

work.  Chief,  Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements 58^-590 

Inspector,  Department,  suit  brought  in  sheep  dipping  case,  status 886 

Inspectors,  food  and  drugs,  duties,  changes  and  work,  1910 454 

Instrument  Division,  Weather  Bureau,  work.  1910 176-177 
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Instrumente,  weather,  new  work,  1910 175-177 

Insular  agricultural  experiment  stations,  review  of  work  by  Secretary 145-148 

experiment  stations,  work,  etc 748-757 

Interior  Department,  cooperation  with  Forest  Service 406 

cooperative  studies  of  glanders  in  horses 247 

Iron,  corrosion,  laboratory  studies,  Public  Roads  Office 156-157, 789-790 

Irrigated  lands,  drainage  surveys 763 

Irrigation  canal,  break  by  ground  squirrels,  and  losses 122-124 

demonstration  farms,  small  water  supplies 151 

humid  region,  study 152 

investigation  work,  plans  for  future,  etc 150-152, 757-762 

rice,  study 151 

use  of  power,  studies 760 

water  available,  studies  by  Weather  Bureau 174 

Japan  clover,  use  in  South 327 

cooperation  with  Agriculture  Department  in  importation  of  moth 

paraMites 515, 516 

gift  of  cherry  trees  to  United  States 542 

Johne's  disease,  cattle,  studies 258-259 

Johnson  grass,  eradication,  remarks 333 

Jointworm,  invei^tigations 529-530 

Juice,  fruit,  treatment,  studies 436-437 

Juica^j  fruit,  manufacture,  laboratory  studies 451-452 

Jujubes,  drought-re:?istant  Chinese  fruit,  proposed  experiments 79 

Kafir,  pink,  drought-re.^istant  forage  crop,  studies 86 

production  in  drought,  note 312 

Kansas  City  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  wcrk,  1910 ,  468-469 

Kentucky  quarantine,  sheep  scabies,  cooperation  of  State 48 

scabies  in  eheop,  quarantine  establishment 206, 247 

tobacco  invei^tigations 318 

Ketchup,  manufacture,  studies  by  Chemistry  Bureau 450-451 

tomato,  pre-'ervat  ives,  studies  by  Chemistry  Bureau 436 

Kharkov  wheat,  winter  variety,  note 65 

Kiosks,  weather,  installation,  value,  etc 175 

Kite  flights,  Mount  Weather  Observ^atory,  weather  conditions  governing . . . .  162 

Kites,  use  in  upper-air  observations ' 37, 38, 161-164 

Klamath  experiment  farm,  remarks 322 

Kowliang,  production  in  drought,  note 312 

Labor,  farm,  wages,  investigations  by  Bureau  of  Statistics 701 

Laboratories,  branch,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 461-478 

research,  study  of  dairy  products 237 

seed-testing,  discussion 307 

Laboratory,  fore^  products,  cooperation  with  University  of  Wisconsin,  work,  412-414 
Gipsy  Moth  Para.«ite,  importation  of  moth  parasites,  work,  1910.  514-518 

investigations.  Soils  Bureau,  1910 501-503 

plant  pathology,  lines  of  work 281-282 

soils,  investigations,  progress,  scope,  and  value 1 11-112 

work,  grape  and  apple 451-452 

poultry  and  egg  investigations 429-432 

sugar  and  sugar  produc  ts  investigations 432-433, 456 

Lacey  Act,  constitutionality,  decision,  importance 35 

violations,  cases,  etc 868-869 

Lachnostema ,  injury  to  cane,  investigations 754 

Land  claims,  National  Forests,  disposal  by  Solicitor 34 

logged-off ,  clearing  methods 81, 335 

Office,  United  States,  cooperative  study  of  phosphates 502-503 

Lard,  neutral,  use  in  renovated  butter,  study 238 

Larkspur  poisoning,  remarks 298 

Law  work  of  Department,  review 33-36. 793-796 

Laws,  National  Forests,  enforcement 34, 369-370, 795-796, 894 

Lead  arsenate,  use  in  boll  weevil  control,  experiments 519-520 

tobacco  homworm  control 520 

Leaf-hoppers,  investigations 531-632 
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Leaf-roller,  strawberry,  studies 533 

Leases,  preparation  by  Solicitor,  work 886-888^ 

Leather,  testing,  Chemistry  Bureau 481-482, 483 

Legal  decisions  on  important  cases,  relating  to  Department 34, 35 

instruments,  preparation  work 886-888 

Legislation,  dairy  products,  shipment,  need 52, 210 

game,  index,  note 561 

insect  inspection,  efforts  and  status 120 

live-stock  transportation,  need 52,210 

need  by  Department 52-53 

renovated  butter  inspection,  need 53,210-211 

vaccines,  serums,  etc. ,  control,  need 52, 209 

Legumes,  bene6cial  effect  on  near-by  crops,  note 140 

drought-resistant,  experiments  m  eemiarid  regions 86 

resistant  to  root-rot,  experiments 360 

Leguminous  crops,  growing  in  Hawaii,  note 752 

plants,  Guam  Experiment  Station,  experiments 756 

Lemon  groves,  protection  from  insects 117-118 

Lemons,  coloring  process,  remarks 299 

storage  investigations 347 

transportation 346 

Leptihn  canaaensCy  oil,  importance 297 

Lespedeza,  use  in  South,  note 327 

Librarian,  report,  1910 723-734 

Libraries,  agricultural  section,  steps  toward  organization 733-734 

Bureau  and  Division,  growth,  etc 732-733 

Library,  appropriations,  disbursements,  and  balance 569 

Association,  American,  annual  conference  discussion  of  agricultural 

libraries 733-734 

Department,  accessions 727-728 

catalogue  cards  added 732 

force,  number,  and  classification 906, 915 

foreign  exchanges : 726-727 

growth,  need  of  room 723-721 

mailing  lints 726 

periodicals,  receipt  and  circulation 728-729 

publications  during  year 680 

report  of  Librarian 723-734 

review  of  work  bv  Secretary 137 

use  of  books,  1906  to  1910 724-725 

Public  Roads  Office,  work,  1910 791-792 

Weather  Bureau,  additions  and  work,  1910 1K3-185 

Lightning,  White  House  protection.  Weather  Bureau  plans 176 

Lime  phosphates,  use  as  lertilizer,  value,  etc.,  cooperative  studies 502-503 

use  in  neutralization  of  cream  acidity 237-238 

Lime-sulphur  spray,  use  on  apples,  etc 283-284 

washes,  experiments 528 

Lime-sulphur-arsenate-of-lead,  use  in  destniction  of  potato  beetle 532 

Lip-and-leg  ulceration  of  sheep  (necrobacillosis),  control  methods 49, 206,  248,  257 

sheep,  transmissibility  to  other  animals 257 

Litigation,  general,  cases  reported  to  Attorney  General,  etc 877-884 

Live  stock,  diseases,  Porto  Kico,  Hawaii,  and  Honduras,  1910,  studies.  .*....  255-257 

marketing  on  Pacific  Slope,  investigations  by  Bureau  of  Statistics.  700-701 
National  Forests,  protection  from  wild  animals  and  poisonous 

plants 402 

Porto  Rico,  improvement,  experiments 755 

quarantine  acts,  violations,  cases,  etc 794, 856-864 

transportation  laws,  violations,  regulations,  etc 248, 817-868 

neea  of  additional  legislation 210 

Live-stock  industry.  National  Forests,  important  changes 396 

Loco-weed  investiptions,  remarks 297 

Logged-off  land,  clearing,  investigations 81, 335 

etump-buming  methods 81 

Long-staple  cotton,  varieties  and  improvement 293 

Louisiana  laboratory  studies,  insects  of  cotton  and  rice 519-522 
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Maine,  moth  control,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau,  1910 113-116, 511-512 

poultry  breeding  and  feeding,  studies 215-216 

Hallein,  use  m  glanders  control,  preparation  and  distribution  by  Animal 

Industry  Bureau 51, 271 

Malt,  composition  and  preparation,  studies  by  Chemistry  Bureau 448, 453 

Mammalogy,  economic,  plans  for  future  work 564 

Mammals,  mi|>ortation8 555-557 

Manganese,  injury  to  pineapple  growing 752 

Mange,  cattle,  control  methods  and  experiments 273 

Mango  Rowing,  Florida  and  Porto  Rico,  importance 77 

industry,  development 358 

Maple  products,  investigations 99-100 

sirup,  adulterations,  investigations 432, 456 

sugar,  adulterations,  investigations 432, 456 

Marine  Division,  Weather  Bureau^  work,  1910 41-42, 180-183 

Marine-Hospital  Service,  cooperation  in  publication  zoology  index-caialogue.  274 

with  Biological  Survey 551 

Marketing  fruit,  investigations ' 75-76 

Marsh  lands,  drainage  surveys 762 

Maryland,  Beltsville,  new  experimental  farm,  purchase,  uses,  etc 53, 208 

tobacco  investigations 318 

Massachusetts,  cooperative  importations  of  moth  parasites 514-518 

moth  control,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau,  1910 113-116, 510-511 

McCabe,  Geo.  P.,  report  as  Solicitor 793-895 

Meal,  cotton-seed,  effect  on  milk,  study 239 

feeding  investigations 51, 239, 265-266 

use  in  oread  making,  composition,  etc 449 

Meat,  condemnation,  1910,  causes 244, 245 

extracts,  preparation,  rules  governing 268 

imported,  inspection,  proposed  work,  etc 457, 466 

inspection  appropriation,  1910 199 

cooperative  work  with  customs  officials 457 

laboratory  work,  1910 199-202, 266-269 

law,  violations,  cases 794-795 

laws,  enforcement 35, 794-795 

methods,  discussion 200 

number  of  establishments  and   places  where  conducted, 

1891-1910 242-243 

relation  to  animal  husbandry 31 

scientific  commission,  report 200-201 

State,  need  of  legL^lalion 202 

preparations,  medicinal,  f;lycerin  determination,  studies 449 

prices,  data,  work  of  Division  of  Production  and  Distribution 700 

products,  condemnation,  1910,  causes 244, 245 

inspection,  cooperative  work  with  customs  officials 457 

laboratory  work.  1910 267-269 

preparation  under  supervision  of  Animal  Industry  Bureau, 

1910 244-245 

Meat-inspection  amendment,  violations,  cases,  etc 864-868 

law,  application  and  exemptions 245-246 

work.  Animal  Industry  Bureau 42-44, 199-202, 242-246, 266-269 

Meats,  canned,  effect  of  prolonged  storage,  study 268-269 

curing  investigations 268 

deterioration,  studies 449 

preparation  under  supervision  of  Animal  Industry  Bureau,  1910 244-245 

Melon  aphis,  control,  studies  in  Texas 533-534 

Melons,  sugar  content,  proposed  work 432 

Melvin,  a.  D.,  report  as  Chief  of  Animal  Industry  Bureau,  1910 199-277 

Metabolism,  experiments,  results 446 

Meteorological  aata,  collection  and  distribution  by  Weather  Bureau. 180-183 

furnishing  by  Weather  Bureau  to  Hydrographic  Office, 

Navy  Department 180-182 

Mice,  damage  to  forest  seeds  ana  seedlings,  control  measures 124, 551 

poison,  strychnine  and  oatmeal  effective 124, 551 

Microcnemical  laboratory,  investigations,  1910 450-451 

Midge,  sorghum,  investigations. 531 
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Milk  adulteration,  prosecutions,  Food  Inspection  Laboratory 459 

upe  of  water 458-459 

city  supplies,  investigation  and  improvement 236-237 

condensed,  industry,  cooperative  study 456 

investigations  by  Chemistry  Bureau 102, 459 

distribution  cost 20 

effect  offeeding  cotton  seed  and  by-products 239 

evaporated,  investigations 459 

human,  composition,  comparison  with  cow's  milk,  study 239 

inspection,  score-card  system,  use  and  results 236-237 

interstate  shipments,  investigations 103 

investigations,  1910 47, 141, 238-239, 264-265 

market,  investigations  in  1910 236-237, 264-265, 456 

pasteurized  commercially,  study 238-239 

tests 264-265 

prices,  dairyman's  share 20-21, 24 

secretion,  cooperative  experiments  and  results 239 

supply  for  cities,  improvement,  studies 46-47, 236 

tuberculous  cows,  pasteurization  experiments 276, 277 

various  cities,  study  of  quality 456 

Millet,  drought-resistant  varieties,  studies 86 

Milo,  production  in  drought 312 

Missouri,  farm  management,  cooperative 329 

Mite,  responsibility  for  skin  disease,  studies 530 

Molds,  studies  by  Animal  Industry  Bureau 241 

Moneys,  public,  receipts  from  vanous  sources 573-574 

Mongoose,  exclusion  from  United  States,  note 128 

Monodontomerus,  European,  moth  parasite,  importation,  increase,  etc 116, 517 

Montana,  cooperative  study  of  spotted-fever  transmission  by  ticks 537, 538 

investigation  of  tick-harboring  rodents 124-125 

forest  protection  from  insects,  remarks 118 

gid  in  sheep,  studies 207, 272 

necrobacillosis  in  sheep,  control  methods,  quarantine  area,  release, 

etc 206 

Moore,  Willis  L.,  report  as  Chief  of  Weather  Bureau,  1910 161-198 

Morning  glories,  control,  remarks 333 

Mosquitoes,  control  studies,  Entomology  Bureau 536-537 

Moth,  brown-tail,  importation  on  nurserv  stock  from  Europe 542-543 

work  of  Entomology  bureau  in  various  States 510-517 

codling,  work  of  Entomology  bureau 526-527 

European  leopard,  destruction  by  parasites,  experiments 517-518 

gipsy,  infested  area,  location,  and  extent 510 

work  of  Entomology  Bureau  in  various  States 510-517 

injury  to  imported  figs 450 

nests,  importation  on  European  seedlings,  inspection  and  preventive 

methods 542-543 

Mediterranean  flour,  investigations 539-540, 541-542 

Moths,  control,  cooperation  of  railroads  with  Federal  and  State  authorities. .  514 

gipsy,  brown-tail,  and  European  leopard,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau.  113- 

116,510-518 

insect  enemies,  importations  from  various  countries 514-518 

Mount  Weather  Observatory,  work,  1910 37-38, 161-166 

Mulberry  scale  parasites,  exportations  to  Italy 518 

Mustard,  studies 451 

Mycological  work,  Animal  Industry  Bureau,  1910 241 

Nashville  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 469 

National  forests.    See  Forests. 

Naval  stores,  exports,  value,  1910 19 

Navy  Department,  meat-inspection  work  for,  by  Animal  Industry  Bureau . .  246 

Necrobacillosis,  sheep,  control  methods 49, 206, 248, 257 

Negroes,  share  in  cooperative  demonstration  work 337 

Nematodes,  crop  infesting 303 

New  England  States,  motn  damage,  and  investigations 113-116 

Hampshire,  moth  control,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau,  1910 113, 116, 511 

Jersey,  grape  investigations 350 
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New  Mexico,  biological  survey,  completion 127 

range  caterpillar,  investigations "jSO-SSI 

Orleans  laboratory,  lood  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 469 

York  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 470-472 

Nitrites,  pharmacolo^cal  studies 445 

Nitrogen,  atmospheric,  manufacturing  methods,  studies 502 

determination  methods,  studies  by  Chemistry  Bureau 484-485 

fixation  and  use  as  fertilizer 502 

Nitrogen-gathering  bacteria,  work 288 

North  Carolina,  experiments  with  seedless  Chinese  persimmons 79 

study  of  strawberry  insects  by  Entomology  Bureau 532-533 

tobacco  investigations 318 

Dakota,  diversified  farming 329 

Experiment  Station,  tests  of  Holstein  cattle  for  tuberculosis. .  214 

reconnoissance  surveys,  1910 499-500 

Notices  of  Jud^ent,  capes  of  year 804-846 

Nurseries,  National  Forests,  location 387 

Nursery  stock,  European  countries,  study  of  inspection  methods 543 

inspection  for  insect  control 119 

work,  Arlington  Experimental  Farm 339 

Nutrition,  animal,  comparative  studies  of  glucose  and  cane  sugar 449 

experiments  at  State  College,  Pennsylvania 217 

investigations,  Experiment  Stations  Office,  purpose  and  history. .  148-150 

work,  plans  for  future,  etc 765-766 

work,  practical  value,  demonstration 149-150 

Nuts,  cashew,  analysis  and  testing 464-^65 

Oat  investigations,  remarks 66-67, 313 

Oats,  bleaching,  investigations 456 

crop,  1910,  value  and  yield 13 

Object-lesson  roads,  work  of  year 153 

Observatory  buildings,  new,  construction 191 

Weather  Bureau,  owned  and  rented 191-192 

Mount  Weather,  work,  1910 161-166 

Ocean  charts,  description,  number  issued,  etc 622 

Office  of  Public  Roads.    See  Roads,  Public,  Office. 

Ohio,  experiments  in  timothy  breeding 84 

Oil  and  oil-cake  meal,  exports,  value,  1910 18 

Haarlem,  misbranding,  investigations  by  Chemistry  Bureau 460 

olive,  adulteration  with  other  oils,  studies '. 458 

denaturants,  inspection  by  Chemistry  Bureau 471 

peanut,  commercial  possibility 340 

producing  plants,  studies 60 

production,  use  of  soy  beans 327 

soy-bean,  use  in  oleomargarine  manufacture,  study 267 

volatile,  experiments 296 

wood,  tree,  Chinese,  introduction  and  value 78 

Oil-cement  concrete  investigations,  Public  Roads  Office 157 

Oils,  action  on  metals,  laboratory  studies. 268 

citrus,  laboratory  investigations 437-438 

edible,  cooperative  studies  of  soy-bean  and  peanut  products 439 

essential,  misbranding,  investigations 440-441 

samples,  collection  by  inspectors 456 

Oleomargarine,  manufacture  from  imported  oleo  stearin 245 

Olive  oil,  adulteration  with  other  oil,  studies 458 

denaturants,  inspection  by  Chemistry  Bureau 471 

oil-making  varieties,  note 142 

Olives,  imported,  wormy  condition,  studies 451, 457 

Olmsted,  Victor  H.,  report  as  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics 695-722 

Omaha  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 472-473 

Onion  investigations,  remarks 341 

thrips,  control,  studies  in  various  States 533-534 

Operation  Branch  of  Forest  Service,  plans  for  future  work 421-422 

Orange  groves,  protection  from  insects 117-118 

rust  of  apple,  prevalence,  control,  work,  etc 54 

thrips,  control,  studies 53^-536 
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Oranges,  immature,  picking  and  handling,  study  of  methods 437, 455 

injury  by  Argentine  ant 521-522 

types,  comparison  and  selection,  studies 437 

Orchard  diseases,  study 282-284 

sprays  note 54 

Orchards,  Pacific  coast,  insect  control 525-527 

sprayed  and  unsprayed,  comparison,  proposed  work 525 

Orders,  general  and  special,  of  Secretary 891-896 

Oregon,  forest  protection  from  insects,  remarks  by  Secretary 119 

soil  surveys,  cooperation  of  State 498 

Ornamental  trees,  acclimatization 295 

disease  studies 286 

Ornithological  Congress,  International,  note 130 

Ornithology,  economic,  plans  for  future  work 564 

Overflowed  lands,  drainage  surveys 762 

Oysters,  cove,  shipment,  study  of  legality 438 

handling  and  shipping  methods,  study 103, 433-434 

violations  of  law 456 

Ozark  mountain  region,  fruit  growing,  investigations 351 

region,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  completion  of  reconnoissance  soil  sur- 
veys, area,  etc 110 

Pacific  coast,  grain  investigations 309 

soil  surveys,  cooperation  of  States 498 

Packing  houses,  rat  eradication,  cooperative  studies 269 

Packing-house  products,  exports  and  imports,  value,  1910 18 

Page,  Logan  Walleji,  report  as  Director  of  Office  of  Public  Roads,  1910...  767-792 

Paint,  rust-proof,  study.  Public  Roads  Office 157 

use  as  rust  preventive  for  iron  and  steel 789-790 

Palestine,  agricultural  explorations,  results,  etc 355 

wild  wheat,  drought-resistant,  study 77 

Palm,  coconut,  bud-rot,  studies 53 

Panicum^  genus,  study  of  botany 305 

Papaya,  improvement,  experiments  at  Hawaii  station 753 

Paper,  plants  suitable  for  making,  investigations 62 

tests,  appropriation,  disbursements,  and  balance 569 

by  Chemistry  Bureau  for  various  departments 481^82 

use  of  various  plants  as  stock. 302 

Paper-making  materials,  study  by  Chemistry  Bureau 451, 481^82 

Paper-plant  investigations,  discussion 301-302 

Parasetigena,  gipsy  moth,  parasite,  iniportation,  1909 516 

Parasites,  animal,  studies  by  Animal  Industry  Bureau,  1910 272-274 

collection,  additions  by  Animal  Industry  Bureau 274 

gipsy  and  brown-tail  moth,  importations  and  laboratory  work 514-518 

moth,  introduction  against  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths 115-116 

Paris  green,  use  in  tobacco  hornworm  control 520 

Partridge,  introduction,  note 129 

Pasture  lands,  national  forests,  investigations 402-404 

management,  study 334 

Pastures,  experiments 359 

influence  on  beef  production,  studies 81 

run-down,  rejuvenation,  stuaies 81 

Patents,  department  employees,  work  of  Solicitor 888-889 

Pathological  Division,  Animal  Industry  Bureau,  work,  1910 257-266 

Pathology,  plant,  collections  and  inspection...... 282 

investigations 281-287 

Peach  brown-rot,  control  by  spraying * 284 

Chinese,  use  as  stock  for  stone  fruits 77, 356 

growing,  value  of  self-boiled  lime-eulphur  fungicide 54-55 

Peaches,  precooling  experiments 349 

value  as  vinegar  stock,  study. 437 

Peanut  investigations,  remarks 340 

Pear  blight,  eradication 55, 283 

scale,  European,  control  experiments  with  sprays 528 

thrips,  control,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau 121, 525-526 

Peas,  canned,  analysis  and  testing 465 
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Peat,  acidity,  requirements  for  growing  blueberries 447-448 

Pecan,  insects  injurious,  study  by  Entomology  Bureau 545 

investigations 352 

study  of  scab  and  other  problems 55, 283 

Pedlculoides  ventrico»u8,  enemy  of  jointworm  and  parasites 530 

Pedigree  record  associations,  supervision 218-219 

Pella^,  relation  of  com,  remarks 298 

Penicillium,  mold  species,  studies 241 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  cooperation  with  Soils  Bureau 110 

Pepper,  paprika,  demand,  growth  of  industry,  etc 59 

Peppermint  oil,  investigations 441 

Perfumery  plants^  outlook  for  study 299 

Perfumery-plant  investigations,  remarks 296 

Perishable  products,  handling 157 

Permits,  grazing.  National  Forests,  numbers  and  kinds 397-399 

Persimmons,  Chinese  seedless,  experiments  in  North  Carolina 79 

Japanese,  experiments 344 

ripening  methods,  study 437 

Personnel,  Committee,  work,  cases,  etc 889 

Pheasant  propagation,  note 129 

Philadelphia  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 473-474 

Phosphates,  use  as  fertilizers,  nature,  value,  etc.,  cooperative  studies 502-503 

Phosphoric  acids,  quality,  investigations 447 

Phosphorus,  occurrence  in  wheat  and  cotton-seed  meal,  study 449 

Physical  investigations.  Plant  Industry,  remarks 325 

Physiolp^cal  investigations,  review 298-299 

Pine,  white,  experiments  in  thinning '410 

seedlings,  blister  rust,  control  method 55 

Pineapple  disease,  investigations  and  control  experiments 146 

dried,  method  of  preparation,  study 437 

growing,  experiments  at  Hawaii  station 752 

Pineapples,  study,  note 142 

Pittsburg  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 474-475 

Plague,  danger  of  becoming  endemic  through  groimd  squirrels 122-123 

infection  of  wood  rat,  note 127 

spread  by  animals  and  insects,  notes 121, 122 

transmission  by  California  ground  squirrels,  control  measures,  etc. . .  550 

Plant  breeding,  experiments  with  alkali  and  drought-resistant  varieties 72-73 

diseases,  cooperative  stud ies 281 

studies  at  Port  Rico  station 754 

food ,  absorption  by  plants,  work.  Chemistry  Bureau 448 

secondary  elements,  functions 319 

growth,  early  stages,  studies 449 

influence  of  fertilizers,  investigations  by  Soils  Bureau 506 

Industry  Bureau,  appropriation ,  disbursements,  and  balance 570 

contracts,  leases,  and  bonds,  number  prepared  by 

Solicitor 887 

cooperation  in  studv  of  wheat  and  bleached  flour. .  466 

with  other  executive  departments 100-101, 

447-453 

cooperative  studies  of  citrus  fruits 437 

codling  moth  control 527 

fruit  and  fruit  products 436 

insecticides  and  fimgicides. .  479-480 

force,  niunber,  and  classification 902 

officers 910-911 

organization  and  policy,  changes 280 

publications  issued  during  year,  new  and  reprints..  681-688 

report  of  Actinff  Chief,  1910 279-362 

reviewof  work  by  Secretary 53-86 

introduction,  progress 77-79 

nutrition,  investi^tions,  remarks 318 

pathology,  investi^tions  and  work 53-57 

physiology,  investigations 106-107 

Planting  crops,  dates,  investigations  by  Bureau  of  Statistics 701-702 

Plant-introduction  gardens,  work 365-357 
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Plants,  alkali-resistant,  breeding,  investigations 72-7S 

Congressional  distribution 361 

drought-resistant,  breeding,  investigations 72-73 

economic  collections,  remarks 306 

foreign,  introduction,  work 356-360 

imported,  inspection  for  insect  infestation 542 

nutrition  ratios 319 

ornamental,  Alaska,  experiments 750 

Plum  curculio,  spraying,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau 52& 

Plumage,  traflSc  for  millinery  piuT)oses,  legislation,  etc 56S 

Plums,  study,  remarks 30ft 

Poison,  ground  squirrel,  effective  use  of  strychnine  on  barley 125 

micCj  strychnine  with  oatmeal  effective 124 

praine  dog,  strychnine  with  oats  effective 12& 

suggestions  for  use 551 

squirrel,  suggestions  for  use 550, 551 

Poisonous-plant  investigations,  review  and  outlook 60-61, 297-298, 300 

Poisons,  use  against  rodents,  suggestions 550, 551 

in  tobacco-insect  control 520-521 

Pollination  experiments,  apple,  remarks  by  Secretary 141 

Pomological  collections,  review  of  work 343 

work .• 352 

Pomology,  field  investigations 75-76, 343 

Population,  relation  to  a^cultural  production 708-710,  713-71  ft 

Pork  production,  investigations  in  Alabama 21S 

Portland  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 475 

Porto  Rico,  Expenment  Station,  review  of  work  by  Secretary 146-147 

work,  1910 753-755 

live-stock  diseases,  studies,  1910 .' 255 

mango  growing 77 

Post  OflBce  Department,  cooperation  with  Chemistry  Bureau  in  fraud  cases.  442-443 

Potato  beetle,  Colorado,  destruction,  use  of  lime-sulphur,  etc 532 

botanical  origin 30ft 

diseases,  need  of  investigations  and  work,  remarks  by  Secretary 56-57 

study 28ft 

Irish,  investigations 340 

sweet.    See  Sweet  potato. 

wart,  danger  of  introduction,  remarks  by  Secretary 57 

wilt,  nature  of  injuries,  need  of  investigation,  etc 5ft 

Potatoes,  crop,  1910,  yield 13 

new  varieties,  need,  note 5ft 

production  per  acre  for  several  years 711, 712 

Poultry,  deterioration,  studies  by  Chemistry  Bureau 429-432 

diseases,  study 263 

feeding  tests  and  experiments 44-45, 216-217 

hybria,  breeding  experiments 21ft 

investigations,  1910 44-45,215-217 

by  Chemistry  Bureau 101-102 

prices,  farmer's  share 21-22, 24 

shipping,  dressing,  storage,  etc.,  investigations 429-432 

Powell,  G.  Harold,  report  as  Acting  Chief,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  1910. .  279-362 

Power  companies,  occupancy  of  national  forests,  regulations 371-373 

Prairie  dogs,  control,  measures  and  investigations 125 

destruction,  investigations  by  Biological  Survey 551 

iE^rescription  remedies,  examination  of  claims 445 

Press  lists,  Publications  Division,  usej  etc 623 

notices,  preparation  and  dissemination 623 

Prices,  high,  investigation,  special,  1910 20, 24 

retail  and  wholesale,  study 13ft 

Prickly  pear,  breeding  to  produce  spineless  form 81 

investigations,  remarks 331-332 

spineless,  value  as  cattle  feed 81 

Printing,  expenditures,  various  bureaus  and  offices 627-629 

Omce,  department  branch,  discontinuance 624 

Production  and  Distribution  Division,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  work  and  pro- 
posed work 700-702 
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Products  Branch  of  Forest  Service,  plans  for  future  work 424-427 

I^pagation,  plant,  work 354 

Pruning,  effect  on  Rotundifolia  grapes,  note 142 

Primus,  genus,  systematic  study 306 

Public  Roads  Ofiii  e.    See  Roads. 

Publications,  Agriculture  Department,  sales  by  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments   134,  629-631 

Animal  Industry  Bureau,  1910 211 

Biological  Survey,  1910,  new  and  reprints 662-663 

Chemistry  Bureau,  1910 485 

Department,  1910,  classification  by  bureaus  contributing 632-633 

issued  during  year,  class,  title,  nimiber,  etc 642-656 

output,   1907-1910 629 

distribution,  avoidance  of  duplication 623-624 

to  foreign  countries 639-640 

Division,  appropriations,  disbursements,  and  balance 571 

for  1907-1910 621 

contracts  and  leases,  preparation  by  Solicitor 887 

force,  number,  and  classification 906 

officers I  - .  915 

publications  issued  during  year,  new  and  reprints.. .  688-690 

recommendations  of  Editor  and  Chief  for  1911 640-642 

report  of  Chief 621-694 

review  of  work  by  Secretary 133-137 

Entomology  Bureau,  1910,  new  and  reprints 666-670 

farmers'  demonstration  work 338 

Forest  Service,  1910,  new  and  repri;its 677-680 

handling  and  distribution 636-640 

Library..: 680,726 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  work,  nature,  etc 670-676,  745-748 

Secretary,  1910 642-656 

Solicitor 890 

Plant  Industry  Bureau,  1910 280, 681-688 

Public  Roads  Office,  1910,  new  and  reprints 690 

reprinted,  nature,  numbers,  etc 630-631 

Soils  Bureau,  1910,  new  and  reprints 691 

Statistics  Bureau,  1910,  new  and  reprints 692,702-703 

Weather  Bureau,  1910,  new  and  reprints 190, 622, 692-694 

change  of  methods 42 

printing  and  distribution 165-166, 177-178,190 

Puget  Sound,  soil  surveys,  cooperation  of  State 498 

Pyrheliometers,  new,  installation 164-166 

Quack  grass,  study .- 333 

Quarantine,  animal,  additional  station,  need  of  Atlantic  Seaboard 209 

cattle  tick,  areas  released,  1910 48, 246-247 

Division,  work,  1910 248-257 

imported  animals 52 

law.  National,  insect  pests,  necessity 543 

laws  for  live  stock,  violations,  cases 794 

necrobacillosifl  in  sheep,  area  released,  1910 206 

scabies,  cattle  areas  released  in  1910 48, 206, 247 

in  sheep,  establislunent  in  Kentucky 206, 247 

of  sheep  and  cattle,  areas  released 48, 206, 247 

station,  location  at  Baltimore,  note. 209 

Rabies,  animals  affected,  examination  at  Department,  results,  etc 51 

eradication,  method  recommended 51 

investigations,  cases  diagnosed,  1910 261-263 

Railroads,  cooperation  with  Federal  and  State  authorities  in  moth  control —  614 

National  Forests,  cooperation  with  Forest  Service  in  fire  protection.  91 

Rams,  sale  by  Animal  Industry  Bureau 213 

Range  conditions.  National  Forests 395-396 

investigations,  review - 304-307, 332 

management.  National  Forests i * 394-406 

Raspberry,  cross  with  salmon  berry,  experiment  in  Alaska 750 
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Bats,  breeding  experiments  and  results ' 215 

control  measures  for  health  protection 122 

disease-spreading,  relation  to  bubonic  plague 121-122, 127 

eradication  from  packing  houses,  cooperative  studies 269, 552 

kangaroo,  damage  to  canal  banks 551 

wood,  Neotoma,  monograph 127 

Reagents,  chemical,  testing  by  Chemistry  Hureau 446-447 

Reclamation  projects,  progress  of  work  at  field  stations 71-72 

Service,  request  for  soil  survey,  Truckee-Carson  reclamation 

project 498 

Recommendations  by  Secretary. 41, 52-53, 95, 138 

Reconnoissance  surveys,  work,  1910 498-501 

Redbirds,  importations,  difficulties,  etc 556 

Redwood  sawdust,  use  in  packing  and  storage  of  grapes 344, 346 

Reforestation,  damage  by  rodents 124, 551 

National  Forests,  methods,  management,  etc 87-88, 386-392 

progress  and  pmposed  work 87-88 

Respiration  calorimeter,  use  in  nutrition  investigations 113-116, 765 

Rhode  Island,  moth  control,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau,  1910 113-116, 512 

Rice  crop,  1910,  yield  and  value 15 

growing,  experiments  at  Hawaii  station 146, 752 

in  Southern  States 66, 151 

insects,  investigations 521 

investigations,  experiments,  review  of  work  by  Secretary 66 

remarks 312 

irrigation,  studies 760 

mill  investigations 540 

weevil  investigations,  loss 521 

River  and  Flood  Division,  Weather  Bureau,  work,  1910 172-175 

service,  work,  extension,  etc 40, 172-175 

gauges,  automatic,  installation,  value,  etc 172-173 

Road  binders,  experimental  work  of  Public  Roads  Office 156, 784-786 

building,  advisorv  work  of  Public  Roads  Office 153-154 

improvements.  United  States,  statistical  and  economic  studies 152- 

154,787-788 

materials,  samples,  laboratory  testing  by  Public  Roads  Office 155, 

783-784, 788-789 
testing  for  varioiis  countries.  States,  departments,  etc.,  by 

Public  Road  Office 153-154, 783-784, 788-789 

systems,  model  county 783 

Roads,  construction  methods,  various  materials,  cost,  etc.,  work  of  Public 

Roads  Office 767-792 

earth,  construction  methods,  location,  cost,  etc.,  work  of  Public  Roads 

Office  779-780 

exhibit,  installation  at  various  expositions  by  Public  Roads  Office 768 

experimental,  studies  by  Public  Roads  Office 781 

gravel,  construction  methods,  location,  cost,  etc.,  work  of  Public  Roads 

Office 773-774 

macadam,  construction  methods,  location,  cost,  etc.,  work  of  Public 

Roads  Office 770, 771-773 

model  county,  construction,  study  of  systems 783 

object-lesson,  construction,  material,  cost,  etc 153, 769-782 

oil-gravel,  construction  methods,  location,  cost,  etc.,  work  of  Public 

Roads  Office 771 

Public,  Office,  appropriation,  disbursements  and  balance 572 

contracts,  leases,  and  bonds,  preparation  by  Solicitor .  887 

experiments  with  oil-coment  concrete 790-791 

force,  number  and  classification,  increase,  etc. . . .  768, 907, 916 

increase  in  appropriations 768 

investigation  of  diist  preventives  and  road  binders 784-786 

lectures,  advisory  work,  etc 153-154, 786-787 

library,  work,  growth,  etc 791-792 

plans  and  recommendations  for  1912 792 

publications  issued  during  year,  new  and  reprints 690 

report  of  Director,  1910 767-792 

study  of  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel 789-790 

73477**— AQR  1910 60 
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Roads,  Public,  Office,  work,  review  by  Secretary 152-157 

sand-clBiy,  construction  methods,  location,  cost,  etc.,  work  of  Public 

Roads  Office 774-779 

Robin,  enemy  to  gipsy  moth,  note. , 553 

Rodents,  dike  borers,  control,  study 550-551 

forest  injuries  by,  remarks  by  Secretary 124 

tick-harboring,  relation  to  spotted  fever,  study 124-125 

Root  beer  extracts,  investigations 441 

crops,  aroid,  experiments 357-358 

rot,  injuries  to  crops 327 

Roots,  danger  in  feeding  to  sheep 141 

Root-worm,  grape,  studies  of  Entomology  Bureau 527 

Ro<^uefort  cheese,  manufacture,  experiments 241 

Rosin,  grading,  studies  by  Chemistry  Bureau 107, 482-483 

Roundworms,  sheep,  experiments  and  results 272, 274 

Rubber  cultivation,  Hawaii,  experiments 146, 753 

Rust,  iron  and  steel,  laboratory  studies.  Public  Roads  Office 789-790 

Rusts,  cereal,  remarks 312 

Rye  crop,  1910,  yield  and  value 15 

Salaries,  Agriculture  Department,  appropriation,  disbursements,  and  balance  569 

Salt,  California  and  Utah,  misbranding,  studies 456 

Salton  Sea  evaporation  studies 41 

San  Antonio  experiment  farm 321 

Francisco  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 476-477 

Sapsuckers,  injury  to  timber,  losses,  investigations,  etc 552 

Sausage  casings,  coloring,  poisonous  ingredients,  study 268 

Sardines,  canning,  investigations,  seizures,  etc 456 

Savannah  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 477 

Sawdust,  redwood,  use  in  storage  of  grapes,  notes 344, 346 

Scabies,  cattle,  quarantine,  release  of  Western  areas 207, 247 

horses,  inspection  and  control  methods 247 

sheep  and  cattle,  eradication,  1910 48, 206-207, 247, 272-273 

Kentucky,  quarantine  establishment 206, 247 

quarantine  area  released,  various  States,  1910 207, 247 

Scale  parasites,  exportations  to  Italy 518 

School  gardens,  remarks 342 

Schools,  agricultural,  increase,  remarks  by  Secretary 142-143 

movable,  number,  attendance,  etc.,  note 743 

relation  to  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 740-742 

boys'  clubs  in  farmers'  demonstration  work 338 

use  of  Farmers*  Bulletins  in  classes,  remarks  by  Secretary 134 

Scientific  publications,  distribution  and  cost 134 

work,  publication  of  results,  i>ro{>08al  and  estimate  for 139 

Score-card  dairy  inspection,  value  in  milk  improvement 46 

Scuppemong  grapes,  pruning,  etc.,  studies,  notes 141 

Seattle  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 477-478 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.    See  Agriculture,  Secretary. 

Seed,  beet,  iciprovement  of  American,  note 57 

cotton,  Congressional  distribution 361 

distribution.  Congressional 86, 360-362 

in  cooperative  demonstration  work 338 

foreign,  introduction,  work 355-360 

forest  trees,  tests 389 

grass,  Congressional  distribution 361 

selection,  lessons  in  demonstration  work 338 

testing  laboratories,  review 64, 307 

Seeding  grains,  time  and  rate,  study 65-66, 311 

Seedlings,  forest,  damping  off,  control 50 

French,  impnortations,  freedom  from  insect  pests 543 

white  pine,  importation,  danger 55-56 

Seismological  work,  establishment  and  equipment,  recommendation 41 

importance,  studies  by  Weather  Bureau 176-177 

Semiarid  regions,  drought-resistant  legumes,  studies 86 

Serum,  hog  cholera,  manufacture  and  use,  studies 50, 270-271 

Serums,  importation,  necessity  for  control  legislation 52, 209 
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Seshania  maerocarpa,  investigation  as  paper  plant,  note 301 

Settlement,  National  Forests,  titles  and  claims 366-369 

Settlers,  irrigated  lands,  need  of  infonnation,  aid,  etc 758-759 

Sewage  irrigation  experiments,  Iowa,  crop  yields 152 

Shade  trees,  disease  studies,  note 286 

insects  injurious,  studies  by  Entomology  Bureau 545-546 

Sheep,  bighead,  description,  occurrence  in  West,  studies 259-260 

breeding,  Alaska,  experiments,  etc 145, 750-751 

methods,  investigations 212, 213 

danger  from  feedinfi^  roots  to,  note 141 

gid,  control  methoos,  studies  in  Montana 207, 272 

parasite,  studies  in  Montana 207, 272 

inspection,  1910 243-244 

and  dipping^  for  scabies,  number 48 

necrobacillosis,  studies  in  Wyoming  and  Montana 49, 206, 248 

roundworms,  eradication  experiments 272, 274 

scabies,  control  work,  1910 48, 206-207, 247, 272-273 

varieties,  Bethesda  Experiment  Station 213 

woolless,  introduction  and  breeding,  Porto  Rico 147 

Shipping.    See  Transportation. 

Shorthorn  cattle,  breeding  experiments 214-215 

milking  experiments 214-215 

Silk  imports,  value,  1910 18 

Silos,  dairy,  study  of  construction 233 

Silvicultural  studies.  Forest  Service 408-411 

Silviculture,  Branch  of  Forest  Service,  plans  for  future  work 422-424 

Sisal  growing  experiments,  remarks 63, 304 

Slag,  use  in  road  building,  experiments 788-789 

Smelter  fumes,  effects  on  forests,  etc. ,  investigations 481 

wastes,  effects  on  agricultural  products,  stock,  etc 481 

examinations  by  Chemistry  Bureau  for  various  executive 

departments 106,481-482 

Smuts,  cereal,  remarks 312 

Snowfall,  measurement  devices,  description,  equipment,  etc 41, 178 

water  equivalent,  determination  experiments  by  Weather  Bureau. .  174 

Soda  arsenite,  use  in  weed  eradication,  Hawaii 146 

use  in  cattle  dips 273-274 

" Scft  drinks,"  medicated,  examination 444 

Soil  bacteriology,  investigations 57, 287-288 

erosion,  protective  methods,  studies  by  Soils  Bureau 507 

fertility  investigations,  work.  1910 503-506 

maintenance,  remarks  by  Secretary 139 

mapping,  entire  State,  necessity  and  value 496-497 

relation  to  water,  investigations 506-507 

resources,  United  States,  monographs  of  facts,  publication 112 

survey  of  loeged-off  lanas  in  Puget  Sound  section 110 

work,  1910,  area  and  cost 107-112,493-495 

cooperation  with  State  organizations 108, 110, 493, 495-497, 498 

western  division,  progress 498 

surveys,  relation  to  agriculture 497 

value  in  increased  agricultural  production 108-109 

water,  investigations,  Groat  Plains,  scope,  value,  etc 110-111 

work,  1910 506-507 

Soils,  acidity,  relations  to  grazing  plants 305 

arsenic  accumulation,  cooperative  studies 527-528 

Bureau,  appropriation,  disbursements  and  balance 571 

force,  number  and  classification 904 

laboratory  investigations  for  various  departments 501-503 

officers 914 

oiganization,  growth,  etc 497 

publications  issued  during  year,  new  and  reprints 691 

report  of  Chief,  1910 493-507 

review  of  work  by  Secretary 107-1 12 

Chinese,  comparison  with  American  soils,  studies,  etc 502 

fertility  investigations,  importance  and  value  of  work 111-112 

laboratory  investigations,  scope,  value,  etc 111-112 
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Soib,  organic  matter,  origin,  etc 503-506 

physical  and  cnemical,  investigations 503-506 

Solar  nuiiation,  measurements,  study,  Weather  Bureau,  1910 41, 164-165, 175-176 

recording  apparatus,  improvement 165 

Solicitor,  legal  advice 793-794 

Office,  review  of  work  by  Secretary 33-36 

work,  report,  1910 793-895 

opinions  on  questions  involving  the  National  For*,  sts 871-872 

report,  1910 793-895 

Sorghimi  midge,  inve8tip:ations 531 

Sorghums,  grain,  investigations,  note -66, 312 

improved,  testing,  results 359-360 

Sotol,  sugar  content,  study 449 

South  Carolina,  aroid  growing 78 

paprika  pepper  growing,  progress 59 

tobacco  investigations 318 

Dakota,  reconnoissance  surveys,  1910 500 

Soy  bean  investigations 360 

oil  production 327 

use  in  manufacture  of  oleomargarin,  study 267 

Spider,  cotton  red,  investigations  and  control  methods 522 

Spirits,  distilled,  handling,  storage,  etc.,  studies 438 

Splitworm,  tobacco,  control  investigations 520 

Spotted  fever,  spn  ad  by  ticks 121, 124, 538 

Spraying  apple,  study  and  changes 233-284 

fruit  trees,  methods,  etc 524-529 

insects  affecting  citrus  fruits,  experiments 534-536 

moth,  measure  lor  control  of  gipsy  and  brown-tail  moths 115 

success  against  oranpje  thrips 117 

v^etable  crops,  cooperative  experiments 532 

Sprays,  orchard,  note 54 

varieties,  experiments  with  apricots  m  California 528 

tests,  etc 524-529,  532 

Squirrels,  California  ground,  transmission  of  plaorue,  control  measures,  etc. .     .     550 

ground,  damafi:e  to  forest  seeds  and  seedlin<rs,  control  measures 551 

relation  to  spread  of  spotted  fever,  investigations 549-550 

See  also  Ground  squirrel. 

St.  Louis  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 475 

Paul  laboratory,  food  and  drug  inspection  work,  1910 475-476 

Stallions,  use  in  breeding  horses  lor  Lnited  States  Army,  number  required, 

etc 224-225,228-229 

Starlings,  early  importation,  result,  investigations,  etc 128, 556-557 

State  Department,  cooperation  in  study  of  Haarlem  oil 460 

Statistics  Bureau,  appropriation,  disbursement  and  balance 571 

force,  number  and  classification 906 

officers 915 

organization 695-696 

publications  issued  during  year 692 

report  of  (  hief 695-722 

review  of  work  by  Secretary 1 135-137 

studies  of  prices  of  beef  and  pork 136 

Stearin,  oleo,  imported,  use  m  manufacture  of  oleomargarine 245 

Steel,  corrosion,  laboratory  studies,  Public  Roads  Office 106-157, 789-790 

Stencils,  use  in  addressing  mail  matter,  document  section 637-638 

Stock  breeding  work,  Kotiiak  station,  Alaska 145 

Porto  Rico 147 

Storage,  apple,  in  California 348 

effect  on  canned  meats,  study 26S-269 

fruits,  in vestij^lions 75,  76, 345, 347 

lemon,  investigations 347 

meats  and  fish,  studies  by  Chemistry  Bureau 449 

Stored  products,  insects  injurious,  studies 539-542 

Storm-warning  stations,  list 187-188 

Strawberries,  hybrids,  experiments  in  .\1aska 750 

Strawberry  insects,  study  in  North  Carolina 532-533 
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Strawberry  weevil,  control  studies 532-533 

Stream  flow,  effect  of  forest  cover,  studies : 392-393 

forest  effects,  cooperative  studies  of  Weather  Bureau  and  Forest 

Service 174-175 

Strychnine,  use  against  rodents,  notes 550, 551 

with  barley  against  ground  squirreb 123 

Stumps,  burning,  methods  for  logged-off  land 81 

Subirrigation,  influence  on  soil  productivity 506-507 

Sugar  analysis,  methods,  studies 433 

and  molasses  imports,  value,  1910 18 

beet,  production  and  value,  1910 13-14 

beets.    See  Beets,  sugjar. 

cane  insect  investigations 521 

nutritive  value  ior  animal  food,  experiments 449 

production  and  value,  1910 14 

laboratory  work^  1910 432-433, 456 

plant  investigations 287 

production  and  value,  1910 13-14 

products,  laboratory  work,  1910 432-433 

Sulphur  spray  for  orcharcfs,  note 54 

use  m  bleachine  oats  and  barlejr 456 

cattle  tick  control,  experiments 537 

Supplies,  analysis  of  samples 107 

annual,  advertising  methods,  etc 573 

Weather  Bureau,  contract  methods 190-191 

contract,  examination  by  Chemistry  Bureau 48^-484 

Division,  Weather  Bureau,  work,  1910 190-191 

Supply  contracts,  preparation  by  Solicitor 888 

Surveys,  reconnoissance,  of  large  areas,  by  Soils  Bureau 109-110 

Swamp  fever,  among  horses,  studies 257-258 

lands,  drainage  surveys 762 

Sweet  potato  investigations,  remarks 341 

Swine,  inspection,  1910,  number 243-244 

responsibility  for  tapeworm  in  man  in  Honduras 256 

See  also  Hogs. 

Swiss  cheese,  work  at  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  1910 239-240 

Synthetic  products,  investigations.  Chemistry  Bureau 441-442 

Laboratory,  work,  1910 441-442 

Tanning  plants,  crop,  work,  note 60 

Tar,  pine,  use  in  cattle  dips 273-274 

Taxonomic  investigations,  review 304-307 

Tea  culture,  investigations,  remarks 297 

growing,  work  in  South  Carolina 60 

S rices,  increase  on  import  value 24, 25 
ers.  Farmers*  Institutes,  need 744 

Technologic  work,  general,  of  Plant  Industry  Bureau 302 

Telegraph,  wireless,  service,  Pacific  coast,  Weather  Bureau,  work,  1910 182 

work.  Weather  Bureau,  1910 189-190 

Telephone  work.  Weather  Bureau,  1910 189-190 

Temperature,  normal,  1873-1909,  preparation  of  charts  by  Weather  Bureau. .  180 

Tennessee,  red  clover,  disease  resLstant,  production  experiments 85 

tobacco-insect  investigations 520-521 

Testing  gardens,  Florida  and  Wisconsin,  notes 296 

road  materials,  work  of  Public  Roads  Office 153-155, 783-784, 788-789 

Texas  fever,  control  work,  1909-10 47, 205, 246 

spread,  responsibility  of  cattle  ticks 47, 205 

study  of  organism 274 

southern,  reconnoissance  surveys,  1910 499, 500-501 

truck-crop  insects,  investigations 533-534 

Thermometer,  electrical  resistance,  description,  installation,  etc 175-176 

Thripe,  onion,  investigations 533-534 

orange,  control,  studies 117, 535-536 

pear,  control,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau 121, 525-526 

tobacco,  control  investigations 620 

Tick,  cattle,  quarantine  area  released 205,246-247 
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Tick,  dog,  parasites,  exportations  to  Italy 518 

fever,  control  studies 47-48, 537-539 

fowl,  control  studies 538-539 

Texas  fever,  occurrence  in  National  Forests,  effect,  etc 401 

Ticks,  cattle,  eradication,  cooperation  of  Federal  and  State  authorities 205, 

246-247, 273-274 

expenditures.  Federal  and  State,  1909-10 205 

experiments  with  arsenical  dips,  etc 205, 273-274 

work,  1910 47-48, 

204-205, 246-247, 256-257, 273-274, 537-539 

prevalence  in  Honduras 256, 257 

Southern  States,  pecuniary  losses 205 

disease-spreading,  relation  to  spotted  fever,  notes 121, 124 

disease-transmitting,  study  b^  Entomology  Bureau 121, 537-539 

Tillage,  com,  weed  destruction,  studies  and  demonstration  work 81 

studies 81, 333 

Timber,  beetle-infested,  barking,  cost  per  tree 523 

cut.  National  Forests 380 

cutting  from  National  Forests,  management 382-385 

engineering  studies 414 

free  use  on  National  Forests,  permits 386 

injury  by  woodpeckers 552 

National  Forests,  stand  and  distribution,  cut,  and  free  use 375, 380, 386 

physical  studies 414 

rot,  study  proposed 285 

sales.  National  Forests,  amount,  prices,  etc 95-96, 380-386 

saving  of  losses  by  insects,  notes 118, 119 

trespass.  National  Forests,  payments 385-386 

waste,  utilization  by  Forest  ^rvice,  methods 96 

Timothy,  breeding  experiments  in  Ohio 84 

improvement 359 

value  as  foraee  crop 83-84 

Tin,  contamination  of  food  products,  investigations 438-439, 458, 464 

Tobacco  crop,  1910,  yield  and  value 14 

exports  and  imports,  value,  1910 18 

hornworm,  investigations 520-521 

Porto  Rico,  destruction  by  parasites,  studies 518 

insects,  investigations 520-521 

investigations,  review 68-69, 315-318 

production  per  acre,  increase  since  1886 27, 28 

variations  for  many  years 711, 712 

seed,  Congressional  distribution 361 

Tools,  improved,  increase  in  use,  note 338 

Transportation,  fruits,  investigations 75-76, 344 

laws,  live  stock,  violations,  etc 248 

lemons,  study 346 

live  stock,  need  of  additional  legislation 52, 210 

Treasury  Department,  cooperation  with  Agricultural  Department  in  zoology 

index-catalogue  ^ 274 

Trees,  beetle-infested,  disposition,  and  results 523-524 

drought-resistant,  introduction  from  Asia 78 

protection  from  moths 113-115 

shade,  insects  injurious,  studies  by  Entomology  Bureau 545-546 

Trespass,  grazing,  National  Forests 396-397 

settlements 884-885 

Trihaliumfenugineum^  flour  beetle  species,  studies 539 

Tropical  crops,  acclimatization 295 

Truck  crops,  diseases,  investigations 286 

fertilizers,  experiments 341 

insects,  cooperative  experiments  in  Virginia  and  Colorado 532-533 

investigations 532-534 

investigations,  review  of  work 73 

survey,  remarks 342 

See  also  Vegetable  crops. 

Truckee-Carson  Experiment  Farm,  remarks 321 

True,  A.  C,  report  as  Director  of  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 735-766 
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Trvpanosoma  Ameneanum^  cattle,  studies 274 

Tuberculin,  preparation  and  distribution  by  Animal  Industry  Bureau 51, 271 

tests,  cattle  for  importation 250 

number  reacting,  etc 250-254 

State  and  other  cooperation  with  Animal  Industry 

Bureau,  1910 250-254 

Tuberculins,  importation,  necessity  for  control  legislation 209 

Tuberculosis,  bovine.  District  of  Columbia,  measures  for  suppression 49-50 

eradication  in  District  of  Columbia 207, 253-254 

investigations  by  Animal  Industry  Bureau 207, 

250-254, 263-264, 271, 275-277 
tests  of  Animal  Industry  Bureau  upon  Indian  reserva- 
tions   254 

Tuberculous  cattle,  isolation  experiments 276 

cows,  tests 264-265 

Turpentine,  ^radin^,  studies  by  Chemistry  Bureau 482-483 

investigations  by  Chemistry  Bureau 107 

Turpentining  operations.  National  Forests,  permits 381 

Twenty-eight  hour  law,  enforcement,  court  decisions,  etc 35, 847-853 

violations,  cases 794 

Typhoid  fly.    See  Fly,  house. 

Udo,  Japanese  salad  plant,  introduction  and  use 78 

Umatilla  Experiment  Farm,  remarks 322 

Utah,  irrigation  investigations,  cooperation 151 

Vaccine,  blackleg,  preparation  and  distribution,  1910 51, 261 

Vaccines,  importation,  necessity  for  control  l^;i8lation 209 

Vanilla  extracts,  analysis  and  testing 464, 466 

Vaporj  water,  amount  in  atmosphere,  determination 165 

Veal,  immature  (bob  veal),  investigations 265 

Vegetable  crops,  insects  injurious,  work  of  Entomology  Bureau 532-534 

See  also  Truck  crops, 
seeds,  Congressional  distribution,  award  of  contract  for  packing,  etc.  360-361 

testing,  remarks 341 

Vegetables,  Guam  Experiment  Station 757 

high  prices,  farmer's  share,  notes 22, 24-25 

pathological  conditions,  remarks 298, 299 

storage,  remarks 298 

Vegetation,  natural,  relation  to  drought,  remarks 325 

Vermont,  horse-breeding  experiments,  1910 211-212 

moth  damage  and  investigations 113-116 

Vessel-reporting  service,  Weather  Bureau,  work,  1910 182-183 

Vessels,  inspection  by  Quarantine  Division 248, 249 

Veterinary  education,  studies  at  various  colleges 211 

work,  necessity  in  connection  with  animal  husbandry 31 

Vinegar,  adulteration,  analysis  and  testing 471 

cider,  manufacture,  study  and  experiments 438, 455, 471 

investigations 100 

use  of  peaches  in  manufacture,  study 437 

Virginia,  cooperative  investigations  of  truck-crop  insects 532 

tobacco  investigations 517 

Viticulture,  investigations 76, 350 

Wages,  form  labor,  investi^tions  by  Bureau  of  Statistics 137, 701 

relation  to  food  prices,  faictor  in  increased  cost  of  Uvin^ 716-722 

War  Department,  coop^tion  with  Agriculture  Department  m  horse-breed- 
ing study 208, 219-229 

Forest  Service 406 

Water  courses,  improvement,  etc.,  drainage  surveys 762 

influence  on  agricultural  production 506-507 

irrigation,  waste  under  old  methods 150-151,759-760 

losses  in  irrigated  regions,  investigations,  etc 150-151, 759-760 

power,  national  forests,  importance,  regulations,  etc 371-373 

purification  work,  note '. 288 

Waters,  mineral  and  table,  examination  work  by  Chemistry  Bureau 479 
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Weather  Bulletin,  daily,  publication,  increase 189 

Mount  Weather,  changes,  scope,  etc 165-166 

National,  publication,  scope,  etc 177-178 

Bureau,  appropriation,  disbursements,  and  balance 572 

contracts  and  leases,  preparation  by  Solicitor 887 

cooperative  study  with  Forest  Service  of  forest  effects  on 

stream  flow 1 74-175 

data,  publication 165-166,177-178 

employees,  examination  for  promotion,  1910 185 

evaporation  study,  coo|>eration  with  Forest  Service 180 

force,  numberand  classification 901 

forecasts  and  warnings,  press  notices,  notes,  etc 38-40, 166-172 
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